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ALEXANDER  the  Great  said,  when 
be  approached  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
"Oh!  fortunate  youth,  who  had  a 
Homer  to  be  the  herald  of  your  fame !" 
"  And  well  did  he  say  so,"  says  the 
Roman  historian :  "  for,  unless  the 
Iliad  had  been  written,  the  same 
earth  which  covered  his  body  would 
have  buried  his  name."  Never  was 
the  truth  of  these  words  more  clearly 
evinced  than  in  the  case  of  the  Duke 
of  MARLBOROUGH.  Consummate  as 
were  the  abilities,  unbroken  the  suc- 
cess, immense  the  services  of  this 
great  commander,  he  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  known  to  the  vast  majority 
of  his  countrymen.  They  have  heard 
the  distant  echo  of  his  fanie  as  they 
have  that  of  the  exploits  of  Tirnour,  of 
Bajazet,  and  of  Genghis  Khan  ;  the 
names  of  Blenheim  and  Kamillies,  of 
Malplaquet  and  Oudenarde,  awaken 
a  transient  feeling  of  exultation  in 
their  bosoms ;  but  as  to  the  particu- 
lars of  these  events,  the  difficulties 
with  which  their  general  had  to 
struggle,  the  objects  for  which  he 
contended,  even  the  '  places  where 
they  occurred,  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  as  ignorant  as  they  are  of  simi- 
lar details  in  the  campaigns  of  Baber 


or  Aurengzebe.  What  they  do  know, 
is  derived  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from 
the  histories  of  their  enemies.  Marl- 
borough's  exploits  have  made  a  pro- 
digious impression  on  the  Continent. 
The  French,  who  felt  the  edge  of  his 
flaming  sword,  and  saw  the  glories  of 
the  Grande  Monarque  torn  from  the 
long  triumphant  brow  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
the  Dutch,  who  found  in  his  conquer- 
ing arm  the  stay  of  their  sinking 
republic,  and  their  salvation  from 
slavery  and  persecution ;  the  Germans, 
who  saw  the  flames  of  the  Palatinate 
avenged  by  his  resistless  power,  and 
the  ravages  of  war  rolled  back  from  the 
Rhine  into  the  territory  of  the  state 
which  had  provoked  them ;  the  Luther- 
ans, who  beheld  in  him  the  appointed 
instrument  of  divine  vengeance,  to 
punish  the  abominable  perfidy  and 
cruelty  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes — have  concurred  in  cele- 
brating his  exploits.  The  French 
nurses  frightened  their  children  with 
stories  of  u  Marlbrook,"  as  the  Ori- 
entals say,  when  their  horses  start,, 
they  see  the  shadow  of  Richard  Coeur- 
de-Lion  crossing  their  path.  Napo- 
leon hummed  the  well-known  air, 
"Marlbrook  s'en  va  a  la  guerre," 
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when  he  crossed  the  Niemen  to  com- 
mence the  Moscow  campaign.  But 
In  England,  the  country  which  he  has 
made  illustrious,  the  nation  he  has 
saved,  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  is  com- 
paratively forgotten  ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  popular  pages  of  Voltaire,  and 
the  shadow  which  a  great  name 
throws  over  the  stream  of  time  in 
spite  of  every  neglect,  he  would  be 
virtually  unknown  at  this  moment  to 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  British 
people. 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  national  histo- 
rians which  has  occasioned  this  singu- 
lar injustice  to  one  of  the  greatest  of 
British  heroes — certainly  the  most 
consummate,  if  we  except  Welling- 
ton, of  British  military  commanders. 
ISTo  man  has  yet  appeared  who  has 
done  any  thing  like  justice  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Marlbprongh.  Smollett, 
whose  unpretending  narrative,  com- 
piled for  the  bookseller,  has  obtained 
a  passing  popularity  by  being  the 
only  existing  sequel  to  Hume,  had 
none  of  the  qualities  necessary  to 
write  a  military  history,  or  make  the 
narrative  of  heroic  exploits  interest- 
ing. His  talents  for  humour,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  were  great — for  pri- 
vate adventure,  or  the  delineation  of 
common  life  in  novels,  considerable. 
But  he  had  none  of  the  higher  quali- 
ties necessary  to  form  a  great  histo- 
rian ;  he  had  neither  dramatic  nor 
descriptive  power;  he  was  entirely 
destitute  of  philosophic  views  or 
power  of  general  argument.  In  the 
delineation  of  individual  character,  he 
is  often  happy;  his  talents  as  a 
novelist,  and  as  the  narrator  of  pri- 
vate events,  there  appear  to  advan- 
tage. But  he  was  neither  a  poet  nor 
a  painter,  a  statesman  nor  a  philoso- 
pher, lie  neither  saw  whence  the 
stream  of  events  had  come,  nor 
whither  it  was  going.  We  look  in 
vain  in  his  pages  for  the  lucid  argu- 
ments and  rhetorical  power  with 
which  Hume  illustrated,  and  brought, 
as  it  were,  under  the  mind's  eye,  the 
general  arguments  urged,  or  rather 
which  might  be  urged  by  ability 
equal  to  his  own,  for  and  against 
every  great  change  in  British  history. 
As  little  do  we  find  the  captivating 
colours  with  which  Robertson  has 
painted  the  discovery  and  wonders 
of  America,  or  the  luminous  glance 
which  he  has  thrown  over  the  pro- 


gress of  society  in  the  first  volume  of 
Charles  V.  Gibbon's  incomparable 
powers  of  classification  and  descrip- 
tion are  wholly  awanting.  The  fire 
of  Napier's  military  pictures  need  not 
be  looked  for.  What  is  usually  com- 
plained of  in  Smollett,  especially  by 
his  young  readers,  is,  that  he  is  so 
dull — the  most  fatal  of  all  defects,  and 
the  most  inexcusable  in  an  historian. 
His  heart  was  not  in  history,  his- 
hand  was  not  trained  to  it ;  it  is  in 
"  Roderick  Random"  or  "Peregrine 
Pickle,"  not  the  continuation  of  Hume, 
that  his  powers  are  to  be  seen. 

Lord  Mahon  has  brought  to  the 
subject  of  the  history  of  England  from 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  that  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  talents  of  a  kind  much 
better  adapted  for  doing  justice  to 
Marlborough's  campaigns.  He  has 
remarkable  power  for  individual  nar- 
rative. His  account  of  the  gallant 
attempt,  and  subsequent  hair-breadth 
escapes  of  the  Pretender  in  1745,  is 
full  of  interest,  and  is  justly  praised 
by  Sismondi  as  by  far  the  best  ac- 
count extant  of  that  romantic  adven- 
ture. He  possesses  also  a  fair  and 
equitable  judgment,  much  discrimina- 
tion, evident  talent  for  drawing  cha- 
racters, and  that  upright  and  honour- 
able heart,  which  .is  the  first  requisite 
for  success  in  the  delineation,  as  it  is 
for  success  in  the  conduct  of  events.  His 
industry  in  examining  and  collecting 
authorities  is  great ;  he  is  a  scholar, 
a  statesman,  and  a  gentleman — no 
small  requisites  for  the  just  delinea- 
tion of  noble  and  generous  achieve- 
ments. But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
his  work  is  not  the  one  to  rescue 
Marlborough's  fame  from  the  rai- 
worthy  obscurity  into  which,  in  this- 
country,  it  has  fallen.  He  takes  up 
the  thread  of  events  where  Marl- 
borough  left  them  :  he  begins  only  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Besides  this, 
he  is  not  by  nature  a  military  historian, 
and  if  he  had  begun  at  the  Revolution, 
the  case  would  probably  have  been  the 
same.  Lord  Mahon's  attention  has 
been  mainly  fixed  on  domestic  story ;  it 
is  in  illustrating  parliamentary  contests 
or  court  intrigues,  not  military  events, 
that  his  powers  have  been  put  forth. 
He  has  given  a  clear,  judicious,  and 
elegant  narrative  of  British  history, 
as  regards  these,  so  far  as  it  is  embraced 
by  his  accomplished  pen  ;  but  the  his- 
torian of  Maiiborough  must  treat  him 
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as  second  to  none,  not  even  to  Louis 
XIV.  or  William  III.  Justice  will 
never  be  clone  to  the  hero  of  the  Eng- 
lish revolution,  till  his  Life  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  work  in  every  school- 
bey's  hands.  We  must  have  a  memoir 
of  him  to  be  the  companion  of  Sou- 
th ey's  Life  of  Nelson,  and  Napier's 
Peninsular  War. 

Voltaire,  in  his  "  Siecle  de  Louis 
XIV.,"  could  not  avoid  giving  a  sketch 
of  the  exploits  of  the  British  hero; 
ard  his  natural  impartiality  has  led 
hi  ai,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  give  a  toler- 
al  ly  fair  one.  It  need  hardly  be  said, 
that  coming  from  the  pen  of  such  a 
writer,  it  is  lively,  animated,  and 
distinct.  But  Voltaire  was  not  a 
in  litary  historian ;  he  had  none  of 
the  feelings  or  associations  which  con- 
stitute one.  War,  when  he  wrote, 
had  been  for  above  half  a  century, 
with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  a  los- 
ing game  to  the  French.  In  the  War 
of  the  Succession  they  had  lost  their 
ascendency  in  continental  Europe  ; 
in  that  of  the  Seven  Years,  nearly  their 
whole  colonial  dominions.  The  hard- 
won  glories  of  Fontenoy,  the  doubtful 
success  of  Laffelt,  were  a  poor  com- 
pensation for  these  disasters.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  his  day  to  decry  war  as 
the  game  of  kings,  or  flowing  from  the 
ambition  of  priests ;  if  superstition 
WLS  abolished,  and  popular  virtue  let 
ini  o  government,  one  eternal  reign  of 
peace  and  justice  would  commence. 
With  these  writers  the  great  object 
was,  to  carry  the  cabinets  of  kings 
by  assault,  and  introduce  philoso- 
phers into  government  through  the 
antechambers  of  mistresses.  Peter 
the  Great  was  their  hero,  Catharine 
of  Russia  their  divinity,  for  they 
pkced  philosophers  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
thut  in  France,  the  vanquished  coun- 
try,  in  such  an  age  justice  should  be 
done  to  the  English  conqueror.  Yet 
such  were  the  talents  of  Voltaire,  es- 
peeially  for  making  a  subject  popular, 
th.'it  it  is  on  his  work,  such  as  it  is, 
th:it  the  fame  of  Marlborough  mainly 
rests,  even  in  his  own  country. 

Marlborough,  as  might  be  expected, 
ha^  not  wanted  biographers  who  have 
devoted  themselves,  expressly  and 
exclusively,  to  transmit  his  fame  and 
de*  ds  to  posterity.  They  have  for 
th<  most  part  failed,  from  the  faults 
most  fatal,  and  yet  most  common  to 


biographers — imduepartialityinsomc, 
dulness  and  want  of  genius  in  others. 
They  began  at  an  early  period  after 
his  death,  and  are  distinguished  at 
first  by  that  rancour  on  the  one  side, 
and  exaggeration  on  the  other,  by 
which  such  contemporary  narratives 
are  generally,  and  in  that  age  were 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  distinguished. 
I.  An  abridged  account  of  his  life,  de- 
dicated to  the  Duke  of  Montague,  his 
son-in-law,  appeared  at  Amsterdam 
in  12mo  ;  but  it  is  nothing  but  an 
anonymous  panegyric.  II.  Not  many 
years  after,  a  life  of  Marlborough  was 
published,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  by 
Thomas  Ledyard,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  in  many  of  his  later  tra- 
vels, and  had  been  the  spectator  of 
some  of  the  last  of  his  military  ex- 
ploits. This  is  a  work  of  much  higher 
authority,  and  contains  much  valu- 
able information ;  but  it  is  prolix, 
long-winded,  and  diffuse,  filled  with 
immaterial  documents,  and  written 
throughout  in  a  tone  of  inflated  pane- 
gyric. III.  Another  life  of  Marl- 
borough,  written  with  more  ability, 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1806,  in  three 
volumes  octavo,  by  Dutems.  The 
author  had  the  advantage  of  all  the 
resources  for  throwing  light  on  his 
history  which  the  archives  of  France, 
then  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  a  high  admiration  for  the 
English  general,  could  afford ;  but  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that,  till  na* 
tional  historians  of  adequate  capacity 
for  the  task  had  appeared,  it  was  to 
be  properly  discharged  by  foreigners. 
Yet  such  is  the  partiality  which  an 
author  naturally  contracts  for  the 
hero  of  his  biography,  that  the  work 
of  Dutems,  though  the  author  has 
shown  himself  by  no  means  blind  to 
his  hero's  faults,  is  perhaps  chiefly 
blameable  for  being  loo  much  of  a 
panegyric.  IV.  By  far  the  fullest  and 
most  complete  history  of  Marlborough, 
however,  is  that  which  was  published 
at  London  in  1818,  by  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  in  five  volumes  octavo.  This 
learned  author  had  access  to  all  the 
official  documents  on  the  subject  then 
known  to  be  in  existence,  particularly 
the  Blenheim  Papers,  and  he  has 
made  good  use  of  the  ample  materials 
placed  at  his  disposal ;  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  has  made  an  interest- 
ing, though  he  certainly  has  a  valu- 
able, work.  It  has  reached  a  second 
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edition,  but  it  is  now  little  heard  of: 
a  certain  proof,  if  the  importance  of 
his  subject,  and  value  of  his  materials 
is  taken  into  account,  that  it  labours 
under  some  insurmountable  defects  in 
composition.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
what  these  defects  are.  The  vener- 
able Archdeacon,  respectable  for  his 
industry,  his  learning,  his  researches, 
had  not  a  ray  of  genius,  and  genius  is 
the  soul  of  history.  He  gives  every 
thing  with  equal  minuteness,  makes 
.no  attempt  at  digesting  or  com- 
pression, and  fills  his  pages  with 
letters  and  state -papers  at  full 
length ;  the  certain  way,  if  not  con- 
nected by  ability,  to  send  them  to  the 
bottom. 

Dean  Swift's  history  of  the  four 
last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  his 
Apology  for  the  same  sovereign,  con- 
tain much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning Marlborough's  life ;  but  it 
is  so  mixed  up  with  the  gall  and 
party  spirit  which  formed  so  essen- 
tial a  part  of  the  Dean  of  St  Pa- 
trick's character,  that  it  cannot  be 
relied  on  as  impartial  or  authentic.* 
The  life  of  James  II.  by  Clarke  con- 
tarns  a  great  variety  of  valuable  and 
curious  details  drawn  from  the  Stuart 
Papers  sent  to  the  Prince  Regent  on 
the  demise  of  the  Cardinal  York ;  and 
it  would  be  well  for  the  reputation  of 
Marlborough,  as  well  as  many  other 
eminent  men  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  if  some  of  them 
could  be  buried  in  oblivion.  But  by 
far  the  best  life  of  Marlborough,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  is  that  recently 
published  by  Mr  Gleig,  in  his  ' '  Military 
Commanders  of  Great  Britain," — a 
sketch  characterized  by  all  the  scienti- 
fic knowledge,  practical  acquaintance 
with  war,  and  brilliant  power  of  de- 
scription, by  which  the  other  writings 
of  that  gifted  author  are  distinguished. 
If  he  would  make  as  good  use  of  the 
vast  collection  of  papers  which,  under 
the  able  auspices  of  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray, have  now  issued  from  the  press, 
as  he  has  of  the  more  scanty  mate- 
rials at  his  disposal  when  he  wrote  his 
account  of  Marlborough,  he  would 
write  the  history  of  that  hero,  and 


supersede    the   wish   even    for    any 
other. 

The  fortunate  accident  is  generally 
known  by  which  the  great  collection  of 
papers  now  in  course  of  publication  in 
Londonhas been broughtto light.  That 
this  collection  should  at  length  have  be- 
come known  is  less  surprisingthanthat 
it  should  so  long  have  remained  forgot- 
ten, and  have  eluded  the  searches  of  so 
many  persons  interested  in  the  subject. 
It  embraces,  as  Sir  George  Murray's 
lucid  preface  mentions,  a  complete  se- 
ries of  the  correspondence  of  the  great 
duke  from  1702  to  1712,  the  ten  years 
ofhis  most  important  public  services.  In 
addition  to  the  despatches  of  the  duke 
himself,  the  letters,  almost  equally  nu- 
merous, of  his  private  secretary,  M. 
Cardonnell,  and  a  journal  written  by 
his  grace's  chaplain,  Dr  Hare,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Chichester,  are  con- 
tained in  the  eighteen  manuscript  vo- 
lumes which  were  discovered  in  the 
record -room  of  Kensington,  near 
Woodstock,  in  October  1842,  and  are 
now  given  to  the  public.  They  are  of 
essential  service,  especially  in  render- 
ing intelligible  the  details  of  the  cor- 
respondence, which  would  otherwise 
in  great  part  be  uninteresting,  and 
scarce  understood,  at  least  by  the  ordi- 
nary reader.  Some  of  the  most  va- 
luable parts  of  the  work,  particularly 
a  full  detail  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
are  drawn  from  Dr  Hare's  journal. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  bulletins  of  most 
of  the  events,  issued  by  government  at 
the  time,  are  to  be  found  in  notes  at 
the  proper  places  ;  and  in  the  text  are 
occasionally  contained  short,  but  cor- 
rect and  luminous  notices,  of  the  pre- 
ceding or  contemporaneous  political 
and  military  events  which  are  alluded 
to,  but  not  described,  in  the  despatches, 
and  which  are  necessary  to  understand 
many  of  their  particulars.  Nothing, 
in  a  word,  has  been  omitted  by  the 
accomplished  editor  which  could  il- 
lustrate or  render  intelligible  the  valu- 
able collection  of  materials  placed  at 
his  disposal ;  and  yet,  with  all  his  pains 
and  ability,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
follow  the  detail  of  events,  or  under- 
stand the  matter  alluded  to  in  the 


*  "  Marlborough,"  says  Swift,  "  is  as  voracious  as  hell,  and  as  ambitious  as  the 
devil.  What  he  desires  above  every  thing  is  to  be  made  commander-in-chief  for 
life,  and  it  is  to  satisfy  his  ambition  and  his  avarice  that  he  has  opposed  so  many 
intrigues  to  the  efforts  made  for  the  restoration  of  peace." 
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despatches: — so  great  is  the  lack  of 
information  on  the  eventful  War  of 
the  Succession  which  prevails,  from 
the  want  of  a  popular  historian  to 
record  it,  even  among  well-informed 
persons  in  this  country  ;  and  so  true 
was  the  observation  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  that  but  for  the  genius  of 
Homer,  the  exploits  of  Achilles 
would  have  been  buried  under  the 
tumulus  which  covered  his  remains ! 
And  what  should  we  have  known  of 
Alexander  himself  more  than  of  Attila 
or  Genghis  Khan,  but  for  the  fasci- 
nating pages  of  Quiutus  Curtius  and 
Arrian? 

To  the  historian  who  is  to  go  mi- 
nutely into  the  details  of  Marlbo- 
rou£,h's  campaigns  and  negotiations, 
and  to  whom  accurate  and  authentic 
information  is  of  inestimable  import- 
ance, it  need  hardly  be  said  that  these 
papers  are  of  the  utmost  value.  But, 
to  the  general  reader,  all  such  volumi- 
nous publications  and  despatches  must, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  be  compara- 
tively uninteresting.  They  always 
contain  a  great  deal  of  repetition,  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  under 
which  the  commander  lay,  of  commu- 
nicating the  same  event  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  in  correspondence  in 
many  different  quarters.  Great  part 
of  them  relate  to  details  of  discipline, 
furnishing  supplies,  getting  up  stores, 
and  other  necessary  matters,  of  little 
value  even  to  the  historian,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  industry, 
energy,  and  difficulties  of  the  com- 
mander. The  general  reader  who 
plunges  into  the  midst  of  the  Marl- 
borough  despatches  in  this  age,  or  into 
those  of  Wellington  in  the  next,  when 
contemporary  recollection  is  lost,  will 
nnd  it  impossible  to  understand  the 
greater  part  of  the  matters  referred 
to,  and  will  soon  lay  aside  the  volumes 
in  despair.  Such  works  are  highly 
valuable,  but  they  are  so  to  the  an- 
nalist or  historian  rather  than  the  or- 
dinary reader.  They  are  the  mate- 
rials of  history,  not  history  itself. 
The}  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
works  of  Livy  or  Gibbon  which  the 
rude  blocks  in  the  quarry  do  to  the 
temples  of  St  Peter's  or  the  Parthenon. 
Ordinary  readers  are  not  aware  of 
this  when  they  take  up  a  volume  of 
despatches ;  they  expect  to  be  as  much 
fascinated  by  it  as  they  are  by  the 
correspondence  of  Madame  de  Sevigne, 


Cowper,  Gibbon,  or  Arnold.  They 
will  soon  find  their  mistake :  the  book- 
sellers will  erelong  find  it  in  the  sale 
of  such  works.  .  The  matter-of-fact 
men  in  ordinary  life,  and  the  compilers 
and  drudges  in  literature — thatis,niue- 
tenths  of  the  readers  and  writers  in 
the  world — are  never  weary  of  descant- 
ing on  the  inestimable  importance  of 
authentic  documents  for  history ;  ancT 
without  doubt  they  are  right  so  far  as 
the  collecting  of  materials  goes.  There 
must  be  quarriers  before  there  can  be 
architects :  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  are  the  basis  of  all 
civilization.  But  they  are  not  civili- 
zation itself,  they  are  its  pioneers. 
Truth  is  essential  to  an  estimable  cha- 
racter :  but  many  a  man  is  insup- 
portably  dull  who  never  told  a  false- 
hood. The  pioneers  of  Marlborough, 
however,  have  now  gone  before,  and 
it  will  be  the  fault  of  English  genius 
if  the  divine  artist  does  not  erelong 
make  the  proper  use  of  the  materials 
at  length  placed  in  his  hands. 

John  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  was  born  on  the  5th 
July  1650,  (new  style,)  at  Ash,  in  the 
county  of  Devon.  His  father  was  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  a  gallant  cavalier 
who  had  drawn  his  sword  hi  behalf  of 
Charles  I.,  and  had  in  consequence 
been  deprived  of  his  fortune  and  driven 
into  exile  by  Cromwell.  His  paternal 
family  was  very  ancient,  and  boasted 
its  descent  from  the  Courcils  de  Poi- 
tou,  who  came  into  England  with  the 
Conqueror.  His  mother  was  Eliza- 
beth Drake,  who  claimed  a  collateral' 
connexion  with  the  descendants  of 
the  illustrious  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the 
great  navigator.  Young  Churchill 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion from-  the  parish  clergyman  in 
Devonshire,  from  whom  he  imbibed 
that  firm  attachment  to  the  Protes- 
tant faith  by  which  he  was  ever  after- 
wards distinguished,  and  which  deter- 
mined his  conduct  in  the  most  impor- 
tant crisis  of  his  life.  He  was  after- 
wards placed  at  the  school  of  St  Paul's ; 
and  it  was  there  that  he  first  disco- 
vered, on  reading  Vegetius,  that  his 
bent  of  mind  was  decidedly  for  the 
military  life.  Like  many  other  men 
destined  for  future  distinction,  he  made 
no  great  figure  as  a  scholar,  a  circum- 
stance easily  explained,  if  we  recol- 
lect that  it  is  on  the  knowledge  of 
words  that  the  reputation  of  a  school- 
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boy,  of  things  that  of  a  man,  is  founded. 
But  the  despatches  now  published  de- 
monstrate that,  before  he  attained 
middle  life,  he  was  a  proficient  at  least 
in  Latin,  French,  and  English  compo- 
sition ;  for  letters  in  each,  written  in  a 
very  pure  style,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  his  correspondence. 

From  early  youth,  young  Churchill 
was  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of 
his  manners  and  the  beauty  of  his 
countenance  and  figure  —  advantages 
which,  coupled  with  the  known  loyal 
principles  of  his  father,  and  the  suffer- 
ings he  had  undergone  in  the  royal 
cause,  procured  for  him,  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  the  situation  of  page  in 
the  household  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.     His  inclination 
for  arms  was  then  so  decided,  that  that 
prince  procured  for  him  a  commission 
in  one  of  the  regiments  of  guards 
when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old. 
His  uncommonly  handsome  figure  then 
attracted  no  small  share  of  notice  from 
the  beauties  of  the  court  of  Charles 
II.,  and  even  awakened  a  passion  in 
one  of  the  royal  mistresses  herself. 
Impatient  to  signalize  himself,  how- 
ever, he  left  their  seductions,  and  em- 
barked as  a  volunteer  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Tangiers  in  1766.     Tims 
his  first  essay  in  arms  was  made  in 
actions  against  the  Moors.     Having 
returned  to  Great  Britain,  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Countess  of  Castle- 
maine,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, then  the  favourite  mistress  of 
Charles  II.,  who  had  distinguished  him 
by  her  regard  before  he  embarked  for 
Africa,  and  who  made  him  a  present  of 
£5000,  with  which  the  young  soldier 
bought  an  annuity  of  £500  a-year, 
which  laid  the  foundation,  says  Ches- 
terfield, of  all   his   subsequent  for- 
tunes.    Charles,   to  remove  a  dan- 
gerous rival  in  her  unsteady  affec- 
tions, gave  him  a  company  in  the 
guards,  and  sent  him  to  the  Continent 
with  the  auxiliary  force  which,  in  those 
days  of  English  humiliation,  the  ca- 
binet of  St  James's  furnished  to  Louis 
XIV.   to  aid  him  in  subduing  the 
United  Provinces.  Thus,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  it  was  under  Turenne, 
Conde,  and  Yauban  that  the  future 
conqueror  of  the  Bourbons  first  learned 
the  art  of  scientific  warfare.   Welling- 
ton went  through  the  same  discipline, 
but  in  the  inverse  order  :    his  first 
campaigns  were  made    against    the 


French  in  Flanders,  his  next  against 
the  bastions  of  Tippoo  and  the  Mah- 
ratta  horse  in  Hindostan. 

Churchill  had  not  been  long    in 
Flanders,  before  his  talents  and  gal- 
lantry won  for  him  deserved  distinc- 
tion.    The  campaign  of  1672,  which 
brought  the  French  armies  to  the  gates 
of  Amsterdam,  and  placed  the  United 
States  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  de- 
struction, was  to  him  fruitful  in  valu- 
able lessons.     He  distinguished  him- 
self afterwards  so  much  at  the  siege 
of  Mmeguen,  that  Turenue,  who  con- 
stantly called  him  by  his  sobriquet  of 
"  the  handsome  Englishman,"  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  one  day  be  a 
great  man.    In  the  following  year  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  save  the  life 
of  his  colonel,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ; 
and  distinguished  himself  so  much  at 
the  siege  of  Maestricht,  that  Louis 
XIV.  publicly  thanked  him  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  promised  him 
his  powerful  influence  with  Charles 
II.  for  future  promotion.     He  little 
thought  what  a  formidable  enemy  he 
was  then  fostering  at  the  court  of  his 
obsequious  brother  sovereign.  The  re- 
sult of  Louis  XIV. 's  intercession  was, 
that  Churchill  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel;  and  he  continued  to  serve  with 
the  English  auxiliary  force  in  Flan- 
ders, under  the  French  generals,  till 
1677,  when  he  returned  with  his  regi- 
ment to  London.     Beyond  all  doubt 
it  was  these  five  years'  service  under 
the  great  masters  of  the  military  art, 
who  then  sustained  the  power  and 
cast  a  halo  round  the  crown  of  Louis 
XIV.,  which  rendered  Marlborough 
the    consummate    commander    that, 
from  the  moment  he  was  placed  at  tho 
head  of  the  Allied  armies,  he  showed 
himself  to  have  become.     One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  biography  is 
the  long  steps,   the  vast  amount  of 
previous  preparation,  the  numerous 
changes,  some  prosperous,  others  ad- 
verse, by  which  the  mind  of  a  great 
man  is  formed,  and  he  is  prepared  for 
playing  the  important  part  he  is  in- 
tended to  perform  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world.     Providence  does  nothing 
in  vain,  and  when  it  has  selected  a 
particular  mind  for  great  achievement, 
the  events  which  happen  to  it  all  seem 
to  conspire  in  a  mysterious  way  for 
its    development.      Were    any    one 
omitted,  some  essential  quality  in  the 
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character  of  the  future  hero,  states- 
man, or  philosopher  would  be  found 
to  be  a  wan  ting. 

Here  also,  as  in  every  other  period 
of  histoiy,  we  may  see  how  un- 
principled ambition  overvaults  itself, 
am  I  the  measures  which  seem  at  first 
sight  most  securely  to  establish  its 
oppressive  reign,  are  the  unseen  means 
by  which  an  overruling  power  works 
out  its  destruction.  Doubtless  the 
other  ministers  of  Louis  XIY.  deem- 
ed their  master's  power  secure  when 
thi  5  English  alliance  was  concluded ; 
whm  the  English  monarch  had  be- 
come a  state  pensioner  of  the  court 
of  Versailles ;  when  a  secret  treaty 
had  united  them  by  apparently  indis- 
soluble bonds;  when  the  ministers 
«qi -ally  and  the  patriots  of  England 
were  corrupted  by  his  bribes ;  when  the 
dreaded  fleets  of  Britain  were  to  be 
see;i  in  union  with  those  of  France, 
to  break  down  the  squadrons  of  an  in- 
considerable republic;  Avhen  the  de- 
scendants of  the  conquerors  of  Cressy, 
Poitiers,  and  Azincour  stood  side  by 
sid(  with  the  successors  of  the  van- 
quit  ;hed  in  those  disastrous  fields,  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Flanders  and 
Holland.  Without  doubt,  so  far  as 
human  foresight  could  go,  Louvois 
and  Colbert  were  right.  Nothing 
comd  appear  so  decidedly  calculated 
to  fi  x.  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  on  an 
immovable  foundation.  But  how 
vain  are  the  calculations  of  the  great- 
est human  intellects,  when  put  in  op- 
posijion  to  the  overruling  will  of  Om- 
nipotence !  It  was  that  very  English 
allhuice  which  ruined  Louis  XIV.,  as 
the  Austrian  alliance  and  marriage, 
which  seemed  to  put  the  keystone  in 
the  arch  of  his  greatness,  afterwards 
ruined  Napoleon.  By  the  effect,  and 
one  of  the  most  desired  effects,  of  the 
English  alliance,  a  strong  body  of 
Brit  ish  auxiliaries  were  sent  to  Flan- 
4ei*  ;  the  English  officers  learned  .the 
the<  ry  and  practice  of  war  in  the  best 
of  a,  1  schools,  and  under  the  best  of  all 
teachers;  that  ignorance  of  the  inili- 
tar}  art,  the  result  in  every  age  of 
our  insular  situation,  and  which  gene- 
rally causes  the  four  or  five  first  years 
of  every  war  to  terminate  in  disaster, 
was  for  the  time  removed,  and  that 
mighty  genius  was  developed  under 
the  eye  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  by  the 
example  of  Turenne,  which  was  des- 
tine .1  to  huil  back  to  their  own  fron- 


tiers the  tide  of  Gallic  invasion,  and 
close  in  mourning  the  reign  of  the 
Grande  Monarque.  "  Lcs  hommes 
agissent,"  says  Bossuet,  u  mais  Dieu 
Ics  mene." 

Upon  Churchill's  return  to  London, 
the  brilliant  reputation  which  had  pre- 
ceded, and  the  even  augmented  per- 
sonal advantages  which  accompanied 
him,  immediately  rendered  him  the  idol 
of  beauty  and  fashion.  The  ladies  of 
the  palace  vied  for  his  homage — the 
nobles  of  the  land  hastened  to  culti- 
vate his  society.  Like  Julius  Caesar, 
he  was  carried  away  by  the  stream, 
and  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  courtly 
dissipation  with  the  ardour  which 
marks  an  energetic  character  in  the 
pursuit  whether  of  good  or  evil.  The 
elegance  of  his  person  and  manners, 
and  charms  of  his  conversation,  pre- 
vailed so  far  with  Charles  II.  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  that  soon  after,  though 
not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  he  obtain- 
ed a  regiment.  In  1 680  he  married 
the  celebrated  Sarah  Jennings,  the 
favourite  lady  in  attendance  on  the 
Princess  Anne,  second  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  one  of  the  most 
admired  beauties  of  the  court,  and 
this  alliance  increased  his  influence, 
already  great,  with  that  Prince,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  gran- 
deur of  his  fortunes.  Shortly  after 
his  marriage  he  accompanied  the  Duke 
of  York  to  Scotland,  in  the  course  ot 
which  they  both  were  nearly  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Fife.  On  this 
occasion  the  Duke  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  preserve  his  favourite's  life, 
and  succeeded  in  doing  so,  although 
the  danger  was  such  that  many  of  the 
Scottish  nobles  perished  under  his  eye. 
On  his  return  to  London  in  1682,  he 
was  presented  by  his  patron-  to  the 
King,  who  made  him  colonel  of  the 
third  regiment  of  guards.  When  the 
Duke  of  York  ascended  the  throne  in 
1685,  on  the  demise  of  his  brother, 
Churchill  kept  his  place  as  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  He  was  sent  by  his  sove- 
reign to  Paris  to  notify  his  accession 
to  Louis  XIV.,  and  on  his  return  he 
was  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Churchill  of  Sandbridge  in. 
the  county  of  Hertford — a  title  which 
he  took  from  an  estate  there  which 
he  had  acquired  in  right  of  his  wife. 
On  the  revolt  of  the.  Duke  of  Mon- 
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mouth,  lie  had  au  opportunity  of  show- 
ing at  once  his  military  ability,  and, 
by  a  signal  service,  his  gratitude  to 
his  benefactor.  Lord  Feversham  had 
the  command  of  the  royal  forces,  and 
Churchill  was  his  major-general.  The 
general-in-chief,  however,  kept  so 
bad  a  look-out,  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  surprised  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  rebel  forces,  who,  on 
this  occasion  at  least,  were  conducted 
with  ability.  The  general  and  al- 
most all  his  officers  were  in  their  beds, 
and  sound  asleep,  when  Momnouth, 
at  the  head  of  all  his  forces,  silently 
debouched  out  of  his  camp,  and  sud- 
denly fell  on  the  royal  army.  The 
rout  would  have  been  complete,  and 
probably  James  II.  dethroned,  had 
not  Churchill,  whose  vigilant  eye  no- 
thing escaped,  observed  the  move- 
ment, and  hastily  collected  a  handful 
of  men,  with  whom  he  made  so  vigo- 
rous a  resistance  as  gave  time  for  the 
remainder  of  the  army  to  form,  and 
repel  this  well- conceived  enterprise. 

Churchill's  mind  was  too  sagacious, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of 
the  nation  too  extensive,  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  perilous  nature  of  the 
course  upon  which  James  had  adven- 
tured, in  endeavouring  to  bring  about, 
if  not  the  absolute  re-establishment 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  at  least  such 
a  quasi-establishment  of  it  as  the 
people  deemed,   and  probably  with 
reason,  was,  with  so  aspiring  a  body  of 
ecclesiastics,  in  effect  the  same  thing. 
When  he  saw  the  headstrong  monarch 
break  through  all  bounds,  and  openly 
trample  on  the    liberties,  while   he 
shocked  the  religious  feelings,  of  his 
people,  he  wrote  to  him  to  point  out, 
in  firm  but  respectful  terms,  the  dan- 
ger of  his  conduct.     He  declared  to 
Lord  Galway,  when  James's  innova- 
tions began,  that  if  he  persisted  in  his 
design  of  overturning  the  constitution 
and  religion  of  his  country,  he  would 
leave  his  service.    So  far  his  conduct 
was  perfectly  unexceptionable.     Our 
first  duty  is  to  our  country,  our  se- 
cond only  to  our  benefactor.    If  they 
are  brought  into  collision,   as  they 
often  are  during  the  melancholy  vicis- 
situdes of  a  civil  war,  an  honourable 
man,  whatever  it  may  cost  him,  has 
but  o*e  part  to  take.    He  must  not 
abandon  his  public  duty  for  his  pri- 
vate feelings,  but  he  must  never  be- 
tray official  duty.    If  Churchill,  per- 


ceiving the  frantic  course  of  his  mas- 
ter, had  withdrawn  from  his  service, 
and  then  either  taken  no  part  in  the 
revolution  which  followed,  or  even 
appeared  in  arms  against  him,  the 
most  scrupulous  moralist  could  have 
discovered  nothing  reprehensible  in 
his  conduct.  History  has  in  every 
age  applauded  the  virtue,  while  it  has 
commiserated  the  anguish,  of  the  elder 
Brutus,  who  sacrificed  his  sons  to  the 
perhaps  too  rigorous  laws  of  his 
country. 

But  Churchill  did  not  do  this,  and 
thence  has  arisen  an  ineffaceable  blot 
on  his  memory.  He  did  not  relin- 
quish the  service  of  the  infatuated 
monarch  ;  he  retained  his  office 
and  commands ;  but  he  employed 
the  influence  and  authority  thence 
derived,  to  ruin  his  benefactor. 
So  far  were  the  representations  of 
Churchill  from  having  inspired  any 
doubts  of  his  fidelity,  that  James, 
when  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed, 
confided  to  him  the  command  of  a 
corps  of  five  thousand  men,  destined 
to  oppose  his  progress.  At  the  very 
time  that  he  accepted  that  command, 
he  had,  if  we  may  believe  his  pane- 
gyrist Ledyard,  signed  a  letter,  along 
with  several  other  peers,  addressed 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  inviting  him 
to  come  over,  and  had  actually  con- 
cluded with  Major- General  Kirk, 
who  commanded  at  Axminster,  a  con- 
vention, for  the  seizure  of  the  king 
and  giving  him  up  to  his  hostile  son- 
in-law.  James  was  secretly  warned 
that  Churchill  was  about  to  betray 
him,  but  he  refused  to  believe  it  of 
one  from  whom  he  had  hitherto  ex- 
perienced such  devotion,  and  was  only 
wakened  from  his  dream  of  security 
by  learning  that  his  favourite  had 
gone  over  with  the  five  thousand  men 
whom  he  commanded  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Not  content  with  this,  it 
was  Churchill's  influence,  joined  to 
that  of  his  wife,  which  is  said  to  have 
induced  James's  own  daughter,  the 
Princess  Anne,  and  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  to  detach  themselves  from 
the  cause  of  the  falling  monarch  ;  and 
drew  from  that  unhappy  sovereign 
the  mournful  exclamation,  "  My  God! 
my  very  children  have  forsaken  me." 
In  what  does  this  conduct  differ  from 
that  of  Labedoyere,  who,  at  the  head 
of  the  garrison  of  Grenoble,  deserted 
to  Napoleon  when  sent  out  to  oppose 
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him?—  or  Lavalette,  who  employ  eel  his 
influence,  as  postmaster  under  Louis 
XVIII.,  to  forward  the  Imperial  con- 
spiracy ?— or  Marshal  Ney,  who,  after 
promising  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries 
tobring  the  ex-emperor  back  in  an  iron 
cage,  no  sooner  reached  the  royal  camp 
at  Melun,  than  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calling  on  the  troops  to  desert 
the  Bourbons,  and  mount  the  tricolor 
cockade?  Nay,  is  not  Churchill's  con- 
duct, in  a  moral  point  of  view,  worse 
than  that  of  Ney  ;  for  the  latter  aban- 
doned the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  a 
new  master,  forced  upon  an  unwilling 
nation,  to  rejoin  his  old  benefactor 
and  companion  in  arms ;  but  the  for- 
mer abandoned  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  his  old  master  and  benefactor, 
to  range  himself  under  the  banner  of 
a  competitor  for  the  throne,  to  whom 
he  was  bound  neither  by  duty  nor 
obligation.  And  yet  such  is  often  the 
inequality  of  crimes  and  punishments 
in  this  world,  that  Churchill  was  rais- 
ed to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  by  the 
very  conduct  which  consigned  Ney, 
with  justice,  so  far  as  his  conduct  is 
concerned,  to  an  ignominious  death. 
"  Treason  ne'er  prospers ;  for  when  it 

does, 
None  dare  call  it  treason." 

History  forgets  its  first  and  noblest 
duly  when  it  fails,  by  its  distribution 
of  praise  and  blame,  to  counterbalance, 
so  far  as  its  verdict  can,  this  inequa- 
lity, which,  for  inscrutable  but  doubt- 
less wise  purposes,  Providence  has 
permitted  in  this  transient  scene. 
Charity  forbids  us  to  scrutinize  such 
conduct  too  severely.  It  is  the  de- 
plorable effect  of  a  successful  revolu- 
tion, even  when  commenced  for  the 
most  necessary  purposes,  to  obliterate 
the  ideas  of  man  on  right  and  wrong, 
and  leave  no  other  test  in  the  general 
cafe  for  public  conduct  but  success.  It 
is  its  first  effect  to  place  them  in  such 
trying  circumstances  that  none  but 
the  most  confirmed  and  resolute  vir- 
tue can  pass  unscathed  through  the 
ordeal.  He  knew  the  human  heart 
well,  who  commanded  us  in  our  daily 
pruyers  to  supplicate  not  to  be  led  in- 
to temptation,  even  before  asking  for 
deliverance  from  evil.  Let  no  man 
be  sure,  however  much,  on  a  calm  sur- 
vey, he  may  condemn  the  conduct  of 
Marlborough  and  Ney,  that  in  similar 
circumstances  he  would  not  have  done 
tlu:  same. 


The  magnitude  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  Churchill  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  immediately  appeared  in  the 
commands  conferred  upon  him.  Hardly 
was  he  settled  at  William's  head- 
quarters when  he  was  dispatched  to 
London  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
Horse  Guards ;  and,  while  there,  he 
signed,  on  the  20th  December  1688, 
the  famous  Act  of  Association  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Shortly 
after,  he  was  named  lieutenant-general 
of  the  armies  of  William,  and  imme- 
diately made  a  new  organization  of 
the  troops,  under  officers  whom  he 
could  trust,  which  proved  of  the  ut- 
most service  to  William  on  the  un- 
stable throne  on  which  he  was  soon 
after  seated.  He  was  present  at  most 
of  the  long  and  momentous  debates 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Peers 
on  the  question  on  whom  the  crown 
should  be  conferred,  and  at  first  is  said 
to  have  inclined  to  a  regency ;  but  with 
a  commendable  delicacy  he  absented 
himself  on  the  night  of  the  decisive 
vote  on  the  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
He  voted,  however,  on  the  6th  of 
February  for  the    resolution  which 
settled  the  crown  on  William  and 
Mary  ;  and  he  assisted  at  their  coro- 
nation,  under  the  title  of   Earl  of 
Marlborough,  to  which  he  had  shortly 
before    been    elevated    by  William. 
England  having,  on  the  accession  of 
the  new  monarch,  joined  the  conti- 
nental league  against  France,  Marl- 
borough  received  the  command  of  the 
British  auxiliary  force  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  by  his  courage  and  ability 
contributed  in  a  remarkable  manner 
to  the  victory  of  Walcourt.    In  1690 
he  received    orders  to  return   from 
Flanders  in  order  to  assume  a  com- 
mand in  Ireland,  then  agitated  by  a 
general    insurrection    in    favour    of 
James ;  but,  actuated  by  some  remnant 
of  attachment  to  his  old  benefactor,  he 
eluded  on  various  pretences  comply- 
ing with  the  order,  till  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  had  extinguished  the  hopes 
of  the  dethroned  monarch,  when  he 
came  over  and  made  himself  master 
of  Cork  and  Kinsale.  In  1691  he  was 
sent  again  into  Flanders,  in  order  to- 
act  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
William,  who  was  then,  with  heroic 
constancy,     contending     with     the 
still  superior  forces  of  France;  but 
hardly  had    he  landed   there  when 
he   was   arrested,    deprived   of  all 
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liis  commands,  and  sent  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  along  with  several  of  the 
noblemen  of  distinction  in  the  British 
senate. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  history  of 
Marlborough  there  hangs  a  veil  of 
mystery,  which  all  the  papers  brought 
to  light  in  more  recent  times  have  not 
entirely  removed.  At  the  time,  his 
disgrace  was  by  many  attributed  to 
some  cutting  sarcasms  in  which  he 
had  indulged  on  the  predilection  of 
William  for  the  continental  troops, 
and  especially  the  Dutch ;  by  others, 
to  intrigues  conducted  by  Lady  Marl- 
borough  and  him,  to  obtain  for  the 
Princess  Anne  a  larger  pension  than 
the  king  was  disposed  to  allow  her. 
But  neither  of  these  causes  are  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  fall  and  arrest  of 
so  eminent  a  man  as  Marlborough,  and 
who  had  rendered  such  important  ser- 
vices to  the  newly  -  established  mo- 
narch. It  would  appear  from  what 
has  transpired  in  later  times,  that  a 
much  more  serious  cause  had  produced 
the  rupture  between  him  and  William. 
The  charge  brought  against  him  at 
the  time,  but  which  was  not  prose- 
cuted, as  it  was  found  to  rest  on  false 
or  insufficient  evidence,  was  that  of 
having,  along  with  Lords  Salisbury, 
Cornbury,  the  Bishop  of  Eochester, 
and  Sir  Basil  Ferebrace,  signed  the 
scheme  of  an  association  for  the  resto- 
ration of  James.  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
who  was  executed  for  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  James  II.  shortly 
after  Marlborough's  arrest,  declared 
in  the  course  of  his  trial  that  he  was 
privy  to  the  design,  had  received  the 
pardon  of  the  exiled  monarch,  and 
had  engaged  to  procure  for  him  the 
adhesion  of  the  army.  The  Papers, 
published  in  Coxe,  rather  corroborate 
the  view  that  he  was  privy  to  it ;  and 
it  is  supported  by  those  found  at  Rome 
in  the  possession  of  Cardinal  J 


That  Marlborough,  disgusted  with  the 
partiality  of  William  for  his  Dutch 
troops,  and  irritated  at  the  open  seve- 
rity of  his  Government,  should  have 
repented  of  his  abandonment  of  his 
former  sovereign  and  benefactor,  is 
highly  probable.  But  it  can  scarcely 
be  taken  as  an  apology  for  one  act  of 
treason,  that  he  meditated  the  com- 
mission of  another.  It  only  shows 
how  perilous,  in  public  as  in  private 
life,  is  any  deviation  from  the  path  of 
integrity,  that  it  impelled  such  a  man 
into  so  tortuous  and  disreputable  a 
path. 

Marlborough,  however,  was  a  man 
whose  services  were  too  valuable  to 
the  newly  -  established  dynasty,  for 
him  to  be  permitted  to  remain  long  in 
disgrace.  He  was  soon  liberated,  in- 
deed, from  the  Tower,  tis  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  alleged  accession  to  the 
conspiracy  had  been  obtained.  Several 
years  elapsed,  however,  before  he 
emerged  from  the  privacy  into  which 
he  prudently  retired  on  his  libera- 
tion from  confinement.  Queen  Mary 
having  been  carried  off  by  the  small- 
pox on  the  17th  of  January  1696, 
Marlborough  wisely  abstained  from 
even  taking  part  in  the  debates  which 
followed  in  Parliament,  during  which 
some  of  the  malcontents  dropped  hints 
as  to  the  propriety  of  conferring  the 
crown  on  his  immediate  patroness,  the 
Princess  Anne.  This  prudent  reserve, 
together  with  the  absence  of  any  de- 
cided proofs  at  the  time  of  Marlbo- 
rough's correspondence  with  James, 
seems  to  have  at  length  weakened 
William's  resentment,  and  by  degrees 
he  was  taken  back  into  favour.  The 
peace  of  Kyswick,  signed  on  the  20th 
of  September  1697,  having  consoli- 
dated the  power  of  that  monarch, 
Marlborough  was,  on  the  19th  of 
June  1698,  made  preceptor  of  the 
young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  his  nephew, 


*  "  During  the  interval  between  the  liberation  of  Marlborough  and  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary,  we  find  him,  in  conjunction  with  Godolphin  and  many  others, 
maintaining  a  clandestine  intercourse  with  the  exiled  family.  On  the  2d  May 
1694,  only  a  few  days  before  he  offered  his  services  to  King  William,  he  com- 
municated to  James,  through  Colonel  Sackville,  intelligence  of  an  expedition 
then  fitting  out,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  fleet  in  Brest  harbour." — 
COKE'S  Marlborough,  i.  75.  "  Marlborough's  conduct  to  the  Stuarts,"  says  Lord 
Mahon,  '"  was  a  foul  blot  on  his  memory.  To  the  last  he  persevered  in  those 
deplorable  intrigues.  In  October  1713,  he  protested  to  a  Jacobite  agent  he 
would  rather  have  his  hands  cut  off  than  do  any  thing  to  prejudice  King  James." 
,  i.  21-22. 
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son  of  the  Princess  Anne,  and  heir- 
pre  sumptive  to  the  throne  ;  and  this 
apj  ointment,  which  at  once  restored 
his  credit  at  court,  was  accompanied 
by   the  gracious   expression — "My 
lord,  make  my  nephew  to  resemble 
yor.rself,  and  he  will  be  every  thing 
which  I  can  desire."     On  the  same 
day  he  was  re-appointed  to  his  rank 
.as  a  privy  councillor,  and  took  the 
oaths  and  his  seat  accordingly.     So 
fully  had  he  now  regained  the  confi- 
dence of  William,  that  he  was  three 
tin  es  named  one  of  the  nine  lords 
jnsticiars  to  whom  the  administration 
of  iffairs  in  Great  Britain  was  subse- 
quently entrusted,  during  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  William  in  Holland ; 
and  the  War  of  the  Succession  having 
become  certain    in   the   year    1700, 
thi  it  monarch,  who  was  preparing  to 
take  an  active  part  in  it,  appointed 
Maiiborongh,  on  1st  June  1701,  his 
an  bassador  -  extraordinary    at     the 
Hngue,  and  commauder-in-chief  of  the 
Allied  forces  in  Flanders.  This  double 
appointment  in  effect  invested  Marl- 
borough  with  the  entire  direction  of 
affairs  civil  and  military,  so  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  on  the  Con- 
tinent.     William,   who  was   highly 
indignant  at  the  recognition  of  the 
Chevalier   St    George    as    King    of 
England,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Jrmes  II.,  in  September  1701,  was 
preparing  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
tli3  vigour  and  perseverance  which  so 
eminently  distinguished  his  charac- 
ter, when  he  was  carried  oif  by  the 
•effects   of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  on 
the  19th  March  1702.    But  that  event 
made  no  alteration  in  the  part  which 
E  igland  took  in  the  war  which  was 
commencing,  and  it  augmented  rather 
than  diminished  the  influence  which 
!M  arlborough  had  in  its  direction.  The 
Princess  Anne,  with  whom,  both  indi- 
vidually and  through  Lady  Marlbo- 
ro ugh,  he  was  so  intimately  connected, 
mounted  the  throne  without  opposi- 
tion ;  and  one  of  her  first  acts  was  -to 
b<  'Stow  on  Maryborough  the  order  of 
•tie  Garter,  confirm  him  in  his  former 
0;  flees,  and  appoint  him,  in  addition, 
h«>r  plenipotentiary  at    the    Hague. 
"Var  was  declared  on  the  15th  May 
1702,  and  Maiiborongh  immediately 
•n  ent  over  to  the  Netherlands  to  take 
tl'.e  command  of  the  Allied  army,  sixty 
thousand  strong,   then  lying  before 
]S  imeguen,  which  was  threatened  by 


a  superior  force  on  the  part  of  the 
French. 

It  is  at  this  period — time  1702 — that 
the  great  and  memorable,  and  withal 
blameless  period  of  Marlborough's  life 
commenced ;  the  next  ten  years  were 
one  unbroken  series  of  efforts,  victories, 
and  glory.     He  arrived  in  the  camp 
at  Nmicgnen  on  the  evening  of  the  2d 
July,  having  been  a  few  weeks  before 
at  the  Hague ;  and  immediately  as- 
sumed the  command.     Lord  Athlone, 
who  had  previously  enjoyed  that  situ- 
ation, at  first  laid  claim  to  an  equal 
authority  with  him  ;  but  this  ruinous 
division,   which  never  is  safe,   save 
with  men  so  great  as  he  and  Eugene, 
and  would  unquestionably  have  proved 
ruinous  to  the  common  cause  if  shared 
with  Athlone,  was  prevented  by  the 
States- General,   who    insisted    upon 
the  undivided  direction  being  conferred 
on  Marlborough.     Most  fortunately 
it  is  precisely  at  this  period  that  the 
correspondence  now  published  com- 
mences, which,  in  the  three  volumes 
already  published,   presents   an  un- 
broken series  of  his  letters  to  persons 
of  every  description  down  to  Mayr 
1708.    They  thus  embrace  the  early 
successes  in  Flanders,  the  cross  march 
into  Bavaria  and  battle  of  Blenheim, 
the  expulsion  of   the  French  from. 
Germany,   the  battle  of   Ramillies, 
and  taking  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp,, 
the  mission  to  the  King  of  Sweden  at 
Dresden,  the  battle  of  Almauza,  in 
Spain,  and  all  the  important  events  of 
the  first  six  years  of  the  war.     More 
weighty  and  momentous  materials  for 
history  never  were  presented  to  the 
public  ;  and  their  importance  will  not 
be  properly  appreciated,  if  the  pre- 
vious condition  of  Europe,  and  immi- 
nent hazard  to  the  independence  of 
all  the  adjoining  states,  from  the  un- 
measured ambition,  and  vast  power 
of  Louis  XIV.,  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  regard  the 
Bourbons  as  a  fallen  and  unfortunate 
race,  the  objects  rather  of  commisera- 
tion than  apprehension,  and  ISTapoleon 
as  the  only  sovereign  who  has  really 
threatened  our  independence,  and  all 
but  effected  the  subjugation  of  the  Con- 
tinent, we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  ter- 
ror with  which  a  century  and  a  half  aga 
they,  with  reason,  inspired  all  Europe, 
or  the  narrow  escape  which  the  conti- 
nental states,  at  least,  then  made  from. 
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being  all  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
provinces  of  France.  The  forces  of 
that  monarchy,  tit  all  times  formidable 
to  its  neighbours,  from  the  warlike 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  rapa- 
cious disposition,  conspicuous  alike  in 
the  earliest  and  the  latest  times  ;  *  its 
central  situation,  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  salient  angle  of  a  bastion  projecting 
into  the  centre  of  Germany  ;  and  its 
numerous  population — were  then,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  be  dreaded,  from 
their  concentration  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  and  ambitious  monarch,  who  had 
succeeded  for  the  first  time,  for  two 
hundred  years,  in  healing  the  divisions 
and  stilling  the  feuds  of  its  nobles, 
and  turned  their  buoyant  energy  into 
the  channel  of  foreign  conquest.  Im- 
mense was  the  force  which,  by  this 
able  policy,  was  found  to  exist  in 
France,  and  terrible  the  danger  which 
it  at  once  brought  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring states.  It  was  rendered  the 
more  formidable  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  from  the  extraordinary  con- 
centration of  talent  which  his  discern- 
ment or  good  fortune  had  collected 
around  his  throne,  and  the  consum- 
mate talent,  civil  and  military,  with 
which  affairs  were  directed.  Turenne, 
Boufflers,  and  Conde,  were  his  generals ; 
Vauban  was  his  engineer,  Louvois  and 
Torcy  were  his  statesmen.  The  lustre 
of  the  exploits  of  these  illustrious  men, 
ill  itself  great,  was  much  enhanced  by 
the  still  greater  blaze  of  fame  which 
encircled  his  throne,  from  the  genius  of 
the  literary  men  who  have  given  such 
immortal  celebrity  to  his  reign.  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine  were  his  tragedians ; 
Molicre  wrote  his  comedies ;  Bossuet, 
Fenelon,  and  Bourdaloue  were  his 
theologians ;  Massillon  his  preacher, 
Boileau  his  critic  ;  Le  Notre  laid  out 
his  gardens ;  Le  Brun  painted  his 
halls.  Greatness  had  come  upon 
France,  as,  in  truth,  it  does  to  most 
other  states,  in  all  departments  at  the 
same  time ;  and  the  adjoining  nations, 
alike  intimidated  by  a  power  which 
they  could  not  resist,  and  dazzled  by 
a  glory  which  they  could  not  emulate, 
had  come  almost  to  despair  of  main- 
taining their  independence ;  and  were 
sinking  into  that  state  of  apathy, 
which  is  at  once  the  consequence 
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and  the  cause  of  extraordinary  re- 
verses. 

The  influence  of  these  causes  had 
distinctly  appeared  in  the  extraordi- 
nary good  fortune  which  had  attended 
the  enterprises  of  Louis,  and  the  nu- 
merous conquests  he  had  made  since 
he  had  launched  into  the  career  of 
foreign  aggrandizement.  Nothing  could 
resist  his  victorious  arms.  At  the 
head  of  an  army  of  an  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  directed  by  Turenne,  he 
speedily  overran  Flanders.  Its  forti- 
fied cities  yielded  to  the  science  of 
Vauban,  or  the  terrors  of  his  name. 
The  boasted  barrier  of  the  Netherlands 
was  passed  in  a  few  weeks ;  hardly 
any  of  its  far-famed  fortresses  made 
any  resistance.  The  passage  of  the 
Rhine  was  achieved  under  the  eyes  of 
the  monarch  with  little  loss,  and  melo- 
dramatic effect.  One  half  of  Holland 
was  soon  overrun,  and  the  presence 
of  the  French  army  at  the  gates  of 
Amsterdam  seemed  to  presage  im- 
mediate destruction  to  the  United 
Provinces  ;  and  but  for  the  firmness 
of  their  leaders,  and  a  fortunate  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  unquestion- 
ably would  have  done  so.  The  alliance 
with  England,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  and  the  junction  of  the  fleets  of 
Britain  and  France  to  ruin  their  fleets 
and  blockade  their  harbours,  seemed 
to  deprive  them  of  their  last  resource, 
derived  from  their  energetic  industry. 
Nor  were  substantial  fruits  awantiug 
from  these  conquests.  Alsace  and 
FrancheComte  were  overrun,  and,  with 
Lorraine,  permanently  annexed  to  the 
French  monarchy ;  and  although,  by 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  part  of  his 
acquisitions  in  Flanders  was  aban- 
doned, enough  was  retained  by  the 
devouring  monarch}1-  to  deprive  the 
Dutch  of  the  barrier  they  had  so 
ardently  desired,  and  render  their  situ- 
ation to  the  last  degree  precarious,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  so  formidable  a 
power.  The  heroic  William,  indeed, 
had  not  struggled  in  vain  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  The  distant 
powers  of  Europe,  at  length  wakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  had  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  coerce  the  ambi- 
tion of  France;  the  revolution  of  1688 
had  restored  England  to  its  natural 


*  "  Galli  turpe  esse  ducunt  fr amentum  manu  qurcrere ;   itaqiie  armati  alienee 
agros  demetunt." — CAESAR. 
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pluce  in  the  van  of  the  contest  for 
continental  freedom ;  and  the  peace 
of  Ryswickin  1697  had  in  some  degree 
.seen  the  trophies  of  conquests  more 
•equally  balanced  between  the  contend- 
ing parties.  But  still  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  alliance  kept  its 
ground  against  Louis — any  untoward 
event,  the  defection  of  any  consider- 
able power,  would  at  once,  it  was 
felt;,  cast  the  balance  in  his  favour; 
and  all  history  had  demonstrated  how 
many  are  the  chances  against  any 
considerable  confederacy  keeping  for 
any  length  of  time  together,  when  the 
immediate  danger  which  had  stilled 
their  jealousies,  and  bound  together 
their  separate  interests,  is  in  appear- 
ance removed.  Such  was  the  dubious 
and  anxious  state  of  Europe,  when  the 
death  of  Charles  II.  at  Madrid,  on  the 
1st  November  1700,  and  the  bequest  of 
his  vast  territories  to  Philip  Duke  "of 
Anjou,  second  son  of  the  Dauphin, 
and  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  threat- 
ened at  once  to  place  the  immense 
resources  of  the  Castilian  monarchy 
at  the  disposal  of  the  ambitious  mo- 
narch of  France,  whose  passion  for 
glory  had  not  diminished  with  his 
advanced  years,  and  whose  want  of 
moderation  was  soon  evinced  by  his 
accepting,  after  an  affected  hesitation, 
the  splendid  bequest. 

Threatened  with  so  serious  a  danger, 
it  h  not  surprising  that  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  in  the  utmost  alarm,  and 
erelong  took  steps  to  endeavour  to 
avert  it.  Such,  however,  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  name  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  ad- 
dition made  by  this  bequest  to  his 
power,  that  the  new  monarch,  in  the 
first  instance,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies  without  any  op- 
position. The  Spanish  Netherlands, 
so  Important  both  from  their  intrinsic 
riches,  their  situation  as  the  certain 
theatre  of  war,  and  the  numerous 
fort  ified  towns  with  which  they  were 
studded,  had  been  early  secured  for 
the  young  Bourbon  prince  by  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  governor  of  those  valuable 
possessions.  Sardinia,  Naples,  Sicily, 
the  Milanese,  and  the  other  Spanish 
possessions  in  Italy,  speedily  followed 
the  example.  The  distant  colonies  of 
the  crown  of  Castile,  in  America  and 
the  Indies,  sent  in  their  adhesion.  The 
young  Prince  of  Anjou 'made  his  for- 


mal entry  into  Spain  in  the  beginning 
of  1701,  and  was  crowned  at  Madrid 
under  the  title  of  Philip  V.  The 
principal  continental  powers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Emperor,  acknow- 
ledged his  title  to  the  throne.  The 
Dutch  were  in  despair :  they  beheld 
the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  brought  to 
their  very  gates.  Flanders,  instead 
of  being  the  barrier  of  Europe  against 
France,  had  become  the  outwork  of 
France  against  Europe.  The  flag  of 
Louis  XIV.  floated  on  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  and  Ghent.  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  Flanders,  were  united  in 
one  close  league,  and  in  fact  formed 
but  one  dominion.  It  was  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne  over  again,  directed 
with  equal  ability,  founded  on  greater 
power,  and  backed  by  the  boundless 
treasures  of  the  Indies.  Spain  had 
threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe  in 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century : 
France  had  all  but  proved  fatal  to  them 
in  the  close  of  the  seventeenth.  What 
hope  was  there  of  being  able  to  make- 
head  against  them  both,  united  under 
such  a  head  as  Louis  XIV.  ? 

Great  as  these  dangers  were,  how- 
ever, they  had  no  effect  in  daunting 
the  heroic  spirit  of  William  III.  In 
concert  with  the  Emperor,  and  the 
United  Provinces,  who  were  too  nearly 
threatened  to  be  backward  in  falling 
into  his  views,  he  laboured  for  the 
formation  of  a  great  confederacy, 
which  might  prevent  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Castile  in  one 
family,  and  prevent,  before  it  was  too 
late,  the  consolidation  of  a  power 
which  threatened  to  be  so  formidable 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  The  death 
of  that  intrepid  monarch  in  March 
"  1702,  which,  had  it  taken  place  earlier, 
might  have  prevented  the  formation 
of  the  confederacy,  as  it  was,  proved 
no  impediment,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
His  measures  had  been  so  well  taken, 
his  resolute  spirit  had  laboured  with 
such  effect,  that  the  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  between  the  Emperor, 
England,  and  Holland,  had  been 
already  signed.  The  accession  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  without  weakening  its 
bonds,  added  another  power,  of  no 
mean  importance,  to  its  ranks.  Her 
husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
brought  the  forces  of  that  kingdom  to 
aid  the  common  cause.  Prussia  soon 
after  followed  the  example.  On  ther 
other  hand,  Bavaria,  closely  connected 
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with  the  French  and  Spanish  monar- 
chies, both  by  jealousy  of  Austria,  and 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  its  Elector  held,  adhered  to 
France.  Thus  the  forces  of  Europe 
were  mutually  arrayed  and  divided, 
much  as  they  afterwards  were  in  the 
coalition  against  Napoleon  in  1813. 
It  might  already  be  foreseen,  that 
Flanders,  the  Bavarian  plains,  Spain, 
and  Lombardy,  would,  as  in  the  great 
contest  which  followed  a  century  after, 
be  the  theatre  of  war.  But  the  forces 
of  France  and  Spain  possessed  this 
advantage,  unknown  in  former  wars, 
but  immense  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  that  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
numerous  fortresses  of  which  were 
alike  valuable  as  a  basis  of  offensive 
operations,  and  as  affording  asylums  all 
but  impregnable  in  cases  of  disaster. 
The  Allied  generals,  whether  they 
commenced  their  operations  in  Flan- 
ders or  on  the  side  of  Germany,  had 
to  begin  on  the  Rhine,  and  cut  their 
way  through  the  long  barrier  of  for- 
tresses with  which  the  genius  of  Van- 
ban  and  Cohorn  had  encircled  the 
frontiers  of  the  monarchy. 

"War  having  been  resolved  on,  the 
first  step  was  taken  by  the  Emperor, 
who  laid  claim  to  Milan  as  a  fief  of 
the  empire,  and  supported  his  preten- 
sions by  moving  an  army  into  Italy 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  who  afterwards  became  so 
celebrated  as  the  brother  and  worthy 
rival  of  Marlborough  in  arms.  The 
French  and  Spaniards  assembled  an 
army  in  the  Milanese  to  resist  his 
advance  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
having  joined  the  cause,  that  impor- 
tant city  was  garrisoned  by  the  French 
troops.  But  Prince  Eugene  erelong 
obliged  them  to  fall  back  from  the 
banks  of  the  Adige  to  the  line  of  the 
Oglio,  on  which  they  made  a  stand. 
But  though  hostilities  had  thus  com- 
menced in  Italy,  negotiations  were 
still  carried  on  at  the  Hague  ;  though 
unhappily  the  pretensions  of  the  French 
king  were  found  to  be  of  so  exorbitant 
a  character,  that  an  accommodation 
was  impossible.  Maryborough's  first 
mission  to  the  Continent,  however, 
after  the  accession  of  Anne,  was  of  a 
diplomatic  character ;  and  it  was  by 
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his  unwearied  efforts,  suavity  of  man- 
ner, and  singular  talents  for  negotia- 
tion, that  the  difficulties  which  attend 
the  formation  of  all  such  extensive 
confederacies  were  ov(  rcome.  And  it 
was  not  till  war  was  declared,  on  4th 
May  1702,  that  he  first  took  the  com- 
mand as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Allied  armies. 

The  first  operation  of  the  Allies 
was  an  attack  on  the  small  fort  of 
Kaiserworth,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  which  belonged  to  the  Elector 
of  Cologne,  which  surrendered  on  the 
15th  May.  The  main  French  army, 
nominally  under  the  direction  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  really  of  Marshal 
Boufilers,  entered  the  Duchy  of  Cleves 
in  the  end  of  the  same  month,  and 
soon  became  engaged  with  the  Allied 
forces,  which  at  first,  being  inferior  in 
numbers,  fell  back.  Marlborough  reach- 
ed headquarters  when  the  French  lay 
before  Nimeguen ;  and  the  Dutch 
trembled  for  that  frontier  town.  Re- 
inforcements, however,  rapidly  came 
in  from  all  quarters  to  join  the  Allied 
army  ;  and  Marlborough,  finding  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  gallant  force 
sixty  thousand  strong,  resolved  to 
commence  offensive  operations.  His 
first  operation  was  the  siege  of  Yen- 
loo,  which  was  earned  by  storm  on 
the  18th  September,  after  various 
actions  in  the  course  of  the  siege. 
"  My  Lord  Cutts,"  says  Marlborough, 
"  commanded  at  one  of  the  breaches  ; 
and  the  English  grenadiers  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  that  entered 
the  fort."*  Ruremonde  was  next  be- 
sieged; and  the  Allies,  steadily  advan- 
cing, opened  the  navigation  of  the 
Meuse  as  far  as  Maestricht.  Steven- 
swart  was  taken  on  the  1st  October ; 
and,  on  the  6th,  Ruremonde  surren- 
dered. Liege  was  the  next  object  of 
attack  ;  and  the  breaches  of  the  cita- 
del were,  by  the  skilful  operations  of 
Cohorn,  who  commanded  the  Allied 
engineers  and  artillery,  declared  prac- 
ticable on  the  23d  of  the  same  month. 
The  assault  was  immediately  ordered ; 
and  "  by  the  extraordinary  bravery," 
says  Marlborough,  "  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  the  citadel  was  carried 
by  storm  ;  and,  for  the  honour  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  the  English  were 
the  first  that  got  upon  the  breach."  f 


*  Despatches,  21st  September  1702. 


f  Detpatctes,  23d  October  1702. 
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So  early  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
war  where  ignorance  and  infatuation 
has  not  led  them  into  the  field,  did  the 
native-born  valour  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  make  itself  known  !  Seven  bat- 
tal'.ons  and  a  half  were  made  prisoners 
on  this  occasion ;  and  so  disheartened 
was  the  enemy  by  the  fall  of  the  cita- 
del, that  the  castle  of  the  Chartreuse, 
wiih  its  garrison  of  1500  men,  capitu- 
latod  a  few  days  afterwards.  This 
las:  success  gave  the  Allies  the  entire 
corimandof  Liege,  and  concluded  this 
short  but  glorious  campaign,  in  the 
corrse  of  which  they  had  made  them- 
selves masters  by  main  force,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  French  army,  of  four 
for  ified  towns,  conquered  all  Spanish 
Guelderland,  opened  the  Meuse  as  far 
as  Maestricht,  carried  the  strong 
castles  of  Liege  by  storm,  advanced 
their  standards  from  the  Rhine  far 
into  Flanders,  and  become  enabled  to 
take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  the 
enemy's  territory,  amidst  its  fertile 
fields. 

The  campaign  being  now  concluded, 
anc  both  parties  having  gone  into  win- 
ter quarters,  Marlborougli  embarked 
on  the  Meuse  to  return  to  London, 
whore  his  presence  was  much  required 
to  steady  the  authority  and  direct  the 
cabinet  of  the  Queen,  who  had  so  re- 
cently taken  her  seat  on  the  throne. 
Wl  en  dropping  down  the  Meuse,  in 
company  of  the  Dutch  commissioners, 
he  was  made  prisoner  by  a  French 
partisan,  who  had  made  an  incursion 
into  those  parts ;  and  owed  his  escape 
to  the  presence  of  mind  of  a  servant 
named  Gill,  who,  unperceived,  put 
into  his  master's  hands  an  old  pass- 
pOFu  in  the  name  of  General  Church- 
ill. The  Frenchman,  intent  only  on 
plunder,  seized  all  the  plate  and  valu- 
abl(  s  in  the  boat,  and  made  prison- 
ers the  small  detachment  of  soldiers 
who  accompanied  them;  but,  ignorant 
of  ihe  inestimable  prize  within  his 
grat-p,  allowed  the  remainder  of  the 
party,  including  Marlborough,  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  way.  On  this  occasion, 
it  may  truly  be  said,  the  boat  carried 
Cses-ar  and  his  fortunes.  He  arrived 
in  safety  at  the  Hague,  where  the 
people,  who  regarded  him  as  their 
guardian  angel,  and  had  heard  of  his 
narrow  escape,  received  him  with  the 
mos.  enthusiastic  acclamations.  From 
theiice,  having  concerted  the  plan  with 
the  Dutch  government  for  the  ensuing 
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campaign,  he  crossed  over  to  London, 
where  his  reception  by  the  Queen  and 
nation  was  of  the  most  gratifying  de- 
scription. Her  Majesty  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Marlborougli 
and  Marquis  of  Blandford,  and  sent  a 
message  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
suggesting  a  pension  to  him  of  £5000 
a-year,  secured  on  the  revenue  of  the 
post-office ;  but  that  House  refused 
to  consent  to  the  alienation  of  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  the  public  revenue. 
He  was  amply  compensated,  however, 
for  this  disappointment,  by  the  enthu- 
siastic reception  he  met  with  from  all 
classes  of  the  nation,  which,  long  un- 
accustomed to  military  success,  at 
least  in  any  cause  in  which  it  could 
sympathize,  hailed  with  transports  of 
joy  this  first  revival  of  triumph  in 
support  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
over  that  power  with  whom,  for  cen- 
turies, they  had  maintained  so  constant 
a  rivalry. 

The  campaign  of  1703  was  not  fruit- 
ful of  great  events.  Taught,  by  the  un- 
toward issue  of  the  preceding  one, 
the  quality  of  the  general  and  army 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  the 
French  general  cautiously  remained  on 
the  defensive ;  and  so  skilfully  were  the 
measures  of  Marshal  Boufflers  taken, 
that  all  the  efforts  of  Marlborough 
were  unable  to  force  him  to  a  general 
action.  The  war  in  Flanders  was  thus 
limited  to  one  of  posts  and  sieges ; 
but  in  that  the  superiority  of  the 
Allied  arms  was  successfully  asserted, 
Parliament  having  been  prevailed  on 
to  consent  to  an  augmentation  of  the 
British  contingent.  But  a  treaty  having 
been  concluded  with  Sweden,  and 
various  reinforcements  having  been 
received  from  the  lesser  powers,  pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  siege  of 
Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  a  frontier  town 
of  Flanders,  of  great  importance  from 
its  commanding  the  passage  of  that 
artery  of  Germany,  and  stopping,  while 
in  the  enemy's  hands,  all  transit  of 
military  stores  or  provisions  for  the 
use  of  the  armies  in  Bavaria,  or  on 
the  Upper  Rhine.  The  batteries 
opened  with  seventy  heavy  guns  and 
English  mortars  on  the  14th  May 
1704 ;  a  vigorous  sortie  with  a  thou- 
sand foot  was  repulsed,  after  having 
at  first  gamed  some  success,  on  the 
following  day,  and  on  the  16th  two 
breaches  having  been  declared  practi- 
cable, the  garrison  surrendered  at  dis- 
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cretion.  After  this  success,  the  army 
moved  against  Huys,  and  it  was  taken 
with  its  garrison  of  900  men  on  the 
23d  August.  Marlborough  and  the 
English  generals,  after  this  success, 
were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  advisable  at  all  hazard  to  attempt 
forcing  the  French  lines,  which  were 
strongly  fortified  between  Mehaigne 
and  Leuwe,  and  a  strong  opinion  to 
that  effect  was  transmitted  to  the 
Hague  on  the  very  day  after  the  fall 
of  Huys.*  They  alleged  with  reason, 
that  the  Allies  being  superior  in  Flan- 
ders, and  the  French  having  the  upper 
hand  in  Germany  and  Italy,  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  follow  up 
the  present  tide  of  success  in  the  only 
quarter  where  it  flowedin  their  favour, 
und  counterbalance  disasters  else- 
where, by  decisive  events  in  the 
quarter  where  it  was  most  material 
to  obtain  it.  The  Dutch  government, 
however,  set  on  getting  a  barrier  for 
themselves,  could  not  be  brought  to 
agree  to  this  course,  how  great  soever 
the  advantages  which  it  promised, 
and  insisted  instead,  that  he  should 
undertake  the  siege  of  Limbourg, 
which  lay  open  to  attack.  This  was 
accordingly  done;  the  trenches  were 
commenced  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  garrison  capitulated  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month :  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  total  defeat  of 
the  French  army,  which  would  in  all 
probability  have  ensued  if  the  bolder 
plan  of  operation  he  had  so  earnestly 
counselled  had  been  adopted.f  This 
terminated  the  campaign  of  1703, 
which,  though  successful,  had  led  to 
very  different  results  from  what  might 
have  been  anticipated  if  Marlborough's 
ad  vice  had  been  folio  wed,  and  an  earlier 
victory  of  Ramillies  laid  open  the  whole 
Flemish  plains.  Having  dispatched 
eight  battalions  to  reinforce  the  Prince 
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of  Hesse,  who  had  sustained  serious 
disaster  on  the  Moselle,  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  Archduke  Charles, 
whom  the  Allies  had  acknowledged  as 
Kingof  Spain,  who  presented  him  with 
amagnificent  sword  set  with  diamonds, 
and  set  out  for  the  Hague,  from  whence 
he  again  returned  to  London  to  con- 
cert measures  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, and  stimulate  the  British  go- 
vernment to  the  efforts  necessary  for 
its  successful  prosecution. 

But  while  success  had  thus  attended 
all  the  operations  of  the  Allies  in  Flan- 
ders, where  the  English  contingent 
acted,  and  Marlborough  had  the  com- 
mand, affairs  had  assumed  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
The  French  were  there  superior  alike 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  their 
troops,  and,  in  Germany  at  least,  in  the 
skill  with  which  they  were  commanded. 
Early  in  June,  Marshal  Tallard  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  French 
forces  in  Alsace,  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Strasburg  on  the  16th  July,  took 
Brissac  on  the  7th  September,  and  in- 
vested Landau  on  the  16th  October. 
The  Allies,  under  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
attempted  to  raise  the  siege,  but  were 
defeated  with  considerable  loss ;  and, 
soon  after,  Landau  surrendered,  thus 
terminating  with  disaster  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Upper  Rhine.  Still 
more  considerable  were  the  disasters 
sustained  in  Bavaria.  Marshal  Villars 
there  commanded,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  French  and  Bavarians,  defeated 
General  Stirum,  who  headed  the  Im- 
perialists, on  the  20th  September.  In 
December,  Marshal  Marsin,  who  had 
succeeded  Villars  in  the  command, 
made  himself  master  of  the  important 
city  of  Augsburg,  and  in  January 
1704  the  Bavarians  got  possession  of 
Passau.  Meanwhile,  a  formidable 
insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Hun- 


*  Memorial,  24th  August  1703. — Despatches,  i.  165. 

f  Marlborough  was  much  chagrined  at  being  interrupted  in  his  meditated  de- 
cisive operations  by  the  States- General,  on  this  occasion.  On  the  6th  September, 
he  wrote  to  them : — "  Vos  Hautes  Puissances  jugeront  bien  par  le  camp  que  nous 
venons  de  prendre,  qu'on  n'a  pas  voulu  se  resoudre  a  tenter  les  lignes.  J'ai  ete  con- 
vaincu  de  plus  en  plus,  depuis  Fhonneur  que  j'ai  eu  de  vous  ecrire,  par  les  avis  que 
j'ai  re9u  journellement  de  la  situation  des  ennemis,  que  cette  entreprise  n'etait  pas 
seulement  practicable,  mais  meme  qu'on  pourrait  en  espcrer  tout  le  succes  que  je 
m'4tais  propose  :  enfin  1'occasion  en  est  perdue,  et  je  souhaite  de  tout  mon  cceur 
qu'elle  n'ait  aucune  facheuse  suite,  et  qu'on  n'ait  pas  lieu  de  s'en  repentir  quand 
il  sera  trop  tard." — MABLBOROCGH  aux  Etats  Generalise;  6  Septembre  1703. 
Despatches,  i.  173. 
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gaiy,  which  so  distracted  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna,  that  that  capital  itself 
seemed, to  be  threatened  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  French  and  Bava- 
rians after  the  fall  of  Passau.  No 
e\  ent  of  importance  took  place  in  Italy 
during  the  campaign;  Count  Strah- 
remberg,  who  commanded  the  Impe- 
rial forces,  having  with  great  ability 
forced  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  a  superior  body  of  French 
troops,  to  retire.  But  in  Bavaria  and 
on  the  Danube,  it  was  evident  that  the 
A  Hies  were  overmatched ;  and  to  the  re- 
st oration  of  the  balance  in  that  quarter, 
the  anxious  attention  of  the  confede- 
rates was  turned  during  the  winter  of 
1703-4.  The  dangerous  state  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  empire  awakened 
the  greatest  solicitude  at  the  Hague, 
an  well  as  unbounded  terror  at  Vienna, 
from  whence  the  most  urgent  repre- 
sentations were  made  on  the  necessity 
ot*reinforcements  being  sent  from  Marl- 
borough  to  their  support.  But  though 
this  was  agreed  to  by  England  and 
Holland,  so  straitened  were  the  Dutch 
finances,  that  they  were  wholly  un- 
able to  form  the  necessary  magazines 
to  enable  the  Allies  to  commence  opera- 
tions.  Marlborough,  during  the  whole 
of  January  and  February  1704,  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  over- 
come these  difficulties ;  and  the  pre- 
parations having  at  length  been  com- 
pleted, it  was  agreed  by  the  States, 
according  to  a  plan  of  the  campaign 
laid  down  by  Marlborough,  that  he 
Limself  should  proceed  into  Bavaria 
with  the  great  body  of  the  Allied 
army  in  Flanders,  leaving  only  an 
jinny  of  observation  there,  to  restrain 
:my  incursion  which  the  French  troops 
might  attempt  during  his  absence. 

Marlborough  began  his  march  with 
the  great  body  of  his  forces  on  the 
8th  May,  and  crossing  the  Meuse  at 
Maestricht,  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
expedition  towards  the  Rhine  by  Bed- 
bourg  and  Kirpen,  and  arrived  at  Bonn 
on  the  22d  May.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  were  also  powerfully  rein- 
forcing their  army  on  the  Danube. 


Early  in  the  same  month  26,000  men 
joined  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  while 
Villeroi  with  the  army  of  Flanders 
was  hastening  in  the  same  direction. 
Marlborough  having  obtained  intelli- 
gence of  these  great  additions  to  the 
enemy's  forces  in  the  vital  quarter, 
wrote  to  the  States- General,  that 
unless  they  promptly  sent  him  suc- 
cour, the  Emperor  would  be  entirely 
ruined.*  Meanwhile,  however,  rely- 
ing chiefly  on  himself,  he  redoubled 
his  activity  and  diligence.  Con- 
tinuing his  march  up  the  Rhine 
by  Coblentz  and  Cassel,  opposite 
Mayence,  he  crossed  the  Necker  near 
Ladenbourg  on  the  3d  June.  From 
thence  he  pursued  his  march  without 
intermission  by  Mundelshene,  where 
he  had,  on  the  10th  June,  his  first  in- 
terne w  with  Prince  Eugene,  who  had 
been  called  from  Italy  to  co-operate 
in  stemming  the  torrent  of  disaster  in 
Germany.  From  thence  he  advanced 
by  Great  Heppach  to  Langenau,  and 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy 
on  the  2d  July,  on  the  Schullenberg, 
near  Donawert.  Marlborough,  at  the 
head  of  the  advanced  guard  of  nine 
thousand  men,  there  attacked  the 
French  and  Bavarians,  12,000  strong, 
in  their  intrenched  camp,  which  was 
extremely  strong,  and  after  a  despe- 
rate resistance,  aided  by  an  opportune 
attack  by  the  Prince  of  Baden,  who 
commanded  the  Emperor's  forces, 
carried  the  intrenchments,  with  the 
whole  artillery  which  they  mounted, 
and  the  loss  of  7000  men  and  thirteen 
standards  to  the  vanquished.  He  was 
inclined  to  venture  upon  this  hazard- 
ous attempt  by  having  received  in- 
telligence on  the  same  day  from  Prince 
Eugene,th  at  Marsh  als  Villeroi  and  Tal  - 
lard,  at  the  head  of  fifty  battalions,  arid 
sixty  squadrons  of  their  best  troops, 
had  arrived  at  Strasburg,  and  were 
using  the  utmost  diligence  to  reach 
the  Bavarian  forces  through  the  de- 
files of  the  Black  Forest. 

This  brilliant  opening  of  the  German 
campaign  was  soon  followed  by  sub- 
stantial results.  A  few  days  after 


*  "  Ce  matin  j'aiappris  par  une  estafette  que  les  ennemis  avai ent  joint  1'Electeur 
de  Baviere  avec  26,000  homines,  et  que  M.  de  Villeroi  a  passe  la  Meuse  avec  la 
meilleure  partie  de  1'armee  des  Pays  Bas,  et  qu'il  poussait  sa  marche  en  toute 
diligence  vers  la  Moselle,  de  sorte  que,  sans  un  prompt  secours,  1'empire  court 
risque  d'etre  entierement  abime." — MARYBOROUGH,  aux  Etats  Gtneraux  ;  Bonn, 
2  Mai  1704.  Despatches,  i.  274. 
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Bain  surrendered,  Aicha  was  carried 
"by assault;  and,  followingup his  career 
of  success,  Marlborough  advanced  to 
within  a  league  of  Augsburg,  under 
the  cannon  of  which  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  was  placed  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  forces,  in  a  situation  too 
strong  to  admit  of  its  being  forced. 
He  here  made  several  attempts  to 
detach  the  Elector,  who  was  now 
reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  from 
the  French  alliance  ;  but  that  prince, 
relying  on  the  great  army,  forty-five 
thousand  strong,  which  Marshal  Tal- 
lard  was  bringing  up  to  his  support 
from  the  Rhine,  adhered  with  honour- 
able fidelity  to  his  engagements. 
Upon  this,  Marlborough  took  post 
near  Friburg,  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  cut  him  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  his  dominions ;  and 
ravaged  the  country  with  his  light 
troops,  levying  contributions  wherever 
they  went,  and  burning  the  villages 
with  savage  ferocity  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Munich.  Thus  was  avenged 
the  barbarous  desolation  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, thirty  years  before,  by  the 
French  army  under  the  orders  of 
Marshal  Turenne.  Overcome  by  the 
cries  of  his  suffering  subjects,  the 
Elector  at  length  consented  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation,  which  made  some 
progress;  but  the  rapid  approach  of 
Marshal  Tallard  with  the  French 
army  through  the  Black  Forest,  caused 
him  to  break  it  off,  and  hazard  all  on 
the  fortune  of  war.  Unable  to  induce 
the  Elector,  by  the  barbarities  unhap- 
pily, at  that  time,  too  frequent  on  all 
sides  in  war,  either  to  quit  his  in- 
trenched camp  under  the  cannon  of 
Augsburg,  or  abandon  the  French 
alliance,  the  English  general  under- 
took the  siege  of  Ingolstadt ;  he  himself 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army 
covering  the  siege,  and  Prince  Louis 
of  Baden  conducting  the  operations  in 
the  trenches.  Upon  this,  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  broke  up  from  his  strong 
position,  and,  abandoning  with  heroic 
resolution  his  own  country,  inarched 
to  Biberbach,  where  he  effected  his 
junction  with  Marshal  Tallard,  who 
now  threatened  Prince  Eugene  with 
an  immediate  attack.  No  sooner  had 
he  received  intelligence  of  this,  than 
Marlborough,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
sent  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg  with 
twenty-seven  squadrons  of  horse  to 
reinforce  the  prince ;  and  early  next 


morning  detached  General  Churchill 
with  twenty  battalions  across  the 
Danube,  to  be  in  a  situation  to  sup- 
port him  in  case  of  need  He  himself 
immediately  after  followed,  and  joined 
the  Prince  with  his  whole  army  on 
the  llth.  Every  thing  now  presaged 
decisive  events.  The  Elector  had 
boldly  quitted  Bavaria,  leaving  his 
whole  dominions  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  except  the  fortified  cities  of 
Munich  and  Augsburg,  and  periled 
his  crown  upon  the  issue  of  war  at  the 
French  headquarters  ;  while  Maiibo- 
rough and  Eugene  had  united  their 
forces,  with  a  determination  to  give 
battle  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  in  the 
enemy's  territory,  with  their  com- 
munications exposed  to  the  utmost 
hazard,  under  circumstances  where 
defeat  could  be  attended  with  nothing 
short  of  total  ruin. 

The  French  and  Bavarian  army 
consisted  of  fifty-five  thousand  men, 
of  whom  nearly  forty-five  thousand 
were  French  troops,  the  very  best 
which  the  monarchy  could  produce. 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  sixty- 
six  battalions  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  squadrons,  which,  with  the  ar- 
tillery, might  be  about  fifty  thousand 
combatants.  The  forces  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  were  thus  nearly  equal  in 
point  of  numerical  amount ;  but  there 
was  a  wide  difference  in  their  compo- 
sition. Four -fifths  of  the  French  army 
were  national  troops,  speaking  the 
same  language,  animated  by  the  same 
feelings,  accustomed  to  the  same  dis- 
cipline, and  the  most  of  whom  had 
been  accustomed  to  act  together. 
The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a 
motley  assemblage,  like  Hannibal's  at 
Cannae,  or  Wellington's  at  Waterloo, 
composed  of  the  troops  of  many  diffe- 
rent nations,  speaking  different  lan- 
guages, trained  to  different  discipline, 
but  recently  assembled  together,  and 
under  the  orders  of  a  stranger  general, 
one  of  those  haughty  islanders,  little 
in  general  inured  to  war,  but  whose 
cold  or  supercilious  manners  had 
so  often  caused  jealousies  to  arise 
in  the  best  cemented  confederacies. 
English,  Prussians,  Danes,  Wirtem- 
burgers,  Dutch,  Hanoverians,  and 
Hessians,  were  blended  in  such  nearly 
equal  proportions,  that  the  arms  of  no 
one  state  could  be  said  by  its  numeri- 
cal preponderance  to  be  entitled  to 
the  precedence.  But  the  consummate 
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address,  splendid  talents,  and  concilia- 
te iy  manners  of  Marlborough,  as  well 
aj;  the  brilliant  valour  which  the 
English  auxiliary  force  had  displayed 
on  many  occasions,  had  von  for  them 
tl  e  lead,  as  they  had  formerly  done 
\vlien  in  no  greater  force  among  the 
confederates  under  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion  in  the  Holy  War.  It  was  univer- 
sally felt  that  upon  them,  as  the  Tenth 
Legion  of  Caesar,  or  the  Old  Guard 
of  Napoleon,  the  weight  of  the  contest 
ar  the  decisive  moment  would  fall. 
The  army  was  divided  into  two  corps- 
d'armee ;  the  first  commanded  by  the 
dike  in  person,  being  by  far  the 
strongest,  destined  to  bear  the  weight 
o  '  the  contest,  and  carry  in  front  the 
enemy's  position.  These  two  corps, 
though  co-operating,  were  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  other,  that  they 
•were  much  in  the  situation  of  the 
English  and  Prussians  at  Waterloo, 
o;  Napoleon  and  Ney's  corps  at  Baut- 
z^n.  The  second,  under  Prince  Eu- 
gene, which  consisted  chiefly  of  cavalry, 
was  much  weaker  in  point  of  numerical 
amount,  and  was  intended  for  a  sub- 
o  'dinate  attack,  to  distract  the  enemy's 
attention  from  the  principal  onset 
in  front  under  Marlborough.*  With 
ordinary  officers,  or  even  eminent  gene- 
rals of  a  second  order,  a  dangerous 
r.valiy  for  the  supreme  command 
•would  unquestionably  have  arisen, 
a  ad  added  to  the  many  seeds  of  divi- 
sion and  causes  of  weakness  which 
aiready  existed  in  so  multifarious  an 
a  -.-ray.  But  these  great  men  were  supe- 
r  or  to  all  such  petty  jealousies.  Each, 
c  jnscious  of  powers  to  do  great  things, 
and  proud  of  fame  already  acquired, 
\-as  willing  to  yield  what  was  neces- 
s  uy  for  the  common  good  to  the 
other.  They  had  no  rivalry,  save  a 
n  oble  emulation  who  should  do  most 
f»  >r  the  common  cause  in  which  they 
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were  jointly  engaged.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  their  junction  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  take  the  command 
of  the  whole  army  day  about ;  and  so 
perfectly  did  their  views  on  all  points 
coincide,  and  so  entirely  did  their  noble 
hearts  beat  in  unison,  that  during 
eight  subsequent  campaigns  that  they 
for  the  most  part  £cted  together,  there 
was  never  the  slightest  division  be- 
tween them,  nor  any  interruption  of 
the  harmony  with  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Allies  were  conducted. 

The  French  position  was  in  places 
strong,  and  their  disposition  for  resist- 
ance at  each  point  where  they  were 
threatened  by  attack  from  the  Allied 
forces,  judicious ;  but  there  was  a  fatal 
defect  in  its  general  conception. 
Marshal  Tallard  was  on  the  right, 
resting  on  the  Danube,  which  secured 
him  from  being  turned  in  that  quar- 
ter, having  the  village  of  BLENHEIM 
in  his  front,  which  was  strongly  garri- 
soned by  twenty-six  battalions  and 
twelve  squadrons,  all  native  French 
troops.  In  the  centre  was  the  village 
of  Oberglau,  which  was  occupied  by 
fourteen  battalions,  among  whom  were 
three  Irish  corps  of  celebrated  vete- 
rans. The  communication  between 
Blenheim  and  Oberglau  was  kept  up 
by  a  screen  consisting  of  eighty 
squadrons,  in  two  lines,  having  two 
brigades  of  foot,  consisting  of  seven 
battalions,  in  its  centre.  The  left,  op- 
posite Prince  Eugene,  was  under  the 
orders  of  Marshal  Margin,  and  con- 
sisted of  twenty-two  battalions  of 
infantry  and  thirty-six  squadrons, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Bava- 
riansandMarshalMarsin'smen,  posted 
in  front  of  the  village  of  Lutzingen. 
Thus  the  French  consisted  of  sixty-nine 
battalions  and  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  squadrons,  and  were  posted  in 
a  line  strongly  supported  at  each  ex- 


*  The  following  was  the  composition  of  these  two  corps,  which  will  show  of 
T  hat  a  motley  array  the  Allied  army  was  composed  : — 
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tremity,  but  weak  in  the  centre,  and 
with  the  wings,  where  the  great  body 
of  the  infantry  was  placed,  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  other,  that,  if  the 
centre  was  broken  through,  each  ran 
the  risk  of  being  enveloped  by  the 
enemy,  without  the  other  being  able 
to  render  them  any  assistance.    This 
danger  as  to  the  troops  in  Blenheim, 
the  flower  of  their  army,  was  much 
augmented  by  the  circumstance,  that 
if  their  centre  was  forced  where  it  was 
formed  of  cavalry  only,  and  the  vic- 
tors   turned    sharp    round    towards 
Blenheim,  the  horse  would  be  driven 
headlong  into  the  Danube,  and  the 
foot  in  that  village  would  run  the 
hazard  of  being  surrounded  or  pushed 
into  that  river,  which  was  not  fordable, 
even  for  horse,  in  any  part.      But 
though  these  circumstances  would,  to 
a  far-seeing  general,  have  presaged 
serious  disaster  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
yet  the  position  was  strong  in  itself, 
and  the  French  generals,  long  accus- 
tomed to  victory,  had  some  excuse  for 
not  having  taken  sufficiently  into  view 
the  contingencies  likely  to  occur  in 
the  event  of  defeat.   Both  the  villages 
at  the  extremity  of  their  line  had  been 
strengthened,  not  only  with  intrench- 
ments  hastily  thrown  up  around  them, 
thickly  mounted  with  heavy  cannon, 
.but  with  barricades  at  all  their  princi- 
.>pal  entrances,  formed  of  overturned 
carts  and  all  the  furniture  of  the  houses, 
which  they  had  seized  upon,  as  the  in- 
surgents did  at  Paris  in  1830,  for  that 
purpose.  The  army  stood  upon  a  hill  or 
gentle  eminence,  the  guns  from  which 
commanded  the  whole  plain  by  which 
alone  it  could  be  approached ;   and 
this  plain  was  low,  and  intersected  on 
the  right,  in  front  of  Blenheim,  by  a 
rivulet  which  flows  down  by  a  gentle 
descent  to  the  Danube,  and  in  front 
of  Oberglau  by  another  rivulet,  which 
runs  in  two  branches  till  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  Danube ;  into  which  it 
also  empties  itself.     These  rivulets 
had  bridges  over  them  at  the  points 
where  they  flowed  through  villages ; 
but  they  were  difficult  of  passage  in 
the  other  places  for  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, and,  with  the  ditches  cut  in 
the  swampy  meadows  through  which 
they  flowed,  proved  no  small  impedi- 
ment to  the  advance  of  the  Allied 
army. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  before 


the  action  began,  in  person  visited 
each  important  battery,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  range  of  the  guns.  The 
troops  under  his  command  were 
drawn  up  in  four  lines  ;  the  infantry 
being  in  front,  and  the  cavalry  behind, 
in  each  line.  This  arrangement  was 
adopted  in  order  that  the  infantry, 
which  would  get  easiest  through  the 
streams,  might  form  on  the  other  side, 
and  cover  the  formation  of  the  cavalry, 
who  might  be  more  impeded.  The 
fire  of  cannon  soon  became  very  ani- 
mated on  both  sides,  and  the  infantry 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  rivulets 
with  that  cheerful  air  and  confident 
step  which  is  so  often  the  forerunner 
of  success.  On  Prince  Eugene's  side 
the  impediments,  however,  proved 
serious ;  the  beds  of  the  rivulets  were 
so  broad,  that  they  required  to  be 
filled  up  with  fascines  before  they 
could  be  passed  by  the  guns ;  and 
when  they  did  get  across,  they  re- 
plied without  much  effect  to  the  French 
cannon  thundering  from  the  heights, 
which  commanded  the  whole  field. 
At  half-past  twelve,  however,  these 
difficulties  were,  by  great  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Prince  Eugene  and  his  wing, 
overcome,  and  he  sent  word  to  Marlbo- 
rough that  he  was  ready.  The  English 
general  instantly  called  for  his  horse  ; 
the  troops  every  where  stood  to  their 
arms,  and  the  signal  was  given  to  ad- 
vance. The  rivulets  and  marshy 
ground  in  front  of  Blenheim  and 
Unterglau  were  passed  by  the  first 
line  without  much  difficulty,  though 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from 
the  French  batteries ;  and  the  firm 
ground  on  the  slope  being  reached,  the 
first  line  advanced  in  the  finest  order 
to  the  attack — the  cavalry  in  front 
having  now  defiled  to  a  side,  so  as  to 
let  the  English  infantry  take  the  lead. 
The  attack  must  be  given  in  the  words 
of  Dr  Hare's  Journal. 

«  Lord  Cutts  made  the  first  attack 
upon  Blenheim,  with  the  English  gre- 
nadiers. Brigadier-general  Rowe  led 
up  his  brigade,  which  formed  the  first 
line,  and  was  sustained  in  the  second  by 
a  brigade  of  Hessians.  Rowe  was  within 
thirty  paces  of  the  palisades  about 
Blenheim  when  the  enemy  gave  their 
first  fire,  by  which  a  great  many  offi- 
cers and  men  fell ;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  that  brave  officer  marched  direct 
up  to  the  pales,  on  which  he  struck  his 
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sword  before  he  allowed  his  men  to  fire. 
His  orders  were  to  enter  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet ;  but  the  superiority  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  strength  of  their 
pc  st,  rendered  this  impossible.  The  first 
line  was  therefore  forced  to  retire ; 
Howe  was  struck  down  badly  wounded 
at  the  foot  of  the  pales  ;  his  lieut.-colo- 
nel  and  major  were  killed  in  endea- 
vouring to  bring  him  off,  and  some 
squadrons  of  French  gens-d'armes  having 
charged  the  brigade  while  retiring  in 
disorder,  it  was  partially  broken,  and  one 
of  the  colours  of  Rowe's  regiment  was 
taken.  The  Hessians  in  the  second  line 
upon  this  advanced  briskly  forward, 
charged  the  squadrons,  retook  the  co- 
lour, and  repulsed  them.  Lord  Cutts, 
however,  seeing  fresh  squadrons  coming 
down  upon  him,  sent  to  request  some 
cavalry  should  be  sent  to  cover  his 
flank.  Five  British  squadrons  accord- 
ingly were  moved  up,  and  speedily 
charged  by  eight  of  the  enemy  ;  the 
French  gave  their  fire  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, but  the  English  charged  sword  in 
hand,  and  put  them  to  the  rout.  Being 
overpowered,  however,  by  fresh  squa- 
drons, and  galled  by  the  fire  which 
issued  from  the  enclosures  of  Blenheim, 
our  horse  were  driven  back  in  their 
turn,  and  recoiled  in  disorder. 

"  Mar Iborough,  foreseeing  that  the  ene- 
my would  pursue  this  advantage,  resolved 
to  bring  his  whole  cavalry  across  the 
rivulets.  The  operation  was  begun  by 
the  English  horse.  It  proved  more  dif- 
ficult, however,  than  was  expected, 
especially  to  the  English  squadrons ;  as 
they  had  to  cross  the  rivulet  where  it 
was  divided,  and  the  meadows  were  very 
soft.  However,  they  surmounted  those 
difficulties,  and  got  over ;  but  when  they 
advanced,  they  were  so  severely  galled 
by  the  infantry  in  Blenheim  firing  upon 
their  flank,  while  the  cavalry  charged 
them  in  front,  that  they  were  forced  to 
retire,  which  they  did,  under  cover  of 
BulowandBothmer's  German  dragoons, 
who  succeeded  them  in  the  passage. 
Marlborough,  seeing  the  enemy  resolute 
to  maintain  the  ground  occupied  by 
his  cavalry,  gave  orders  for  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  cavalry  to  pass  wher- 
ever they  could  get  across.  There  was 
very  great  difficulty  and  danger  in  de- 
filing over  the  rivulet  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy,  already  formed  and  supported 
by  several  batteries  of  cannon ;  yet  by 
the  brave  examples  and  intrepidity  of 
the  officers,  they  were  at  length  got 
over,  and  kept  their  ground  on  the  other 
side .  Bulow  stretched  across,  opposite 
to  Oberglau,  with  the  Danish  and  Ha- 
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noverian  horse  ;  but  near  that  village 
they  were  so  vigorously  charged  by  the 
French  cavalry,  that  they  were  driven 
back.  Rallying,  they  were  again  led  to 
the  charge,  and  again  routed  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  charges  of  the  horse  ia 
front,  and  the  dreadful  fire  from  the  in- 
closures  of  Blenheim.  Nor  did  the  at- 
tack on  Oberglau  to  the  British  right, 
under  Prince  Holstein,  succeed  better  ; 
no  sooner  had  he  passed  the  rivulet, 
than  the  Irish  veterans,  posted  there, 
came  pouring  down  upon  them,  took  the 
prince  prisoner,  and  threw  the  whole 
into  confusion.  Upon  this,  Marlborough 
galloped  to  the  spot  at  the  head  of 
some  squadrons,  followed  by  three  bat- 
talions, which  had  not  yet  been  engaged. 
With  the  horse  he  charged  the  Irish 
battalions  in  flank,  and  forced  them, 
back ;  the  foot  he  posted  himself,  and 
having  re-established  affairs  at  that 
point,  returned  rapidly  to  the  left,  where 
he  found  the  whole  of  his  corps  passed 
over  the  streams,  and  on  firm  ground  on 
the  other  side.  The  horse  were  drawn 
up  in  two  lines  fronting  the  enemy ; 
the  foot  in  two  lines  behind  them  ;  and 
some  guns,  under  Colonel  Blood,  having 
been  hurried  across  by  means  of  pon- 
toons, were  brought  to  bear  upon  some 
battalions  of  foot  which  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  enemy's  horse,  and 
made  great  havoc  in  their  ranks. 

"  It  was  now  past  three,  and  the 
Duke,  having  got  his  whole  men  ready 
for  the  attack,  sent  to  Prince  Eugene 
to  know  if  he  was  ready  to  support 
him.  But  the  efforts  of  that  gallant 
prince  had  not  been  attended  with  the 
same  success.  In  the  first  onset,  indeed, 
his  Danish  and  Prussian  infantry  had 
gained  considerable  success,  and  taken 
six  guns,  and  the  Imperial  cavalry  had, 
by  a  vigorous  charge,  broken  the  first 
line  of  the  enemy's  horse ;  but  they 
failed  in  their  attack  on  the  second  line, 
and  were  driven  back  to  their  original 
ground ;  whereupon  the  Bavarian  caval- 
ry, rushing  forward,  enveloped  Eugene's 
foot,  who  were  forced  to  retire,  and  with 
difficulty  regained  their  original  ground. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Prince  Eugene 
made  a  second  attack  with  his  horse  ; 
but  they  were  again  repulsed  by  the 
bravery  of  the  Bavarian  cavalry,  and 
driven  for  refuge  into  the  wood,  in 
the  rear  of  their  original  position. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  bad  suc- 
cess, the  Prince  formed  his  troops  for 
a  third  attack,  and  himself  led  his 
cavalry  to  the  charge  ;  but  so  vigorous 
was  the  defence,  that  they  were  again 
repulsed  to  the  wood,  and  the  victorious 
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enemy's  dragoons  with  loud  cheers 
charged  the  Prussian  foot  in  flank,  and 
were  only  repelled  by  the  admirable 
steadiness  with  which  they  delivered 
their  fire,  and  stood  their  ground  with 
fixed  bayonets  in  front. 

"About  five  the  general  forward 
movement  was  made  which  determined 
the  issue  of  this  great  battle,  which  till 
then  had  seemed  doubtful.  The  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  having  ridden  along  the 
front,  gave  orders  to  sound  the  charge, 
•when  all  at  once  our  lines  of  horse 
moved  on,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  attack. 
Those  of  the  enemy  presented  their  car- 
bines at  some  distance  and  fired ;  but 
they  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  they 
wheeled  about,  broke,  and  fled.  The 
gens-d'armes  fled  towards  Hochstedt, 
which  was  about  two  miles  in  the  rear ; 
the  other  squadrons  towards  the  village 
of  Sondersheim,  which  was  nearer,  and 
on  the  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  Duke 
ordered  General  Hompesch,  with  thirty 
squadrons,  to  pursue  those  who  fled  to 
Hochstedt;  while  he  himself,  with  Prince 
Hesse  and  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
cavalry,  drove  thirty  of  the  enemy's 
squadrons  headlong  down  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  which,  being  very  steep, 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  greater 
part.  Vast  numbers  endeavoured  to 
save  themselves  by  swimming,  and  per- 
ished miserably.  Among  the  prison- 
ers taken  here  were  Marshal  Tallard 
and  his  suite,  who  surrendered  to  M. 
Beinenbourg,  aid- de-camp  to  the  Prince 
of  Hesse,  Marlborough  immediately 
desired  him  to  be  accommodated  with 
his  coach,  and  sent  a  pencil  note  to  the 
duchess  *  to  say  the  victory  was  gained. 
Others,  seeing  the  fate  of  their  comrades 
in  the  water,  endeavoured  to  save  them- 
selves by  defiling  to  the  right,  along  its 
margin,  towards  Hochstedt,  but  they 
were  met  and  intercepted  by  some  Eng- 
lish squadrons  ;  upon  seeing  which  they 
fled  iu  utter  confusion  towards  Morse- 
lingen,  and  did  not  again  attempt  to 
engage.  The  victorious  horse  upon  this 
fell  upon  several  of  the  enemy's  batta- 
Kons,  who  had  nearly  reached  Hoch- 
stedt, and  cut  them  to  pieces. 

f<  Meanwhile   Prince    Eugene,  by  a 
fourth  attack,  succeeded  in  driving  the 

Elector  of  Bavaria  from  his  position; 
and  the  Duke,  seeing  this,  sent  orders  to 
the  squadrons  in  pursuit,  towards  Morse- 


lingdh,  to  wheel  about  and  join  him. 
All  this  while  the  troops  in  Blenheim 
had  been  incessantly  attacked,  but  it 
still  held  out  and  gave  employment  to 
the  Duke's  infantry.  The  moment  the 
cavalry  had  beaten  off  that  of  the 
enemy,  and  cleared  the  field  between 
the  two  villages  of  them,  General 
Churchill  moved  both  lines  of  foot  upon 
the  village  of  Blenheim,  and  it  wras  soon 
surrounded  so  as  to  cut  off  all  possibility 
of  escape  except  on  the  side  next  the 
Danube.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  escape  that  way,  Webb,  with  the 
Queen 'a  regiment,  took  possession  of  a 
barrier  the  enemy  had  constructed  to 
cover  their  retreat,  and,  having  posted 
his  men  across  the  street  which  led  to 
the  Danube,  several  hundreds  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  attempting  to  make 
their  escape  that  way,  were  made  pri- 
soners. The  other  issue  to  the  Danube 
was  occupied  in  the  same  manner  by 
Prince  George's  regiment  :  all  who 
came  out  that  way  were  made  prisoners 
or  driven  into  the  Danube.  Some  en- 
deavoured to  break  out  at  other  places, 
but  General  Wood,  with  Lord  John  Hay  ;s 
regiment  of  prey  dragoons  (Scots  Greys) 
immediately  advanced  towards  them, 
and,  cantering  up  to  the  top  of  a  rising 
ground,  made  them  believe  they  had  a 
larger  force  behind  them,  and  stopped 
them  on  that  side.  When  Churchill 
saw  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  horse  de- 
cided, he  sent  to  request  Lord  Cutts  to 
attack  them  in  front,  while  he  himself 
attacked  them  in  flank.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done ;  the  Earl  of  Orkney 
and  General  Ingoldesby  entering  the 
village  at  the  same  time,  at  two  diffe- 
rent places,  at  the  head  of  their  respec- 
tive regiments.  But  so  vigorous  was 
the  resistance  made  by  the  enemy,  espe- 
cially at  the  churchyard,  that  they  were 
forced  to  retire.  The  vehement  fire, 
however,  of  the  cannon  and  howitzers, 
which  set  fire  to  several  barns  and 
houses,  added  to  the  circumstance  of 
their  commander,  M.  Clerambault.  hav- 
ing fled,  and  their  retreat  on  all  sides 
being  cut  off,  led  to  their  surrendering 
at  discretion,  to  the  number  of  six-and- 
twenty  battalions.  Thus  concluded  this 
great  battle,  in  which  the  enemy  had 
5900  more  than  the  Allies,  f  and  the 
advantage  of  a  very  strong  position, 
difficult  of  attack."? 


*  This  pencil  note  is  still  preserved  at  Blenheim. 
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In  this  battle  Marlborough's  wing 
lost  3000  men,  and  Eugene's  the  same 
lumber,  in  all  6000.  The  French 
lost  13,000  prisoners,  including  1200 
cfficcrs,  almost  all  taken  by  Marlbo- 
rough's  wing,  besides  84  pieces  of 
cannon,  25  standards,  and  90  colours  ; 
Eugene  took  13  pieces.  The  killed 
r  nd  wounded  were  14,000  more.  But 
the  total  loss  of  the  French  and  Ba- 
varians, including  those  who  desert- 
ed during  their  calamitous  retreat 
through  the  Black  Forest,  was  not 
lass  than  40,000  men,*  a  number 
ITeaterthan  any  which  they  sustained 
illl  the  still  more  disastrous  day  of 


This  account  of  the  battle,  which  is 
]>y  far  the  best  and  most  intelligible 
which  has  ever  yet  been  published, 
makes  it  quite  evident  to  what  cause 
1he  overwhelming  magnitude  of  this 
defeat  to  the  French  army  was  owing. 
The  strength  of  the  position  consisted 
solely  in  the  rivulets  and  marshy 
grounds  in  its  front  ;  when  they  were 
passed,  the  error  of  Marshal  Tal- 
}ard's  disposition  of  his  troops  was  at 
once  apparent.  The  infantry  was  ac- 
cumulated in  useless  numbers  in  the 
villages.  Of  the  twenty-six  battalions 
•in  Blenheim,  twenty  were  useless,  and 
oould  not  get  into  action,  while  the 
!'ong  line  of  cavalry  from  thence  to 
Oberglau  was  sustained  only  by  a 
-Tew  battalions  of  foot,  incapable  of 
Baking  any  effective  resistance.  This 
ivas  the  more  inexcusable,  as  the 
Trench,  having  sixteen  battalions  of 
infantry  more  than  the  Allies,  should 
it  no  point  have  shown  themselves 
inferior  in  foot  soldiers  to  their  op- 
ponents. When  the  curtain  of  horse 
which  stretched  from  Blenheim  to 
Oberglau  was  broken  through  and  dri- 
ven off  the  field,  the  13,000  infantry 
accumulated  in  the  former  of  these  vil- 
lages could  not  avoid  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands  ;  for  they  were  pressed 
between  Marlborough's  victorious  foot 
and  horse  on  the  one  side,  and  the  un- 
fordable  stream  of  the  Danube  on  the 
other.  But  Marlborough,  it  is  evident, 
evinced  the  capacity  of  a  great  general 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  surmounted 


these  obstacles,  and  took  advantage 
of  these  faulty  dispositions;  resolute- 
ly, in  the  first  instance,  overcoming 
the  numerous  impediments  which  op- 
posed the  passage  of  the  rivulets,  and 
then  accumulating  his  horse  and  foot 
for  a  grand  attack  on  the  enemy's  cen- 
tre, which,  besides  destroying  above 
half  the  troops  assembled  there,  and 
driving  thirty  squadrons  into  the 
Danube,  cut  off,  and  isolated  the 
powerful  body  of  infantry  now  use- 
lessly crowded  together  in  Blenheim, 
and  compelled  them  to  surrender. 

Immense  were  the  results  of  this 
transcendent  victory.  s  The  French 
army,  lately  so  confident  in  its  num- 
bers and  prowess,  retreated  "or  rather 
fled,"  as  Marlborough  says,  through 
the  Black  Forest;  abandoning  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  and  all  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Danube  to  their  fate. 
In  the  deepest  dejection,  and  the  ut- 
most disorder,  they  reached  the  Rhine, 
scarce  twelve  thousand  strong,  on  the 
25th  August,  and  immediately  began 
defiling  over  by  the  bridge  of  Stras- 
burg.  How  different  from  the  trium- 
phant army,  which  with  drums  beat- 
ing, and  colours  flying,  had  crossed 
at  the  same  place  six  weeks  before ! 
Marlborough,  having  detached  part  of 
his  force  to  besiege  Ulm,  drew  near 
with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  the 
lihine,  which  he  passed  near  Philips- 
burg  on  the  6th  September,  and  soon 
after  commenced  the  siege  of  Landau, 
on  the  French  side ;  Prince  Louis 
with  20,000  men  forming  the  be- 
sieging force,  and  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough  with  30,000  the  '  covering 
army.  Ulm  surrendered  on  the  16th 
September,  with  250  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  1200  barrels  of  powder,  which 
gave  the  Allies  a  solid  foundation  on 
the  Danube,  and  effectually  crushed 
the  power  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
who,  isolated  now  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
abandon  his  dominions,  and  seek  re- 
fuge in  Brussels,  where  he  arrived  in 
the  end  of  September.  Meanwhile,  as 
the  siege  of  Landau  was  found  to  re- 
quire more  time  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated, owing  to  the  extraordinary 


*  Cardonnell,  Desp.  to  Lord  Harley,  25th  Sept.  1704,  Desp.  i.  410.  By  inter- 
cepted letters  it  appeared  the  enemy  admitted  a  loss  of  40,000  men  before  they 
reached  the  Rhine.  Marlborough  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  28th  Aug.  1704, 
I>esp.  i.  439. 
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difficulties  experienced  in  getting  up 
supplies  and  forage  for  the  troops; 
Marlborough  repaired  to  Hanover 
and  Berlin  to  stimulate  the  Prussian 
and  Hanoverian  cabinets  to  greater 
exertions  in  the  common  cause,  and 
he  succeeded  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  addition  of  8000  more  Prussian 
troops  to  their  valuable  auxiliary 
force,  to  be  added  to  the  army  of  the 
Imperialists  in  Italy,  which  stood 
much  in  need  of  reinforcement.  The 
•  Electress  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  left 
Regent  of  that  State  in  the  absence  of 
the  Elector  in  Flanders,  had  now  no 
resource  left  but  submission;  and  a 
treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  in 
the  beginning  of  November,  by  which 
she  agreed  to  disband  all  her  troops. 
Trarbach  was  taken  in  the  end  of  De- 
cember; the  Hungarian  insurrection 
was  appeased ;  Landau  capitulated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  same  month  ;  a 
diversion  which  the  enemy  attempted 
on  Treves  was  defeated  by  Marlbo- 
rough's  activity  and  vigilance,  and  that 
city  put  in  a  sufficient  posture  of  de- 
fence;  and  the  campaign  being  now 
finished,  that  accomplished  comman- 
der returned  to  the  Hague,  and  Lon- 
don, to  receive  the  honour  due  for  his 
past  services,  and  urge  their  respective 
cabinets  to  the  efforts  necessary  to 
turn  them  to  good  account. 

Thus  by  the  operations  of  one  single 
campaign  was  Bavaria  crushed,  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  delivered.  Marl- 
borough's  cross-march  from  Flanders 
to  the  Danube,  had  extricated  the 
Imperialists  from  a  state  of  the  utmost 
peril,  and  elevated  them  at  once  to 
security,  victory,  and  conquest.  The 
decisive  blow  struck  at  Blenheim,  re- 
sounded through  every  part  of  Europe; 
it  at  once  destroyed  the  vast  fabric  of 
power  which  it  had  taken  Louis  XIV., 
aided  by  the  talents  of  Turenne,  and 
the  genius  of  Vauban,  so  long  to  con- 
struct. Instead  of  proudly  descending 


the  valley  of  theDanube,  andthreaten- 
iugVienna,  as  Napoleon  after  wards  did 
in  1805  and  1809,  the  French  were 
driven  in  the  utmost  disorder  across 
the  Rhine.  The  surrender  of  Trarbach 
and  Landau  gave  the  Allies  a  firm 
footing  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river. 
The  submission  of  Bavaria  deprived 
the  French  of  that  great  outwork,  of 
which  they  have  made  such  good  use 
in  their  German  wars;  the  Hungarian 
insurrection,  deprived  of  the  hoped- 
•  for  aid  from  the  armies  on  the  Rhine, 
was  pacified.  Prussia  was  induced  by 
this  great  triumph  to  co-operate  in  a 
more  efficient  manner  in  the  common 
cause ;  the  parsimony  of  the  Dutch 
gave  way  before  the  tumult  of  success; 
and  the  empire,  delivered  from  inva- 
sion, was  preparing  to  carry  its  vic- 
torious arms  into  the  heart  of  France. 
Such  results  require  no  comment ; 
they  speak  for  themselves,  and  de- 
servedly place  Marlborough  in  the 
very  highest  rank  of  military  com- 
manders. The  campaigns  of  Napo- 
leon exhibit  no  more  decisive  or  glo- 
rious results. 

Honours  and  emoluments  of  eveiy 
description  were  showered  on  the 
Euglish  hero  for  this  glorious  success. 
He  was  created  a  prince  of  the  Holy 
Roman  empire,*  and  a  tract  of  laud 
in  Germany  erected  into  a  principali- 
ty in  his  favour.  His  reception  at 
the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Hanover  re- 
sembled that  of  a  sovereign  prince ; 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  in  all 
the  towns  through  which  he  passed, 
rent  the  air ;  at  the  Hague  his  influ- 
ence was  such  that  he  was  regarded 
as  the  real  Stadtholder.  More  sub- 
stantial rewards  awaited  him  in  his 
own  country.  The  munificence  of  the 
queen  and  the  gratitude  of  Parliament 
conferred  upon  him  the  extensive 
honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock, 
long  a  royal  palace,  and  once  the  scene 
of  the  loves  of  Henry  II.  and  the  fair 


*  The  holograph  letter  of  the  Emperor,  announcing  this  honour,  said,  with 
equal  truth  and  justice — "  I  am  induced  to  assign  to  your  highness  a  place  among 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  in  order  that  it  may  universally  appear  how  much  I 
acknowledge  myself  and  the  empire  to  be  indebted  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain* 
who  sent  her  arms  as  far  as  Bavaria  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  by  the 
defection  of  the  Bavarians  to  the  French,  most  needed  that  assistance  and  support : 
• — And  to  your  Grace,  likewise,  to  whose  prudence  and  courage,  together  with  the 
bravery  of  the  forces  fighting  under  your  command,  the  two  victories  lately  in- 
dulged by  Providence  to  the  Allies  are  principally  attributed,  not  only  by  the  voice 
of  fame,  but  by  the  general  officers  in  my  army  who  had  their  share  in  your  labour 
and  your  glory."— THE  EMPEROR  LEOPOLD  to  MARLBOBOUGH,  28th  Avmist  1704. 
538. 
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Rosamond.  By  order  of  the  Queen, 
not  only  was  this  noble  estate  settled 
on  the  duke  and  his  heirs,  but  the 
royal  comptroller  commenced  a  mag- 
nificent palace  for  the  duke  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  his  services  and  England's 
gratitude.  From  this  origin  the  su- 
perb palace  of  Blenheim  has  taken  its 
rise ;  which,  although  not  built  in  the 
purest  taste,  or  after  the  most  ap- 
proved models,  remains,  and  will  long 
remain,  a  splendid  monument  of  a 
nation's  gratitude,  and  of  the  genius  of 
Vanbrugh. 

Notwithstanding  the  invaluable 
services  thus  rendered  by  Marlbo- 
rough, both  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Quee.n  of  England,  he 
\vas  far  from  experiencing  from  either 
potentate  that  liberal  support  for  the 
future  prosecution  of  the  war,  which 
the  inestimable  opportunity  now 
placed  in  their  hands,  and  the  formi- 
dable power  still  at  the  disposal  of 
.he  enemy  so  loudly  required.  As 
asual,  the  English  Parliament  were 
exceedingly  backward  in  voting  sup- 
plies either  of  men  or  money ;  nor 
was  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  inclined  to  be 
more  liberal  in  its  exertions.  Though 
the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  give 
£4,670,000  for  the  service  of  the  ensu- 
:  ng  year ;  yet  the  land  forces  voted  were 
only  40,000  men,  although  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
oould  not  be  at  that  period  under  ten 
Dnillions,  while  France,  with  about 
i  wenty  millions,  had  above  two  hun- 
dred thousand  under  arms.  It  is  this 
excessive  and  invariable  reluctance  of 
ihe  English  Parliament  ever  to  make 
ihose  efforts  at  the  commencement  of  a 
war,  which  are  necessary  to  turn  to  a 
^ood  account  the  inherent  bravery  of  its 
•soldiers  and  frequent  skill  of  its  com- 
manders, that  is  the  cause  of  the  long 
duration  of  our  Continental  wars,  and 
of  three-fourths  of  the  national  debt 
which  now  oppresses  the  empire, 
jind,  in  its  ultimate  results,  will  en- 
danger its  existence.  The  national 
forces  are,  by  the  cry  for  economy  and 
reduction  which  invariably  is  raised 
in  peace,  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb, 
1  hat  it  is  only  by  successive  additions, 
made  in  many  different  years,  that  it 
t  an  be  raised  up  to  any  thing  like  the 
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amount  requisite  for  successful  opera- 
tions. Thus  disaster  generally  occurs 
in  the  commencement  of  every  war; 
or  if,  by  the  genius  of  any  extraor- 
dinary commander,  as  by  that  of 
Marlborough,  unlooked-for  success  is 
achieved  in  the  outset,  the  nation  is 
unable  to  follow  it  up  ;  the  war  lan- 
guishes for  want  of  the  requisite  sup- 
port ;  the  enemy  gets  time  to  recover 
from  his  consternation ;  his  danger 
stimulates  him  to  greater  exertions; 
and  many  long  years  of  warfare,  deeply 
checkered  with  disaster,  and  attended 
with  an  enormous  expense,  are  re- 
quired to  obviate  the  effects  of  pre- 
vious undue  pacific  reduction. 

How  bitterly  Marlborough  felt  this 
want  of  support,  on  the  part  of  the 
cabinets  both  of  London  and  Vienna, 
which  prevented  him  from  following 
up  the  victory  of  Blenheim  with  the 
decisive  operations  against  France 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  un- 
doubtedly commenced,  is  proved  by 
various  parts  of  his  correspondence. 
On  the  16th  of  December  1704, 
he  wrote  to  Mr  Secretary  Har- 
ley — "I  am  sorry  to  sec  nothing 
has  been  offered  yet,  nor  any  care 
taken  by  Parliament  for  recruiting 
the  army.  I  mean  chiefly  the  foot. 
It  is  of  that  consequence  for  an  early 
campaign,  that  without  it  we  may  run 
the  hazard  of  losing,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  fruits  of  the  last;  and,  there- 
fore, pray  leave  to  recommend  it  to  you 
to  advise  with  your  friends,  if  any 
proper  method  can  be  thought  of,  that 
may  be  laid  before  the  House  imme- 
diately, without  waiting  my  arrival."* 
Xor  was  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  not- 
withstanding the  imminent  danger 
they  had  recently  run,  more  active  in 
making  the  necessary  efforts  to  repair 
the  losses  of  the  campaign — "  You 
cannot,"  says  Marlborough,  "say 
more  to  us  of  the  supine  negligence  of 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  with  reference  to 
your  affairs,  than  we  are  sensible  of  every 
where  else ;  and  certainly  if  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  good  conduct  and  bravery  at 
Verue  had  not  reduced  the  French 
to  a  very  low  ebb,  the  game  must  have 
been  over  before  any  help  could  come 
to  you."t  It  is  ever  thus,  especially 
with  states  such  as  Great  Britain, 


*  Marlborough  to  Mr  Secretary  Harley,  16th  Dec.  1704.— Desp.  i.  556. 
t  Marlborough  to  Mr  Hill  at  Turin,  6th  Feb.  17Q5.—JDesp.  i.  591. 
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in  which  the  democratic  element  is 
so  powerful  as  to  imprint  upon  the 
measures  of  government  that  disre- 
gard of  the  future,  and  aversion  to 
present  efforts  or  burdens,  which  is 
the  invariable  characteristic  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  If  Marlborough 
had  been  adequately  supported  and 
strengthened  after  the  decisive  blow 
struck  at  Blenheim;  that  is,  if  the 
governments  of  Vienna  and  London, 
with  that  of  the  Hague,  had  by  a  great 
and  timely  effort  doubled  his  effective 
force  when  the  French  were  broken 
and  disheartened  by  defeat,  he  would 
have  marched  to  Paris  in  the  next 
campaign,  and  dictated  peace  to  the 
Grand  Monarque  in  his  gorgeous 
halls  of  Versailles.  It  was  short- 
sighted economy  which  entailed  upon 
the  nations  the  costs  and  burdens  of 
the  next  ten  years  of  the  War  of  the 
Succession,  as  it  did  the  still  greater 
costs  and  burdens  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  after  the  still  more  decisive 
successes  of  the  Allies  in  the  summer 
.of  1793,  when  the  iron  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands  was  entirely  broken 
through,  and  their  advanced  posts, 
without  any  force  to  oppose  them, 
were  within  an  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  of  Paris. 

This  parsimony  of  the  Allied  go- 
vernments, and  their  invincible  repug- 
nance to  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
which  could  alone  bring,  and  certainly 
would  have  brought,  the  war  to  an 
early  and  glorious  issue,  is  the  cause 
of  the  subsequent  conversion  of  the 
war  into  one  of  blockades  and  sieges, 
and  of  its  being  transferred  to  Flan- 
<lers,  where  its  progress  was  ne- 
cessarily slow,  and  cost  enormous, 
from  the  vast  number  of  strongholds 
which  required  to  be  reduced  at  every 
stage  of  the  Allied  advance.  It  was 
said  at  the  time,  that  in  attacking 
Flanders  in  that  quarter,  Marlborough 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns ;  that  France 
on  the  side  of  the  Rhine  was  far  more 
vulnerable,  and  that  the  war  was 
fixed  in  Flanders,  in  order  by  pro- 
tracting it  to  augment  the  profits  of 
the  generals  employed.  Subsequent 
writers,  not  reflecting  on  the  difference 
of  the  circumstances,  have  observed 
the  successful  Issue  of  the  invasions 
of  France  from  Switzerland  and  the 
Upper  Rhine  in  1814,  and  Flanders 
and  the  Lower  Rhine  in  1815,  and 
concluded  that  a  similar  result  would 


have  attended  a  like  bold  invasion 
under  Marlborough  and  Eugene. 
There  never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
The-  great  object  of  the  war  was  to 
wrest  Flanders  from  France ;  when 
the  lilied  standard  floated  on  Brussels 
and  Antwerp,  the  United  Provinces 
were  constantly  in  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up,  and  there  was  no  se- 
curity for  the  independence  either  of 
England,  Holland,  or  any  of  the 
German  States.  If  Marlborough  and 
Eugene  had  had  two  hundred  thousand 
effective  men  at  their  disposal,  as  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher  had  in  1815,  or 
three  hundred  thousand,  as  Schwartz- 
enberg  and  Blucher  had  in  1814, 
they  would  doubtless  have  left  half 
their  force  behind  them  to  blockade 
the  fortresses,  and  with  the  other  half 
marched  direct  to  Paris.  But  as  they 
had  never  had  more  than  eighty 
thousand  on  their  muster-rolls,  and 
could  not  bring  at  any  time  more  than 
sixty  thousand  effective  men  into  the 
field,  this  bold  and  decisive  course  was 
impossible.  The  French  army  in 
their  front  was  rarely  inferior  to 
theirs,  often  superior;  and  how  was  it 
possible  in  these  circumstances  to 
adventure  on 'the  perilous  course  of 
pushing  on  into  the  heart  of  the  ene- 
my's territoiy,  leaving  the  frontier 
fortresses,  yet  unsubdued,  in  their  rear  ? 
The  disastrous  issue  of  the  Blenheim 
campaign  to  the  French  arms,  even 
when  supported  by  the  friendly  arms 
and  all  the  fortresses  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  preceding  year,  had  shown  what 
was  the  danger  of  such  a  course.  The 
still  more  calamitous  issue  of  the  Mos- 
cow campaign  to  the  army  of  Napo- 
leon, demonstrated  that  even  the 
greatest  military  talents,  and  most 
enormous  accumulation  of  military 
force,  affords  no  security  against  tbe 
incalculable  danger  of  an  undue  ad- 
vance beyond  the  base  of  military 
operations.  The  greatest  generals  of 
the  last  age,  fruitful  beyond  all  others 
in  military  talent,  have  acted  on  those 
principles,  whenever  they  had  not 
an  overwhelming  superiority  of  forces 
at  their  command.  Wellington  never 
invaded  Spain  till  he  was  master  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos ;  nor 
France  till  he  had  subdued  St  Sebas- 
tian and  Pampeluna.  The  first  use 
which  Napoleon  made  of  his  victories 
at  Montenotte  and  Dego  was  to  com- 
pel the  Court  of  Turin  to  surrender 
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itll  their  fortresses  in  Piedmont;  of 
the  victory  of  Marengo,  to  force  the 
Imperialists  to  abandon  the  whole 
strongholds  of  Lombardy  as  far  as  the 
Adige.  The  possession  of  the  single 
fortress  of  Mantua  in  1796,  enabled 
the  Austrians  to  stem  the  flood  of 
"STapoleon's  victories,  and  gain  time 
-;o  assemble  four  different  armies  for 
the  defence  of  the  monarchy.  The 
<;ase  of  half  a  million  of  men,  flushed 
jy  victory,  and  led  by  able  and  expe- 
rienced leaders  assailing  a  single 
-otate,  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
Circumstances,  therefore,  of  par- 
amount importance  and  irresistible 
:x>rce,  compelled  Maiiborough  to  fix. 
the  war  in  Flanders,  and  convert  it 
Into  one  of  sieges  and  blockades.  In 
3iitering  upon  such  a  system  of  hos- 
tility, sure,  and  comparatively  free 
from  risk,  but  slow  and  extremely 
mostly,  the  alliance  ran  the  greatest 
risk  of  being  shipwrecked  on  the  nu- 
merous discords,  jealousies,  and  sepa- 
rate interests,  which,  in  almost  every 
instance  recorded  in  history,  have 
proved  fatal  to  a  great  confederacy, 
If  it  does  not  obtain  decisive  success 
at  the  outset,  before  these  seeds  of  di- 
vision have  had  time  to  come  to  matu- 
rity. With  what  admirable  skill  and  in- 
comparable address  Maiiborough  kept 
together  the  unwieldy  alliance  will 
hereafter  appear.  Never  was  a  man  so 
qualified  by  nature  for  such  a  task. 
He  was  courtesy  and  grace  personi- 
fied. It  was  a  common  saying  at  the 
time,  that  neither  man  nor  woman 
could  resist  him.  "  Of  all  the  men  I 
ever  knew,"  says  no  common  man, 
himself  a  perfect  master  of  the  ele- 
gances he  so  much  admired,  "the 
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late  Duke  of  Maiiborough  possessed 
the  graces  in  the  highest  degree,  not 
to  say  engrossed  them.  Indeed  he 
got  the  most  by  them,  and  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  profound  historians, 
who  always  assign  deep  causes  for 
great  events,  I  ascribe  the  better  half 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  great- 
ness to  those  graces.  He  had  no  bright- 
ness, nothing  shining  in  his  genius. 
He  had  most  undoubtedly  an  ex- 
cellent plain  understanding,  and  sound 
judgment.  But  these  qualities  alone 
would  probably  have  never  raised  him 
higher  than  they  found  him,  which  was 
page  to  James  the  Second's  queen. 
But  there  the  grace  protected  and 
promoted  him.  His  figure  was  beau- 
tiful, but  his  manner  was  irresistible, 
either  by  man  or  woman.  It  was  by 
this  engaging,  graceful  manner,  that 
he  was  enabled,  during  all  his  war, 
to  connect  the  various  and  jarring 
powers  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  to 
carry  them  on  to  the  main  object  of 
the  war,  notwithstanding  their  private 
and  separate  views,  jealousies,  and 
wrongheadedness.  Whatever  court 
he  went  to  (and  he  was  often  obliged 
to  go  to  restive  and  refractory  ones) 
he  brought  them  into  his  measures. 
The  pensionary  Heinsius,  who  had 
governed  the  United  Provinces  for 
forty  years,  was  absolutely  governed 
by  him.  He'  was  always  cool,  and 
nobody  ever  observed  the  least  varia- 
tion in  his  countenance ;  he  could  re- 
fuse more  gracefully  than  others  could 
grant,  and  those  who  went  from  him 
the  most  dissatisfied  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  their  business,  were  yet 
charmed  by  his  manner,  and,  as  it 
were,  comforted  by  it."  * 


*  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  Lord  Mahon's  edition,  i.  221-222. 
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PUSHKIN,  THE  RUSSIAN  POET. 

No.  II. 
SPECIMENS  OF  nis  LYRICS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  RUSSIAN,  BY  THOMAS  B.  SHAW,  B.A.  OF  CAM- 
BRIDGE, ADJUNCT  PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  IMPERIAL 
ALEXANDER  LYCEUM,  TRANSLATOR  OF  "  THE  HERETIC,"  &c.  &c. 

IN  offering  to  the  public  the  following  specimens  of  Pushkin's  poetry  in  ail 
English  dress,  the  translator  considers  it  part  of  his  duty  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  The  number  and  extent  of  these  observations,  he  will,  of  course, 
confine  within  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with  his  important  duty  of  making 
his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  style  and  character  of  Russia's  greatest 
poet ;  a  duty  which  he  would  certainly  betray,  were  he  to  omit  to  explain 
the  chief  points  indispensable  for  the  true  understanding,  not  only  of  the 
extracts  which  he  has  selected  as  a  sample  of  his  author's  productions,  but  of 
the  general  tone  and  character  of  those  productions,  viewed  as  a  whole. 

The  translator  wishes  it  therefore  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  by  no 
means  intends  to  offer,  in  the  character  of  a  complete  poetical  portrait,  the 
few  pieces  contained  in  these  pages,  but  rather  as  an  attempt,  however  imper- 
fect, to  daguerreotype — by  means  of  the  most  faithful  translation  consistent 
with  ease — one  of  the  various  expressions  of  Pushkin's  literary  physiognomy ; 
to  represent  one  phase  of  his  developement. 

That  physiognomy  is  a  very  flexible  and  a  varying  one ;  Pushkin  (con- 
sidered only  as  a  poet}  must  be  allowed  to  have  attained  very  high  eminence 
in  various  walks  of  his  sublime  art ;  his  works  are  very  numerous,  and  as 
diverse  in  their  form  as  in  their  spirit ;  he  is  sometimes  a  romantic,  some- 
times a  legendary,  sometimes  an  epic,  sometimes  a  satiric,  and  sometimes  a 
dramatic  poet ; — in  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  these  various  lines  he  has  attained 
the  highest  eminence  as  yet  recognised  by  his  countrymen ;  and,  consequently, 
whatever  impression  may  be  made  upon  our  readers  by  the  present  essay  at 
a  transfusion  of  his  works  into  the  English  language,  will  be  necessarily  a 
very  imperfect  one.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  arduous  but  not  unprofitable 
enterprise  which  the  translator  set  before  himself  three  years  ago — viz.  the 
communication  to  his  countrymen  of  some  true  ideas  of  the  scope  and  pecu- 
liar character  of  Russian  literature — he  met  with  so  much  discouragement  in 
the  unfavourable  predictions  of  such  of  his  friends  as  he  consulted  with  respect 
to  the  feasibility  of  his  project,  that  he  may  be  excused  for  some  degree  of 
timidity  in  offering  the  results  of  his  labours  to  an  English  public.  So  great, 
indeed,  was  that  timidity,  that  not  even  the  very  flattering  reception  given  to 
his  two  first  attempts  at  prose  translation,  has  entirely  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing it ;  and  he  prefers,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  only 
a  partial  and  imperfect  reflection  of  Pushkin's  intellectual  features,  to  the 
danger  that  might  attend  a  more  ambitious  and  elaborate  version  of  any  of 
the  poet's  longer  works. 

Pushkin  is  here  presented  solely  in  his  lyrical  character ;  and,  it  is  trusted, 
that,  in  the  selection  of  the  compositions  to  be  translated — selections  made 
from  a  very  large  number  of  highly  meritorious  works — due  attention  has 
been  paid  not  only  to  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  merit  of  the  pieces  chosen, 
but  also  to  the  important  consideration  which  renders  indispensable  (in  cases 
where  we  find  an  embarras  de  richesses,  and  where  the  merit  is  equal)  the 
adoption  of  such  specimens  as  would  possess  the  greatest  degree  of  novelty 
for  an  English  reader. 

The  task  of  translating  all  Pushkin's  poetry  is  certainly  too  dignified  a 
one,  not  to  excite  our  ambition ;  and  it  is  meditated,  in  the  event  of  the 
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{Accompanying  versions  finding  in  England  a  degree  of  approbation  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  indicate  a  desire  for  more  specimens,  to  extend  our  present 
labours  so  far,  as  to  admit  passages  of  the  most  remarkable  merit  from  Push- 
kin's longer  works ;  and,  perhaps,  even  complete  versions  of  some  of  the  more 
celebrated.  Should,  therefore,  the  British  public  give  the  fiat  of  its  approba- 
tion, we  would  still  further  contribute  to  its  knowledge  of  the  great  Russian 
author,  by  publishing,  for  example,  some  of  the  more  remarkable  places  in  the 
poem  of  "  Evgenii  Oniegin,"  the  charming  "  Gypsies,"  scenes  and  passages 
from  the  tragedy  of  "Boris  Godunoff,"  the  "Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus," 
'•Mazepa,"  &c.  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  present  or  lyrical  specimens,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  make  a  few  remarks,  having  reference  to  the  principles  which  have 
governed  the  translator  in  the  execution  of  the  versions  ;  and  we  shall  after- 
wards preface  each  poem  with  a  few  words  of  notice,  such  as  may  appear  to 
be  rendered  necessary  either  by  the  subject  or  by  the  form  of  the  composition 
itself. 

Of  the  poetical  merit  of  these  translations,  considered  as  English  poems, 
their  writer  has  no  very  exalted  idea ;  of  their  faithfulness  as  versions,  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  so  deep  a  conviction,  that  he  regrets  exceedingly  the  fact, 
that  the  universal  ignorance  prevailing  in  England  of  the  Russian  language, 
Trill  prevent  the  possibility  of  that  important  merit — strict  fidelity — being 
tested  by  the  British  reader.  Let  the  indulgent,  therefore,  remember,  if  we 
have  in  any  case  left  an  air  of  stiffness  and  constraint  but  too  perceptible  in 
our  work,  that  this  fault  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sacrifice  of  grace  at  the  altar 
of  truth.  It  would  have  been  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  to  have  spun  a 
collection  of  easy  rhymes,  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  vigorous  and 
passionate  poetry  of  Pushkin;  but  this  would  not  have  been  a  translation,  and 
a  translation  it  was  our  object  to  produce.  Bo  wring's  Russian  Anthology  (not 
to  speak  of  his  other  volumes  of  translated  poetry)  is  a  melancholy  example 
of  the  danger  of  this  attractive  but  fatal  system ;  while  the  names  of  Cary,  of 
Hay,  and  of  Merivale,  will  remain  as  a  bright  encouragement  to  those  who 
have  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  prefer  the  "  strait  and  narrow  way"  of 
masterly  translation,  to  the  "  flowery  paths  of  dalliance"  so  often  trodden  by 
the  paraphraser. 

In  all  cases,  the  metre  of  the  original,  the  musical  movement  and  modula- 
tion, has,  as  far  as  the  translator's  ear  enabled  him  to  judge,  been  followed 
with  minute  exactness,  and  at  no  inconsiderable  expense,  in  some  cases,  of 
time  and  labour.  It  would  be  superfluous,  therefore,  to  state,  that  the  num- 
ber of  lines  in  the  English  version  is  always  the  same  as  in  the  original.  It 
has  been  our  study,  wherever  the  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  two  lan- 
guages would  permit,  to  include  the  same  thoughts  in  the  same  number  of 
lines.  There  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  the  Russian  language  which  frequently 
rendered  our  task  still  more  arduous ;  and  the  conquest  of  this  difficulty  has, 
we  trust,  conferred  upon  us  the  right  to  speak  of  our  triumph  without  incurring 
the  charge  of  vanity.  We  allude  to  the  great  abundance  in  the  Russian  of 
double  terminations,  and  the  consequent  recurrence  of  double  rhymes,  a  pecu- 
liarity common  also  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  versification,  and  one  which 
certainly  communicates  to  the  versification  of  those  countries  a  character  so 
marked  and  peculiar,  that  no  translator  would  be  justified  in  neglecting  it. 
As  it  would  be  impossible,  without  the  use  of  Russian  types,  to  give  our 
readers  an  example  of  this  from  the  writings  of  Pushkin,  and  as  they  would 
be  unable  to  pronounce  such  a  quotation  even  if  they  saw  it,  we  will  give  an 
illustration  of  what  we  mean  from  the  Spanish  and  the  Italian. 

The  first  is  from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Galatea  of  Cervantes— 

"  Venga  a  mirar  a  la  pastora  mia 

Quien  quisiere  contar  de  gente  en  gente 
Que  vio  otro  sol,  que  daba  luz  al  dia 
Mas  claro,  que  el  que  sale  del  oriente,"  &c. ; 
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and  the  second  from  Chiabrera's  sublime  Ode  on  the  Siege  of  Vienna — 

'*  E  fino  a  quanto  inulti 
Sian,  Signore,  i  tuoi  servi  ?  E  fino  a  quanto 
Dei  barbaric!  insnlti 
Orgogliosa  n'andra  1'empia  baldanza  ? 
Dov'e,  dov'e,  gran  Dio,  1'antico  vanto 
Di  tua  alta  possanza  ?  "  &c.  &c. 

In  the  two  passages  here  quoted,  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the  lines  end 
with  two  syllables,  in  both  of  which  the  rhyme  is  engaged  ;  and  an  English 
version  of  the  above  verses,ho  we  ver  faithful  in  other  respects,  which  should  omit 
to  use  the  same  species  of  double  termination,  and  content  itself  with  the  mo- 
nosyllable rhyme,  wouid  indubitably  lose  some  of  the  harmony  of  the  original. 
These  double  rhymes  are  far  from  abundant  in  our  monosyllabic  language ; 
but  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  their  conscientious  employment  would  be 
found  so  valuable,  as  to  amply  repay  the  labour  and  difficulty  attending  their 
search. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  pardon  the  apparent  technicality  of  these 
remarks,  for  the  sake  of  the  consideration  which  induced  us  to  make  them.  In 
all  translation,  even  in  the  best,  there  is  so  great  a  loss  of  spirit  and  harmony, 
that  the  conscientious  labourer  in  this  most  difficult  and  ungrateful  art,  should 
never  neglect  even  the  most  trifling  precaution  that  tends  to  hinder  a  still  fur- 
ther depreciation  of  the  gold  of  his  original ;  not  to  mention  the  principle,  that 
whatever  it  is  worth  our  while  to  do  at  all,  it  is  assuredly  worth  our  while  to 
do  as  well  as  we  can. 


The  first  specimen  of  Pushkin's  lyric  productions  which  we  shall  present  to 
our  countrymen,  "  done  into  English,"  as  Jacob  Tonson  was  wont  to  phrase 
it,  "  by  an  eminent  hand,"  is  a  production  considered  by  the  poet's  critics  to 
possess  the  veiy  highest  degree  of  merit  in  its  peculiar  st}7le.  We  have  men- 
tioned some  details  respecting  the  nature  and  history  of  the  Imperial  Lyceum 
of  Tsarskoe  Selo,  in  which  Pushkin  was  educated,  and  we  have  described  the 
peculiar  intensity  of  feeling  with  which  all  who  quitted  its  walls  looked  back 
upon  the  happy  days  they  had  spent  within  them,  and  the  singular  ardour 
and  permanency  of  the  friendships  contracted  beneath  its  roof.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  (by  the  Emperor  Alexander)  of  the  institution,  it  is 
customary  for  all  the  "  old  Lyceans"  to  dine  together,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Eton,  Harrow,  or  Rugby  men  are  accustomed  to  unite  once  a-year  iu 
honour  of  their  school.  On  many  of  these  occasions  Pushkin  contributed  to 
the  due  celebration  of  the  event  by  producing  poems  of  various  lengths,  and 
different  degrees  of  merit ;  we  give  here  the  best  of  these.  It  was  written 
during  the  poet's  residence  in  the  government  of  Pskoff,  and  will  be  found, 
we  think,  a  most  beautiful  and  touching  embodiment  of  such  feelings  as  would 
be  suggested  in  the  mind  of  one  obliged  to  be  absent  from  a  ceremony  of  the 
nature  in  question.  Of  the  comrades  whose  names  Pushkin  has  immortalized 
in  these  lines,  it  is  only  necessary  to  specify  that  the  first,  Korsakoff,  distin- 
guished among  his  youthful  comrades  for  his  musical  talents,  met  with  an 
early  death  in  Italy ;  a  circumstance  to  which  the  poet  has  touchingly  alluded, 
Mathishkin  is  now  an  admiral  of  distinction,  and  is  commanding  the  Russian 
squadron  in  the  Black  Sea.  Of  the  two  whom  he  mentions  as  having  passed 
the  anniversary  described  in  this  poem  (October  19,  1825)  in  his  company, 
the  first  was  Piistchin,  since  dead,  and  the  second  the  Prince  Gortchakoff, 
whom  he  met  by  accident,  travelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  (the  poet's) 
seclusion.  Our  readers  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  be  struck  with  the  beautiful 
passage  consecrated  to  his  friendship  with  Delvig ;  and  the  only  other  per- 
sonal allusion  which  seems  to  stand  in  need  of  explanation,  is  that  indicated 
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by  the  name  Wilhelm,  towards  the  end  of  the  poem.  This  is  the  Christian 
name  of  his  friend  Kiichelbecher,  since  dead,  and  whose  family  name  was 
h  irdly  harmonious  enough  to  enter  Pushkin's  line,  and  was  therefore  omitted 
on  the  Horatian  principle — "  versu  quod  dicere  nolim."  We  now  hasten  to 
present  the  lines. 

OCTOBEB  19,  1825. 

The  woods  have  doff 'd  their  garb  of  purply  gold ; 
The  faded  fields  with  silver  frost  are  steaming ; 
Through  the  pale  clouds  the  sun,  reluctant  gleaming, 
Behind  the  circling  hills  his  disk  hath  roll'd. 
Blaze  brightly,  hearth !  my  cell  is  dark  and  lonely : 
And  thou,  O  Wine,  thou  friend  of  Autumn  chill, 
Pour  through  my  heart  a  joyous  glow — if  only 
One  moment's  brief  forgetfulness  of  ill ! 

Ay,  I  am  very  sad  ;  no  friend  is  here 
With  whom  to  pledge  a  long  unlooked-for  meeting, 
To  press  his  hand  in  eagerness  of  greeting, 
And  wish  him  life  and  joy  for  many  a  year. 
I  drjnk  alone ;  and  Fancy's  spells  awaken — 
With  a  vain  industry — the  voice  of  friends : 
!N"o  well-known  footstep  strikes  mine  ear  forsaken, 
No  well-beloved  face  my  heart  attends. 

I  drink  alone  ;  ev'n  now,  on  Neva's  shore, 
Haply  my  name  on  friendly  lips  has  trembled  .... 
Round  that  bright  board,  say,  are  ye  all  assembled  ? 
Are  there  no  other  names  ye  count  no  more  ? 
Has  our  good  custom  been  betray'd  by  others  ? 
Whom  hath  the  cold  world  lured  from  ye  away  ? 
Whose  voice  is  silent  in  the  call  of  brothers  ? 
Who  is  not  come  ?    Who  is  not  with  you  ?    Say ! 

He  is  not  come,  he  of  the  curled  hair, 
He  of  the  eye  of  fire  and  sweet-voiced  numbers  : 
Beneath  Italia's  myrtle-groves  he  slumbers  ; 
He  slumbers  well,  although  no  friend  was  there, 
Above  the  lonely  grave  where  he  is  sleeping, 
A  Russian  line  to  trace  with  pious  hand, 
That  some  sad  wanderer  might  read  it,  weeping — 
Some  Russian,  wandering  in  a  foreign  land. 

Art  thou  too  seated  in  the  friendly  ring, 
O  restless  Pilgrim?     Haply  now  thou  ridest 
O'er  the  long  tropic-wave ;  or  now  abidest 
'Mid  seas  with  ice  eternal  glimmering ! 
Thrice  happy  voyage  !  .  .  .  .  With  a  jest  thou  leapcdst 
From  the  Lyceum's  threshold  to  thy  bark, 
Thenceforth  thy  path  aye  on  the  main  thou  keepedst, 
O  child  beloved  of  wave  and  tempest  dark ! 

Well  hast  thou  kept,  'neath  many  a  stranger  sky, 
The  loves,  the  hopes  of  Childhood's  golden  hour : 
And  old  Lyceum  scenes,  by  memory's  power, 
'Mid  lonely  waves  have  ris'n  before  thine  eye  ; 
Thou  wav'dst  thy  hand  to  us  from  distant  ocean, 
Ever  thy  faithful  heart  its  treasure  bore  ; 
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"  A  long  farewell ! "  thou  criedst,  with  fond  emotion, 
"  Unless  our  fate  hath  doom'd  we  meet  no  more." 

The  bond  that  binds  us,  friends,  is  fair  and  true  ! 
Destructless  as  the  soul,  and  as  eternal — 
Careless  and  free,  unshakable,  fraternal, 
Beneath  the  Muses'  friendly  shade  it  grew\ 
We  are  the  same  :  wherever  Fate  may  guide  us, 
Or  Fortune  lead — wherever  we  may  go, 
The  world  is  aye  a  foreign  land  beside  us  ; 
Our  fatherland  is  Tsarkoe  Selo  ! 

Front  clime  to  clime,  pursued  by  storm  and  stress, 
In  Destiny's  dark  nets  long  time  I  wrestled, 
Until  on  Friendship's  lap  I  fluttering  nestled, 
And  bent  my  weary  head  for  her  caress  .... 
With  wistful  prayers,  with  visionary  grieving, 
With  all  the  trustful  hope  of  early  years, 
I  sought  new  friends  with  zeal  and  new  believing  ; 
But  bitter  was  their  greeting  to  mine  ears. 

And  even  here,  in  this  lone  dwelling-place 
Of  desert-storm,  of  cold,  and  desolation, 
There  was  prepared  for  me  a  consolation  : 
Three  of  ye  here,  O  friends !  did  I  embrace. 
Thou  enteredst  first  the  poet's  housS  of  sorrow, 
O  Piistchin !  thanks  be  with  thee,  thanks,  and  praise 
Ev'n  exile's  bitter  day  from  thee  could  borrow 
The  light  and  joy  of  old  Lyceum-days. 

Thee  too,  my  Gortchak6ff ;  although  thy  name 
Was  Fortune's  spell,  though  her  cold  gleam  was  on  thee, 
Yet  from  thy  noble  thoughts  she  never  won  thee : 
To  honour  and  thy  friends  thou'rt  still  the  same. 
Far  different  paths  of  life  to  us  were  fated, 
Far  different  roads  before  our  feet  were  traced, 
In  a  by-road,  but  for  a  moment  mated, 
We  met  by  chance,  and  brotherly  embraced. 

When  sorrow's  flood  o'erwhelm'd  me,  like  a  sea ; 
And  like  an  orphan,  houseless,  poor,  unfriended, 
My  head  beneath  the  storm  I  sadly  bended, 
Seer  of  the  Aonian  maids  !  I  look'd  for  thee  : 
Thou  earnest — lazy  child  of  inspiration, 
My  Delvig ;  and  thy  voice  awaken'd  straight 
In  this  numb'd  heart  the  glow  of  consolation  ; 
And  I  was  comforted,  and  bless'd  my  fate. 

Even  in  infancy  within  us  burn'd 
The  light  of  song — the  poet-spell  had  bound  us ; 
Even  in  infancy  there  flitted  round  us 
Two  Muses,  whose  sweet  glamour  soon  we  learn'd. 
Even  then  7  loved  applause — that  vain  delusion ! — 
Thou  sang'st  but  for  thy  Muse,  and  for  thy  heart ; 
/  squander'd  gifts  and  life  with  rash  profusion, 
Thou  cherishedst  thy  gifts  in  peace  apart. 

The  worship  of  the  Muse  no  care  beseems ; 
The  Beautiful  is  calm,  and  high,  and  holy ; 
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Youth  is  a  cunning  counsellor — of  folly ! — 
Lulling  our  sense  with  vain  and  empty  dreams  .... 
Upon  the  past  we  gaze — the  same,  yet  other — 
And  find  no  trace. — We  wake,  alas !  too  late. 
Was  it  not  so  with  us,  Delvig,  my  brother? — 
My  brother  in  our  Muse  as  in  our  fate  ! 

Tis  time,  'tis  time !  Let  us  once  more  be  free ! 
The  world's  not  worth  this  torturing  resistance  ! 
Beneath  retirement's  shade  will  glide  existence — 
Thee,  my  belated  friend — I  wait  for  thee  ! 
Come !  with  the  flame  of  an  enchanted  story 
Tradition's  lore  shall  wake,  our  hearts  to  move ; 
We'll  talk  of  Caucasus,  of  war,  of  glory, 
Of  Schiller,  and  of  genius,  and  of  love. 

'Tis  time  no  less  for  me    ...    Friends,  feast  amain ! 
Behold,  a  joyful  meeting  is  before  us ; 
Think  of  the  poet's  prophecy ;  for  o'er  us 
A  year  shall  pass,  and  we  shall  meet  again ! 
My  vision's  covenant  shall  have  fulfilling  ; 
A  year — and  I  shall  be  with  ye  once  more ! 
Oh,  then,  what  shouts,  what  hand-grasps  warm  and  thrilling ! 
What  goblets  skyward  heaved  with  merry  roar ! 

Unto  our  Union  consecrated  be 
The  first  we  drain — fill  higher  yet,  and  higher ! 
Bless  it,  O  Muse,  in  strains  of  raptured  fire  1 
Bless  it !  All  hail,  Lyceum !  hail  to  thee ! — 
To  those  who  led  our  youth  with  care  and  praises, 
Living  and  dead !  the  next  we  grateful  fill ; 
Let  each,  as  to  his  lips  the  cup  he  raises, 
The  good  remember,  and  forget  the  ill. 

Feast,  then,  while  we  are  here,  while  yet  we  may : 
Hour  after  hour,  alas !  Time  thins  our  numbers  ; 
One  pines  afar,  one  in  the  coffin  slumbers  ; 
Days  fly ;  Fate  looks  on  us  ;  we  fade  away ; 
Bending  insensibly  to  earth,  and  chilling, 
We  near  our  starting-place  with  many  a  groan  .... 
Whose  lot  will  be  in  old  age  to  be  filling, 
On  this  Lyceum-day,  his  cup  alone? 

Unhappy  friend !  Amid  a  stranger  race, 
Like  guest  intrusive,  that  superfluous  lingers, 
He'll  think  of  us  that  day,  with  quivering  fingers 
Hiding  the  tears  that  wet  his  wrinkled  face  .... 
O,  may  he  then  at  least,  in  mournful  gladness, 
Pass  with  his  cup  this  day  for  ever  dear, 
As  even  I,  in  exile  and  in  sadness, 
Yet  with  a  fleeting  joy,  have  pass'd  it  here ! 


In  the  following  lines,  the  poet  has  endeavoured  to  reproduce  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  his  mind  by  the  mountain  scenery  of  the  Caucasus ;  scenery 
wlich  he  had  visited  with  such  rapture,  and  to  which  his  imagination  returned 
wkh  undiminished  delight.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  endeavour,  in  our  trans- 
lat  ion,  to  give  an  echo,  however  feeble  and  imperfect,  of  the  wild  and  airy 
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freedom  of  the  versification  which  distinguishes  these  spirited  stanzas.  The 
picture  which  they  contain,  rough,  sketchy,  and  unfinished,  as  it  may  appear, 
bears  every  mark  of  being  a  faithful  copy  from  nature— a  study  taken  on  the 
spot ;  and  will  therefore,  we  trust,  be  not  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  as  cal- 
culated to  give  an  idea  not  only  of  the  vigorous  and  rapid  handling  of  the 
poet's  pencil,  but  also  of  the  wild  and  sublime  region — the  Switzerland  of 
Eussia — which  he  has  here  essayed  to  portray.  Of  the  two  furious  and 
picturesque  torrents  which  Pushkin  has  mentioned  in  this  short  poem,  Te"rek 
is  certainly  too  well  known  to  our  geographical  readers  to  need  any  descrip- 
tion of  its  course  from  the  snow-covered  peak  of  Darial  to  the  Caspian  ;  and 
the  bold  comparison  in  the  last  stanza  will  doubtless  be  found,  though  per- 
haps somewhat  exaggerated,  not  deficient  in  a  kind  of  fierce  ^Eschylean 
energy,  perfectly  in  character  with  the  violent  and  thundering  course  of  the 
torrent  itself  i-^ 

CAUCASUS. 

Seneath  me  the  peaks  of  the  Caucasus  lie, 
My  gaze  from  the  snow-bordered  cliff  I  am  bending  ; 
From  her  sun-lighted  eyry  the  Eagle  ascending 
Floats  movelessly  on  in  a  line  with  mine  eye. 
I  see  the  young  torrent's  first  leap  towards  the  ocean, 
And  the  cliff-cradled  lawine  essay  its  first  motion. 

Beneath  me  the  clouds  in  their  silentness  go, 
The  cataract  through  them  in  thunder  down-dashing, 
Far  beneath  them  bare  peaks  in  the  sunny  ray  flashing, 
Weak  moss  and  dry  shrubs  I  can  mark  yet  below. 
Dark  thickets  still  lower — green  meadows  are  blooming, 
Where  the  throstle  is  singing,  and  reindeer  are  roaming. 

Here  man,  too,  has  nested  his  hut,  and  the  flocks 
On  the  long  grassy  slopes  in  their  quiet  are  feeding^ 
And  down  to  the  valley  the  shepherd  is  speeding, 
Where  Aragva  gleams  out  from  her  wood-crested  rocks* 
And  there  in  his  crags  the  poor  robber  is  hiding, 
And  Te"rek  in  anger  is  wrestling  and  chiding. 

Like  a  fierce  young  Wild  Beast,  how  he  bellows  and  raves, 
Like  that  Beast  from  his  cage  when  his  prey  he  espieth  ; 
'Gainst  the  bank,  like  a  Wrestler,  he  struggleth  and  plyeth, 
And  licks  at  the  rock  with  his  ravening  waves. 
In  vain,  thou  wild  Eiver !  dumb  cliffs  are  around  thee$ 
And  sternly  and  grimly  their  bondage  hath  bound  thee. 


To  those  who  measure  the  value  of  a  poem,  less  by  the  pretension  and 
ambitiousness  of  its  form,  than  by  the  completeness  of  its  execution  and  the 
skill  with  which  the  leading  idea  is  developed,  we  think  that  the  graceful 
little  production  which  we  are  now  about  to  present  to  the  reader,  will  possess 
very  considerable  interest.  It  is,  it  is  true,  no  more  important  a  thing  than 
a  mere  song  ;  but  the  naturalness  and  unity  of  the  fundamental  thought,  and 
the  happy  employment  of  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  effective 
artifices  at  the  command  of  the  lyric  writer — we  mean  repetition — render  the 
following  lines  worthy  of  the  universal  admiration  which  they  have  obtained 
in  the  original,  and  may  not  be  devoid  of  charm  in  the  translation  : — 
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To    *    *    * 

Yes !  I  remember  well  our  meeting, 

When  first  thou  dawnedst  on  my  sight, 
Like  some  fair  phantom  past  me  fleeting, 

Some  nymph  of  purity  and  light. 

By  weary  agonies  surrounded, 

'Mid  toil,  'mid  mean  and  noisy  care, 
Long  in  mine  ear  thy  soft  voice  sounded, 

Long  dream'd  I  of  thy  features  fair. 

Years  flew ;  Fate's  blast  blew  ever  stronger, 

Scattering  mine  early  dreams  to  air, 
And  thy  soft  voice  I  heard  no  longer — 

No  longer  saw  thy  features  fair. 

In  exile's  silent  desolation 

Slowly  dragg'd  on  the  days  for  me — 
Orphan'd  of  life,  of  inspiration, 

Of  tears,  of  love,  of  deity. 

I  woke— once  more  my  heart  was  beating — 

Once  more  thou  dawnedst  on  my  sight, 
Like  some  fair  phantom  past  me  fleeting, 

Some  nymph  of  purity  and  light. 

My  heart  has  found  its  consolation — 

All  has  revived  once  more  for  me— r- 
And  vanish'd  life,  and  inspiration, 

And  tears,  and  love,  and  deity. 


The  versification  of  the  following  little  poem  is  founded  on  a  system  which 
Pushkin  seems  to  have  looked  upon  with  peculiar  favour,  as  he  has  employed 
the  same  metrical  arrangement  in  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  his  poetical 
works.  So  gracefully  and  so  easily,  indeed,  has  he  wielded  this  metre,  and 
with  so  flexible,  so  delicate,  and  so  masterly  a  hand,  that  we  could  not  refrain 
from  attempting  to  imitate  it  in  our  English  version  ;  for  we  considered  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  peculiar  character  of  a  poet's  writings 
depends  upon  the  colouring,  or  rather  the  touch— if  we  may  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  critic  in  painting — of  the  metre.  Undoubtedly  a 
poet;  is  the  best  judge  not  only  of  the  kind,  but  of  the  degree  of  the  effect 
which  he  wishes  to  produce  upon  his  reader ;  and  there  may  be,  between  the 
thoughts  which  he  desires  to  embody,  and  the  peculiar  harmonies  in  which  he 
may  determine  to  clothe  those  thoughts^  analogies  and  sympathies  too  delicate 
for  our  grosser  ears  ;  or,  at  least,  if  not  too  subtle  and  refined  for  our  ears  to 
perceive,  yet  far  too  delicate  for  us  to  define,  or  exactly  to  appreciate.  Moved 
by  this  reasoning,  we  have  always  preferred  to  follow,  as  nearly  as  we  could, 
the  exact  versification,  and  even  the  most  minute  varieties  of  tone  and  metri* 
cal  accentuation.  Inattention  to  this  point  is  undoubtedly  the  stumbling* 
block  of  translators  in  general ;  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  inat- 
tention, it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  elaborate  proof.  How  much,  we  may 
ask,  does  not  the  poetry  of  Dante,  for  instance,  lose,  by  being  despoiled  of 
that  great  source  of  its  peculiar  effect  springing  from  the  employment  of  the 
terzii  rima!  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  it  is  enormously  difficult  to  produce  the 
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terza  rima  in  English.  To  translate  the  "  gran  padre  Alighier"  into  English 
worthily,  the  terza  rima  must  be  employed,  whatever  be  the  obstacles  pre- 
sented by  the  dissimilarities  existing  between  the  Italian  and  English  lan- 
guages. 

THE  MOB. 

"  Procul  este,  profani  I  " 

A  Poet  o'er  his  glowing  lyre 
A  wild  and  careless  hand  had  flung. 
The  base,  cold  crowd,  that  nought  admire, 
Stood  round,  responseless  to  his  fire, 
With  heavy  eye  and  mocking  tongue. 

"  And  why  so  loudly  is  he  singing  ?  " 
('Twas  thus  that  idiot  mob  replied,) 
"  His  music  in  our  ears  is  ringing ; 
But  whither  flows  that  music's  tide  ? 
What  doth  it  teach  ?  His  art  is  madness  ! 
He  moves  our  soul  to  joy  or  sadness. 
A  wayward  necromantic  spell ! 
Free  as  the  breeze  his  music  floweth, 
But  fruitless,  too,  as  breeze  that  bloweth, 
What  doth  it  profit,  Poet,  tell?" 

POET. — Cease,  idiot,  cease  thy  loathsome  cant ! 
Day-labourer,  slave  of  toil  and  want ! 
I  hate  thy  babble  vain  and  hollow. 
Thou  art  a  worm,  no  child  of  day  : 
Thy  god  is  Profit — thou  wouldst  weigh 
By  pounds  the  Belvidere  Apollo. 
Gain — gain  alone  to  thee  is  sweet. 
The  marble  is  a  god !  .  .  .  .  what  of  it 
Thou  count'st  a  pie-dish  far  above  it — 
A  dish  wherein  to  cook  thy  meat ! 

MOB.— But,  if  thou  be'st  the  Elect  of  Heaven, 
The  gift  that  God  has  largely  given, 
Thou  shouldst  then  for  our  good  impart, 
To  purify  thy  brother's  heart. 
Yes,  we  are  base,  and  vile,  and  hateful, 
Cruel,  and  shameless,  and  ungrateful — 
Impotent  and  heartless  tools, 
Slaves,  and  slanderers,  and  fools. 
Come  then,  if  charity  doth  sway  thee, 
Chase  from  our  hearts  the  viper-brood  ; 
However  stern,  we  will  obey  thee  ; 
Yes,  we  will  listen,  and  be  good  ! 
POET. — Begone,  begone !  What  common  feeling 
Can  e'er  exist  'twixt  ye  and  me  ? 
Go  on,  your  souls  in  vices  steeling ; 
The  lyre's  sweet  voice  is  dumb  to  ye  : 
Go !  foul  as  reek  of  charnel-slime, 
In  every  age,  in  every  clime, 
Ye  aye  have  felt,  and  yet  ye  feel, 
Scourge,  dungeon,  halter,  axe,  and  wheel. 
Go,  hearts  of  sin  and  heads  of  trifling, 
From  your  vile  streets,  so  foul  and  stifling, 
They  sweep  the  dirt — no  useless  trade ! 
But  when,  their  robes  with  ordure  staining, 
Altai-  and  sacrifice  disdaining, 
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Did  e'er  your  priests  ply  broom  and  spade  ? 
'Twas  not  for  life's  base  agitation 
That  we  were  born — for  gain  nor  care — 
No — we  were  born  for  inspiration, 
For  love,  for  music,  and  for  prayer ! 


The  ballad  entitled  "The  Black  Shawl"  has  obtained  a  degree  of  popularity 
amoiig  the  author's  countrymen,  for  which  the  slightness  of  the  composition 
renders  it  in  some  measure  difficult  to  account.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  explain- 
ed by  the  circumstance,  that  the  verses  are  in  the  original  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  be  sung — one  of  the  highest  merits  of  this  class  of  poetry — for  all 
ancient  ballads,  in  every  language  throughout  the  world,  were  specifically  in- 
tended to  be  sung  or  chanted ;  and  all  modern  productions,  therefore,  written 
in  irritation  of  these  ancient  compositions — the  first  lispings  of  the  Muse — can 
only  be  successful  in  proportion  as  they  possess  the  essential  and  characteristic 
quality  of  being  capable  of  being  sung.  Independently  of  the  highly  musical 
arrangement  of  the  rhythm,  which,  in  the  original,  distinguishes  "  The  Black 
Sha^vl,"  the  following  verses  cannot  be  denied  the  merit  of  relating,  in  a  few 
rapi  I  and  energetic  measures,  a  simple  and  striking  story  of  Oriental  love, 
vengeance,  and  remorse  : — 

THE  BLACK  SHAWL. 

Like  a  madman  I  gaze  on  a  raven-black  shawl ; 
Remorse,  fear,  and  anguish — this  heart  knows  them  all. 

When  believing  and  fond,  in  the  spring-time  of  youth, 
I  loved  a  Greek  maiden  with  tenderest  truth. 

That  fair  one  caress'd  me — my  life  !  oh,  'twas  bright, 
But  it  set — that  fair  day — in  a  hurricane  night. 

One  day  I  had  bidden  young  guests,  a  gay  crew, 
When  sudden  there  knock'd  at  my  gate  a  vile  Jew. 

"  With  guests  thou  art  feasting,"  he  whisperingly  said, 
"  And  she  hath  betray'd  thee — thy  young  Grecian  maid." 

I  cursed  him,  and  gave  him  good  guerdon  of  gold, 
And  call'd  me  a  slave  that  was  trusty  and  bold. 

u  Ho !  my  charger— my  charger ! "  we  mount,  we  depart, 
And  soft  pity  whisper' d  in  vain  at  my  heart. 

On  the  Greek  maiden's  threshold  in  frenzy  I  stood — 
I  was  faint — and  the  sun  seem'd  as  darken'd  with  blood : 

By  the  maiden's  lone  window  I  listen'd,  and  there 
I  beheld  an  Armenian  caressing  the  fair. 

The  light  darken'd  round  me — then  flash'd  my  good  blade  .... 
The  minion  ne'er  finish'd  the  kiss  that  betray'd. 

On  the  corse  of  the  minion  in  fury  I  danced, 
Then  silent  and  pale  at  the  maiden  I  glanced. 

I  remember  the  prayers  and  the  red-bursting  stream  .... 
Thus  perish'd  the  maiden — thus  perish'd  my  dream. 
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This  raven-black  shawl  from  her  dead  brow  I  tore — 
On  its  fold  from  my  dagger  I  wiped  off  the  gore. 

The  mists  of  the  evening  arose,  and  my  slave 
Hurl'd  the  corses  of  both  in  the  Danube's  dark  wave. 

Since  then,  I  kiss  never  the  maid's  eyes  of  light — 
Since  then,  I  know  never  the  soft  joys  of  night. 

Like  a  madman  I  gaze  on  the  raven-black  shawl ; 
Remorse,  fear,  and  anguish — this  heart  knows  them  all ! 


The  pretty  lines  which  we  are  now  about  to  offer,  are  rather  remarkable  as 
being  written  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  national  songs  of  Russia,  than  for 
any  thing  very  new  in  the  ideas,  or  very  striking  in  the  expression.  They 
possess,  however— at  least  in  the  original— a  certain  charm  arising  from  sim- 
plicity and  grace. 


THE  ROSE. 

Where  is  our  rose,  friends  ? 

Tell  if  ye  may ! 

Faded  the  rose,  friends, 

The  Dawn-child  of  Day. 

Ah,  do  not  say, 

Such  is  youth's  fleetness ! 

Ah,  do  not  say, 

Thus  fades  life's  sweetness ! 

No,  rather  say, 

I  mourn  thee,  rose — farewell ! 

Now  to  the  lily-bell 

Flit  we  away. 


Among  the  thousand- and- one  compositions,  in  all  languages,  founded  upon 
the  sublime  theme  of  the  downfall  and  death  of  Napoleon,  there  are,  we  think, 
very  few  which  have  surpassed,  in  weight  of  thought,  in  splendour  of  diction, 
and  in  grandeur  of  versification,  Pushkin's  noble  lyric  upon  this  subject.  The 
mighty  share  which  Russia  had  in  overthrowing  the  gigantic  power  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  conquerors,  could  not  fail  of  affording  to  a  Russian  poet  a 
peculiar  source  of  triumphant  yet  not  too  exulting  inspiration  ;  and  Pushkin, 
in  that  portion  of  the  following  ode  in  which  he  is  led  more  particularly  to 
allude  to  the  part  played  by  his  country  in  the  sublime  drama,  whose  cata- 
strophe was  the  ruin  of  Bonaparte's  blood-cemented  empire,  has  given  unde- 
niable proof  of  his  possessing  that  union  of  magnanimity  and  patriotism,  which 
is  not  the  meanest  characteristic  of  elevated  genius.  While  the  poet  gives  full 
way  to  the  triumphant  feelings  so  naturally  inspired  by  the  exploits  of  Rus- 
sian valour,  and  by  the  patient  fortitude  of  Russian  policy,  he  wisely  and 
nobly  abstains  from  indulging  in  any  of  those  outbursts  of  gratified  revenge 
and  national  hatred  which  deform  the  pages  of  almost  all — poets,  and  even 
historians — who  have  written  on  this  colossal  subject. 
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NAPOLEON. 

The  wondrous  destiny  is  ended, 
The  mighty  light  is  quench'd  and  dead  ; 
In  storm  and  darkness  hath  descended 
Napoleon's  sun,  so  bright  and  dread. 
The  captive  King  hath  burst  his  prison — 
The  petted  child  of  Victory ; 
And  for  the  Exile  hath  arisen 
The  dawning  of  Posterity. 

O  thou,  of  whose  immortal  story 

Earth  aye  the  memory  shall  keep, 

Now,  'neath  the  shadow  of  thy  glory 

Rest,  rest,  amid  the  lonely  deep  ! 

A  grave  sublime  ....  nor  nobler  ever 

Couldst  thou  have  found  ....  for  o'er  thine  urn 

The  Nations'  hate  is  quench'd  for  ever, 

And  Glory's  beacon-ray  shall  burn. 

There  was  a  time  thine  eagles  tower'd 
Resistless  o'er  the  humbled  world ; 
There  was  a  time  the  empires  cower'd 
Before  the  bolt  thy  hand  had  hurl'd : 
The  standards,  thy  proud  will  obeying, 
Flapp'd  wrath  and  woe  on  every  wind — 
A  few  short  years,  and  thou  wert  laying 
Thine  iron  yoke  on  human  kind. 


And  France,  on  glories  vain  and  hollow, 
Had  fixed  her  frenzy-glance  of  flame — 
Forgot  sublimer  hopes,  to  follow 
Thee,  Conqueror,  thee — her  dazzling  shame ! 
Thy  legions'  swords  with  blood  were  drunken-r- 
All  sank  before  thine  echoing  tread ; 
And  Europe  fell — for  sleep  was  sunken, 
The  sleep  of  death — upon  her  head. 


Thou  mightst  have  judged  us,  but  thou  wouldst  not ! 
What  dimm'd  thy  reason's  piercing  light, 
That  Russian  hearts  thou  understoodst  not, 
From  thine  heroic  spirit's  height  ? 
Moscow's  immortal  conflagration 
Foreseeing  not,  thou  deem'dst  that  we 
Would  kneel  for  peace,  a  conquer'd  nation— 
Thou  knew'st  the  Russ  ,  .  .  .  too  late  for  thee ! 

Up,  Russia !  Queen  of  hundred  battles, 
Remember  now  thine  ancient  right ! 

Blaze,  Moscow ! — Far  shall  shine  thy  light ! 
Lo  !  other  times  are  dawning  o'er  us : 
Be  blotted  out,  our  short  disgrace ! 
Swell,  Russia,  swell  the  battle  chorus ! 
War !  is  the  watchword  of  our  race ! 
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Lo  !  how  the  baffled  leader  seizeth, 
With  fetter'd  hands,  his  Iron  Crown — 
A  dread  abyss  his  spirit  freezeth ! 
Down,  down  he  goes,  to  ruin  down  I 
And  Europe's  armaments  are  driven, 
Like  mist,  along  the  blood-stain'd  snow — 
That  snow  shall  melt  'neatb  summer's  heaven, 
With  the  last  footstep  of  the  foe. 

'Twas  a  wild  storm  of  fear  and  wonder, 

When  Europe  woke  and  burst  her  chain ; 

The  accursed  race,  like  scatter'd  thunder, 

After  the  tyrant  fled  amain. 

And  Nemesis  a  doom  hath  spoken, 

The  Mighty  hears  that  doom  with  dread  : 

The  wrongs  thou'st  done  shall  now  be  wroken. 

Tyrant,  upon  thy  guilty  head ! 

Thou  shalt  redeem  thy  usurpation, 
Thy  long  career  of  war  and  crime, 
In  exile's  eating  desolation, 
Beneath  a  far  and  stranger  clime. 
And  oft  the  midnight  sail  shall  wander 
By  that  lone  isle,  thy  prison-place, 
And  oft  a  stranger  there  shall  ponder, 
And  o'er  that  stone  a  pardon  trace, 

Where  mused  the  Exile,  oft  recalling 
The  well-known  clang  of  sword  and  lance, 
The  yells,  Night's  icy  ear  appalling  ; 
His  own  blue  sky — the  sky  of  France ; 
Where,  in  his  loneliness  forgetting 
His  broken  sword,  his  ruin'd  throne, 
With  bitter  grief,  with  vain  regretting, 
On  his  fair  Boy  he  mused  alone. 

But  shame,  and  curses  without  number, 
Upon  that  reptile  head  be  laid, 
Whose  insults  now  shall  vex  the  slumber 
Of  him — that  sad  discrowned  shade ! 
No !  for  his  trump  the  signal  sounded, 
Her  glorious  race  when  Kussia  ran  ; 
His  hand,  'mid  strife  and  battle,  founded 
Eternal  liberty  for  man ! 


The  next  specimen  for  which  we  have  to  request  the  indulgence  of  our 
readers,  is  a  little  composition  of  a  very  different  and  much  less  ambitious 
character.  The  idea  is  simple  enough,  and  not,  we  think,  entirely  devoid  of 
originality — the  primary  object  of  every  translator  in  the  selection  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  is  to  exercise  his  dexterity. 


THE  STORM. 

See,  on  yon  rock,  a  maiden's  form. 
Far  o'er  the  wave  a  white  robe  flashing, 
Around,  before  the  blackening  storm, 
On  the  loud  beach  the  billows  dashing  : 
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Along  the  waves,  now  red,  now  pale, 
The  lightning- glare  incessant  gleameth ; 
Whirling  and  fluttering  in  the  gale, 
The  snowy  robe  incessant  streameth  ; 
Fair  is  that  sea  in  blackening  storm, 
And  fair  that  sky  with  lightnings  riven, 
But  fairer  far  that  maiden  form, 
Than  wave,  or  flash,  or  stormy  heaven ! 


We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  lyric  productions  of  our  Poet's 
genius,  the  "General;"  and  in  order  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to 
understand  and  appreciate  this  exquisite  little  poem,  we  shall  preface  it  with 
a  lew  remarks  of  an  explanatory  character ;  as  the  details,  at  least,  of  the 
events  upon  which  it  is  founded  may  not  be  so  generally  known  in  England 
as  they  are  in  Russia.     Our  English  readers,  however,  are  doubtless  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  history  of  the  great  campaign  of  the  year  1812, 
which  led  to  the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  to  the  consequent  annihilation  of  the 
mighty  army  which  Napoleon  led  to  perish  in  the  snows  of  Russia,  to  remem- 
ber one  remarkable  episode  connected  with  that  most  important  campaign. 
They  remember  that  one  of  the  Russian  armies  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Field-marshal  Barclay  de  Tolly,  a  general  descended  from  an  ancient 
Scottish  family  which  had  been  settled  for  some  generations  in  Russia,  but 
who  was  in  every  respect  to  be  considered  as  a  native  Russian,  being  born  a 
subject  of  the  Tsar,  and  having,  during  a  long  life  of  service  in  the  Russian 
army,  gradually  reached  the  highest  military  rank,  and  acquired  a  well-earned 
an  1  universal  reputation  as  an  able  strategist  and  a  brave  man.    The  mode 
of  operations  determined  on  at  the  beginning  of  this  most  momentous  struggle, 
an  1  persevered  in  throughout  by  the  Russians,  with  a  patience  and  steadiness 
no  less  admirable  than  the  wisdom  of  the  combinations  on  which  they  were 
foi  nded,  was  a  purely  defensive  system  of  tactics.    The  event  amply  demon- 
strated the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  those  operations  were 
ba,sed ;  for  while  Napoleon  was  gradually  attracted  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  armies  which  perpetually  retired  before  him  without  giving  him 
tho  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  general  action,  the  autumn  was  gradually 
passing  away,  and  the  flames  of  Moscow  only  served  to  light  up,  for  the 
French  army,  the  beginning  of  their  hopeless  retreat  through  a  country  now 
tot  ally  laid  waste,  and  covered  with  the  snows  of  a  Russian  winter.    This 
mode  of  operations,  however,  was  by  no  means  likely  to  please  the  population 
of  Russia,  infuriated  by  the  long  unaccustomed  presence  of  a  hostile  army 
within  their  sacred  frontier,  and  worked  up  by  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
invasion  to  the  highest  pitch  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.     Unable  to  appreciate 
the,  value  of  what  must  have  appeared  to  them  a  timid  and  pusillanimous 
policy,  they   overwhelmed  Barclay  de  Tolly  with  violent  accusations  of 
cowardice,  and  even  of  treachery ;  rendered  the  more  plausible  to  the  mind 
of  the  ignorant,  by  the  circumstance  of  their  object  being  a  foreigner — or  at 
least  of  foreign  blood.    So  violent  ultimately  became  these  accusations,  that 
although  the  Field-marshal  continued  to  enjoy  the  highest  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  sovereign,  it  was  found  expedient  to  allow  him  to  resign  the 
chief  command,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Kutiizoff.     Barclay  de  Tolly, 
du  ing  the  greater  part  of  the  campaign,  fought  as  a  simple  general  of  divi- 
sion, in  which  character  (as  Pushkin  describes)  he  took  part  in  the  great 
bar,tle  of  Borodino. 

Barclay  must  still  be  considered  as  one  of  those  distinguished  persons  to 
whose  memory  justice  has  never  been  entirely  done  ;  and  to  do  this  justice 
was  Pushkin's  generous  task  in  the  noble  lines  which  follow  these  remarks. 
Nc.  raveller  has  ever  visited  the  winter  palace  of  St  Petersburg  without 
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having  been  struck  with  the  celebrated  u  Hall  of  Marshals,"  which  forms  one 
of  its  most  imposing  features.  In  this  magnificent  room  are  placed  the  por- 
traits (chiefly  painted  by  Dawe,  an  English  artist,  who  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Russia)  of  the  Russian  generals  who  figured  in  that  great 
campaign ;  and  among  them  is  to  be  found,  of  course,  the  "  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment" of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  painted,  as  the  field-marshals  are  in  every 
case  in  this  gallery  of  portraits,  at  full  length.  With  respect  to  the  versifica- 
tion of  this  and  several  other  poems  which  we  have  selected,  the  English 
reader  will  not  perhaps  at  first  remark  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  mea- 
sure used  by  old  Drayton  in  the  Polyolbion,  and  one  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
the  earlier  English  poetry  is  written.  It  is  a  very  favourite  measure  of  our 
Russian  poet,  who  has,  however,  increased,  in  some  degree,  its  difficulty  for 
an  English  versifier,  by  introducing  a  great  number  of  double  terminations. 
It  will  be  found,  indeed,  that  these  double  rhymes  are  as  numerous  as  the 
single  or  monosyllabic  ones. 

TUB  GENERAL, 

In  the  Tsar's  palace  stands  a  hall  right  nobly  builded ; 

Its  walls  are  neither  carved,  nor  velvet-hung,  nor  gilded, 

Nor  here  beneath  the  glass  doth  pearl  or  diamond  glow ; 

But  wheresoe'er  ye  look,  around,  above,  below, 

The  quick-eyed  Painter's  hand,  now  bold,  now  softly  tender, 

From  his  free  pencil  here  hath  shed  a  magic  splendour. 

Here  are  no  village  nymphs,  no  dewy  forest-glades, 

No  fauns  with  giddy  cups,  no  snowy-bosom'd  maids, 

No  hunting-scene,  no  dance ;  but  cloaks,  and  plumes,  and  sabres, 

And  faces  sternly  still,  and  dark  with  hero-labours. 

The  Painter's  art  hath  here  in  glittering  crowd  portray'd 

The  chiefs  who  Russia's  line  to  victory  array'd ; 

Chiefs  in  that  great  Campaign  attired  in  fadeless  glory 

Of  the  year  Twelve,  that  aye  shall  live  in  Russian  story. 

Here  oft  in  musing  mood  my  silent  footstep  strays, 

Before  these  well-known  forms  I  love  to  stop  and  gaze, 

And  dream  I  hear  their  voice,  'mid  battle-thunder  ringing. 

Some  of  them  are  no  more ;  and  some,  with  faces  flinging 

Upon  the  canvass  still  Youth's  fresh  and  rosy  bloom, 

Are  wrinkled  now  and  old,  and  bending  to  the  tomb 

The  laurel-wreathed  brow. 

But  chiefly  One  doth  win  me 

'Mid  the  stern  throng.    With  new  thoughts  swelling  in  me 
Before  that  One  I  stand,  and  cannot  lightly  brook 
To  take  mine  eye  from  him.    And  still,  the  more  I  look, 
The  more  within  my  breast  is  bitterness  awaked. 

He's  painted  at  full  length.    His  brow,  austere  and  naked, 
Shines  like  a  fleshless  skull,  and  on  it  ye  may  mark 
A  mighty  weight  of  woe.    Around  him — all  is  dark ; 
Behind,  a  tented  field.    Tranquil  and  stern  he  raises 
His  mournful  eye,  and  with  contemptuous  calmness  gazes. 
Be't  that  the  artist  here  embodied  his  own  thought, 
When  on  the  canvass  thus  the  lineaments  he  caught, 
Or  guided  and  inspired  by  some  unknown  Possession — 
I  know  not :  Dawe  has  drawn  the  man  with  this  expression. 

Unhappy  chief!  Alas,  thy  cup  was  full  of  gall ; 

Unto  a  foreign  land  thou  sacrificedst  all. 

The  savage  mob's  dull  glance  of  hate  thou  calmly  balkedst, 

With  thy  great  thoughts  alone  and  silently  thou  walkedst ; 
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The  people  could  not  brook  thy  foreign-sounding  name, 

Pursued  thee  with  its  yell,  and  piled  thy  head  with  shame, 

And  by  thy  yery  hand  though  saved  from  ill  and  danger, 

Mock'd  at  thy  sacred  age— thou  hoary-headed  stranger ! 

And  even  he,  whose  soul  could  read  thy  noble  heart, 

To  please  that  idiot  mob,  blamed  thee  with  cruel  art  .  .  ,  . 

And  long  with  patient  faith,  defying  doubt  and  terror, 

Thou  heldest  on  unmoved,  spite  of  a  people's  error ; 

And,  e'er  thy  race  was  run,  wert  forced  at  last  to  yield 

The  well-earned  laurel- wreath  of  many  a  bloody  field, 

Fame,  power,  and  deep-thought  plans  ;  and  with  thy  sword  beside  thee 

Within  a  regiment's  ranks,  alone,  obscure,  to  hide  thee, 

And  there,  a  veteran  chief,  like  some  young  sentinel, 

When  first  upon  his  ear  rings  the  ball's  whistling  knell, 

Thou  rushedst  'mid  the  fire,  a  warrior's  death  desiring — 

In  vain ! — 


O  men !  O  wretched  race !  O  worthy  tears  and  laughter ! 
Priests  of  the  moment's  god,  ne'er  thinking  of  hereafter ! 
How  oft  among  ye,  men !  a  mighty  one  is  seen, 
Whom  the  blind  age  pursues  with  insults  mad  and  mean, 
But  gazing  on  whose  face,  some  future  generation 
Shall  feel,  as  I  do  now,  regret  and  admiration ! 


SUSPIRIA  DE  PROFUNDIS  ;   BEING  A  SEQUEL  TO  THF  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN 
ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 


PART  II. 


THE  Oxford  visions,  of  which  some 
have  been  given,  were  but  antici- 
pations necessary  to  illustrate  the 
glimpse  opened  of  childhood,  (as  being 
its  reaction.)  In  this  SECOND  part, 
returning  from  that  anticipation,  I 
retrace  an  abstract  of  my  boyish  and 
youthful  days  so  far  as  they  furnished 
or  exposed  the  germs  of  later  expe- 
riences in  worlds  more  shadowy. 

Upon  me,  as  upon  others  scattered 
thinly  by  tens  and  twenties  over 
every  thousand  years,  fell  too  power- 
fully and  too  early  the  vision  of  life. 
The  horror  of  life  mixed  itself  already 
in  earliest  youth  with  the  heavenly 
sweetness  of  life  ;  that  grief,  which 
one  in  a  hundred  has  sensibility 
enough  to  gather  from  the  sad  retro- 
si  >ect  of  life  in  its  closing  stage,  for 
me  shed  its  dews  as  a  prelibation 
upon  the  fountains  of  life  whilst  yet 
sparkling  to  the  morning  sun.  I  saw 
from  afar  and  from  before  what  I  was  to 
see  from  behind.  Is  this  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  early  youth  passed  in  the 


shades  of  gloom  ?  No,  but  of  a  youth 
passed  in  the  divinest  happiness. 
And  if  the  reader  has  (which  so  few 
have)  the  passion,  without  which 
there  is  no  reading  of  the  legend  and 
superscription  upon  man's  brow,  if  he 
is  not  (as  most  are)  deafer  than  the 
grave  to  every  deep  note  that  sighs 
upwards  from  the  Delphic  caves  of 
human  life,  he  will  know  that  the 
rapture  of  life  (or  any  thing  which  by 
approach  can  merit  that  name)  does 
not  arise,  unless  as  perfect  music 
arises — music  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven 
— by  the  confluence  of  the  mighty 
and  terrific  discords  with  the  subtle 
concords.  Not  by  contrast,  or  as 
reciprocal  foils  do  these  elements  act, 
which  is  the  feeble  conception  of 
many,  but  by  union.  They  are  the 
sexual  forces  in  music :  "male  and 
female  created  he  them  ; "  and  these 
mighty  antagonists  do  not  put  forth 
their  hostilities  by  repulsion,  but  by 
deepest  attraction. 
As  "  in  to-day  already  walks  to- 
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morrow,"  so  in  the  past  experience  of 
a  youthful  life  may  be  seen  dimly  the 
future.  The  collisions  with  alien 
interests  or  hostile  views,  of  a  child, 
boy,  or  very  young  man,  so  insu- 
lated as  each  of  these  is  sure  to  be, 
— those  aspects  of  opposition  which 
such  a  person  can  occupy,  are  limited 
by  the  exceedingly  few  and  trivial 
lines  of  connexion  along  which  he  is 
able  to  radiate  any  essential  influence 
whatever  upon  the  fortunes  or  happi- 
ness of  others.  Circumstances  may 
magnify  his  importance  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  but,  after  all,  any  cable  which 
he  carries  out  upon  other  vessels  is 
easily  slipped  upon  a  feud  arising. 
Far  otherwise  is  the  state  of  relations 
connecting  an  adult  or  responsible 
man  with  the  circles  around  him  as 
life  advances.  The  network  of  these 
relations  is  a  thousand  times  more 
intricate,  the  jarring  of  these  intri- 
cate relations  a  thousand  times  more 
frequent,  and  the  vibrations  a  thou- 
sand times  harsher  which  these  jar- 
rings  diffuse.  This  truth  is  felt  be- 
forehand misgivingly  and  in  troubled 
vision,  by  a  young  man  who  stands 
upon  the  threshold  of  manhood.  One 
earliest  instinct  of  fear  and  horror 
would  darken  his  spirit  if  it  could  be 
revealed  to  itself  and  self- questioned 
at  the  moment  of  birth:  a  second 
instinct  of  the  same  nature  would 
again  pollute  that  tremulous  mirror, 
if  the  moment  were  as  punctually 
marked  as  physical  birth  is  marked, 
which  dismisses  him  finally  upon  the 
tides  of  absolute  self-controul.  A 
dark  ocean  would  seem  the  total 
expanse  of  life  from  the  first :  but  far 
darker  and  more  appalling  would 
seem  that  interior  and  second  cham- 
ber of  the  ocean  which  called  him 
away  for  ever  from  the  direct  ac- 
countability of  others.  Dreadful 
would  be  the  morning  which  should 
say — "  Be  thou  a  human  child  incar- 
nate ;"  but  more  dreadful  the  morning 
which  should  say — "  Bear  thou  hence- 
forth the  sceptre  of  thy  self- dominion 
through  life,  and  the  passion  of  life  ! " 
Yes,  dreadful  would  be  both  :  but 
without  a  basis  of  the  dreadful  there 
is  no  perfect  rapture.  It  is  a  part 
through  the  sorrow  of  life,  growing 
out  of  its  events,  that  this  basis  of 
awe  and  solemn  darkness  slowly 
accumulates.  That  I  have  illustrated. 


But,  as  life  expands,  it  is  more 
through  the  strife  which  besets  us, 
strife  from  conflicting  opinions,  posi- 
tions, passions,  interests,  that  the 
funereal  ground  settles  and  deposits 
itself,  which  sends  upward  the  dark 
lustrous  brilliancy  through  the  jewel 
of  life — else  revealing  a  pale  and 
superficial  glitter.  Either  the  human 
being  must  suffer  and  struggle  as  the 
price  of  a  more  searching  vision, 
or  his  gaze  must  be  shallow  and  with- 
out intellectual  revelation. 

Through  accident  it  was  in  part, 
and,  where  through  no  accident  but 
my  own  nature,  not  through  features 
of  it  at  all  painful  to  recollect,  that 
constantly  in  early  life  (that  is,  from 
boyish  days  until  eighteen,  when  by 
going,  to  Oxford,  practically  I  became 
my  own  master)  I  was  engaged  in 
duels  of  fierce  continual  struggle,  with 
some  person  or  body  of  persons,  that 
sought,  like  the  Roman  retiarius,  to 
throw  a  net  of  deadly  coercion  or  con- 
straint over  the  undoubted  rights  of 
my  natural  freedom.  The  steady  re- 
bellion upon  my  part  in  one  -half,  was 
a  mere  human  reaction  of  justifiable 
indignation  ;  but  in  the  other  half  it 
was  the  struggle  of  a  conscientious 
nature — disdaining  to  feel  it  as  any 
mere  right  or  discretional  privilege — 
no,  feeling  it  as  the  noblest  of  duties 
to  resist,  though  it  should  be  mortally, 
those  that  would  have  enslaved  me, 
and  to  retort  scorn  upon  those  that 
would  have  put  my  head  below  their 
feet.  Too  much,  even  in  later  life,  I 
have  perceived  in  men  that  pass  for 
good  men,  a  disposition  to  degrade 
(and  if  possible  to  degrade  through 
self- degradation)  those  in  whom  un- 
willingly they  feel  any  weight  of  op- 
pression to  themselves,  by  command- 
ing qualities  of  intellect  or  character. 
They  respect  you :  they  are  compelled 
to  do  so :  and  they  hate  to  do  so. 
Next,  therefore,  they  seek  to  throw 
off  the  sense  of  this  oppression,  and 
to  take  vengeance  for  it,  by  co-oper- 
ating with  any  unhappy  accidents  in 
your  life,  to  inflict  a  sense  of  humilia- 
tion upon  you,  and  (if  possible)  to 
force  you  into  becoming  a  consent- 
ing party  to  that  humiliation.  Oh, 
wherefore  is  it  that  those  who  pre- 
sume to  call  themselves  the  "  friends" 
of  this  man  or  that  woman,  are  so 
often  those  above  all  others,  whom 
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in  the  hour  of  death  that  man  or 
woman  is  most  likely  to  salute  with 
the  valediction — Would  God  I  had 
never  seen  your  face  ? 

In  citing  one  or  two  cases  of  these 
early  struggles,  I  have  chiefly  in  view 
tl  e  effect  of  these  upon  my  subse- 
quent visions  under  the  reign  of 
opium.  And  this  indulgent  reflection 
should  accompany  the  mature  reader 
tl  rough  all  such  records  of  boyish  in- 
experience. A  good-tempered  man, 
who  is  also  acquainted  ,with  the 
world,  will  easily  evade,  without  need- 
ing any  artifice  of  servile  obsequious- 
ness, those  quarrels  which  an  upright 
simplicity,  jealous  of  its  own  rights, 
and  unpractised  in  the  science  of 
worldly  address,  cannot  always  evade 
without  some  loss  of  self-respect. 
Suavity  in  this  manner  may,  it  is 
true,  be  reconciled  with  firmness  in 
tie  matter ;  but  not  easily  by  a  young 
person  who  wants  all  the  appropriate 
resources  of  knowledge,  of  adroit  and 
guarded  language,  for  making  his 
good  temper  available.  Men  are  pro- 
tected from  insult  and  wrong,  not 
merely  by  their  own  skill,  but  also  in 
the  absence  of  any  skill  at  all,  by  the 
g(  neral  spirit  of  forbearance  to  which 
society  has  trained  all  those  whom 
they  are  likely  to  meet.  But  boys 
meeting  with  no  such  forbearance  or 
training  in  other  boys,  must  some- 
times be  thrown  upon  feuds  in  the 
ratio  of  their  own  firmness,  much 
more  than  in  the  ratio  of  any  natural 
pi  oneness  to  quarrel.  Such  a  subject, 
however,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
sketch  or  two  of  my  own  principal 
fends. 

The  first,  but  merely  transient  and 
playful,  nor  worth  noticing  at  all, 
but  for  its  subsequent  resurrection 
under  other  and  awful  colouring  in 
my  dreams,  grew  out  of  an  imaginary 
slight,  as  I  viewed  it,  put  upon  me  by 
one  of  my  guardians.  I  had  four 
guardians  :  and  the  one  of  these  who 
had  the  most  knowledge  and  talent  of 
the  whole,  a  banker,  living  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  my  home,  had 
invited  me  when  eleven  years  old  to 
hii  house.  His  eldest  daughter,  per- 
haps a  year  younger  than  myself, 
wore  at  that  time  upon  her  very 
lovely  face  the  most  angelic  expres- 
sion of  character  and  temper  that  I 
have  almost  ever  seen.  Naturally,  I 


fell  in  love  with  her.  It  seems  absurd 
to  say  so  ;  and  the  more  so,  because 
two  children  more  absolutely  innocent 
than  we  were  cannot  be  imagined, 
neither  of  us  having  ever  been  at  any 
school ; — but  the  simple  truth  is,  that  in 
the  most  chivalrous  sense  I  was  in  love 
with  her.  And  the  proof  that  I  was 
so  showed  itself  in  three  separate 
modes  :  I  kissed  her  glove  on  any  rare 
occasion  when  I  found  it  lying  on  a 
table  ;  secondly,  I  looked  out  for  some 
excuse  to  be  jealous  of  her  ;  and, 
thirdly,  I  did  my  very  best  to  get  up 
a  quarrel.  What  I  wanted  the  quar- 
rel for  was  the  luxury  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  a  hill  cannot  be  had,  you  know, 
without  going  to  the  expense  of  a 
valley.  And  though  I  hated  the  very 
thought  of  a  moment's  difference  with- 
so  truly  gentle  a  girl,  yet  how,  but 
through  such  a  purgatory,  could  one  win 
the  paradise  of  her  returning  smiles  ? 
All  this,  however,  came  to  nothing ; 
and  simply  because  she  positively 
would  not  quarrel.  And  the  jealousy 
fell  through,  because  there  was  no 
decent  subject  for  such  a  passion,  un- 
less it  had  settled  upon  an  old  music- 
master  whom  lunacy  itself  could  not 
adopt  as  a  rival.  The  quarrel  mean- 
time, which  never  prospered  with  the 
daughter,  silently  kindled  on  my  part 
towards  the  father.  His  offence  was 
this.  At  dinner,  I  naturally  placed 
myself  by  the  side  of  M.,  and  it  gave 
me  great  pleasure  to  touch  her  hand  at 
intervals.  As  M.  was  my  cousin,  though 
twice  or  even  three  times  removed, 
I  did  not  feel  taking  too  great  a  liberty 
in  this  little  act  of  tenderness.  No 
matter  if  three  thousand  times  re- 
moved, I  said,  my  cousin  is  my  cousin : 
nor  had  I  very  much  designed  to  con- 
ceal the  act ;  or  if  so,  rather  on  her 
account  than  my  own.  One  evening, 
however,  papa  observed  my  manoeu- 
vre. Did  he  seem  displeased  ?  Not 
at  all :  he  even  condescended  to  smile. 
But  the  next  day  he  placed  M.  on  the 
side  opposite  to  myself.  In  one 
respect  this  was  really  an  improve- 
ment ;  because  it  gave  me  a  better 
view  of  my  cousin's  sweet  counte- 
nance. But  then  there  was  the  loss 
of  the  hand  to  be  considered,  and 
secondly  there  was  the  affront.  It 
was  clear  that  vengeance  must  be 
had.  Now  there  was  but  one  thing 
in  this  world  that  I  could  do  even 
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decently :  but  that  I  could  do  admi- 
rably. This  was  writing  Latin  hexa- 
meters. Juvenal,  though  it  was  not 
very  much  of  him  that  I  had  then 
read,  seemed  to  me  a  divine  model. 
The  inspiration  of  wrath  spoke 
through  him  as  through  a  Hebrew 
prophet.  The  same  inspiration  spoke 
now  in  me.  Facit  indignatio  versum, 
said  Juvenal.  And  it  must  be  owned 
that  Indignation  has  never  made  such 
good  verses  since  as  she  did  in  that 
day.  But  still,  even  to  me  this  agile 
passion  proved  a  Muse  of  genial 
inspiration  for  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs :  and  one  line  I  will  men- 
tion as  worthy  to  have  taken  its  place 
in  Juvenal  himself.  I  say  this  with- 
out scruple,  having  not  a  shadow  of 
vanity,  nor  on  the  other  hand  a 
shadow  of  false  modesty  connected 
with  such  boyish  accomplishments. 
The  poem  opened  thus — 
"  Te  nimis  austerum,  sacrse  qui  foedera 

mensse 

Diruis,  insector  Satyrae  reboante  fla- 
gello." 

But  the  line,  which  I  insist  upon  as  of 
Roman  strength,  was  the  closing  one 
of  the  next  sentence!  The  general 
effect  of  the  sentiment  was — that  my 
clamorous  wrath  should  make  its 
way  even  into  ears  that  were  past 
hearing : 

" mea  sseva  querela 

Auribus  insidet  ceratis,  auribus  etsi 
Non  audituris  hybern&  nocte  procel- 
lam." 

The  power,  however,  which  inflated 
my  verse,  soon  collapsed ;  having 
been  soothed  from  the  very  first  by. 
finding — that  except  in  this  one  in- 
stance at  the  dinner-table,  which 
probably  had  been  viewed  as  an  in- 
decorum, no  further  restraint  of  any 
kind  whatever  was  meditated  *upon 
my  intercourse  with  M.  Besides,  it 
was  too  painful  to  lock  up  good  verses 
in  one's  own  solitary  breast.  Yet 
how  could  I  shock  the  sweet  filial 
heart  of  my  cousin  by  a  fierce  lam- 
poon or  stylites  against  her  father, 
had  Latin  even  figured  amongst  her 
accomplishments  ?  Then  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  verses  might  be  shown 
to  the  father.  But  was  there  not 
something  treacherous  in  gaining  a 
man's  approbation  under  a  mask  to 
a  satire  upon  himself?  Or  would  he 
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have  always  understood  me?  For 
one  person  a  year  after  took  the  sacrce 
mensce  (by  which  I  had  meant  the 
sanctities  of  hospitality)  to  mean  the 
sacramental  table.  And  on  consider 
ation  I  began  to  suspect,  that  many 
people  would  pronounce  myself  the 
party  who  had  violated  the  holy  ties 
of  hospitality,  which  are  equally  bind- 
ing on  guest  as  on  host.  Indolence, 
which  sometimes  comes  in  aid  of 
good  impulses  as  well  as  bad,  favoured 
these  relenting  thoughts  ;  the  society 
of  M.  did  still  more  to  wean  me  from 
further  efforts  of  satire  :  and,  finally, 
my  Latin  poem  remained  a  torso. 
But  upon  the  whole  my  guardian  had 
a  narrow  escape  of  descending  to 
posterity  in  a  disadvantageous  light, 
had  he  rolled  down  to  it  through  my 
hexameters. 

Here  was  a  case  of  merely  playful 
feud.  But  the  same  talent  of  Latin 
verses  soon  after  connected  me  with 
a  real  feud  that  harassed  my  mind 
more  than  would  be  supposed,  and 
precisely  by  this  agency,  viz.  that 
it  arrayed  one  set  of  feelings  against 
another.  It  divided  my  mind  as  by 
domestic  feud  against  itself.  About  a 
year  after,  returning  from  the  visit  to 
my  guardian's,  and  when  I  must  have 
been  nearly  completing  my  twelfth 
year,  I  was  sent  to  a  great  public 
school.  Every  man  has  reason  to 
rejoice  who  enjoys  so  great  an  advan- 
tage. I  condemned  and  do  condemn 
the  practice  of  sometimes  sending  out 
into  such  stormy  exposures  those  who 
are  as  yet  too  young,  too  dependent 
on  female  gentleness,  and  endowed 
with  sensibilities  too  exquisite.  But 
at  nine  or  ten  the  masculine  energies- 
of  the  character  are  beginning  to  be 
developed:  or,  if  not,  no  discipline 
will  better  aid  in  their  developement 
than  the  bracing  intercourse  of  a  great 
English  classical  school.  Even  the 
selfish  are  forced  into  accommodating 
themselves  to  a  public  standard  of 
generosity,  and  the  effeminate  into 
conforming  to  a  rule  of  manliness.  I 
was  myself  at  two  public  schools ;  and 
I  think  with  gratitude  of  the  benefit 
which  I  reaped  from  both  ;  as  also  I 
think  -with  gratitude  of  the  upright 
guardian  in  whose  quiet  household  I 
learned  Latin  so  effectually.  But 
the  small  private  schools  which  I 
witnessed  for  brief  periods,  containing 
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thirty  to  forty  boys,  were  models  of 
ignoble  manners  as  respected  some 
part  of  the  juniors,  and  of  favouritism 
amongst  the  masters.  Nowhere  is  the 
sublimity  of  public  justice  so  broadly 
exemplified  as  in  an  English  school. 
There  is  not  in  the  universe  such  an 
f  .reopagus  for  fair  play  and  abhorrence 
of  all  crooked  ways,  as  an  English 
mob,  or  one  of  the  English  time-hon- 
oured public  schools.  But  my  own 
first  introduction  to  such  an  establish- 
r.ient  was  under  peculiar  and  contra- 
dictory circumstances.  When  my 
'•  rating,"  or  graduation  in  the  school, 
was  to  be  settled,  naturally  my  alti- 
tude (to  speak  astronomically)  was 
taken  by  the  proficiency  in  Greek. 

I  Jut  I   could   then    barely  construe 
looks  so  easy  as  the  Greek  Testament 
and  the  Iliad.    This  was  considered 
quite  well  enough  for  my  age ;  but  still 

II  caused  me  to  be  placed  three  steps 
below  the  highest  rank  in  the  school. 
Within  one  week,  however,  my  talent 
for  Latin  verses,  which  had  by  this 
time  gathered  strength  and  expansion, 
became  known.    I  was  honoured  as 
never  was  man  or  boy  since  Mordecai 
the  Jew.    Not  properly  belonging  to 
the  flock  of  the  head  master,  but  to 
the  leading  section  of  the  second,  I 
was  now  weekly  paraded  for  distinc- 
tion at  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
school ;  out  of  which  at  first  grew  no- 
thing but  a  sunshine  of  approbation 
delightful  to  my  heart,  still  brooding 
upon  solitude.   Within  six  weeks  this 
had  changed.     The  approbation  in- 
deed continued,  and  the  public  testi- 
mony of  it.    Neither  would  there,  in 
the  ordinary  course,  have  been  any 
painful  reaction  from  jealousy  or  fret- 
ful resistance  to  the  soundness  of  my 
pretensions ;  since  it  was  sufficiently 
known  to  some  of  my  schoolfellows, 
that  I,  who  had  no  male  relatives  but 
Juilitary  men,   and   those  in  India^ 
could  not  have  benefited  by  any  clan- 
destine aid.   Bu^  unhappily,  the  head 
master  was  at  that  time  dissatisfied 
with  some  points  in  the  progress  of 
of  his  head  form  ;  and,  as  it  soon  ap- 
peared, was  continually  throwing  in 
their  teeth  the  brilliancy  of  my  verses 
at  twelve,  by  comparison  with  theirs 
at  seventeen,  eighteen,  and  nineteen. 
I  had  observed  him  sometimes  point- 
ing to  myself;  and  was  perplexed  at 
seeing  this  gesture  followed  by  gloomy 


looks,  and  what  French  reporters  call 
"  sensation,"  in  these  young  men, 
whom  naturally  I  viewed  with  awe 
as  my  leaders,  boys  that  were  called 
young  men,  men  that  were  reading 
Sophocles — (a  name  that  carried  with 
it  the  sound  of  something  seraphic 
to  my  ears) — and  who  never  had 
vouchsafed  to  waste  a  word  on  such 
a  child  as  myself.  The  day  was  come, 
however,  when  all  that  would  be 
changed.  One  of  these  leaders  strode 
up  to  me  in  the  public  playgrounds, 
and  delivering  ajblow  on  my  shoul- 
der, which  was  not  intended  to  hurt 
me,  but  as  a  mere  formula  of  introduc- 
tion, asked  me,  "  What  the  d — 1  I 
meant  by  bolting  out  of  the  course, 
and  annoying  other  people  in  that 
manner  ?  Were  other  people  to  have 
no  rest  for  me  and  my  verses,  which, 
after  all,  were  horribly  bad  ?  "  There 
might  have  been  some  difficulty  in 
returning  an  answer  to  this  address, 
but  none  was  required.  I  was  briefly 
admonished  to  see  that  I  wrote  worse 

for  the  future,  or  else At  this 

aposiopesis  I  looked  enquiringly  at  the 
speaker,  and  he  filled  up  the  chasm 
by  saying,  that  he  would  "  annihi- 
late "  me.  Could  any  person  fail  to 
be  aghast  at  such  a  demand  ?  I  was 
to  write  worse  than  my  own  stand- 
ard, which,  by  his  account  of  my 
verses,  must  be  difficult ;  and  I  was 
to  write  worse  than  himself,  which 
might  be  impossible.  My  feelings 
revolted,  it  may  be  supposed,  against 
so  arrogant  a  demand,  unless  it  had 
been  far  otherwise  expressed  ;  and  on 
the  next  occasion  for  sending  up  verses, 
so  far  from  attending  to  the  orders 
issued,  I  double-shotted  my  guns ; 
double  applause  descended  on  myself; 
but  I  remarked  with  some  awe, 
though  not  repenting  of  what  I  had 
done,  that  double  confusion  seemed 
to  agitate  the  ranks  of  my  enemies. 
Amongst  them  loomed  out  in  the  dis- 
tance my  "  annihilating"  friend,  who 
shook  his  huge  fist  at  me,  but  with 
something  like  a  grim  smile  about  his 
eyes.  He  took  an  early  Opportunity 
of  paying  his  respects  to  me— saying, 
"  You  little  devil,  do  you  call  this 
writing  your  worst?"  "  No,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  Icall  it  writing  my  best."  The 
annihilator,  as  it  turned  out,  was  real- 
ly a  good-natured  young  man ;  but  he 
soon  went  off  to  Cambridge ;  and  with 
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the  rest,  or  some  of  them,  I  continued 
to  wage  war  for  nearly  a  year.  And 
yet,  for  a  word  spoken  with  kindness, 
I  would  have  resigned  the  peacock's 
feather  in  my  cap  as  the  merest  of 
baubles.  Undoubtedly,  praise  sonnd- 
ed  sweet  in  my  ears  also.  But  that 
was  nothing  by  comparison  with  what 
stood  on  the  other  side.  I  detested 
distinctions  that  were  connected  with 
mortification  to  others.  And,  even  if 
I  could  have  got  over  that,  the  eternal 
feud  fretted  and  tormented  my  nature. 
Love,  that  once  in  childhood  had  been 
so  mere  a  necessity  to  me,  that  had 
long  been  a  mere  reflected  ray  from  a 
departed  sunset.  But  peace,  and  free- 
dom from  strife,  if  love  were  no  longer 
possible,  (as  so  rarely  it  is  in  this 
world  J  was  the  absolute  necessity  of 
my  heart.  To  contend  with  some- 
body was  still  my  fate  ;  how  to  escape 
the  contention  I  could  not  see ;  and 
yet  for  itself,  and  the  deadly  passions 
into  which  it  forced  me,  I  hated  and 
loathed  it  more  than  death.  It  added 
to  the  distraction  and  internal  feud  of 
my  own  mind — that  I  could  not  alto- 
gether condemn  the  upper  boys.  I  was 
made  a  handle  of  humiliation  to  them. 
And  in  the  mean  time,  if  I  had  an  ad- 
vantage in  one  accomplishment,  which 
is  all  a  matter  of  accident,  or  peculiar 
taste  and  feeling,  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  great  advantage  over  me  in 
the  more  elaborate  difficulties  of  Greek, 
and  of  choral  Greek  poetry.  I  could 
not  altogether  wonder  at  their  ha- 
tred of  myself.  Yet  still,  as  they  had 
chosen  to  adopt  this  mode  of  conflict 
with  me,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  any 
choice  but  to  resist.  The  contest  was 
terminated  for  me  by  my  removal 
from  the  school,  in  consequence  of  a 
very  threatening  illness  affecting  my 
head;  but  it  lasted  nearly  a  year ;  and 
it  did  not  close  before  several  amongst 
my  public  enemies  had  become  my 
private  friends.  They  were  much 
older,  but  they  invited  me  to  the 
houses  of  their  friends,  and  showed 
me  a  respect  which  deeply  affected 
me — this  respect  having  more  refer- 
ence, apparently,  to  the  firmness  I  had 
exhibited  than  to  the  splendour  of  my 
verses.  And,  indeed,  these  had  ra- 
ther drooped  from  a  natural  accident ; 
several  persons  of  my  own  class  had 
formed  the  practice  of  asking  me  to 
write  verses  for  them.  I  could  not 
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refuse.  But,  as  the  'subjects  given 
out  were  the  same  for  all  of  us,  it  was 
not  possible  to  take  so  many  crops  off 
the  ground  without  starving  the  qua- 
lity of  all. 

Two  years  and  a  half  from  this  time, 
I  was  again  at  a  public  school  of  an- 
cient foundation.  Now  I  was  myself 
one  of  the  three  who  formed  the  high- 
est class.  Now  I  myself  was  familiar 
with  Sophocles,  who  once  had  been  so 
shadowy  a  name  in  my  ear.  But, 
strange  to  say,  now  in  my  sixteenth 
year,  I  cared  nothing  at  all  for  the 
glory  of  Latin  verse.  All  the  busi- 
ness of  school  was  slight  and  trivial 
in  my  eyes.  Costing  me  not  an  effort, 
it  could  not  engage  any  part  of  my 
attention ;  that  was  now  swallowed 
up  altogether  by  the  literature  of  my 
native  land.  I  still  reverenced  the 
Grecian  drama,  as  always  I  must. 
But  else  I  cared  little  then  for  classi- 
cal pursuits.  A  deeper  spell  had 
mastered  me ;  and  I  lived  only  in 
those  bowers  where  deeper  passions 
spoke. 

Here,  however,  it  was  that  began 
another  and  more  important  struggle. 
I  was  drawing  near  to  seventeen,  and, 
in  a  year  after  that,  would  arrive  the 
usual  time  for  going  to  Oxford.  To 
Oxford  my  guardians  made  no  objec- 
tion ;  and  they  readily  agreed  to  make 
the  allowance  then  universally  re- 
garded us  the  minimum  for  an  Oxford 
student,  viz.  £200  per  annum.  But 
they  insisted,  as  a  previous  condition, 
that  I  should  make  a  positive  and  de- 
finitive choice  of  a  profession.  Now  I 
was  well  aware  that,  if  I  did  make 
such  a  choice,  no  law  existed,  nor 
could  any  obligation  be  created  through 
deeds  or  signature,  by  which  I  could 
finally  be  compelled  into  keeping  my 
engagement.  But  this  evasion  did  not 
suit  me.  Here,  again,  I  felt  indig- 
nantly that  the  principle  of  the  attempt 
was  unjust.  The  object  was  certainly 
to  do  me  service  by  saving  money, 
since,  if  I  selected  the  bar  as  my  pro- 
fession, it  was  contended  by  some  per- 
sons, (misinformed,  however,)  that  not 
Oxford,  but  a  special  pleader's  office, 
would  be  my  proper  destination ;  but 
I  cared  not  for  arguments  of  that  sort. 
Oxford  I  was  determined  to  make  my 
home ;  and  also  to  bear  my  future 
course  utterly  untrammeled  by  pro- 
mises that  I  might  repent.  Soon  came 
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the  catastrophe  of  this  struggle.  A 
little  before  my  seventeenth  birthday, 
I  walked  off  one  lovely  summer  morn- 
ing to  North  Wales — rambled  there 
for  months — and,  finally,  under  some 
obscure  hopes  of  raising  money  on  my 
personal  security,  I  went  up  to  London. 
Now  I  was  in  my  eighteenth  year ; 
and,  during  this  period  it  was  that  I 
pas^ed  through  that  trial  of  severe 
dist  -ess,  of  which  I  gave  some  account 
in  my  former  Confessions.  Having  a 
motive,  however,  for  glancing  back- 
wards briefly  at  that  period  in  the 
present  series,  I  will  do  so  at  this 
point. 

I  saw  in  one  journal  an  insinuation 
that  the  incidents  in  the  preliminary 
narrative  were  possibly  without  foun- 
dation. To  such  an  expression  of 
mere,  gratuitous  malignity,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  supported  by  no  one  ar- 
gument except  a  remark,  apparently 
absurd,  but  certainly  false,  I  did  not 
condescend  to  answer.  In  reality,  the 
possibility  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  any  person  of  judgment  would 
seriously  suspect  me  of  taking  liber- 
ties with  that  part  of  the  work,  since, 
though  no  one  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed but  myself  stood  in  so  central  a 
position  to  the  circumstances  as  to  be 
acquainted  with  all  of  them,  many 
were  acquainted  with  each  separate 
section  of  the  memoir.  Relays  of  wit- 
nesses might  have  been  summoned  to 
mount  guard,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
accuracy  of  each  particular  in  the 
whole  succession  of  incidents ;  and 
some  of  these  people  had  an  interest, 
more  or  less  strong,  in  exposing  any 
deviation  from  the  strictest  letter  of 
the  truth,  had  it  been  in  their  power 
to  do  so.  It  is  now  twenty-two  years 
since  I  saw  the  objection  here  al- 
luded to ;  and,  in  saying  that  I  did 
not  condescend  to  notice  it,  the  reader 
must  not  find  any  reason  for  taxing 
me  with  a  blamable  haughtiness.  But 


every  man  is  entitled  to  be  haughty 
when  his  veracity  is  impeached  ;  and, 
still  more,  when  it  is  impeached  by  a 
dishonest  objection,  or,  if  not  that,  by 
an  objection  which  argues  a  careless- 
ness of  attention  almost  amounting  to 
dishonesty,  in  a  case  where  it  was 
meant  to  sustain  an  imputation  of 
falsehood.  Let  a  man  read  carelessly 
if  he  will,  but  not  where  he  is  mean- 
ing to  use  his  reading  for  a  purpose  of 
wounding  another  man's  honour.  Ha- 
ving thus,  by  twenty-two  years'  si- 
leiice,  sufficiently  expressed  my  con- 
tempt for  the  slander,*!  now  feel  my- 
self at  liberty  to  draw  it  into  notice, 
for  the  sake,  inter  alia,  of  showing  in 
how  rash  a  spirit  malignity  often  works. 
In  the  preliminary  account  of  certain 
boyish  adventures  which  had  exposed 
me  to  suffering  of  a  kind  not  com- 
monly incident  to  persons  in  my  sta- 
tion of  life,  and  leaving  behind  a  temp- 
tation to  the  use  of  opium  under  cer- 
tain arrears  of  weakness,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  a  disreputable  attorney 
in  London,  who  showed  me  some  at- 
tentions, partly  on  my  own  account  as 
a  boy  of  some  expectations,  but  much 
more  with  the  purpose  of  fastening  his 
professional  grappling-hooks  upon  tho 
young  Earl  of  A 1,  my  former  com- 
panion, and  my  present  correspondent. 
This  man's  house  was  slightly  describ- 
ed, and,  with  more  minuteness,  I  had 
exposed  some  interesting  traits  in  his 
household  economy.  A  question,  there- 
fore, naturally  arose  in  several  people's 
curiosity — Where  was  this  house  si- 
tuated ?  and  the  more  so  because  I 
had  pointed  a  renewed  attention  to  it 
by  saying,  that  on  that  very  evening, 
(viz.  the  evening  on  which  that  parti- 
cular page  of  the  Confessions  was 
written,)  I  had  visited  the  street,  look- 
ed up  at  the  windows,  and,  instead  of 
the  gloomy  desolation  reigning  there 
when  myself  and  a  little  girl  were'  the 
sole  nightly  tenants,  sleeping  in  fact 


*  Being  constantly  almost  an  absentee  from  London,  and  very  often  from  other 
great  cities,  so  as  to  command  oftentimes  no  favourable  opportunities  for  over- 
looking the  great  mass  of  public  journals,  it  is  possible  enough  that  other  slanders 
of  the  same  tenor  may  have  existed.  I  speak  of  what  met  my  own  eye,  or  was 
accid<  ntally  reported  to  me — but  in  fact  all  of  us  are  exposed  to  this  evil  of  ca- 
lumni  >s  lurking  unseen — for  no  degree  of  energy,  and  no  excess  of  disposable 
time,  would  enable  any  one  man  to  exercise  this  sort  of  vigilant  police  over  all 
journals.  Better,  therefore,  tranquilly  to  leave  all  such  malice  to  confound 
itself. 
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(poor  freezing  creatures  that  we  both 
were)  on  the  floor  of  the  attorney's 
law- chamber,  and  making  a  pillow 
out  of  his  infernal  parchments,  I  had 
seen  with  pleasure  the  evidences  of 
comfort,  respectability,  and  domestic 
animation,  in  the  lights  and  stir  pre- 
vailing through  different  stories  of  the 
house.  Upon  this  the  upright  critic 
told  his  readers  that  I  had  described 
the  hofcse  as  standing  in  Oxford  Street, 
and  then  appealed  to  their  own  know- 
ledge of  that  street  whether  such  a 
house  could  be  so  situated.  Why  not — 
he  neglected  to  tell  us.  The  houses  at 
the  east  end  of  Oxford  Street  are  cer- 
tainly of  too  small  an  order  to  meet  my 
account  of  the  attorney's  house ;  but 
why  should  it  be  at  the  east  end? 
Oxford  Street  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  being  built  continuously  on 
both  sides,  finds  room  for  houses  of 
many  classes.  Meantime  it  happens 
that,  although  the  true  house  was  most 
obscurely  indicated,  any  house  what- 
ever in  Oxford  Street  was  most  lumi- 
nously excluded.  In  all  the  immensity 
of  London  there  was  but  one  single 
street  that  could  be  challenged  by  an 
attentive  reader  of  the  Confessions  as 
peremptorily  not  the  street  of  the  at- 
torney's house — and  that  one  was  Ox- 
ford Street ;  for,  in  speaking  of  my  own 
renewed  acquaintance  with  the  outside 
of  this  house,  I  used  some  expression 
implying  that,  in  order  to  make  such 
a  visit  of  reconnoissance,  I  had  turned 
aside  from  Oxford  Street.  The  matter 
is  a  perfect  trifle  in  itself,  but  it  is  no 
trifle  in  a  question  affecting  a  writer's 
accuracy.  If  in  a  thing  so  absolutely 
impossible  to  be  forgotten  as  the  true 
situation  of  a  house  painfully  memo- 
rable to  a  man's  feelings,  from  being 
the  scene  of  boyish  distresses  the  most 
exquisite — nights  passed  in  the  miseiy 
of  cold,  and  hunger  preying  upon  him 
both  night  and  day,  in  a  degree  which 
very  many  would  not  have  survived, — 
he,  when  retracing  his  schoolboy  an- 
nals, could  have  shown  indecision 
even,  far  more  dreaded  inaccuracy,  in 
identifying  the  house,  not  one  syllable 
after  that,  which  he  could  have  said 
on  any  other  subject,  would  have  won 
any  confidence,  or  deserved  any,  from 
a  judicious  reader.  I  may  now  mention 
—the  Herod  being  dead  whose  perse- 
cutions I  had  reason  to  fear — that  the 
house  in  question  stands  in  Greek 


Street  on  the  west,  and  is  the  house  on 
that  side  nearest  to  Soho- Square,  but 
without  looking  into  the  Square.  This 
it  was  hardly  safe  to  mention  at  the 
date  of  the  published  Confessions.  It 
was  my  private  opinion,  indeed,  that 
there  were  probably  twenty-five 
chances  to  one  in  favour  of  my  friend 
the  attorney  having  been  by  that  time 
hanged.  But  then  this  argued  in- 
versely; one  chance  to  twenty-five 
that  my  friend  might  be  wwhanged, 
and  knocking  about  the  streets  of 
London  ;  in  which  case  it  would  have 
been  a  perfect  god- send  to  him  that 
here  lay  an  opening  (of  my  contriv- 
ance, not  his)  for  requesting  the  opin- 
ion of  a  jury  on  the  amount  of  sola- 
tium due  to  his  wounded  feelings  in, 
an  action  on  the  passage  in  the  Con- 
fessions. To  have  indicated  even  the 
street  would  have  been  enough.  Be- 
cause there  could  surely  be  but  one 
such  Grecian  in  Greek  Street,  or  but 
one  that  realized  the  other  conditions 
of  the  unknown  quantity.  There  was- 
also  a  separate  danger  not  absolutely 
so  laughable  as  it  sounds.  Me  there 
was  little  chance  that  the  attorney 
should  meet ;  but  my  book  he  might 
easily  have  met  (supposing  always 
that  the  warrant  of  Sus.  per  coll.  had 
not  yet  on  his  account  travelled  down 
to  Newgate.)  For  he  was  literary ; 
admired  literature ;  and,  as  a  lawyer,, 
he  wrote  on  some  subjects  fluently  ; 
Might  he  not  publish  his  Confessions  ? 
Or,  which  would  be  worse,  a  supple- 
ment to  mine — printed  so  as  exactly 
to  match?  In  which  case  I  should 
have  had  the  same  affliction  that  Gib- 
bon the  historian  dreaded  so  much ; 
viz.  that  of  seeing  a  refutation  of  him- 
self, and  his  own  answer  to  the  refuta- 
tion, all  bound  up  in  one  and  the  same 
self-combating  volume.  Besides,  he 
would  have  cross-examined  me  before 
the  public  in  Old  Bailey  style ;  no- 
story,  the  most  straightforward  that 
ever  was  told,  could  be  sure  to  stand 
that.  And  my  readers  might  be  left 
in  a  state  of  painful  doubt  whether 
he  might  not,  after  all,  have  been  a 
model  of  suffering  innocence — I  (to- 
say  the  kindest  thing  possible)  plagued 
with  the  natural  treacheries  of  a 
schoolboy's  memory.  In  taking  leave 
of  this  case  and  the  remembrances 
connected  with  it,  let  me  say  that, 
although  really  believing  in  the  pro- 
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bf  bility  of  the  attorney's  having  at 
least  found  his  way  to  Australia,  I 
li£d  no  satisfaction  in  thinking  of  that 
reiiiit.  I  knew  my  friend  to  be  the 
very  perfection  of  a  scamp.  And  in 
th3  running  account  between  us,  (I 
mean,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  to 
money,)  the  balance  could  not  be  in 
faV  favour ;  since  I,  on  receiving  a 
sum  of  money,  (considerable  in  the 
eyes  of  us  both,)  had  transferred 
protty  nearly  the  whole  of  it  to  Mm, 
for  the  purpose  ostensibly  held  out 
to  me  (but  of  course  a  hoax)  of  pur- 
ch  ising  certain  law  "  stamps ; "  for  he 
w<r  s  then  pursuing  a  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence with  various  Jews  who 
lei  t  money  to  young  heirs,  in  some 
trifling  proportion  on  my  own  insig- 
nificant account,  but  much  more  truly 

on  the  account  of  Lord  A 1,  my 

young  friend.  On  the  other  side,  he 
ha  I  given  to  me  simply  the  reliques 
of  his  breakfast-table,  which  itself 
was  hardly  more  than  a  relique.  But 
in  this  he  was  not  to  blame.  He 
could  not  give  to  me  what  he  had  not 
for  himself,  nor  sometimes  for  the 
poor  starving  child  whom  I  now  sup- 
pose to  have  been  his  illegitimate 
daughter.  So  desperate  was  the  run- 
nirg  fight,  yard-arm  to  yard-arm, 
which  he  maintained  with  creditors 
fierce  as  famine  and  hungry  as  the 
grave;  so  deep  also  was  his  horror 
(I  know  not  for  which  of  the  various 
reasons  supposable)  against  falling 
into  a  prison,  that  he  seldom  ventured 
to  sleep  twice  successively  in  the  same 
house.  That  expense  of  itself  must 
haAre  pressed  heavily  in  London, 
where  you  pay  half-a-crown  at  least 
for  a  bed  that  would  cost  only  a  shil- 
ling in  the  provinces.  In  the  midst 
of  iiis  knaveries,  and  what  were  even 
more  shocking  to  my  remembrance, 
his  confidential  discoveries  in  his 
rambling  conversations  of  knavish 
designs,  (not  always  pecuniary,)  there 
•was  a  light  of  wandering  misery  in 
his  eye  at  times,  which  affected  me 
afttTwards  at  intervals  when  I  recall- 
ed it  in  the  radiant  happiness  of 
nineteen,  and  amidst  the  solemn  tran- 
quillities of  Oxford.  That  of  itself 
wa5  interesting;  the  man  was  worse 
by  far  than  he  had  been  meant  to 
be :  he  had  not  the  mind  that  re- 
conciles itself  to  evil.  Besides,  he 
respected  scholarship,  which  appeared 


by  the  deference  he  generally  showed 
to  myself,  then  about  seventeen ;  he 
had  an  interest  in  literature  ;  that  ar- 
gues something  good ;  and  was  pleased 
at  any  time,  or  even  cheerful,  when  I 
turned  the  conversation  upon  books  ; 
nay,  he  seemed  touched  with  emo- 
tion, when  I  quoted  some  sentiment 
noble  and  impassioned  from  one  of 
the  great  poets,  and  would  ask  me  to 
repeat  it.  He  would  have  been  a 
man  of  memorable  energy,  and  for 
good  purposes,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  agony  of  conflict  with  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  These  probably  had 
commenced  in  some  fatal  compliance 
with  temptation  arising  out  of  funds 
confided  to  him  by  a  client.  Perhaps 
he  had  gained  fifty  guineas  for  a  mo- 
ment of  necessity,  and  had  sacrificed 
for  that  trifle  only  the  serenity  and 
the  comfort  of  a  life.  Feelings  of  re- 
lenting kindness,  it  was  not  in  my 
nature  to  refuse  in  such  a  case  ;  and 
I  wished  to  * 

But  I  never  succeeded  in  tracing  his 
steps  through  the  wilderness  of  Lon- 
don until  some  years  back,  when  I 
ascertained  that  he  was  dead.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  few  people  whom 
I  have  disliked  in  this  world  were 
flourishing  people  of  good  repute. 
Whereas  the  knaves  whom  I  have 
known,  one  and  all,  and  by  no  means 
few,  I  think  of  with  pleasure  and 
kindness. 

Heavens  !  when  I  look  back  to  the 
sufferings  which  I  have  witnessed  or 
heard  of  even  from  this  one  brief 
London  experience,  I  say  if  life  could 
throw  open  its  long  suits  of  chambers 
to  our  eyes  from  some  station  before- 
hand, if  from  some  secret  stand  we 
could  look  by  anticipation  along  its 
vast  corridors,  and  aside  into  the  re- 
cesses opening  npon  them  from  either 
hand,  halls  of  tragedy  or  chambers  of 
retribution,  simply  in  that  small  wing 
and  no  more  of  the  great  caravan- 
serai which  we  ourselves  shall  haunt,, 
simply  in  that  narrow  tract  of  time 
and  no  more  where  we  ourselves  shall 
range,  and  confining  our  gaze  to  those 
and  no  others  for  whom  personally 
we  shall  be  interested,  what  a  recoil 
we  should  suffer  of  horror  in  our 
estimate  of  life !  What  if  those  sud- 
den catastrophes,  or  those  inexpiable 
afflictions,  which  have  already  de- 
scended upon  the  people  within  my 
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own  knowledge,  and  almost  below  my 
own  eyes,   all  of  them    now  gone 
past,  and  some  long  past,  had  been 
thrown  open  before  me  as  a  secret 
exhibition  when  first  I  and  they  stood 
within  the  vestibule  of  morning  hopes; 
when  the  calamities  themselves  had 
hardly  begun  to  gather  in  their  ele- 
ments of  possibility,  and  when  some 
of  the  parties  to  them  were  as  yet  no 
more  than  infants !    The  past  viewed 
not  as  the  past,  but  by  a  spectator 
who  steps  back  ten  years  deeper  into 
the  rear,  in  order  that  he  may  regard 
it  as  a  future  ;  the  calamity  of  1840 
contemplated  from  the  station  of  1830 
— the  doom  that  rang  the  knell  of 
happiness  viewed  from  a    point   of 
time  when  as  yet  it  was  neither  feared 
nor  would  even  have  been  intelligible 
— the  name  that  killed  in  1843,  which 
in  1835  would  have  struck  no  vibra- 
tion upon  the  heart — the  portrait  that 
on  the  day  of  her  Majesty's  corona- 
tion would  have  been  admired  by  you 
with  a  pure  disinterested  admiration, 
but  which  if  seen  to-day  would  draw 
forth    an    involuntary   groan — cases 
such  as  these  are  strangely  moving 
for  all  who  add  deep  thoughtfulness 
to  deep  sensibility.    As  the  hastiest 
of  improvisations,  accept — fair  reader, 
(for  you  it  is  that  will  chiefly  feel 
such  an  invocation  of  the  past) — three 
or  four  illustrations  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

Who  is  this  distinguished-looking 
young  woman  with  her  eyes  droop- 
ing, and  the  shadow  of  a  dreadful 
shock  yet  fresh  upon  every  feature  ? 
Who  is  the  elderly  lady  with  her  eyes 
flashing  fire?  Who  is  the  downcast 
child  of  sixteen  ?  What  is  that  torn 
paper  lying  at  their  feet  ?  Who  is  the 
writer?  Whom  does  the  paper  con- 
cern? Ah !  if  she,  if  the  central  figure 
in  the  group— twenty- two  at  the 
moment  when  she  is  revealed  to  us — 
could,  on  her  happy  birth -day  at 
sweet  seventeen,  have  seen  the  image 
of  herself  five  years  onwards,  just  as 
we  see  it  now,  would  she  have  prayed 
for  life  as  for  an  absolute  blessing? 
or  would  she  not  have  prayed  to  be 
taken  fron}  the  evil  to  come — to  be 
taken  away  one  evening  at  least  be- 
fore this  day's  sun  arose  ?  It  is  true, 
she  still  wears  a  look  of  gentle  pride, 
and  a  relic  of  that  noble  smile  which 
belongs  to  her  that  suffers  an  injury 


which  many  times  over  she  would 
have  died  sooner  than  inflict.    Wo- 
manly pride  refuses  itself  before  wit- 
nesses to  the  total  prostration  of  the 
blow ;  but,  for  all  that,  you  may  seo 
that  she  longs  to  be  left  alone,  and 
that  her  tears  will  flow  without  re- 
straint when  she  is  so.    This  room  is 
her  pretty  boudoir,  in  which,  till  to- 
night— poor  thing! — she  has  been 
glad  and  happy.    There  stands  her 
miniature    conservatory,    and    there 
expands  her  miniature  library ;  as  we 
circumnavigators  of  literature  are  apt 
(you    know)   to    regard    all   female 
libraries  in  the  light  of  miniatures. 
None  of  these  will  ever  rekindle  a 
smile  on  her  face ;  and  there,  beyond, 
is  her  music,  which  only  of  all  that 
she  possesses,  will  now  become  dearer 
to  her  than  ever ;  but  not,  as  once, 
to  feed  a  self-mocked  pensiveness,  or 
to    cheat  a  half -visionary  sadness. 
She  will  be  sad  indeed.    But  she  is 
one  of  those  that  will  suffer  in  silence. 
Nobody  will  ever  detect  her  failing  in 
any  point  of  duty,   or  querulously 
seeking  the  support  in  others  which 
she  can  find  for  herself  in  this  solitary 
room.     Droop  she  will  not  in  the 
sight  of  men ;  and,  for  all  beyond, 
nobody  has  any  concern  with  that  ex- 
cept God.    You  shall  hear  what  be- 
comes of  her,  before  we  take  our  de- 
parture ;  but  now  let  me  tell  you 
what  has  happened.    In  the  main 
outline  I  am  sure  you  guess  already 
without  aid  of  mine,  for  we  leaden- 
eyed  men,  in  such  case's,  see  nothing  by 
cpmparison  with  you  our  quick-witted 
sisters.    That  haughty-looking  lady 
with  the  Koman  cast  of  features,  who 
must  once  have  been  strikingly  hand- 
some— an  Agrippina,  even  yet,  in  a 
favourable  presentation — is  the  youn- 
ger lady's  aunt.    She,  it  is  rumoured, 
once  sustained,  in  her  younger  days, 
some  injury  of  that  same  cruel  nature 
which  has  this  day  assailed  her  niece, 
and  ever  since  she  has  worn  an  air  of 
disdain,  not  altogether  unsupported 
by  real  dignity,  towards  men.    This 
aunt  it  was  that  tore  the  letter  which 
lies  upon  the  floor.     It  deserved  to 
be  torn;   and  yet  she  that  had  the 
best  right  to  do  so  would  not  have 
torn  it.    That  letter  was  an  elaborate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  an  accom- 
plished young  man  to  release  himself 
from  sacred  engagements.  What  need 
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was  there  to  argue  the  case  of  such     in  death,  and  yearning,  when  all  ob- 
<;ngagements  ?    Could  it  have  been     jects  beside  were  fast  fading  from  her 

eyes,  after  one  parting  act  of  com- 
munion with  the  twin  darlings  of  her 
heart.  Both  were  thirteen  years  old, 
within  a  week  or  two,  as  on  the  night 
before  her  death  they  sat  weeping  by 
the  bedside  of  their  mother,  and  hang- 
ing on  her  lips,  now  for  farewell  whis- 
pers, and  now  for  farewell  kisses. 
They  both  knew  that,  as  her  strength 
had  permitted  during  the  latter  month 
of  her  life,  she  had  thrown  the  last 
anguish  of  love  in  her  beseeching 
heart  into  a  letter  of  counsel  to  them- 
selves. Through  this,  of  which  each 
sister  had  a  copy,  she  trusted  long  to 
converse  with  her  orphans.  And  the 
last  promise  which  she  had  entreated 
on  this  evening  from  both,  was — that 
in  either  of  two  contingencies  they 
would  review  her  counsels,  and  the 
passages  to  which  she  pointed  their 
attention  in  the  Scriptures;  namely, 
first,  in  the  event  of  any  calamity, 
that,  for  one  sister  or  for  both,  should 
overspread  their  paths  with  total 
darkness ;  and  secondly,  in  the  event 
of  life  flowing  in  too  profound  a  stream 
of  prosperity,  so  as  to  threaten  them 
with  an  alienation  of  interest  from  all 
spiritual  objects.  She  had  not  con- 
cealed that,  of  these  two  extreme 
cases,  she  would  prefer  for  her  own 
children  the  first.  And  now  had  that 
case  arrived  indeed,  which  she  in 
spirit  had  desired  to  meet.  Nine 
years  ago,  just  as  the  silvery  voice  of 
a  dial  in  the  dying  lady's  bedroom 
was  striking  nine  upon  a  summer 
evening,  had  the  last  visual  ray 
streamed  from  her  seeking  eyes  upon 
her  orphan  twins,  after  which,, 
throughout  the  night,  she  had  slept 
away  into  heaven.  Now  again  had 
come  a  summer  evening  memorable 
for  unhappiness  ;  now  again  the 
daughter  thought  of  those  dying 
lights  of  love  which  streamed  at  sun- 
set from  the  closing  eyes  of  her 
mother ;  again,  and  just  as  she  went 
back  in  thought  to  this  image,  the 
same  silvery  voice  of  the  dial  sounded 
nine  o'clock.  Again  she  remembered 
her  mother's  dying  request ;  again  her 
own  tear-hallowed  promise — and  with 
her  heart  in  her  mother's  grave  she 
now  rose  to  fulfil  it.  Here,  then, 
when  this  solemn  recurrence  to  a  tes- 
tamentary counsel  has  ceased  to  be  a 


requisite  Avith  pure  female  dignity  to 
plead  any  thing,  or  do  more  than  look 
an  indisposition  to  fulfil  them  ?  The 
aunt  is  now  moving  towards  the  door, 
wiiich  I  am  glad  to  see;  and  she  is 
followed  by  that  pale  timid  girl  of 
sixteen,  a  cousin,  who  feels  the  case 
profoundly,  but  is  too  young  and  shy 
to  offer  an  intellectual  sympathy. 

One  only  person  in  this  world  there 
is.  who  could  to-night  have  been  a 
supporting  friend  to  our  young  suf- 
ferer, and  that  is  her  dear  loving  twin- 
slster,  that  for  eighteen  years  read 
and  wrote,  thought  and  sang,  slept 
and  breathed,  with  the  dividing-door 
open  for  ever  between  their  bed- 
rooms, and  never  once  a  separation 
be  tween  their  hearts  ;  but  she  is  in  a 
far  distant  land.  Who  else  is  there 
at  her  call?  Except  God,  nobody. 
Her  aunt  had  somewhat  sternly  ad- 
monished her,  though  still  with  a  re- 
lenting in  her  eye  as  she  glanced  aside 
at  the  expression  in  her  niece's  face, 
that  she  must  "  call  pride  to  her 
assistance."  Ay,  true  ;  but  pride, 
though  a  strong  ally  in  public,  is  apt 
in  private  to  turn  as  treacherous  as 
the  worst  of  those  against  whom  she 
is  invoked.  How  could  it  be  dreamed 
by  a  person  of  sense,  that  a  brilliant 
young  man  of  merits,  various  and 
eminent,  in  spite  of  his  baseness,  to 
whom,  for  nearly  two  years,  this 
young  woman  had  given  her  whole 
confiding  love,  might  be  dismissed 
from  a  heart  like  hers  on  the  earliest 
summons  of  pride,  simply  because  she 
herself  had  been  dismissed  from  /«'«, 
or  seemed  to  have  been  dismissed,  on 
a  summons  of  mercenary  calculation  ? 
Look !  now  that  she  is  relieved  from 
the  weight  of  an  unconfidential  pre- 
sence, she  has  sat  for  two  hours  with 
her  head  buried  in  her  hands.  At 
last  she  rises  to  look  for  something. 
A  thought  has  struck  her ;  and,  taking 
a  little  golden  key  which  hangs  by  a 
chain  within  her  bosom,  she  searches 
for  something  locked  up  amongst  her 
few  jewels.  What  is  it?  It  is  a  Bible 
exquisitely  illuminated,  with  a  letter 
aitached,  by  some  pretty  silken  arti- 
fice, to  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end. 
This  letter  is  a  beautiful  record, 
wisely  and  pathetically  composed,  of 
n  aternal  anxiety  still  burning  strong 
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mere  'oflice  of  duty  towards  the  de- 
parted, having  taken  the  shape  of  a 
consolation  for  herself,  let  us  pause. 

N"ow,  fair  companion  in  this  ex- 
ploring voyage  of  inquest  into  hidden 
scenes,  or  forgotten  scenes  of  hu- 
man life — perhaps  it  might  be  in- 
structive to  direct  our  glasses  upon 
the  false  perfidious  lover.  It  might. 
But  do  not  let  us  do  so.  We  might 
like  him  better,  or  pity  him  more,  than 
either  of  us  would  desire.  His  name 
and  memory  have  long  since  dropped 
out  of  every  body's  thoughts.  Of  pro- 
sperity, and  (what  is  more  important) 
of  internal  peace,  he  is  reputed  to  have 
had  no  gleam  from  the  moment  when 
he  betrayed  his  faith,  and  in  one  day 
threw  away  the  jewel  of  good  con- 
science, and  "  a  pearl  richer  than  all 
his  tribe."  But,  however  that  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that,  finally,  he  be*- 
came  a  wreck;  and  of  any  hopeless 
wreck  it  is  painful  to  talk — much 
more  so,  when  through  him  others 
also  became  wrecks. 

Shall  we,  then,  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  two  years  has  passed  over  the 
young  lady  in  the  boudoir,  look  in 
again  upon  her?  You  hesitate,  fair 
friend :  and  I  myself  hesitate.  For 
in  fact  she  also  has  become  a  wreck  ; 
and  it  would  grieve  us  both  to  see  her 
altered.  At  the  end  of  twenty-one 
months  she  retains  hardly  a  vestige 
of  resemblance  to  the  fine  young 
woman  we  saw  on  that  unhappy 
evening  with  her  aunt  and  cousin. 
On  consideration,  therefore,  let  us  do 
this.  We  will  Direct  our  glasses  to 
her  room,  at  a  point  of  time  about  six 
weeks  further  on.  Suppose  this  time 
gone ;  suppose'her  now  dressed  for  her 
grave,  and  placed  in  her  coffin.  The 
advantage  of  that  is — that,  though  no 
change  can  restore  the  ravages  of  the 
past,  yet  (as  often  is  found  to  happen 
with  young  persons)  the  expression 
has  revived  from  her  girlish  years. 
The  child-like  aspect  has  revolved, 
and  settled  back  upon  her  features. 
The  wasting  away  of  the  flesh  is  less 
apparent  in  the  face ;  and  one  might 
imagine  that,  in  this  sweet  marble 
countenance,  was  seen  the  very  same 
upon  which,  eleven  years  ago,  her 
mother's  darkening  eyes  had  lingered 
to  the  last,  until  clouds  had  swallowed 
up  the  vision  of  her  beloved  twins. 
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Yet,  if  that  were  in  part  a  fancy,  this 
at  least  is  no  fancy — that  not  only 
much  of  a  child-like  truth  and  sim- 
plicity has  reinstated  itself  in  the 
temple  of  her  now  reposing  features, 
but  also  that  tranquillity  and  perfect 
peace,  such  as  are  appropriate  to 
eternity ;  but  which  from  the  living 
countenance  had  taken  their  flight  for 
ever,  on  that  memorable  evening 
when  we  looked  in  upon  the  impas- 
sioned group  —  upon  the  towering 
and  denouncing  aunt,  the  sympathi- 
zing but  silent  cousin,  the  poor  blighted 
niece,  and  the  wicked  letter  lying  in 
fragments  at  their  feet. 

Cloud,  that  hast  revealed  to  us  this 
young  creature  and  her  blighted  hopes, 
close  up  again.  And  now,  a  few 
years  later,  not  more  than  four  or 
five,  give  back  to  us  the  latest  arrears 
of  the  changes  which  thou  concealest 
within  thy  draperies.  Once  more, 
"  open  sesame !"  and  show  us  a  third 
generation.  Behold  a  lawn  islanded 
with  thickets.  How  perfect  is  the 
verdure — how  rich  the  blossoming 
shrubberies  that  screen  with  verdu- 
rous walls  from  the  possibility  of  in- 
trusion, whilst  by  their  own  wander- 
ing line  of  distribution  they  shape  and 
umbrageously  embay,  what  one  might 
call  lawny  saloons  and  vestibules — 
sylvan  galleries  and  closets.  Some  of 
these  recesses,  which  unlink  them- 
selves as  fluently  as  snakes,  and  un- 
expectedly as  the  shyest  nooks, 
watery  cells,  and  crypts,  amongst 
the  shores  of  a  forest-lake,  being 
formed  by  the  mere  caprices  and 
ramblings  of  the  luxuriant  shrubs, 
are  so  small  and  so  quiet,  that  one 
might  fancy  them  meant  for  boudoirs. 
Here  is  one  that,  in  a  less  fickle  cli- 
mate, would  make  the  loveliest  of 
studies  for  a  writer  of  breathings  from 
some  solitary  heart,  or  of  suspiria 
from  some  impassioned  memory! 
And  opening  from  one  angle  of  this 
embowered  study,  issues  a  little  nar- 
row corridor,  that,  after  almost  wheel- 
ing back  upon  itself,  in  its  playful 
mazes,  finally  widens  into  a  little  cir- 
cular chamber ;  out  of  which  there  is 
no  exit,  (except  back  again  by  the 
entrance,)  small  or  great;  so  that, 
adjacent  to  his  study,  the  writer  would 
command  how  sweet  a  bed-room,  per- 
mitting him  to  lie  the  summer  through, 
gazing  all  night  long  at  the  burning 
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host  of  heaven.  How  silent  that 
would  be  at  the  noon  of  summer 
nights,  how  grave-like  in  its  quiet! 
And  yet,  need  there  be  asked  a  still- 
ness or  a  silence  more  profound  than 
is  felt  at  this  present  noon  of  day? 
One  reason  for  such  peculiar  repose, 
over  and  above  the  tranquil  character 
of  the  day,  and  the  distance  of  the 
ph.ce  from  high-roads,  is  the  outer 
zone  of  woods,  which  almost  on  every 
quarter  invests  the  shrubberies — 
swathing  them,  (as  one  may  express 
it,)  belting  them,  and  overlooking 
them,  from  a  varying  distance  of 'two 
and  three  furlongs,  so  as  oftentimes 
to  keep  the  winds  at  a  distance.  But, 
however  caused  and  supported,  the 
silence  of  these  fanciful  lawns  and 
lawny  chambers  is  oftentimes  oppres- 
sive in  the  depth  of  summer  to  people 
mramiliar  with  solitudes,  either 
mountainous  or  sylvan ;  and  many 
would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the  villa, 
to  which  these  pretty  shrubberies  form 
the  chief  dependencies,  must  be  uu- 
teE  anted.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  house  is  inhabited,  and  by  its 
own  legal  mistress — the  proprietress 
of  the  whole  domain  ;  and  not  at  all 
a  silent  mistress,  but  as  noisy  as  most 
little  ladies  of  five  years  old,  for  that 
is  her  age.  Now,  and  just  as  we  are 
spc  aking,  you  may  hear  her  little  joy- 
ous clamour  as  she  issues  from  the 
house.  This  way  she  comes,  bound- 
ing like  a  fawn ;  and  soon  she  rushes 
into  the  little  recess  which  I  pointed 
out  as  a  proper  study  for  any  man 
who  should  be  weaving  the  deep  har- 
monies of  memorial  susjnria.  But  I 
fancy  that  she  will  soon  dispossess  it 
of  that  character,  for  her  suspiria  are 
not  many  at  this  stage  of  her  life. 
Now  she  comes  dancing  into  sight ; 
and  you  see  that,  if  she  keeps  the 
promise  of  her  infancy,  she  will  be  an 
interesting  creature  to  the  eye  in  after 
life.  In  other  respects,  also,  she  is 
an  engaging  child — loving,  natural, 
and  wild  as  any  one  of  her  neigh- 
bours for  some  miles  round;  viz. 
leverets,  squirrels,  and  ring-doves. 
But  what  will  surprise  you  most  is — 
that,  although  a  child  of  pure  English 
blood,  she  speaks  very  little  English  ; 
but  more  Bengalee  than  perhaps  you 


will  find  it  convenient  to  construe. 
That  is  her  Ayah,  who  comes  up 
from  behind  at  a  pace  so  different 
from  her  youthful  mistress's.  But,  if 
their  paces  are  different,  in  other 
things  they  agree  most  cordially  ;  and 
dearly  they  love  each  other.  In 
reality,  the  child  has  passed  her  whole 
life  in  the  arms  of  this  ayah.  She 
remembers  nothing  elder  than  her; 
eldest  of  things  is  the  ayah  in  her 
eyes ;  and,  if  the  ayah  should  insist 
on  her  worshipping  herself  as  the 
goddess  Railroadina  or  Steamboatina, 
that  made  England  and  the  sea  and 
Bengal,  it  is  certain  that  the  little 
thing  would  do  so,  asking  no  question 
but  this — whether  kissing  would  d<* 
for  worshipping. 

Every  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  as 
the  ayah  sits  by  the  little  creature 
lying  awake  in  bed,  the  silvery  tongue 
of  a  dial  tolls  the  hour.  Reader,  you 
know  who  she  is.  She  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  her  that  faded  away  about 
sunset  in  gazing  at  her  twin  orphans. 
Her  name  is  Grace.  And  she  is  the 
niece  of  that  elder  and  once  happy 
Grace,  who  spent  so  much  of  her 
happiness  in  this  very  room,  but 
whom,  in  her  utter  desolation,  we  saw 
in  the  boudoir  with  the  torn  letter  at 
her  feet.  She  is  the  daughter  of  that 
other  sister,  wife  to  a  military  officer, 
who  died  abroad.  Little  Grace  never 
saw  her  grandmama,  nor  her  lovely 
aunt  that  was  her  namesake,  nor  con- 
sciously her  mama.  She  was  born 
six  months  after  the  death  of  the 
elder  Grace ;  and  her  mother  saw  her 
only  through  the  mists  of  mortal  suf- 
fering, which  carried  her  off  three 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter. 

This  view  was  taken  several  years 
ago ;  and  since  then  the  younger 
Grace  in  her  turn  is  under  a  cloud  of 
affliction.  But  she  is  still  under 
eighteen ;  and  of  her  there  may  be 
hopes.  Seeing  such  things  in  so  short 
a  space  of  years,  for  the  grandmother 
died  at  thirty-two,  we  say — Death  we 
can  face  :  but  knowing,  as  some  of  us 
do,  what  is  human  life,  which  of  us  is  it 
that  without  shuddering  could  (if  con- 
sciously we  were  summoned)  face  the 
hour  of  birth  ? 
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"  IT  was  on  a  bright  July  morning 
that  I  found  myself  whirled  away  by 
railroad  from  Berlin,  '  that  great 
ostrich  egg  in  the  sand,'^  which  the 
sun  of  civilization  is  said  to  have 
hatched." 

In  these  words,  and  with  this  some- 
what far-fetched  simile,  does  a  Ger- 
man tourist,  Edward  Boas  by  name, 
commence  his  narrative  of  a  recent  pil- 
grimage to  the  far  north.  Undeterred 
by  the  disadvantageous  accounts  given 
of  those  regions  by  a  traveller  who 
had  shortly  before  visited  them,  and 
unseduced  by  the  allurements  of  more 
southerly  climes,  he  boldly  sets  forth 
to  breast  the  mountains  and  brave 
the  blasts  of  Scandinavia,  and  to  form 
his  own  judgment  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants.  Almost,  however, 
before  putting  foot  on  Scandinavian 
ground,  Mr  Boas,  who,  as  a  traveller, 
is  decidedly  of  the  gossiping  and  in- 
quisitive class,  fills  three  chapters 
with  all  manner  of  pleasant  chatter 
about  himself,  and  his  feelings,  and 
his  fancies,  and  the  travelling  com- 
panions he  meets  with.  His  liveli- 
ness and  versatility,  and  a  certain 
bantering  satirical  vein,  in  which  he 
occasionally  indulges,  would  have 
eaused  us  to  take  his  work,  had  we 
met  with  it  in  an  English  translation, 
for  the  production  of  a  French  rather 
than  a  German  pen. 

Leaving  the  railway  at  Anger- 
mnnde,  our  traveller  continues  his  jour- 
ney by  the  mail,  in  which  he  has  two 
companions ;  a  lady,  "  with  an  arm 
like  ivory,"  about  whom  beseems  more 
than  half  inclined  to  build  up  a  little 
episodical  romance,  and  a  young  man 
from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pase- 
walk,  "  on  whose  thick  lips,"  we  are 
informed,  "  the  genius  of  stupidity 
seemed  to  have  established  its  throne." 
This  youth  expressed  his  great  regret 
that  the  good  old  customs  of  Germany 
had  become  obsolete,  and  expatiated 
on  the  necessity  of  striving  to  restore 
them.  "  Those  were  fine  times,"  he 
said,  "  when  nobles  made  war  on 
their  own  account,  burned  down  the 
villages,  and  drove  the  cattle  of  the 
peasants  on  each  other's  territory. 
To  themselves  personally,  however, 


they  did  no  harm ;  and  if  by  chance 
Hitter  Jobst  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Hitter  Kurt,  the  latter  would  say, 
*  Hitter  Jobst,  you  are  my  prisoner 
on  parole,  and  must  pay  me  a  ransom 
of  five  hundred  thalers.'  And  there- 
upon they  passed  their  time  righfe 
joyously  together,  drinking  and  hunt- 
ing the  livelong  day.  But  Hitter 
Jobst  wrote  to  his  seneschal  that,  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  he  must  squeeze 
the  five  hundred  thalers  out  of  his 
subjects,  who  were  in  duty  bound  to 
pay,  to  enable  their  gracious  lord  to 
return  home  again.  Those  were  the 
times,"  concluded  the  young  Pase- 
walker,  u  and  of  such  times  should 
I  like  to  witness  the  return." 

Now,  Mr  Boas  considerably  dis- 
approved of  these  aspirations  after 
the  days  of  the  robber  knights,  and 
he  accordingly,  to  avoid  hearing  any 
more  of  them,  took  a  nap  in  his  cor- 
ner, which  helped  him  on  nearly  to 
Stralsund. 

*"  This  city,"  he  says,  "  has  acquired 
an  undeserved  renown  through  Wal- 
lenstein's  famous  vow,  'to  have  it, 
though  it  were  hung  from  heaven  by 
chains.'  This  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  trick  of  a  reviewer  who,  by  enor- 
mous and  exaggerated  praise,  induces 
us  to  read  the  stupid  literary  produc- 
tion of  some  dear  friend  of  his  own. 
We  take  up  the  book  with  great  ex- 
pectations, and  find  it — trash.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  Stralsund  was  founded 
by  a  set  of  dirty  fish-dealers.  Clumsy, 
gable-ended  houses,streets  narrow  and 
crooked,  a  wretched  pavement — such 
is  the  city.  A  small  road  along  the 
shore,  encumbered  with  timber,  old 
casks,  filth  and  rubbish — such  is  the 
quay." 

In  this  uninteresting  place,  Mr 
Boas  is  compelled  to  pass  eight-and- 
forty  hours,  waiting  for  a  steamer. 
He  fills  up  the  time  with  a  little  dis- 
sertation on  Swedish  and  Pomeranian 
dialects,  and  with  a  comical  legend 
about  a  greedy  monk,  who  bartered 
his  soul  to  the  devil  for  a  platter  of 
lampreys.  By  a  stratagem  of  the 
abbot's,  Satan  was  outwitted ;  and, 
taking  himself  off  in  a  great  rage,  he 
dropped  the  lampreys  in  the  lake  of 
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Madue,  near  Stargard,  where  to  this 
day  they  are  found  in  as  great  perfec- 
tion as  in  the  lakes  of  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland. This  peculiarity,  however, 
might  be  accounted  for  otherwise 
than  by  infernal  means,  for  Frederick 
the  Great  was  equally  successful  in 
introducing  the  sturgeon  of  the  Wol- 
ga  into  Pomeranian  waters,  where  it 
is  still  to  be  met  with. 

A  day's  sail  brings  our  traveller  to 
tho  port  of  Ystad,  where  he  receives 
his  first  impressions  of  Sweden, 
wlich  are  decidedly  favourable.  At 
sunrise  the  next  morning  he  goes  on 
board  the  steamer  Svithiod,  bound 
from  Lubeck  to  Stockholm.  At  the 
same  time  with  himself  are  shipped 
three  wandering  Tyrolese  musicians, 
who  are  proceeding  northwards  to 
give  the  Scandinavians  a  taste  of  their 
mountain  melodies,  and  two  or  three 
hundred  pigs,  all  pickled ;  the  pigs, 
that  is  to  say.  He  finds  on  board  a 
numerous  and  agreeable  society,  of 
wliich  and  of  the  passage  he  gives  a 
graphic  description. 

a  The  ship's  bell  rang  to  summon 
us  to  breakfast.  There  is  a  certain 
epic  copiousness  about  a  Swedish 
frvkost.  On  first  getting  up  in  the 
morning  it  is  customary  to  take  a 
Kvp  caffe  med  skorpor,  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  biscuit,  and  in  something  less 
than  two  hours  later  one  sits  down  to 
a  most  abundant  meal.  This  com- 
mences with  a  sup,  that  is  to  say,  a 
glass  of  carraway  or  aniseed  brandy  ; 
then  come  tea,  bread  and  butter, 
ham,  sausage,  cheese  and  beer ;  and 
tho  whole  winds  up  with  a  warm 
Kittratt,  a  beefsteak  or  cutlet." 

Truly  a  solid  and  savoury  repast. 
Whilst  discussing  it  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Svithiod,  Mr  Boas  makes  ac- 
quaintance with  his  fellow- voyagers. 

•'  At  the  top  of  the  table  sat  our 
captain,  a  jovial  pleasant  man.  He 
was  very  attentive  to  the  passengers, 
had  a  prompt  and  friendly  answer  to 
evory  question;  in  short,  he  was  a 
Swede  all  over.  Near  him  were 
placed  the  families  of  two  clergymen, 
in  whose  charge  was  also  travelling  a 
young  Swedish  countess,  a  charming, 
innocent-looking  child,  whose  large 
dark  eyes  seemed  destined,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  to  give  more  than  one 
heartache.  Beside  them  was  a  tall 
man,  plainly  dressed,  and  of  military 


appearance.    This  was  Count  S , 

(Schwerin,  probably,)  a  descendant 
of  that  friend  and  lieutenant  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great  who,  on  the  6th  May 
1757,  purchased  with  his  life  the  vic- 
tory of  Prague.  He  was  returning 
from  the  hay-harvest  on  those  estates 
which  had  belonged  to  his  valiant 
forefather,  whose  heirs  had  long  been 
kept  out  of  them  for  lack  of  certain 
documents.  But  Frederick  William 
III.  said,  '  Eight  is  right,  though 
wax  and  parchment  be  not  there  to 
prove  it;'  and  he  restored  to  the 
family  their  property,  which  is  worth 
half-a-million. 

"  The  Count's  neighbour  was  Fra 
Nyberg,  a  Swedish  poetess,  who 
writes  under  the  name  of  Euphrosyne. 
In  Germany,  nobody  troubles  himself 
about  the  '  Dikter  af  Euphrosyne,' 
but  eveiy  educated  Swede  knows 
them  and  their  authoress.  The  latter 
may  once  have  been  handsome,  but 
wrinkles  have  now  crept  in  where 
roses  formerly  bloomed.  Euphro- 
syne  was  born  in  1785  —  author- 
esses purchase  their  fame  dearly 
enough  at  the  price  of  having  their 
age  put  down  in  every  lexicon.  A 
black  tulle  cap  with  flame- coloured 
ribands  covered  her  head  ;  round 
her  neck  she  wore  a  string  of  large- 
amber  beads,  a  gold  watch-chain, 
and  a  velvet  riband  from  which  her 
eyeglass  was  suspended.  She  was  quiet, 
and  retiring,  spoke  little,  and  passed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  day  in  the 
cabin.  Fru  Nyberg  was  returning 
from  Paris,  and  had  with  her  a  young 
lady  of  distinguished  family,  Emily 
Holmberg  by  name.  This  young  per- 
son possesses  a  splendid  musical- 
talent  ;  her  compositions  are  remark- 
able for  a  charming  originality,  and 
are  so  much  the  more  prized  that  the 
muse  of  Harmony  has  hitherto  been 
but  niggard  of  her  gifts  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Sweden.  There 
was  something  particularly  delicate 
and  fairy-like  in  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  this  maiden,  whose  long  curls 
floated  round  her  transparent  white 
temples,  while  her  soft  dove-like  eyes 
had  a  sweet  and  slightly  melancholy 
expression. 

"  Next  to  Miss  Holmberg,  there- 
sat  a  handsome  young  man,  in  a  sort 
of  loose  caftan  of  green  velvet.  Hi* 
name  was  Baron  II ,  and  he  was  a 
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descendant  of  the  man  who  cast  lots 
with  Ankarstrb'm  and  Horn,  which  of 
them  should  kill  the  King.  He  had 
formerly  been  one  of  the  most  noted 
lions  and  viveurs  of  Stockholm,  but  had 
latterly  taken  to  himself  a  beautiful 
wife,  and  had  become  a  more  settled 
character ;  though  his  exuberant  spirits 
and  love  of  enjoyment  still  remained, 
and  rendered  him  the  gayest  and  most 
agreeable  of  travelling  companions. 
Nagel,  the  celebrated  violin  player, 
and  his  lively  little  wife,  were  also 
among  the  passengers.  They  were 
returning  from  America,  where  he 
bad  been  exchanging  his  silvery  notes 
against  good  gold  coin.  Nagel  is  a 
Jew  by  birth,  a  most  accomplished 
man,  speaking  seven  languages  with 
equal  elegance,  and  much  esteemed 
in  the  musical  circles  of  Stockholm." 

A  young  Swedish  woman,  named 
Maria,  whose  affecting  little  history 
Mr  Boas  learns  and  tells  us — an 
Englishman — "  a  thorough  English- 
man, who,  as  long  as  he  was  eating, 
had  no  eyes  or  ears  for  any  thing 
else,"  and  a  French  commis  voyageur, 
travelling  to  get  orders  for  coloured 
papers,  champagne,  and  silk  goods, 
completed  the  list  of  all  those  of  the 
party  who  were  any  way  worthy  of 
mention.  The  Frenchman,  Monsieur 
Robineau  by  name,  had  a  little  ugly 
face,  nearly  hidden  by  an  enormous 
beard,  wore  a  red  cap  upon  his  head, 
and  looked  altogether  like  a  bandy- 
legged brownie  or  gnome.  The  scene 
at  daybreak  the  next  morning  is 
described  with  some  humour. 

"  A  dull  twilight  reigned  in  the 
cabin,  the  lamp  was  burning  low  and 
threatening  to  go  out,  the  first  glimmer 
of  day  was  stealing  in  through  the 
windows,  and  the  Englishman  had 
struck  a  light  in  order  to  shave  him- 
self. From  each  berth  some  different 
description  of  noise  was  issuing  ;  the 
Lubecker  was  snoring  loudly,  Baron 
R was  twanging  a  guitar,  Mon- 
sieur Robineau  singing  a  barcarole,  and 
every  body  was  calling  out  as  loud  as 
he  could  for  something  or  other.  Karl, 
the  steward,  was  rushing  up  and  down 
the  cabin,  so  confused  by  the  fifty 
different  demands  addressed  to  him, 
that  he  knew  not  how  to  comply  with 
any  one  of  them. 

**  '  Karl,  clean  my  boots ! ' 

"  '  Ja,  Herr.' 


"  '  Karl,  some  warm  water  and  a 
towel.' 

"  «  Ja,  Herr.' 

"  '  Amis,  la  matinee  est  belle  !  Sur 
h  rivage  assemblez-vouz  ! — Karl,  the 
coffee  ! — conduis  ta  barque  avec  pru- 
dence !  Pecheur,  parle  bas  /  .  .  . 
Karl,  the  coffee ! ' 

"  '  Ja,  Herr.' 

"  '  Karl,  my  carpet-bag  ! ' 

"4  Karl,  are  you  deaf?  Did 
you  not  hear  me  ask  for  warm 
water  ? ' 

"  '  Ja,  Herr.' 

"  *  Jette  tes  filets  en  silence!  Pe- 
cheur, parle  bas!  —  Coffee,  coffee, 
coffee  !  — Le  roi  des  mers  ne  fechap- 
pera  pas  ! ' 

"  '  Ja,  Herr.' 

"  *  Karl,  look  at  these  boots !  You 
must  clean  them  again.' 

"  4  No,  you  must  first  find  my  car- 
pet-bag.' 

"  *  Karl,  you  good-for-nothing  fel- 
low, if  you  do  not  bring  me  the  water 
immediately,  I  will  complain  to  the 
captain.' 

"  *  Pecheur,  parle  bas  !  Conduis 
ta  barque  avec  prudence!  .  .  & 
Karl,  the  coffee,  or  by  my  beard  I 
will  have  you  impaled  as  soon  as  I 
am  Emperor  of  Turkey ! ' 

"  '  Ja,  Herr  !  Ja,  Herr  !  Ja, 
Herr!'" 

Aided  by  the  various  talents  and 
eccentricities  of  the  passengers, 
by  th«  grimaces  of  the  Frenchman, 
and  the  songs  of  the  Tyrolese  min- 
strels, the  time  passed  pleasantly 
enough ;  till,  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  after  leaving  Ystad,  the 
Svithiod  was  at  the  entrance  of  Lake 
Maeler,  opposite  the  fortress  of  Wax- 
holm,  which  presents  more  of  a  pic- 
turesque than  of  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. 

"  It  consists  of  a  few  loopholed 
parapets  and  ramparts,  and  of  a 
strong  round  tower  of  grey  stone, 
looking  very  romantic  but  not  very 
formidable,  and  nevertheless  entirely 
commanding  the  narrow  passage.  A 
sentry,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  stood 
upon  the  wall  and  hailed  us  through 
a  speaking-trumpet.  At  the  very 
moment  that  the  captain  was  about 
to  answer,  another  steamer  came 
round  a  bend  of  the  channel,  meeting 
the  Svithiod  point-blank.  The  senti- 
nel impatiently  repeated  his  summons, 
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anc  for  a  moment  there  appeared  to 
be  some  danger  of  our  either  running 
foul  of  the  other  boat,  or  getting  a 
shot  in  our  hull  from  the  fort.  They 
do  not  understand  joking  at  Wax- 
holm,  as  was  learned  a  short  time 
since  to  his  cost  by  the  commander  of 
the  Russian  steamer  Ischora,  who  did 
not  reply  when  summoned.  Hastily 
furnishing  the  required  information  to 
the  castle,  our  captain  shouted  out 
the  needful  orders  to  his  crew,  and 
we  passed  on  in  safety. 

"  The  steamer  which  we  now  met 
fooro  the  Swedish  flag,  and  was  con- 
veying the  Crown  Prince  Oscar  (the 
grandson  of  a  lawyer  and  a  silk-mer- 
cer) and  his  wife,  to  Germany.  They 
had  left  Stockholm  in  the  night  time, 
to  avoid  all  public  ceremony  and  for- 
mality. A  crowd  of  artillerymen 
now  lined  the  walls  of  Waxholm  to 
give  the  usual  salute,  and  we  could 
hear  the  booming  of  the  guns  long 
after  we  were  out  of  sight  of  ship  and 
fort.  In  another  hour  I  obtained  my 
first  view  of  Stockholm." 

Stockholm,  the  Venice  of  the  North, 
has  been  thought  by  many  travellers 
to  present  a  more  striking  coup-d* ce.il 
than  any  other  European  capital, 
Constantinople  excepted.  Built  upon 
seven  islands,  formed  by  inlets  of  the 
sea  and  the  Maeler  Lake,  it  spreads 
over  a  surface  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  its  houses  and  inha- 
bitants, and  exhibits  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  streets,  squares,  and  churches, 
witl  rock,  wood,  and  water.  The 
groi  nd  on  which  it  stands  is  uneven, 
and  in  many  places  declivitous ;  the 
different  parts  of  the  city  are  connected 
by  \  ridges,  and  on  every  side  is  seen 
the  fresh  green  foliage  of  the  north. 
The  natural  canals  which  intersect 
Stockholm  are  of  great  depth,  and 
ship  3  of  large  burden  are  enabled  to 
pern  irate  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
town.  The  general  style  of  building 
offers  little  to  admire ;  the  houses 
bein^  for  the  most  part  flat-fronted, 
monotonous,  and  graceless,  without 
any  species  of  architectural  decoration 
to  relieve  their  inelegant  uniformity. 
It  is  the  position  of  the  city,  the  air  of 
lightness  given  to  it  by  the  water, 
which  traverses  it  in  every  direction, 
and  the  life  and  movement  of  the 
port,  that  form  its  chief  recommenda- 
tions. In  their  architectural  ideas 
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the  Swedes  appear  to  be  entirely 
utilitarian,  disdainful  of  ornament ; 
and  if  a  house  of  more  modern  and 
tasteful  build,  with  windows  of  a 
handsome  size,  cornices,  and  entabla- 
tures, is  here  and  there  to  be  met 
with,  it  is  almost  certain  to  have  been 
erected  by  Germans  or  some  other 
foreigners.  The  royal  palace,  of 
which  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  XII.,  is  a  well- con- 
ceived and  finely  executed  work; 
some  of  the  churches  are  also 
worthy  of  notice  ;  but  most  of  the 
public  buildings  derive  their  chief 
interest,  like  the  squares  and  market- 
places, from  their  antiquity,  or  from 
historical  associations  connected  with 
them.  Few  cities  offer  richer  stores 
to  the  lovers  of  the  romance  of  his- 
tory than  does  the  capital  of  Sweden. 
One  edifice  alone,  the  Ritterhaus — 
literally,  the  House  of  Knights  or 
Lords — in  which  the  Swedish  no- 
bility were  wont  to  hold  their  Diets, 
would  furnish  subject-matter  for  a 
score  of  romances.  Not  a  door  nor  a 
window,  scarce  a  stone  in  the  build- 
ing, but  tells  of  some  sanguinary 
feud,  or  fierce  insurrection  of  the 
populace,  in  the  troublous  days  of 
Sweden.  From  floor  to  ceiling  of 
the  great  hall  in  which  the  Diet  held 
its  sittings,  hang  the  coats  of  arms  of 
Swedish  counts,  barons,  and  noble- 
men. A  solemn  gloomy  light  per- 
vades the  apartment,  and  unites  with 
the  grave  black-blue  coverings  of  the 
seats  and  balustrades,  to  convey  the 
idea  that  this  is  no  arena  for  showy 
shallow  orators,  but  a  place  in  which, 
stem  truth  and  naked  reality  have 
been  wont  to  prevail.  The  chair  of 
Gustavus  Vasa,  of  inlaid  ivory,  and 
covered  with  purple  velvet,  stands  in 
this  room. 

Mr  Boas,  the  pages  of  whose  book 
are  thickly  strewn  with  legends  and 
historical  anecdotes,  many  of  them 
interesting,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
Ritterhaus  and  its  annals.  One  tra- 
gical history,  connected  with  that 
building,  appears  worthy  of  extrac- 
tion : 

"  One  of  the  chief  favourites  of 
Gustavus  III.  was  Count  Armfelt,  a 
young  man  of  illustrious  family,  and 
of  unusual  mental  and  personal  ac- 
complishments. At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  royal  guards,  and  proved, 
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during  the  war  with  Bussia,  that  his 
courage  in  the  field  fully  equalled  his 
more  courtierlike  merits.  He  rapidly 
ascended  in  military  grade,  and,  final- 
ly, the  king  appointed  him  governor 
of  Stockholm,  and  named  him  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Regency,  which, 
in  case  of  his  death,  was  to  govern 
Sweden  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  Shortly  after  these 
dignities  had  been  conferred  upon  Arm- 
felt,  occurred  the  famous  masquerade 
and  the  assassination  of  Gustavus. 

"  Upon  this  event  happening,  a 
written  will  of  the  king's  was  produ- 
ced, of  more  recent  date  than  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Count,  and,  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  guardianship  of  the 
Prince  Royal  was  to  devolve  upon 
Duke  Karl  Sundermanland,  the  bro- 
ther of  Gustavus.  This  was  a  weak, 
sensual,  and  vindictive  prince,  of  li- 
mited capacity,  and  easily  led  by  flat- 
tery and  deceit.  He  belonged  to  a 
secret  society,  of  which  Baron  Reu- 
terholm  was  grand-master.  A  couple 
of  mysterious  and  well-managed  ap- 
paritions were  sufficient  to  terrify  the 
duke,  and  render  him  ductile  as  wax. 
The  most  implicit  submission  was  re- 
quired of  him,  and  soon  the  crafty 
Reuterholm  got  the  royal  authority 
entirely  into  his  own  hands.  There  was 
discontent  and  murmuring  amongst  the 
true  friends  of  the  royal  family,  but 
Reuterholm's  spies  were  ubiquitous, 
and  a  frowning  brow  or  dissatisfied 
look  was  punished  as  a  crime.  Amongst 
others,  Count  Armfelt,  who  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  indignation  at  the 
scandalous  proceedings  of  those  in 
power,  was  stripped  of  his  offices,  and 
ordered  to  set  out  immediately  as  am- 
bassador to  Naples. 

"  This  command  fell  like  a  thun- 
derbolt upon  the  head  of  the  Count, 
whom  every  public  and  private  con- 
sideration combined  to  retain  in  Stock- 
holm. Loath  as  he  was  to  leave  his 
country  an  undisputed  prey  to  the 
knaves  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen, 
he  was  perhaps  still  more  unwilling 
to  abandon  one  beloved  being  to  the 
snares  and  dangers  of  a  sensual  and 
corrupt  court. 

"  It  was  on  a  September  evening  of 
the  year  1792,  and  the  light  of  the 
moon  fell  cold  and  clear  upon  the 
white  houses  of  Stockholm,  though 
the  streets  that  intersected  their 
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masses  were  plunged  in  deep  shadow, 
when  a  man,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  and 
evidently  desirous  of  avoiding  obser- 
vation, was  seen  making  his  way  has- 
tily through  the  darkest  and  least  fre- 
quented lanes  of  that  city.  Stopping 
at  last,  he  knocked  thrice  against  a 
window-shutter ;  an  adjacent  door  was 
opened  at  the  signal,  and  he  passed 
through  a  corridor  into  a  cheerful  and 
well-lighted  apartment.  Throwing  off 
his  cloak,  he  received  and  returned 
the  affectionate  greeting  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  who  advanced  with  out- 
stretched hand  to  meet  him.  The 
stranger  was  Count  Armfelt — the  lady, 
Miss  Rudenskjbld — the  most  charm- 
ing of  the  court  beauties  of  the  day. 
The  colour  left  her  cheek  when  she 
perceived  the  uneasiness  of  her  lover ; 
but  when  he  told  her  of  the  orders  he 
had  received,  her  head  sank  upon  his 
breast,  and  her  large  blue  eyes  swam 
in  tears.  Recovering,  however,  from 
this  momentary  depression,  she  vow- 
ed to  remain  ever  true  to  her  country 
and  her  love.  The  Count  echoed  the 
vow,  and  a  kiss  sealed  the  compact. 
The  following  morning  a  ship  sailed 
from  Stockholm,  bearing  the  new  am- 
bassador to  Naples. 

"  Scarcely  had  Armfelt  departed, 
when  Duke  Karl  began  to  persecute 
Miss  Rudenskjbld  with  his  addresses. 
At  first  he  endeavoured,  by  attention 
and  flatteries,  to  win  her  favour ;  but 
her  avoidance  of  his  advances  and  so- 
ciety increased  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sion, until  at  last  he  spoke  his  wishes 
with  brutal  frankness.  With  maidenly 
pride  and  dignity,  the  lady  repelled 
his  suit,  and  severely  stigmatized  his 
insolence.  Foaming  with  rage,  the 
duke  left  her  presence,  and  from  that 
moment  his  love  was  exchanged  for  a 
deadly  hatred. 

"  Baron  Reuterholm  had  witnessed 
with  pleasure  the  growth  of  the  re- 
gent's passion  for  the  beautiful  Miss 
Rudenskjbld;  for  he  knew  that  the 
more  pursuits  Duke  Karl  had  to  occu- 
py and  amuse  him,  the  more  undivid- 
ed would  be  his  own  sway.  It  was 
with  great  dissatisfaction,  therefore, 
that  he  received  an  account  of  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  the 
proud  girl  had  treated  her  royal  ad- 
mirer. The  latter  insisted  upon  re- 
venge, full  and  complete  revenge,  and 
Reuterholm  promised  that  he  should 
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have  it.  Miss  Rudenskjold's  life  was 
sc  blameless,  and  her  conduct  in  every 
respect  so  correct,  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  invent  any  charge  against 
her;  but  Reuterholm  set  spies  to  work, 
and  spies  will  always  discover  some- 
thing. They  found  out  that  she  kept 
ii])  a  regular  correspondence  with 
Count  Armfelt.  Their  letters  were 
opened,  and  evidence  found  in  them 
of  a  plan  to  declare  the  young  prince 
of  age,  or  at  least  to  abstract  Duke 
Karl  from  the  corrupting  influence  of 
Reuterholm.  The  angry  feelings  en- 
tertained by  the  latter  personage  to- 
wards Miss  Rudenskjold  were  increa- 
sed tenfold  by  this  discovery,  and  he 
immediately  had  her  thrown  into  pri- 
son. She  was  brought  to  trial  before 
a  tribunal  composed  of  creatures  of 
the  baron,  and  including  the  Chancel- 
lor Sparre,  a  man  of  unparalleled  cun- 
ning and  baseness,  than  whom  Satan 
himself  could  have  selected  no  better 
advocate.  During  her  examination, 
Fraulein  von  Rudenskjold  was  most 
cruelly  treated,  and  the  words  of 
the  correspondence  were  distorted, 
with  infamous  subtlety,  into  whatever 
construction  best  suited  her  accusers. 
S]  >arre  twisted  his  physiognomy,  which 
in  character  partook  of  that  of  the  dog 
and  the  serpent,  into  a  thoughtful  ex- 
pression, and  regretted  that,  according 
to  the  Swedish  laws,  the  offence  of 
which  Miss  Rudenskjold  was  found 
guilty,  could  not  be  punished  by  the 
lash.  The  pillory,  and  imprisonment 
in  the  Zuchthaus,  the  place  of  confine- 
ment for  the  most  guilty  and  aban- 
doned of  her  sex,  formed  the  scarce 
milder  sentence  pronounced  upon  the 
unfortunate  victim. 

"  It  was  early  on  an  autumn  morn- 
ing— a  thick  canopy  of  grey  clouds 
overspread  the  heavens — and  the  dis- 
mal half-light  which  prevailed  in  the 
streets  of  Stockholm  made  it  difficult 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  sun  had 
y(  t  risen.  A  cold  wind  blew  across 
from  Lake  Maeler,  and  caused  the  few 
persons  who  had  as  yet  left  their 
houses  to  hasten  their  steps  along  the 
deserted  pavement.  Suddenly  a  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  arrived  upon  the 
square  in  front  of  the  Ritterhaus,  and 
took  up  their  station  beside  the  pil- 
lory. The  officer  commanding  the 
psrty  was  a  slender  young  man  of 
agreeable  countenance;  but  he  was 


pale  as  death,  and  his  voice  trembled 
as  he  gave  the  words  of  command. 
The  prison -gate  now  opened,  and  Miss 
Rudenskjold  came  forth,  escorted  by 
several  j  ailers.  Her  cheeks  were  whiter 
than  the  snow-white  dress  she  wore  ; 
her  limbs  trembled ;  her  long  hair 
hung  in  wild  dishevelment  over  her 
shoulders,  and  yet  was  she  beautiful — 
beautiful  as  a  fading  rose.  They  led 
her  up  the  steps  of  the  pillory,  and 
the  executioner's  hand  was  already 
stretched  out  to  bind  her  to  the  igno- 
minious post,  when  she  cast  a  despair- 
ing glance  upon  the  bystanders,  as 
though  seeking  aid.  As  she  did  so,  a 
shrill  scream  of  agony  burst  from  her 
lips.  She  had  recognised  in  the  young 
officer  her  own  dearly-loved  brother, 
who,  by  a  devilish  refinement  of  cruel- 
ty, had  been  appointed  to  command 
the  guard  that  was  to  attend  at  her 
punishment. 

"  Strong  in  her  innocence,  the  de- 
licate and  gently-nurtured  girl  had 
borne  up  against  ail  her  previous  suf- 
ferings ;  but  this  was  too  much.  Her 
senses  left  her,  and  she  fell  fainting  to 
the  ground.  Her  brother  also  swoon- 
ed away,  and  never  recovered  his  un- 
clouded reason.  To  his  dying  day  his 
mind  remained  gloomy  and  unsettled. 
The  very  executioners  refused  to  in- 
flict further  indignity  on  the  senseless 
girl,  and  she  was  conducted  back  to 
her  dungeon,  where  she  soon  recover- 
ed all  the  firmness  which  she  had  al- 
ready displayed  before  her  infamous 
judges. 

"  Meanwhile  Armfelt  was  exposed 
in  Italy  to  the  double  danger  of  secret 
assassination,  and  of  a  threatened  re- 
quisition from  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment for  him  to  be  delivered  up.  He 
sought  safety  in  flight,  and  found  an 
asylum  in  Germany.  His  estates  were 
confiscated,  his  titles,  honours,  and 
nobility  declared  forfeit,  and  he  him- 
self was  condemned  by  default  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country." 

Concerning  the  ultimate  fate  of  this 
luckless  pair  of  lovers,  Mr  Boas  depo- 
seth  not,  but  passes  on  to  an  account 
of  the  disturbances  in  1810,  when  the 
Swedish  marshal,  Count  Axel  Fersen, 
suspected  by  the  populace  as  cause 
of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  Charles  Augustus,  was  attack- 
ed, while  following  the  body  of  the 
prince  through  the  streets  of  Stock- 
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holm.  He  was  sitting  in  full  uniform 
in  his  carriage,  drawn  by  six  milk- 
white  horses,  when  he  was  assailed 
with  showers  of  stones,  from  which  he 
took  refuge  in  a  house  upon  the  Bit- 
terhaustmarkt.  In  spite  of  the  exer- 
tions of  General  Silversparre,  at  the 
head  of  some  dragoons,  the  mob  broke 
into  the  house,  and  entered  the  room 
in  which  Fersen  was.  He  folded  his 
hands,  and  begged  for  mercy,  protest- 
ing his  innocence.  But  his  entreaties 
were  in  vain.  A  broad-shouldered 
fellow,  a  shopkeeper,  named  Lexow, 
tore  off  his  orders,  sword,  and  cloak, 
and  threw  them  through  the  window 
to  the  rioters,  who  with  furious  shouts 
reduced  them  to  fragments.  Silver- 
sparre then  proposed  to  take  the  count 
to  prison,  and  have  him  brought  to 
trial  in  due  form.  But,  on  the  way 
thither,  the  crowd  struck  and  ill-treat- 
ed the  old  man ;  and,  although  nume- 
rous troops  were  now  upon  the  spot, 
these  remained  with  shouldered  arms, 
and  even  their  officers  forbade  their 
interference.  They  appeared  to  be 
there  to  attend  an  execution  rather 
than  to  restore  order.  The  mob  dragged 
the  unfortunate  Fersen  to  the  foot  of 
Gustavus  Vasa's  statue,  and  there 
beat  and  ill-treated  him  till  he  died. 
It  was  remarked  of  the  foremost  and 
most  eager  of  his  persecutors,  that 
although  dressed  as  common  sailors, 
their  hands  were  white  and  delicate, 
and  linen  of  fine  texture  peeped  be- 
trayingly  forth  from  under  their  coarse 
outer  garments.  Doubtless  more  than 
one  long-standing  hatred  was  on  that 
day  gratified.  It  was  still  borne  in 
mind,  that  Count  Fersen's  father  had 
been  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing 
Count  Eric  Brahe,  and  several  other 
nobles,  to  the  scaffold,  upon  the  very 
spot  where,  half  a  century  later,  his 
son's  blood  was  poured  out. 

The  murder  of  the  Count-Marshal 
was  followed  by  an  attack  upon  the 
house  of  his  sister,  the  Countess  Piper; 
but  she  had  had  timely  notice,  and  es- 
caped by  water  to  Waxholm.  Seve- 
ral officers  of  rank,  who  strove  to  pa- 
cify the  mob,  were  abused,  and  even 
beaten ;  until  at  length  a  combat  en- 
sued between  the  troops  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  lasted  till  nightfall,  when  an 
end  was  put  to  it  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain.  The  number  of  killed  and  wound- 


ed on  that  day  could  never  be  ascer- 
tained. 

These  incidents  are  striking  and  dra- 
matic— fine  stuff  for  novel  writers,  as 
Mr  Boas  says — but  we  will  turn  to 
less  sanguinary  subjects.  In  a  letter 
to  a  female  friend,  who  is  designated 
by  the  fanciful  name  of  Eglantine,  we 
have  a  sketch  of  the  present  state  of 
Swedish  poetry  and  literature.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  here  given  us, 
Olof  von  Dalin,  who  was  born  in  Hol- 
land in  1763,  was  the  first  to  awaken 
in  the  Swede's  a  real  and  correct  taste 
for  the  belles  lettres.  This  he  did  in 
great  measure  by  the  establishment  of 
a  periodical  called  the  Argus.  He 
improved  the  style  of  prose  writing, 
and  produced  some  poetry,  which  lat- 
ter appears,  however,  to  have  been 
generally  more  remarkable  for  sweet- 
ness than  power.  We  have  not  space 
to  follow  Mr  Boas  through  his  gallery 
of  Swedish  literati,  but  we  will  extract 
what  he  says  concerning  three  author- 
esses, whose  works,  highly  popular  in 
then*  own  country  and  in  Germany, 
have  latterly  attracted  some  attention 
in  England.  These  are — Miss  Bremer, 
Madame  Flygare-Carle"n,  and  the  Ba- 
roness Knorring,  the  delineators  of 
domestic,  rural,  and  aristocratic  life  in 
Sweden. 

"  Frederica  Bremer  was  born  in  the 
year  1802.  After  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther, a  rich  merchant  and  proprietor 
of  mines,  she  resided  at  Schonen,  and 
subsequently  with  a  female  friend  in 
Norway.  She  now  lives  with  her  mo- 
ther and  sister  alternately  in  the  Norr- 
lands  Gatan,  at  Stockholm,  or  at  their 
country  seat  at  Arsta.  If  Iwere  to  talk  to 
you  about  Miss  Bremer's  romances,  you 
would  laugh  at  me,  for  you  are  doubt- 
less ten  times  better  acquainted  with 
them  than  I  am.  But  you  are  curious, 
perhaps,  to  learn  something  about  her 
appearance,  and  that  I  can  tell  you. 

"You  will  not  expect  to  hear  that 
Miss  Bremer,  a  maiden  lady  of  forty, 
retains  a  very  large  share  of  youthful 
bloom ;  but,  independently  of  that,  she 
is  really  any  thing  but  handsome.  Her 
thin  wrinkled  physiognomy  is,  how- 
ever, rendered  agreeable  by  its  good- 
humoured  expression,  and  her  meagre 
figure  has  the  benefit  of  a  neat  and 
simple  style  of  dress.  From  the  style 
of  her  writings,  I  used  always  to  take  - 
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her  to  be  a  governess ;  and  she 
locks  exactly  like  one.  She  knows 
thttt  she  is  not  handsome,  and  on  that 
account  has  always  refused  to  have 
he]-  portrait  taken  ;  the  one  they  sell 
of  her  in  Germany  is  a  counterfeit, 
the  offspring  of  an  artist's  imagina- 
tion, stimulated  by  speculative  book- 
sellers. This  summer,  there  was  a 
quizzing  paragraph  in  one  of  the  Swe- 
dish papers,  saying  that  a  painter  had 
beon  sent  direct  from  America  toKome 
au:l  Stockholm,  to  take  portraits  of 
the  Pope  and  of  Miss  Bremer. 

•'  In  Sweden,  the  preference  is  given 
to  her  romance  of  Hemmet,  (Home,) 
ov3r  all  her  other  works.  Any  thing 
like  a  bold  originality  of  invention  she 
is  generally  admitted  to  lack,  but  she 
is  skilled  in  throwing  a  poetical  charm 
over  the  quiet  narrow  circle  of  domes- 
tic life.  She  is  almost  invariably  suc- 
eessful  in  her  female  characters,  but 
when  she  attempts  to  draw  those  of 
men,  her  creations  are  mere  carica- 
tures, full  of  emptiness  and  improba- 
bility. Her  habit  of  indulging  in  a 
sort  of  aimless  and  objectless  philoso- 
phizing vein,  a  propos  of  nothing  at 
all,  is  also  found  highly  wearisome. 
For  my  part,  it  has  often  given  me  an 
att  ack  of  nausea.  She  labours,  how- 
ever, diligently  to  improve  herself; 
and,  when  I  saw  her,  she  had  just 
been  ordering  at  a  bookseller's  two 
Gorman  works — Bossen's  Translation 
of  Homer,  and  Oeuzer's  Symbolics. 

"  Emily  Flygare  is  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
a  country  clergyman,  and  has  only  to 
.  write  down  her  own  recollections  in 
order  to  depict  village  life,  with. its 
pains  and  its  pleasures.  Accordingly, 
that  is  her  strongest  line  in  author- 
ship ;  and  her  book,  Kyrkoinvigningen, 
(the  Church  Festival,)  has  been  par- 
ticularly successful.  Married  in  early 
lif«3  to  an  officer,  she  contracted,  after 
his  death,  several  engagements,  all  of 
which  she  broke  off,  whereby  her  re- 
putation in  some  degree  suffered.  At 
last  she  gave  her  hand  to  Carle"n,  a 
very  middling  sort  of  poet,  some  years 
younger  than  she  is ;  and  she  now 
styles  herself — following  the  example 
of  Madame  Birch-Pfeiffer,  and  other 
ce  i  ebrated  singers  — Flygare  -  C arle"n . 
Sle  lives  very  happily  at  Stockholm 
with  her  husband,  and  is  at  least  as 
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good  a  housewife  as  an  authoress,  not 
even  thinking  it  beneath  her  dignity 
to  superintend  the  kitchen.  Her  great 
modesty  as  to  her  own  merits,  and 
the  esteem  she  expresses  for  her  ri- 
vals, are  much  to  her  credit.  She  is 
a  little  restless  body,  and  does  not 
like  sitting  still.  Her  countenance  is 
rather  pleasing  than  handsome,  and 
its  charm  is  heightened  by  the  lively 
sparkle  of  her  quick  dark  eyes. 

"  The  third  person  of  the  trio  is 
the  Baroness  Knorring,  a  very  noble 
lady,  who  lives  far  away  from  Stock- 
holm, and  is  married  to  an  officer. 
She  is  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
old,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  she  would 
be  justified  in  exclaiming  with  Wai- 
lenstein's  Thekla— 

'  Ich  habe  gelebt  und  geliebet.' 

She  was  described  to  me  as  nervous 
and  delicate,  which  is  perhaps  the 
right  temperament  to  enable  her  ac- 
curately to  depict  in  her  romances  the 
strained  artificiality  and  silken  softness 
of  aristocratic  existence.  Her  style 
also  possesses  the  needful  lightness 
and  grace,  and  she  accordingly  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  her  sketches  of 
high  life,  with  all  its  elegant  nullities 
and  spiritless  pomp.  One  of  her  best 
works  is  the  romance  of  Cousinerna, 
(The  Cousins,)  which,  as  well  as  the 
other  works  of  Knorring,  Bremer,  and 
Flygare,  has  been  placed  before  the 
German  public  by  our  diligent  trans- 
lators." 

Upon  the  subjects  of  Swedish  so- 
ciety and  conversation,  Mr  Boas  is 
pleased  to  be  unusually  fanny.  Like 
the  foreigner  who  asserted  that  God- 
dam was  the  root  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, he  seems  prepared  to  maintain 
that  two  monosyllables  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  Swedish  tongue,  and 
that  they  alone  are  required  to  carry 
on  an  effective  and  agreeable  dia- 
logue. "  It  is  not  at  all  difficult,"  he 
says,  "  to  keep  up  a  conversation 
with  a  Swede,  when  you  are  once  ac- 
quainted with  a  certain  mystical  for- 
mula, whereby  all  emotions  and  senti- 
ments are  to  be  expressed,  and  by 
the  aid  of  which  you  may  love  and 
hate,  curse  and  bless,  be  good-hu- 
moured or  satirical,  and  even  witty. 
The  mighty  and  all-sufficing  words 
are,  *  Ja  so  /'  (Yes,  indeed !)  usually 
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pronounced  Jassoh.  It  is  wonderful 
to  hear  the  infinite  variety  of  modu- 
lation which  a  Swede  gives  to  these 
two  insignificant  syllables.  Does  he 
hear  some  agreeable  intelligence,  he 
exclaims,  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
brisk  intonation,  '  Ja  so  ! '  If  bad 
news  are  brought  to  him,  he  droops 
his  head,  and,  after  a  pause,  murmurs 
mournfully,  '  Ja  so  ! '  The  commu- 
nication of  an  important  affair  is  re- 
ceived with  a  thoughtful  '  Ja  so  !'  a 
joke  elicits  a  humorous  one ;  an  at- 
tempt to  banter  or  deceive  him  is  met 
by  a  sarcastic  repetition  of  the  same 
mysterious  words. 

"  A  romance  might  be  constructed 
out  of  these  four  letters.  Thus  :— 
Lucy  is  sitting  at  her  window,  when 
a  well-known  messenger  brings  her  a 
bouquet.  She  joyfully  exclaims,  '  Ja 
so!'  and  presses  the  flowers  to  her 
lips.  A  friend  comes  in  ;  she  shows 
her  the  flowers,  and  the  friend  utters 
an  envious  '  Ja  so  ! '  Soon  afterwards 
Lucy's  lover  hears  that  she  is  faith- 
less ;  he  gnashes  his  teeth,  and  voci- 
ferates a  furious  '  Ja  so  ! '  He  writes 
to  tell  her  that  he  despises  her,  and 
will  never  see  her  again  ;  whereupon 
she  weeps,  and  says  to  herself,  be- 
tween two  tears,  *  Ja  so  ! '  She  ma- 
nages, however,  to  see  him,  and  con- 
vinces him  that  she  has  been  calum- 
niated. He  clasps  her  in  his  arms, 
and  utters  a  '  Ja  so ! '  expressive  of 
entire  conviction.  Suddenly  his  brow 
becomes  clouded,  and  muttering  a 
meditative  '  Ja  so  ! '  he  remembers 
that  a  peremptory  engagement  com- 
pels him  to  leave  her.  He  seeks  out 
the  man  who  has  sought  to  rob  him 
of  his  mistress,  and  reproaches  him 
with  his  perfidy.  This  rival  replies 
by  a  cold,  scornful  '  Ja  so ! '  and  a 
meeting  is  agreed  upon.  The  next 
day  they  exchange  shots,  and  I  fully 
believe  that  the  man  who  is  killed 
sighs  out  with  his  last  breath  '  Ja 
so  ! '  His  horror-stricken  antagonist 
exclaims  '  Ja  so ! '  and  flies  the  coun- 
try; and  surgeon,  relations,  friends, 
judge,  all,  in  short,  who  hear  of  the 
affair,  will  inevitably  cry  out,  4  Ja 
so ! '  Grief  and  joy,  doubt  and  confi- 
dence, jest  and  anger,  are  all  to  be 
rendered  by  those  two  words." 

The  province  of  Dalarna,  or  Dale- 
carlia,  which  lies  between  Nordland 
and  the  Norwegian  frontier,  and  in 


which  Miss  Bremer  has  laid  the  scene 
of  one  of  her  most  recent  works,  is 
spoken  of  at  some  length  by  Mr  Boas, 
who  considers  it  to  be,  in  various  re- 
spects, the  most  interesting  division 
of  Sweden.  Its  inhabitants,  unable 
to  find  means  of  subsistence  in  their 
own  poor  and  mountainous  land,  are 
in  the  habit  of  wandering  forth  to 
seek  a  livelihood  in  more  kindly  re- 
gions, and  Mr  Boas  likens  them  in 
this  respect  to  the  Savoyards.  They 
might,  perhaps,  be  more  aptly  com- 
pared to  the  Galicians,  who  leave 
their  country,  not,  as  many  of  the  Sa- 
voyards do,  to  become  beggars  and 
vagabonds,  by  the  aid  of  a  marmoset 
and  a  grinding  organ,  but  to  strive, 
by  the  hardest  labour  and  most  rigid 
economy,  to  accumulate  a  sum  that 
will  enable  them  to  return  and  end 
their  lives  in  their  native  village. 

"  The  dress  of  the  Dalecarlians 
(dale  car/5,  or  men  of  the  valley) 
consists  of  a  sort  of  doublet  and 
leathern  apron,  to  the  latter  of  which 
garments  they  get  so  accustomed  that 
they  scarcely  lay  it  aside  even  on 
Sundays.  Above  that  they  wear  a 
short  overcoat  of  white  flannel.  Their 
round  hats  are  decorated  with  red 
tufts,  and  their  breeches  fastened  at 
the  knees  with  red  ties  and  tassels. 
The  costume  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, who  are  called  Dalecullen,  (wo- 
men of  the  valley,)  is  yet  more  pecu- 
liar and  outlandish.  It  is  composed 
of  a  coloured  cap,  fitting  close  to  the 
head,  of  a  boddice  with  red  laces,  a 
gown,  usually  striped  with  red  and 
green,  and  of  scarlet  stockings.  They 
wear  enormous  shoes,  large,  awkward, 
and  heavy,  made  of  the  very  thickest 
leather,  and  adorned  with  the  eternal 
red  frippery.  The  soles  are  an  inch 
thick,  with  huge  heels,  stuck  full  of 
nails,  and  placed,  not  where  the  heel 
of  the  foot  is,  but  in  front,  under  the 
toes  ;  and  as  these  remarkable  shoes 
lift  at  every  step,  the  heels  of  the 
stockings  are  covered  with  leather. 
On  Sundays,  ample  white  shirt-sleeves, 
broad  cap-ribands,  and  large  wreaths 
of  flowers  are  added  to  this  singular 
garb,  amongst  the  wearers  of  which 
pretty  faces  and  laughing  blue  eyes 
are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

"  The  occupations  of  these  women 
are  of  the  rudest  and  most  laborious 
description.  They  may  be  literally 


said  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  and  their  hands  are 
rendered  callous  as  horn  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  toil.  They  act  as  brick- 
layers' labourers,  and  carry  loads  of 
stones  upon  their  shoulders  and  up 
ladders.  Besides  this,  it  is  a  mono- 
poly of  theirs  to  row  a  sort  of  boat, 
which  is  impelled  by  machinery  imi- 
tating that  of  a  steamer,  but  worked 
by  hand.  These  are  tolerably  large 
vessels,  having  paddle-wheels  fitted 
to  them,  which  are  turned  from  with- 
in. Each  wheel  is  worked  by  two 
young  Dalecarlian  girls,  who  perform 
this  severe  labour  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness,  while  an  old  woman 
steers.  They  pass  their  lives  upon 
the  water,  plying  from  earliest  dawn 
till  late  in  the  night,  and  conveying 
passengers,  for  a  trifling  copper  coin, 
across  the  broad  canals  which  inter- 
sect Stockholm  in  every  direction. 
Cheerful  and  pious,  the  bloom  of 
health  on  her  cheeks,  and  the  fear  of 
God  in  her  heart,  the  Dalecarlian 
maiden  is  contented  in  her  humble 
calling.  On  Sunday  she  would  sooner 
lose  a  customer  than  miss  her  attend- 
ance at  church.  One  sorrowful  feel- 
ing, and  only  one,  at  times  saddens 
her  heart,  and  that  is  the  Heimweh, 
the  yearning  after  her  native  valley, 
when  she  longs  to-  return  to  her  wild 
and  beautiful  country,  which  the  high 
mountains  encircle,  and  the  bright 
stream  of  the  Dalelf  waters.  There 
she  has  her  father  and  mother,  or 
perhaps  a  lover,  as  poor  as  herself, 
and  she  sees  no  possibility  of  ever 
earning  enough  to  enable  her  to  re- 
turn home,  and  become  his  wife. 

"  It  was  in  this  province  that  I 
now  found  myself,  and  its  inhabitants 
pleased  me  greatly.  Nature  has  made 
them  hardy  and  intelligent,  for  their 
life  is  a  perpetual  struggle  to  extract 
a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  niggard 
and  rocky  soil.  Unenervated  by  lux- 
ury, uncorrupted  by  the  introduction 
of  foreign  vices,  they  have  been  at  all 
periods  conspicuous  for  their  love  of 
freedom,  for  their  penetration  in  dis- 
covering, and  promptness  in  repelling, 
attacks  upon  it.  Faithful  to  their 
lawful  sovereign,  they  yet  brooked  no 
tyranny  ;  and  when  invaders  entered 
the  Ismd,  or  bad  governors  oppressed 
them,  they  were  ever  ready  to  defend 
their  just  rights  with  their  lives.  From 
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the  remotest  periods,  such  has  been 
the  character  of  this  people,  which 
has  preserved  itself  unsophisticated, 
true,  and  free.  It  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  Dalecarlians. 
Isolated  in  a  manner  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  amongst  their  rugged  pre- 
cipices and  in  their  lonely  valleys,  it 
might  be  supposed  they  would  know 
nothing  of  what  passed  without ;  yet 
whenever  the  moment  for  action  has 
come,  they  have  been  found  alert  and 
prepared. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Eric  XIII.,  known 
also  as  the  Pomeranian,  ascended  the 
Swedish  throne.  His  own  disposi- 
tion was  neither  bad  nor  good,  but 
he  had  too  little  knowledge  of  the 
country  he  was  called  upon  to  reign 
over ;  and  his  governors  and  vice- 
gerents, for  the  most  part  foreigners, 
tyrannized  unsparingly  over  the  na- 
tion. The  oppressed  people  stretch- 
ed out  their  hands  imploringly  to  the 
king ;  but  he,  who  was  continually  re- 
quiring fresh  supplies  of  money  for 
the  prosecution  of  objectless  wars, 
paid  no  attention  to  their  complaints. 
Of  all  his  Vbgte,  or  governors,  not 
one  was  so  bad  and  cruel  as  Jesse 
Ericson,  who  dwelt  at  Westeraes,  and 
ruled  over  Dalarna.  He  laid  enor- 
mous imposts  on  the  peasantry,  and 
when  they  were  unable  to  pay,  he, 
took  eveiy  thing  from  them,  to  their 
last  horse,  and  harnessed  themselves 
.to  the  plough.  Pregnant  matrons 
were  compelled  at  his  command  to 
draw  heavy  hay-waggons,  women  and 
girls  were  shamefully  outraged  by 
him,  and  persons  possessing  property 
unjustly  condemned,  in  order  that  he 
might  take  possession  of  their  goods. 
When  the  peasants  came  to  him  to 
complain,  he  had  them  driven  away 
with  stripes,  or  else  cut  off  their  ears, 
or  hung  them  up  in  the  smoke  till  they 
were  suffocated. 

"  Then  the  men  of  Dalarna  mur- 
mured ;  they  assembled  in  their  val- 
leys, and  held  counsel  together.  An 
insurrection  was  decided  upon,  and 
Engelbrecht  of  Falun  was  chosen  to 
head  it,  because,  although  small  of 
stature,  he  had  a  courageous  heart, 
and  knew  how  to  talk  or  to  fight,  as 
occasion  required.  He  repaired  to 
Copenhagen,  laid  the  just  complaints 
of  his  countrymen  before  the  king, 
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and  pledged  his  head  to  prove  their 
truth.  Eric  gave  him  a  letter  to  the 
counsellors  of  state,  some  of  whom 
accompanied  him  back  to  Dalarna, 
and  convinced  themselves  that  the 
distress  of  the  province  was  incon- 
ceivably great.  They  exposed  this 
state  of  things  to  the  king  in  a  letter, 
with  which  Engelbrecht  returned  to 
Copenhagen.  But,  on  seeking  audi- 
ence of  Eric,  the  latter  cried  out  ang- 
rily, '  You  do  nothing  but  complain ! 
Go  your  ways,  and  appear  no  more 
before  me.'  So  Engelbrecht  depart- 
ed, but  he  murmured  as  he  went, 
4  Yet  once  more  will  I  return.' 

"  Although  the  counsellors  themr 
selves  urged  the  king  to  appoint  an- 
other governor  over  Dalecarlia,  he 
did  not  think  fit  to  do  so.  Then,  in 
the  year  1434,  so  soon  as  the  sun  had 
melted  the  snow,  the  Dalecarlians 
rose  up  as  one  man,  marched  through 
the  country,  and  Jesse  Ericson  fled 
before  them  into  Denmark.  They  de- 
stroyed the  dwellings  of  their  oppress- 
ors, drove  away  their  hirelings  and 
retainers,  and  Engelbrecht  advanced, 
with  a  thousand  picked  men,  to  Wad- 
stena,  where  he  found  an  assembly  of 
bishops  and  counsellors.  From  these 
he  demanded  assistance,  but  they  re- 
fused to  accord  it,  until  Engelbrecht 
took  the  bishop  of  Linkoping  by  the 
collar,  to  deli ver  him  over  to  his  fol- 
lowers. Thereupon  they  became  more 
tractable,  and  renounced  in  writing 
their  allegiance  to  Eric,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  had  '  made  bishops  of  igno- 
rant ribalds,  entrusted  high  offices  to 
unworthy  persons,  and  neglected  to 
punish  tyrannical  governors.'  The 
Dalecarlians  advanced  as  far  as  Scho- 
,  Den,  where  Engelbrecht  concluded  a 
truce,  and  dismissed  them.  His  army 
Lad  consisted  of  ten  thousand  peas- 
ants, all  burning  with  anger  against 
their  oppressors,  and  without  military 
discipline  ;  yet,  to  his  great  credit  be 
it  said,  not  a  single  excess  or  act  of 
plunder  had  been  committed. 

"  On  hearing  of  these  disturbances, 
the  king  repaired  in  all  haste  to  Stock- 
holm, whereupon  Engelbrecht  again 
summoned  his  followers,  and  marched 
upon  the  capital,  in  which  Eric  en- 
trenched himself  with  various  nobles 
and  governors,  who  had  burned  down 
their  castles,  and  hastened  to  join 
him.  Things  looked  threatening,  but 


nevertheless  ended  peaceably,  for  Eric 
was  afraid  of  the  Swedes.  He  ob- 
tained peace  by  promising  that  in 
future  the  provinces,  with  few  excep- 
tions, should  name  their  own  gover- 
nors, and  that  Engelbrecht  should  be 
vogt  at  Oerebro.  As  usual,  however, 
he  broke  his  word,  and,  before  sailing 
for  Denmark,  he  appointed  as  vogt  a 
man  who  was  a  notorious  pirate,  a 
robber  of  churches,  and  abuser  of 
women.  For  the  third  time  the  peas- 
ants revolted.  In  the  whiter  of  1436 
they  appeared  before  Stockholm,  which 
they  took,  the  burghers  themselves 
helping  them  to  burst  opon  the  gates. 
Engelbrecht  seized  upon  one  fortress 
after  another,  meeting  no  resistance 
from  King  Eric,  who  fled  secretly  to 
Pomerania,  leaving  the  war  and  his 
kingdom  to  take  care  of  themselves^ 
Several  members  of  the  council  fol- 
lowed him  thither,  and,  after  some 
persuasion,  brought  him  back  with 
them. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  changes  and 
commotions,  Engelbrecht  was  treach- 
erously assassinated  by  the  son  of  that 
bishop  whom  he  had  formerly  affronted 
at  Wadstena.  With  tears  and  lamen- 
tations, the  boors  fetched  the  body  of 
their  brave  and  faithful  leader  from 
the  little  island  where  his  death  had 
occurred,  and  which  to  this  day  bears 
his  name.  The  spot  on  which  the 
murder  was  committed  is  said  to  be 
accursed,  and  no  grass  ever  grows 
there.  Subsequently  the  coffin  was 
brought  to  the  church  at  Oerebro,  and 
so  exalted  was  the  opinion  entertain- 
ed of  Engelbrecht's  worth  and  virtue, 
that  the  country  people  asserted  that 
miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb, 
as  at  the  shrine  of  a  saint." 

It  was  nearly  a  century  later  that 
Gustavus  Vasa,  flying,  with  a  price 
upon  his  head,  from  the  assassins  of 
his  father  and  friends,  took  refuge  in 
Dalecarlia.  Disguised  in  peasant's 
garb,  and  with  an  axe  in  his  hand, 
he  hired  himself  as  a  labourer ;  but 
was  soon  recognised,  and  his  employer 
feared  to  retain  him  in  his  service. 
He  then  appealed  to  the  Dalecarlians 
to  espouse  his  cause;  but,  although 
they  admired  and  sympathised  with 
the  gallant  youth  who  thus  placed  his 
trust  in  them,  they  hesitated  to  take 
up  arms  in  his  behalf;  and,  hopeless 
of  their  assistance,  he  at  last  turned 
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his  steps  towards  Norway.  But 
scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  the 
incursion  of  a  band  of  Danish  merce- 
naries sent  to  seek  him,  and  the  full 
co  ifirmation  of  what  he  had  told 
thorn  concerning  the  massacre  at 
Stockholm,  roused  the  Dalecarlians 
frc  ni  their  inaction.  The  tocsin  was 
sounded  throughout  the  provinces,  the 
Df  nes  were  driven  away,  and  the  two 
swiftest  runners  in  the  country  bound 
on  their  snow-shoes,  and  set  out  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind  to  bring  back 
the  royal  fugitive.  They  overtook 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  Norwegian 
mountains,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  five  thou- 
sand white-coated  Dalecarlians. 

The  Danes  were  approaching,  and 
on  3  of  their  bishops  asked — "  How 
mr.iry  men  the  province  of  Dalarna 
could  furnish?" 

''  At  least  twenty  thousand,"  was 
the  reply  ;  "  for  the  old  men  are  just 
as  strong  and  as  brave  as  the  young 
ones." 

"  But  what  do  they  all  live  upon  ?" 

u  Upon  bread  and  water.  They 
tale  little  account  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  when  corn  is  lacking, 
they  make  their  bread  out  of  tree- 
bark." 

u  Nay,"  said  the  bishop,  "  a  people 
who  eat  tree-bark  and  drink  water, 
the  devil  himself  would  not  vanquish, 
mr.ch  less  a  man." 

And  neither  were  they  vanquished. 
Like  an  avalanche  from  the  mountains, 
they  fell  upon  their  foes,  beat  them 
•with  clubs,  and  drove  them  into  the 
river.  Their  progress  was  one  series 
of  triumphs,  till  they  placed  Gustavus 
Vasa  on  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

The  last  outbreak  of  the  Dalecar- 
lia  is  was  less  successful.  On  the  19th 
of  June  1743,  five  thousand  of  these 
hardy  and  determined  men  appeared 
before  Stockholm,  bringing  with  them 
in  fetters  the  governor  of  their  pro- 
vince, and  demanding  the  punishment 
of  the  nobles  who  had  instigated  a 
war  with  Russia,  and  a  new  election 
of  an  heir  to  the  crown.  They  were 
no:;  to  be  pacified  by  words ;  and 
evm  the  next  morning,  when  the 
okl  King  Frederick,  surrounded  by 
his  general  and  guards,  rode  out  to 
ha/aiigne  them,  all  he  could  obtain 
wss  the  release  of  their  prisoner.  On 
th-s  other  hand,  they  seized  three 


pieces  of  cannon,  and  dragged  them 
to  the  square  named  after  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  where  they  posted  them- 
selves. 

"  There  were  eight  thousand  men  of 
regular  troops  in  Stockholm,  but  these 
were  not  all  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  up  some  de- 
tachments of  the  guards.  A  company 
of  Stiderlanders  who  had  been  ordered 
to  cross  the  bridge,  went  right  about 
face,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  Dalecarlians,  and  did  not  halt  till 
they  reached  the  sluicegate,  which 
had  been  drawn  up,  so  that  nobody 
might  pass.  It  was  now  proclaimed 
with  beat  of  drum,  that  those  of  the 
Dalecarlians  who  should  not  have  left 
the  city  by  five  o'clock,  would  be 
dealt  with  as  rebels  and  traitors. 
More  than  a  thousand  did  leave,  but 
the  others  stood  firm.  Counsellors 
and  generals  went  to  them,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  obedience;  but  they 
cried  out  that  they  would  make  and 
unmake  the  king,  according  to  their 
own  good  right  and  decree,  and  that 
if  it  was  attempted  to  hinder  them, 
the  very  child  in  the  cradle  should 
meet  no  mercy  at  their  hands.  To 
give  greater  weight  to  their  words, 
they  fired  a  cannon  and  a  volley  ol 
musketry,  by  which  a  counsellor  was 
killed. 

"  Orders  were  now  given  to  the  sol- 
diers to  fire,  but  they  had  pity  on  the 
poor  peasants,  and  only  aimed  at  the 
houses,  shattering  the  glass  in  hun- 
dreds of  windows.  But  the  artillery- 
men were  obliged  to  put  match  to 
touch-hole,  and  a  murderous  fire  of 
canister  did  execution  in  the  masses 
of  the  Dalecarlians.  Many  a  white 
camisole  was  stained  with  the  red 
heart's-blood  of  its  wearer ;  fifty  men 
fell  dead  upon  the  spot,  eighty  were 
wounded,  and  a  crowd  of  others 
sprang  into  theNorderstrom,  or  sought 
to  fly.  The  regiment  of  body-guards 
pursued  them,  and  drove  the  dis- 
comfited boors  into  the  artillery  court. 
A  severe  investigation  now  took 
place,  and  these  thirsters  after  liberty 
were  punished  by  imprisonment  and 
running  the  gauntlet.  Their  leader 
and  five  others  were  beheaded. 

u  The  Dalecarlians  are  a  tenacious 
and  obstinate  people,  and  their  cha- 
racter is  not  likely  to  change ;  but 
God  forbid  that  they  should  again 
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deem  it  necessary  to  visit  Stockholm. 
They  were  doubtless  just  as  brave 
in  the  year  1743  as  in  1521  and 
1434;  but  though  they  had  not  altered, 
the  times  had.  Civilization  and  cart- 
ridges are  powerful  checks  upon  un- 
disciplined courage  and  an  unbridled 
desire  of  liberty." 

Returning  from  Dalecarlia  to  Stock- 
holm, Mr  Boas  takes,  not  without 
regret,  his  final  farewell  of  that  city, 
and  embarks  for  Gothenburg,  passing 
through  the  Gotha  canal,  that  splen- 
did monument  of  Swedish  industry 
and  perseverance,  which  connects  the 
Baltic  with  the  North  Sea.  He  passes 
the  island  of  Morko,  on  which  is 
Honingsholm  Castle,  where  Marshal 
Banner  was  brought  up.  A  window 
is  pointed  out  in  the  third  story  of  the 
castle,  at  which  Banner,  when  a  child, 
was  once  playing,  when  he  over- 
balanced himself  and  fell  out.  The 
ground  beneath  was  hard  and  rocky, 
but  nevertheless  he  got  up  unhurt, 
ran  into  the  house,  and  related  how  a 
gardener  had  saved  him  by  catching 
him  in  his  white  apron.  Enquiry 
was  immediately  made,  but,  far  or 
near,  no  gardener  was  to  be  found. 
By  an  odd  coincidence,  Wallenstein, 
Banner's  great  opponent,  when  a  page 
at  Innspruck,  also  fell  out  of  a  high 
window  without  receiving  the  least 
injury. 

On  the  first  evening  of  the  voyage, 
the  steamer  anchors  for  the  night  near 
Mem,  a  country-seat  belonging  to  a 
certain  Count  Saltza,  an  eccentric  old 
nobleman,  who  traces  his  descent 
from  the  time  of  Charles  XII.,  and 
fancies  himself  a  prophet  and  ghost- 
^eer.  His  predictions  relate  usually 
to  the  royal  family  or  country  of 
Sweden,  and  are  repeated  from  mouth 
to  mouth  throughout  every  province 
•of  the  kingdom.  And  here  we  must 
retract  an  assertion  we  made  some 
pages  back,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
our  supposing  this  book  to  proceed 
from  any  other  than  a  German  pen. 
No  one  but  a  German  would  have 
thought  it  necessary  or  judicious  to 
intrude  his  own  insipid  sentiment- 
alities into  a  narrative  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  which  was  meant  to  be 
printed.  But  there  is  probably  no 
conceivable  subject  on  which  a  Ger- 
man could  be  set  to  write,  in  discus- 
sing which  he  would  not  manage  to 


drag  in,  by  r.eck  and  heels,  a  certain 
amount  of  sentiment  or  metaphysics, 
perhaps  of  both.  Mr  Boas,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  guilty  of  this  sin 
against  good  taste.  The  steamer 
comes  to  an  anchor  about  ten  o'clock, 

and  he  goes  ashore  with  Baron  K , 

a  friend  he  has  picked  up  on  board,  to 
take  a  stroll  in  the  Prophet's  garden 
at  Mem.  There  they  encounter 
MesdemoisellesEbba  andYlfwa ,  lovely 
and  romantic  maidens,  who  sit  in  a 
bower  of  roses  under  the  shadow  of  an 
umbrageous  maple-tree,  their  arms  in- 
tertwined,their  eyes  fixed  upon  a  moon- 
beam, piping  out  Swedish  melodies, 
which,  to  our  two  swains,  prove  seduc- 
tive as  the  songs  of  a  Siren.  The  moon- 
beam aforesaid  is  kind  enough  to  convert 
into  silver  all  the  trees,  bushes,  leaves 
and  twigs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  young 
ladies  with  the  Thor-and-Odin  names ; 
whilst  to  complete  this  German  vision, 
a  white  bird  with  a  yellow  tuft  upon 
its  head  stands  sentry  upon  a  branch 
beside  them,  the  said  bird  being,  we 
presume,  a  filthy  squealing  cockatoo, 
although  Mr  Boas,  gay  deceiver  that 
he  is,  evidently  wishes  us  to  infer  that 
it  was  an  indigenous  volatile  of  the 
phoenix  tribe.  Sentinel  Cockatoo, 
however,  was  caught  napping,  and 
the  garrison  of  the  bower  had  to  run 
for  it.  And  now  commences  a  series 
of  hopes  and  fears,  and  doubts  and 
anxieties,  and  sighings  and  per- 
plexities, which  keep  the  tender  heart 
of  Boas  in  a  state  of  agreeable  palpi- 
tation, through  four  or  five  chapters  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  he  steps  on  board 
the  steam-boat  Christiana,  blows  in. 
imagination  a  farewell  kiss  to  Miss 
Ebba,  of  whom,  by  the  bye,  he  has 
never  obtained  more  than  half  a 
glimpse,  and  awaking,  as  he  tells  us, 
from  his  love-dream,  which  we  should 
call  his  nightmare,  sets  sail  for 
Copenhagen. 

Of  the  various  places  visited  by 
Mr  Boas  during  his  ramble,  few  seem 
to  have  pleased  him  better  than 
Copenhagen,  and  he  becomes  quite 
enthusiastic  when  speaking  of  that 
city,  and  of  what  he  saw  there.  The 
pleasure  he  had  in  meeting  Thor- 
waldsen  is  perhaps  in  part  the  cause 
of  his  remembering  the  Danish  capital 
with  peculiar  favour.  He  gives 
various  details  concerning  that  cele- 
brated sculptor,  his  character  and 
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habits,  and  commences  the  chapter, 
which  he  styles,  "A  Fragment  of  Italy 
in  the  North,"  with  a  comparison  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Denmark,  two  coun- 
tries which,  both  in  trifling  and  import- 
ant matters,  but  especially  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  inhabitants,  are  far 
more  dissimilar  than  from  their  juxta- 
position might  have  been  supposed. 
Listen  to  Mr  Boas. 

•'  On  meeting  an  interesting  person 
for  the  first  time,  one  frequently  en- 
deavours to  trace  a  resemblance  with 
some  previous  acquaintance  or  friend. 
I  have  a  similar  propensity  when  I 
visit  interesting  cities;  but  I  had  diffi- 
culty in  calling  to  mind  any  place 
to  which  I  could  liken  Copenhagen. 
Between  Sweden  and  Denmark  gene- 
rally, there  are  more  points  of  differ- 
ence than  of  resemblance.  Sweden  is 
the  land  of  rocks,  and  Denmark  of 
forest.  Oehlenschliigel  calls  the  latter 
country,  'the  fresh  and  grassy,'  but 
he  might  also  have  added  '  the  cool 
and  wooded.' 

"The  Swedish  language  is  soft  and 
melodious,  the  Danish  sharp  and 
accentuated.  The  former  is  better 
suited  to  lyrical,  the  latter  to  dramatic 
poetry. 

"  When  a  Swede  laughs,  he  still 
looks  more  serious  than  a  Dane  who 
is  out  of  humour.  In  Sweden,  the 
people  are  quiet,  even  when  indulg- 
ing in  the  pleasures  they  love  best ; 
in  Denmark  there  is  no  pleasure 
without  noise.  In  a  political  point  of 
vie\v,  the  difference  between  the  two 
nations  is  equally  marked.  Beyond 
the  Sound,  all  demonstrations  are 
made  with  fierce  earnestness ;  on  this 
side  of  it,  satire  and  wit  arevthe  wea- 
pons employed.  On  the  one  hand 
shells  and  heavy  artillery,  on  the 
other,  light  and  brilliant  rockets.  The 
Swedes  have  much  liberty  of  the 
press  and  very  little  humour;  the 
Danes  have  a  great  deal  of  humour 
and  small  liberty  of  the  press.  As  a 
people,  the  former  are  of  a  choleric 
and  melancholy  temperament,  the 
latter  of  a  sanguine  and  phlegmatic 
one. 

4 'Whilst  the  Swedish  national 
hatred  is  directed  against  Russia,  that 
of  Denmark  takes  England  for  its 
obj<  ct.  Finland  and  the  fleet  are  not 
yet  forgotten. 

4  The  Swede  is  constantly  taking 


oif  his  hat ;  the  Dane  always  shakes 
hands.  The  former  is  courteous  and 
sly,  the  latter  simple  and  honest. 

"If  Denmark  has  little  similarity 
with  its  northern  neighbour,  neither 
has  it  any  marked  point  of  resem- 
blance with  its  southern  one.  It 
always  reminds  me  of  the  tongue  of  a 
balance,  vibrating  between  Sweden 
and  Germany,  and  inclining  ever  to 
that  side  on  which  the  greatest  weight 
lies.  Thus  its  literary  tendency  is 
German,  its  political  one  Swedish. 

"The  best  comparison  that  can  be 
made  of  Denmark  is  with  Italy ;  and 
to  me,  although  I  shall  probably  sur- 
prise the  reader  by  saying  so,  Copen- 
hagen appears  like  a  part  of  Home 
transplanted  into  the  north.  In  some 
degree,  perhaps,  Thorwaldsen  is  an- 
swerable for  this  impression;  for  where 
he  works  and  creates,  one  is  apt  to 
fancy  oneself  surrounded  by  that  wrarm 
southern  atmosphere  in  which  nature 
and  art  best  flourish.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Copenhagen,  it  was  a  festival 
day  for  the  whole  population  of  the 
city.  A  crew  of  gaily  dressed  sailors 
rowed  him  to  land,  and  whilst  they 
were  doing  so,  a  rainbow  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  heavens.  The  mul- 
titude assembled  on  the  shore  set  up 
a  shout  of  jubilation,  to  see  that  the 
sky  itself  assumed  its  brightest  tints, 
to  celebrate  the  return  of  their  fa- 
vourite. 

"  I  had  been  told  that  I  should  not 
see  Thorwaldsen,  because  he  was 
staying  with  the  Countess  Stampe. 
This  lady  is  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  possesses  that  blooming  embon- 
point which  makes  up  in  some  wo- 
men for  the  loss  of  youthful  freshness. 
She  became  acquainted  with  the  artist 
in  Italy,  and  fascinated  him  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  made  her  a  present  of 
the  whole  of  his  drawings,  which  are 
of  immense  artistical  value.  She  ex- 
cited much  ill-will  by  accepting  them, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  in  jus- 
tice be  owned,  that  Thorwaldsen  is 
under  great  obligations  to  her.  He 
had  hardly  arrived  in  Copenhagen, 
when  innumerable  invitations  to 
breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers  were 
poured  upon  him.  Every  body  wanted 
to  have  him ;  and,  as  he  was  known  to 
love  good  living,  the  most  sumptuous 
repasts  were  prepared  for  him.  The 
sturdy  old  man,  who  had  never  been 
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ill  in  his  life,  became  pale  and  sickly,  lost 
his  taste  for  work,  and  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  die  of  an  indigestion,  when 
the  Countess  Stampe  stepped  in  to  the 
rescue,  carried  him  off  to  her  country- 
seat,  and  there  fitted  him  up  a  studio. 
His  health  speedily  returned,  and  with 
it  the  energy  for  which  he  has  always 
been  remarkable,  and  he  joyfully  re- 
sumed the  chisel  and  modelling  stick. 
"  I  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  the 
streets  of  Copenhagen,  when  I  saw 
Thorwaldsen  coming  towards  me.  I 
was  sure  that  I  was  not  mistaken,  for 
no  one  who  has  ever  looked  upon  that 
fine  benevolent  countenance,  that  long 
silver  hair,  clear,  high  forehead  and 
gently  smiling  mouth — no  one  who  has 
ever  gazed  into  those  divine  blue 
orbs,  wherein  creative  power  seems  so 
sweetly  to  repose,  could  ever  forget 
them  again.  I  went  up  and  spoke  to 
him.  He  remembered  me  immediately, 
•shook  my  hand  with  that  captivating 
joviality  of  manner  which  is  peculiar 
to  him,  and  invited  me  into  his  house. 
He  inhabits  the  Charlottenburg,  an 
old  chateau  on  the  Konigsneumarkt, 
by  crossing  the  inner  court  of  which 
one  reaches  his  studio.  My  most  de- 
lightful moments  in  Copenhagen  were 
passed  there,  looking  on  whilst  he 
•worked  at  the  statues  of  deities  and 
lieroes — he  himself  more  illustrious 
than  thefh  all.  There  they  stand, 
those  lifelike  and  immortal  groups, 
displaying  the  most  wonderful  variety 
•of  form  and  attitude,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  Thorwaldsen  scarcely  ever 
makes  use  of  a  model.  His  most  re- 
cently commenced  works  were  two 
gigantic  allegorical  figures,  Samson 
and  JEsculapius.  The  first  was  already 
completed,  and  I  myself  saw  the 
bearded  physiognomy  of  JEsculapius 
growing  each  day  more  distinct  and 
perfect  beneath  the  cunning  hand  of 
the  master.  The  statues  represent 
Strength  and  Health." 

In  his  house,  and  as  a  private 
individual,  Thorwaldsen  is  as  amiable 
and  estimable  as  in  his  studio.  In  the 
centre  of  one  of  his  rooms  is  a  four- 
sided  sofa,  which  was  embroidered 
expressly  for  him  by  the  fair  hands  of 
the  Copenhagen  ladies.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  pictures,  some  of 
them  very  good,  others  of  a  less  de- 
gree of  merit.  They  were  not  all 
bought  on  account  of  their  excellence ; 
Thorwaldsen  purchased  many  of 


them  to  assist  young  artists  who  were 
living,  poor  and  in  difficulties,  at 
Home.  Dressed  in  his  blue  linea 
blouse,  he  explained  to  his  visitor  the 
subjects  of  these  pictures,  without  the 
slightest  tinge  of  vanity  in  his  manner 
or  words.  None  of  the  dignities  or 
honours  that  have  been  showered  upon 
him,  have  in  the  slightest  degree 
turned  his  head.  Affable,  cheerful, 
and  even-tempered,  he  appears  to 
have  preserved,  to  his  present  age  of 
sixty,  much  of  the  joyous  light- 
heartedness  of  youth.  With  great 
glee  he  related  to  Mr  Boas  the  trick 
he  had  played  the  architects  of  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  at  Copenhagen. 

"  Architects  are  obstinate  people," 
said  he,  "  and  one  must  know  how  to 
manage  them.  Thank  God,  that  is  a 
knowledge  which  I  possess  in  a  tolerable 
degree.  When  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
was  built,  the  architect  left  six  niches 
on  either  side  of  the  interior,  and  these 
were  to  contain  the  twelve  apostles. 
In  vain  did  I  represent  to  them  that 
statues  were  meant  to  be  looked  at  on 
all  sides,  and  that  nobody  could  see 
through  a  stone  wall;  I  implored,  I 
coaxed  them,  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Then  thought  I  to  myself,  he  is  best 
served  who  serves  himself,  and  there- 
upon I  made  the  statues  a  good  half- 
foot  higher  than  the  niches.  You 
should  have  seen  the-  length  of  the 
architects'  faces  when  they  found 
this  out.  But  they  could  not  help 
themselves ;  the  infernal  sentry-boxes 
were  bricked  up,  and  my  apostles 
stand  out  upon  their  pedestals,  as  you 
may  have  seen  when  you  visited  the 
church." 

Thorwaldsen  is  devotedly  attached 
to  Copenhagen,  and  has  made  a  pre- 
sent to  the  city  of  all  his  works  and 
collections,  upon  condition  that  a  fit- 
ting locality  should  be  prepared  for 
their  reception,  and  that  the  museum 
should  bear  his  name.  The  king  gave 
a  wing  of  the  Christiansburg  for  this 
purpose,  the  call  for  subscriptions  was 
enthusiastically  responded  to,  and  the 
building  is  now  well  advanced.  Its 
style  of  architecture  is  unostentatious, 
and  its  rows  of  large  windows  will 
admit  a  broad  decided  light  upon  the 
marble  groups.  Pending  its  comple- 
tion, the  majority  of  the  statues  and 
pictures  are  lodged  in  the  palace. 

Mr  Boas  appears  bent  upon  estab- 
lishing his  parallel  between  Denmark 
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and  Italy.  He  traces  it  in  the  fond- 
ness of  the  Danes  for  art,  poetry,  and 
music,  in  their  gay  and  joyous  cha- 
racter, and  in  their  dress.  He  even 
discovers  an  Italian  punchinello  figur- 
ing in  a  Danish  puppet-show ;  and  as 
it  was  during  the  month  of  August 
that  he  found  himself  in  Denmark, 
the  weather  was  not  such  as  to  dispel 
his  illusions. 

"  It  would  be  erroneous,"  he  says, 
"  no  suppose  that  Danish  costumes 
weaken  or  obliterate  the  idea  of  a 
southern  region  conveyed  by  this 
country.  ABolognese  professor  would 
net  think  of  covering  his  head  with 
the  red  cap  of  a  Lazzarone,  and  Ro- 
man marchesas  dress  themselves,  like 
Danish  countesses,  according  to  the 
Journal  des  Modes.  National  cos- 
tumes in  all  countries  have  taken 
rei  age  in  villages,  and  the  peasants  in 
th .3  environs  of  Copenhagen  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  garb, 
which  is  both  showy  and  picturesque. 
Tie  men  wear  round  hats  and  dark- 
blue  jackets,  lined  with  scarlet  and 
adorned  with  long  glittering  rows  of 
bullet-shaped  buttons.  The  women 
aro  very  tasteful  in  their  attire.  Their 
dark-green  gowns,  with  variegated 
borders,  reach  down  to  their  heels,  and 
tho  shoulder-strap  of  the  closely  fitting 
boddice  is  a  band  of  gold  lace.  The 
-chief  pains  are  bestowed  upon  the 
head-dress,  which  is  various  in  its  fash- 
ion, sometimes  composed  of  clear 
wiite  stuif,  with  an  embroidered 
lappet,  falling  down  upon  the  neck ; 
sometimes  of  a  cap  of  many  colours, 
heavily  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
having  broad  ribands  of  a  red  purple, 
which  flutter  over  the  shoulders.  One 
meets  every  where  with  this  original 
sort  of  costume;  for  the  peasant 
women  repair  in  great  numbers  to  the 
festivals  at  the  various  towns,  and  in 
Copenhagen  they  are  employed  as 
nurses  to  the  children  of  the  higher 
cla  3ses. 

"During  my  sojourn  in  the  Danish 
capital,  the  weather  was  so  obliging 
as  In  no  way  to  interfere  with  my  Cis- 
alpine illusions.  The  sky  continued 
a  spotless  dome  of  lapis-lazuli,  out  of 
which  the  sun  beamed  like  a  huge 
diamond ;  and  if  now  and  then  a  little 
clo  id  appeared,  it  was  no  bigger  than 
a  white  dove  flitting  across  the  blue 
expanse.  The  days  were  hot,  a  bath 
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in  the  lukewarm  seascarcely  cooled 
me,  and  at  night  a  soft  dreamy  sort 
of  vapour  spread  itself  over  the  earth. 
I  only  remember  one  single  moment 
when  the  peculiarities  of  a  northern 
climate  made  themselves  obvious.  It 
was  in  the  evening,  and  I  was  return- 
ing with  my  friend  Hoist  from  the  de- 
lightful forest-park  of  Friedrichsberg. 
The  sky  was  one  immense  blue  prairie, 
across  which  the  moon  was  solitarily 
wandering,  when  suddenly  the  atmo- 
sphere became  illuminated  with  a  bright 
and  fiery  light;  a  large  flaming  meteor 
rushed  through  the  air,  and,  bursting 
with  a  loud  report,  divided  itself  into 
a  hundred  dazzling  balls  of  fire.  These 
disappeared,  and  immediately  after- 
wards a  white  mist  seemed  to  rise  out 
of  the  earth,  and  the  stars  shone  more 
dimly  than  before.  Over  stream  and 
meadow  rolled  the  fog,  in  strange  fan- 
tastical shapes,  floating  like  a  silver 
gauze  among  the  tree-stems  and  foliage, 
till  it  gradually  wove  itself  into  one 
close  and  impervious  veil.  To  such 
appearances  as  these  must  legends  of 
elves  and  fairies  owe  their  origin." 

It  is  something  rather  new  for  an 
author  to  introduce  into  his  book  a 
criticism  of  another  work  on  the  same 
subject.  This,  Mr  Boas,  who  appears 
to  be  a  bold  man,  tolerably  confident 
in  his  own  capabilities  and  acquire- 
ments, has  done,  and  in  a  very  amu- 
sing, although  not  altogether  an  un- 
objectionable manner.  He  must  be 
sanguine,  however,  if  he  expects  his 
readers  to  place  implicit  faith  in  his 
impartiality.  Under  the  title  of  "  A 
Tour  in  the  North,"  he  devotes  a  long 
chapter  to  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Coun- 
tess Hahn-Hahn's  book  of  that  name. 
Here  is  its  commencement : — 

"  A  year  previously  to  myself,  Ida, 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  •  had  visited 
Sweden,  and  the  fruit  of  her  journey 
was,  as  is  infallible  with  that  lady,  a 
book.  When  I  arrived  at  Stockholm, 
people  were  just  reading  it,  and  I 
found  them  highly  indignant  at  the 
nonsense  and  misrepresentations  it 
contains.  When  a  German  goes  to 
Sweden  he  is  received  as  a  brother, 
with  a  warmth  and  heartiness  which 
should  make  a  doubly  pleasing  im- 
pression, if  we  reflect  how  important 
it  is  in  our  days  to  preserve  a  mutual 
confidence  and  good-will  between  na- 
tions. When  meddling  persons  make 
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the  perfidious  attempt  to  embitter  a 
friendly  people  by  scoffing  and  abuse, 
there  should  be  an  end  to  forbearance, 
and  it  becomes  a  duty  to  strike  in  with 
soothing  words.  We  must  show  the 
Swedes  how  such  scribblings  are  ap- 
preciated in  Germany,  lest  they  should 
think  we  take  a  pleasure  in  ridiculing 
what  is  noble  and  good." 

And  thereupon,  Mr  Boas  does 
"strike  in,"  as  he  calls  it ;  but  how- 
ever soothing  his  words  may  prove  to 
his  ill-used  Swedish  friends,  we  have 
considerable  doubts  as  to  their  emol- 
lient effect  upon  the  Countess,  suppo- 
sing always  that  she  condescends  to 
read  them.  He  hits  that  lady  some 
very  hard  knocks,  not  all  of  them, 
perhaps,  entirely  undeserved ;  makes 
out  an  excellent  case  for  the  Swedes, 
and  proves,  much  more  satisfactorily 
to  himself  than  to  us,  that  Madame 
Hahn-Hahn  is  of  a  very  inferior  grade 
of  bookniaking  tourists. 

"In  the  first  place"  he  says,  "I 
declare  that  her  work  on  Sweden  is 
no  original,  but  a  dull  imitation  of 
Gustavus  Nicolai's  notorious  book, 
*  Italy,  as  it  really  is.'  Like  that 
author,  the  Countess  labours  assidu- 
ously to  collect  together  all  the  darkest 
shades  and  least  favourable  points  of 
the  country  and  people  she  visits ; 
exaggerates  them  when  she  finds 
them,  and  invents  them  when  she 
does  not.  For  the  beauties  of  the 
country  she  has  neither  eye  nor  feel- 
ing; she  intentionally  avoids  speaking 
of  them,  and  her  book  is  meant,  like 
that  of  Nicolai,  to  operate  as  a  warn- 
ing, and  scare  away  travellers.  The 
good  lady  says  this  very  explicitly. 
4  Travellers  are  beginning  to  turn  their 
attention  a  good  deal  to  the  north, 
for  the  south  is  becoming  insufficient 
to  gratify  that  universal  rage  for  ram- 
bling, with  which  I  myself,  as  a  true 
child  of  the  century,  am  also  infected. 
But  the  north  is  so  little  known — I, 
for  my  part,  only  knew  it  through 
Dalit's  poetical  landscapes— that  one 
feels  involuntarily  disposed  to  deck  it 
with  the  colours  of  the  south,  because 
the  south  is  beautiful,  and  the  north 
is  said  also  to  be  so.  Thus  one  is  apt 
to  set  out  with  a  delusion,  and  I  think 
it  will  therefore  be  an  act  of  kindness 
to  those  who  may  visit  Sweden  after 
me,  if  I  say  exactly  how  I  found  it.' 
Uncommonly  good,  Gustavus  the 
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second.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to 
Nicolai  to  assert  that  his  book  is  as 
dull  and  nonsensical  as  that  of  the 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn.  He  went  to 
Italy  with  the  idea  that  it  never 
rained  there,  and  that  oranges  grew 
on  the  hedges,  as  sloes  do  with  us. 
This  was  childish,  and  one  could  not 
help  laughing  at  it.  But  when  his 
imitatress  perpetually  laments  and 
complains,  because  on  the  Maeler 
lake,  under  the  59th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, she  does  not  find  the  sultry 
southern  climate — it  becomes  worse 
than  childish,  and  one  is  compelled  to 
pity  her.  The  Countess  chanced  to 
hit  upon  a  cool  rainy  month  for  her 
visit — I  am  wrong,  she  was  not  a 
month  in  Scandinavia  altogether — 
and  thereupon  she  cries  out  as  if  she 
were  drowning,  and  despises  both 
country  and  people." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  there 
can  be  little  sympathy  between  the 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  an  imaginative 
and  somewhat  capricious  fine  lady, 
with  strong  aristocratic  and  exclusive 
tendencies,  and  such  a  matter-of-fact 
person  as  Mr  Boas,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  sentimentality,  which  is  a  sort  of 
national  infirmity,  and  although  he 
informs  us  in  one  part  of  his  book  that 
he  is  a  poet,  leans  much  more  to  the 
practical  and  positive  than  to  the 
imaginative  and  dreamy,  and  we 
moreover  suspect  is  a  bit  of  a  demo- 
crat. Having,  however,  taken  the 
Countess  en  grippe,  as  the  French  call 
it,  he  shows  her  no  mercy,  and,  it  must 
be  owned,  displays  some  cleverness  in 
hitting  off  and  illustrating  the  weak 
points  of  her  character  and  writings. 

"Hardly,"  he  resumes,  "has  the 
female  Nicolai  reached  Stockholm, 
when  she  begins  with  her  insipid  com- 
parisons. 'The  golden  brilliancy  of 
Naples  and  the  magic  spell  of  Venice 
are  here  entirely  wanting.'  Is  it  pos- 
sible? Only  see  what  striking  remarks 
this  witty  and  travelled  dame  does 
make  !  In  the  next  page  she  says : — 
'  Upon  this  very  day,  exactly  one 
year  since,  I  was  in  Barcelona ;  but 
here  there  is  nothing  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  land  of  the  aloe 
and  the  orange.  Three  years  ago 
I  was  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  in  that 
fairy  garden  beyond  the  Alps !  Five 
years  ago  in  Vienna,  amongst  the 
rose-groves  of  Laxenburg  ; '  &c. 
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Who  cares  in  what  places  the  Countess 
Las  been?  Surely  it  is  enough  that 
she  has  written  long  wearisome  books 
about  them.  Every  possible  corner 
cf  Italy,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  is 
dragged  laboriously  in,  to  furnish  forth 
comparisons ;  and  soon,  no  doubt,  a 
similar  use  will  be  made  of  Egypt, 
J^yria,  and  Mesopotamia.  These 
comparisons  are  invariably  shown  to 
I  c  to  the  disadvantage  of  Sweden ;  and 
although  the  lady  is  oftentimes  com- 
pelled to  confess  to  the  beauty  of  a 
{Swedish  landscape,  she  never  forgets 
to  qualify  the  admission,  by  obser- 
\ing  how  much  more  beautiful  such 
or  such  a  place  was.  For  example, 
she  is  standing  one  night  at  her  win- 
dow, looking  out  on  the  Maeler  lake. 
4 1  wrapped  my  mantilla  shiveringly 
around  me,  stepped  back  from  the 
window,  shut  it,  and  said  with  a  slight 
sigh :  In  Venice  the  moonlight  nights 
were  very  different.'  Really  this  would 
le  hardly  credible,  did  any  other 
than  a  countess  assure  us  of  it." 

"  Every  .thing  in  Sweden  is  dis- 
ggreeable  and  adverse  to  her;  roads, 
louses,  food,  people,  and  money ; 
rocks,  trees,  rivers  and  flowers ;  but 
especially  sun,  sky,  and  air.  She  talks 
without  ceasing  of  heavy  clouds  and 
pouring  rains,  but  even  this  abun- 
dance of  water  is  insufficient  to  miti- 
gate the  dryuess  of  her  book." 

"  I  am  always  sorry,"  says  a  witty 
Trench  writer,  "when  a  woman  be- 
comes an  author :  I  would  much 
rather  she  remained  a  woman."  Does 
Mr  Boas,  perchance,  partake  this  im- 
plied opinion,  that  authorship  unsexes; 
f;nd  is  it  therefore  that  he  allows  him- 
self to  deal  out  such  hard  measure  to 
the  Countess  Ida?  Even  if  we  agreed 
with  his  criticisms,  we  should  quarrel 
with  his  want  of  gallantry.  But  it  is 
tolerably  evident  that  if  Madame 
JIIahn-Hahu,  finding  herself  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  a  July  that 
might  have  answered  to  December 
in  the  sunny  climes  she  had  so  re- 
cently left,  allowed  her  account  of 
Swedes  and  Sweden  to  be  shaded  a 
little  en  noir  by  her  own  physical  dis- 
comforts ;  it  is  evident,  we  say,  that 
en  the  other  hand,  our  present  author, 
either  more  favoured  by  the  season, 
e  r  less  susceptible  of  its  influence,  sins 
equally  in  the  contrary  extreme,  and 
a  rosy  tint  over  all  that  he 
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portrays.     Though  equally  likely  to 
induce  into  error,  it  is  the  pleasanter 
fault  to  those  persons  who  merely  read 
the  tour  for  amusement,  without  pro- 
posing to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  tourist.   Your  complaining,  grum- 
bling travellers  are  bores,  whether  on 
paper  or  in  a  post-chaise ;  and,  truth 
to  tell,  we  have  noticed  in  others  of 
the  Countess's  books  a  disposition  to 
look  on  the  dark  side  of  things.     But 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  and,  when 
she  gets  on  congenial   ground,   she 
shines  forth  as  a  writer  of  a  very  high 
order.     Witness  her  Italian  tour,  and 
her  book  upon  Turkey  and  Syria,  with 
which  latter,  English  readers  have  re- 
cently been  made  acquainted  through 
an  admirable  translation,  by  the  ac- 
complished  author  of  Caleb  Stuhely. 
She  has  her  little  conceits,  and  her 
little  fancies ;  rather  an  overweening 
pride  of  caste,  and  contempt  for  the 
plebeian  multitude,  and  an  addiction 
to  filling  too  many  pages  of  her  books 
with  small  personal  and  egotistical 
details  about  herself,  and  her  sensa- 
tions, and  what  dresses  she  wears,  and 
how  thin  she  is,  and  so  on.    But  with 
all  her  faults,  she  is  unquestionably  a 
very  accomplished  and  clever  writer. 
Her  criticisms  on  subjects  relating  to 
art,  and  especially  her  original  and 
sparkling  remarks  on  painting  and  ar- 
chitecture, although  qualified  by  Mi* 
Boas  as  twaddle,  stamp  her  at  once 
as  a  woman  of  no  common  order.  She 
has  profound  and  poetical  conceptions 
of  Beauty,  and  at  times  a  felicity  of 
expression  in  presenting  the  effects  of 
nature  and  art  upon  her  own  mind, 
that  strikes  and  startles  by  its  novelty 
and  power.    As  a  delineator  of  men 
and  manners,  she  is  remarkable  for 
shrewdness,  subtle    perception,    and 
truthfulness  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Should  our  readers  doubt  our  state- 
ments, or  haply  Mr  Boas  turn  up  his 
nose  at  the  eulogium,  we  would  simply 
refer  them  and  him  to  the  last  work 
that  has    fallen  from  her  pen,   the 
Letters  from  the  Orient,  and  bid  them 
open  it  at  the  page  which  brings  them 
to  a  Bedouin  encampment — a  scene 
described  with  the  vigour  that  belongs 
to  a  masculine  understanding,  and  all 
the  fascination  which  a  feminine  mind 
can  bestow. 

Still  we  are  free  to  confess  that  the 
Countess  has  written  perhaps  rather 
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too  much  for  the  time  she  has  been 
about  it,  and  thus  laid  herself  open  to 
an  accusation  of  bookmaking,  the  pre- 
vailing vice  of  the  present  race  of 
authors.     The  incorrigible  and  mer- 
ciless Mr  Boas  does  not  let  this  pass. 
"The  question  now  remains  to  be 
asked,"  says  he;  "WhydidldaHahn- 
Hahn,upon  leaving  a  country  in  which 
she  had  passed  a  couple  of  weeks — 
a  country  of  the  language  of  which 
she   confesses  herself  ignorant,   and 
with  which  she  was  in  every  respect 
thoroughly  displeased,  deem  it  incum- 
bent on  her  forthwith  to  write  a  thick 
book  concerning  it  ?    The  answer  is 
this:  her  pretended  impulse  to  au- 
thorship is  merely  feigned,  otherwise 
she  would  not  have  troubled  herself 
any  further  about  such  a  wearisome 
country  as  Sweden.    Through  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  does  she  drag 
herself,  grumbling    as   she  goes;    a 
single  day  must  often  fill  a  score  of 
pages,  for  travelling  costs  money,  and 
the  honorarium  is  not  to  be  despised. 
If  I  thus  accuse  the  Countess  of  book- 


making,  I  also  feel  that  such  an  accu- 
sation should  be  supported  by  abun- 
dant proof,  and  such  proof  am  I  ready 
to  give." 

Oh  fye,  Boas !  How  can  you  be 
so  ruthless  ?  Besides  the  impolicy  of 
exposing  the  tricks  of  your  trade,  all 
this  is  very  spiteful  indeed.  You  would 
almost  tempt  us,  were  it  worth  while, 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  earnest  in  de- 
fence of  the  calumniated  Countess,  and 
to  give  you  a  crack  on  the  pate,  which, 
as  Maga  is  regularly  translated 
into  German  for  the  benefit  and  im- 
provement of  your  countrymen,  would 
entirely  finish  your  career,  whether 
as  poet,  tour- writer,  or  any  thing  else. 
But  seeing  that  your  conceits  and  lucu- 
brations have  afforded  us  one  or  two 
good  laughs,  and  considering,  more- 
over, that  you  are  of  the  number  of 
those  small  fry  with  which  it  is  almost 
condescension  for  us  to  meddle,  we  will 
let  you  off,  and  close  this  notice  of 
your  book,  if  not  with  entire  approba- 
tion, at  least  with  a  moderate  meed  of 
praise.  • 
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"  CHANGE  of  air !  change  of  air ! n 
Every  body  was  in  the  same  story. 
"  Medicine  is  of  no  use,"  said  the  doc- 
tor ;  "  a  little  change  of  scene  will  set 
all  to  rights  again."  I  looked  in  the 
child's  face — she  was  certainly  very 
pale.  "  And  how  long  do  you  think 
she  should  stay  away  from  home?" 
"  Two  or  three  months  will  stock  her 
with  health  for  a  whole  year."  Two 
or  three  months  ! — oh,  what  a  centuiy 
of  time  that  is,  now  that  we  have 
railroads  all  over  the  world,  and  steam 
to  the  Pyramids — where  in  all  the 
wide  earth  are  we  to  go  ?  So  we  got 
maps  of  all  countries,  and  took  advice 
from  every  one  we  saw.  We  shall 
certainly  go  among  hills,  wherever  we 
go  ;  beautiful  scenery  if  we  can — but 
hills  and  fresh  air  at  all  events.  We 
heard  of  fine  open  downs,  and  an  oc- 
casional tempest,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rouen.  A  steamer  goes  from 
Portsmouth  to  Havre,  and  another 
delightful  little  river- boat  up  the  Seine. 
For  a  whole  day  we  had  determined 
on  a  visit  to  the  burial-place  of  Wil- 


liam the  Norman — the  death-place  of 
Joan  of  Arc;  we  had  devised  little 
tours  and  detours  all  over  the  mys- 
terious land  that  sent  forth  the  con- 
querors of  England ;  but  soon  there 
came  "  a  frost,  a  nipping  frost," — are 
we  to  be  boxed  up  in  an  hotel  in 
a  French  town  the  whole  time  ?  No, 
we  must  go  somewhere,  where  we  can 
get  a  country-house — a  place  on  the 
swelling  side  of  some  romantic  hill, 
where  we  can  trot  about  all  day  upon 
ponies,  or  ramble  through  fields  and 
meadows  at  our  own  sweet  will.  So 
we  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  Rouen. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  a  sym- 
pathizing neighbour :  "  when  I  came 
home  on  my  three  years'  leave,  I  left 
the  prettiest  thing  you  ever  saw,  a  per  > 
feet  paradise,  and  a  bungalow  that 
was  the  envy  of  every  man  in  the 
district."  "  Well?"  I  said  with  an 
enquiring  look.  "  It's  among  the 
Neilgherries  ,•  and  as  for  bracing  air, 
there  isn't  such  a  place  in  the  whole 
world.  I  merely  mention  it,  you  know ,' 
it's  a  little  too  far  off,  perhaps  ;  but  if 
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you  like  it,  it  is  quite  at  your  service, 
I  assure  you."  It  was  very  tempting, 
but  three  months  was  scarcely  long 
enough.  So  we  were  at  a  nonplus. 
Scotland  we  thought  of ;  and  the  Cum- 
berland lakes;  and  the  Malvcrn  hills; 
an  dthe  Peak  of  Derby  shire;  and  where 
we  might  finally  have  fixed  can  never 
be  known,  for  our  plans  were  decided 
by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  which  was 
rendered  irresistible  by  being  backed 
by  his  own  experience.  "  Go  to 
Wales,"  he  said.  "  I  lived  in  such  a 
bemtifnl  place  there  three  or  four 
years  ago— in  the  Yale  of  Glasbury — 
a  lovely  open  space,  with  hills  all 
round  it — admirable  accommodation 
at  the  Three  Cocks,  and  the  most 
civil  and  obliging  landlord  that  ever 
oflbred  good  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast."  Out  came  the  maps 
again ;  the  route  was  carefully  stu- 
di(  d ;  and  one  day  at  the  end  of  May, 
we  found  ourselves,  eight  people  in  all, 
vk.,  four  children  and  two  maids,  in 
a  railway  coach  at  Gosport,  fizzing  up 
to  Basingstoke.  There  is  such  a  feel- 
ing of  life  and  earnestness  about  a  rail- 
way carriage  ; — the  perpetual  shake, 
and  the  continual  swing,  swing,  on 
and  on,  without  a  moment's  pause, 
with  the  quick,  bustling,  breathless 
sort  of  tramp  of  the  engine — all  these 
thi  ags,  and  forty  others,  put  me  in  such 
a  state  of  intense. activity  that  I  felt  as 
if  I  kept  a  shop— or  was  a  prodigious 
man  upon  'Change — or  was  flying  up 
to  make  a  fortune — or  had  suddenly 
been  called  to  form  an  administration 
- — or  had  become  a  member  of  the  prize 
ring,  and  was  going  up  to  fight  white- 
he:  ided  Bob.  However,  on  this  occa- 
sion I  was  not  called  upon  either  to 
overthrow  white-headed  Bob  of  the 
ring,  or  long-headed  Bob  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  and  at  Basingstoke  we 
suddenly  found  ourselves,  bag  and 
bn  (gage,  wife,  maids,  and  children, 
standing  in  a  forlorn  and  disconsolate 
manner,  at  the  door  of  the  station- 
house;  while  the  train  pursued  its 
course,  and  had  already  disappeared 
lik>)  a  dream,  or  rather  like  a  night- 
mare. There  were  at  least  half-a- 
do;:en  little  carriages,  each  with  one 
horse  ;  and  the  drivers  had,  each  and 
nil  of  them,  the  audacity  to  offer  to 
convey  us — luggage  and  all — sixteen 
mi:es  across,  to  Reading.  Why, 
tlxre  was  not  a  vehicle  there  that 


would  have  held  the  two  trunks  ;  and 
as  to  conveying  us  all,  it  would  have 
taken  the  united  energies  of  all  the 
Flies  in  Basingstoke,  with  the  help  of 
the  Industrious  Fleas  to  boot,  to  get  us 
to  our  destination  'within  a  week. 
While  in  this  perplexing  situation, 
wondering  what  people  could  possibly 
want  with  such  an  array  of  boxes 
and  bags,  a  .quiet-looking  man,  who 
had  stood  by,  chewing  the  lash  of  a 
driving- whip  in  a  very  philosophical 
manner,  said,  "  Please  sir,  I'll  take 
you  all."  "  My  good  friend,  have 
you  seen  the  whole  party  ?"  "  Oh  yes, 
sir,  I  brought  a  bigger  nor  yourii  for 
this  here  train — we  have  a  fly  on  pur- 
pose." What  a  sensible  man  he  must 
have  been  who  devised  a  vehicle  so 
much  required  by  unhappy  sires  that 
are  ordered  to  remove  their  Lares  for 
change  of  air!  "Bring  round  the 
ark,"  we  cried  ;  and  in  a  minute  came 
two  very  handsome  horses  to  the 
door,  drawing  a  thing  that  was  an 
aggravated  likeness  of  the  old  hack- 
ney coaches,  with  a  slight  cross  of  an 
omnibus  in  its  breed.  It  held  seven 
inside  with  perfect  ease,  and  would 
have  held  as  many  more  as  might  be 
required ;  and  it  carried  all  the  luggage 
on  the  top  with  an  air  of  as  much 
ease  as  if  it  had  only  been  a  bonnet, 
and  it  was  rather  proud  than  other- 
wise of  its  head-dress.  The  driving 
seat  was  as  capacious  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  machine,  and  we  had 
much  interesting  conversation  with 
the  Jehu — whose  epithets,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  as  applied  to  railroads, 
were  of  that  class  of  adjectives  called 
the  emphatic.  There  is  to  be  a  cross 
line  very  shortly  between  Basingstoke 
and  Reading,  uniting  the  South- 
western and  Great  Western  Rail- 
ways— and  then,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  tremendous  vehicle  and  its 
driver?  The  coach,  to  be  sure,  may 
be  retained  as  a  specimen  of  Brobdig- 
naggian  fly,  but  my  friend  Jehu  must 
appear  in  the  character  of  Othello, 
and  confess  that  "his  occupation's 
gone."  Thank  heaven !  people  wear 
boots,  and  many  of  them  like  to  have 
them  cleaned,  so,  with  the  help  of  Day 
and  Martin,  you  may  live.  "  That's 
the  Duke's  gate,  sir,"  he  said,  pointing 
with  his  whip  to  a  plain  lodge  and 
entrance  on  the  left  hand.  "  The 
lodge-keeper  was  his  top  groom  at 
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the  time  Waterloo  was— and  a  very 
nice  place  he  has."  This  was  Strath- 
fieldsaye  :  there  were  miles  and  miles 
of  the  most  beautiful  plantations,  all 
the  fences  in  excellent  order,  the  cot- 
tages along  the  road  clean  and  com- 
fortable, and  every  symptom  of  a  good 
landlord  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach. 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  all  this  here  Ing- 
gage,"  said  Jehu  in  a  confidential 
whisper,  with  a  backward  jerk  of  his 
head  towards  the  moving  pyramid  be- 
hind us  ;  "  we  might  go  through  the 
park.  The  Duke  gives  permission  to 
gentlemen's  carriages." 

So  the  poor  man  deluded  himself 
with  the  thought,  that  if  it  wer'n't  for 
the  bandboxes,  we  might  pass  muster 
as  fresh  from  the  hands  of  Cork  and 
Spain. 

"  That's  very  kind  of  the  Duke." 

"  Oh,  he's  the  best  of  gentlemen — 
I  hears  the  best  of  characters  of  him 
from  his  tenants,  and  all  the  poor  folks 
round  about."  Now  here  was  our 
driver — rather  ragged  than  otherwise, 
and  as  poor  as  need  be — bearing  evi- 
dence to  the  character  of  the  greatest 
man  in  these  degenerate  days,  on 
points  that  are  perhaps  more  import- 
ant than  some  that  will  be  dwelt  on 
by  his  biographers.  The  best  of  cha- 
racters from  his  tenants  and  the  poor ; 
— well,  glorious  Duke,  I  shall  always 
think  of  this  when  I  read  about  your 
victories,  and  all  your  great  doings  in 
peace  and  war ;  and  when  people  call 
you  the  Iron  Duke,  and  the  great  sol- 
dier, and  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  I  shall 
think  of  you  as  the  hero  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  and  the  best  of  characters 
among  your  tenants  and  the  poor 
folks  round  about. 

"Does  the  Duke  often  come  to 
Beading?" 

u  No ;  very  seldom." 

"  I  should  have  thought  he  would 
come  by  the  Great  Western,  and  drive 
across." 

"He!"  exclaimed  the  driver,  giv- 
ing a  cut  to  the  near  horse  by  way  of 
italicising  his  observation.  "  He 
never  conies  by  none  of  their  rails. 
He  don't  like  'em.  He  posts  every 
step  of  the  way.  He's  a  reg'Iar  gen- 
tleman, he  is,  the  Duke." 

And  in  the  midst  of  conversation 
like  this,  we  got  to  Reading.  Through 
some  wretched  streets  we  drove,  and 


then  through  some  tolerable  ones  ;  and 
at  last  pulled  up  at  the  Great  West- 
ern Hotel,  a  large  handsome  house, 
very  near  the  Railway  station ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  were  as  comfortably 
settled  as  if  we  had  travelled  with  a 
couple  of  outriders,  and  had  ordered 
our  rooms  for  a  month.  The  sitting- 
room  had  three  or  four  windows,  of 
which  two  looked  out  upon  the  termi- 
nus. At  these  the  whole  party  were 
soon  happily  stationed,  watching  the 
different  trains  that  came  sweeping  up 
and  down  every  few  minutes ;  long 
luggage  trains,  pursuing  their  heavy 
way  with  a  business-like  solidity 
worthy  of  their  great  weight  arid 
respectability ;  short  dapper  trains, 
that  seemed  to  take  a  spurt  up  the 
road  as  if  to  try  their  wind  and  con- 
dition ;  and  occasionally  a  mysterious 
engine,  squeaking,  and  hissing,  and 
roaring,  and  then,  with  a  succession 
of  curious  jumps  and  pantings,  back- 
ing itself  half  a  mile  or  so  down  the 
course,  and  then  spluttering  and  dash- 
ing out  of  sight  as  if  madly  intent 
upon  suicide,  and  in  search  of  a  stone 
wall  to  run  its  head  upon.  As  to 
feeling  surprise  at  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents, the  only  wonder  a  sensible 
man  can  entertain  on  the  subject  is, 
.that  there  is  any  thing  but  accidents 
from  morning  to  night.  And  yet, 
when  you  look  a  little  closer  into  it, 
every  thing  seems  so  admirably 
managed,  that  the  chances  are  thou- 
sands to  one  against  any  misfortune 
occurring.  Eveiy  engine  seems  to 
know  its  place  as  accurately  as  a 
cavalry  charger ;  the  language  also  of 
the  signals  seems  very  intelligible  to 
the  iron  ears  of  the  Lucifers  and  Beel- 
zebubs,  and  the  other  evil  spirits,  w*ho 
seem  on  every  line  to  be  the  active 
agents  of  locomotion.  Why  can't  the 
directors  have  more  Christianlike 
names  for  their  moving  power  ? 
What  connexion  is  there  between  a 
beautiful  new  engine,  shining  in  all 
its  finery — the  personification  of  obe- 
dient and  beneficent  strength — with 
the  "  Infernal,"  or  the  "  Phlegethon," 
or  the  "Styx?"  Are  they  aware 
what  a  disagreeable  association  of 
ideas  is  produced  in  the  students  of 
Lempriere's  classical  dictionary  by 
the  two  last  names  ?  or  the  Charon  or 
Atropos  ?  Let  these  things  be  mend- 
ed, and  let  them  be  called  by  some 
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more  inviting  appellations — Nelson, 
St  Vincent,  Rodney,  Watt,  Arkwright, 
Stephenson,  Milton,  Shakspeare, 
Scott;— but  leave  heathen  mythology 
and  diabolic  geography  alone.  As 
night  began  to  close,  the  sights  and 
sotnds  grew  more  strange  and  awful. 
A  great  flaming  eye  made  its  appear- 
ance at  a  distance  ;  the  gradual  boom 
of  its  approach  grew  louder  and 
louder,  and  its  look  became  redder 
and  redder ;  and  then  we  watched  it 
roll  off  into  the  darkness  again,  on 
•the  other  side  of  the  station,  on  its 
way  to  Bath — till,  tearing  up  at  the 
rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  came  an- 
other red-eyed  monster,  breathing 
horrible  flame,  and  seeming  to  burn 
its  way  through  the  sable  livery  of  the 
night  with  the  strength  and  straight- 
ness  of  a  red-hot  cannon-ball.  And 
then  we  called  for  candles  and  went 
to  bed. 

The  train  was  to  pass  on  its  way  to 
Bristol  at  half-past  eleven,  so  we  had 
plenty  of  time  to  see  the  lions  of 
Heading — if  there  had  been  any  ani- 
mals of  the  kind  in  the  neighbourhood 
—but  after  a  short  detour  in  the 
street,  and  a  glimpse  into  the  coun- 
try, we  found  ourselves  irresistibly 
attracted  to  the  railway.  The  scene 
here  was  the  same  as  on  the  previous 
night,  and  we  were  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  our  opinion,  that,  next 
to  the  sea  or  a  navigable  river,  a  rail- 
way is  the  pleasantest  object  in  a 
rural  view.  As  to  the  impostors  who 
•extort  thousands  of  pounds  from  the 
unhappy  shareholders,  on  the  pretext 
that  the  line  will  be  injurious  to  their 
estates,  they  ought  at  once  to  be  sent 
to  Brixton  for  obtaining  money  under 
fake  pretences.  It  gives  a  greatly 
increased  value  to  their  lands,  as  may 
•be  seen  by  the  superior  rents  they 
can  obtain  for  the  farms  along  the 
line;  and  as  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  landscape,  it  is  only  because 
the  eye  is  not  yet  accustomed  to  it, 
nor  the  mind  embued  with  railway 
associations,  that  it  is  not  considered 
a  finer  "  object"  than  the  level  green- 
ery of  a  park,  or  the  hedgerows  of  a 
•cultivated  farm.  Painters  have  al- 
ready begun  to  see  the  grandeur  of  a 
tempestuous  sea  ridden  over  by  steam- 
ers ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  next 
war,  some  black  "  queller  of  the  ocean 
flood,"  with  short  funnel  and  smoke- 
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blackened  sails,  will  be  thought  as  fit 
a  theme  for  poetry  and  romance,  as 
the  Victory  or  the  Shannon. 

Knowledge,  which  we  are .  every 
where  told  is  now  advancing  at  railway 
speed,  is  still  confined  within  veiy 
narrow  limits,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
among  railway  clerks  and  other  offi- 
cials. They  still  seem  to  measure  the 
sphere  of  their  studies  by  distance, 
and  not  by  time ;  for  instance,  not 
one  of  the  employes  at  Reading  could 
give  us  more  information  about  Bris- 
tol than  if  it  had  been  three  days' 
journey  removed  from  him.  Three 
hours  conveys  us  from  one  to  the 
other — and  yet  they  did  not  know  the 
name  or  situation  of  a  single  inn, 
nor  where  the  boats  to  Chepstow  sail- 
ed from,  nor  whether  there  were  any 
boats  to  Chepstow  at  all.  In  ancient 
times  such  ignorance  might  be  excus- 
able, when  the  towns  were  really  as 
distant  as  London  and  York  now  are ; 
but  when  three  hours  is  the  utmost 
limit,  and  every  half  hour  the  com- 
munication is  kept  up  between  them,  it 
struck  us  as  something  unaccountable 
that  Bristol  should  be  such  a  complete 
terra  incognita  to  at  least  a  dozen 
smart-looking  individuals,  who  stamp 
off  the  tickets,  and  chuck  the  money 
into  a  drawer,  with  an  easy  negligence 
very  gratifying  to  the  beholder.  Re- 
membering the  recommendation  of 
the  Royal  Western  Hotel  given  us 
by  a  friend,  with  the  whispered  in- 
formation that  the  turtle  was  inimit- 
able, and  only  three- and- sixpence  a 
basin ;  we  stowed  away  the  greater 
portion  of  the  party  in  a  first-class 
carriage,  and  betook  ourselves  in  eco- 
nomical seclusion  to  a  vehicle  of  the 
second  rank.  And  a  first-rate  vehicle 
it  was — better  in  the  absence  of  stuff- 
ing on  that  warm  day,  than  its  more 
aristocratic  companion ;  and  in  less 
than  three  minutes  we  were  all  spin- 
ning down  the  road— a  line  of  human 
and  other  baggage,  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length. 

At  Swindon  we  were  allowed  ten 
minutes  for  refreshment.  The  great 
lunching-room  is  a  very  splendid 
apartment — and  hungry  passengers 
rushed  in  at  both  doors,  and  in  a 
moment  clustered  round  the  counters, 
and  were  busy  in  the  demolition  of 
pies  and  sandwiches.  Under  a  noble 
arch  the  counters  are  placed  ;  the 
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attendants  occupying  a  space  between 
them,  so  that  one  set  attend  to  the 
gormandizers  who  enter  by  one  of 
the  doors,  and  the  rest  on  the  others. 
It  has  exactly  the  effect  of  a  majes- 
tic mirror — and  so  completely  was 
this  my  impression,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  I  persuaded  my- 
self that  the  crowd  on  the  other  side 
of  the  arch  was  not  the  reflection  of 
the  company  upon  this.  Exactly 
opposite  the  place  where  I  stood — in 
the  act  of  enjoying  a  glass  of  sherry 
-and  a  biscuit — I  discovered  what  I 
took  of  course  to  be  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  myself.  What  an 
extraordinary  mirror,  I  thought ! — for 
I  saw  a  prodigious  man,  with  enor- 
mous whiskers,  ramming  a  large  veal 
pie  into  his  mouth  with  one  hand,  and 
holding  in  the  other  a  tumbler  of  por- 
ter. I  looked  at  the  glass  of  sherry, 
and  gave  the  biscuit  a  more  vigorous 
bite — alas !  it  had  none  of  the  flavour 
of  the  veal  and  porter  ;  so  I  discovered 
that  the  law  of  optics  was  unchanged, 
and  that  I  had  escaped  the  infliction 
of  so  voracious  a  double-ganger. 

The  country  round  Chippenham  is 
as  beautiful  as  can  be  conceived  ;  all 
the  fruit-trees  were  in  full  blossom,  and 
we  swept  through  long  tracts  of  the 
richest  and  prettiest  orchards  we  ever 
saw.  Hall  and  farm,  and  moated 
grange,  passed  in  rapid  succession ; 
and  at  last  the  fair  city  of  Bath  rose 
like  the  queen  of  all  the  land,  and 
looked  down  from  her  palaces  and 
towers  on  the  fairest  champaign  that 
ever  queen  looked  upon  before.  Seen 
from  the  railway,  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  seems  to  rise  up  from  the 
very  midst  of  orchards  and  gardens ; 
terrace  above  terrace,  but  still  with  a 
great  flush  of  foliage  between  ;  it  is  a 
pity  it  ever  grew  into  a  fashionable 
watering-place  ;  though,  even  now,  it 
is  not  too  late  to  amend.  Like  some 
cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes,  fed 
from  her  gentle  youth  upon  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  rural  life,  she  is 
too  beautiful  to  put  on  the  airs  and 
graces  of  a  belle  of  the  court.  Let 
her  go  back  to  her  country  ways — her 
•walks  in  the  village  lanes — her  scam- 
pers across  the  fields  ;  she  will  be 
more  really  captivating  than  if  she 
was  redolent  of  Park  Lane,  and  never 
missed  a  drawing-room  or  Almack's. 
But  here  we  are  at  Bristol,  and  must 


leave  our  exhortations  to  Bath  to  a 
future  opportunity. 

It  is  amazing  how  rapidly  the  pas- 
sengers disperse.  By  the  time  our 
trunks  and  boxes  were  all  collected, 
the  station  was  deserted,  the  empty 
carriages  had  wheeled  themselves 
away,  and  we  began  to  have  involun- 
tary reminiscences  of  Campbell's  Last 
Man.  Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor 
tread — so  it  was  with  no  slight  grati- 
fication that  we  beheld  the  cad  of  an 
omnibus  beckoning  us  to  take  our  place 
on  the  outside  of  his  buss.  The  luggage 
had  been  swung  down  in  a  lump 
through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  and  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  same  level,  by 
the  periphrasis  of  a  stair,  every  thing 
had  been  stowed  away  on  the  roof, 
where  in  a  few  moments  we  joined  it ; 
and  careered  through  the  streets  of 
Bristol,  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives. 
"  Do  you  go  to  any  hotel  near  the 
quay  where  the  Chepstow  steamers 
start  from?"  was  pur  first  enquiry; 
but  before  the  charioteer  had  time  to 
remove  the  tobacco  from  his  cheek, 
to  let  forth  the  words  of  song,  a 
gentleman  who  sat  behind  us  very 
kindly  interfered.  "  The  York  Hotel, 
sir,  is  quite  near  the  river,  in  a  nice 
quiet  square,  and  the  most  comfortable 
house  I  ever  was  in.  If  they  can  give 
you  accommodation,  you  can't  be  in 
better  quarters."  Next  to  the  praise- 
worthiness  of  a  good  Samaritan,  who 
takes  care  of  the  houseless  and  the 
stranger,  is  the  merit  of  the  benevolent 
individual  who  tells  you  the  good 
Samaritan's  address.  We  made  up 
our  minds  at  once  to  go  on  to  the 
York  Hotel. 

"  For  Chepstow,  sir?"  said  the 
stranger  —  "  a  beautiful  place,  but  by 
no  means  equal  to  Linton  in  North 
Devon.  Do  you  go  to  Chepstow 
straight  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  a  boat  will  take  us : 
we  are  going  into  Wales  for  change 
of  air,  and  the  sooner  we  get  there 
the  better." 

"  Change  of  air ! — there  isn't  such 
air  in  England,  no,  nor  any  where 
else,  as  at  Linton.  Why  don't  you 
come  to  Liuton  ?  You  can  get  there 
in  six  hours." 

"  But  Welsh  air  is  the  one  recom- 
mended." 

"  Nonsense:  There's  no  air  in 
Wales  to  be  compared  with  Linton. 
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I've  tried  them  both — so  have  hun- 
dreds of  other  people  —  and  as  for 
beauty  and  scenery,  and  walks  and 
drives,  Linton  beats  the  whole  world." 
Al    this  was  very  difficult  to  resist  ; 
bufc  we  set  our  minds  firmly  on  the 
Three  Cocks  and  Glasbury  vale,  and  re- 
pelled all  the  temptations  of  the  gem 
of  the  North  of  Devon.     Every  hour 
that  took  us  nearer  to  our  goal,  brought 
ou :  the  likeness  we  had  formed  of  it 
in  our  hearts  with  greater  relief.     A 
fins  secluded  farm — of  which  a  few 
rooms  were  fitted  up  as  a  house  of 
entertainment — a  wild  hill  rising  gra- 
dually at    its    back  —  a    mountain  - 
stream  rattling  and  foaming  in  front 
—  ill  round  it,  swelling  knolls   and 
he.ithy mountains.     What  had  Linton 
to  show  in  opposition  to  charms  like 
those  ?  We  rejected  the  advice  of  our 
good-natured   counsellor  with  great 
regret,  more  especially  as  a  sojourn  in 
Liiton  would  probably  have  enabled  us 
to  cultivate  his  further  acquaintance. 
The  York  was  found  all  that  he  de- 
scribed— clean,  quiet,  and  comfortable. 
Wlien  the  young  fry  had  finished  their 
dinner,  away  we  all  set  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  to  Clifton.    Up  a  hill  we 
climbed — which  in  many  neighbour- 
hoods would  be  thought  a  mountain 
— and  passed  paragons,  and  circuses, 
and  crescents,  on  left  and  right,  won- 
dering when  we  were  ever  to  emerge 
int  o  the  open  air.    At  last  we  reached 
the  top — a  green  elevation  surrounded 
on  two  sides  by  streets  and  villas — 
crowned  with  a  curious-looking  obser- 
vatory, and  ornamented  at  one  end 
with  a  strange  building  on  the  very 
ed;*e  of  the  cliff ;  being  one  of  the  ter- 
mi/ii of  the  suspension  bridge,  which  got 
thus  far,  and  no  further.   Going  across 
the  Green,  the  sight  is  the  most  grand 
and  striking  we  ever  saw.   Far  5own, 
skirting  its  way  round  cliffs  of  prodi- 
gious height — which,  however,  except 
when  they  are  quarried  for  building 
purposes,  are  covered  with  the  richest 
foliage  —  along  their  whole  descent 
wi  ids  the  Avon,  at  that  moment  in 
full  tide,  and  covered  in  all  its  wind- 
ings with  sails  of  every  shape   and 
hue.    The  rocks  on  the  opposite  side 
ar<  of  a  glorious  rich  red,  and  consort 
most  beautifully  with  the  green  leaves 
of  the  plantations  that  soften  their 
rugged  precipices,  by  festooning  them 
to  the  very  brink.    Then  there  are 


wild  dells  running  back  in  the  wood- 
ed parts  of  the  hill,  and  walks  seem 
to  be  made  through  them  for  the  con- 
venience of  maids  who  love  the  moon 
— or  more  probably,  and  more  poeti- 
cally too,  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
toiling  citizens  of  the  smoky  town, 
who  wander  about  among  these  syl- 
van    recesses,     with    their    wives 
and  families,  and  enjoy  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  without  hav- 
ing consulted  Burke  or  Adam  Smith 
on  the  causes  of  their  delight.     As 
you  climb  upwards  towards  the  ob- 
servatory, you  fancy  you  are  attend* 
ing  one  of  Buckland's  lectures — the 
whole  language  you  hear  is  geological 
and   philosophic.      About    a    dozen 
men,  with  little  tables  before  them, 
are  dispersed  over  the  latter  part  of 
the  ascent,  and  keep  tempting  you 
with  "  fossiliferous  specimens  of  the 
oolite  formation,"  "tertiary,"  "silu- 
rian,"     "saurian,"     "  stratification,'* 
"  carboniferous."    It  was  quite  won- 
derful to  hear  such  a  stream  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  see,  at  the  same  time,  the 
vigour  of  these  terrene  philosophers 
in  polishing  their  specimens  upon  a 
whetstone,  laid  upon  their  knees.     A 
few  shillings  put  us  all  in  possession 
of  memorials  of  Clifton,  in  the  shape 
of  little  slabs  of  different  strata,  po- 
lished on  both  sides,  and  ingeniously 
moulded  to  resemble  a  book.    A  little 
further  up,  we  got  besieged  by  another 
body  of  the  Clifton  Samaritans,  the 
proprietors  of  a  troop  of  donkeys,  all 
saddled  and  bridled  in  battle  array. 
Into  the  hands  of  a  venerable  matron, 
the  owner  of  a  vast  number  of  donkies, 
and  two  or  three  ragged  urchins,  who 
acted  as  the  Widdicombs  of  the  caval- 
cade, we  committed  all  the  younkers 
for  an  hour's  joy,  between  the  turn- 
pike and  back,  and  betook  ourselves 
to  a  seat  at  the  ledge  of  the  cliff,  a»d 
"gazed  with  ever  new  delight"  at 
the  noble  landscape  literally  at  our 
feet.     But  the  hour  quickly  passed ; 
the  donkeys  resigned  their  load  ;  and 
we  slid,  as  safely  as  could  be  expected, 
down  the  inclined  plane  th  at  conducted 
us  to  the  York.     We  did  not  experi- 
ment upon  the  turtle- soup,  as  we  had 
been  advised  to  do  at  the  Royal  West- 
era,  but  some  Bristol  salmon  did  as 
well;  and  after  a  long  consultation 
about  boats,  and  breakfast  at  an  early- 
hour,  we  found  we  had  got  through 
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our  day,  and  that  hitherto  the  journey 
had  offered  nothing  but  enjoyment. 

The  morning  lowered  ;  and,  heavily 
in  clouds,  but  luckily  without  rain,  we 
effected  our    embarkation,   at   eight 
o'clock,  on  board  the  Wye — a  spacious 
steamer  that  plies  every  day,  accord- 
Ing  to  the  tide,  between  Bristol  and 
Chepstow.     We  were    a   numerous 
crew,  and  had  a  steady  captain,  with 
a  face  so  weatherbeaten  that  we  con- 
cluded his  navigation  had  not  been 
confined  to  the  Severn  sea.    The  first 
two  or  three  miles  of  our  course  was 
through  the  towering  cliffs  and  wooded 
chasms  we  had  admired  from  the  Clif- 
ton Down.   For  that  part  of  its  career, 
the  Avon  is  so  beautiful,  and  glides 
along  with  such  an  evident  aim  after 
the  picturesque,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  it  any  thing  but  an  ornamental 
piece  of  water,  adding  a  new  feature 
to  a  splendid  landscape  ;  and  yet  this 
meandering  stream  is  the  pathway  of 
nations,  and  only  inferior  in  the  extent 
of  its  traffic  to  the  Thames  and  Mer- 
sey.   The  shores  soon  sink  into  com- 
monplace meadows,  and  we  emerge 
into  the  Severn,  which  is  about  five 
miles  wide,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon  to  that  of  the  Wye.    All  the 
way  across,  new  headlands  open  upon 
the  view ;  and,  far  down  the  channel, 
you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Flat  Holms, 
and  other  little  islands  ;  while  in  front 
the  Welsh  hills  bound  the  prospect, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  form 
a  noble  background  to  the  rich,  wooded 
plains  of   Monmouthshire,   and   the 
low-lying  shore  we  are  approaching. 
Suddenly  you  jut  round  an  enormous 
rock,  and  find  yourself  in  a  river  of 
still  more  sylvan  gentleness  than  the 
Avon.    The  other  passengers  seemed 
to  have  no  eyes  for  the  picturesque — 
perhaps,  they  had  seen  the  scenery  till 
they  were  tired  of  it ;  and  some  of 
them  were  more  pleasantly  engaged 
than  gaping  and  gazing  at  rocks  and 
trees.     Grouped  at  the  tiller-chains 
were  four  or  five  people,  very  happily 
employed  in  looking  at  each  other — 
a  lady  and  gentleman,  in  particular, 
seemed  to  find  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
the  occupation ;  and  were  instructing 
each  other  in  the  art  and  mystery  of 
tying  the  sailor's  knot.    Time  after 
time  the  cord  refused  to  follow  the 
directions  of  the  girl's  fingers — very 
white  fingers  they  were  too,  and  a 


very  pretty  girl— and,  with  untiring 
assiduity,  the  teacher  renewed  his 
lesson .  We  ventured  a  prophecy  tli at 
they  would  soon  be  engaged  in  the 
twisting  of  a  knot  that  would  not  be 
quite  so  easy  to  untie  as  the  sailor's 
slip  that  made  them  so  happy. 

On  we  went  on  the  top  of  the  tide, 
rounding  promontories,  and  gliding 
among  bosky  bowers  and  wooded  dells, 
till  at  last  ourpanting  conveyer  panted 
no  more,  and  we  lay  alongside  the 
pier  of  Chepstow.  The  tide  at  this 
place  rises  to  the  incredible  height  of 
fifty,  and  sometimes,  on  great  occa- 
sions, of  seventy  feet ;  so  they  have  a 
floating  sort  of  foot-bridge  from  the 
vessel  to  the  shore,  that  sinks  and 
rises  with  the  flood,  connected  with 
the  land  by  elongating  iron  chains, 
and  illustrating  the  ups  and  downs  of 
life  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  Chepstow 
on  the  present  occasion,  for  a  stay  in 
it  did  not  enter  into  our  plan.  The 
Three  Cocks  grew  in  interest  the 
nearer  we  jjot  to  their  interesting 
abode.  We  determined  to  hurry  for- 
ward to  Abergavenny — thence  to  send 
a  missive  of  enquiry  as  to  the  accom- 
modations of  the  hostel — to  go  on  at 
once,  if  we  could  be  received — and 
(leaving  all  the  lumber,  including  the- 
maids  and  the  younger  children)  to 
make  a  series  of  voyages  of  discovery, 
that  would  entitle  us  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Travellers'  Club. 

A  coach  was  on  the  strand  ready  to 
start  for  Monmouth ;  a  whisper  and 
half-a-crown  secured  the  whole  of  the 
inside  and  two  seats  out,  against  all 
concurrents  ;  and  the  Wye,  the  boatv 
the  knot-tying  passengers,  were  all 
left  behind,  and  we  began  to  climb 
the  hill  as  fast  as  two  miserable-look- 
ing horses  could  crawl.  A  leader  was 
added  when  we  had  got  a  little  way 
up ;  but  as  they  neglected  to  furnish 
our  coachman  with  a  whip  long 
enough  to  reach  beyond  his  wheeler's 
ears,  our  unicorn  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  with  very  slackened 
traces,  while  our  friend  sat  the  picture 
of  indignation,  with  his  short  flagel- 
lum  in  his  hand,  and  implored  all  the 
male  population  who  overtook  us,  to 
favour  him  by  kicking  the  unhappy 
leader  to  death.  An  occasional  be- 
nevolent Christian  complied  with  his 
request  to  the  extent  of  a  dig  with  a 
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stout  boot  under  the  rib ;  but  every 
no\v  and  then,  the  furibund  jarvey 
apologised  to  us  for  the  slowness  of 
our  course  by  asking — "  Won't  I  serve 
him  out  when  I  gets  a  whip!"  A 
whip  he  at  last  got,  and  made  up  for 
lost  time  by  belabouring  the  lazy 
culprit  in  a  very  scientific  manner; 
and  having  got  us  all  into  a  gallop,  he 
became  quite  pleasant  and  communi- 
cat  ive.  All  the  people  in  Monmouth- 
shire are  Welsh,  that  is  very  clear ; 
and  Monmouthshire  is  as  Welsh  a 
county  as  Carnarvon,  in  spite  of  the 
maps  of  geographers,  and  the  circuits 
of  the  Judges.  The  very  faces  of  the 
people  are  evidence  of  their  Taffy- 
hood.  We  have  had  no  experience 
yet  if  they  carry  out  the  peculiar 
kleas  on  the  rights  of  property,  attri- 
buted to  Taify  in  the  ancient  legend, 
which  relates  the  method  that  gentle- 
man took  to  supply  himself  with  a  leg 
of  beef  and  a  marrow  bone  ;  but  their 
voices  and  names  are  redolent  of 
leeks,  and  no  Act  of  Parliament  can 
ever  make  them  English.  You  might 
as  well  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
make  our  friend  Joseph  Hume's 
speeches  English.  And  therefore, 
throughout  the  narrative,  we  shall  al- 
ways consider  ourselves  in  Wales, 
till  we  cross  the  Severn  again.  We 
trotted  round  the  park  wall  of  a  noble 
estate  called  Pearcefield,  and  when 
we  had  crowned  the  ascent,  our  Jehu 
turned  round  with  an  air  of  great  ex- 
ultution,  pulling  up  his  horses  at  the 
same  time,  and  said — "There !  did  you 
ever  see  a  sight  like  that?  This  is 
the  Double  View."  He  might  well 
be  proud — for  such  a  prospect  is  not 
to  be  equalled,  I  should  think,  in  the 
world.  The  Wye  is  close  below  you, 
with  its  rich  banks,  frowned  over  by 
a  magnificent  crag,  that  forms  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  land- 
scape; and  in  the  distance  is  the 
river  Severn,  pursuing  its  shining  way 
through  the  fertile  valleys  of  Glo'ster- 
shire,  and  by  some  deceptio  visus,  for 
which  we  cannot  account,  raised  ap- 
parently to  a  great  height  above  the 
level  of  its  sister  stream.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  being  conveyed  in  a 
vast  artificially  raised  embankment, 
laughing  into  scorn  the  grandest 
aqueducts  of  ancient  Rome,  and  bear- 
ing perhaps  a  greater  resemblance  to 
the  lofty- bedded  Po  in  its  passage 
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through  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The 
combination  of  the  two  rivers  in  the 
same  scene,  with  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  each  brought  prominently 
before  the  eye  at  once,  make  this  one 
of  the  finest  "  sights  "  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  driver  seemed  satis- 
fied with  the  sincerity  of  our  admira- 
tion, and,  like  a  good  patriot,  evi- 
dently considered  our  encomiums  as  u 
personal  compliment  to  himself.  The 
whole  of  the  drive  to  Monmouth  is 
through  a  succession  of  noble  views, 
only  to  be  equalled,  as  far  as  our 
travelling  experience  extends,  by  the 
stage  on  the  Scottish  border,  between 
Longtown  and  Langholm.  But  soon, 
after  this,  the  skies,  that  had  gloomed 
for  a  long  time,  took  fairly  to  pouring 
out  all  the  cats  and  dogs  they  pos- 
sessed upon  our  miserable  heads. 
An  umbrella  on  the  top  of  a  coach  is 
at  all  times  a  nuisance  and  incuni- 
brance,  so,  in  gloomy  resignation  to  a 
fate  that  wras  unavoidable,  we  wrapt 
our  mantle  round  us,  and  made  the 
most  of  a  bad  bargain.  To  Mon- 
mouth we  got  at  last,  and  to  our  great 
discomfort  found  that  it  was  market- 
day,  and  that  we  had  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  a  joint  of  meat  with 
some  wet  and  hungry  farmers.  We 
compromised  the  matter  for  a  beef- 
steak, for  which  we  had  to  wait  about 
an  hour ;  and  having  seen  that  the 
whole  of  the  garrison  was  well  sup- 
plied, we  proceeded  to  make  enquiries 
as  to  the  best  method  of  getting  on  to 
Abergavenny.  Finding  that  informa- 
tion on  a  matter  so  likely  to  remove 
a  remunerative  party  from  the  inn- 
was  not  very  easy  to  be  obtained 
from  the  denizens  thereof,  we  made 
our  way  into  the  market.  The 
civility  of  the  natives,  when  their  in- 
terests are  not  concerned,  is  extFaor- 
dinary ;  and  in  a  moment  we  were  re- 
commended to  the  Beaufort  Arms,  a 
hotel  that  would  do  honour  to  Edin- 
burgh itself — had  ordered  a  roomy 
chaise,  and  procured  the  services  of  a 
man  with  a  light  cart,  to  follow  us 
with  the  heavy  luggage.  The  sky 
began  to  clear,  the  postillion  trotted 
gaily  on,  and  we  left  the  county 
town,  not  much  gratified  with  our 
experience  of  its  smoky  rooms  and 
tough  beefsteaks.  We  followed  the 
windings  of  the  Trothy,  a  stream  of  a- 
very  lively  and  frisky  disposition, 
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passing  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, who  seems  lord-paramount  of 
the  county,  and  at  length  came  in 
view  of  the  noble  ruins  of  Ragland 
Castle.  But  now  we  were  wiser  than 
we  had  been  at  the  early  part  of  the 
journey,  and  had  bought  a  very  well 
written  guide-book,  by  Mr  W.  H. 
Thomas,  which,  at  the  small  outlay  of 
one  shilling,  made  us  as  learned  on 
"  the  Wye,  with  its  associated  scenery 
and  ruins,"  as  if  we  had  lived  among 
them  all  our  days.  Inspired  by  his 
animated  pages,  we  descanted  with 
the  profoundest  erudition,  to  our  as- 
tonished companion  on  the  box, 
about  its  machicolated  towers,  and 
the  finely  proportioned  mullions  of 
the  hall.  "  If  you  ascend  the  walls  of 
the  castle,"  we  exclaimed  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  enthusiasm,  as  if  we  were 
perched  on  the  very  top,  "  you  will 
see  that  the  castle  occupies  the  centre 
of  an  undulating  plain,  checkered  with 
white-washed  farm-houses,  fields, 
and  noble  groves  of  oak.  The  tower 
and  village  of  Rhaglan  lie  at  a  short 
distance-,  picturesquely  straggling  and 
irregular.  To  the  north,  the  bold  and 
diversified  forms  of  the  Craig,  the 
Sugar  Loaf,  Skyrids,  and  Blorenge 
mountains,  with  the  outlines  of  the 
Hatterals,  perfect  the  scene  in  this 
direction ;  whilst  the  ever-varying 
and  amphitheatrical  boundary  of  this 
natural  basin,  may  be  traced  over  the 
Blaenavons,  Craig-y-garayd,  (close 
to  Usk,)  the  Gaer  Vawr,  the  round 
Twin  Barlwm,  the  fir- crowned  top  of 
Wentwood  forest,  Pen-cae-Mawr, 
the  dreary  heights  of  Newchurch  and 
Devauder ;  the  continuation  of  the 
same  range  past  Llanishen,  the  white 
church  of  which  is  plainly  visible ; 
Trelleck,  Craig-y-Dorth,  and  the 
highlands  above  Troy  Park,  where 
they  end."  We  were  going  on  in  the 
same  easy  and  off-hand  manner  to 
describe  some  other  peculiarities  of 
the  landscape,  when  a  sudden  lurch 
of  the  carriage  brought  the  book  we 
were  furtively  pillaging  into  open 
view,  and  we  were  forced,  with  a  very 
bad  grace,  to  confess  our  obligations 
to  Mr  W.  H.  Thomas.  A  very 
beautiful  ruin  it  is,  certainly,  and  we 
made  a  vow  to  devote  a  day  to  ex- 
ploring its  remains,  and  judging  for 
ourselves  of  the  accuracy  of  the  guide- 
book's description.  Even  if  the  road 
had  no  recommendation  from  the 


lovely  openings  it  gives  at  every  turn, 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  travel  by  it 
in  sunshine,  for  the  hedges  along  its 
whole  extent  were  a  complete  ram- 
part of  the  sweetest  smelling  May. 
Such  miles  of  snow-white  blossoms  we 
never  saw  before.  It  looked  like 
Titania's  bleaching-ground,  and  as  if 
all  the  fairies  had  hung  out  their 
white  frocks  to  dry.  And  the  haw- 
thorn blossoms  along  the  road  were 
emulated  on  all  the  little  terraces  at 
the  side  of  it ;  the  apple  and  pear 
trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and  every 
little  cottage  rejoiced  in  its  orchard — 
so  that,  with  the  help  of  hedges  and 
fruit  trees,  the  whole  earth  was  in  a 
glow  of  beauty  and  perfume — and  we 
prophecy  this  will  be  a  famous  year 
for  cider  and  perry.  Abergavenny 
has  a  very  bad  approach  from  Mon- 
mouth,  and  we  dreaded  a  repetition  of 
the  delays  and  toughnesses  we  had 
just  escaped  from  ;  how  great  there- 
fore was  our  gratification  when  we 
pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the  Angel, 
and  were  shown  into  a  splendid  room, 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet  long  by  twenty 
wide,  secured  bedrooms  as  clean  and 
comfortable  as  heart  could  desire,  and 
had  every  thing  we  asked  for  with 
the  precision  of  clockwork  and  the 
rapidity  of  steam.  The  Three  Cocks 
began  to  descend  from  the  lofty  place 
they  held  in  our  esteem,  and  we  re- 
solved for  one  day  at  least  to  rest 
contentedly  in  such  comfortable  quar- 
ters, and  look  about  us ;  so  forth  we 
sallied,  and  in  the  course  of  our  pil- 
grimage speedily  arrived  at  Aberga'ny 
Castle.  Talk  of  picturesqueness !  this 
was  picturesque  enough  for  poet  or 
painter  with  a  vengeance — great  thick 
walls  all  covered  over  with  ivy, 
crowning  a  round  knoll  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  and  looking  over  a 
finer  view,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
than  that  we  have  just  described  as 
seen  from  Ragland  ;  and  to  complete 
the  beauty  of  it — the  comforts  of 
modern  civilization  uniting  themselves 
to  ancient  magnificence — the  main 
walls  have  been  fitted  up  by  one  of 
the  late  lords  into  a  pretty  dwelling- 
house,  which  is  at  this  moment  occu- 
pied by  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
town.  This  is  the  true  use  of  an  an- 
tique ruin — this  is  replacing  the  coat 
of  mail  with  a  rain-proof  mackintosh 
— the  steel  casque  of  Brian  de  Bois- 
guilbert  with  the  Kilmarnock  night- 
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cap  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie.  And  in 
tl.is  instance  the  change  has  been  ef- 
fected with  the  greatest  skill;  the 
coat  of  mail  and  steel  casque  are 
still  there,  but  only  for  show ;  the 
mackintosh  and  nightcap  are  the 
habitual  dress  :  and  few  dwellings  in 
our  poor  eyes  are  comparable  to  the 
one,  that  outside  has  the  date  of  the 
crusaders,  and  inside,  the  convenien- 
ces of  1845.  The  town  has  a  noble 
body-guard  of  hills  all  round  it ;  and 
perched  high  up  on  almost  inaccessible 
ledges,  are  little  white- walled  cotta- 
ges, that  made  us  long  for  the  wings 
of  a  bird  to  fly  up  iind  inspect  them 
closer;  no  other  mode  of  conveyance 
would  be  either  speedy  or  safe,  for  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  nearly  per- 
pendicular, and  would  have  put 
Douglas's  horse  to  its  mettle  when  he 
wus  on  a  visit  to  Owen  Glendowr. 
Dnrk,  gloomy,  Tartarean  hills  they 
appear,  and  no  wonder ;  for  their 
whole  interior  is  composed  of  iron, 
and  day  and  night  they  are  glimmer- 
ing and  smoking  with  a  hundred  fires. 
They  have  a  dreadful,  stern,  metallic 
look  about  them,  and  are  as  different 
in  their  configuration  from  the  chalk 
hills  of  Hampshire  as  they  are  from 
cheese.  Some  day  we  shall  ascend 
their  dusky  sides,  and  dive  into  Pluto's 
dr<  ar  domains — the  iron- works— a  god 
who,  in  the  present  state  of  railway 
speculation,  might  easily  be  confound- 
ed Avith  Plutus ;  and  with  this  and 
many  other  good  resolutions,  we  re- 
turned to  the  hospitable  care  of  our 
friend  Mr  Morgan,  at  the  Angel. 
Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  very  wet. 
W«)  slipped  across  the  street  and 
heard  a  very  good  sermon  in  the 
morning,  in  a  large  handsome  church, 
which  was  not  quite  so  well  filled  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  and  were  kept 
close  prisoners  all  day  afterwards  by 
the  unrelenting  clouds. 

But  our  object  was  not  yet  attained, 
and  we  resolved  to  start  off  with  fresh 
vigour  on  our  expedition  to  the 
Three  Cocks.  It  was  only  two-and- 
tw<  nty  miles  off;  our  host,  with  none 
of  the  spirit  that,  they  say,  is  always 
found  between  two  of  a  trade,  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Vale  of 
Gh'.sbury,  and  its  clean  and  comfort- 
able hotel.  He  also  made  enquiry  for 
us  as  to  its  present  condition,  and 
brought  back  the  pleasing  intelligence 
that  it  was  not  full,  and  that  we 
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should  find  plenty  of  accommodation 
at  once.  This  did  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  writing  to  the  landlord,  and 
in  a  short  time  we  were  once  more 
upon  the  road,  maids  and  children 
inside  as  usual,  and  a  natty  postilion 
cocking  his  white  hat  and  flicking  his 
little  whip,  in  the  most  bumptious 
manner  imaginable.  Through  Crick- 
howell  we  went  without  drawing 
bridle,  and  went  almost  too  fast  to 
observe  sufficiently  its  very  beautiful 
situation  ;  past  noble  country-seats, 
bower  and  hall,  we  drove  ;  and  at 
last  wound  our  solitary  way  along 
a  cross-road,  among  some  pasto- 
ral hills,  that  reminded  us  more  of 
Dumfries-shire  than  any  country  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  road  ascended 
gradually  for  many  miles ;  and  on 
crowning  the  elevation,  we  caught  a 
very  noble  extensive  view  of  a  rich, 
flat,  thickly- wooded  plain,  that  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  unequalled 
neighbourhood  of  Warwick.  Down 
and  down  we  trotted — hills  and 
heights  of  all  kinds  left  behind  us — 
trees,  shrubs,  hedges,  all  in  the  fullest 
leaf,  lay  for  miles  and  miles  on  every 
side ;  and  the  scenery  had  about  as 
much  resemblance  to  our  ideal  of 
a  Welsh  landscape,  as  ditch  water  to 
champagne.  Through  this  wilderness 
of  sweets,  stifling  and  oppressive 
from  its  very  richness,  we  drove  for  a 
long  way,  looking  in  vain  for  the  hilly 
region  where  the  Three  Cocks  had 
taken  up  their  abode.  At  last  we 
saw,  a  little  way  in  front  of  us,  at  the 
side  of  the  road — or  rather  with  one 
gable- end  projecting  into  it,  a  large 
white  house,  with  a  mill  appearing  to 
constitute  one  of  its  wings.  "  The 
man  will  surely  stop  here  to  water  the 
horses,"  was  our  observation  ;  and  so 
indeed  he  did — and  as  he  threw  the 
rein  loose  over  the  off  horse's  neck — 
there !  don't  you  see  the  sign-board 
on  the  wall  ?  Alas,  alas,  this  is  the 
Three  Cocks  !  An  admirable  fishing 
quarter  it  must  be,  for  the  river  is 
very  near,  and  the  country  rich  and 
beautiful,  but  not  adapted  to  our  par- 
ticular case,  where  mountain  air  and 
free  exposure  are  indispensable.  But 
if  it  had  been  ten  times  less  adapted 
to  our  purpose  we  had  travelled  too 
far  to  give  it  up. 

"Can  yon  take  us  in  for  a  few  weeks  ?  n 

The  landlord  laughed  at  the  idea. 

u  I  could  not  find  room  for  a  single 
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individual,  if  you  gave  me  a  thousand 
pounds.  A  party  has  been  with  me 
for  some  time,  and  I  can't  even  say 
how  long  they  may  stay." 

And,  corroborative  of  this,  we  saw 
at  the  window  our  fortunate  extruders, 
who  no  doubt  congratulated  them- 
selves on  so  many  points  of  the  law 
being  in  their  favour.     Here  were  we 
stuck  on  the  Queen's  high  road — 
tired  horses,  cooped-up  children — and 
the  Three  Cocks  as  unattainable  as 
the  Philosopher's  stone.    The  sympa- 
thizing landlord  consoled  us  in  our 
disappointment  as  well  as  he  could. 
The  postilion  jumped  into  his  saddle 
again,  and  we  pursued  our  way  to  the 
nearest  place  where  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  a  reception — namely,  the 
Hay,  a  village  of  some  size  about  five 
miles  further  on.     "  Come  along,  we 
shall  easily  find  a  nice  cottage  to-mor- 
row, or  get  into  some  farm-house,  and 
ruralize  for  a  month  or  two  delight- 
fully."   Our  hopes  rose  as  we  looked 
forward  to  a  settled  home,  after  our 
experience  of  the  road  for  so  many 
days ;  and  we  soared  to  such  a  pitch 
of  audacity  at  last,  that  we  congratu- 
lated ourselves  that  we  had  not  got  in 
at  Glasbury,  but  were  forced  to  go 
forward.     The  world  was  all  before 
us  where  to  choose.     The  country 
seemed  to  improve — that  is,  to  get  a 
little  less  Dutch  in  its  level,  as  we 
proceeded — and  we  finally    reached 
the  Hay,  with  the  determination  of 
Sarnaby's  raven,  to  bear  a  good  heart 
•at  all  events,  and  take  for  our  motto, 
in  all  the  ills  of  life,  "  Never  say  die ! 
— never  say  die  !" 

The  hotel  had  been  taken  by  as- 
sault, and  was  occupied  in  great  force 
'by  a  troop  of  dragoons,  on  their  march 
into  Glo'stershire.  We  therefore  did 
not  come  off  quite  so  well  as  if  we  had 
led  the  forlorn-hope  ourselves  ;  but, 
after  so  long  a  journey,  we  rejoiced  in 
being  admitted  at  all.  Two  or  three 
Welsh  girls,  who  perhaps  would  have 
been  excellent  waiters  under  other 
circumstances,  appeared  to  consider 
themselves  strictly  on  military  duty, 
and  no  other ;  so  we  sate  for  a  very 
long  time  in  solitary  stateliness,  won- 
dering when  the  water  would  boil, 
and  the  tea-things  be  brought,  and 
the  ham  and  eggs  be  ready.  And  of 
our  wondering  there  was  likely  to  be 
no  end,  till  at  last  the  hungry  captain, 
the  lieutenant,  and  the  cornet,  were 


fairly  settled  at  dinner,  and  at  about 
eight  o'clock  we  got  tea,  but  im 
bread ;  then  came  the  loaf — and  there- 
was  no  butter ;  then  the  butter — and 
there  was  no  knife ;  but  at  last,  all 
things  arrived,  and  the  little  /  ones 
were  sent  oif  to  bed,  and  we  amused 
ourselves  by  listening  to  the  rain  on 
the  window  panes,  and  the  whistling 
of  the  wind  in  the  long  passages ;  and, 
with  a  resolution  to  be  up  in  good 
time  to  pursue  our  house-hunting 
project  on  the  morrow,  we  concluded 
the  fifth  day  of  our  peregrinations  in 
search  of  change  of  air. 

We  had  a  charming  prospect  from 
the  window,  at  breakfast.  A  gutter 
tearing  its  riotous  way  down  the 
street,  supplied  by  a  whole  night's 
rain,  and  clouds  resting  with  the  most 
resolute  countenances  on  the  whole 
face  of  the  land.  At  the  post-office 
— that  universal  focus  of  information 
— to  which  we  wended  in  one  of  the 
intervals  between  the  showers,  we 
were  told  of  admirable  lodgings.  On 
going  to  see  them,  they  consisted  of 
two  little  rooms,  in  a  narrow  lane. 
Then  we  were  sent  to  another  quar- 
ter, and  found  the  accommodation 
still  more  inadequate;  and,  at  last, 
were  inconceivably  cheered,  by  hear- 
ing of  a  pretty  cottage— just  the  thing 
— only  left  a  short  time  ago  by  Cap- 
tain somebody ;  five  bed-rooms,  two 
parlours,  large  garden  ;  if  it  had  been 
planned  by  our  own  architect,  it 
could  not  have  been  better.  Off  we 
hurried  to  the  owner  of  this  bijou. 
The  worthy  captain,  on  giving  up  his 
lease,  had  sold  his  furniture ;  but  we 
were  very  welcome  to  it  as  tenant  for 
a  year ! 

"  Are  there  no  furnished  houses  in 
this  neighbourhood,  at  all  ?  " 

"  No — e'es — may  be  you'll  get  in 
at  the  shippus," — which,  being  Angli- 
cized, is  sheep-house  ;  and  away  we 
toddled  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  ship- 
pus  —  a  nice  old  farm-house,  with 
some  pretensions  to  squiredom,  and 
the  inhabitants  kind  and  civil  as  heart 
could  wish. 

"  Yes,  they  sometimes  let  their 
rooms — to  families  larger  than  ours — 
they  supplied  them  with  every  thing 
— waited  on  them — did  for  them — and, 
as  for  the  children,  there  wasn't  such 
a  place  in  the  county  for  nice  fields  to 
play  in/' 
We  looked  round  the  room — a  good 
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high  ceiling,  large  window.  "  This 
it  just  the  thing — and  I  am  delighted 
we  were  told  of  your  house." 

44  It  would  have  been  very  delight- 
ful, but— out  we  are  full  already,  and  we 
expect  some  of  our  own  family  home." 

And  why  didn't  you  tell  us  all  this 
before  ? — we  nearly  said — and  to  this 
hour,  we  can't  understand  why  there 
\\  as  such  a  profuse  explanation  of 
comforts — which  we  were  never  des- 
tined to  partake  of. 

u  But  just  across  the  road  there  is 
a  very  nice  cottage,  where  you  can 
got  lodged — and  we  can  supply  you 
vith  milk,  and  any  thing  else  you 
want." 

Oho !  there  is  some  hope  for  us  yet ; 
and  a  few  minutes  saw  us  in  colloquy 
>\ith  the  old  gentleman,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  house.  With  the  usual 
politeness  of  the  Welsh,  he  dilated  on 
die  pleasure  of  having  agreeable  visi- 
tors ;  and,  with  the  usual  Welsh  habit 
of  forgetting  that  people  don't  gene- 
rally travel  with  beds  and  blankets, 
carpets  and  chairs,  and  tables  and 
crockery,  on  their  shoulders,  he  seemed 
rather  astonished  when  the  fact  of  the 
rooms  destined  for  us  being  unfur- 
nished was  a  considerable  drawback. 
So,  in  not  quite  such  high  spirits  as 
we  started,  we  returned  to  the  Hay. 
After  a  little  rest,  we  again  sported 
our  seven-league  boots,  and  took  a 
solitary  ramble  across  the  Wye.  A 
beautiful  rising  ground  lay  in  front ; 
and  as  our  main  object  was  to  get  up 
as  high  as  we  could,  we  went  on  and 
on,  enjoying  the  increasing  loveliuessof 
the  view,  and  wondering  if  a  country 
so  very  charming  was  really  left 
entirely  destitute  of  furnished  houses, 
and  only  enjoyed  by  the  selfish  natives, 
who  had  no  room  for  pilgrims  from  a 
distance.  In  a  nest  of  trees,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  trimly  kept 
orchards,  and  clustering  round  a  ve- 
m-rable  church,  we  came,  at  a  winding 
of  the  road,  on  one  of  the  most  en- 
ch  anting  villages  we  ever  saw.  Near 
the  gate  of  a  modest-looking  mansion, 
wo  beheld  a  gentleman  in  earnest 
conversation  with  a  beggar.  The 
beggar  was  a  man  of  rags  and  elo- 
quence ;  the  gentleman  was  evidently 
a  political  economist,  and  rejected  the 
poor  man's  petition  "  upon  principle." 
A  lady,  who  was  at  the  gentleman's 
side,  looked  at  a  poor  little  child  the 
nun  carried  in  his  arms.  "  Go  to 


your  own  place,"  said  the  gentleman  ; 
"  I  never  encourage  vagrants."  But 
it  was  too  good-natured  a  voice  to 
belong  to  a  political  economist. 

I  wish  I  were  as  sure  of  a  house  as 
that  the  poor  fellow  will  get  a  shilling, 
in  spite  of  the  new  poor-law  and  Lord 
Brougham. 

The  lady,  after  looking  at  the  child, 
said  something  or  other  to  her  com- 
panion ;  and,  as  we  turned  away  at 
the  corner,  we  heard  the  discourager 
of  vagi-ants  apologizing  to  himself, 
and  also  reading  a  severe  lecture  on 
the  impropriety  of  alms-giving.  44Re- 
inember,  I  disapprove  of  it  entirely. 
You  are  indebted  for  it  to  this  lady, 
who  interposed  for  you."  So  the  poor 
man  got  his  shilling  after  all ;  and  we 
considered  it  a  favourable  omen  of 
success  in  getting  a  house. 

The  next  turn  brought  us  to  a 
dwelling  which  we  think  it  a  sort  of 
sacrilege  to  call  a  public-house.  The 
Baskerville  Arms,  in  the  village  of 
Clyroe,  is  more  fit  for  the  home  of  a 
painter  or  a  poet  than  for  the  retail  of 
beer,  "  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises." 
There  was  a  row  of  three  nice  clean 
windows  in  the  front ;  the  house 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  an 
orchard  of  endless  extent,  though  in 
reality  it  faced  the  road  ;  and,  with  a 
clear  recollection  of  the  line, 

"  Oh,  that  for  me  some  cot  like  this  would 
smile," 

upon  our  heart  and  lips,  we  tapped  at 
the  door,  and  went  into  the  room  on 
the  right  hand.  Every  thing  was  in 
the  neatest  possible  order — bunches 
of  May  in  the  grate,  and  bouquets  of 
fresh  flowers  in  two  elegant  vases  upon 
the  table.  What  nonsense  to  call  this 
a  public-house  !  It  puts  us  much  more 
in  mind  of  Sloperton,  Moore's  cottage 
in  Wiltshire ;  and  in  a  finer  neighbour- 
hood than  any  part  of  Wiltshire  can 
show. 

The  landlady  came  ;  a  fit  spirit  to 
rule  over  such  a  domain — the  beau- 
ideal  of  tidiness  and  good  humour. 
There  were  only  two  bedrooms  ;  and 
one  parlour  was  all  they  could  give  up. 

The  raven  of  Barnaby  Rudge  had 
a  hard  fight  of  it  to  maintain  his 
ground.  We  very  nearly  said  die ! 
for  we  had  felt  a  sort  of  assurance  that 
this  was  our  haven  at  last. 

The  landlady  saw  our  woe. 

ik  There's  such  a  beautiful  cottage,'T 
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she  said,  u  a  mile  and  a  half  further 
on." 
-"Is  it  furnished?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  think 
somehow  it  is.  Would  you  like  to  go 
and  see  it?  I  don't  know  but  my 
husband  would  put  enough  of  furniture 
into  it  to  do  for  you,  if  you  Irked  it." 

It  was,  at  all  events,  worth  the 
trial.  A  little  girl  was  sent  with  us 
to  act  as  guide  ;  and  along  a  road  we 
sauntered  in  supreme  delight — so  quiet, 
so  retired,  and  so  rich  in  leaf  and  blos- 
som, that  it  seemed  like  a  private  drive 
through  some  highly-cultivated  estate ; 
and,  finally,  we  reached  the  cottage. 
It  stood  on  the  side  of  an  ascent ;  it 
commanded  a  noble  view  of  the  Here- 
fordshire hills  and  the  valley  of  the 
Wye ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  identical  spot  that  the 
doctors  had  seen  in  their  dreams, 
when  they  described  the  sort  of  dwell- 
ing we  were  to  choose.  I  wish  I  were 
a  half-pay  captain,  with  a  wife  and 
three  children,  a  taste  for  gardening, 
and  a  poney-carriage.  I  wish  I  were 
a  Benedict  in  the  honeymoon.  I  wish 
I  were  a  retired  merchant,  with  a  good 
sum  at  the  bank,  and  a  predilection 
for  farming  pursuits.  I  wish  I  were 
a  landscape  painter,  with  a  moderate 
fortune,  realized  by  English  art.  I 
wish — but  there  is  no  use  of  wishing 
for  anything  about  the  cottage,  except 
that  Mr  Chaloner  may  furnish  it  at 
once,  and  let  us  be  its  tenant  for  two 
or  three  months. 

Mrs  Chaloner,  on  our  return  to  the 
Baskerville  Arms,  was  gratified  at  our 
estimate  of  the  surpassing  beauties  of 
the  house.  She  would  send  her  hus- 
band to  us  at  the  Hay  the  moment 
he  returned;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
"gay  dreams,  by  pleasing  fancy  bred," 
we  returned  to  our  barrack,  and  created 
universal  jubilee  by  the  prospect  we 
unfolded. 

In  a  sort  of  delirium  of  good  nature, 
we  waited  patiently  till  the  soldiers 
had  had  all  the  attentions  of  the  house- 
hold again.  We  had  almost  a  sense 
of  enjoyment  in  all  the  discomforts  we 
experienced.  The  doors  that  would 
not  shut— the  waiters  that  would  not 
come — all  things  shone  of  the  brightest 
rose-colour,  seen  through  the  antici- 
pation of  ten  or  twelve  weeks'  residence 
in  the  paradise  we  had  seen. 
Late  at  night  Mr  Chaloner  was  an- 


nounced. He  had  heard  the  whole 
story  from  his  worthy  half;  was  in 
hopes  he  should  be  able  to  meet  our 
wishes,  but  must  consult  his  chief.  If 
he  agreed,  he  would  see  us  before  ten 
next  morning — if  not,  we  were  to  con- 
sider that  the  furniture  could  not  be 
put  iii. 

And  again  we  were  slightly  in  the 
dumps. 

At  half-past  nine  next  morning  we 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  a  carriage 
to  be  at  the  door  at  ten.  If  we  hear 
from  Chaloner,  we  shall  drive  at  once 
to  the  Baskerville  Arms  ;  if  not,  there 
is  no  use  of  house-hunting  in  such  an 
inhospitable  region  any  more  ;  let  us 
get  back  to  our  friend  at  Abergavenny. 
If  there  is  no  house  near  iV,  let  us  go 
back  to  Chepstow  ;  if  we  are  disap- 
pointed there,  let  us  go  home,  and  tell 
the  doctor  we  have  changed  the  air 
enough. 

Ten  o'clock. — No  Chaloner;  but, 
as  usual,  also  no  carriage.  Half-past 
ten. — No  Chaloner.  At  eleven — the 
carriage  ; — and  behold,  in  three  hours 
more,  the  smiling  face  of  Mr  Morgan 
— the  great  long  room  and  clean  apart- 
ments of  the  Angel,  and  the  end  of 
our  expectations  of  house  and  home, 
except  in  an  hotel. 

We  have  no  time  on  the  present  oc- 
casion to  tell  how  fortune  smiled  upon 
us  at  last.  How  our  landlord  exert- 
ed himself,  not  only  to  make  us  happy 
while  under  his  charge,  but  to  get  us 
into  comfortable  quarters  in  a  large 
commodious  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  some  future  Number  we 
will  relate  how  jollily  we  fare  in  our 
new  abode.  How  we  are  waited  on  like 
kings  by  the  kindest  host  and  hostess 
that  ever  held  a  farm  ;  and  how  we 
travel  in  all  directions,  leaving  the 
little  ones  at  home,  in  a  great  strong 
gig,  drawn  by  a  horse  that  hobbles  and 
joggles  at  a  famous  pace,  and  gives  us 
plenty  of  good  exercise  and  hearty 
laughter.  All  these  things  we  will 
describe  for  the  edification  of  people 
under  similar  circumstances  to  our- 
selves. The  present  lucubration  be- 
ing intended  as  a  warning  not  to  move 
from  one  home  till  another  is  secured ; 
the  next  will  be  an  example  how 
country  quarters  are  enjoyed,  and  a 
description  of  how  pale  cheeks  are 
turned  into  red  ones  by  living  in  the 
open  air. 
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ANY  thing  approaching  to  an  ela- 
borate criticism  of  the  Torquato  Tasso 
of  Goethe  we  do  not,  in  this  place, 
intend  to  attempt ;  our  object  is 
merely  to  translate  some  of  the  more 
striking  and  characteristic  passages, 
and  accompany  these  extracts  with 
such  explanatory  remarks  as  may  be 
uecessary  to  render  them  quite  intel- 
ligible. 

There  is,  we  cannot  help  remarking, 
a  peculiar  awkwardness  in  introducing 
a  veritable  poet  amongst  the  person- 
ages of  a  drama.  We  cannot  disso- 
ciate his  name  from  the  remembrance 
of  the  works  he  has  written,  and  the 
teroes  whom  he  has  celebrated.  Tas- 
so— is  it  not  another  name  for  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered?  and  can  he  be 
summoned  up  in  our  memory  without 
I  ringing  with  him  the  shades  of  God- 
frey and  Tancred?  We  expect  to 
hear  him  singing  of  these  champions 
of  the  cross ;  this  was  his  life,  and 
ve  have  a  difficulty  in  according  to 
him  any  other.  It  is  only  after  some 
effort  that  we  separate  the  man  from 
the  poet — that  we  can  view  him  stand- 
ing alone,  on  the  dry  earth,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  creations  of  his  fancy, 
his  imaginative  existence  suspended, 
acting  and  suffering  in  the  same  per- 
sonal manner  as  the  rest  of  us.  The 
poet  brought  into  the  ranks  of  the  dra- 
matis persona ! — the  creator  of  fictions 
converted  himself  into  a  fictitious  per- 
sonage!— there  seems  some  strange 
confusion  here.  It  is  as  if  the  magic 
yand  were  waved  over  the  magician 
himself — a  thing  not  unheard  of  in 
the  annals  of  the  black  art.  But  then 
the  second  magician  should  be  mani- 
festly more  powerful  than  the  first. 
The  second  poet  should  be  capable  of 
overlooking  and  controlling  the  spirit 
of  the  first;  capable,  at  all  events,  of 
animating  him  with  an  eloquence  and 
a  poetry  not  inferior  to  his  own. 

For  there  is  certainly  this  disadvan- 
tage in  bringing  before  us  a  well- 
fc  aown  and  celebrated  poet — we  expect 
that  he  should  speak  in  poetry  of  the 
first  order — in  such  as  he  might  have 
written  himself.  It  is  long  before  we  can 
admit  him  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
poetical  than  the  other  speakers ;  it  is 
long  before  we  can  believe  him  to  talk 


for  any  other  purpose  than  to  say 
beautiful  and  tender  things.  Know- 
ing, as  we  do,  the  trick  of  poets,  and 
what  is  indeed  their  office  as  spokes- 
men of  humanity,  we  suspect  even 
when  he  is  relating  his  own  sufferings, 
and  complaining  of  his  own  wrongs, 
that  he  is  still  only  making  a  poem ; 
that  he  is  still  busied  first  of  all  with 
the  sweet  expression  of  a  feeling  which, 
he  is  bent  on  infusing,  like  an  electric 
fluid,  through  the  hearts  of  others. 
Altogether,  he  is  manifestly  a  very  in- 
convenient personage  for  the  drama- 
tist to  have  to  deal  with. 

These  impressions  wear  off,  how- 
ever, as  the  poem  proceeds— just  as, 
in  real  life,  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  greatest  of  bards  teaches  us  to 
forget  the  author  in  the  companion, 
and  the  m/in  of  genius  in  the  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  neighbour.  In 
the  drama  of  Goethe,  we  become  quite 
reconciled  to  the  new  position  in  which 
the  poet  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
placed.  Torquato  Tasso  is  what  in 
this  country  would  be  called  a  dra- 
matic poem,  in  opposition  to  the  tra- 
gedy composed  for  the  stage,  or  quasi 
for  the  stage.  The  dramatis  personcz 
are  few,  the  conduct  of  the  piece  is  on 
the  classic  model — the  model,  we  mean, 
of  Racine;  the  plot  is  scanty,  and 
keeps  very  close  to  history  ;  there  is 
little  action,  and  much  reflection. 

The  dramatis  persona  are — 
Alphonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
Leonora  d'Este,  sister  of  the  Duke. 
Leonora  Sanvitale,  Countess  of  Scan- 

diano. 

Torquato  Tasso. 
Antonio    Montecatino,    Secretary  of 

State. 

In  Tasso  we  have  portrayed  to  tis 
the  poetic  temperament,  with  some 
overcharge  in  the  tendency  to  dis- 
trust and  suspicion,  which  belongs, 
as  we  learn  from  his  biography,  to  the 
character  of  Tasso,  and  which  again 
was  but  the  symptom  and  precursor 
of  that  insanity  to  which  he  fell  a 
prey.  Both  to  relieve  and  develope 
this  poetic  character,  we  have  its  op- 
posite (the  representative  of  the  prac- 
tical understanding)  in  Antonio  Mon- 
tecatino, the  secretary  of  state,  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world,  thb 
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successful  diplomatist.  It  may  be  The  Princess ;  and  it  is  her  friend  Leo- 
well  to  mention  that  the  speeches  in  nora  Sanvitale,  Countess  of  Scandiano, 
the  play  given  to  Leonora  d'Este,  with  who  speaks  under  the  name  of  Leonora. 
whom  Tasso  is  in  love,  are  headed 

"  ACT.  I.— SCENE  I. 

A  garden  in  the  country  palace  of  Belriguardo,  adorned  with  busts  of  the  epic  poets: 

To  the  right,  that  of  Virgil — to  the  left,  that  of  Ariosto. 

PRINCESS,  LEONORA. 

"  Princess. — My  Leonora,  first  you  look  at  me 
And  smile,  then  at  yourself,  and  smile  again. 
What  is  it  ?     Let  your  friend  partake.     You  seem 
Very  considerate,  and  much  amused. 

"  Leonora. — My  Princess,  I  but  smiled  to  see  ourselves 
Decked  in  these  pastoral  habiliments. 
We  look  right  happy  shepherdesses  both, 
And  what  we  do  is  still  pure  innocence. 
We  weave  these  wreaths.     Mine,  gay  with  many  flowers, 
Still  swells  and  blushes  underneath  my  hand ; 
Thou,  moved  with  higher  thought  and  greater  heart, 
Hast  only  wove  the  slender  laurel  bough. 

"  Princess. — The  bough  which  I,  while  wreathing  thoughts,  have 

wreathed, 

Soon  finds  a  worthy  resting-place.     I  lay  it 
Upon  my  Virgil's  forehead. 

[Crowns  the  bust  of  Virgil. 
"  Leonora.  And  I  mine, 

My  jocund  garland,  on  the  noble  brow 
Of  Master  Ludovico. 

[Crowns  the  bust  of  Ariosto. 
Well  may  he, 

Whose  sportive  verse  shall  never  fade,  demand 
His  tribute  of  the  spring ! 

"  Princess.  'Twas  amiable 

In  the  duke,  my  brother,  to  conduct  us, 
So  early  in  the  year,  to  this  retreat. 
Here  we  possess  ourselves,  here  we  may  dream 
Uninterrupted  hours — dream  ourselves  back 
Into  the  golden  age  which  poets  sing. 
I  love  this  Belriguardo ;  1  have  here 
Pass'd  many  youthful,  many  happy  days ; 
And  the  fresh  green,  and  this  bright  sun,  recall 
The  feelings  of  those  times. 

"  Leonora.  Yes,  a  new  world 

Surrounds  us  here.     How  it  delights — the  shade 
Of  leaves  for  ever  green !  how  it  revives — 
The  rushing  of  that  brook !  with  giddy  joy 
The  young  boughs  swing  them  in  the  morning  air; 
And  from  their  beds  the  little  friendly  flowers 
Look  with  the  eye  of  childhood  up  to  us. 
The  trustful  gardener  gives  to  the  broad  day 
His  winter  store  of  oranges  and  citrons ; 
One  wide  blue  sky  rests  over  all ;  the  snow 
On  the  horizon,  from  the  distant  hills, 
In  light  dissolving  vapour  steals  away." 

The  conversation  winds  gracefully  express  this  sentiment.  From  the 
towards  poetry  and  Tasso.  WcrwiU  moment  when,  doubtless  thinking  of 
answer  at  once  the  interesting  ques-  the  living  poet,  she  twined  the  laurel 
tion,  whether  the  poet  has  represent-  wreath  which  she  afterwards  deposit- 
ed Leonora  d'Este,  the  princess,  as  ed  on  the  brow  of  Virgil,  to  the  last 
being  in  love  with  Tasso.  lie  has ;  scene  where  she  leads  the  unhappy 
an«l  very  delicately  has  he  made  her  Tasso  to  a  fatal  declaration  of  his 
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passion,  there  is  a  gentle  crescendo  of  subjection.  To  be  sure  it  may  be  said, 
what  always  remains,  however,  a  very  that  all  women  have  something  of  the 
subdued  and  meditative  affection,  princess  in  them  at  this  epoch  of  their 
She  loves— but  like  a  princess ;  she  lives.  There  is  a  wonderful  selfish- 
muses  over  the  danger  to  herself  from  ness  in  the  heart,  while  it  still  asks 
suffering  such  a  sentiment  towards  one  itself  whether  it  shall  love  or  not. 
in  so  different  a  rank  of  life  to  grow  The  sentiment  of  the  princess  is  very 
upon  her ;  she  never  thinks  of  the  elegantly  disguised  in  the  jesting  vein 
danger  to  7«w,  to  the  hapless  Tasso,  in  which  she  rallies  Leonora  Sanvi- 
by  her  betrayal  of  an  affection  which  tale — 
she  is  yet  resolved  to  keep  within 

"  Leonora. — Your  mind  embraces  wider  regions;  mine 
Lingers  content  within  the  little  isle, 
And  'midst  the  laurel  grove  of  poesy. 

"  Princess. — In  which  fair  isle,  in  which  sweet  grove,  they  say, 
The  myrtle  also  flourishes.     And  though 
There  wander  many  muses  there,  \ve  choose 
Our  friend  and  playmate  not  alone  from  them, 
We  rather  greet  the  poet  there  himself, 
Who  seems  indeed  to  shun  us,  seems  to  fly, 
Seeking  we  know  not  what,  and  he  himself 
Perhaps  as  little  knows.     'Tis  pretty  when, 
In  some  propitious  hour,  the  enraptured  youth 
Looking  with  better  eyes,  detects  in  us 
The  treasure  he  had  been  so  far  to  seek. 

"  Leonora. — The  jest  is  pleasant — touches,  but  not  near. 
I  honour  each  man's  merit ;  and  to  Tasso 
Am  barely  just.     His  eye,  that  covets  nothing, 
Light  ranges  over  all ;  his  ear  is  fill'd 
With  the  rich  harmony  great  nature  makes  ; 
What  ancient  records,  what  the  living  scene, 
Disclose,  his  open  bosom  takes  it  all ; 
What  beams  of  truth  stray  scattered  o'er  this  world, 
»  His  mind  collects,  converges.     How  his  heart 

Has  animated  the  inanimate  ! 
How  oft  ennobled  what  we  little  prize, 
And  shown  how  poor  the  treasures  of  the  great ! 
In  this  enchanted  circle  of  his  own 
Proceeds  the  wondrous  man  ;  and  us  he  draws 
Within,  to  follow  and  participate. 
He  seems  to  near  us,  yet  he  stays  remote — 
Seems  to  regard  us,  and  regards  instead 
Some  spirit  that  assumes  our  place  the  while. 

"  Princess. — Finely  and  delicately  hast  thou  limn'd 
The  poet,  moving  in  his  world  of  thought. 
And  yet,  methinks,  some  fair  reality 
Has  wrought  upon  him  here.     Those  charming  verses 
Found  hanging  here  and  there  upon  our  trees, 
Like  golden  fruit,  that  to  the  finer  sense 
Breathes  of  a  new  Hesperides  :  think  you 
These  are  not  tokens  of  a  genuine  love  ? 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  when  he  gives  a  name  to  the  fair  object 
Of  all  this  praise,  he  calls  it  Leonora ! 

"  Leonora. — Thy  name,  as  well  as  mine.     I,  for  my  part, 
Should  take  it  ill  were  he  to  choose  another. 
Here  is  no  question  of  a  narrow  love, 
That  would  engross  its  solitary  prize, 
And  guards  it  jealously  from  every  eye 
That  also  would  admire.     When  contemplation 
Is  deeply  busy  with  thy  graver  worth, 
My  lighter  bt-ing  haply  flits  across, 
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And  adds  its  pleasure  to  the  pensive  mood. 
It  is  not  us — forgive  me  if  I  say  it — 
Not  us  he  loves ;  but  down  from  all  the  spheres 
He  draws  the  matter  of  his  strong  affection, 
And  gives  it  to  the  name  we  bear.     And  we — 
We  seem  to  love  the  man,  yet  love  in  him 
That  only  which  we  highest  know  to  love. 

"  Princess. — You  have  become  an  adept  in  this  science, 
And  put  forth,  Leonora,  such  profundities 
As  something  more  than  penetrate  the  ear, 
Yet  hardly  touch  the  thought. 

"  Leonora.                    —Thou,  Plato's  scholar ! 
Not  apprehend  what  I,  a  neophvte, 
Venture  to  prattle  of" 

Alphqnso  enters,  and  enquires  after  Tasso.  Leonora  answers,  that  she  had 
seen  him  at  a  distance,  with  his  book  and  tablets,  writing  and  walking,  and 
adds  that,  from  some  hint  he  had  let  fall,  she  gathered  that  his  great  work 
was  near  its  completion ;  and,  in  fact,  the  princess  soon  after  descries  him 
coming  towards  them : — 

"  Slowly  he  comes, 

Stands  still  awhile  as  unresolved,  then  hastes, 
With  quicken'd  step,  towards  us ;  then  again 
Slackens  his  pace,  and  pauses." 

Tasso  enters,  and  presents  his  Jerusalem  Delivered  to  his  patron,  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  Alphonso,  seeing  the  laurel  wreath  on  the  bust  of  Virgil, 
makes  a  sign  to  his  sister  ;  and  the  princess,  after  some  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  Tasso,  transfers  it  from  the  statue  to  the  head  of  the  living  poet.  As 
she  crowns  him,  she  says — 

"  Thou  givest  me,  Tasso,  here  the  rare  delight, 
With  silent  act,  to  tell  thee  what  I  think." 

But  the  poet  is  no  sooner  crowned  as  the  man  of  genius  must  always 

than  he   entreats    that    the  wreath  feel,  that  not  to  wear  the  crown  but 

should  be  removed.     It  weighs  on  to  earn  it,  is  the  real  joy  as  well  as 

him,  it  is  a  burden,  a  pressure,  it  sinks  task  of  his  life.    The  laurel  is  indeed 

and  abashes  him.    Besides,  he  feels,  for  the  bust,  not  for  the  living  head. 

«  Take  it  away  ! 

Oh  take,  ye  gods,  this  glory  from  my  brow  ! 
Hide  it  again  in  clouds  !     Bear  it  aloft 
To  heights  all  unattainable,  that  still 
My  whole  of  life  for  this  great  recompense, 
Be  one  eternal  course." 

He  obeys,  however,  the  will  of  the  which  the  young  poet  has  won  at  the 

princess,  who  bids  him  retain  it.    We  court  of  Ferrara,  both  with  his  patron 

.are  now  introduced  to  the  antagonist,  and  the  ladies.    This  representative 

in  every  sense  of  the  word,  of  Tasso,  of  the  practical  understanding  speaks 

— Antonio,  secretary  of  state.    In  ad-  with  admiration  of  the  court  of  Rome, 

dition  to  the  causes  of  repngnance  and  the  ability  of  the  ruling  pontiff, 

springing  from  their  opposite  charac-  He  says — 
ters,  Antonio  is  jealous  of  the  favour 

"  No  nobler  object  is  there  in  the  world 
Than  this — a  prince  who  ably  rules  his  people, 
A  people  where  the  proudest  heart  obeys, 
Where  each  man  thinks  he  serves  himself  alone, 
Because  what  fits  him  is  alone  commanded. 

Alphonso  speaks  of  the  poem  which  Tasso  has  just  completed,  and  points  to 
the  crown  which  he  wears.  Then  follow  some  of  the  unkindest  words  which 
a  secretary  of  state  could  possibly  bestow  on  th.e  occasion. 
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"  Antonio. — You  solve  a  riddle  for  me.    Entering  here 
I  saw  to  my  surprise  two  crowned. 

[Looking  towards  the  lust  of  Ariosto. 

"  Tasso.  I  wish 

Thou  could'st  as  plainly  as  thou  see'st  my  honours, 
Behold  the  oppress'd  and  downcast  spirit  within. 

"  Antonio — I  have  long  known  that  in  his  recompenses 
Alphonso  is  immoderate  ;  'tis  thine 
To  prove  to-day  what  all  who  serve  the  prince 
Have  learn 'd,  or  will." 

Antonio  then  launches  into  an  eloquent  eulogiuni  upon  the  other  crowned 
one— upon  Ariosto — which  has  for  its  object  as  well  to  dash  the  pride  of  the 
living,  as  to  do  homage  to  the  dead.    He  adds,  with  a  most  cruel  ambiguity, 
"  Who  ventures  near  this  man  to  place  himself, 
Even  for  his  boldness  may  deserve  a  crown." 

The  seeds  of  enmity,  it  is  manifest,  do  but  grant  to  the  poet  his  claim  to 
are  plentifully  sown  between  Antonio  the  possession  of  genius,  and  his  head 
and  Tasso.  Here  ends  the  1st  Act.  strikes  the  stars.  At  other  times, 
At  the  commencement  of  the  2d  when  contemplating  the  lives  of  those 
Act,  the  princess  is  endeavouring  to  men  whose  actions  he  has  been  con- 
heal  the  wound  that  has  been  inflicted  tent  to  celebrate  in  song,  he  doubts 
on  the  just  pride  of  the  poet,  and  she  whether  he  should  not  rank  himself  as 
alludes,  in  particular,  to  the  eulogy  the  very  prince  of  idlers.  He  is  some- 
winch  Antonio  had  so  invidiously  times  tempted  to  think  that  to  have 
passed  upon  Ariosto.  The  answer  of  given  one  good  stroke  with  the  sword, 
Tasso  deserves  attention.  It  is  pecu-  were  worth  all  the  delicate  touches  of 
liar  to  the  poetic  genius  to  estimate  his  pen.  This  feeling  Tasso  has  finely 
very  differently  at  different  times  the  expressed, 
value  of  its  own  labours.  Sometimes 

"  Princess. — When  Antonio  knows  what  thou  hast  done 

To  honour  these  our  times,  then  will  he  place  thee 

On  the  same  level,  side  by  side,  with  him 

He  now  depicts  in  so  gigantic  stature. 

"  Tasso. — Believe  me,  lady,  Ariosto's  praise 

Heard  from  his  lips,  was  likely  more  to  please 

Than  wound  me.     It  confirms  us,  it  consoles, 

To  hear  the  man  extoll'd  whom  we  have  placed 

Before  us  as  a  model :  we  can  say 

In  secret  to  ourselves — gain  thou  a  share 

Of  his  acknowledged  merit,  and  thou  gain'st 

As  certainly  a  portion  of  his  fame. 

Nor — that  which  to  its  depths  has  stirr'd  my  spirit, 

What  still  I  feel  through  all  my  sinking  soul, 

It  was  the  picture  of  that  living  world, 

Which  restless,  vast,  enormous,  yet  revolves 

In  measured  circle  round  the  one  great  man, 

Fulfils  the  course  which  he,  the  demi-god, 

Dares  to  prescribe  to  it     With  eager  ear 

I  listen'd  to  the  experienced  man,  whose  speech 

Gave  faithful  transcript  of  a  real  scene. 

Alas  !  the  more  I  listen'd,  still  the  more 

I  sank  within  myself:  it  seem'd  my  being 

Would  vanish  like  an  echo  of  the  hills, 

Resolved  to  a  mere  sound — a  word — a  nothing. 
**  Princess. — Poets  and  heroes  for  each  other  live, 

Poets  and  heroes  seek  each  other  out, 

And  envy  not  each  other :  this  thyself, 

Few  minutes  past,  did  vividly  portray. 

True,  it  is  -glorious  to  perform  the  deed 

That  merits  noble  song  ;  yet  glorious  too 

With  noble  song  the  once  accomplish'd  deed 

Through  all  the  after- world  to  memorize."  O        •  ... 
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When  she  continues  to  urge  Tasso  to  make  the  friendship  of  Antonio,  and 
assures  him  that  the  return  of  the  minister  has  only  procured  him  a  fritnd  the 
more,  he  answers  : — 

"  Tasso. — I  hoped  it  once,  I  doubt  it  now. 

Instructive  were  to  me  his  intercourse, 

Useful  his  counsel  in  a  thousand  ways  : 

This  man  possesses  all  in  which  I  fail. 

And  yet — though  at  his  birth  flock'd  every  god, 

To  hang  his  cradle  with  some  special  gift — 

The  graces  came  not  there,  they  stood  aloof : 

And  he  whom  these  sweet  sisters  visit  not, 

May  possess  much,  may  in  bestowing  be 

Most  bountiful,  but  never  will  a  friend, 

Or  loved  disciple,  on  his  bosom  rest." 

The  tendency  of  this  scene  is  to  lull  genius.  He  is  modest — very — till 
Tasso  into  the  belief  that  he  is  beloved  you  become  too  overbearing ;  he  ex- 
of  the  princess.  Of  course  he  is  ar-  aggerates  the  superiority  in  practical 
dent  to  obey  the  latest  injunctions  he  wisdom  of  in.n  who  have  mingled 
has  received  from  her,  and  when  An-  extensively  with  the  world,  and  so 
tonio  next  makes  his  appearance,  he  invites  a  tone  of  dictation ;  and  yet 
offers  him  immediately  "  his  hand  and  withal  he  has  a  sly  consciousness,  that 
heart."  The  secretary  of  state  re-  this  same  superiority  of  the  man  of 
Ceives  such  a  sudden  offer  (as  it  might  the  world  consists  much  more  in  a 
be  expected  a  secretary  of  state  would  certain  fortunate  limitation  of  thought 
do)  with  great  coolness  ;  he  will  wait  than  in  any  peculiar  extension.  The 
till  he  knows  whether  he  can  return  wisdom  of  such  a  man  has  passed 
the  like  offer  of  friendship.  He  dis-  through  the  mind  of  the  poet,  with 
courses  on  the  excellence  of  modera-  this  difference,  that  in  his  mind  there 
tion,  and  in  a  somewhat  magisterial  is  much  beside  this  wisdom,  much 
tone,  little  justified  by  the  relative  that  is  higher  than  this  wisdom ;  and 
intellectual  position  of  the  speakers,  so  it  does  not  maintain  a  very  promi- 
Here,  again,  we  have  a  true  insight  nent  position,  but  gets  obscured  and 
into  the  character  of  the  man  of  neglected. 

"  Tasso. — Thou  hast  good  title  to  advise,  to  warn, 

For  sage  experience,  like  a  long-tried  friend, 

Stands  at  thy  side.     Yet  be  assured  of  this, 

The  solitary  heart  hears  every  day, 

Hears  every  hour,  a  warning  ;  cons  and  proves, 

And  puts  in  practice  secretly  that  lore 

Which  in  harsh  lessons  you  would  teach  as  new, 

As  something  widely  out  of  reach." 

Yet,  spurred  on  by  the  injunction  of  the  princess,  he  still  makes  an  attempt 
to  grasp  at  the  friendship  of  Antonio. 

*•'  Tasso. — Once  more  !  here  is  my  hand !  clasp  it  in  thine ! 
Nay,  step  not  back,  nor,  noble  sir,  deny  me 
The  happiness,  the  greatest  of  good  men, 
To  yield  me,  trustful,  to  superior  worth, 
Without  reserve,  without  a  pause  or  halt. 

"  Antonio. — You  come  full  sail  upon  me.     Plain  it  is 
You  are  accustomed  to  make  easy  conquests, 
To  walk  broad  paths,  to  find  an  open  door. 
Thy  merit — and  thy  fortune — I  admit, 
But  fear  we  stand  asunder  wide  apart. 

"  Tasso. — In  years  and  in  tried  worth  I  still  am  wanting; 
In  zeal  and  will,  I  yield  to  none. 

"  Antonio.  The  will 

Draws  the  deed  after  by  no  magic  charm, 
And  zeal  grows  weary  where  the  way  is  long : 
Who  reach  the  goal,  they  only  wear  the  crown. 
And  yet,  crowns  are  there,  or  say  garlands  rather, 
Of  many  sorts,  some  gather 'd  as  we  go, 
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Pluck 'd  as  wo  sing  and  saunter. 

"  Tasso.  But  a  gift 

Freely  bestow'd  on  this  mind,  and  to  that 
.'  As  utterly  denied — this  not  each  man, 

Stretching  his  hand,  can  gather  if  he  will. 

"  Antonio. — Ascribe  the  gift  to  fortune — it  is  well. 
***** 

The  fortunate,  with  reason  good,  extol 
The  goddess  Fortune — give  her  titles  high — 
Call  her  Minerva — call  her  what  they  will — 
Take  her  blind  gifts  for  just  reward,  and  wear 
Her  wind-blown  favour  as  a  badge  of  merit. 

"  Tasso. — No  need  to  speak  more  plainly.  'Tis  enough. 
I  see  into  thy  soul — I  know  thee  now, 
And  all  thy  life  I  know.     Oh,  that  the  princess 
Had  sounded  thee  as  I !     But  never  waste 
Thy  shafts  of  malice  of  the  eye  and  tongue 
Against  this  laurel-wreath  that  crowns  my  brow, 
The  imperishable  garland.     'Tis  in  vain. 
First  be  so  great  as  not  to  envy  it, 
Then  perhaps  thou  may'st  dispute. 

"  Antonio.  Thyself  art  prompt    ' 

To  justify  my  slight  esteem  of  thee. 
The  impetuous  boy  with  violence  demands 
The  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  man. 
Why,  what  unmannerly  deportment  this ! 

"  Tasso. — Better  what  you  unmannerly  may  deem, 
Than  what  I  call  ignoble. 

"  Antonio.  There  remains 

One  hope  for  thee.     Thou  still  art  young  enough 
To  be  corrected  by  strict  discipline. 

"  Tasso. — Not  young  enough  to  bow  myself  to  idols 
That  courtiers  make  and  worship ;  old  enough 
Defiance  with  defiance  to  encounter. 

"Antonio. — Ay,  where  the  tinkling  lute  and  tinkling  speech 
Decide  the  combat,  Tasso  is  a  hero. 

"  Tasso. — I  were  to  blame  to  boast  a  sword  unknown 
As  yet  to  war,  but  I  can  trust  to  it. 

"  Antonio. — Trust  rather  to  indulgence." 

We  are  in  the  high  way,  it  is  plain,  is  still  less  of  action ;  and  we  may  as 
to  a  duel.  Tasso  insists  upon  an  ap-  well  relate  at  once  what  there  remains 
peal  to  the  sword.  The  secretary  of  of  plot  to  be  told,  and  then  proceed 
state  contents  himself  with  objecting  with  our  extracts.  Through  the  me- 
tho  privilege  or  sanctity  of  the  place,  diation  of  the  princess  and  her  friend, 
they  being  within  the  precincts  of  this  quarrel  is  in  part  adjusted,  and 
the  royal  residence.  At  the  height  Tasso  is  released  from  imprisonment, 
of  this  debate,  Alphonso  enters.  Here,  But  his  spirit  is  wounded,  and  he  dc- 
again,  the  minister  has  a  most  pal-  termines  to  quit  the  court  of  Ferrara. 
pable  advantage  over  the  poet.  He  He  obtains  permission  to  travel  to 
insists  upon  the  one  point  of  view  in  Rome.  At  this  juncture  he  meets 
which  he  has  the  clear  right,  and  will  with  the  princess.  His  impression 
not  diverge  from  it ;  Tasso  has  chal-  has  been  that  she  also  is  alienated 
lecged  him,  has  done  his  utmost  to  from  him  ;  her  conversation  removes 
provoke  a  duel  within  the  walls  of  the  and  quite  reverses  this  impression  j  in 
palace;  and  is,  therefore,  amenable  a  moment  of  ungovernable  tenderness 
to  the  law.  The  Duke,  can  do  no  he  is  about  to  embrace  her ;  she  re- 
other  than  decide  against  the  poet,  pulses  him  and  retires.  The  duke, 
whom  he  dismisses  to  his  apartment  who  makes  his  appearance  just  at  this 
with  the  injunction  that  he  is  there  moment,  and  who  has  been  a  witness 
to  consider  himself,  for  the  present,  to  the  conclusion  of  this  interview, 
a  prisoner  orders  Tasso  into  confinement,  ex- 

In  the  three  subsequent  acts,  there  pressing  at  the  same  time  his  convic- 
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tion  that  the  poet  has  lost  his  senses,  beautiful   passages  for   translation  ; 

He  is  given  into  the  charge  of  An-  we  content  ourselves  with  the  follow- 

tonio,  and  thus  ends  the  drama.  ing. 

Glancing  back  over  the  three  last  The  princess  and  Leonora  Sanvi- 

acts,  whose  action  we  have  summed  tale  are  conversing.    There  has  been 

up  so  briefly,  we  might  select  many  question  of  the  departure  of  Tasso. 

"  Princess. — Each  day  was  then  itself  a  little  life  j 
No  care  was  clamorous,  and  the  future  slept. 
Me  and  my  happy  bark  the  flowing  stream, 
Without  an  oar,  drew  with  light  ripple  down. 
Now — in  the  turmoil  of  the  present  hour, 
The  future  wakes,  and  fills  the  startled  ear 
With  whisper'd  terrors. 

"Leonora.  But  the  future  brings 

New  jo^s,  new  friendships. 

"  Princess.  Let  me  keep  the  old. 

Change  may  amuse,  it  scarce  can  profit  us. 
I  never  thrust,  with  youthful  eagerness, 
A  curious  hand  into  the  shaken  urn 
Of  life's  great  lottery,  with  hope  to  find 
Some  object  for  a  restless,  untried  heart. 
I  honour'd  him,  and  therefore  have  I  loved; 
It  was  necessity  to  love  the  man 
With  whom  my  being  grew  into  a  life 
Such  as  1  had  not  known,  or  dream'd  before. 
At  first,  I  laid  injunctions  on  myself 
To  keep  aloof ;  I  yielded,  yielded  still, 
Still  nearer  drew — enticed  how  pleasantly 
To  be  how  hardly  punish'd ! 

"  Leonora.  If  a  friend 

Fail  with  her  weak  consolatory  speech, 
Let  the  still  powers  of  this  beautiful  world, 
With  silent  healing,  renovate  thy  spirit. 

"  Princess. — The  world  is  beautiful !  In  its  wide  circuit, 
How  much  of  good  is  stirring  here  and  there  ! 
Alas !  that  it  should  ever  seem  removed 
Just  one  step  off !  Throughout  the  whole  of  life 
Step  after  step,  it  leads  our  sick  desire 
E'en  to  the  grave.     So  rarely  do  men  find 
What  yet  seem'd  destined  them — so  rarely  hold 
What  once  the  hand  had  fortunately  clasp 'd ; 
What  has  been  giv'n  us,  rends  itself  away, 
And  what  we  clutch 'd,  we  let  it  loose  again ; 
There  is  a  happiness — we  know  it  not, 
We  know  it — and  we  know  not  how  to  prize." 

Tasso  says,  when  he  thought  himself  happy  in  the  love  of  Leonora  d'Este — 

"  I  have  often  dream'd  of  this  great  happiness — 
*Tis  here  ! — and  oh,  how  far  beyond  the  dream  ! 
A  blind  man,  let  him  reason  upon  light, 
And  on  the  charm  of  colour,  how  he  will, 
If  once  the  new-born  day  reveal  itself, 
It  is  a  new  -born  sense." 
And  again  on  this  same  felicity, 

"  Not  on  the  wide  sands  of  the  rushing  ocean, 
'Tis  in  the  quiet  shell,  shut  up,  conceal'd, 
We  find  the  pearl." 

It  is  in  another  strain  that  the  poet  the  anger  and  hatred  of  a  meditative 
speaks  when  Leonora  Sanvitale  at-  man.  It  is  a  hatred  which  supports 
tempts  to  persuade  him  that  Antonio  and  exhausts  itself  in  reasoning  • 
entertains  in  reality  no  hostility  to-  which  we  might  predict  would  never 
wards  him.  In  what  follows,  we  see  go  forth  into  any  act  of  enmity.  It  is 
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a  mere  sentiment,  or  rather  the  mere    poet  rather  thinks  of  hatred  than  posi- 
conception  of  a  sentiment.    For  the     tively  hates. 
"  And  if  I  err,  I  err  resolvedly. 

I  think  of  him  as  of  ray  bitter  foe ; 

To  think  him  less  than  this  would  now  distract, 

Discmfort  me.     It  were  a  sort  of  folly 

To  "be  with  all  men  reasonable ;  'twere 

The  abandonment  of  all  distinctive  self. 

Are  all  mankind  to  us  so  reasonable  ? 

No,  no  !  Man  in  his  narrow  being  needs 

Both  feelings,  love,  and  hate.     Needs  he  not  night 

As  well  as  day  ?  and  sleep  as  well  as  waking  ? 

No  !  I  will  hold  this  man  for  evermore 

As  precious  object  of  my  deepest  hate, 

And  nothing  shall  disturb  the  joy  I  have 

In  thinking  of  him  daily  worse  and  worse." 

Aet.  4,  Scene  2. 

We  conclude  with  a  passage  in  which  he  regards  as  still  imperfect, 
which  Tasso  speaks  of  the  irresistible  Alphonso  grants  his  request,  but  ad- 
pa^  sion  he  feels  for  his  own  art.  He  vises  him  rather  to  suspend  his  labour 
has  sought  permission  of  the  Duke  to  for  the  present,  and  partake,  for  a 
retire  to  Rome,  on  the  plea  that  he  season,  of  the  distractions  of  the  world, 
will  there,  by  the  assistance  of  learned  He  would  be  wise,  he  tells  him,  to 
men,  better  complete  his  great  work,  seek  the  restoration  of  his  health. 

"  Tasso. — It  should  seem  so ;  yet  have  I  health  enow 
If  only  I  can  labour,  and  this  labour 
Again  bestows  the  only  health  I  know. 
It  is  not  well  with  me,  as  thou  hast  seen, 
In  this  luxuriant  peace.     In  rest  I  find 
Rest  least  of  all.     I  was  not  framed, 
My  spirit  was  not  destined  to  be  borne 
On  the  soft  element  of  flowing  days, 
And  so  in  Time's  great  ocean  lose  itself 
Uncheck'd,  unbroken. 

"  Alphonso. — All  feelings,  and  all  impulses,  my  Tasso, 
Drive  thee  for  ever  back  into  thyself. 
There  lies  about  us  many  an  abyss 
Which  Fate  has  dug  ;  the  deepest  yet  of  all 
Is  here,  in  our  own  heart,  and  very  strong 
Is  the  temptation  to  plunge  headlong  in. 
I  pray  thee  snatch  thyself  away  in  time. 
Divorce  thee,  for  a  season,  from  thyself. 
The  man  will  gain  whate'er  the  poet  lose. 

"  Tasso. — One  impulse  all  in  vain  I  should  resist, 
Which  day  and  night  within  my  bosom  stirs. 
Life  is  not  life  if  I  must  cease  to  think, 
Or,  thinking,  cease  to  poetize. 
Forbid  the  silk  -worm  any  more  to  spin, 
Because  its  own  life  lies  upon  the  thread. 
Still  it  uncoils  the  precious  golden  web, 
And  ceases  not  till,  dying,  it  has  closed 
Its  own  tomb  o'er  it.     May  the  good  God  grant 
We,  one  day,  share  the  fate  of  that  same  worm ! — 
Tha,t  we,  too,  in  some  valley  bright  with  heaven, 
Surprised  with  sudden  joy,  may  spread  our  wing. 

*  *  *  *  # 

I  feel — I  feel  it.  well — this  highest  art 

Which  should  have  fed  the  mind,  which  to  the  strong 

Adds  strength  and  ever  new  vitality, — 

It  is  destroying  me,  it  hunts  me  forth, 

Where'er  I  rove,  an  exile  amongst  men." 

Act  V.  Scene  2. 
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THE  inhabitants  of  the  white  moun- 
tain village  of  K ,  in  Cardigan- 
shire, were  all  retired  to  rest,  it 
being  ten  o'clock.  No— a  single  light 
twinkled  from  under  eaves  of  thick 
and  mossy  thatch,  in  one  cottage  apart, 
and  neater  than  the  rest,  that  skirted 
the  steep  street,  (as  the  salmon  fishers, 
Us  chief  inhabitants,  were  pleased  to 
call  it,)  being,  indeed,  the  rock,  thinly 
covered  with  the  soil,  and  fringed  with 
long  grass,  but  rudely  smoothed, 
where  very  rugged,  by  art,  for  the 
transit  of  a  gamboo  (cart  with  small 
wheels  of  entire  wood)  or  sledge.  The 
moonlight  slept  in  unbroken  lustre  on 
the  houses  of  one  story,  or  without 
any  but  what  the  roof  slope  formed, 
and  several  appearances  marked  it  as 
a  fisher  village.  A  black,  oval,  pitched 
basket,  as  it  appeared,  hung  against 
the  wall  of  several  of  the  cottages, 
being  the  coracle,  or  boat  for  one  per- 
son, much  used  on  the  larger  Welsh 
rivers,  very  primitive  in  form  and 
construction,  being  precisely  describ- 
ed by  Caesar  in  his  account  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  Dried  salmon  and 
other  fish  also  adorned  others,  pleas- 
ingly hinting  of  the  general  honesty 
and  mutual  confidence  of  the  humble 
natives,  poor  as  they  were,  for 
strangers  were  never  thought  of ;  the 
road,  such  as  it  was,  merely  mounting 
up  to  "the  hill"  (the  lofty  desert  of 
sheepwalk)  on  one  hand,  and  descend- 
ing steeply  to  the  river  Tivy  on  the 
other.  A  deadened  thunder,  rising 
from  some  fall  and  brawling  shallow 
"  rapid"  of  the  river,  was  the  only 
sound,  except  the  hooting  of  an  owl 
from  some  old  ivied  building,  a  ruin 
apparently,  visible  on  the  olive-hued 
precipice  behind.  The  russet  mass  of 
mountain,  bulging,  as  it  were,  over  the 
little  range  of  cots,  gave  an  air  of  se- 
curity to  their  picturesque  white 
beauty ;  while  silver  clouds  curled  and 
rolled  in  masses,  grandly  veiling  their 


higher  peaks,  and  sometimes  canopied 
the  roofs,  many  reddened  with  wall- 
flower ;  the  walls  also  exhibiting 
streaks  of  green,  where  rains  had 
drenched  the  vegetating  thatch  and 
washed  down  its  tint  of  yellow  green. 
Aged  trees,  green  even  to  the  trunks, 
luxuriant  ivy  enveloping  them  as  well 
as  the  branches,  stretched  their  huge 
arms  down  the  declivity  leading  to 
the  Tivy,  the  flashing  of  whose  waters, 
through  its  rich  fringe  of  underwood, 
caught  the  eye  of  any  one  standing  on 
the  ridge  above.  A  solitary  figure, 
tall  and  muffled,  did  stand  with  hi& 
back  in  contact  with  one  of  these 
oaks,  so  as  to  be  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  trunk. 

A  poet  might  imagine,  looking  at  a 
Welsh  village  by  moonlight,  thus  em- 
bosomed in  pastoral  mountains,  cano- 
pied with  those  silver  mists  whose 
very  motion  was  peace,  and  lulled  by 
those  soft  solemn  sounds,  more  peace- 
breathing  than  even  silence,  that 
there,  at  least,  care  never  came ;  there 
peace,  *'  if  to  be  found  in  the  world," 
would  be  surely  found ;  and  soon  that 
one  light  moving — that  prettier  paint- 
ed door  stealthily  opening — would 
prove  that  peace  confined  to  the  ele- 
ments only.  "  Here  I  am ! "  would  be 
groaned  to  his  mind's  ear  by  the 
ubiquitous,  foul  fiend,  Care ;  for  thence 
emerged  a  female  form  —  simplex 
munditiis — the  exact  description  of 
it  as  to  attire — rather  tall  than  other- 
wise, but  its  chief  characteristic,  a 
drooping  kind  of  bowed  gait,  in  af- 
fecting unison  with  a  melancholy  set- 
tled over  the  pale  features,  so  strong- 
ly as  to  be  visible  even  by  the  moon 
at  a  very  short  distance.  Brushing 
away  a  tear  from  each  eye,  as  she 
held  to  her  breast  a  little  packet  of 
some  kind,  as  soon  as  she  found  (as 
she  imagined)  the  coast  clear,  she 
proceeded,  after  fastening  her  door, 
toward  one  of  the  bowered  footpaths 
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leading  to  the  river.  The  concealed 
man  looked  after  her,  prepared  to  fol- 
low, when  some  belated  salmon  fisher, 
his  dark  coracle,  strapped  to  his  back, 
nodding  over  his  head,  appeared. 
This  lurking  personage  was  nicknamed 
"  Lewis  the  Spy"  by  the  country 
people.  He  was  the  agent,  newly  ap- 
pointed, to  inspect  the  condition  of  a 
once  fine  but  most  neglected  estate, 
which  had  recently  come  into  posses- 
sion of  a  "  Nabob,"  as  they  called 
him — a  gentleman  who  had  left  Wales 
a  boy,  and  was  now  on  his  voyage 
home  to  take  possession  of  a  dilapi- 
dated mansion  called Talylynn.  Lewis, 
liis  forerunner  and  plenipotentiary, 
•was  the  dread  and  hate  of  the  alarmed 
tenants.  He  had  already  ejected  from 
IIH  stewardship  a  good  but  rather  in- 
dolent old  man,  John  Bevan,  who  had 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  former 
"  squire;"  and  besides  kept  watch  over 
tho  doings  on  the  farms  in  an  occult 
and  treacherous  manner,  prowling 
round  their  "folds"  by  dusk,  and 
often  listening  to  conversations  by 
concealing  himself.  Such  was  the 
man  who  now  accosted  the  humble 
fisherman.  Reverentially,  as  if  to  the 
terrible  landlord  himself,  the  peasant 
bared  his  head  to  his  sullen  represen- 
tative. 

"'Who  is  that  young  woman  ?  "  he 
enquired,  sternly,  though  well  know- 
ing who  she  was. 

a  Dim  Saesneg,"  answered  the  man, 
bowing. 

:  a  None  of  your  Dim  Saesneg  to 
me,  fellow,"  rejoined  Lewis,  sternly. 
**  Did  not  I  hear  you  swearing  in 
good  English  at  a  Saesyn  (English- 
man or  Saxon)  yesterday  ?  " 

The  Welshman  begged  pardon  in 
good  Saxon,  and  answered  at  last — 

a  Why,  then,  if  it  please  your  ho- 
nour, her  name  be  AVinifred — her 
other  name  be  Bevan — Miss  Bevan, 
the  school — her  father  be  Mister 
Bevan  of  Llaneol,  steward  that  was  to 
our  old  squire  of  the  great  house, 
4  the  Hall'— Talylynn  Hall— where 
there's  a  fine  lake.  I  warrant  your 
honour  has  fished  there.  You  Sae- 
soiiig  gentlemen  do  mostly  do  nothing 
but  fish  and  shoot  in  our  poor  coun- 
try ;  I  beg  pardon,  but  you  look 
Sai  soniadd,  (Saxonlike,)  I  was  think- 
ing—fine lake,  but  the  trout  be  not  to 
compare  " 
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"Well,"  interrupted  the  other, 
laughing,  "  your  English  tongue  can 
wag  as  glib  as  your  outlandish  one. 
A  sweetheart  in  the  case  there,  isn't 
there?  What  the  devil's  she  going 
down  to  the  river  for  at  this  time  of 
night,  else  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  be  sure  there  be  ! "  the 
man  answered.  "  We  all  know  that ; 
poor  thing,  she  had  need  find  some 
comforter  in  all  her  troubles — her 
father  so  poor,  and  in  debt  to  this 
strange  foreigner,  who's  on  the  water 
coming  home  now,  and  has  made  pro- 
posals for  her  in  marriage,  so  they  do 
say  ;  but  it's  like  your  honour  knows 
more  of  that  than  I  do — for  be  not 
you  Mr  Lewis,  I  beg  pardon,  Lewis 
Lewis,  esquire  ?  " 

"And  what  do  you  know  of  this 
sweetheart  of  hers  ?  Is  he  her  first, 
think  ye?  /  doubt  that,"  rejoined 
Lewis,  not  noticing  his  enquiry 

"  You  may  doubt  what  your 
honour  pleases,  but  we  don't — no; 
never  man  touched  her  hand  hardly, 
never  one  her  lips,  before — I  did  have 
it  from  her  mother ;  but  as  for  this 
one  she's  found  at  last,  we  wish  she'd 
a  better" 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him, 
then?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  more  than  that  he's 
poor,  sir — poor ;  and  that  we  don't 
know  much  about  the  stranger" 

"  What  *  we '  do  you  mean,  while 
yon  talk  of  *  we '  ?  " 

"  Lord  bless  ye,  sir,  why  us  all  of 
this  bankside,  and  this  side  Tivy,  the 
great  family  of  us,  she's  just  like  our 
little  girl  to  us  all ;  for  don't  she  have 
all  our  young  ones  to  give  'em  learn- 
ing, whether  the  Cardigan  ladies  pay 
for  'em  or  don't  ?  And  wasn't  poor 
dear  old  John  Bevan  the  man  who 
would  lend  every  farmer  in  the  parish 
a  help  in  money  or  any  way,  only  for 
asking?  So  it  is,  you  see,  she  has 
grown  up  among  us.  This  young 
man,  though  he  may  be  old  for  what 
I  know,  never  seeing  him  in  my  life 
— you  see,  sir,  we  on  this  side  of  Tivy 
are  like  strangers  to  the  Cardy  men, 
t'other  side — they  are  Cardie's,  sure 
enow,  true  ones,  as  the  Saxon  foreign 
folk  do  call  us  all  of  this  shire.  I 
wouldn't  trust  one  of  'em  t'other  side, 
no  further  than  I  could  throw  him. 
I'll  tell  ye  a  story  " 
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44  Never  mind.  What  about  Da- 
vid?" 

44  Oh,  ho !  You  know  his  name, 
then?  Well,  and  that's  all  I  do— 
pretty  nigh.  He  lives  with  a  woman 
who  fostered  him  after  his  own  mother 
died  in  travail  with  him,  they  do  say, 
who  has  a  little  house,  beyond  that 
lump  of  a  mountain,  above  all  the 
others,  we  see  by  daylight ;  he  has 
been  in  England,  and  is  a  strange  one 
for  music.  He  owes  (owns,  possesses,) 
a  beautiful  harp — beautiful  I  The  Lord 
knows,  some  do  say,  that's  all  he 
owes  in  the  world,  so  (except)  his 
coracle  and  the  salmon  he  takes,  and 
what  young  people  do  give  him  at 
weddings  and  biddings,  where  he  goes 
to  play :  and  what's  that  to  keep  a 
wife?  Poor  Davy  Telynwr  I  Yet, 
by  my  soul,  we  all  say  we'd  rather 
see  her  his  than  this  foreigner  gentle- 
man's, who  has  almost  broke  her 
heart,  they  say,  by  coming  between 
her  and  her  own  dear  one." 

44  He's  not  come  yet,"  muttered  the 
other,  sullenly;  adding,  sharply  and 
bitterly,  44  Mighty  good  friends  you 
all  are,  to  wish  her  married  to  a 
beggar,  a  vagabond  harper,  rather 
than  to  a  gentleman." 

44  Why — to  be  sure,  sir — but  vows 
be  vows  —  love's  love  —  and  to  tell 
truth,  sir,"  (the  Welsh  blood  of  the 
Cardy  peasant  was  now  up,)  44  if  any 
foreign,  half  Welsh,  half  wild  Indian, 
sort  of  gentleman  had  sent  his  fine 
letters,  asking  my  sweetheart's  friends 
to  turn  me  off,  in  my  courting  days, 
and  prepare  my  wench  to  be  his  lady, 
instead  of  my  wife — I'd  have — I'd 
have " 

44  What  would  you  have  done  ?  " 
asked  the  other,  laughing  heartily. 

44  Cursed  him  to  St  Elian  ! "  roared 
the  other  ;  then,  dropping  his  voice 
into  a  solemn  tone,  44  put  him  into  his 
well.*  Fd  have  plagued  him,  I  war- 
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rant.  But  for  my  part,"  added  the 
man,  archly,  "  I  don't  believe  there's 
any  squire  lover  in  the  case— nor  that 
your  honour  ever  said  there  is."  The 
agent  here  vanished,  as  "if  in  haste, 
abruptly,  down  the  steep  path. 

During  this  conversation,  Winifred" 
had  reached  the  river.  While  she- 
stands  expectant,  not  in  happiness,, 
but  in  tears,  it  is  time  to  say  a  few 
words  of  the  lover  so  expected. 

David,  who  was  lately  become 
known  "  on  t'other  side  Tivy,"  by  the 
name  of  Nosdethiol  Telynwr,  that  is, 
44  night- walking  harper,"  was  an  idle- 
romantic  young  man,  almost  grown, 
out  of  youth,  who  had  long  lived 
away  from  Wales,  where  he  had  nei- 
ther relative  nor  friend  but  one  aged 
woman  who  had  been  his  first  nurse,, 
he  having  been  early  left  an  orphan. 
Without  settled  occupation  or  habits, 
he  was  understood  almost  to  depend 
for  bread  on  the  salmon  he  caught, 
and  trifling  presents  received.  A 
small  portable  harp,  of  elegant  work- 
manship, (adorned  with  4'  real  silver,'* 
so  ran  the  tale,)  was  the  companion  of 
his  moonlight  wanderings.  He  had  a, 
whim  of  serenading  those  who  had 
never  heard  of  a  4i  serenade,"  but 
were  not  the  less  sensible  of  a  placid 
pleasure  at  being  awakened  by  soft 
music  in  some  summer  night.  The 
simple  mountain  cottagers,  whose 
slumbers  he  thus  broke  or  soothed, 
often  attributed  the  sweet  sounds  to 
the  kindness  of  some  wandering  mem- 
ber of  the  44  Fair  Family,"  or  Tylwyth 
Teg,  the  fairies.  Nor  did  his  figure, 
if  discovered  vanishing  between  the 
trees,  if  some  one  ventured  to  peep 
out,  in  a  light  night,  dispel  the  illu- 
sion ;  for  it  appears,  that  the  fairy 
of  old  Welsh  superstition  was  not  of 
diminutive  stature.f  That  he  was 
44  very  learned,"  had  somewhere  ac- 
quired much  knowledge  of  books, 


*  St  Elian. — A  saint  of  Wales.  There  is  a  well  bearing  his  name ;  one  of  the 
jnany  of  the  holy  wells,  or  Ffynnonan,  in  "Wales.  A  man  whom  Mr  Pennant  had 
affronted,  threatened  him  with  this  terrible  vengeance.  Pins,  or  other  little  offer- 
ings, are  thrown  in,  and  the  curses  uttered  over  them. 

f  In  the  "  History  of  the  Gwyder  Family,"  it  is  stated,  that  some  members  of 
a,  leading  family  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  being  denounced  as  "  Llawrnds," 
murderers,  (from  Llawrnd,  red  or  bloody  hand,)  and  obliged  to  fly  the  country, 
returned  at  last,  and  lived  long  disguised,  in  the  woods  and  caves,  being  dressed 
all  in  green ;  so  that  (<  when  they  were  espied  by  the  country  people,  all  took  them 
for  the  "  Tylwyth  T£g,  the  fair  family,"  and  straight  ran  away. 
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however  little  of  men,  was  reported 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  ;  and  these 
few  particulars  were  almost  all  that 
was  known  even  to  Winifred,  who  had 
so  rashly  given  all  her  thoughts,  all 
her  hopes,  all  her  heart  almost,  (re- 
serving only  one  sacred  corner  for  her 
beloved  parents,)  to  this  dangerous 
stranger — for  stranger  he  was  still 
to  her  in  almost  all  outer  circum- 
si  ances  of  life.  This  was  partly  owing 
to  the  interposition  of  that  narrow  river, 
however  trivial  a  line  of  demarcation 
tlat  must  appear  to  English  people, 
accustomed  to  cross  even  great  rivers 
of  commerce,  like  the  Thames,  as  they 
would  step  over  a  brook  or  ditch,  by 
the  frequent  aid  of  bridges  and  boats. 
Ir  Wales,  bridges  are  too  costly  to  be 
common.  When  reared,  some  un- 
lucky high  flood  often  sweeps  them 
away.  Intercourse  by  ferryboats  and 
fo-.xls  is  liable  to  long  interruptions. 
The  dwellers  of  opposite  sides  frequent 
different  markets,  and  belong  frequent- 
ly to  different  counties.  The  nature 
of  the  soil  also  often  differs  wholly. 
Honce  it  happens,  that  sometimes  a 
farmer,  whose  eye  rests  continually  on 
the  little  farm  and  fields  of  another, 
on  the  opposite  "  bank,"  rising  from 
the,  river  running  at  the  base  of  his 
own  confronting  hill- side,  lives  on, 
igLorant  almost  of  the  name,  quite  of 
the  character,  of  their  tenant,  to  whom 
he  could  almost  make  himself  heard 
by  a  shout — if  it  happens  that  neither 
ford,  ferry,  nor  bridge,  is  within  short 
distance. 

u  The  people  of  t'other  side,"  is  an 
ex]  session  implying  nearly  as  much 
strangeness,  and  contented  ignorance 
of  these  neighbours,  and  no  neigh- 
bours, as  the  same  spoken  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Dover  or  Calais,  of  those  t'other 
side,  the  Channel.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore;, surprising  that  poor  Winifred 
(albeit  not  imprudent,  save  in  this 
new-sprung  passion,)  might  have  said 
with  the  poet,  too  truly, 

"  I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  what  guilt's 

in  that  heart ; 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever 

thou  art." 

This  wild  reckless  sentiment  (though 
scarcely  true  to  love's  nature,  which 
is  above  all  things  curious  about  all 
belonging  to  its  object)  did  in  her 
ease  illustrate  her  feelings.  Winifred 


had  lately  disclosed  to  her  dear  "  un- 
known "  the  ruin  impending  over  her 
father,  the  result  of  his  mingled  good- 
nature and  indolence,  he  having  per- 
mitted the  tenants  to  run  in  arrears, 
and  suffer  dilapidations,  as  already 
said ; — the  long  neglect,  however,  of 
the  East  Indian  landlord  being  at  the 
root  of  the  evil,  who  had  been  as  re- 
miss in  his  dealings  with  the  steward 
as  the  steward  with  the  tenants.  The 
first  appearance  of  this  newly  ap- 
pointed agent,  who  announced  the 
early  return  of  his  employer  to  take 
possession  of  the  decayedmanor-house, 
was  as  sudden  as  ominous  of  the 
ruin  of  old  John  Bevan.  The  hope 
he  held  out  of  the  "  Nabob"  espous- 
ing his  long-remembered  child,  Wini- 
fred, and  the  consequent  salvation  of  her 
father,  seemed  too  romantic  to  be  be- 
lieved. Yet  this  man  proved  himself 
duly  accredited  by  his  principal, and 
exercised  his  power  already  with  se- 
verity. The  fine  old  house  of  Taly- 
lynn,  a  mansion  rising  close  to  a  small 
beautiful  lake  skirted  by  an  antique 
park  with  many  deer,  was  already 
almost  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  "  squire  from  abroad." 
Meanwhile — what  most  excited  the 
ill-will  of  the  tenantry— this  odious 
persecutor  of  the  all- beloved  John 
Bevan  had  also  furbished  up  a  neat 
old  house  adjoining  the  park  gate,  as 
a  residence  for  himself;  while  poor 
Bevan's  farm-house  of  Llaneol  was 
suffered  to  fall  into  ruinous  decay — 
the  new  steward  even  neglecting  to 
keep  it  weather-tight. 

Thus  decayed,  and  almost  ruinous, 
it  seemed  more  in  harmony  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  ever  resigned  and  pa- 
tient man.  But  his  less  placid  dame, 
after  losing  the  services  of  Winifred, 
had  fallen  into  a  peevish  sort  of  de- 
spondency, as  the  father,  missing  her 
society,  and  its  finer  species  of  con- 
solation, had  sunk  into  a  more  placid 
apathy. 

David  had  received  the  hint  of  her 
possible  self-devotion  to  the  coming- 
u  squire"  with  very  little  philosophy, 
little  temper,  and  no  allowance  for  the 
feelings  of  an  only  daughter  expecting 
to  see  a  white-headed,  fond  father, 
dragged  from  his  home  to  a  jail.  He 
had  been  incensed ;  he  had  wronged 
her  by  imputations  of  sordid  motives — 
of  pride,  of  contempt  for  himself  as  a 
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beggar  ;  and  at  last  broke  from  her  in 
sullen  resentment,  after  requiring  her 
to  bring  all  his  letters,  at  their  next 
interview,  which  was  to  be  a  farewell 
one.  And  now  she  was  bringing  every 
thing  she  had  received  from  him,  in 
sad  obedience  to  this  angry  demand. 
Nor  was  all  his  wrath,  his  injustice, 
and  his  despair,  really  unacceptable  to 
her  secret  heart.  She  would  not  have 
had  him  patient  under  even  the  pros- 
pective possibility  of  her  marrying  an- 
other. 

But  his  manner  at  this  meeting  an- 
nounced a  change  in  his  whole  senti- 
ments. 

His  very  first  words,  (cold,  yet  kind, 
but  how  altered  in  tone !)  with  his 
constrained  deportment,  expressed  his 
acquiescence  in  her  purpose,  whether 
pride,  jealousy,'  or  a  juster  estimate 
of  her  filial  virtue,  had  induced  the 
stern  resolve. 

Winifred  had  never  known  the  full 
strength  of  her  own  passion  till  now ! 
The  idea  of  an  early  eternal  end  to 
their  ungratified  loves,  which  had  for 
some  time  become  familiar  to  her  own 
secret  mind,  assumed  a  new  and 
strange  terror  for  her  imagination 
the  moment  it  ceased  to  be  hers  alone. 
The  shock  was  novel  and  overpowering, 
when  the  separation  seemed  acquiesced 
in  by  him,  thus  putting  it  out  of  her 
own  power  to  hesitate  further  be- 
tween devotion  to  the  lover  or  to  the 
parent.  His  reconciled  manner,  his 
calm  taking  her  by  the  hand,  even  the 
kiss  which  she  could  not  resist,  were 
more  painful  than  his  utmost  resent- 
ment would  have  been.  Yet  there 
was  a  sad  severity  in  his  look,  as  his 
fine  countenance  of  deep  melancholy 
turned  to  the  bright  moon,  which  a 
little  comforted  her,  and  indicated 
that  it  was  pride  rather  than  patience 
which  led  to  his  affected  contentment. 
He  had  not  a  parent  to  nerve  his 
heart  to  the  sacrifice. 

"  I  passed  your  home  yesterday," 
he  began  sarcastically  :  "it  is  a  fine 
place  again,  already,  that  hall  of  Taly- 
lynn, and  wants  only  as  fine  a  mis- 
tress." 

"  Yon  wrong  me,  David  bach !  on 
my  life  and  soul  you  do,  dear  David !" 
she  replied  sobbing.  "  'Tis  a  hateful 
hall — a  horrid  hall !  If  it  were  only  T, 
your  poor  lost  Winifred,  that  was  to 
suffer,  oh!  how  much  sooner  would 
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I  be  carried  dead  into  a  vault,  than 
alive,  and  dressed  in  all  the  finest 
silks  of  India,  into  that  dreadful 
house  you  twit  me  with  ! — unkind, 
unkind!"  And  almost  fainting,  her 
head  sunk  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his 
arm  was  required  to  support  her. 

Instantly  she  recovered,  and  stood 
erect.  "  But  oh,  David,  there  is  an- 
other dreadful  place,  and  another  dear 
being  besides  you,  dearest,  that  I 
think  of  night  and  day !  The  horrid 
castle  jail — my  dear,  dear  father! 
Oh,  if  this  Lewis  speaks  truth,  and  if 
that  strange  boy — I  only  knew  him 
as  a  boy,  you  know — who  has  power 
to  ruin  him,  (will  surely  ruin  him !) 
will  indeed  forgive  him  all  he  owes  ; 
will  really  become  his  son— his  son- 
in-law,  instead  of  his  merciless  credi- 
tor ;  oh !  could  I  refuse  my  part, 
shocking  part  though  it  be  ?  I  should 
not  suffer  long,  David — I  feel  I  should 
not." 

"  And  pray,  what  hind  of  youth — 
boy  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  him — 
was  this  nabob  then?"  enquired  her 
lover,  apparently  startled  at  learning 
the  fact  of  her  having  had  some  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  his  powerful 
rival. 

u  A  youth !  a  mere  child,  when  I 
last  saw  him,"  she  answered.  "I 
thought  you  had  known  all  about 
him." 

"  Nothing  more  than  his  name ; 
how  came  you  in  his  company?" 

*'  His  father,  living  in  India,  was 
half-brother  to  our  old  squire,  Fitz- 
arthur  of  Talylynn.  His  mother  dy- 
ing, his  widower  father,  whose  health 
was  broken  up  before,  came  over 
here,  this  being  his  native  country,  in 
hope  of  recovering  it ;  but  died  at 
Talylynn,  leaving  one  child,  that 
little  orphan  boy,  heir,  after  his  half- 
uncle's  death,  to  all  this  property. 
You  have  often  heard  me  tell  how 
like  two  brothers  my  dear  father  and 
our  old  squire  were  always — though 
father  was  only  a  steward — how  he 
used  to  have  me  at  the  great  house, 
for  a  month  at  a  time,  where  he  had 
me  taught  by  a  lady  who  lived  with 
him,  before  I  went  to  school ;  and  so 
I  used  often  to  see  that  little  boy  in 
black — very  queer  and  sullen  he  was 
thought ;  but  he  had  no  playfellow, 
except  an  owl  that  he  kept  tame,  I 
remember,  and  cried  when  he  buried 
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him  in  the  garden, — the  only  time  he 
was  ever  known  to  cry,  he  was  so  still 
: ;nd  stern.  It  was  /  caught  him,  then 
acting  the  sexton  by  himself,  close 
by  the  high  box  hedge,  under  a  great 
tree.  I  remember  the  spot  now,  and 
i  emember  how  angry  I  made  him  by 
laughing." 

"  And  you  did  wrong  to  laugh,  if 
i;  was  so  serious  to  him." 

"  Oh!  but  I  did  not  know  he  was 
crying  when  I  laughed,  and  was  sorry 
when  I  detected  it.  One  thing  was, 
the  old  gentleman  was  so  jovial,  and 
loved  a  good  laugher,  and  was  rather 
too  fond  of  wine,  and  mostly  out 
bunting,  so  that  the  poor  boy  had  to 
find  his  own  amusement.  He  seemed 
fond  of  me,  but  hated,  he  said,  his 
imcle,  and  his  hounds,  and  his  ways, 
and  every  thing  there  but  his  own 
owl ;  so  that  nobody  was  sorry  when 
he  was  fetched  back  to  India,  to  be 
put  in  the  where  he  was  to  make 
the  fortune  he  has  now  made,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  And  your  little  heart  did  throb  a 
little,  and  sink  for  a  day,  when  this 
playfellow  was  shipped  oif  for  life,  as 
you  thought,  and  you  did  remember 
his  funeral  tears  over  his  owl,  and" — a 
quaver  of  voice  and  betrayed  earnest- 
ness revealed  the  jealous  pang  shoot- 
ing across  the  heart  of  the  speaker ; 
but  her  own  was  too  heavy  and  deep- 
ly anxious  to  prolong  this  desultory 
talk.  ,.v  - 

She  only  added — u  Heaven  knows 
how  little  I  thought  that  poor  stranger 
boy  would  ever  grow  to  be  what  he  is 
to  me  now." 

u  What  he  is  to  you?  Why,  what 
then  is  he,  Winifred?" 

"  The  horror  of  my  thoughts,  my 
dreams,  my" she  answered  sob- 
bing. "But  why  should  I  say  so? 
Wicked  I  am  to  feel  him  so,  if  he  is 
indeed  iQ  be  the  saviour  of  my  dear, 
dear  father !"  And  she  turned  away 
to  shed  relieving  tears. 

"And  this  little  packet  contains 
my  letters— a//,  does  it?"  he  asked, 
touching  the  small  parcel  she  had  de- 
posited within  a  cleft  of  the  hollow 
river-side  tree,  by  which  they  stood, 
the  post-office  of  their  happier  days, 
where,  concealed  by  thick  moss 
gathered  from  the  bole,  those  letters 
had  every  one  been  searched  for  and 
for nd — with  what  a  leap  of  heart, 


first  felt !  how  fondly  thrust  into  her 
bosom,  for  the  leisure  delight  of  open- 
ing at  home — and  all  in  vain ! 

"  All  but  one,"  she  answered  trem- 
ulously ;  "  I  brought  them  because 
3'ou  bade  me — but  you  were  so  angry 
then — let  me  take  them  back  ? "  and 
she  clutched  them  eagerly.  "At 
least  we  may  wait,  David — we  don't 
know  yet ;  I  do  suspect  that  Lewis 
Lewis — he  shuns  me  as  if  he  was 
conscious  of  some  wickedness ;  he's  as 
horrid  to  me  as  his  master — the 
thought  of  his  master — I  do  forbode 
something  awful  from  that  man !  It 
was  but  just  before  I  heard  yon 
brushing  among  those  great  low 
branches,  in  your  coracle,  that  I  fan- 
cied I  saw  him  stealing,  as  if  to 
watch,  or  perhaps  waylay  you  ;  but  I 
am  full  of  dismal  thoughts." 

He  had  not  the  heart  to  force  his 
letters,  so  reluctantly  resigned,  from 
her  chilly  hand.  But  he  held  in  his 
what  was  calculated  to  inspire  pain 
quite  as  poignant.  In  the  fond  ad- 
miration of  her  fancy's  first  object, 
she  had  vehemently  longed  for  a  por- 
trait of  that  rather  singular  face — a 
long  oval,  with  lofty  forehead,  already 
somewhat  corrugated  by  habits  of 
deep  thought,  in  his  lonely  night-lov- 
ing existence ;  its  mixture  of  passion, 
dumb  poetry,  its  constitutional  or  ad- 
ventitious profound  melancholy,  ever 
present,  till  his  countenance  gradually 
lighted  up,  after  her  coming  and  her 
animating  discourse,  like  some  deep 
gloomy  valley  growing  light  as  the 
sun  surmounts  a  lofty  bank,  gleaming 
through  its  pines.  She  had  forced 
him  to  take  a  piece  of  money  for  pro- 
curing this  so  desired  keepsake,  and 
every  time  they  met,  she  had  fondly 
hoped  to  have  the  little  portrait  put 
into  her  hand.  Now,  instead,  he 
presented  the  unused  money — would 
she  retain  the  image  of  a  sweetheart 
in  the  home  of  her  stern  and  lordly 
husband?  Her  heart  confessed  that 
she  must  no  longer  wish  for  it — but  it 
sunk  within  her  at  the  thought,  how 
soon  that  innocent  would  be  a  guilty 
wish ;  and  when  he  surprised  her  with 
the  money  so  suddenly,  she  involuntari- 
ly shuddered,  forebpreto  close  her  hand 
upon  it,  let  it  slide  from  her  palm,  and 
murmured  only  with  her  innocent 
plaintiff  voice,  "  I  shall  never  have 
your  picture  now — never!11  And 
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then  she  dejected  her  eyes  to  the  little 
parcel  of  letters,  written,  received, 
kissed,  and  kept,  like  something  holy, 
so  long  in  vain  ;  and  all  the  charming 
hopeful  hours  in  which  each  was 
found,  when  some  longer  absence  had 
given  to  each  a  deeper  interest,  and 
higher  value — those  hours  never  to 
return,  came  shadowing  over  her 
mind,  memory,  and  soul,  and  a  le- 
thargy of  despairing  grief  imposed  a 
ghost-like  semblance  of  calm  on  her 
whole  figure,  and  her  face  slowly  as- 
sumed a  deadly  paleness,  even  to  the 
lips,  visible  even  by  the  moon.  David 
grew  alarmed,  relapsed  into  the  full 
fondness  of  former  hours,  folded  the 
dumb,  drooping,  and  agonized  young 
woman  in  his  arms,  to  his  bosom! 
without  her  betraying  consciousness, 
and  yet  she  was  not  fainting ;  she 
stood  upright,  and  her  eyes,  though 
fixed  as  if  glazed,  still  expressed  love 
in  their  almost  shocking  fixedness. 

The  young  man  grew  terrified. 
"  Look  up !  speak  to  me !  Winifred, 
dear  Winifred,  my  own  Winifred,  in 
spite  of  all ! "  he  broke  forth.  "  Smile 
at  me,  my  dearest,  once  more,  and 
keep  these  foolish  letters  you  so  value, 
keep  them  a//."  And  he  thrust  them 
into  her  passive  hand. 

Aroused  by  his  words  and  action, 
poor  Winifred,  starting  with  a  gasp, 
wildly  kissed  the  little  packet,  and 
thanked  him  by  an  embrace  more 
passionate  than  her  prudence  or  mo- 
desty would  have  permitted,  had  they 
been  happy. 

"  And  my  portrait — my  ugliness  in 
paint,  and  on  ivory  too,  dearest,  you 
shall  have  yet,  as  you  desire  it,"  he 
added,  forcing  pleasantry  ;  "  only  do 
not  fall  into  that  frightful  sort  of 
trance  again." 

He  little  knew  what  deadliness  of 
thoughts,  almost  of  purpose,  had  pro- 
duced that  long  abstracted  fit.  The 
most  exemplary  prudence  (the  result 
of  a  sound  mind  and  heart)  had  char- 
acterised this  young  woman  till  now. 
While  yet  at  home,  her  bodily  activity 
surprised  her  parents.  Their  means 
having  been  long  but  low,  they  had 
little  help  in  their  dairy  and  small 
farming  concerns.  She  often  sur- 
prised her  mother  with  the  sight  of 
the  butter  already  churned,  the  ewes 
already  milked,  or  the  cheeses  pressed, 
when  she  arose.  She  was  abroad  in 


the  heavy  dews  of  morning,  when  the 
sun  at  midsummer  rises  in  what  is 
properly  the  night,  regarded  as  the 
hour  of  rest — abroad,  happy  and  cheer- 
ful, calling  the  few  cows  in  the  misty 
meadows,  JSTor  did  this  habit  of  early 
rising  prevent  her  indulging  at  night 
her  one  unhappy  habit — romance- 
reading  ;  a  pleasure  which  she  enjoyed 
through  the  kindness  of  many  ladies 
of  the  town  of  Cardigan,  who  after- 
wards established  her  in  her  school 

at  K .     They  supplied  her  with 

theseiilangerous  volumes  that  exalted 
passion — love  in  excess — above  all 
the  aims  and  pursuits  of  life  :  repre- 
sented her  who  loves  most  madly  as 
most  worthy  of  sympathy ;  and  even, 
too  often,  crowned  the  heroine  with 
the  palm  of  of  self-martyrdom — mak- 
ing suicide  itself  no  longer  a  crime  or 
folly,  but  almost  a  virtue,  under  cer- 
tain contingencies. 

When  poverty  increased,  the  activity 
of  her  powerful  intellect  was  brought 
into  display,  as  much  as  her  personal 
activity  had  been,  in  devising  re- 
sources. She  had  acquired  some  skill 
in  drawing,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  she  im- 
proved herself  so  far  as  to  execute 
very  respectable  drawings  of  the  ruins 
of  Kilgerran  Castle,  on  her  own  river, 
and  other  fine  scenes  of  Wales ;  and 
these  were  sold  for  her  (or  rather  for 
her  parents)  by  others,  at  fairs  and 
wakes,  where  she  never  appeared  her- 
self. When  residing  at  the  village, 
her  wheel  was  heard  in  the  morning 
before  others  were  stirring,  and  at 
late  night,  after  every  other  one 
was  still.  Her  little  light,  gleaming 
in  the  lofty  village,  espied  between 
the  hanging  trees,  was  the  guiding  star 
of  the  belated  fisher  up  the  narrow 
goafs-path  which  led  to  the  village, 
who  could  always  obtain  light  for  his 
pipe  at  "  Miss  Sevan's,  the  school," 
when  not  a  casement  had  exhibited  a 
taper  for  hours.  But  the  evil  of  all 
this  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body 
was,  that  it  maintained  an  unnatural 
state  of  excitement  in  the  one,  and  of 
weakness  (disguised  by  that  fever  of 
imagination)  in  the  other.  Sleep,  the 
preserver  of  health  and  tranquillity  of 
mind,  was  exchanged  for  lonely  emo- 
tions excited  by  night  reading.  She 
was  weeping  over  the  dramatist's 
fifth  act  of  tragedy,  or  the  romancist's 
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more  morbid  appeals  to  the  passions, 
•while  nature  demanded  rest.  Then 
.;ui  accidental  meeting  with  the  young 
harper — he  recovering  a  book  she  had 
dropped  into  the  Tivy  out  of  her  hand, 
•'rom  having  fallen  asleep  through 
exertion,  and  restoring  it  with  a  grace 
quite  romance-hero  like — produced  a 
new  era,  and  new  excitement — that 
of  the  heart.  Thenceforth,  she  became 
"•'  of  imagination  all  compact,"  how- 
over  her  strong  sense  preserved  her 
purity  and  virtue.  But  no  more 
dangerous  lover  could  be  imagined 
than  such  a  loose  hanger-on,  rather 
than  member,  of  society  as  David  the 
Telynwr — for  his  nature  was  hers  ; 
except,  perhaps,  in  virtuous  resolu- 
tion, he  was  a  female  Winifred.  Yet 
he  possessed  a  romantic  "  leaning,  at 
least,  to  virtue's  side." 

This  was  oddly  exemplified  now, 
(to  return  to  their  present  position ;) 
for  as  soon  as  her  partial  recovery  had 
.removed  his  alarm,  he  grew  cold,  and 
almost  severe  in  his  manner,  and  broke 
forth— 

"  So,  then, Winifred  would  willingly 
pore  over  the  love-letters  of  a  sweet- 
heart while  tinder  a  husband's  roof ! 
She  thinks  this  beauty  enough  for 
him — she  would  reserve  her  thoughts, 
wishes,  every  thing  else,  for  his  old 
rival ; — every  thing  but  what  a  ring, 
and  a  few  words,  makes  his  right  by 
law,  the  poor  husband  is  to  leave  to 
any  old  sweetheart  that  may  come 
prowling  round  his  gates !  That's 
gross  !  Is  it  not,  Winifred  ?  " 

Alas  !  the  heart-broken  young  wo- 
man had  been  meditating  on  far  other 
issue  to  their  brief  attachment !  On 
death  ! — death  on  her  wedding-day, 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  at 
once  her  father's  liberty  and  her  own 
virtue;  for  her  reading  had  taught 
her  that  marriage,  where  the  mind 
and  heart  were  so  wholly  engaged 
elsewhere,  was  no  better  than  legalised 
prostitution.  With  a  look  of  dark 
intensity  of  meaning,  Winifred  broke 
her  lengthened  silence,  saying  hol- 
lowly— 

"I  was  not  looking  so  far  forward — 
I  was  not  looking  beyond  that  day — 

not  to  that  " night,  she  would  have 

said,  but  modesty  stopped  her  speech. 
41  And  you  can  be  so  calm !  so  thought- 
ful !  You  can  be  reasoning  about  my 
duties  during  a  life !  you  can  be 
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pleading  for  my  future  husband !  Oh, 
I  wish  I  were  like  you !  And  yet,  I 
bless  God,  that  you  are  not  like  me  ! 
I  would  not  have  you  feel  as  I  do  for 
the  world !  No,  not  even  know  what 
I  am  feeling,  thinking,  dearest,  at  this 
moment." 

"No! "  David  again  muttered,  more 
and  more  severely,  "  I  cannot  submit 
to  have  my  letters  and  trifling  keep- 
sakes to  be  tossed  about  by  him !  It 
is  weakness  to  wish  it,  Winifred  Be- 
van ;  and  worse  for  me  to  grant  it." 

"You  shall  have  them  all— all— all ! " 
she  exclaimed,  in  passionate  agony, 
composed  of  tenderness,  anguish, 
anger,  recklessness,  with  a  bitterness 
of  irony  keener  to  her  own  heart,  than 
to  him  who  roused  that  terrible  reac- 
tion of  her  nature.  "I'll  run  and 
fetch  them  all  this  very  night !  Oh, 
they'll  serve  for  your  new  love.  You 
may  copy  your  letters.  I'm  sure,  if 
she  have  a  human  heart,  they'll  move 
it — they'll  win  it !  Strike  my  name 
out,  and  you  may  send  the  very  letters. 
She  will  not  know  that  another  heart 
was  broken  by  giving  them  up !  She 
will  not  know  the  stains  are  tears  of 
pleasure  dropped  upon  them !  And 
you  shall  have  that  too,  if  you  will — 
if  you  must ! " 

"  Which  ?  what  ?  dearest  creature, 
but  compose  yourself — pray  do  ! "  he 
said,  again  alarmed. 

"  That  you  sent  with  the  lock  of 
hair — this  hair ! "  she  answered  wildly. 
"  But  you  will  leave  me  the  little  lock? 
Oh,  there's  plenty  to  cut  for  another 
here ! "  and  she  laughed  hysterically, 
frightfully,  and  played  with  his  pro- 
fusion of  raven  hair ;  but  it  was  mourn- 
ful play.  "  Leave  me — do  leave  poor 
Winifred  that,  David,  for  the  love  of 
God !  In  mercy,  leave  it !  I  will  not 
ask  for  the  picture  again — I  will  not 
wish  it,  if  you  say  I  must  not ;  but  the 
hair — the  poor  bit  of  hair — he  !  oh, 
misery !  he  shall  never  see  it !  I  my- 
self will  never  cry  over  it — never  look 
at  it,  if  you  think  it  wrong — never  till 
I'm  dying,  David — dying!  There 
will  be  no  harm  then,  you  know,  in 
looking — in  a  poor  dying  creature's 
look,  who  has  done  with  passions,  life, 
love,  every  thing.  And  none— none 
shall  see  it  but  those  who  lay  me  out, 
or  they  who  find  my — oh  !  we  none  of 
us  know  where  we  may  die,  or  how !  It 
may  be  alone,  dearest — alone  I  Oh, 
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the  comfort  it  will  be  to  have  a  part 
of  very  you  to  hold— to  hold  by,  like 
this  very  hand,  in  my  death-damp 
one.  Let  me  have  it ! "  she  shrilly 
implored,  in  delirious  energy.  "I 
want  it  to  take  with  me  to  my  death- 
bed—to my  death-pit— my  grave, 
whatever  it  may  be — to  heaven  itself 
—to  our  place  of  meeting  again,  if  it 
were  possible  !  Oh,  that  it  were  pos- 
sible !  and  that  I  might  bring  back  to 
you  there  the  kiss — the  long  kiss — 
you  shall  leave  on  these  wretched  lips 
when  we  part  for  ever  and  for  ever 
here !  Will  you  take  it  from  me, 
David,  my  heart,  my  soul  ?  No,  you 
will  not?'" 

The  crisis  of  love's  parting  agony 
was  at  its  height.  Half- conscious  of 
her  own  dangerous  prostration  of  soul 
and  mind  under  its  power,  she  turned 


from  the  dear  object,  and  rested  her 
forehead  against  the  trunk  of  their 
old  tree  of  assignation  ;  and  a  steady, 
sadder  shower  of  tears,  relieving  her 
full  heart,  followed  this  storm  of  vari- 
ous and  rapid  emotions,  sweeping  over 
one  weakened  mind,  like  thunder- 
clouds charged  with  electric  fire,  borne 
on  a  whirlwind  over  a  whole  land- 
scape, in  a  few  minutes  of  mingled 
gloom  and  glory.  For,  in  the  sublime 
of  passion,  whatever  be  its  nature,  is 
there  not  a  terrible  joy,  a  secret  glori- 
fying of  the  earthy  nature,  which  we 
may  compare  to  such  elemental  war — 
now  hanging  all  heaven  in  mourning, 
and  bringing  night  on  noonday,  and 
presently  illuminating  that  day  with 
a  ghastly,  momentary  light,  brilliant 
even  beyond  its  own  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 


Llaneol,  the  dilapidated  farm-house 
of  the  expelled  steward,  old  Bevan, 
stood  beautifully  in  a  wooded  glen, 
watered  by  a  shallow  stream,  between 
a  brook  and  river  in  size.  A  pretty 
greensward,  of  perpetual  vivid  hue, 
stretched  quite  up  to  the  threshold — 
its  "  fold,"  or  farm-yard,  being  small, 
and  situated  behind.  A  wooded 
mountain  rose  opposite,  topped  by  a 
range  of  many-tinted  cliffs,  splintered 
like  thunder-stricken  battlements,  and 
resembling,  in  their  fretted  and  time- 
worn  fronts,  rich  cathedral  architecture 
in  ruins.  Extensive  sheep-walks  rose 
in  russet,  lofty  barrenness  behind,  but 
allowing  below  breadth  for  venerable 
oaks,  and  a  profusion  of  underwood, 
to  shelter  the  white,  but  no  longer 
well -thatched,  farm  -  cottage,  and 
screening  that  umbrageous  valley  from 
the  colder  wind ;  while  the  many  sheep, 
seen,  and  but  just  seen,  dotting  the 
lofty  barrier,  beautified  the  scene  by 
the  pastoral  ideas  which  their  dim- 
seen  white  inspired.  Only  the  songs 
of  birds  distinguished  the  noonday 
from  the  night,  unless  when  the  flail 
was  heard  in  the  barn,  through  the 
open  doors  of  which,  coloured  by 
mosses,  the  river  glistened,  and 
the  green,  with  its  geese,  gleamed  the 
more  picturesquely  for  this  rustic 
perspective. 

As  Winifred  was  approaching  this 
tranquil  vale — her  native  vale — after 
an  absence  at  the  town  of  Cardi- 


gan, where  she  had  been  seeking: 
assistance  for  her  father,  with  little 
success,  she  was  startled  by  the 
unusual  sound  of  many  voices,  and 
soon  saw,  aghast,  the  whole  of  the 
rustic  furniture  standing  about  on 
the  pretty  green,  her  infant  play-place; 
the  noisy  auctioneer  mounted  on  the 
well-known  old  oaken  table  ;  even  her 
mother's  wheel  was  already  knocked 
down  and  sold,  and  her  father's  own 
great  wicker  chair  was  ready  to  be- 
put  up,  while  rude  boys  were  trying  its 
rickety  antiquity  by  a  furious  rocking. 
On  no  occasion  is  so  much  joviality 
indulged  (in  Wales)  as  on  that  of  an 
auction  "  under  a  distress  for  renV 
(which  was  the  case  here) — an  occa- 
sion of  calamity  and  ruin  to  the 
owner.  Even  in  the  event  of  an 
auction  caused  by  a  death,  where  the 
common  course  of  nature  has  removed 
the  possessor  from  those  "  goods  and 
chattels"  which  are  now  useless  to  him, 
a  sale  is  surely  a  melancholy  spectacle 
to  creatures  who  use  their  minds,  and 
possess  feelings  befitting  a  brotherhood 
of  Christians,  or  even  heathens.  To  see 
the  inmost  recesses  of  "  home,  sweet 
home,"  thrown  open  to  all  strangers  ; 
the  most  treasured  articles  (often 
descended  as  heir-looms  from  ances- 
tors, and  therefore  possessing  an  in- 
trinsic value,  quite  unsuspected  by 
others,  for  the  owner,)  ransacked, 
tossed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  at  last 
u  knocked  down  "  at  a  nominal  price 
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— even  this  is  a  mournful  exhibition. 
But  where  the  ruthless  hand  of  his 
brother  man  has  wrested  those  valu- 
ables from  their  possessor,  instead  of 
inevitable  death's  tearing  him  from 
them — where  that  very  owner  and 
his  family  are  present,  sadly  listening 
to  the  ceaseless  jokes  (thoughtlessly 
inhuman)  lavished  by  the  auctioneer, 
and  re-echoed  by  the  crowd,  over 
those  old  familiar  objects — witnessing 
the  happy  excitement  of  rival  bidders, 
and  the  universal  pleasure  over  his 
ruin,  like  the  cry  and  flocking  of  vul- 
ti  res  over  a  battle-field,  witnessed  by 
wretches  still  alive,  though  mortally 
wounded;  what  can  exceed  the  shock- 
in  g  transgression  of  human  brotherhood 
presented  by  such  a  scene !  A  scene  of 
evcry-day  occurrence — a  scene  never 
seeming  to  excite  even  one  reflection 
ki  ndred  to  these  natural,  surely,  and  ob- 
vious feelings — yet  one  terribly  recall- 
ing to  the  pensive  observer  that  axiom, 
Homo  ad  hominem  lupus  est !  Doubt- 
less the  fraudulent  or  utterly  reckless 
debtor  is,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  the 
first  "  wolfish"  assailant  of  his  bro- 
ther. But  how  many  of  these  familiar 
tragedies  are  as  truly  the  result  of 
unforeseen,  unforeseeable  contingen- 
cies, as  diseases  or  other  events,  con- 
sidered the  visitations  of  God !  One, 
or  two,  or  three,  sick  and  heavy 
hearts  and  wrounded  minds,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hundred  happy,  light  ones, 
buoyed  up  by  fierce  cupidity  and  keen 
bargain- hunting,  and  exhilarated  by 
drink  and  by  fun,  and  all  drawn  together 
by  the  misery  of  those  outcast  few. 

Poor  Bevan  had  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  this  sudden  execution,  put  in 
by  his  treacherous  supplanter,  Lewis 
Lewis.  But  what  most  excited  the 
anger  of  his  old  attached  neighbours, 
was  the  fact  that  many  of  these  goods 
were  bought  by  an  agent  of  Lewis,  to 
finish  furnishing  his  own  newly  re- 
paired house  by  the  old  park  wall. 
Winifred  learned  that  her  parents  had 
removed  to  a  friendly  neighbour's,  at 
some  distance,  but  suspected  the  worst 
— his  removal  to  jail. 

Not  now  the  weakness  of  woman 
prevailed  over  her  presence  of  mind, 
as  we  have  lately  seen  it  do  in  her 
interview  with  a  beloved  object.  She 
commanded  her  agitation,  so  far  as  to 
bid  for  her  father's  old  chair,  but  in 
vain  ;  for  her  timid  bidding,  faltered 
fron^  behind  a  crowd,  failed  to  catch 
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the  ear  of  the  jocular  auctioneer,  (who, 
in  Wales,  must  always  be  somewhat 
of  a  mountebank,)  and  the  favourite 
chair  was  gone  at  once,  after  the 
wheel,  and  the  many  old  familiar 
chattels  which  she  saw  standing,  now 
the  property  of  strangers. 

Events  crowded  fast  on  each  other, 
hurrying  on  that  terrible  hour  in  which 
a  revolting  act  of  self-devotion  was  to 
render  even  this  domestic  horror  of 
little  injury  to  her  parents.  "I  will  buy 
'  daddy '  a  better  chair,  or  he  shall 
have  enough  to  buy  a  better,  when  I 
am  gone,"  she  murmured  to  herself. 
For  now  the  rumour  grew  rife,  that 
Mr  Fitzarthur  had  actually  landed, 
was  daily  expected ;  and,  in  confir- 
mation, she  received  through  a  neigh- 
bour present,  a  letter  left  for  her  by 
her  father,  stating  that  he  had  now 
actually  received,  under  the  Nabob's 
own  hand,  a  proposal  of  marriage, 
which  the  generous  old  man  (who 
well  knew  her  engagements  to  another} 
solemnly  charged  her  to  reject,  at  all 
hazards  to  himself.  He  further  begged 
her  to  come  quickly  to  the  temporary 
place  of  refuge  he  and  her  mother  had 
found  under  the  roof  of  a  hill  cottage* 
just  now  tenantless  through  the  death 
of  a  relative.  Thither,  with  heavy 
heart,  Winifred  hastened  by  the  fir&t 
light  of  morning. 

"  The  hill,"  an  expression  much  in 
the  mouths  of  Welsh  rural  people, 
signifies  not  any  particular  one,  as  it 
would  in  England,  but  the  whole 
desolate  regions  of  the  mountain 
heights  ;  the  homeless  place  of  ever- 
whistling  winds,  and  low  bellowing 
clouds,  mingling  with  the  mist  of  the 
mountain,  into  one  black  smoke-like 
rolling  volume — the  place  of  dismal 
pools  and  screaming  kites,  full  of  bogs, 
concealed  by  a  sickly  yellowish  herb- 
age in  the  midst  of  the  russet  waste, 
boundlessly  wearying  the  eye  with  its 
sober  monotony  of  tint.  If  a  pool  or 
lake  relieve  it  by  reflecting  the  sky, 
on  approach  it  is  found  choked  all 
round  by  high  rushes,  and  shadowed 
by  low  strangely-shaped  rocks,  tinted 
by  mosses  of  dingy  hue ;  the  water  that 
glistened  pleasantly  in  the  distance, 
shrinks  now  to  a  mere  pond,  (the 
middle  space,  too  deep  for  bullrushea 
and  other  weeds  to  take  root.)  The- 
deep  stillness,  or  the  un intermitted 
hollow  blowing  of  the  wind  (according 
to  the  weather)  are  equally  mournful 
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The  rotten  soil  is  cleft  and  torn  into 
guileys  and  small  channels,  in  which  the 
mahogany-coloured  rivulets,  springing 
from  the  peat  morass,  straggle  silently 
with  a  sluggish  motion  in  harmony 
with  the  lifeless  scene.  There,  if  a 
weedy-roofed  hut  do  appear,  (detected 
by  its  thin  feeble  smoke  column)  or 
the  shepherd  who  tenants  it  should 
show  his  solitary  figure  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  only  upright  object  where 
is  not  one  tree- trunk,  neither  the 
home  of  man  nor  man's  appearance 
lessens  the  sense  of  almost  savage 
solitude  ;  the  one  so  lonely,  not  a 
smoke- wreath  being  visible  all  round, 
'beside ;  the  other,  as  he  loiters  by, 
•watching  some  sheep  on  some  distant 
-bank,  so  shy  and  wild-looking,  and, 
to  appearance,  so  melancholy,  so  for- 
lorn. Meanwhile,  as  we  "  plod  our 
'weary  way,"  some  dip  in  the  wavy 
Tound  of  olive-hued  lumpish  moun- 
tains, or  an  abrupt  huge  chasm  of  aw- 
ful rocks,  each  side  being  almost  per- 
pendicular, startles  the  traveller  with 
a  far-down  prospect  of  some  sunshiny, 
rich,  leafy,  valley  region,  at  once 
-showing  at  what  a  bleak  elevation  he 
-has  been  roaming  so  long,  and  tanta- 
lizing him  with  the  contrast  of  that 
far,  far  off,  low,  luring  landscape, 
rendering  more  irksome  than  before 
the  dead,  heathery  desert,  inter- 
minably undulating  before,  behind, 
and  all  round  him. 

The  little  farm  whither  old  Bevan 
had  retired,  stood  high  in  such  a 
desert  as  this,  on  the  very  verge  of 
such  a  mountain-portal,  (a  bwlch, 
pronounced  boolch,  the  Welsh  call 
it,)  an  antique  stone  cottage,  hanging 
like  a  nest  on  one  of  the  side  banks, 
dismal  itself,  but  all  that  under  world 
of  pastoral  pleasantness  below,  in  full 
though  dim  perspective.  A  premature 
decay  is  always  visible  on  these  kind 
of  wild,  weather-beaten  homes,  in 
the  torn  thatch  ;  the  walls  tinged  with 
green,  and  generally  propped  to  resist 
the  effects  of  the  powerful  winds.  If 
white-washed,  which  they  really  are, 
broad  streaks  of  green  are  visible,  from 
the  frequent  heavy  rains,  tinged  by 
the  mosses  and  weeds  of  the  roof. 
The  clouds,  attracted  by  the  heights, 
•career  on  the  strong  blast,  so  low  and 
close,  as  often  to  shut  up  the  dingy 
human  nest  in  a  dreary  day  of  its 
.own,  while  all  below  is  blue  serene. 

To  this  melancholy  abode,  its  few 


rustic  chattels  still  standing  there,  left 
since  the  death  of  its  tenant,  Winifred 
toiled  up  by  a  steep,  wild,  but  well- 
known  track,  but  found  not  father, 
mother,  or  living  thing,  except  one, 
so  much  in  unison  with  the  wild  me- 
lancholy of  the  scene,  as  to  exalt  it 
almost  to  horror.  This  was  a 
wretched  idiot  man,  dressed  in  female 
attire,  perfectly  harmless,  and  kept, 
as  a  parish  pauper,  at  an  adjacent 
farm.  He  was  noted  for  fidelity  to 
any  one  who  flattered  him  by  some 
little  commission.  This  ragged  object 
presented  to  her  the  key  of  the  padlock 
on  the  door,  with  the  words  "  gone, 
gone,  gone ! ''  She  entered,  and  found, 
to  her  surprise,  excellent  refreshment 
provided  in  the  desolate  house,  evi- 
dently but  lately  deserted.  But  what 
riveted  her  eyes,  was  a  letter  to  her- 
self in  the  handwriting  of  David,  but 
tremulously  written,  announcing  his 
inability  to  keep  an  appointment, 
(one  more !)  which  they  had  made,  to 
part  for  ever — her  terrible  distress,  it 
will  be  remembered,  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, deterring  the  young  man  from 
any  further  trial  of  her  feelings.  He 
further  informed  her  that  Mr  Fitzar- 
thur  was  certainly  arrived,  and  had 
taken  up  his  temporary  abode  at  the 
pretty  house  by  the  park,  designed  by 
Lewis  Lewis  for  his  own  residence. 
Moreover,  she  learned  that  her  father 
and  mother  anxiously  expected  her  at 
that  house  to  which  they  had  re- 
moved, but  did  not  reveal  that  he  had 
been  removed  in  the  care  of  two  bailiffs, 
and  the  house  named  was  but  a  rest- 
ing place  in  his  transit  to  jail. 

When  the  mind  is  enfeebled  by  re- 
peated blows,  it  often  happens  that 
some  one,  which  to  others  may  appear 
the  slightest  of  all,  produces  the 
greatest  effect,  its  pain  being  quite 
disproportioned  to  its  real  importance. 
Thus  it  happened,  that,  amidst  all  her 
trials,  Winifred  felt  the  loss  of  her 
father's  favourite  chair  as  a  crowning 
misery,  trivial  as  was  that  loss,  when 
hope  itself  was  lost.  She  had  identi- 
fied that  very  humble  chattel  with  his 
figure  almost  her  life  long.  She  almost 
expected  to  see  the  two  fair  hands 
(for,  truth  to  tell,  the  aged  steward 
had  never  worked  hard)  on  each 
side,  and  the  venerable  kind  face  pro- 
jected forwards  from  its  deep  concave, 
arched  over  that  white  head,  to  smile 
welcome  to  her  even  as  it  stood  out 
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on  the  little  green.     The  intrusion  of 
l>oy  clowns,  one  after  another,  into  its 
seat  seemed  a  grievous  insult  to  the 
unhappy  owner,  though  absent.     Yet 
r  sad  comfort  rose  in  the  thought  of 
her  ability  to  reinstate  her  father  in 
i  11  his  lost  comforts,  through  this  ter- 
rible marriage.     Then  she  grew  impa- 
tient in  her  longing  to  console  him  by 
insurance  of  this,  notwithstanding  his 
generous  wish  that  her  hand  should 
go  where  he  knew  her  heart  had  irre- 
trievably been  given.    But  these  re- 
peated disappointments  in  finding  the 
'parents  she  longed  to  fold  to    her 
l>osom,  postponing  this  little  gratifica- 
tion, (the  telling  him  she  would  repur- 
chase the  old  family  chair,)  now  quite 
overcame  the  fortitude  she  had  till 
now  exhibited.     She  sate  down  sick 
at  heart— turned  with  aversion  from 
the  refreshment  her  fatigue  required, 
and  wept  bitterly.     Superstition,  and 
two  mysterious  incidents,  even  while 
she  remained  on  the  hill,  if  indeed  they 
T/ere  more  than  superstition's  coinage, 
helped  to  depress  her.    Just  before 
she  reached  this  forlorn  house  with  the 
haggard,   aged,    horrid- looking   idiot 
prowling  round  it,  with  his  rags  flut- 
tering in  the  wind,  she  thought  that 
the  figure  of  the  hated  steward  and 
spy  moved  along  a  wild  path  on  the 
opposite  side  of  that  great  mountain- 
cleft,  traversed  by  a  noisy  torrent  al- 
most the  depth  of  the  whole  hill,  near 
the  top  of  which  this  cottage  was 
perched.    His  being  there  alone  was 
retiring  marvellous,  but  an  ominous 
horror  seemed,  in  her  mind,  to  hover 
round  that  man,  who  (as  if  conscious 
of  some  deadly  evil  which  was  through 
him  to  overwhelm  her  some  time) 
scudiously  avoided  direct  intercourse 
Tith  his  victim. 

The  second  incident  which  might 
have  sprung  from  the  dwelling  of  her 
mind's  eye  on  the  absent  features  of 
him,  who,  it  seemed,  refused  to  meet 
her  again,  was  an  apparition,  or  what 
she  deemed  such,  of  her  dear  Night- 
harper!  One  of  those  dense  flying 
clouds,  so  common  even  at  moderate 
elevations  when  the  mists  roll  down 
the  hills,  suddenly  enveloping  the  lone 
1<  ifty  spot,  left  but  a  little  area  of  a 
'few  yards  for  vision,  a  dungeon  walled 
v  ith  fog,  which  kept  circulating  furi- 
onsly  on  the  blast  like  a  great  smoke, 
in  continuous  whirls.  And  through 
some  momentary  fissure  in  this  white 
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wall,  she  imagined  the  pallid 
almost  ghastly  visage  of  her  forsaken 
lover  appeared  intensely  looking  to- 
ward her,  as  she  stood  on  the  rude 
threshold,  looking  out  on  the  tempo- 
rary storm  that  had  shut  her  up. 
Her  vague  apprehension  of  some  evil 
arising  to  David,  her  mind's  perpetual 
object,  from  the  man  she  believed 
herself  to  have  espied  just  before,  was 
rarely  absent  from  her  thought.  Com- 
bining the  two  appearances,  she  be- 
came more  and  more  fancy-fraught, 
thus  confined,  as  it  were,  in  an  ele- 
mental solitude  of  the  mountain  and 
the  cloud,  where,  for  the  present,  we 
leave  her,  to  narrate  the  fate  of  her 
father. 

The  novel  calamity  of  arrest  for 
debt  was  borne  by  the  respectable  old 
man,  John  Bevan,  with  a  patience  and 
dignity  that  no  study  of  philosophy 
could  have  inspired.     Though  some- 
what inactive,   he  felt  that,  in  the 
honest  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  stood 
acquitted  in  the  sight  of  God,  though 
not  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  of  all  fault, 
at  least  of  any  one  meriting  the  terri- 
ble punishment  of  imprisonment.     It 
was  near  nightfall  when  two  emis- 
saries of  the  law  appeared,  announcing 
that  horses  waited  at  the  neighbouring 
inn  to  convey  him  to  jail  with  the  first 
light  of  morning.   The  poor  old  dame, 
his  wife,  was  not  to  be  pacified  by  the 
efforts  of  the  two  bailiffs,  who  execu- 
ted their  commission  with  the  utmost 
gentleness,  by  order,  as  it  appeared, 
of  the  Nabob  himself,  notwithstanding 
that  the  old  man's  stern  self-denying 
rejection  of  his  overture  for  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  had  determined  him  to  let 
his    agent    proceed    to    extremities. 
Soothing  as  well  as  he  could  both  her 
grief  and  her  rage — for  the  latter  rose 
unreflectingly  against  the  mere  agents 
in  this  grievous,  infliction — old  Bevan. 
smoked  his  pipe  as  usual  to  the  end, 
and  then  requested  permission  to  take 
a  little  walk  only  to  the  church,  which 
stood  a  short  way  from  the  solitary 
house  where  they  surprised  him. 

"  You  see  I  cannot  run,  for  I  can 
hardly  walk  with  these  rheumatics, 
my  friend,"  he  observed ;  "  but  I  have 
a  fancy  to  visit  the  churchyard  to- 
night, as  it  will  be  moonlight,  and  we 
shall  be  pretty  busy  in  the  morning. 
My  dame  is  gone  to  bed  with  the 
good  woman  of  this  cottage,  as  I 
begged  her  to  go ;  so  pray  let  us  walk 
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— you  shall  see  me  all  the  while  by  the 
moon,  without  coining  into  the  church- 
yard with  me." 

Arrived  at  the  low  stone  stile,  he 
crossed  it  by  the  help  of  the  man,  and 
proceeded  alone  to  the  tomb  of  his 
old  master's  grave,  surrounded  by  a 
rail,  with  a  yew  growing  inside,  mark- 
ing the  site  of  the  ancient  family 
vault.  The  moon  now  shining  clearly, 
the  bailiff  saw  him  kneel  and  uncover 
his  head,  which  shone  in  its  light,  in 
the  distance  resembling  a  scull  bleach- 
ed by  the  wind.  He  remained  a 
long  time  in  this  position,  and  his 
murmuring  voice  was  partly  audible 
to  the  man.  At  last  he  returned, 
thanking  him  for  his  patience,  and 
shaking  him  very  cordially  by  the 
hand.  So  touched  was  even  this 
rugged  lower  limb  of  the  law  by  this 
proof  of  his  affectionate  remembrance 
of  his  old  patron,  that  he  behaved 
throughout  with  great  courtesy,  and 
even  respect.  Bevan  and  his  departed 
master  had  lived,  as  has  been  said, 
almost  on  the  footing  of  cronies,  a  cer- 
tain phlegmatic  ease  of  nature  being 
the  characteristic  of  both.  So  proud, 
indeed,  was  Bevan  of  his  brotherlike 
intercourse  with  the  great  man,  that 
he  made  himself  for  years  almost  a 
personal  fac-simile  of  him,  even  to  the 
cut  and  colour  of  his  coat,  wig,  every- 
thing ;  and  being  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
44  noble  peasant,"  externally  as  well 
as  internally,  his  assumption  of  the 
squire  in  costume  well  became  his  tall 
figure,  mild  countenance,  (streaked 
with  the  lingering  pink  of  his  youth- 
ful bloom,)  and  gentle  demeanour. 
A  rigid  observer  might  have  thought, 
that  to  this  indulgent  but  indolent 
master  the  poor  steward  owed  his 
ruin;  his  habits  of  "forgiving"  his 
tenants  their  rent  debts  so  often,  hav- 
ing extended  themselves  to  the  former, 
further  increased  by  the  strange  inat- 
tention of  the  new  landlord.  The 
gratitude  of  Bevan  was,  however,  de- 
served— for  never  was  a  kinder  mas- 
ter. 

"  It  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought," 
he  said,  while  returning  with  the  man, 
44  that  I  shall  ever  come  back  here,  to 
the  old  church  again,  alive  or  dead  ; 
seeing  that  I  am  too  poor  for  any  one 
to  bring  my  old  bones  all  the  way 
from  Cardigan,  to  put  them  in  the  same 
ground  with  Ais,  as  I  did  dream  of  in 
in y  better  days,  and  too  old  for  a  man 
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used  to  free  air  and  the  hill-sides  all 
his  life,  to  live  long  in  a  prison,  or  in- 
deed out  of  one — but  we  must  all  die. 
I  assure  you,  my  honest  man  and  kind, 
you  have  done  me  good,  in  mind  and 
body,  by  letting  me  take  leave  of  his 
honour !  Well  I  may  call  him  so, 
now  he  is  in  heaven,  whom  I  did  ho- 
nour when  here,  from  my  very  heart 
of  hearts ;  kind  he  was  to  me — a  second 
father  to  my  child — God  bless  him ! 
Sure  I  am,  if  he  were  still  among  us, 
how  his  good  heart  would  melt,  how 
it  would  bleed  for  us — for  her — I  know 
it  would."  Here  the  old  man  sobbed 
and  kept  silence  a  space,  then  pro- 
ceeded— "  You  see  how  weak  old  age 
and  over-love  of  this  world  make  a 
man,  sir.  Yet  I  am  content.  Nex.t 
to  God,  I  owe  to  him  whose  dear  corpse 
I  have  just  now  been  so  near,  a 
long  and  happy  life,— thanks,  thanks, 
thanks!  To  both,  up  yonder,  I  do 
here  render  them  from  my  inmost 
soul;"  and  he  bared  his  head  again, 
looking  up  to  the  placid  moon  with  a 
visage  of  kindred  placidity,  and  an 
eye  of  blue  lustre,  so  brightened  by 
his  emotion  as  almost  to  be  likened  to 
the  heaven  in  which  that  moon  shone. 
"  Why  should  I  repine,  or  fear  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  as  my  passage  to 
that  wide  glorious  world  without  wall 
or  bound  or  end,  where  I  hope  to  live 
free  and  for  ever,  in  the  sight  of  my  Re- 
deemer, and,  perhaps,  of  him  who  was 
Hugh  Fitzarthur,  Esq.,  of  Tally lynn 
hall,  when  here  ?  I  hope  I  am  not  irreve- 
rent, but  in  truth,  friend,  I  fear  I  have 
almost  as  vehemently  longed  for  the 
presence  of  him  once  more,  as  for  that 
more  awful  presence :  heaven  pardon 
me  if  it  was  wicked!  So  welcome 
prison,  welcome  death !  Half  a  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  years  spent  plea- 
santly on  these  green  hills,  free,  and 
fresh,  and  hale,  I  can  surely  afford  a 
few  weeks  or  months  to  a  closer  place, 
were  it  but  as  in  a  school  for  my  poor 
earthly  and  ignorant  soul,  to  purify 
itself,  to  prepare  itself  for  that  glorious 
place,  to  learn  to  die." 

Next  morning  the  old  couple,  dame 
Bevan  being  mounted  on  a  pillion  be- 
hind him,  proceeded  on  their  melan- 
choly journey.  They  reached  the 
house  by  the  park,  where  it  was  pro- 
posed that  an  interview  should  take 
place  between  the  old  man  and  the 
landlord  himself,  with  some  view  to 
arrangement  prior  to  his  imprisonment. 
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While  they  there  expect  the  long  de- 
layed comfort  of  Winifred's  embrace, 
let  us  return  to  that  good  daughter, 
now  more  eager  to  fly  to  that  dreaded 
suitor,  to  reverse  her  father's  resolve, 
to  offer  herself  a  victim,  than  ever  she 
had  been  to  reach  that  dearer  one 
who  had  now  cruelly  disappointed  her 
in  the  hope  of  one  more  meeting — 
that,  perhaps,  the  last  she  could  have 
innocently  allowed! 

The  dreaded  day  of  trial  arrived. 
Bat  we  must  revert  to  her  sad  medi- 
tations, and  wild  irresolute  thoughts, 
while  shut  up  by  the  storm-cloud,  and 
alone,  in  the  mountain  house.  Doat- 
ing  passion,  pain  of  heart,  terrible 
suggestions  of  despair,  kept  altering 
her  countenance  as  she  leaned  against 
the  mouldering  door-post,  imprisoned 
by  the  black  mists  that  prevented  her 
safely  leaving  the  hovel.  A  sudden, 
dire,  revolution  in  her  religious  im- 
pressions was  wrought,  or  rather  com- 
pleted, in  that  dismal  scene.  David 
had  more  than  once  wrung  her  very 
soul  by  dark  hints  of  self-destruction 
in  the  event  of  her  ever  forsaking  him. 
He  had  thus  been  led  into  discussions 
on  suicide,  and  had  even  argued  for 
the  moral  right  of  man  to  end  his  own 
being  under  circumstances.  Persua- 
sion hangs  on  the  lips  of  those  we 
love.  What  she  would  have  rejected 
as  impious,  from  some  immoral  man, 
in  dispute,  sank  deep  into  her  soul, 
emanating  from  a  heart  she  loved, 
through  lips  that,  to  her,  seemed 
formed  for  eloquence  as  much  as  love 
to  make  its  throne. 

Wild  and  tragical  modes  of  recon- 
ciling her  two  furious,  fighting,  irre- 
concilable wishes — that  of  saving  her 
father — that  of  blessing  her  lover — 
began  to  take  terrible  form  and  reality 
in  her  mind,  as  the  wind  howled,  the 
ruinous  house  shook,  and  its  timbers 
groaned,  and  the  blackness  of  the  sky, 
as  the  storm  increased,  deepened  the 
lurid  hue  of  the  foul  and  turbulent 
foj<,  (for  such  the  mountain  cloud  thus 
in  contact  with  her  eyes  appeared.) 
Tlie  world,  as  it  were,  already  left 
behind,  or  rather  below,  the  elements 
alone  warring  round  her,  her  high- 
wrought  imagination  began  to  regard 
life,  and  death,  and  the  world  itself,  as 
things  no  longer  appertaining  to  her, 
except  as  a  passive  instrument  toward 
ono  great  object,  the  preservation  of 
her  father's  freedom,  and,  if  it  were 
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possible,  also  of  her  own  inviolate 
person — that  person  which  she  had, 
indeed,  most  solemnly  vowed  to  one 
alone,  David  the  Telynwr.  Not  to 
him — for  her  innate  delicacy  rendered 
such  vows  repugnant  to  her;  but  alone, 
by  the  moon  or  stars,  by  the  cataract, 
and  in  the  lonely  lanes  and  woods, 
she  had  vowed  herself  to  one  alone — 
had  dedicated  her  virgin  beauty  (in 
the  spirit  of  those  romances  she  had 
fatally  devoured)  to  her  "  night-har- 
per "  with  as  true  devotion  as  ever  did 
white  vestal,  at  the  end  of  her  novi- 
ciate, devote  herself  alive  and  dead  to 
the  one  God.  Instilled  by  the  touch- 
ing tone,  the  wild  pathos,  the  swim- 
ming eye  of  a  wayward  passion ato 
character,  weak,  yet  bold,  of  whom 
she  knew  almost  nothing,  this  devoted 
girl  yielded  up  her  better  reason  to 
his  rash  innovations  in  morals,  his 
examples  of  suicidal  heroes,  and  even 
moralists,  among  the  ancients  ;  and  in 
the  wild  height,  alone,  among  the 
clouds,  she  almost  wrought  up  her 
fond  agonizing  soul  to  a  terrible  part 
— the  accomplishing  her  father's  pre- 
servation, on  her  wedding-day,  through 
the  influence  she  might  naturally  ex- 
pect to  obtain  in  such  a  season,  and 
that  done,  make  her  peace  with  God ; 
and,  before  night — black  pools — rock 
precipices,  fearful  as  Leucadia's — 
mortal  plants,  and  even  the  horrid 
knife  and  halter — floated  before  her 
mind's  eye  without  her  trembling, 
even  like  terrible,  yet  kind,  minis - 
trants  proffering  escape— escape  from 
legalised  violation ! — escape  from  per- 
jury, to  her,  the  self-doomed  Iphigenia ! 
For  her  morbid  fancy,  whispered  to  by 
her  intense  tenderness,  conjured  np 
that  dilemma  between  faith  broken  to 
her  lover  and  abandonment  of  a  dear 
parent  to  his  fate.  Despair  suggested 
that  self-destruction  itself  might  seem 
venial,  even  before  God,  when  rushed 
tipon  as  the  only  alternative  to  per- 
jury—to prostitution;  for  such  her 
romantic  purity  taught  her  to  consi- 
der submission  to  the  embrace  of  any 
living  man  except  her  heart's  own— 
her  affianced—"  her  beautiful!" — her 
lost ! 

Such  were  the  feelings  under  whoso 
influence  our  humble  heroine  pursued 
her  mountain  journey,  of  a  few  miles, 
to  the  place  of  meeting  with  her  pa- 
rents ;  and  it  was  probably  beneath 
the  roof  of  the  lone  cottage  in  the 
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cloud  that,  under  the  same  morbid 
mood  of  mind,  she  penDed  a  letter  to 
Mr  Fitzarthur,  which  was  afterwards 
discovered,  dated  at  top  "  My  Wed- 
ding Day,"  containing  a  passionate 
appeal  on  behalf  of  her  father,  for  a 
bond  of  legal  indemnification  to  be 
executed  before  night,  as  a  present 
which  she  had  set  her  heart  on  giving 
her  father,  as  a  bridal  one,  that  very 
day.  Arrived  at  the  house  fitted  up 
for  the  hated  supplanter  of  her  father, 
"  Lewis  the  Spy,"  her  heart  beat  so 
violently  before  she  could  firm  her 
nerves  to  ring  the  bell,  that  she  stood 
leaning  some  time  against  the  wall. 
This  old  house  was  now  almost  re- 
built, and  not  without  regard  to  rural 
beauty,  in  harmony  with  the  fine 
scenery  of  an  antique  park,  with  its 
mossy  ivied  remains  of  walls  and 
venerable  trees  overshadowing  it,  and 
was  called  u  The  Little  Hall  of  the 
Park."  She  sighed  deeply  as  she 
glanced  at  its  comfortable  aspect,  re- 
membering how  long  it  had'  formed 
the  secret  object  of  her  mother's  little 
ambition  (for  the  dame  had  a  touch  of 
pride  in  her  composition  beyond  her 
ever- contented  mate)  to  occupy  that 
little  hall.  It  seemed  so  appropriate 
that  the  lesser  squire  —  the  great 
squire's  friend — should  also  have  his 
"  hall,"  though  a  little  one  ! 

Indeed,  it  had  been  in  incipient  re- 
pair for  him,  that  the  old  men  might 
spend  their  winter  evenings  together 
at  the  real  hall,  divided  but  by  a  short 
path,  across  an  angle  of  the  park, 
without  a  dreary  walk  for  Bevan  im- 
pending over  the  end  of  their  carouse, 
with  never-wearied  reminiscences  of 
their  boyhood — when  sudden  death 
stopped  all  proceedings,  and  left  poor 
Bevan  alone  in  the  world,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  him — "  in  simplicity  a  child," 
and  as  imbecile  in  conflict  with  it  as 
any  child. 

She  nerved  her  mind  and  hand  by 
an  effort,  and  rang  the  bell — (the  bell, 
there  a  modern  innovation.)  No 
sound  but  its  own  distant  deadened 
one,  was  heard  within ;  but  some  dog 
in  the  rear  barked,  and  then  howled, 
as  if  alarmed  at  the  sudden  breach  of 
long  prevailing  silence.  Again  she 
rang — again  the  troubled  growl  and 
bark,  suppressed  by  fear  of  the  only 
living  thing,  as  it  seemed,  within  hear- 
ing, alone  responded.  The  situation 
was  very  solitary,  the  only  adjacent 
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house,  the  hall,  being  yet  tenantless, 
and  night  was  gathering  fast ;  for  that 
storm  which  had  first  detained  her  in 
the  lofty  region,  (where  a  darker  storm 
had  gathered  round  her  mind  and  soul,) 
had  desolated  the  lower  country  all 
day,  flooded  the  brooks,  and  delayed 
her  on  the  road  during  several  hours. 
She  fancied  a  sort  of  suppressed 
commotion  within,  as  of  whisperings 
and  stealthy  steps,  and  one  voice  she 
clearly  overheard,  but  it  was  not  her 
father's.  Whether  it  was  that  of  Lewis 
(who,  however,  was  not  yet  residing 
there)  she  knew  not,  never  having 
heard  it  in  her  life ;  he  avoiding,  as 
was  stated,  direct  intercourse  with  her 
— disappearing  "like  a  guilty  thing" 
whenever  her  figure  appeared  in  dis- 
tant approach.  What  should  this  mean  ? 
Wild  fears,  even  superstitious  ones,  of 
some  indefinite  ill  or  horror  impend- 
ing, began  to  shake  her  forced  forti- 
tude, as  she  stood,  half-fearing  to  ring, 
again — again  to  hear  the  melancholy 
voice  of  the  dog,  as  of  one  lost — to 
wait — listen — and  dream  of— David — 
death — murder — or  even  worse,  till 
even  the  giant  horror — the  jail ! — and 
the  white-headed  prisoner,  shrank  be- 
fore the  present  ominous  mystery — 
ominous  of  she  knew  not  what,  there- 
fore involving  every  thing  dreadful. 
Meanwhile,  the  swinging  of  the  large 
oak  branches  in  the  close  of  a  squally 
day,  their  groaning,  and  the  vast 
glooms  that  their  foliage  shed  all 
below,  the  twilight  rapidly  deepening 
into  confirmed  night,  all  tended  to  the 
inspiration  of  a  wild  unearthly  melan- 
choly. Suddenly  the  door  was  opened, 
while  she  hesitated  to  ring  again,  and, 
by  a  black  man !  Persons  of  colour 
are  rarely  seen  inland,  in  Wales,  and 
Winifred  had  never  visited  a  seaport 
of  any  consequence  ;  so  that  even  this 
was  almost  a  shock.  She  quickly, 
however,  guessed  that  this  was  a  ser- 
vant of  the  "  Nabob,"  brought  over 
with  him.  The  man,  learning  her 
name,  bade  her  enter,  adding,  that 
she  would  see  her  father  soon,  but 
that  "massa"  was  within,  settling 
some  affairs  with  Mr  Lewis,  and  beg- 
ged to  see  her.  A  sort  of  grim  grin, 
though  joined  to  a  deference  that 
seemed,  to  her  troubled  and  broken 
spirit,  and  sunken  heart,  a  cruel  mock- 
ery, relaxed  the  man's  features,  and 
half  shocked,  half  irritated  her.  Her 
spirits,  however,  rose  with  the  occa- 
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sion,  demanding  all  her  fortitude  and 
all  her  tact ;  for  now  she  was  to  make 
tlat  impression  on  this  terrible  suitor's 
fancy,  through  which  alone  she  could 
work  out  her  father's  salvation.  In  a 
few  minutes  more,  she  stood  in  the 
same  apartment  with  her  David's  de- 
tested rival !  The  embers  of  a  large 
fire,  decayed,  cast  a  red  twilight,  which 
made  it  appear  already  dark  without ; 
and  there  he  stood,  at  the  long  room's 
extreme  end,  between  her  and  the 
IK  arth. 

To  Winifred,  the  personal  attributes 
of  the  man,  whom  in  her  awful  resolve 
she  regarded  merely  as  the  instrument 
ol  that  filial  good  work,  were  utterly 
indifferent ;  yet  she  stopped — sheshud- 
d(  red— and  trembled  all  over,  as  she 
caught  the  mere  outline  of  his  figure 
by  the  fire-light.  There  he  was  !  to 
h(  r  idea,  the  embodied  evil  genius  of 
h(  r  family !  the  sullen  apostate  from 
the  finer  part  of  love— the  victim  of 
satiety,  (as  rumour  said,)  the  selfish 
contemner  of  women's  better  feelings  ! 
—  indifferent  to  all  but  person  in  his 
election  of  a  wife ;  willing  to  unite  him- 
self with  one  whose  heart  and  mind 
wore  stranger  to  him,  on  bare  report 
of  her  health  and  beauty,  and  some 
slight  recollections  of  her  childhood! 
Seeing  her  stop,  and  even  totter,  he 
advanced  a  few  steps ;  but  she,  with 
tho  instinctive  recoil  and  antipathy  of 
some  feeble  creature  from  its  natural 
enemy,  retreated  at  his  first  move- 
ment— and,  shocked  by  this  betrayed 
repugnance,  he  again  stood  irresolute. 
Then  rushed  back  upon  her  heart,  with 
all  the  horror  of  novelty,  the  renun- 
ciation of  poor  David,  now  it  was 
on  the  point  of  being  sealed  for  ever. 
Now  father,  mother,  all  beside,  was 
forgotten — the  ghastliness  of  a  ter- 
rille  struggle  within,  the  stern  horror 
of  confirmed  despair,  began  to  dis- 
guise her  beauty  as  with  a  death-pale 
nmsk — the  features  grew  rigid,  her 
he;irt  beat  audibly,  her  ears  rang  and 
tirgled,  and  sight  grew  dim.  She  was 
fainting,  falling.  Mr  Fitzarthur 
sprang  to  support  her,  but  putting  his 
arms  too  boldly  round  her  waist,  that 
dei  ested  freedom  at  once  startled  her 
into  temporary  self-possession,  back 
int  o  life.  She  gasped,  struggled  against 
him,  as  if  she  had  rather  have  fallen 
th:in  havebeen  supported  by  Mm ;  and 
turned  to  him  that  white  face,  white 
ev<:n  to  the  lips,  imploringly,  where 


Ill 

was  still  depicted  her  unconquer- 
able aversion.  Some  astonishment 
seemed  to  rivet  that  look  upon  his 
face,  but  half-visible  by  the  dusky 
light — astonishment  no  longer  painful, 
when  the  Nabob,  emboldened,  re- 
newed his  now  permitted  clasp,  and 
only  uttering  "  My  dear !  don't  you 
know  me  ? "  in  the  tenderest  tone  to 
which  ever  manly  voice  was  modu- 
lated, increased  his  grasp  to  a  pas- 
sionate embrace,  advanced  his  face — 
his  mouth  to  hers,  advanced  and  press- 
ed unresisted — and  before  her  bewil- 
dered eyes  closed  in  that  fainting  fit 
which  had  been  but  suspended,  stood 
revealed  to  them  (as  proved  by  one 
delighted  smile,  flashed  out  of  all  the 
settled  gloom  of  that  countenance,)  as 
her  heart's  own  David — no  longer  the 
night -wandering  poor  Telynwr,  but- 
David  Fitzarthur  of  Talylynn,  Esq. 

The  story  of  the  eccentric  East  In- 
dian may  be  shortly  told.  From  child- 
hood he  was  the  victim  of  excessive, 
morbid  sensibility,  and  constitutional 
melancholy.  The  jovial  habits  of  his 
good-natured  Welsh  uncle  were  re- 
pugnant to  his  nature ;  and  after  be- 
coming an  orphan,  the  solitary  boy 
had  no  human  object  on  which  the 
deep  capacity  for  tenderness  of  his. 
occult  nature  could  be  exerted.  Thus; 
forced  by  his  fate  into  solitariness  of 
habits,  and  secreted  emotions,  he  was 
deemed  unsocial,  and  reproached  for 
what  he  felt  was  his  misfortune — the 
being  wholly  misunderstood  by  those 
his  early  lot  was  cast  among.  Hence 
his  perverted  ardour  of  affection  was 
misplaced  on  the  lower  living  world — 
dog,  cat,  or  owl,  whatever  chance 
made  his  companions.  Returning  to 
India,  where  he  had  known  two  pa- 
rents, to  meet  no  longer  the  tenderness 
of  even  one,  the  melancholy  boy- exile 
(for  Wales  he  ever  regarded  as  his 
country)  increased  in  morbid  estrange- 
ment from  mankind,  as  he  increased 
in  years  ;  till  his  maturity  nearly  real- 
ized the  misanthropic  unsocial  char- 
acter for  which  his  youth  had  been 
unjustly  reproached.  Though  in  the 
high  road  to  a  splendid  fortune,  her 
loathed  East  Indian  society,  far  be- 
yond all  former  loathing  of  fox-hunters 
and  topers  in  Wales,  whose  green, 
mountains  now  became  (conformably 
to  the  nature,,  "  semper  varium  et  mu- 
tabile"  of  the  melancholic)  the  very 
idols  of  his  romantic  regrets  and  fond- 
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C3t  memory.  In  India  were  neither 
green  fields  nor  green  hearts.  External 
nature  and  human  nature  appeared 
equally  to  languish  under  that  en- 
feebling hot  death  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  seemed  to  wither  female  beauty 
in  the  moment  that  it  ripened.  The 
pallidness  of  the  European  beauties, 
sickly  as  the  clime,  disgusted  him — 
their  venality  still  more.  Female  for- 
tune-hunters were  far  more  intolerable 
to  his  delicacy  than  the  coarsest  hun- 
ter of  vermin — fox  or  hare — ever  had 
been  at  his  uncle's  hall,  whom  he  be- 
gan to  esteem,  and  sincerely  mourned 
— when  death  had  removed  all  of  him 
from  his  memory  but  his  kindness,  his 
desire  to  amuse  him,  the  "  sulky  boy," 
his  substantial  goodness  and  warm- 
heartedness. Knowing  that  every  fe- 
male in  his  circle  was  well  informed 
of  his  ample  fortune,  still  accumula- 
ting, he  fancied  art,  deceit,  coquetry 
in  every  smile  and  glance,  (for  suspi- 
cion of  human  hearts  and  motives  ever 
besets  the  melancholic  character;)  and 
thus,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
sometimes  sigh  over  the  idea  of  some 
fresh  mountain  beauty,  not  trained  by 
parents  in  the  art  and  to  the  task  of  hus- 
band-hunting. Even  the  soft-faced 
child,  just  growing  into  woman,  who 
had  held  her  pinafore  for  fruit,  in  the 
orchard,  whose  half- fallen  apple-tree 
was  his  almost  constant  seat,  floated 
across  his  vacant,  yet  restless  mind. 
In  truth,  when  she  surprised  him  in 
his  part  of  sexton  to  his  owl,  she  had 
evinced  rather  more  sympathy  than 
she  had  admitted  to  his  other  self, 
David  the  wood-wanderer ;  and  though 
she  had  indeed  laughed,  it  was  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  elicited  by  one  she 
detected  in  the  shy  averted  orbs  of  his. 
Yet  was  the  sweetness  of  the  little 
Welsh  girl  left  behind,  for  a  long  time, 
-even  when  manhood  failed  to  banish 
its  idea,  no  more  than  his  statue  to 
Pygmalion,  or  his  watery  image  to 
Narcissus.  But  having  no  female  so- 
ciety, save  those  marketable  forms  that 
he  distrusted  and  despised ;  yet  pining, 
in  his  romantic  refinement,  for  pure 
passion— for  reciprocal  passion— pant- 
ing to  be  loved  for  himself  alone,  he 
kept  imagining  her  developed  graces, 
exaggerating  the  conceit  of  some  child- 
ish tenderness  toward  himself,  his  po- 
sition and  his  nervous  infirmity  keep- 
ing a  solitude  of  soul  and  heart  ever 
round  him,  into  which  no  female  form 


had  free  and  constant  admission,  but 
that  aerial  one,  the  little  Winifred,  of 
far,  far  off,  green  Wales !  The  promise 
*  of  pure  beauty,  which  her  childhood 
gave,  his  dream  fulfilled ;  and  his  ima- 
gination seized  and  cherished  the 
beautiful  cloud,  painted  by  fancy,  till 
it  became  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry, 
though  conscious  of  the  self-delusion, 
and  retained  with  that  tenacity  con- 
ceivable, perhaps,to  the  morbidly  sensi- 
tive alone.  The  habit  of  yielding  to  the 
importunity  of  one  idea,  strengthens 
itself;  every  recurrence  of  it  produces 
quicker  sensibility  to  the  next ;  deeper 
and  deeper  impression  follows,  till  one 
form  of  mania  supervenes — that  which 
consists  in  the  undue  mastery  and 
eternal  presence  of  one  idea. 

Childish  and  fugitive  as  it  seemed, 
a  passion  had  actually  commenced  in 
his  boy's  heart,  which  clung  to  that  of 
the  man,  though  under  the  same  light, 
fragile,  and  dreamlike  form.  Poetry 
might  liken  it  to  the  mere  frothy  foam 
of  the  infant  cataract,  when  it  gushes 
out  of  the  breast  of  the  mountain  to 
the  rising  sun,  which,  arrested  by  an 
intense  frost,  ere  it  can  fall,  in  the 
very  act  of  evanishing,  there  hangs, 
still  hangs,  the  mere  air- bubbles  con- 
gealed into  crystal  vesicles,  defying 
all  the  force  of  the  mounted  sun  to 
dissipate  their  delicate  white  beauty, 
evanescent  as  it  looks.  The  chill  and 
the  impenetrability  of  heart,  kept  by 
circumstances  within  him,  such  frost 
might  typify — that  pure,  fragile  - 
seeming,  yet  durable  passion,  that 
snow-foam  of  the  waterfall.  True  it 
was  that  this  fantastic  fancy  had  the 
power  to  draw  him  to  his  Welsh  pat- 
rimony earlier  than  worldly  ambition 
would  have  warranted.  But  his  after 
conduct — his  actual  overtures  were 
not  so  wildly  romantic,  as  might  ap- 
pear from  the  foregoing  narrative ; 
but  of  this  in  the  sequel. 

And  where  was  her  father — mother? 
Why  had  the  law  been  allowed  by 
this  eccentric  lover  to  violate  the 
humble  sanctuary  of  home,  at  the 
desolate  Llaneol?  What  was  be- 
come of  the  wicker  chair  ?  Was  the 
hated  Lewis  to  be  maintained  in  his 
usurpation  of  the  chair  of  Bevan's 
ancestral  post  of  steward,  (for  his 
father  had  been  steward  to  the  father 
of  the  squire  deceased?)  Above  all, 
was  Dame  Bevan  to  see  that  home  of 
her  heart's  hope,  the  permanent  home 
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of  the  harsh  supplanterofherlmsband? 
Passing  over  the  affecting  scene  of 
poor  Winifred's  fainting,  which  drew 
round  her  father  and  mother,  and 
ethers  from  below,  proceed  we  to  an- 
swer those  queries  and  conclude  our 
tale. 

When  perfectly  restored,  Winifred, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  future  hus- 
band, accompanied  her  parents  down 
into  the  comfortable  kitchen,  where, 
by  a  huge  fire,  stood  the  veritable 
•nicker  chair,  familiar,  to  her  eyes 
from  infancy,  rickety  as  ever,  but 
surviving  its  desecration  by  the  boys 
at  the  auction ;  and  looking  round, 
she  saw  standing  the  whole  solid  old 
oaken  furniture,  coffers,  dressers,  &c., 
even  to  the  same  bright  brazen  skil- 
lets, pewter  dishes,  and  sundries — the 
pride  of  Mistress  Bevan's  heart,  the 
splendour  of  better  days.  Mr  Fitz- 
arthur  led  the  old  man  by  the  hand 
to  his  own  chair,  his  wife  to  another ; 
and  then,  having  seated  himself  by 
their  daughter,  began,  over  the  fumes 
of  tea  and  coffee,  (the  honours  of 
which  pleasant  meal,  so  needful  after 
her  agitation,  he  solicited  Winifred 
to  perform,)  to  narrate  various  mat- 
ters, which  we  must  condense  into  a 
nutshell. 

To  their  surprise  and  amusement, 
they  now  learned  that  the  hated 
"spy"  who  had  prowled  round  their 
folds  and  fields  so  long,  would  resign 
to  Mistress  Bevan  the  house  in  which 
they  sat,  and  that  atonement  made, 
vanish  into  thin  air — a  vox  et  preterea 
nihil!  being  in  reality  the  Proteus- 
like,  mysterious,  handsome,  though 
sallow  stranger,  and  no  stranger,  sit- 
ting among  them ! 

We  said  that  Mr  Fitzarthur's  con- 
duct in  espousing  this  long-unseen 
mistress  of  his  fancy,  was  not  quite 
so  extraordinary  and  wild  as  it  ap- 
peared. For  coming  back  grown  into 
maturity,  and  altered  by  climate  in 
complexion  and  all  characteristics, 
he  found  himself  quite  unrecognised, 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  at  once  re- 
connoitring his  dilapidated  estate, 
and  watching  the  conduct  of  his  long- 
remembered  Winifred.  Two  disguises 
seemed  necessary  toward  these  two 
purposes,  and  he  adopted  the  two  we 
have  seen,  one  on  the  "  hither  side 
Tivy,"  the  other  on  the  "far  side 
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Tivy,"  which  his  coracle  allowed  him 
to  cross  at  pleasure.  His  close  watch 
of  the  blameless  giiTs  whole  life  con- 
firmed the  warm  and  romantic  wishes 
of  his  soul,  which  her  beauty  inspired 
— that  beauty  as  fully  confirming  the 
vision  of  his  love-dream  when  far  and 
long  away. 

It  was  during  the  alarm  of  her  pro- 
longed fainting,  produced  by  the  sur- 
prise of  this  discovery,  and  the  pre- 
vious agitations,  (whereby,  perhaps, 
the  prudence  rather  than  the  affection 
of  the  eccentric  lover  was  impeached,) 
that  her  mother,  searching  her  pocket 
for  a  bottle  of  volatile  salts,  turned 
forth  the  letter  lately  referred  to, 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  desperate 
extremity  to  which  two  powerful  an- 
tagonist *  passions — love,  and  filial 
love — had  driven  a  mind  not  unforti- 
fied by  religion,  but  beleaguered  by 
despair  and  all  its  powers,  till  resolu- 
tion failed,  and  peril  impended  over 
an  otherwise  almost  spotless  soul. 

As  the  old  man's  affections  were 
not  wholly  weaned  from  Llancol. 
ruinous  as  it  was,  his  son-in-law  had 
it  restored  as  a  temporary  summer 
residence  for  the  old  people,  as  Avell 
as  occasionally  for  himself  and  his 
beloved  bride. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  told) -ft at  the 
arrest  and  its  executors  were  but 
parts  of  the  delusion,  the  amount  of 
real  infliction  being  no  more  than  a 
ride  in  a  fine  morning  of  some  miles. 
Whether  the  whole,  as  involving  some 
little  added  trouble  of  mind  to  that 
whose  whole  weight  he  was  going  so 
soon  to  remove,  was  too  severe  a 
penance  for  the  steward's  neglect, 
may  be  variously  judged  by  various* 
readers.  In  the  halcyon  days  that 
followed,  Winifred  never  forgot  the 
place  en  the  Tivy  bank  where  she 
slept  and  dropped  her  book ;  nor  did 
the  happy  husband,  melancholic  no 
more,  forsake  his  coracle  or  his  harp 
utterly,  but  would  often  serenade  his 
lady-love  (albeit  his  wedded  love 
also)  on  some  golden  evening,  as  she 
sat  among  the  cowslips  and  hare- 
bells, that  enamelled  with  floral  blue 
and  gold  the  greensward  bank  of 
the  Tivy,  under  the  fine  sycamore 
tree — the  "trysting- place"  of  their 
romantic  assignations. 
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NORTH'S  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  BRITISH  CRITICS. 

No.  VI. 
SUPPLEMENT  TO  DRYDEN  ON  CHAUCER. 


FROM  the  grand  achievements  of 
Glorious  John,  one  experiences  a  queer 
revulsion  of  the  currency  in  the  veins 
in  passing  to  the  small  doings  of  Messrs 
Betterton,  Ogle,  and  Co.,  in  1737  and 
1741 ;  and  again,  to  the  still  smaller 
of  Mr  Lipscomb  in  1795,  in  the  way 
of  modernizations  of  Chaucer.     Who 
was  Mr  Betterton,  nobody,  we  pre- 
sume, now  knows  ;  assuredly  he  was 
not  Pope,  though  there  is  something 
silly  to  that  effect  in  Joseph  Warton, 
which  is  repeated  by  Malone.     "  Mr 
Harte  assured  me,"  saith  Dr  Joseph, 
"  that  he  was  convinced  by  some  cir- 
cumstances which  Fenton  had  com- 
municated to  him,  that  Pope  wrote 
the  characters  that  make  the  intro- 
duction (the  Prologue)  to  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  published  under  the  name 
of  Betterton."      Betterton  is  bitter 
bad;  Ogle,  "wersh  as  cauld  parritch 
without    sawte  ! "      Lipscomb    is    a 
jewel.    In  a  postscript  to  his  preface 
he  says,  "  I  have  barely  time  here, 
the  tales   being   already  almost  all 
printed  off,  to  apologize  to  the  reader 
for  having  inserted  my  own  transla- 
tion of  The  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  instead 
of  that  of  Dry  den ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  did 
not  know  that  Dryderfs  version  existed ; 
for  having  undertaken  to  complete 
those  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  which 
were  wanting  in  Ogle's  collection,  and 
the  tale  in  question  not  being  in  that 
collection,  I  proceeded  to  supply  it, 
having  never  till  very  lately,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  seen  the  volume  of 
Dryderfs  Fables  in  which  it  may  be 
found!!" 

It  is  diverting  to  hear  the  worthy 
who,  in  1795,  had  never  seen  Dryden's 
Fables,  offering  to  the  public  the  first 
completed  collection  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales  in  a  modern  version, 
u  under  the  reasonable  confidence  that 
the  improved  taste  in  poetry,  and  the 
extended  cultivation  of  that,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  other  elegant  arts, 
which  so  strongly  characterizes  the 
present  day,  will  make  the  lovers  of 
verse  look  up  to  the  old  bard,  the 


father  of  English  poetry,  with  a  vene- 
ration proportioned  to  the  improve- 
ments they  have  made  in  it."  It 
grieves  him  to  think  that  the  language 
in  which  Chaucer  wrote  "  has  decayed 
from  under  him."  That  reason  alone, 
he  says,  can  justify  the  attempt  of  ex- 
hibiting him  in  a  modern  dress ;  arid  he 
tells  us  that  so  faithfully  has  he  adher- 
ed to  the  great  original,  that  they  who 
have  not  given  their  time  to  the  study 
of  the  old  language,  u  must  either  find 
a  true  likeness  of  Chaucer  exhibited 
in  this  version,  or  they  will  find  it  no- 
where else."  With  great  solemnity 
he  says,  "  Thence  I  have  imposed  it 
on  myself  as  a  duty  somewhat  sacred 
to  deviate  from  my  original  as  little 
as  possible  in  the  sentiment,  and  have 
often  in  the  language  adopted  his  own 
expressions,  the  simplicity  and  effect 
of  which  have  always  forcibly  struck 
nae,  wherever  the  terms  he  uses  (and 
that  happens  not  unfrequently)  are  in- 
telligible to  modern  ears."  Yes — Gu- 
lielme  Lipscomb,  thou  wert  indeed  a 
jewel. 

Happy  would  he  have  been  to  ac- 
company his  version  of  Chaucer  with 
notes.  "  But  though  the  version  itself 
has  been  an  agreeable  and  easy  rural 
occupation,  yet  in  a  remote  village, 
near  250  miles  from  London,  the  very 
books,  trifling  as  they  may  seem,  to 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer 
to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  14tk 
century,  were  not  to  be  procured  ;  and 
parochial  and  other  engagements  would 
not  admit  of  absence  sufficient  to  con- 
sult them  where  they  are  to  be  found ; 
it  is  not  therefore  for  want  of  defe- 
rence to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
have  recommended  a  body  of  notes 
that  they  do  not  accompany  these 
Tales."  Yes— Gulielme,  thou  wert  a 
jewel. 

It  is,  however,  but  too  manifest 
from  his  alleged  versions,  that  not 
only  did  Mr  Lipscomb  of  necessity 
eschew  the  perusal  of  u  the  books, 
trifling  as  they  may  seem,  to  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  refer  to  illus- 
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Irate  the  manners  of  the  14th  century," 
but  that  he  continued  to  his  dying 
t-ay  almost  as  ignorant  of  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales  as  of  Dryden's 
Fables. 

In  his  preface  he  tells  one  very  re- 
markable falsehood.  "The  Life  of 
Chaucer,  and  the  Introductory  Dis- 
course to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  are 
taken  from  the  valuable  edition  of  his 
original  works  published  by  Mr  Tyr- 
ivhitt."  The  Introductory  Discourse  is 
so  taken ;  but  it  is  plain  that  poor, 
dear,  fibbing  Willy  Lipscomb  had 
not  looked  into  it,  for  it  contradicts 
throughout  all  the  statements  in  the 
li  e  of  Chaucer,  which  is  not  from 
Tyrwhitt,  but  clumsily  cribbed  piece- 
meal by  Willy  himself  from  that  ram- 
bling and  inaccurate  one  by  a  Mr 
T'nomas  in  Urry's  edition.  Lipscomb 
is  lying  on  our  table,  and  we  had  in- 
tended to  quote  a  few  specimens  of 
him  and  his  predecessor  Ogle;  but 
ai  other  volume  that  had  fallen  aside 
a  year  or  two  ago,  has  of  itself  myste- 
riously reappeared — and  a  few  words 
of  it  in  preference  to  other  "haverers." 

Mr  Home,  the  author  of  "  The 
Fdse Medium,"  "Orion,"  the  "  Spirit 
of  the  Age,"  and  some  other  clever 
brochures  in  prose  and  in  verse,  in 
the  laboured  rather  than  elaborate 
introduction  to  "  The  Poems  of  Geof- 
frey Chaucer,  modernized,"  (1841,) 
by  Leigh  Hunt,  Wordsworth,  Robert 
Bell,  Thomas  Powell,  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett, and  Zachariah  Azed,  gives  us 
some  threescore  pages  on  Chaucer's 
versification ;  but,  though  they  have 

"  Whanne  that  April  with  his  shoures  sote 
The  droughte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote, 
And  bathed  every  veine  in  swiche  licour, 
Of  whiche  vertue  engendered  is  the  flour  ; 
When  Zephyrus  eke  with  his  sote  brethe, 
Enspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 
The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ham  his  halfe  cours  yronne, 
And  smale  foules  maken  melodic, 
That  slepen  alle  night  with  open  eye, 
So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hire  corages ; 
Than  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages, 
And  palmeres  for  to  seken  strange  strondes, 
To  serve  halwes  couthe  in  sondry  londes,"  &c. 

Thus  modernized  by  Mr  Home : — 

"  "When  that  sweet  April  showers  with  And    bathed   every   vein    with    liquid 

downward  shoot  power, 

The    drought  of  March  have    pierc'd  Whose   virtue    rare    engendereth  the 

unto  the  root,  flower  ; 


an  imposing  air  at  first  sight,  on  in- 
spection they  prove  stark-naught.  He 
seems  to  have  a  just  enough  general 
notion  of  the  principle  of  the  verse 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales ;  but  with  the 
many  ways  of  its  working — the  how, 
the  why,  and  the  wherefore — he  is 
wholly  unacquainted,  though  he  dog- 
matizes like  a  doctor.  He  soon 
makes  his  escape  from  the  real  dif- 
ficulties with  which  the  subject  is 
beset,  and  mouths  away  at  immense 
length  and  width  about  what  he  calls 
"  the  secret  of  Chaucer's  rhythm  in  his 
heroic  verse,  whjich  has  been  the  baf- 
fling subject  of  so  much  discussion 
among  scholars,  a  trifling  increase  in 
the  syllables  occasionally  introduced 
for  variety,  and  founded  upon  the 
same  laws  of  contraction  by  apos- 
trophe, syncope,  &c.,  as  those  followed 
by  all  modern  poets ;  but  employed 
in  a  more  free  and  varied  manner,  all 
the  words  being  fully  written  out,  the 
vowels  sounded,  and  not  subjected  to 
the  disruption  of  inverted  commas,  as 
used  in  after  times."  This  "  secret " 
was  patent  to  all  the  world  before  Mr 
Home  took  pen  in  hand,  and  his 
eternal  blazon  of  it  is  too  much  now  for 
ears  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  modern- 
ized versions,  however,  are  respect- 
ably executed — Leigh  Hunt's  admir- 
ably ;  and  we  hope  for  another  volume. 
But  Mr  Home  himself  must  be  more 
careful  in  his  future  modernizations. 
The  very  opening  of  the  Prologue  is 
not  happy. 

In  Chaucer  it  runs  thus : — 
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Y>'hen  Zephyrus  also  with  his  fragrant 
breath 

Inspired  hath  in  every  grove  and  heath 

The  tender  shoots  of  green,  and  the 
young  sun 

Hath  in  the  Kam  one  half  his  journey 
run, 

And  small  birds  in  the  trees  make  me- 
lody, 

That  sleep  and  dream  all  night  with 
open  eye ; 

80  nature  stirs  all  energies  and  ages 

That  folk  are  bent  to  go  on  pilgri- 
mages," &c. 

Look  back  to  Chaucer's  own  lines, 
and  you  will  see  that  Mr  Home's 
variations  are  all  for  the  worse.  How 
flat  and  tame  "  sweet  April  showers," 
in  comparison  with  u  April  with  his 
shoures  sotc."  In  Chaucer  the  month 
comes  boldly  on,  in  his  own  person — 
in  Mr  Home  he  is  diluted  into  his  own 
,showers.  'Tis  ominous  thus  to  stum- 
ble on  the  threshold.  "  Downward 
shoot"  is  very  bad  indeed  in  itself, 
and  all  unlike  the  natural  strength  of 
Chaucer.  "  Liquid  power"  is  even 
worse  and  more  unlike ;  and  most 
tautological  the  "  virtue  of  power." 
In  Chaucer  thevirtueisin  the  "licour." 
%'Rare"  is  poorly  dropped  in  to  fill 
tip.  Chaucer  purposely  uses  "sote" 
twice — and  the  repetition  tells.  Mr 
Home  must  needs  change  it  into 
"  fragrant."  "  In  the  trees  "  is  not 
in  Chaucer — for  he  knew  that  "  smalt*, 
foules"  shelter  in  the  "hethe"  as  well 
as  in  the  "  holt " — among  broom  and 
bracken,  and  heath  and  rushes.  Chau- 
cer does  not  say,  as  Mr  Home  does, 
that  the  birds  dream — he  leaves  you 
to  think  for  yourself  whether  they  do 
so  or  not,  while  sleeping  with  open 
eye  all  night.  Such  conjectural  emen- 
dations are  injurious  to  Chaucer.  We 
presume  Mr  Home  believes  he  has 
authority  for  applying  "  so  prickcth 
hem  nature  in  hire  corages"  to  the 
folks  that  "  longen  to  go  on  pilgrim- 
ages"— and  not  to  the  "smale  foules." 
Or  is  it  intended  for  a  happy  innova- 
tion? To  us  it  seems'  an  unhappy 
blunder — taking  away  a  fine  touch  of 
nature  from  Chaucer,  and  hardening  it 
into  horn ;  while  "all  energies  and  ages" 
is  indeed  a  free  and  affected  version 
<>f  "  corages."  u  For  to  wander  thro'," 
Is  a  mistranslation  of  "  to  seken ;  " 
,and  to  "sing  the  holy  mass,"  is  not 
the  meaning  of  to  "  serve  halwes 


CO&tbe,"  i.e.  to  worship  saints  known, 
&c. 

Turning  over  a  couple  of  leaver, 
we  behold  a  modernization  of  the  an- 
tique with  a  vengeance — 
"  His   son,  a  young   squire,  with  him 

there  I  saw, 
A  lover  and  a  lusty  bachelor  /    (aw) 

(ah!) 
With  locks  crisp  curl'd,  as  they'd  been 

laid  in  press, 
Of  twenty  year  of  age  he  was,  I  guess." 

Chaucer  never  once  in  all  his  writ- 
ings thus  rhymes  off  two  consecutive 
couplets  in  one  sentence  so  slo- 
venly, as  with  "  I  saw,"  and  t;  I 
guess."  But  Mr  Home  is  so  enamour- 
ed "  with  the  old  familiar  faces"  of 
pet  cockneyisms,  that  he  must  have 
his  will  of  them.  Of  the  same  squire, 
Chaucer  says — 

"  Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  length  ;" 
and  Mr  Home  translates  the  won  Is 
into— 

"He   was   in   stature  of  the  coimn ->:i 
length." 

They  mean  "well  proportioned."  Of 
this  young  squire,  Chaucer  saith — 

"So  hote  he  loved,  that  by  nightertalt? 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightin- 
gale." 

\Yc  all  know  how  the  nightingale  em- 
ploys the  night— and  here  it  is  im- 
plied that  so  did  the  lover.  Mr 
Home  spoils  all  by  an  affected  pret- 
tiness  suggested  by  a  misapplied  pas- 
sage in  Milton. 

'•'  His  amorous  ditties  nightly  fill'd  the 

'  vale ; 

He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  night- 
ingale." 

Chaucer  says  of  the  Prioresse — • 
"  Full  well  she  sang  the  service  divine 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely." 

Mr  Home  must  needs  say — 
"  Entuned    in   her    nose    with   accent 
sweet." 

The  accent,  to  our  ears,  is  lost  in  tl.e 
pious  snivel — pardon  the  somewhat 
unclerical  word. 

Chaucer  says  of  her — 
"  Ful  semcly  after  hire  meat  she  raught/* 
which  Mr  Home  improves  into — 
"  And  for  her  meat 

Full  seemly  bent  she  forward  on  bar 
seat." 
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(  5 saucer  says — 

"  And  peined  hire  to  contrefeten  chere 
Of  Court,  and  ben  astatelich  of  manere, 
.And  to  be  holden  digne  of  reverence." 

'Ih at  is,  .she  took  pains  to  imitate 
tl.o  manners  of  the  Court,  &c. ; 
v.hereas  Mr  Home,  with  inconceiv- 
able ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
words  that  occur  in  Chaucer  a  hun- 
dred times,  writes  u  it  gave  her  pain 
tc  counterfeit  the  ways  of  Court," 
thereby  reversing  the  whole  picture. 

"  And  French  she  spake  full  fayre  and 

fetisly," 

he  translates  "full  properly  and  neat!" 
Dry  den  rightly  calls  her  "  the  min- 
cing Prioress  ;  "  Mr  Home  wrong- 
ly says,  "  she  was  evidently  one  of 
tlie  most  high-bred  and  refined  ladies 
oi  her  time." 

Chaucer  says,  of  that  "manly  man," 
the  Monk — 

"  Ne  that  a  monk,  when  he  is  rekkeless, 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterless  ; 
Tiiis  is   to   say,   a    monk   out   of   his 

cloistre. 
This  ilke  text  held  he   not  worth  an 

oistre." 

Mr  Home  here  moderaizeth  thus — 

"  Or  that  a  monk  beyond  his  bricks  and 

mortar. 

Is  like  a  fish  without  a  drop  of  water, 
That  is   to   say,   a  monk   out   of   his 

cloister." 

There  can  be  no  mortal*  without 
w:,ter,  but  the  words  do  not  rhyme 
except  to  Cockney  ears,  though  the 
bli'.mc  lies  at  the  door  of  the  mouth. 
"  .Bricks  and  mortar"  is  an  odd  and 
somewhat  vulgar  version  of  "  rekke- 
le^s ; "  and  to  say  that  a  monk  "  be- 
yond his  bricks  and  mortar"  is  a 
monk  "out  of  his  cloister,"  is  not  in 
th<  5  manner  of  Chaucer,  or  of  any  body 
else. 

Chaucer  says  slyly  of  the  Frere, 
thut 

"  1  le  hadde  ymade  ful  mony  a  mariage 
Oi  yongi  women,  at  his  owen  coste  ; " 

and  Mister  Hornc  brazen-facedly, 

"  Full  many  a  marriage  had  he  brought 

to  bear, 
For  women  young,   and  paid  the  cost 

uith  sport." 

O  fie,  Mister  Home!    To  hide  our 
lh;fches,  will  no  maiden  for  a  moment 
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lend  us  her  fan?  We  cover  our  face 
with  our  hands. — Of  this  same  Frere, 
Mr  Home,  in  his  introduction,  when 
exposing  the  faults  of  another  trans- 
lator, says  that  "  Chaucer  shows  us 
the  quaint  begging  rogue  playing  his 
harp  among  a  crowd  of  admiring 
auditors,  and  turning  up  his  eyes  with 
an  attempted  expression  of  religious 
enthusiasm ; "  but  Chaucer  does  no 
such  thing,  nor  was  the  Frere  given- 
to  any  such  practice. 

Ofthe  Clerk  of  Oxenford,  Chaucer 
says,  he  "  loked  holwc,  and  thereto 
soberly."    Mr  Home  needlessly  adds 
"  ill-fed."    Chaucer  says — 
"  Ful  threadbare  was  his  overest  cour- 

tepy." 

Mr  Home  modernizes  it  into — 

"  His  uppermost  short  cloak  was  a  bare 

thread.'' 

Why    exaggerate    so  ?      Chaucer 
says — 
"  But  all  that  he  might  of  7iis  fiend fs 

hente 

On  bokes  and  on  lerning  he  it  spent e." 
Mr  Home  says — 

"  But  every  farthing  that  his  friends 
e'er  lent." 

They  did  not  lend,  they  gave  outright 
to  the  poor  scholar. 

The  Reve's  Prologue  opens  thus  in 
Chaucer— 

"  Whan  folk  ban  laughed  at  this  nice  cas 
Of  Absalom  and  hendy  Nicholas." 

Mr  Home  says — 
"  Of  Absalom  and  credulous  Nicholas  !'" 

He  manifestly  mistakes  the  sJy 
scholar  for  the  credulous  carpenter,, 
whom  on  the  tenderest  point  he  out- 
witted !  To  those  who  know  the  na- 
ture of  the  story,  the  blunder  is  ex- 
treme. 

What   is  to  be  thought  of  such 
rhymes  as  these  ? 
"  And  for  to  drink  strong  wine  as  red  as 

blood, 

Then  would  he  jest,  and  shout  as  he 
were  mad." 

"  Toward  the  mill,  the  bay  nag  in  his 

hand, 
The    miller    sitting   by  the   fire   they 

found." 
"  And  on  she  went,  till  she  the  cradle 

found, 
While  through  the  dark  still  groping 

•         her  hand." 
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These  to  our  ears,  are  not  happy 
modernizations  of  Chaucer. 

Here  come  a  few  more  Cockney- 
isms. 

"Alas!  our  warden's  palfrey  it  is  gone. 
Allen  at  once  forgot  both  meal   and 
corn." 

"  Allen  stole  back,  and  thought  ere  that 

it  dawn, 
I  will  creep  in  by  John  that  lieth  for- 

lorn." 

"  For,  from  the  town  Arviragus  was 
gone, 

But  to  herself  she  spoke  thus,  all  for- 
lorn." 

"Aurelius,  thinking  of  his  substance 
gone, 

Curseth  the  time  that  ever  he  was  bom." 

61  An  arm-brace  wore  he  that  was  rich 

and  broad, 
And  by  his  side  a  buckler  and  a  sword." 

"  Now  grant  my  ship,  that  some  smooth 

haven  win  her  ; 
I    follow     Statius     first,     and  .  then 

Corinna.1' 

Alas  !  this  worst  of  all  is  Elizabeth 
Barrett's!     "Well  of  English  unde- 
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In  Chaucer  we  have — 

"  A  SEBGEANT  or  THE  LAWE,  ware  and 

wise, 
That  often  hadde  yben  at  the  Parvis." 

Mr  Home  gives  us — 

"  A  Sergeant  of  the  Law,  wise,  wary, 

arch  ! 
Who  oft  had  gossiped  long  in  the  church 

porch." 

The  word  "arch"  is  here  interpo- 
lated to  give  some  colour  to  the  charge 
of  "gossiping,"  absurdly  asserted  of 
the  learned  Sergeant.  The  Parvis 
was  the  place  of  conference,  where 
suitors  met  with  their  counsel  and 
legal  advisers ;  and  Chaucer  merely 
intimates  thereby  the  extent  of  the 
Sergeant's  practice.  In  Chaucer  we 
have — 

'  In  termes  hadde  he  cas  and  domes  alle 
That  fro  the  time  of  King  Will  weren 
falle." 

Who  does  not  see  the  propriety  of 
the  customary  contraction,  King  Will.  ? 
Mr  Home  does  not ;  and  substitutes, 
"  since  King  William's  reign." 


Of  the  Fraukeleiu  Chaucer  says,  he 
was 

"  An  housholder,  and  that  a  gret  was 
he;" 

the  context  plainly  showing  the  mean- 
ing to  be,   "  hospitable  on  a  great 
scale."    Mr  Home  ignorantly  trans- 
lates the  words, 
"  A  householder  of  great  extent  was  he." 

In  Chaucer  we  have — 
"  His  table  dormant  in  his  halle  alway 
Stood  ready  covered  allthelongeday.V 

The  meaning  of  that  is,  that  any 
person,  or  party,  might  sit  down,  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  and  help  himself 
to  something  comfortable,  as  indeed 
is  the  case  now  in  all  country  houses 
worth  visiting — such  as  Buchanan 
Lodge.  Mr  Home  stupidly  exagge- 
rates thus — 

"  His  table  with  repletion  heavy  lay 
Amidst  his  hall  throughout  the  feast- 
long  day." 

In  the  prologue  to  the  Reve's  Tale, 
the  Reve,  nettled  by  the  miller,  who 
had  been  satirical  on  his  trade,  says 
he  will 

"  somdel  set  his  howve 
For  leful  is  with  force  force  oif  to  showve." 
"  Howve"  is  cap — and  in  the  Miller's 
Prologue  we  had  been  told 
"  How  that  a  clerk  had  set  the  wrightes 

cappe ; " 

that  is,  "  made  a  fool"  of  him — nay, 
a  cuckold.     Mr  Home, 
"  Though   my   reply  should  somewhat 
fret  his  nose." 

In  Chaucer  the  Reve's  tale  begins  with 
"  At  Trumpington,  not  far  from  Cante- 

brigge, 
There  goeth  a  brook,  and  over  that  a 

brigge. 

Mr  Home  saith  somewhat  wilfully. 
"  At  Trumpington,  near  Cambridge,  if 

you  look, 
There    goeth  a  bridge,  and  under  that 

a  brook." 

TwoCantabs  ask  leave  of  theirWardeii 

"  To  geve  hem  leve  but  a  litel  stound, 
To   gon  to    mill    and  sen   hire   corn 

y  ground." 

i.  e.  "  to  give  them  leave  for  a  short 
time."  Mr  Home  translates  it,  "  for  a 
merry  round." 
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In  the  course  of  the  tale,  the  mil- 
ler's wife 

"Came  leping  inward  at  a  renne." 

I.e.  "  Came  leaping  into  the  room  at 
;i  run."  Mr  Home  translates  it — 

v    "  The   miller's   wife   came   laughing 

inwardly!  " 
Chaucer  says — 

*'  This  miller  hath  so  wisly  bibbed  ale." 
And  Mr  Home,  with  incredible  igno- 
rance of  the  meaning  of  that  word, 
HlfS— 

•*•  The  miller  hath  so  wisely  bobbed  of 
ale." 

So  wisely  that  he  was  "  for-drunken" 
— and  "  as  a  horse  he  snorteth  in  his 
sleep." 

In  Chaucer  the  description  of  the 
miller's  daughter  ends  with  this  line — 
*  But  right  faire  was  hire  here,  I  will 

not  lie," 

i.e.  her  hair.  Mr  Home  translates  it 
'•  was  she  here." 

But  there  is  no  end  to  such  blunders. 

In  Chaucer,  as  in  all  our  old  poets 
of  every  degree,  there  occur,  over  and 
over  again,  such  forms  of  natural  ex- 
pression as  the  following, — and  when 
they  do  occur,  let  us  have  them  ;  but 
what  a  feeble  modemizer  must  he  be 
who  keeps  adding  to  the  number  till 
ho  gives  his  readers  the  ear- ache. 
Rot  one  of  the  following  is  in  the 
original : — 

•"  At  Algeziras,  in  Granada,  he," 
*'  At  many  a  noble  fight  of  ships  was  he." 
"  For  certainly  a  prelate  fair  was  he." 
"  In  songs  and  tales  the  prize  o'er  all 

bore  he." 

*'  And  a  poor  parson  of  a  town  was  he." 
*'  Such  had  he  often  proved,  and  loath 

was  he." 
•"  In  youth  a  good  trade  practised  well 

had  he." 
*f  Lordship  and  servitude  at  once  hath 

he." 

•"  And  die  he  must  as  echo  did,  said  he." 
i(  Madam  this  is  impossible,  said  he." 
"  Save  wretched  Aurelius  none   was 

sad  but  he." 
f(  And  said  thus  when  this  last  request 

heard  he." 

In  like  manner,  in  Chaucer  as  in 
all  our  old  poets  of  every  degree,  there 
occur  over  and  over  again  such  na- 
tural forms  of  expression  as  "  I  wot," 
*'  L  wis" — and  where  they  do  occur  let 


us  have  them  too  and  be  thankful ; 
but  poverty-stricken  in  the  aVticle  of 
rhymes  must  be  he,  who  is  perpetually 
driven  to  resort  to  such  expedients  as 
the  following — all  of  which  are  Mr 
Home's  own : — 
"  Of  fees  and  robes  he  many  had,  I 

ween." 
"  And  yet  this  manciple  made  them  fools, 

I  wot." 

"  This  Reve  upon  a  stallion  sat,  I  wot." 
"  Than  the  poor  parson  in  two  months, 

I  wot." 

"  For  certainly  when  I  was  born,  I  trow." 
"  A  small  stalk  in  mine  eyes  he  sees,  I 

deem." 
"  There  were  two  scholars  young  and 

poor,  I  trow." 

«  John  lieth  still  and  not  far  off,  I  trow." 
"  Eastern  astrologers  and  clerks,  I  wis." 
"  This  woful  heart  found  some  reprieve^ 

I  wis." 
<(  Unto  his  brother's  bed  he   came,  I 

wis." 

"  And  now  Aurelius  ever,  as  I  ween." 
"  That  she  could  not  sustain  herself,  I 
ween." 

Mr  Home,  in  his  Introduction,  un- 
conscious of  his  own  sins,  speaks  with 
due  contempt  of  the  modernizations 
of  Chaucer  by  Ogle  and  Lipscomb 
and  their  coadjutors,  and  of  the  injury 
they  may  have  done  to  the  reputation 
of  the  old  poet.  But  whatever  injury 
they  may  have  occasioned,  "there  can 
be  doubt,"  he  says,  "  of  the  mischief 
done  by  Mr  Pope's  obscene  specimen, 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  list  of  '  Imi- 
tations of  English  Poets.'  It  is  an 
imitation  of  those  passages  which  we 
should  only  regard  as  the  rank  offal  of 
a  great  feast  in  the  olden  time.  The 
better  taste  and  feeling  of  Pope  should 
have  imitated  the  noble  poetry  of 
Chaucer.  He  avoided  this  '  for 
sundry  weighty  reasons.'  But  if  this 
so  -  called  imitation  by  Pope  was 
4  done  in  his  youth'  he  should  have 
burnt  it  in  his  age.  Its  publication  at 
the  present  day  among  his  elegant 
works,  is  a  disgrace  to  modern  times, 
and  to  his  high  reputation."  Not  so- 
fast  and  strong,  good  Mister  Home. 
The  six-and-twenty  octosyllabic  lines 
thus  magisterially  denounced  by  our 
stem  moralist  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  have  had  a  place  in 
Pope's  works  for  a  hundred  years,  and 
it  is  too  late  now  to  seek  to  delete  them. 
They  were  written  by  Pope  in  his 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  and  gross 
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as  they  are,  are  pardonable  in  a  boy 
of  precocious  genius,  giving  way  for  a 
laughing  hour  to  his  sense  of  the  gro- 
tesque. Joe  Warton  (not  Tom)  pomp- 
ously calls  them  "  a  gross  and  dull 
caricature  of  the  Father  of  English 
33oetry."  And  Mr  Bowles  says,  "he 
might  have  added,  it  is  disgusting  as  it 
is  dull,  and  no  more  like  Chaucer  than 
•a  Billingsgate  is  like  an  Oberea."  It  is 
not  dull,  but  exceedingly  clever ;  and 
leather  Geoffrey  himself  would  have 
laughed  at  it — patted  Pope  on  the  head 
— and  enjoined  him  for  the  future  to  be 
mere  discreet.  Roscoe,  like  a  wise  man, 
regards  it  without  horror — remarking 
of  it,  and  the  boyish  imitation  of 
Spenser,  that  "  why  these  sportive 
;ind  characteristic  sketches  should  be 
brought  to  so  severe  an  ordeal,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  reprehension  of  the 
reader  as  gross  and  disagreeable,  dull 
and  disgusting,  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
ceive." Old  Joe  maunders  when  he 
says,  u  he  that  was  unacquainted 
with  Spenser,  and  was  to  form  his 
ideas  of  the  turn  and  manner  of  his 
genius  from  this  p.'ece,  would  undoubt- 
edly suppose  that  he  abounded  in 
lilthy  images,  and  excelled  in  describ- 
ing the  lower  scenes  of  life."  Let  all 
such  blockheads  suppose  what  they 
choose.  Pope  —  says  Roscoe  — 
"  was  well  aware  as  any  one  of 
the  superlative  beauties  and  merits 
of  Spenser,  whose  works  he  assi- 
'ducusly  studied,  both  in  his  early  and 
'riper  years ;  but  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion in  these  few  lines  to  give  a  serious 
imitation  of  him.  All  that  he  at- 
tempted was  to  show  how  exactly  he 
could  apply  the  language  and  manner 
of  Spenser  to  low  and  burlesque  sub- 
jects ;  and  in  this  he  has  completely 
succeeded.  To  compare  these  lines, 
as  Dr  Warton  has  done,  with  those 
more  extensive  and  highly-finished 
productions,  the  Castle  of  Indolence 
by  Thomson,  and  the  Minstrel  by 
Beattie,  is  manifestly  unjust" — and 
stupidly  absurd.  What  Mr  Home 
means  by  saying  that  Pope  "  avoided 
'imitating  the  noble  poetry  of  Chaucer 
for  sundry  weighty  reasons,"  is  not  ap- 
parent at  first  sight.  It  means,  how- 
ever, that  Pope  could  not  have  done 
so — that  the  feat  was  beyond  his 
power.  The  author  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  Eloise  wrote  tolerable  poetry  of 
bis  own  ;  and  he  knew  how  to  appre- 


ciate, and  to  emulate,  too,  some  of 
the  finest  of  Chaucer's.  Why  did  My 
Home  not  mention  his  Temple  of 
Fame?  A  more  childish  sentence 
never  was  written  than  "  its  pub- 
lication at  the  present  day  among 
his  elegant  works  is  a  disgrace  to  mo- 
dern times,  and  to  his  high  reputa- 
tion." Pope's  reputation  is  above 
reproach,  enshrined  in  honour  for 
evermore,  and  modern  times  are  not 
so  Miss  Mollyish  as  to  sympathize 
with  such  sensitive  censorship  of  aii 
ingeniously  versified  peccadillo,  at 
which  our  avi  and  proavi  could  not 
choose  but  smile. 

But  Mr  Home,  thinking  that  in  this 
case  "  the  child  is  father  of  the  man," 
rates  Pope  as  roundly  for  what  he 
seems  to  suppose  were  the  misdemea- 
nours of  his  manhood.  "  Of  the  highly- 
finished  paraphrase,  by  Mr  Pope,  of 
the  '  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue,'  and 
4  The  Merchant's  Tale,'  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  licentious  humour  of  the 
original  being  divested  of  its  quaint- 
ness  and  obscurity  (!)  becomes  yet  more 
licentious  in  proportion  to  the  fine 
touches  of  skill  with  which  it  iis 
brought  into  the  light.  Spontane- 
ous coarseness  is  made  revolting  by 
meretricious  artifice.  Instead  of  keep- 
ing in  the  distance  that  which  was 
objectionable,  by  such  shades  in  the 
modernizing  as  should  have  answered 
to  the  hazy  appearance  (!)  of  the  ori- 
ginal, it  receives  a  clear  outline,  and 
is  brought  close  to  us.  An  ancient 
Briton,  with  his  long  rough  hair  and 
painted  body,  laughing  and  singing 
half-naked  under  a  tree,  may  be 
coarse,  yet  innocent  of  all  intention 
to  offend ;  but  if  the  imagination 
(absorbing  the  anachronism)  can  con- 
ceive him  shorn  of  his  falling  hair,  his 
paint  washed  off,  and  in  this  uncovered 
state  introduced  into  a  drawing-room 
full  of  ladies  in  rouge  and  diamonds, 
hoops  and  hair-powder,  no  one  can 
doubt  the  injury  thus  done  to  the 
ancient  Briton.  This  is  no  unfair 
illustration  of  what  was  done  in  the- 
time  of  Pope,"  &c. 

It  may  be  "  no  unfair  illustration,'* 
and  certainly  is  no  unludicrous  one. 
We  must  all  of  us  allow,  that  were  an 
ancient  Briton,  habited,  or  rather  un- 
habited,  as  above,  to  bounce  into  a 
modern  drawing-room  full  of  ladies, 
whether  in  rouge  and  diamonds,  hoops 
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and  hair-powder,  or  not,  the  effect  of 
such  entree  would  be  prodigious  on  the 
fair  and  fluttered  Volscians.  Our 
imagination,  "  absorbing  the  ana- 
chronism,"ensconces  us  professionally 
behind  a  sofa,  to  witness  and  to  re- 
cord the  scene.  How  different  in 
nature  Christopher  North  and  R.  H. 
Home !  While  he  would  be  commi- 
serating "  the  injury  thus  done  to  the 
ancient  Briton,"  we  should  be  implo- 
ring our  savage  ancestor  to  spare  the 
ladies.  u  Innocent  of  all  intention  to 
offend "  might  be  Caractacus,  but  to 
the  terrified  bevy  he  would  seem  the 
king  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  at  least. 
What  protection  against  the  assault 
of  a  savage,  almost  in  puris  naturali- 
//«*,  could  be  hoped  for  in  their  hoops ! 
Yet  who  knows  but  that,  on  looking 
round  and  about,  he  might  himself  be 
frightened  out  of  his  senses  ?  An  an- 
cient Briton,  with  his  long  rough  hair 
and  painted  body,  may  laugh  and 
sing  by  himself,  half-naked  under  a 
tree,  and  in  his  own  conceit  be  a 
match  for  any  amount  of  women.  But 
shorn  of  his  falling  hair,  and  without 
a  streak  of  paint  on  his  cheeks,  verily 
his  heart  might  be  found  to  die  within 
him,  before  furies  with  faces  fiery 
with  rouge,  and  heads  horrent  with 
pomatum — till  instinctively  he  strove 
to  roll  himself  up  in  the  Persian  car- 
pet, and  there  prayed  for  deliverance 
to  his  tutelary  gods. 

Our  imagination  having  thus  "  ab- 
sorbed the  anachronism,"  let  us  now 
leave  Caractacus  in  the  carpet — while 
our  reason  has  recourse  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  criticism.  Mr  Home 
asserts,  that  in  u  Mr  Pope's"  highly- 
finished  paraphrase  of  the  "  Wife  of 
Bath's  Prologue,"  and  the  "  Mer- 
chant's Tale,"  "  the  licentious  humour 
of  the  original  is  divested  of  its  quaint- 
ness  and  obscurity,  and  becomes-  yet 
more  licentious  in  proportion  to  the 
fine  touches  of  skill  with  which  it  is 
brought  into  the  light."  Quaintness 
and  obscurity !!  Why,  every  thing  in 
those  tales  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff, 
and  clearer  than  mud.  u  The  hazy 
appearance  of  the  original"  indeed ! 
What !  of  the  couple  in  the  Pear- 
Tree  ?  Mr  Home  spitefully  and  per- 
versely misrepresents  the  character 
of  Pope's  translations.  They  are  re- 
markably free  from  the  vice  he  charges 
ihcm  withal — and  have  been  admitted 
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to  be  so  by  the  most  captious  critics. 
Many  of  the  very  strong  things  in 
Chaucer,  which  you  may  call  coarse 
and  gross  if  you  will,  are  omitted  by 
Pope,  and  many  softened  down  ;  nor 
is  there  a  single  line  in  which  the  spi- 
rit is  not  the  spirit  of  satire.  The  folly 
of  senile  dotage  is  throughout  exposed 
as  unsparingly ,  though  with  adifference 
in  the  imitation,  as  in  the  original. 
Even  Joseph  Warton  and  Bowles, 
affectedly  fastidious  over-much  as  both 
too  often  are,  and  culpably  prompt  to 
find  fault,  acknowledge  that  Pope's 
versions  are  blameless.  "  In  the  art  of 
telling  a  story,"  says  Bowles,  u  Pope 
is  peculiarly  happy  ;  we  almost  forget 
the  grossness  of  the  subject  of  this 
tale,  (the  Merchant's,)  while  we 
are  struck  by  the  uncommon  ease 
and  readiness  of  the  verse,  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  expression,  and  the 
spirit  and  happiness  of  the  whole." 
While  Dr  Warton,  sensibly  remark- 
ing, u  that  the  character  of  a  fond  old 
dotard,  betrayed  into  disgrace  by  an 
unsuitable  match,  is  supported  in  a 
lively  manner,"  refrains  from  making 
himself  ridiculous  by  mealy-mouthed 
moralities  which  on  such  a  subject 
every  person  of  sense  and  honesty 
must  despise.  Mr  Hornekeeps foolishly 
carping  at  Pope,  or  "Mr  Pope,"  as  he 
sometimes  calls  him,  throughout  his 
interminable — no,  not  interminable — 
his  hundred-paged  Introduction.  He 
abominates  Pope's  Homer,  and  groans 
to  think  how  it  has  corrupted  the 
English  ear  by  its  long  domina- 
tion in  our  schools.  He  takes  up, 
with  leathern  lungs,  the  howl  of  the 
Lakers,  and  his  imitative  bray  is 
louder  than  the  original,  "in  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out."  Such 
sonorous  strictures  are  innocent ;  but 
his  false  charge  of  licentiousness 
against  Pope  is  most  reprehensible — 
and  it  is  insincere.  For  he  has  the 
sense  to  see  Chaucer's  broadest  satire 
in  its  true  light,  and  its  fearless  ex- 
positions. Yet  from  his  justification  of 
pictures  and  all  their  colouring  in  the 
ancient  poet,  that  might  well  startle 
people  by  no  means  timid,  he  turns, 
with  frowning  forehead  and  reproving 
hand  to  corresponding  delineations  in 
the  modern,  that  stand  less  in  need  of 
it,  and  spits  his  spite  on  Pope,  which 
we  wipe  off  that  it  may  not  corrode. 
"  This  translation  was  done  at  six- 
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teen  or  seventeen,"  says  Pope  in 
a  note  to  his  January  and  May — and 
there  is  not,  among  the  achievements 
of  early  genius,  to  be  found  another 
such  specimen  of  finished  art  and  of 
perfect  mastery. 

Mr  Home  has  ventured  to  give  in 
his  volume  the  Reve's  Tale.  "  It  has 
been  thought,"  he  says,  "  that  an 
idea  of  the  extraordinary~versatility  of 
Chaucer's  genius  could  not  be  ade- 
quately conveyed,  unless  one  of  his 
matter-of-fact  comic  tales  were  at- 
tempted. The  Eeve's  has  accordingly 
been  selected,  as  presenting  a  graphic 
painting  of  character,  equal  to  those 
contained  in  the  '  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,'  displayed  in  action 
by  means  of  a  story,  which  may  be 
designated  as  a  broad  farce,  ending 
in  a  pantomime  of  absurd  reality.  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
original,  an  apology  may  not  be  con- 
sidered .inadmissible  for  certain  ne- 
cessary variations  and  omissions." 
For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  object 
to  this  tale,  though  at  the  commence- 
ment of  such  a  work  its  insertion 
was  ill-judged,  and  will  endanger 
.greatly  the  volume.  But  we  do  object 
to  the  hypocritical  cant  about  the 
licentiousness  of  Pope's  fine  touches, 
from  the  person  who  wrote  the  above 
words  in  italics.  Omissions  there 
must  have  been — but  they  sadly  shear 
the  tale  of  its  vigour,  and  indeed  leave 
it  not  very  intelligible  to  readers  who 
know  not  the  original.  The  variations 
are  most  unhappy — miserable  indeed ; 
,-and  by  putting  the  miller's  daughter  to 
lie  in  a  closet  at  the  end  of  a  passage, 
this  moral  modernizer  has  killed 
Chaucer.  In  the  matchless  original 
all  the  night's  action  goes  on  in  one 
room — and  that  not  a  large  one — mil- 
ler, miller's  wife,  miller's  daughter,  and 
the  two  strenuous  Cantabs,  are  with- 
in the  same  four  narrow  walls — their 
beds  nearly  touch — the  jeopardized 
cradle  has  just  space  to  rock  in — yet 
this  self- elected  expositor  of  Chaucer 
is  either  so  blind  as  not  to  see  how 
essential  such  allocation  of  the  parties 
is  to  the  wicked  comedy,  or  such  a 
blunderer  as  to  believe  that  he  can 
improve  on  the  greatest  master  that 
€ver  dared,  and  with  perfect  success,  to 
picture,  without  our  condemnation — so 
wide  is  the  privilege  of  genius  in  spor- 
tive fancy— what,  but  for  the  self-rec- 


tifying spirit  of  fiction,  would  have 
been  an  outrage  on  nature,  and  in  the 
number  not  only  of  forbidden  but  un- 
hallowed things.  The  passages  inter- 
polated by  Mr  Home's  own  pen  are 
as  bad  as  possible — clownish  and  anti- 
Chaucerian  to  the  last  degree. 

For  example,  he  thus  takes  upon 
himself,  in  the  teeth  of  Chaucer,  to 
narrate  Alein's  night  adventure — 

"  And  up  he  rose,  and  crept  along  the 

floor, 
Into  the  passage  humming  with  their 

snore ; 

As  narrow  was  it  as  a  drum  or  tub, 
And  like  a  beetle  doth  he  grope  and^rw&, 
Feeling  his  way,  with  darkness  in  his 


Till   at   the   passage  end  he  stooping 
stands." 

Chaucer  tells  us,  without  circumlo- 
cution, why  the  Miller's  Wife  for  a 
while  had  left  her  husband's  side ;  but 
Mr  Home  is  intolerant  of  the  indeli- 
cate, and  thus  elegantly  paraphrases 
the  one  original  word — 

"  The  wife  her  routing  ceased  soon  after 

that: 
And  woke  and  left  her  bed;  for  she 

was  pained 
With  nightmare  dreams  of  skies   that 

madly  rained. 

Eastern  astrologers  and  clerks,  Iwis, 
In  time  of  Apis  tell  of  storms  like  this." 

Such  is  modern  refinement ! 

In  Chaucer,  the  blind  encounter 
between  the  Miller  and  one  of  the 
Cantabs,  who,  mistaking  him  for  his 
comrade,  had  whispered  into  his  ear 
what  had  happened  during  the  night 
to  his  daughter,  is  thus  comically 
described — 

"  Ye  false  harlot,  quod  the  miller,  hast  ? 
A  false  traitour,  false  clerk,  (quod  he) 
Thou  shalt  be  ded  by  Goddes  dignitee, 
Who  dorste  be  so  bold  to  disparage 
My  daughter,  that  is  come  of  swiche 

lineage. 

And  by  the  throte-bolle  he  caught  Alein, 
And  he  him  hente  despiteously  again, 
And  on  the  nose  he  smote  him  with  his 

fist; 
Down  ran  the  bloody  streme  upon  his 

brest ; 
And  on  the  flore  with  nose  and  mouth 

to-broke, 
They  walwe,  as  don  two  pigges  in  a 

poke. 
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And  up  they  gon,  and  down  again  anon, 
Till  that  the  miller  spurned  at  a  stone, 
And  down  he  fell  backward  upon  his 

wif, 

That  wiste  nothing  of  this  nice  strif, 
For  she  was  falle  aslepe,  a  litel  wight 
With  John  the  clerk,"  and  .... 

Here  comes  Mr  Home  in  his  strength. 

"Thou  slanderous  ribald!    quoth  the 

miller,  hast ! 
A  traitor  false,  false  lying  clerk,  quoth 

he, 

Thou  shalt  be  slain  by  heaven's  dignity 
"Who  rudely  dar'st  disparage  with  foul 

lie 
My  daughter,  that  is  come  of  lineage 

high! 
And  by   the  throat  he  Allan  grasp'd 

amain, 
And   caught  him,  yet  more  furiously 

again, 
And  on  his  nose  he  smote  him  with  his 

fist! 
Down  ran  the  bloody  stream  upon  his 

breast, 
And  on  the  floor  they  tumble  heel  and 

crown, 

And  shake  the  house,  it  seem'd  all  com- 
ing down. 
And  up  they  rise,  and  down  again  ihey 

roll : 

Till  that  the  Miller,  stumbling  o'er  a  coal, 
Went  plunging  headlong  like  a  bull  at 

bait, 

And  met  his  wife,  and  both  fell  flat  as 
slate." 

Mr  Home  cannot  read  Chaucer. 
The  Miller  does  not,  as  he  makes  him 
do,  accuse  the  Cantab  of  falsely  slan- 
dering his  daughter's  virtue.  He  does 
not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  unluckily 
blabbed  secret ;  false  harlot,  false  trai- 
tor, false  clerk,  are  all  words  that  tell  his 
belief;  but  Mr  Home,  not  understand- 
ing "  disparage,"  as  it  is  here  used  by 
Chaucer,  wholly  mistakes  the  cause 
of  the  father's  fury.  He  does  not 
even  know,  that  it  is  the  Miller  who 
gets  the  bloody  nose,  not  the  Cantab. 
"  As  don  two  pigges  in  a  poke,"  he 
leaves  out,  preferring,  as  more  pic- 
turesque, "And  on  the  floor  they 
tumble  heel  and  crown ! "  "  And  shake 
the  house — it  seemed  all  coming 
down,"  is  not  in  Chaucer,  nor  could 
be  ;  but  the  crowning  stupidity  is  that 
of  making  the  Miller  meet  his  wife,  and 
upset  her — she  being  all  the  while  in 
bed,  and  now  startled  out  of  sleep  by 
the  weight  of  her  fallen  superincum- 
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bent  husband.    And  this  is  moderniz  - 
ing  Chaucer ! 

What,  then — after  all  we  have  writ- 
ten about  him — we  ask,  can,  at  this  day, 
be  done  with  Chaucer  ?  The  true  an- 
swer is — READ  HIM.  The  late  Laureate 
dared  to  think  that  every  one  might ; 
and  in  his  collection,  or  selection,  of 
English  poets,  down  to  Habington  in- 
clusive, he  has  given  the  prologue,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  finest  and  most 
finished  tales ;  believing  that  every 
earnest  lover  of  English  poetry  would 
by'  degrees  acquire  courage  and 
strength  to  devour  and  digest  a  mo- 
derately-spread banquet.  Without 
doubt,  Southey  did  well.  It  was  a 
challenge  to  poetical  Young  England 
to  gird  up  his  loins  and  fall  to  his 
work.  If  you  will  have  the  fruit,  said 
the  Laureate,  you  must  climb  the  tree. 
He  bo  wed  some  heavily-laden  branches 
down  to  your  eye,  to  tempt  you  ;  but 
climb  you  must,  if  you  will  eat.  He 
displayed  a  generous  trust  in  the  grow- 
ing desire  and  capacity  of  the  country 
for  her  own  time-shrouded  poetical 
treasures.  In  the  same  full  volume, 
he  gave  the  "  Faerie  Queene"  from  the 
first  word  to  the  last. 

Let  us  hope  boldly,  as  Southey 
hoped.  But  there  are,  in  the  present 
world,  a  host  of  excellent,  sensitive 
readers,  whose  natural  taste  is  per- 
fectly susceptible  of  Chaucer,  if  he 
spoke  their  ^language  ;  yet  who  have 
not  the  courage,  or  the  leisure,  or  the 
aptitude,  to  master  his.  They  must 
not  be  too  hastily  blamed  if  they  do 
not  readily  reconcile  themselves  to  a 
garb  of  thought  which  disturbs  and 
distracts  all  their  habitual  associa- 
tions. Consider,  the  '  ingenious  feel- 
ing,' the  vital  sensibility,  with  which 
they  apprehend  their  own  English, 
may  place  the  insurmountable  barrier 
which  opposes  their  access  to  the  fa- 
ther of  our  poetry.  What  can  be 
done  for  them  ? 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  it  that  so 
much  removes  the  language  from  us  ? 
It  is  removed  by  the  words  and  gram- 
matical forms  that  we  have  lost — by 
its  real  antiquity ;  perhaps  more  by 
an  accidental  semblance  of  antiquity 
— the  orthography.  That  last  may 
seem  a  small  matter  ;  but  it  is  not. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which 
literary  craftsmen  have  attempted  to 
fill  up,  or  bridge  over,  the  gulf  of  time, 
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and  bring  the  poet  of  Edward  III.  and 

Jlichard  II.  near  to  modern  readers. 

Dryden  and  Pope  are  the  repre- 
sentatives, as  they  are  the  masters,  of 
the  first  method  ;  for  the  others  who 
have  trodden  in  their  footsteps  are 
hardly  to  be  named  or  thought  of. 
Dryden  and  Pope  hold,  in  their  own 
school  of  modernizing,  this  undoubted 
distinction,  that  under  their  treat- 
ment, that  which  was  poetry  remains 
poetry.  Their  followers  have  written, 
for  the  most  part,  intelligible  Eng- 
lish, but  never  poetry.  They  have 
told  the  story,  and  not  that  always ; 
but  they  have  distilled  lethargy  on  the 
tongue  of  the  narrator. — This  first 
method  the  most  boldly  departs  from 
the  type.  It  was  probably  the  only 
way  that  the  culture  of  Dryden's  and 
Pope's  time  admitted  of.  We  have 
since  gradually  returned,  more  and 
more,  upon  our  own  antiquity,  as  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  upon  theirs. 
Then  civilization  seemed  to  herself  to 
escape  forwards  out  of  barbarism. 
Now  she  finds  herself  safe  ;  and  she 
ventures  to  seek  light  for  her  mature 
years  in  the  recollections  of  her  own 
childhood. 

But  now,  the  altered  spirit  of  the 
age  has  produced  a  new  manner  of 
modernization.  The  problem  has 
been  put  thus.  To  retain  of  Chaucer 
whatever  in  him  is  our  language,  or 
is  most  nearly  our  language — only 
making  good,  always,  the  measure ; 
and  for  expression,-  which  time  has 
left  out  of  our  speech,  to  substitute 
such  as  is  in  use.  And  several  fol- 
lowers of  the  muses,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  lately  tried  their  hand  at  this 
kind  of  conversion. 

It  is  hard  to  judge  both  the  system 
and  the  specimens.  For  if  the  speci- 
mens be  thought  to  have  succeeded, 
the  system  may,  upon  them,  be  fa- 
vourably judged  ;  but  if  the  specimens 
have  failed,  the  system  must  not  upon 
them  be  unfavourably  judged,  but 
must  in  candour  be  looked  upon  as 
possibly  carrying  in  itself  means 
and  powers  that  have  not  yet  been 
unfolded.  But  unhappily  a  difficulty 
occurs  which  would  not  have  occurred 
Avith  a  writer  in  prose— the  law  of  the 
verse  is  imperious.  Ten  syllables 
must  be  kept,  and  rhyme  must  be 
kept ;  and  in  the  experiment  it  results, 
generally,  that  whilst  the  rohabitiiig 
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of  Chaucer  is  undertaken  under  a  ne- 
cessity which  lies  wholly  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  dialect — the  proposed 
ground  or  motive' of  modernization — 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  actual 
changes  are  made  for  the  sake  of  that 
which  beforehand  you  might  not 
think  of,  namely,  the  Verse.  This  it 
is  that  puts  the  translators  to  the 
strangest  shifts  and  fetches,  and  be- 
sets the  version,  in  spite  of  their  best 
skill,  with  anti-Chaucerisms  as  thick  as 
blackberries. 

It  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  as  if 
there  could  be  no  remorse  about  dis- 
persing the  atmosphere  of  antiquity  ; 
and  you  might  be  disposed  to  say 
— a  thought  is  a  thought,  a  feeling 
a  feeling,  a  fancy  a  fancy.  Utter 
the  thought,  the  feeling,  the  fancy, 
with  what  words  you  will,  provided 
that  they  are  native  to  the  matter, 
and  the  matter  will  hold  its  own 
worth.  No.  There  is  more  in  poetry 
than  the  definite,  separable  matter 
of  a  fancy,  a  feeling,  a  thought. 
There  is  the  indefinite,  inseparable 
spirit,  out  of  which  they  all  arise, 
which  verifies  them  all,  harmonizes 
them  all,  interprets  them  all.  There 
is  the  spirit  of  the  poet  himself.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  a  poet 
lives,  flows  through  the  spirit  of  the 
poet.  Therefore,  a  poet  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  his  own  time,  and  rightly 
and  wholly  understood.  It  seems  to 
follow  that  thought,  feeling,  fancy, 
which  he  has  expressed,  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  his  own  speech,  and  his 
own  style,  and  rightly  and  wholly  un- 
derstood. Let  us  bring  this  home  to 
Chaucer,  and  our  occasion.  The  air 
of  antiquity  hangs  about  him,  cleaves 
to  him  ;  therefore  he  is  the  venerable 
Chaucer.  One  word,  beyond  any 
other,  expresses  to  us  the  difference 
betwixt  his  age  and  ours — Simplicity. 
To  read  him  after  his  own  spirit,  we 
must  be  made  simple.  That  temper 
is  called  up  in  us  by  the  simplicity  of 
his  speech  and  style.  Touched  by  these, 
and  under  their  power,  we  lose  our 
false  habituations,andretumtonature. 
But  for  this  singular  power  exerted 
over  us,  this  dominion  of  an  irresis- 
tible sympathy,  the  hint  of  antiquity 
which  lies  in  the  language  seems  re- 
quisite. That  summons  us  to  put  ofi* 
our  own,  and  put  on  another  mind. 
In  a  half  modernization,  there  lies  the 
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danger  that  we  shall  hang  suspended  bind^  you  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
between  two  minds — between  two  but  impressing  on  you  candour,  clear- 
ages — taken  out  of  one,  and  not  ef-  ness,  shrewdness,  ingenuous  suscepti- 
fectnally  transported  into  that  other.  bility,  simplicity,  ANTIQUITY  !  A 
Might  a  poet,  if  it  were  worth  while,  creative  translator  or  imitator — Chau- 
who  had  imbued  himself  with  anti-  cer  born  again,  a  century  and  a  half 
quity  and  with  Chaucer,  depart  more  later. 

freely  from  him,  and  yet  more  effec-         Let  us  see  how  Wordsworth  deals 

tually  reproduce    him  ?      Imitating,  with  Chaucer  in  the  first  seven  stau- 

not  erasing,  the  colours  of  the  old  zas  of  the  Cuckoo  and  Nightingale, 
time — untying  the  strict  chain  that 


"  The  god  of  love,  a  benedicite  ! 

How  mighty  and  how  gret  a  lord  is  he, 
For  lie  can  make  of  lowe  hertes  highe, 
Of  highe  lowe,  and  like  for  to  dye, 
And  harde  hertes  he  can  maken  fre. 

"  And  he  can  make,  within  a  litel  stpunde, 
Of  seke  folke,  hole,  freshe,  and  sounde, 
Of  hole  folke  he  can  maken  seke, 
And  he  can  binden  and  unbinden  eke 
That  he  wol  have  ybounden  or  unbounde. 

"  To  telle  his  might  my  wit  may  not  suffice, 
For  he  can  make  of  wis&  folke  ful  nice, 
For  he  may  don  al  that  he  wol  devise, 
And  lither  folke  to  destroien  vice, 
And  proudc  hertes  he  can  make  agrise. 

"  And  shortly  al  that  ever  he  wol  he  may, 
Ayenes  him  dare  no  wight  saye  nay : 
For  he  can  glade  and  greve  whom  he  liketh  : 
And  whoso  that  he  wol,  he  lougheth  or  sikelb, 
And  most  his  might  he  shedoth  ever  in  May. 

"  For  every  true  gentle  herte  fre 
That  with  him  is  or  thicket  h  for  to  be 
Ayenes  May  shal  have  now  som  storing, 
Other  to  joie  or  elles  to  som  mourning  ; 
In  no  seson  so  moch  as  thinketh  me. 

"  For  whan  they  maye  here  the  briddes  singe, 
And  se  the  floures  and  the  levei  springe, 
That  bringeth  into  hire  rememberaunce 
A  maner  e?e,  medled  with  grevaunce, 
And  lusty  thoughtes  fulle  of  gret  longinge. 

"  And  of  that  longinge  cometh  hevinesse, 
And  therof  groweth  oft  gret  sekenesse, 
Al  for  lackinge  of  that  that  they  desire  ; 
And  thus  in  May  ben  hertes  sette  on  fire, 
So  that  they  brennen  forth  in  gret  distresse." 

WORDSWORTH. 

"  The  God  of  love  !     Ah,  benedicite, 
How  mighty  and  how  great  a  lord  is  he, 
For  he  of  low  hearts  can  make  high,  of  high 
He  can  make  low,  and  unto  death  bring  nigh, 
And  hard  hearts  he  can  make  them  kind  and  free* 
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"  Within  a  little  time,  as  hath  been  found, 
He  can  make  sick  folk  whole,  and  fresh,  and  sound. 
Them  who  are  whole  in  body  and  in  mind 
He  can  make  sick,  bind  can  he  and  unbind 
All  that  he  will  have  bound,  or  have  unbound. 

"  To  tell  his  might  my  wit  may  not  suffice, 
Foolish  men  he  can  make  them  out  of  wise  ; 
For  he  may  do  all  that  he  will  devise, 
Loose  livers  he  can  make  abate  their  vice, 
And  proud  hearts  can  make  tremble  in  a  trice. 

"  In  brief,  the  whole  of  what  he  will,  he  may ; 
Against  him  dare  not  any  wight  say  nay  ; 
To  humble  or  afflict  whome'er  he  will, 
To  gladden  or  to  grieve,  he  hath  like  skill ; 
But  most  his  might  he  sheds  on  the  eve  of  May. 

'•'  For  every  true  heart,  gentle  heart  and  free, 
That  with  him  is,  or  thinketh  so  to  be,  ,  v, 

Now  against  May  shall  have  some  stirring — whether 
To  joy,  or  be  it  to  some  mourning  ;  never 
At  other  time,  methinks,  in  like  degree. 

"  For  now  when  they  may  hear  the  small  birds'  song, 
And  see  the  budding  leaves  the  branches  throng, 
This  unto  their  rememberance  doth  bring 
All  kinds  of  pleasure,  mix'd  with  sorrowing, 
And  longing  of  sweet  thoughts  that  ever  long. 

"  And  of  that  longing  heaviness  doth  come, 

Whence  oft  great  sickness  grows  of  heart  and  home ; 
Sick  are  they  all  for  lack  of  their  desire ; 
And  thus  in  May  their  hearts  are  set  on  fire, 
So  that  they  burn  forth  in  great  martyrdom.'* 

Here  is  the  master  of  the  art ;  and  served — was  yet  by  the  touch  of  that 

his  work,  most  of  all,  therefore,  makes  all-powerful  ray  which 

us  doubt  the  practicability  of  the  thing  «  Shoots  invisible  virtue  even  to  the 

undertaken.     He  works  reverently,  deep," 

lovingly,  surely  with  full  apprehension  enkindledi  and  to  his  own  surprise 

of  Chaucer  ;  and  yet,  at  every  word  made  elate  to  h       and  to  d        * 

where  he  leaves  Chaucer,  the  spirit  of  But  now  contj;ct   ag  Wordsworth 

Chaucer  leaves  the  verse.    You  see  doe    the  dedicated  verse  into  a  half 

plainly  that  his  rule  is  to  change  the  and   M       t      ther  ^     ^ 

teast  that  can  possibly  be  changed.  distin'ct  and  opposite  mysteries  under 

Yetfce  gentle  grace,  the  lingering  one  enunciation-m  short,  divide  the 

musical  sweetness,  the  taking  sun-  one  verse  to  two  subjects_L 

plicity,  of  the  wise  old  poet,  vanishes  „  ^,      . 

-brushed  away  like  the  down  from  '  For,  .h,e  of,??w,  hearts  can  make 

the  butterfly's  wing,  by  the  lightest  He  ^f-^w  •  •• 

and  most  timorous  touch.  can  make  low ' 

"For  he  can  make  of  IOWP  hertPd  and    the   fact  voucned  remains   the 

hdhe™  same>  the  simplicity  of  the  words  is 

kept,  for  they  are  the  very  words,. 

There  is  the  soul  of  the  lover's  poet,  and  yet  something  is  gone — and  in 
of  the  poet  himself  a  lover,  poured  out  that  something  every  thing !  There 
and  along  in  one  fond  verse,  grate-  is  no  longer  the  dwelling  upon  the 
fully  consecrated  to  the  mystery  of  words,  no  longer  the  dilated  utter- 
love,  which  he,  too,  has  experienced  ance  of  a  heart  that  melts  with  its 
when  he — the  shy,  the  fearful,  the  re-  own  thoughts,  no  longer  the  con- 
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socration  of  the  verse  to  its  matter,  no 
longer  the  softness,  the  light,  the 
fragrance,  the  charm — no  longer,  in  a 
v  ord,  the  old  manner.  Here  is,  in 
short,  the  philosophical  observation 
touching  love,  "  the  saw  of  might" 
still ;  but  the  love  itself  here  is  not. 
A  kindly  and  moved  observer  speaks, 
not  a  lover. 

In  one  of  the  above-cited  stanzas, 
Urry  seems  to  have  misled  Words- 
worth. Stanza  iv.  verse  4,  Chaucer 
says : — 

"  And  whoso  that  he  wol,  he  lougheth  or 
siketh." 

The  sense  undoubtedly  is,  "  and 
whosoever  HE  " — namely,  the  God  of 
Love — "will,  HE  " — namely,  the  Lover 
— ulaugheth  or  sigheth  accordingly." 
B  it  Urry  mistaking  the  construction — 
supposed  that  HE,  in  both  places, 
meant  the  god  only.  He  had,  there- 
fore, to  find  out  in  "  lougheth  "  and 
"  siketh,"  actions  predicable  of  the 
love- god.  The  verse  accordingly  runs 
thus  with  him, 

"  And  who  that   he  wol,  he  loweth  or 
siketh." 

N"<  >w,  it  is  true,  that,  after  all,  we  do  not 
exactly  know  how  Urry  understood 
hit  own  reading  ;  for  he  did  not  make 
hif  own  glossary.  But  from  his  glos- 
sary, we  find  that  "  to  lowe  "  is  to 
pniise,  to  allow,  to  approve — further- 
more that  "  siketh "  in  this  place 
means  "  maketh  sick."  Wordsworth, 
following  as  it  would  appear  the  lec- 
tion of  Urry,  but  only  half  agreeing  to 
the  interpretation  of  Urry's  glossarist, 
ha.^  rendered  the  line 

"  To   humble  or   afflict  whome'er   he 
will." 

He  has  understood  in  his  own  way, 
from  an  obvious  suggestion,  "loweth," 
to  mean,  maketh  low,  humbleth ; 
whilst  "afflict "is  a  ready  turn  for 
"  maketh  sick"  of  the  glossary.  But 
here  Wordsworth  cannot  be  in  the 
rigl  it.  For  Chaucer  is  now  busied 
witli  magnifying  the  kingdom  of  love 
by  accumulated  antitheses — high,  low 
— sick,  whole  —  wise,  foolish  —  the 
wic'ted  turns  good,  the  proud  shrink 
and  fear — the  God,  at  his  pleasure, 
gla<  Idens  or  grieves.  The  phrase  under 
question  must  conform  to  the  manner 
of  the  place  where  it  appears.  An 
opposition  of  meanings  is  indispen- 
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sable.  "  Humble  or  afflict,"  which 
are  both  on  one  side,  cannot  be  right. 
"  Approveth  or  maketh  sick,"  are  on 
opposite  sides,  but  will  hardly  pick 
one  another  out  for  antagonists. 
"  Laugheth  or  sigheth,"  has  the  vivid- 
ness and  simplicity  of  Chaucer,  the 
most  exact  contrariety  matches  them 
— and  the  two  phenomena  cannot  be 
left  out  of  a  lover's  enumeration. 

Chaucer  says  of  his  '  bosom's  lord,* 
"  And  most  his  might  he  sheddeth  ever 

in  May" — 

renowning  here,  as  we  saw  that  he* 
does  elsewhere,  the  whole  month,  as 
love's  own  segment  of  the  zodiacal 
circle.  The  time  of  the  poem  itself  is 
accordingly  l  the  thridde  night  of 
May.'  Wordsworth  has  rendered, 

"But  most  his  might  he  sheds  on  the 
eve  of  May  " 

Why  so  ?  Is  the  approaching  visi- 
tation of  the  power  more  strongly  felt 
than  the  power  itself  in  presence? 
Chaucer  says  distinctly  the  contrary, 
and  why  with  a  word  lose,  or  obscure, 
or  hazard  the  appropriation  of  the 
month  entire,  so  conspicuous  a  tenet 
in  the  old  poetical  mind?  And  is 
Eve  here  taken  strictly— the  night- 
before  May- day,  like  the  Permgilium- 
Veneris  ?  Or  loosely,  on  the  verge  of 
May,  answerably  to  *  ayenes  May r 
afterwards  ?  To  the  former  sense,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  propose  on  the- 
contrary  part, 

"  But    sheds  his   might   most   on   the 
morrow  of  May," 

i.  e.  in  prose  on  May- day  morning, 
consonantly  to  all  the  testimonies. 

Chaucer  says  that  the  coming- on 
of  the  love-month  produces  in  the 
heart  of  the  lover 

"  A  maner  ease  medled  with  grevaunce." 
That  is  to  say,  a  kind  of  joy  or  plea- 
sure, (Fr.  aise,}  mixed  with  sadness. 
He  insists,  by  this  expression,  upon 
the  strangeness  of  the  kind,  peculiar 
to  the  willing  sufferers  under  this 
unique  passion,  "  love's  pleasing 
smart."  Did  Wordsworth,  by  inten- 
tion or  misapprehension,  leave  out 
this  turn  of  expression,  by  which,  in 
an  age  less  forward  than  ours  in  sen- 
timental researches,  Chaucer  drew 
notice  to  the  contradictory  nature  of 
the  internal  state  which  he  described? 
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A*  if  Chaucer  had  said,  "  al  maiicr 
esc,"  Wordsworth  says,  u  all  kinds  of 
pleasure  mixed  with  sorrowing." 

In  the  next  line  he  adds  to  the  in- 
tuitions of  his  master,  one  of  his  own 
profound  intuitions,   if  we   construe 
aright — 
"  And  longing  of  sweet  thoughts  that 

ever  long." 

That  ever  long!  The  sweetest  of 
thoughts  are  never  satisfied  with  their 
own  deliciousness.  Earthly  delight,  or 
heavenly  delight  upon  earth,  penetra- 
ting the  soul,  stirs  in  it  the  perception  of 
its  native  illimitable  capacity  for  de- 
light. Bliss,  which  should  wholly 
possess  the  blest  being,  plays  traitor 
to  itself,  turns  into  a  sort  of  divine  dis- 
satisfaction, and  brings  forth  from 
its  teeming  and  infinite  bosom  a 
brood  of  winged  wishes,  bright  with 
hues  which  memory  has  bestowed, 
and  restless  with  innate  aspirations. 
Such  is  our  commentary  on  the  truly 
Wordsworthian  line,  but  it  is  not  a 
line  answerable  to  Chaucer's — 
fi  And  lusty  thoughtes  full  of  gret 

longinge." 

Is  this  hypercriticism  ?  It  is  the 
only  criticism  that  can  be  tolerated 
betwixt  two  such  rivals  as  Chaucer 
and  Wordsworth.  The  scales  that 
weigh  poetry  should  turn  with  a 
grain  of  dust,  with  the  weight  of 
a  sunbeam,  for  they  weigh  spirit. 
Or  is  it  saying  that  Wordsworth 
has  not  done  his  work  as  well  as 
it  was  possible  to  be  done'? 
.Rather  it  is  inferring,  from  the  failure 
of  the  work  in  his  hand,  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  have  attempted  that 
which  was  impossible  to  be  done. 
We  will  not  here  hunt  down  line  by 
line.  We  put  before  the  reader  the 
means  of  comparing  verse  with  verse. 
We  have,  with  '  a  thoughtful  heart  of 
love,'  made  the  comparison,  and  feel 
throughout  that  the  modem  will  not, 
•cannot,  do  justice  to  the  old  English. 
The  quick  sensibility  which  thrills 
through  the  antique  strain  deserts  the 
raost  cautious  version  of  it.  In  short, 
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we  fall  back  upon  the  old  conviction, 
that  verse  is  a  sacred,  and  song  an  in- 
spired thing;  that  the  feeling,  tlu- 
thought,  the  word,  and  the  musical 
breath  spring  together  out  of  the  soul 
in  one  creation  ;  that  a  translation  is 
athing  not  given  mrerum  natura ;  con- 
sequently that  there  is  nothing  else  to 
be  done  with  a  great  poet  saving  to 
leave  him  in  his  glory. 

And  our  friend  John  Dryden  ?  Oh, 
he  is  safe  enough  ;  for  the  new  trans- 
lators all  agree  that  his  are  no  trans- 
lations at  all  of  Chaucer,  but  original 
and  excellent  poems  of  his  own. 

A  language  that  is  half  Chaucer's, 
and  half  that  of  his  renderer,  is- in 
great  danger  to  be  the  language  of 
nobody.  But  Chaucer's  has  its  own 
energy  and  vivacity  which  attaches 
you,  and  as  soon  as  you  have  un- 
dergone the  due  transformation  by 
sympathy,  carries  you  effectually  with 
it.  In  the  moderate  versions  that 
are  best  done,  you  miss  this  indis- 
pensable force  of  attraction.x  But 
Dryden  boldly  and  freely  gives  you 
himself,  and  along  you  sweep,  or  arc 
swept  rejoicingly  along.  "  The  grand 
charge  to  which  his  translations  are 
amenable,"  says  Mr  Home,  "  is, 
that  he  acted  upon  an  erroneous 
principle."  Be  it  so.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  among  the  glories  of  our 
poetical  literature.  Mr  Home's,  lite- 
ral as  he  supposes  them  to  be,  are 
unreadable.  He,  too,  acts  on  an 
erroneous  principle;  and  his  execu- 
tion betrays  throughout  the  unskilful 
hand  of  a  presumptuous  apprentice. 
But  he  has  "  every  respect  for  the 
genius,  and  for  every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  the  memory,  of  Dryden;" 
and  thus  magniloquently  eulogizes 
his  most  splendid  achievement: — 
"  The  fact  is,  Dryden's  version  of  the 
'  Knight's  Tale '  would  be  most  ap- 
propriately read  by  the  towering  shade 
of  one  of  Virgil's  heroes,  walking  up 
and  down  a  battlement,  and  waving 
a  long,  gleaming  spear,  to  the  roll  and 
sweep  of  his  sonorous  numbers." 
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ON  PUNISHMENT. 


How  to  punish  crime,  and  in  so 
doing  reform  the  criminal ;  how  to 
uphold  the  man  as  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers, and  yet  at  the  same  time  be 
implanting  in  him  the  seeds  of  a  fu- 
ture more  happy  and  prosperous  life — 
tl  is  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem of  legislation.  We  are  far  from 
despairing  of  some  approximation  to 
a  solution,  which  is  the  utmost  that 
CJin  be  looked  for ;  but  we  are  also 
convinced  that,  even  this  approxima- 
tion will  not  be  presented  to  us  by 
tlose  who  seem  willing  to  blind  thein- 
sclves  to  the  difficulties  they  have 
to  contend  with.  Without,  therefore, 
assuming  the  air  of  opposition  to  the 
schemes  of  philanthropic  legislators, 
w  3  would  correct,  so  far  as  lies  in  our 
p<  >wer,  some  of  those  misconceptions 
and  oversights  which  energetic  re- 
formers are  liable  to  fall  into,  whilst 
z(  alously  bent  on  viewing  punishment 
in  its  reformatory  aspect. 

We  have  selected  for  our  comments 
th  e  pamphlets  of  Captain  Maconochie, 
net  only  because  they  illustrate  the 
hj  sty  and  illogical  reasonings,  the 
utter  forgetfulness  of  elementary 
principles,  into  which  such  reformers 
are  apt  to  lapse ;  but  also  for  the  still 


better  reason,  that  they  contain  a 
suggestion  of  real  value ;  a  contribu- 
tion towards  an  efficient  prison-dis- 
cipline, which  merits  examination 
and  an  extensive  trial.  We  have 
added  to  these  pamphlets  a  brief 
work  of  Zschokke's,  the  venerable 
historian  of  Switzerland,  on  death- 
punishment,  in  order  that  we  might 
extend  our  observations  over  this 
topic  also.  It  is  evident  that  the 
question  of  capital  punishment,  and 
the  various  questions  relating  to  pri- 
son discipline,  embrace  all  that  is 
either  very  interesting  or  very  im- 
portant in  the  prevailing  discussions 
on  penal  legislation.  Transportation 
forms  no  essentially  distinct  class  of 
punishment,  as  the  transported  con- 
vict differs  from  others  in  this  only, 
that  he  has  to  endure  his  sentence  of 
personal  restraint  and  compulsory 
labour  in  a  foreign  climate. 

Reformatory  punishment!  Alas, 
there  is  an  incurable  contradiction  in 
the  very  terms !  Punishment  is  pain, 
is  deprivation,  despondency,  affliction. 
But,  would  you  reform,  you  must 
apply  kindness,  and  a  measure  of 
prosperity,  and  a  greater  measure  still 
of  hope.  There  is  no  genial  influence 
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in  castigation.  It  may  deter  from 
the  recommission  of  the  identical  of- 
fence it  visits,  but  no  conversion,  no 
renewal  of  the  heart,  waits  on  its  hos- 
tile presence  ;  the  disposition  will  re- 
main the  same,  with  the  addition  of 
all  those  angry  sentiments  which  pain 
endured  is  sure  to  generate.  No 
philosopher  or  divine  of  these  days 
would  invent  a  purgatory  for  the 
purifying  of  corrupted  souls.  No— he 
would  say — your  purgatory  may  be  a 
place  of  preparation  if  you  will,  but 
not  for  heaven.  You  may  make 
devils  there  —  nothing  better  ;  he 
must  be  already  twice  a  saint  whom 
the  smoke  of  your  torments  would 
not  blacken  to  a  demon. 

We  may  rest  assured  of  this,  that 
the  actual  infliction  of  the  punish- 
ment must  always  be  an  evil,  as 
well  to  mind  as  body — as  well  to  so- 
ciety at  large  as  to  the  culprit.  If 
the  threat  alone  could  be  constantly 
efficacious — if  the  headlong  obstinacy, 
the  passion,  and  the  obtuseness  of 
men  would  not  oblige,  from  time  to 
time,  the  execution  of  the  penalty, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  sustaining  the 
efficacy  of  the  threat— all  would  be 
well,  and  penal  laws  might  be  in  full 
harmony  with  the  best  educational 
institutions,  and  the  highest  interests 
of  humanity.  But  the  moment  the 
law  from  a  threat  becomes  an  act, 
and  the  sentence  goes  forth,  and  the 
torture  begins,  a  new  but  unavoidable 
train  of  evils  encounters  us.  There 
is  war  implanted  in  the  very  bosom 
of  society — hatred,  and  the  giving 
and  the  sufferance  of  pain.  And 
here,  we  presume,  is  to  be  found  the 
reason  of  the  proverbially  severe  laws 
of  Draco,  which,  being  instituted  by  a 
man  of  virtue  and  humanity,  were  yet 
said  to  have  been  written  in  blood : 
he  desired  that  the  threat  should  be 
effective,  and  that  thus  the  evils  of 
punishment,  as  well  as  of  crime, 
should  be  avoided. 

Whatever  is  to  be  effected  towards 
the  genuine  reformation  of  the  culprit, 
must  be  the  result,  not  of  the  pun- 
ishment itself,  but  of  some  added  in- 
gredient, not  of  the  essence  of  the 
punishment ;  as  when  hopes  are  held 
out  of  reward,  or  part  remission  of 
the  penalty,  on  the  practice  of  indus- 
try and  a  continuance  of  good  be- 
•  haviour. 
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And  yet — some  one  may  here  ob- 
ject— we  correct  a  child,  we  punish  it, 
and  we  reform.  The  very  word  cor- 
rection has  the  double  meaning  of 
penalty  and  amendment.  If  the  plan 
succeeds  so  well  with  the  infant,  that 
he  who  spares  the  rod  is  supposed  to 
spoil  the  child,  why  should  it  utterly 
fail  with  the  adult  ?  But  mark  the 
difference.  You  punish  a  child,  and 
a  short  while  after  you  receive  the 
little  penitent  back  into  your  love ; 
nay,  you  caress  it  into  penitence  ;  and 
the  reconcilement  is  so  sweet,  that  the 
infant  culprit  never,  perhaps,  has  his 
affections  so  keenly  awakened  as  in 
these  tearful  moments  of  sorrow  and 
forgiveness.  The  heart  is  softer  than 
ever,  and  the  sense  of  shame  at  hav- 
ing offended  is  kept  sensitively  alive. 
But  if  you  withdrewyour  love — if,  after 
punishment  inflicted,  you  still  kept  an 
averted  countenance — if  no  reconcile- 
ment were  sought  and  fostered,  there 
would  be  no  reformation  in  your  chas- 
tisement. Between  society  and  the 
adult  culprit,  this  is  exactly  the  case. 
Here  the  hostile  parent  strikes,  but 
makes  no  after  overture  of  kindness. 
The  blow,  and  the  bitterness  of  the 
blow,  are  left  unhealed.  Nothing  is 
done  to  take  away  the  sting  of  anger, 
to  keep  the  heart  tender  to  reproof, 
to  prevent  the  growing  callousness  to 
shame,  and  the  rising  rebellion  of  the 
spirit.  And  here  reveals  itself,  in  all 
its  force,  another  notorious  difficulty 
with  which  the  reformer  of  penal  codes 
has  to  contend. 

In  drawing  the  picture  of  the  help- 
less condition  of  the  convicted  and 
punished  criminal,  how  often  and  how 
justly  does  he  allude  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  reputation  of  the  man 
is  so  damaged  that  honest  people  are 
loath  to  employ  him — that  his  re- 
turn to  an  untainted  life  is  almost 
impossible — and  that  out  of  self-de- 
fence he  is  compelled  to  resort  again 
to  the  same  criminal  enterprises  for 
which  he  has  already  suffered.  Struck 
with  this  view,  the  reformer  would 
institute  a  penitentiary  of  so  effective 
a  description,  that  the  having  passed 
through  it  would  be  even  a  testimo- 
nial of  good  character.  But  who 
sees  not  that  the  infamy  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  punishment?  A  good 
character  is  the  appropriate  reward  of 
the  good  citizen  ;  if  the  criminal  does 
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not  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  character — if 
only  a  certain  amount  of  temporary 
inconvenience  is  to  be  sustained,  the 
terror  of  punishment  is  at  an  end. 
Here,  on  the  arena  of  public  life,  be- 
tween society  and  the  culprit,  are 
they  not  manifestly  incompatible — 
the  tenderness  that  would  reclaim, 
and  the  vigour  that  must  chastise  ? 

There  is  no  question  here,  we  must 
observe,  of  that  delicate  sense  of 
shame  which  is  the  best  preservative 
against  every  departure  from  recti- 
tude. This  has  been  worn  out,  and 
almost  ceased  to  operate  on  the  ma- 
jority of  persons  who  expose  them- 
selves to  the  penal  laws  of  their  coun- 
try. It  is  the  value  of  character  as  a 
commercial  commodity,  as  a  requisite 
for  well-being,  that  alone  has  weight 
with  them.  Benevolent  projectors  ot 
reform,  more  benevolent  than  logical, 
are  fond  of  comparing  a  prison  to  an 
hospital ;  they  contend  that  the  in- 
mates of  either  place  are  sent  there 
to  be  cured,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  restored  to  society  until  they  are 
restored,  the  one  to  health  of  body, 
the  other  to  health  of  mind.  Would 
they  carry  out  the  analogy  to  its  fair 
completeness,  and  maintain  that  the 
patient  from  either  hospital  should  be 
remitted  ,to  society  with  a  character 
equally  free  from  stain  ?  Is  the  man 
to  be  received  by  the  community  with 
the  same  compassionate  welcome  who 
has  gone  into  prison  to  be  cured  of  a 
propensity  to  theft,  as  one  who  has 
entered  an  hospital  to  be  relieved  of  a 
disease  ? 

An  hospital  is  a  word  of  no  inviting 
sound — and  physic,  no  doubt,  is  suffi- 
ciently nauseous  to  be  not  inaptly 
:om pared  to  flogging,  or  any  other 
punitive  discipline  :  but  nauseous 
Irugs  are  not  the  only  means  of  cure ; 
?ood  nursing,  vigilant  attendance, 
sometimes  generous  diet,  have  a  large 
share  in  the  curative  process.  And 
n  the  hospital  of  the  mind,  the  leni- 
tive and  fostering  measures  have  a 
,till  larger  share  in  the  work  of  a 
noral  restoration.  Were  this  princi- 
ole  of  cure,  of  perfect  restoration,  to 
)e  adopted  as  the  first  principle  of 
>enal  legislation,  it  would  come  to 
his,  that  a  poor  man  would  have  no 
setter  way  of  recommending  himself 
o  the  fatherly  care  of  the  state  than 
>y  the  commission  of  a  crime,  and 
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that  none,  in  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  would  be  so  well  trained  and 
disciplined  for  advancing  their  for- 
tunes in  the  world,  as  those  who  com- 
menced their  career  by  violating  the 
laws  of  their  country. 

Imprisonment,  with  its  various  ac- 
companiments and  modifications,  is 
the  great  reformatory  punishment. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  death — 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  case 
of  murder — it  is  the  only  punishment 
bestowed  on  serious  offences.  Impri- 
sonment of  some  kind,  either  at  home 
or  in  the  colonies,  is  the  penal  safe- 
guard of  society;  and  we  must  be  cau- 
tious that  we  do  not  so  far  diminish 
its  terrors,  that  it  should  cease  to  hold 
out  any  threat  to  a  needy  malefactor. 
But  before  we  allude  to  the  discipline 
of  the  prison,  we  must  take  a  glance 
at  this  great  exception  of  death,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  many  of  our  zealous 
reformers  entirely  to  erase  from  the 
penal  code. 

That  this  extreme  punishment 
should  be  reserved  for  the  extreme 
crime  of  murder,  seems  generally  ad- 
mitted ;  and  the  practice,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  our  law  has  been  conformed 
to  this  opinion.  It  would  be  useless, 
therefore,  to  argue  on  the  propriety  of 
inflicting  this  penalty  on  other  and 
less  enormous  offences.  The  question 
is  narrowed  to  this — shall  death  con- 
tinue to  be  the  punishment  of  the 
murderer  ? 

Those  who  contend  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  this  punishment,  are  in  the 
habit  of  enlarging  much  on  the  inade- 
quate effect  produced  upon  the  multi- 
tude who  witness  the  spectacle  of  an 
execution.  This  is  their  favourite  and 
most  frequent  theme.  They  seem  to 
overlook  the  much  more  powerful  ef- 
fect produced  on  the  imagination  of 
that  far  greater  multitude  who  never 
behold,  or  are  likely  to  behold,  an 
execution.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  pertinaciously  a  certain  class  of 
reasoners  will  dwell  on  the  picture 
which  a  crowd  presents  at  a  public 
execution  ;— much  like  a  crowd,  we 
may  be  sure,  at  any  other  public 
spectacle.  Whatever  the  object  which 
gathers  together  a  mob  of  the  lowest 
class,  they  will  soon  begin  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  expectation  by  coarse 
jests,  drunkenness,  and  brawling.  Yet 
these  descriptive  logicians  are  never 
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weary  of  painting  to  us  the  grotesque 
and  disgusting  scenes  which  the  mass 
of  spectators  exhibit  on  these  occa- 
sions, as  if  this  were  quite  decisive  of 
the  question.  That  ragged  children, 
who  have  never  thought  of  death  at 
all,  play  their  usual  pranks  at  the  foot 
of  the  gallows — that  pickpockets  ply 
their  trade  in  this  as  in  every  other 
gaping  crowd — what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  the  impression  produced  on 
the  mind  of  every  man  and  woman 
throughout  the  kingdom,  by  the  know- 
ledge that  if  he,  through  sudden  pas- 
sion, or  the  instigations  of  cupidity, 
take  the  life  of  a  fellow- creature,  he 
shall  be — not  a  spectator  at  such  an 
exhibition — but  that  solitary  crawling 
wretch  who,  after  having  spent  his 
days  and  nights  in  agony  and  fear,  is 
thrust  forward,  bound  and  pinioned, 
to  be  hanged  up  there  like  a  dog  be- 
fore the  scoffing  or  yelling  multitude  ? 
We  willingly  concede  that  a  public 
execution  is  not  an  edifying  spectacle. 
The  coarse  minds  who  can  endure, 
and  who  court  it,  are  the  last  to 
whom  such  a  spectacle  should  be  pre- 
sented. And,  although  the  punish- 
ment might  lose  some  portion  of  its 
terrors,  we  should  prefer  that  the 
execution  should  take  place  in  a  more 
private  manner;  in  the  court-yard, 
for  instance,  of  the  prison,  and  before 
a  selected  number  of  witnesses,  partly 
consisting  of  official  persons,  as  the 
sheriffs  and  magistrates,  and  partly 
of  a  certain  number  of  persons  who 
might  be  taken  from  the  several  jury 
lists — the  option  being  given  to  them 
either  to  accept  or  decline  this  melan- 
choly office.  This  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient publicity  to  ensure  an  impartial 
administration  of  the  laws.  The  only 
doubt  that  remains  is,  whether  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  false  rumours,  and  absurd 
suspicions,  amongst  the  people.  It  is 
a  prevailing  tendency  with  the  mob, 
whenever  any  one  at  all  above  their 
own  condition  is  executed,  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  favoured  and  allowed 
to  escape.  Even  in  the  face  of  the 
most  public  execution,  such  rumours 
are  circulated.  We  understand  that 
Mr  Tawell  is  confidently  reported  to 
be  living  at  this  moment  in  America. 
Such  suspicions,  however  ridiculous 
and  absurd,  must  be  cautiously  guard- 
ed against. 
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After  all,  the  mode  of  execution  is 
but  of  secondary  importance ;  arrange 
it  how  you  will,  it  is  a  lamentable 
business.  Like  all  other  punishments, 
and  still  more  than  all  other  punish- 
ments, the  actual  infliction  of  it  is  an 
evil  to  society.  When  the  law  passes 
from  the  threat  to  the  execution,  it  is 
a  social  disaster.  The  main  point  is, 
that  we  present  to  the  imagination  of 
every  man  a  great  threat — that  of 
almost  immediate  extermination — if 
he  lift  his  hand  against  his  neigh- 
bour's life. 

That  which  renders  the  punishment 
of  death  peculiarly  appropriate,  in  our 
estimation,  in  the  crime  of  murder,  is 
not  by  any  means  its  retaliative  char- 
acter ;  the  sentiment,  that  "  blood 
must  have  blood,"  is  one  which  we 
have  no  desire  to  foster ;  and  if  some 
less  grievous  penalty  would  have  the 
same  effect  in  deterring  from  the 
crime,  we  should,  of  course,  willingly 
adopt  it.  Our  ground  of  approval  is 
this,  that  it  presents  to  the  mind  an 
antagonist  idea  most  fit  to  encounter 
the  temptation  to  the  crime.  As  this 
temptation  must  generally  be  great, 
and  often  sudden,  that  antagonist  idea 
should  be  something  capable  of  seiz- 
ing upon  the  apprehension  at  once — of 
exercising  at  once  all  its  restraining 
efficacy.  Imprisonment  for  length  of 
years— the  mind  must  calculate  and 
sum  up  the  long  list  of  pains  and 
penalties  included  in  this  threat,  be- 
fore its  full  import  is  perceived.  But 
death!  And  then  the  after-death! 
For  what  makes  the  punishment  of 
death  so  singularly  applicable  to  the 
case  of  murder  is  this,  that  it  awakens 
whatever  may  exist  of  religious  terror 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  contemplates 
the  crime.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is 
about  to  commit  a  deed  on  which 
there  are  not  two  opinions  ;  it  is  not 
a  crime  made  such  by  the  laws  ;  it  is 
not  even  a  robbery,  for  which  he  may 
frame  excuses  out  of  his  destitution, 
and  the  harsh  distinctions  of  society ; 
it  is  murder,  which  heaven  and  earth, 
rich  and  poor,  equally  denounce.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  guilt  will  bring 
him  almost  immediately  before  the 
tribunal  of  God,  as  well  as  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  man.  No  long  interval 
weakens  the  impression,  no  long  space 
holds  out  the  vague  prospect  of  re- 
pentance and  amendment,  and  com- 
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pensatory  acts  of  goodness  ;  but  if  he 
will  lift  the  knife,  if  he  will  mingle  the 
poison,  there  is  the  earthly  executioner 
at  hand  to  transfer  him  to  the  still 
more  dreadful  sentence  of  the  after- 
world  !  The  same  opinion  which  con- 
demns the  crime  of  murder  here  on 
earth,  as  the  most  atrocious  that  can 
be  committed,  follows  him  to  that 
other  tribunal ;  and  all  that  his  ima- 
gination has  been  accustomed  to  de- 
pict of  the  horrors  of  infernal  and 
eternal  punishment,  rushes  at  once 
upon  him. 

When  the  temptation  comes  in  the 
shape  of  sudden  anger  and  impetuous 
passion,  there  is  a  threat  as  sudden  to 
encounter  it.  When  the  crime  is 
revolved  in  the  secret  and  guilty  re- 
cesses of  the  mind — as  when  some 
individual  stands  between  the  tempted 
man  and  the  possession  of  a  fortune, 
or  some  other  great  object  of  desire — 
there  is  a  religious  terror  as  stealthy, 
as  secret^  as  unconquerable,  as  the 
strongest  desire  that  takes  possession 
of  the  human  heart,  to  assist  always 
at  his  deliberations. 

M.  Zschokke's  little  treatise,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  contains  the 
usual,  together  with  some  unusual, 
arguments  against  the  punishment  of 
death,  and  contributes  also  a  novel 
substitute  for  it.  He  begins,  in  true 
German  manner,  by  explaining  (inter 
alia)  the  difference  between  reason 
and  understanding;  the  exact  distinc- 
tion between  man  and  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation ;  and  some  other 
metaphysical  generalities,  which,  for- 
tunately, are  not  concerned  with  the 
business  in  hand.  For,  as  no  two 
writers  agree  in  their  explanations, 
and  as  none  succeeds  in  perfectly 
satisfying  either  his  reader  or  himself, 
it  would  be  impossible,  if  such  preli- 
minaries were  first  to  be  adjusted,  ever 
;o  arrive  at  the  discussion  itself.  The 
~vork  is  written  in  letters,  addressed 
ro  a  young  prince  ;  and,  at  the  thir- 
i  eenth  letter — there  are  but  sixteen  in 
'he  whole — he  approaches  his  main 
question — "Nun  denn  es  sei  zur 
{-ache  ! "  "  Now  then  to  the  matter." 
And  first  he  protests  that  death  is  no 
punishment  at  all.  The  venerable 
historian  absolutely  flies  to  such  apho- 
risms as  were  the  delight  of  Seneca,  to 
prove  that  death  is  no  evil,  and  can 
( onsequently  be  no  punishment ;  al- 
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though  there  are  some  who,  under  the 
dominion  of  mere  instinct,  may  deem 
it  such.  "The  death,"  he  writes, 
u  of  the  criminal  is  no  punishment ; 
but  for  him,  as  for  every  other  mortal, 
only  the  end  of  earthly  troubles,  cares, 
and  sufferings.  In  vain,"  he  continues, 
"  does  the  multitude  of  suicides  show 
us  daily  that  death  is  no  evil,  and 
therefore  no  punishment ;  for  the  men 
who  thus  abridge  their  days  manifestly 
prefer  death  to  the  endurance  of  the 
evils  of  life." 

It  has  been  said,  that  "  he  who  can 
look  at  death  starts  at  no  shadows. ' 
And  certainly,  reason  on  the  matter 
how  you  will,  and  prove  life  to  be  as 
worthless  as  you  please,  if  a  man  can 
defy  death,  and  solicit  it,  there  is  no 
other  punishment  that  can  be  effec- 
tive. It  would  be  all  but  impossible 
to  prevent  a  criminal,  if  so  resolved, 
from  laying  violent  hands  upon  him- 
self; and  altogether  impossible  to  pre- 
vent him  from  contemplating  suicide 
as  his  last  resort  in  case  of  detection, 
and  so  nullifying  the  threat  of  any 
other  punishment.  There  is  no  hold 
whatever  on  the  man  in  whom  the 
love  of  life,  or  the  fear  of  death,  is 
really  extinct.  But  we  are  far  from 
thinking  that  Seneca  and  the  Stoics 
have  yet  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  mankind  that  there  is  a,  very  gene- 
ral indifference  to  death  ^  especially  to 
a  death  inflicted  by  others — the  igno- 
minious sentence  of  the  law. 

Again,  this  author  objects,  as  some 
others  have  done,  to  the  punishment 
of  death,  because  it  is  incapable  of  an 
adjustment  to  the  degrees  of  guilt. 
What  punishment  is?  Or  how  can 
any  tribunal  determine  on  degrees  of 
moral  guilt  ?  It  is  not  a  criminal,  it 
is  a  crime,  that  the  law  punishes.  To 
determine  between  two  thieves,  which 
had  the  better  motive,  which  had  the 
least  of  thief  in  him,  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  a  judge,  nor  could  he  perform 
it,  if  imposed  upon  him.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  those  who  have  had 
wide  opportunities  of  judging — and  the 
annals  of  criminal  jurisprudence  sup- 
port the  observation— that  murderers, 
taken  as  a  class,  are  not,  as  men,  the 
worst  order  of  criminals.  Some  sud- 
den impulse,  or  some  one  obstinate 
desire,  got  the  better  of  their  reason  ; 
or  it  might  happen,  that  the  motive 
for  committing  a  great  crime  was 


not  of  so  dark  a  dye  as  that  which 
often  induces  to  one  of  less  turpitude. 
And  yet  neither  our  author,  nor  any 
one  else,  would  hesitate  to  accord  to 
the  crime  of  murder  the  very  severest 
penalty  that  stands  upon  the  code. 

But  M.  Zschokke's  main  argument 
against  the  reasonableness  and  justice 
of  death-punishment  is  this,  that 
every  man  has  an  original  impre- 
scriptible right,  prior  to,  and  in  the 
face  of  all  society — to  be  a  man — 
"  mensch  zu  sein  " — "  to  develope 
himself  as  man."  Society  may  limit 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  but  not  an- 
nul it ;  may  mutilate  the  man  as  it 
thinks  fit,  but  must  leave  so  much  of 
him  behind  as  may  bear  the  name  of 
man.  What  is  to  be  said  of  such 
metaphysical  vagaries  as  these?  If 
this  pass  for  reasoning,  the  unlawful- 
ness of  imprisonment  may  be  proved 
in  the  same  manner ;  one  has  but  to 
assert  that  man  has  an  a  priori  inde- 
feasible right  to  the  use  of  the  limbs 
which  nature  has  given  to  him.  But 
no  man  has  any  right  whatever,  but 
under  the  implied  condition  of  per- 
forming corresponding  duties.  This 
individual,  whom  the  law  will  not 
any  longer  allow  to  develope  his 
humanity,  should,  if  he  had  wished  to 
develope  himself  further,  have  allow- 
ed the  like  liberty  to  others. 

But  that  which  most  remarkably 
distinguishes  M.  Zschokke's  little  per- 
formance is  the  substitute  for  the 
punishment  of  death  which  it  suggests. 
We  believe  it  was  here  that  M.  Sue 
derived  an  idea  which  occupies  so  con- 
spicuous a  place  in  his  Mysteries  of 
Paris.  That  substitute  is  blindness. 
u  The  blinded  man,"  writes  our  author, 
"  is  an  eternal  prisoner,  without  need 
of  prison  walls.  He  must  envy  other 
culprits  their  chains — their  darkest 
dungeons  ;  for  in  the  darkest  dungeons 
hope  may  penetrate,  and  they  may 
one  day  see  the  light  again.  He  must 
envy  the  dead,  on  whom  the  execu- 
tioner has  done  his  utmost ;  for  to  him 
life  itself  has  become  one  endless  pun- 
ishment. He  is  bound  without  fet- 
ters— bound  more  securely  than  if  he 
were  locked  to  the  oar  or  welded  to 
the  rock.  Every  step,  every  move- 
ment, tells  him  of  his  weakness  and 
of  his  guilt.  The  living  world  around 
him — he  has  lost  it  all ;  he  retains 
only  its  sources  of  pain,  and  the  uu- 
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fading  memory  of  his  own  crime. 
Scoffed  at  by  the  unfeeling,  pitied  by 
some,  by  all  shunned — contempt  and 
commiseration  and  scorn  are  the 
smarting  scourges  to  which  he  stands 
defenceless  for  the  residue  of  his  days." 

A  frightful  punishment  truly !  But 
we  are  far  from  approving  of  it  as  a 
substitute  for  death.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  equally  irrevocable  ;  and  it 
is  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  cogent 
argument  against  death-punishment, 
that  it  admits  of  no  recall  in  case  of 
error,  no  remission  or  compensation 
in  the  event  of  sentence  having  been 
passed  upon  an  innocent  man.  Our 
author,  indeed,  seems  to  think  other- 
wise ;  for  he  reckons  it  amongst  the 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment, that  it  does  admit  of  compensa- 
tion if  it  has  been  unjustly  inflicted. 
To  us  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
any  pleasures  addressed  to  the  remain- 
ing senses  of  hearing,  of  touch,  or 
of  taste,  can  be  said  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  sight.  Neither  does 
blindness,  any  more  than  death,  ad- 
mit of  degree  or  apportionment.  In 
this  respect,  burning,  or  the  use  of  fire 
as  a  punishment,  which  has  been  sug- 
gested, though  not  absolutely  advised, 
by  Bentham,  would  have  a  decisive 
preference.  "  Fire,"  writes  that  volu- 
minous jurist  and  legislator,  "  may 
be  employed  as  an  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment without  occasioning  death. 
This  punishment  is  variable  in  its  na- 
ture, through  all  the  degrees  of  seve- 
rity of  which  there  can  be  any  need. 
It  would  be  necessaiy  carefully  to  de- 
termine, on  the  test  of  the  law,  the 
part  of  the  body  which  ought  to  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  ;  the  in- 
tensity of  the  fire ;  the  time  during 
which  it  ought  to  be  applied  ;  and  the 
paraphernalia  to  be  employed  to  in- 
crease the  terror  of  the  punishment. 
In  order  to  render  the  description 
more  striking,  a  print  might  be  annex- 
ed, in  which  the  operation  should  be 
represented." — (Works, \Q\.\.  p.  407.) 

What  is  still  more  to  the  point,  the 
punishment  of  blinding  is  quite  as  re- 
pugnant to  those  sentiments  of  huma- 
nity which  are  said  to  be  outraged  by 
the  depriving  a  fellow  creature  of  his 
life.  As  we  have  before  intimated, 
the  spectacle  of  pain  inflicted  is  at  all 
times  an  evil  in  itself.  Even  the  pre- 
sence of  those  gloomy  buildings,  clcvot- 
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ed  to  all  the  wretched  purposes  of  in- 
carceration, is,  we  should  say,  a  public 
calamity.  The  more  men  see  of  mi- 
sery, the  more  callous  do  they  become 
to  it;  the  less  effort  do  they  make  to  re- 
lieve ;  the  more  ready  are  they  to  inflict 
it.  Punishments  should  be  multiplied 
as  little  as  possible.  Very  slight  of- 
fences had  better  be  left  to  the  correc- 
tion of  public  opinion,  and  very  grave 
offences  should  be  severely  visited,  as 
well  to  spare  punishment  as  to  pre- 
vent crime.  We  at  once  admit  that 
it  is  an  evil — the  spectacle  of  putting 
i  man  to  death.  But  this  of  putting 
3ut  his  eyes  is,  in  act,  scarce  less  re- 
volting, and  the  spectacle  is  perpetu- 
ated. The  public  execution  lasts 
iiis  lifetime.  There  is  something, 
too,  from  which  we  recoil  in  asso- 
ciating what  has  hitherto  been  the 
most  pitiful  affliction  of  humanit}r 
with  the  idea  of  punishment  of  crime. 
A  blind  man  walks  amongst  us  the 
universally  commiserated — and  good 
iced  he  has  of  our  commiseration; 
.  t  would  be  a  sore  addition  to  his 
calamity  to  make  his  condition  one 
of  suspected  turpitude,  and  expose 
iiim  to  the  hazard  of  being  classed 
vith  murderers. 

With  respect  to  that  greater  severity 
of  the  punishment,  on  which  our  au- 
thor eloquently  enlarges,  the  only 
j  severity  which  a  legislature  ought  to 
;;eek  is  that  which  is  available  in  the 
.shape  of  threat ;  and  no  threat  can  be 
more  effective  than  that  of  taking 
from  a  man  his  life,  since  he  can  al- 
'vays,  in  his  own  imagination,  com- 
mute any  other  punishment  into  that. 
'.If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
•  leath  is  a  mere  privation,  and  not  to 
be  compared,  in  real  severity,  to  very 
many  of  the  positive  afflictions  of  life ; 
.-ind  if,  on  the  other,  it  is  still  the 
greatest  threat  which  society  can  hold 
out — these  two  facts  together  would 
j^o  far  to  prove  that  it  is  the  very  best 
punishment  which  could  be  devised. 

Dismissing  this  exception  of  the 
punishment  of  death  for  the  crime  of 
murder,  imprisonment  at  home  or 
nbroad,  accompanied  with  hard  la- 
bour, or  periods  of  solitary  confinement, 
is  the  sole  threat  of  any  moment 
'diich  the  law  holds  out  against  of- 
Jenders  ;  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  of 
i  nfinite  importance  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective prison  discipline.  We  look  upon 
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this  simplification  of  our  penal  opera- 
tions as  an  advantage  ;  and  we  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  favour  those 
inventive  gentlemen  who  would  devise 
new  punishments,  or  revive  old  ones, 
for  the  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of 
having  a  variety  of  inflictions  corre- 
sponding to  the  variety  of  offences. 
A  well-regulated  prison,  where  the 
severity  of  the  taskwork,  the  nature 
of  the  diet,  the  duration  and  the 
strictness  of  the  confinement,  all  ad- 
mit of  apportionment  to  the  offence, 
seems  to  include  all  that  is  desirable 
in  this  matter  of  punishment.  Here, 
if  any  where,  can  plans  of  reforma- 
tion be  combined  with  penal  inflic- 
tions. Such  plans  ought,  by  all 
means,  to  be  encouraged ;  but  they 
arc  not — whatever  Captain  Macono- 
chie,  and  other  zealous  reformers,  say 
to  the  contrary — the  first  and  peculiar 
object  for  which  a  prison  is  designed. 

Captain  Maconochie  was  for  some 
time  superintendent  of  Norfolk  Island. 
A  rough  experience.  But  prison  dis- 
cipline must  be  much  the  same  in  its 
elements,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  it  is  carried  on.  We  are  not 
about  to  enter  into  the  variety  of 
questions  connected  with  transporta- 
tion, or  the  management  of  penal  co- 
lonies. Wherever  imprisonment  or 
compulsory  labour  are  to  be  undergone, 
the  same  class  of  difficulties  and  dilem- 
mas must  arise ;  and  we  shall  deal 
only  with  Captain  Maconochie's  re- 
marks, as  they  apply  generally  to  all 
convicts,  whether  transported  or  not. 

It  is  quite  curious  to  observe  the 
unconscious  pranks  that  men  of  sound 
understandings,  but  not  philosophi- 
cally disciplined,  may  be  led  into, 
when,  from  some  favourite  point  of 
view,  they  suddenly  rush  into  general- 
ities, and  proclaim  as  reasoning  what 
is  the  dictate  of  a  momentary  senti- 
ment. Captain  Maconochie,  desirous 
of  enlisting  our  sympathies  in  favour 
of  his  convicts,  assimilates  their  con- 
dition to  that  of  the  black  slaves, 
whom  the  philanthropic  efforts  of 
Wilberforce,  and  others,  succeeded  in 
emancipating.  The  parallel  is — to 
say  the  best — very  surprising  and  un- 
expected. Convicts  in  the  colonies 
stand  in  the  same  predicament,  with 
regard  to  society,  as  their  fellow- cul- 
prits at  home ;  and  the  gallant  Cap- 
tain would  hardly  preach  a  crusade 
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for  the  liberation  of  all  the  prisoners 
in  England — for  all  who  are  undergo- 
ing the  discipline  of  our  houses  of 
correction.  To  be  compelled  to  la- 
bour for  another  man's  advantage, 
and  at  another  man's  will,  because 
one  is  "  guilty  of  a  darker  skin,"  and 
to  be  compelled  to  the  like  taskwork 
because  one  has  committed  burglary, 
are  two  very  different  things.  Full 
of  this  happy  comparison,  however, 
Captain  Maconochie  proceeds — 
"  They  (the  blacks)  were  thus,  in  the 
main,  merry,  virtuous,  and  contented 
beings  ;  they  did  not  advance — this 
their  condition  as  slaves  forbade — but 
neither  did  they  recede ;  and  whatever 
the  influence  of  their  condition  on 
their  own  character,  it  ended  nearly 
with  themselves  ;  they  were  subjects, 
not  agents,  and  no  one  was  made  ma- 
terially worse  through  their  means. 
In  every  one  of  these  respects,  con- 
victs are  differently,  and  far  more  un- 
favourably, circumstanced.  True, 
they  have  sinned,  which  is  often  al- 
leged as  a  reason  for  dealing  with 
them  more  harshly ;  but  who  has  not 
sinned?  Who  will  venture  to  say,  or 
would  be  right  if  he  did  say,  that,  simi- 
larly born,  educated,  and  tempted,  as 
most  of  them  have  been,  he  would 
have  stood  where  they  have  fallen? 
They  are  our  brothers  in  a  much 
nearer  sense  than  were  the  negroes." 
Now,  if  language  such  as  this  means 
any  thing,  the  convict  is  a  most  mal- 
treated person,  and  should  not  have 
been  punished  at  all.  It  is  really  the 
duty  of  sober  sensible  men  to  put 
their  veto  on  such  oratory  as  this ; 
there  is  too  much  of  the  same  kind 
abroad.  We  must  all  of  us  be  ready 
to  acknowledge,  that  if  we  had  been 
"  bora,  educated,  and  tempted,"  as 
many  of  these  felons,  we  too  might 
have  been  felons.  Does  it  follow 
that  we  ought  not  to  have  received 
the  ^punishment  of  felons  ?  Is  this 
sort  of  argumentum  ad  hominem, 
which  makes  the  crime  in  imagina- 
tion our  own,  to  bribe  us  into  an  ut- 
terly ruinous  indulgence  towards  it  ? 
Crime  is  not  punished  on  earth — as 
divines  teach  us  it  will  be  punished 
in  heaven — on  a  principle  of  retribu- 
tive justice,  and  according  to  our  mo- 
ral deserts.  To  prove  that  this  is  not 
the  principle  of  judicial  punishment, 
we  have  only  to  call  to  mind  that, 


whereas,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
the  force  of  temptation  diminishes  the 
guilt,  men,  in  framing  their  laws, 
invariably  increase  the  punishment  in 
proportion  to  the  temptation.  The 
facility  to  commit  a  crime,  is  one  great 
element  in  the  temptation  to  commit 
it ;  and  this  facility  has  been  always 
considered  (as  in  the  case  of  forgery) 
to  call  for  a  counterbalance  in  the  se- 
verity of  the  penalty. 

In  matters  of  penal  legislation,  there 
are  two  currents  of  thought,  which 
must  be  always  kept  distinct.  The 
one  relates  to  the  natural  and  little 
cultivated  feelings  of  mankind,  which 
demand  retaliation  for  injuries  com- 
mitted— a  vindictive  or  retributive 
justice.  Here  is  found  the  rude  mo- 
tive power  by  and  on  which  legisla- 
tion has  to  work  ;  sometimes  shaping 
these  feelings  to  its  purposes,  some- 
times shaping  its  purposes  to  them. 
The  other  current  of  ideas  is  purely 
legislative,  purely  prospective,  having 
for  its  sole  end  the  well-being  of  so- 
ciety, and  looking  on  punishment, 
not  as  retributive,  or  vindictive,  or  as 
morally  due,  but  as  a  sad  necessity 
for  the  preservation  of  order. 

In  reference  to  the  latter  and  only 
legislative  mode  of  thinking,  how  ex- 
tremely illogical  does  it  appear  this 
attempt  to  ward  off  the  penal  blow 
from  a  guilty  party,  or  to  excite  our 
commiseration  for  him  on  the  ground 
that  we  all  share  the  same  passions 
and  frailties  of  that  guilty  party !  Why, 
if  such  passions  and  frailties  were  not 
general,  there  would  be  little  need  of 
punishment.  It  is  because  they  are 
general,  that  the  legislature  is  com- 
pelled to  be  so  watchful  and  ener- 
getic. If  to  take  the  object  of  desire 
from  our  neighbour  were  a  rare  pro- 
pensity, an  extraordinary  phenome- 
non, we  might  let  the  prison  sink 
into  happy  ruin,  and  a  most  cheerful 
desolation. 

We  have  seen  how  the  German,  in 
his  metaphysical  manner,  disposed  of 
the  right  of  society  to  put  one  of  its 
members  to  death ;  the  Captain,  though 
no  metaphysician,  proves,  in  a  manner 
quite  as  bold  and  singular,  that  the 
state  has  really  no  right  to  inflict  any 
punishment  that  is  not  of  a  reforma- 
tory character.  It  is  true  he  admits 
of  punishment — could  a  man  of  his 
experience  do  otherwise?  But  he 
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admits  it  only  as  a  part  of  his  curative 
process.  It  is  to  induce  "  submission 
and  penitence."  He  can  so  far  blind 
himself  by  his  love  of  theory,  or  rather 
his  tenacity  to  one  point  of  view,  that 
he  seems  to  suppose,  that  reform  of 
the  criminal  being  the  direct  object,  he 
would  commence  his  treatment  by 
penal  inflictions.  "  As  already  ob- 
served, a  fever  must  be  reduced  before 
its  ravages  are  sought  to  be  repaired  ; 
a  wound  must  be  probed  and  cleansed 
before  it  can  be  healed  up."  And 
this  surgical  instance  seems  to  have 
satisfied  his  mind,  that  the  exacerba- 
tions consequent  on  punishment  are 
$n  indispensable  preparation  for  a 
noral  restoration.  As  to  the  old-fa- 
shioned  notion  that  punishment  has 
for  its  legitimate  and  primary  object 
to  deter  others  from  offending,  he  de- 
nounces this,  if  pursued  as  an  inde- 
pandent  aim,  as  a  flagrant  injustice  ; 
h<3  regards  such  criminals  who  are 
punished  for  this  end  only,  as  sacri- 
fices cruelly  offered  up  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

"  In  the  infancy  of  society,"  reasons 
Captain  Mac-onochie,  "  and  under  every 
form  of  pure  despotism,  the  individual 
is  nothing,  and  the  commonwealth,  or 
its  chief,  every  thing.  But  just  as  in- 
telligence and  true  knowledge  of  state 
policy  extend,  does  this  state  of  things 
become  reversed;  and  in  England  al- 
ready, the  maxim  is  become  almost  uni- 
versal, that  private  rights  are  never  to 
be  invaded  without  compensation.  In 
tw<>  departments  only  is  there  still  a 
systematic  deviation  from  this  rule  in 
practice.  Impressment,  in  which  the 
compensation  made,  though  it  has  in- 
creased much  of  late  years,  must  still  be 
considered  inadequate — for  otherwise 
the  act  itself  would  be  unnecessary ;  and 
the  punishment  of  offenders  with  a  view 
to  example  only,  in  which  they  have  no 
concern,  and  to  which  their  individual 
interests  are  yet  unhesitatingly  sacri- 
ficed. In  both  cases  the  same  plea  of 
statt  necessity  is  offered  in  justification  ; 
but  it  will  not  do.  As  society  advances, 
and  individuals  become  more  sensible 
of  tleir  own  worth,  their  claims  to  re- 
gard above  such  abstractions  become 
mort  and  more  evident." — (General 
Vieus,  &c.,  p.  11.) 

We  would  modestly  suggest  that 
before  this  curious  analogy  can  be 
made  complete,  government  ought 
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to  press  for  hanging  as  well  as  the 
sea  service.  If  the  sheriff  and  his 
bailiffs  sallied  forth,  and  seized  upon 
some  hapless  wight,  thrust  the  king's 
money  into  his  hand,  and  thus  enlisted 
him  into  the  hanging  corps  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  the  resem- 
blance would  be  perfect.  But  no  one, 
not  even  the  high-sheriff  himself,  has 
the  least  desire  to  obtain  a  single  re- 
cruit for  this  forlorn  service ;  the  mem- 
bers of  which  force  themselves  in  a 
most  unwelcome  manner  upon  the 
state.  Still  less,  if  possible,  does  the 
government  desire  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  erecting  large  buildings,  and 
maintaining  numerous  garrisons  of  all 
species  of  felons.  "  Banishment  of 
offenders,  with  a  view  to  example 
only,  in  which  they  have  no  concern, 
and  to  which  their  individual  interests 
are  yet  unhesitatingly  sacrificed!" 
Indeed,  but  they  have !  He  who  is 
punished  for  theft  has  still  his  life  to 
be  preserved,  and  may  one  day  have 
his  property  also  to  be  protected  by 
the  same  law  under  which  he  is  suffer- 
ing. One  can  imagine  the  strange 
effect  it  would  produce  upon  the 
ignoble  army  of  martyrs  which  throng 
our  jails,  to  be  told  that  they  were 
sacrifices  to  society — victims  whom 
the  community  was  offering  up,  most 
unjustifiably,  on  the  altar  of  its  own 
interests !  At  first,  the  idea  would  be 
a  little  dim  and  mysterious ;  but,  after 
a  Short  time,  the  flattering  nature  of 
the  doctrine  would  doubtless  be  suffi- 
cient to  insure  its  reception.  They 
would,  thereupon,  call  in  the  jailer, 
and  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  party 
would  thus  address  him : — u  We  per- 
ceive, O  jailer !  that  society  is  con- 
sulting its  own  interests  in  our  pun- 
ishment, and  not,  as  it  is  bound  to  do, 
our  especial  benefit  and  advantage. 
As  we  have  learned  that  stripes  and 
bondage  are  to  be  inflicted  on  no  man 
but  for  his  own  good^  and  as  we  are 
all  agreed,  after  considerable  experi- 
rience,  that  we  derive  no  benefit  what- 
ever from  them,  and  you,  O  jailer!  must 
be  satisfied  that,  as  medical  treatment, 
they  are  worse  than  inefficacious,  we 
demand,  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
human  reason,  our  immediate  dis- 
missal." 

To  those  who  value  no  information 
but  such  as  assumes  the  shape  of  de- 
tail of  facts,  or  can  be  'reduced  to 
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figures,  and  exhibited  in  the  shape  of 
statistical  tables,  we  shall  perhaps 
appear  to  be  wasting  time  in  examin- 
ing the  mere  errors  of  reasoning  on 
this  important  subject  of  penal  discip- 
line. We  think  otherwise.  We  ap- 
prehend there  is  nothing  more  neces- 
sary than  to  keep  active  and  zealous 
men  steady  to  first  principles  in  sub- 
jects of  great  general  interest.  We 
are  not  guilty  of  underrating  the  value 
of  statistical  tables ;  albeit  we  have 
seen  figures  arrayed  against  figures, 
as  if  there  were  two  arithmetics,  as  if 
there  were  two  churches  in  the  doc- 
trines of  addition  and  multiplication  ; 
but  the  truth  must  be  kept  in  view, 
that  to  read  statistical  tables  aright, 
something  more  is  required  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic. 
A  few  sound  principles,  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the 
elementary  bonds  of  human  society, 
may  often  preserve  us  from  false  de- 
ductions, which  seem  to  be  the  sure 
product  of  the  array  of  figures  that 
are  presented  to  us. 

We  intimated  that  Captain  Macon- 
ochie's  pamphlet  contained  what  ap- 
peared to  us  a  valuable  contribution 
towards  a  good  prison  discipline. 
That  contribution  is  simply — the  com- 
mutation of  time  of  imprisonment  for 
quantity  of  labour  to  be  performed. 
The  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
prisoner  could  be  estimated  by  certain 
marks  awarded  or  reckoned  to  him, 
and  the  duration  of  imprisonment 
measured  by  the  number  of  those 
marks  to  be  earned,  instead  of  a  cer- 
tain fixed  number  of  months  or  years. 
This  is  a  very  simple  idea,  and  is  all 
the  better  for  its  simplicity.  The 
punishment  would  be  probably  ren- 
dered more  effective  as  a  threat,  and 
the  moral  effect  of  the  punishment, 
when  inflicted,  would  be  much  im- 
proved. A  compulsion  to  labour 
(which  becomes,  in  fact,  a  compulsion 
of  moral  motive,  as  well  as  of  sheer 
external  control)  may  lead  to  a  per- 
manent habit  of  industry.  There 
would  be  all  the  difference  between 
the  listless  and  disgustful  labour  of 
enforced  time-work,  and  a  labour  in 
part  prompted  by  the  hope  of  expedit- 
ing the  term  of  release.  An  idle 
vagabond  might  thus  be  disciplined 
and  trained  into  an  industrious  work- 
man. 


We  have  no  doubt  that  this  prin- 
ciple has  already  been  partially  applied 
in  the  management  of  our  prisons,  and 
perhaps  in  more  instances  than  we  at 
all  suspect';  but  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
extensively  applied,  or  received  the 
trial  which  it  appears  to  merit,  is  cer- 
tain— because  such  an  experiment 
must  have  been  preceded  by  a  very 
notorious  and  signal  alteration  in  our 
laws. 

We  should  be  doing  an  egregious 
injustice  to  Captain  Maconochie  if  we 
were  to  judge  of  him  only  by  the  in- 
stances we  have  given  of  his  powers 
of  general  reasoning.  The  perusal  of 
his  pamphlets  has  left  in  our  mind  a 
strong  impression  of  the  manly  cha- 
racter and  practical  ability  of  their 
writer.  If  his  abstract  reasonings  are 
sometimes  perverse,  we  are  convinced 
that  his  practical  good  sense  is  such, 
that  in  the  management  of  any  enter- 
prise, he  would  in  reality  so  order  his 
proceedings,  that,  whatever  his  pen 
might  do,  his  conduct  would  contra- 
dict no  sound  principle  of  expediency. 
If  it  were  the  object  to  reclaim  a  set 
of  felons  or  vagabonds,  and  fit  them — 
say  for  the  naval  and  military  service 
— we  are  persuaded  that  the  task 
could  not  be  confided  to  better  hands 
than  those  of  the  gallant  Captain. 
During  his  residence  at  Norfolk  island, 
he  seems  to  have  obtained  the  esteem 
of  even  the  worst  of  the  sad  crew  he 
had  to  discipline  ;  and  this,  it  is  evi- 
dent, without  sacrificing  a  jot  of  the 
duties  of  his  station.  He  is  plainly 
not  the  man  to  make  any  boast  of 
such  a  matter,  or  to  feel  too  highly 
flattered  by  it.  "  Instances  of  indi- 
vidual attachment  to  myself,"  he  says, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  pamphlet  On 
the  Management  of  Transported  Con- 
victs, u  I  could  multiply  without  num- 
ber ;  but  these,  for  obvious  reasons,  I 
forbear  to  quote ;  and  in  truth  they 
as  often  pained  me  as  pleased  me,  by 
being  too  deferential.  It  is  a  great 
and  very  common  mistake,  in  manag- 
ing prisoners,  to  be  too  much  gratified 
by  mere  obedience  and  servility : 
duplicity  is  much  encouraged  by  this  ; 
and,  of  two  opposite  errors,  it  is  better 
rather  to  overlook  a  little  occasional 
insubordination.  I  cannot  refuse, 
however,  to  cite  two  traits,  whose 
character  cannot  be  mistaken.  I  had 
a  large  garden  within  a  few  hundred 
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yards  of  the  tieket-of-leave  village 
at  Cascade,  where  from  300  to  400 
men  lived,  four  to  six  in  a  hut,  never 
locked  up,  nor  under  other  guard 
through  the  night  than  that  of  a  police 
sentry,  one  of  their  own  number.  The 
garden  was  by  the  road- side,  very 
imperfectly  fenced  with  open  paling, 
and  fully  stocked  with  choice  fruit  and 
vegetables,  bananas,  pine-apples, 
grapes,  melons,  and  others,  which  to 
mm  on  a  salt  ration  must  have  of- 
fered a  great  temptation  ;  these  were 
constantly  under  view,  yet  I  scarcely 
ever  lost  any.  And  by  a  letter,  re- 
ceived a  few  weeks  ago,  I  learn  that 
fhe  men,  having  picked  up  an  old 
black  silk  handkerchief  that  had  be- 
longed to  me,  have  had  their  prayer 
bo3ks  bound  with  it."  * 

The  Captain's  theoretical  error  is, 
that  he  too  much  confounds  the  ne- 
cessity of  penal  laws  with  the  duty  of 
public  education.  The  duty  of  the 
state  to  educate  its  subjects  is  unde- 
niable ;  but,  when  criminals  are  brought 
before  it,  this  is  not  the  duty  which  is 
then  most  prominent.  This  is  a  duty 
which  ought  to  have  been  performed 
before — it  is  a  duty  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  then ;  but  there  is 
another  function  which  comes  into 
operation,  which  is  typified  by  the 
fud^e,  not  by  the  schoolmaster. 

We  observe  that  Captain  Macono- 
chie  confirms,  from  his  own  experience, 
the  opinion  already  expressed  by  many 
others  upon  the  policy  of  solitary  con- 
finement. For  a  short  period  the 
effect  is  good ;  but,  if  prolonged,  it 
leads  either  to  stupid  indifference  or 
moroseness  of  temper,  if  it  does  not 
cone  net  even  to  insanity.  It  is,  ma- 
nifestly, an  expedient  to  be  cautiously 
used.  We  should,  before  any  appeal 
to  experience,  and  judging  only  from 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  have 


confidently  predicted  this  result.  And, 
indeed,  has  not  the  effect  of  solitary 
confinement  been  long  ago  understood 
and  powerfully  described?  In  that 
delightful  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
where  the  poor  fisherman  draws  up  a 
jar  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and, 
on  opening  it,  gives  escape  to  a  con- 
fined spirit  or  genie,  this  monster  of 
ingratitude  immediately  draws  a  huge 
sabre,  with  the  intention  of  decapitat- 
ing his  deliverer.  Some  parley  ensues  ; 
and  the  genie  explains  that  he  is  only 
about  to  fulfil  a  vow  that  he  had  made 
while  incarcerated  in  the  jar — that, 
during  the  first  thousand  years  of  his 
imprisonment — and,  to  an  immortal 
genie,  a  thousand  years  may  reckon 
as  about  two  calendar  months  with  us 
— he  promised  to  his  deliverer  all 
imaginable  blessings  ;  but,  during  the 
second  thousand  years,  he  vowed  that 
he  would  kill  the  man  who  should 
release  him  !  Could  there  possibly  be 
a  better  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
solitary  confinement  ? 

But  on  the  peculiar  modifications 
of  prison  discipline,  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose here  to  enlarge.  This  must  be 
reserved  to  some  future  occasion.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  obser- 
ving, that  we  have  little  confidence 
in  novelties,  and  little  wish  to  prompt 
the  invention  of  our  legislators  in  "this 
direction.  We  are  as  little  disposed 
to  advocate  the  silent  as  the  solitary 
system.  Such  a  demeanour  as  any 
reflective  man  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  in  a  place  of  public  correction, 
is  all  that  we  should  require  to  be  pre- 
served. All  boisterous  mirth,  all  ob- 
streperous laughter,  all  loud  talking, 
would,  by  every  efficient  governor  of 
such  an  institution,  be  systematically 
repressed.  The  labours  of  such  an 
establishment  should  be  conducted 
with  stern  military  order.  Every  in- 


*  .  Amongst  the  anecdotes  which  are  told  in  this  concluding  portion  of  the  pam- 
phlet we  were  struck  with  the  following,  which  affords  a  striking  instance  of  that 
tende  ncy  to  run  a-muck  from  time  to  time  by  which  some  men  are  unhappily 
afflicted: — "One  of  them,  at  length,  showed  strong  indications  of  approaching 
insanity.  He  became  moody,  and  twice  attempted  to  destroy  himself.  I  thought 
that  |  ossibly  change  of  occupation  and  diet  might  benefit  him ;  and  I  brought  him 
to  my  own  garden  in  consequence,  and  sought  to  feed  him  up.  But  he  rather  got 
worse  I  remonstrated  with  him ;  and  his  answer  was  a  striking  one — '  When  I 
used  1  a  be  in  this  way  before,  I  could  get  into  trouble,  (commit  an  offence,  and 
incur  ,i  severe  punishment,)  and  that  took  it  out  of  me ;  but  now  that  I  try  to 
behavo  myself,  I  think  that  I  am  going  mad  altogether."' 
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mate  should  feel  himself  under  an  ir- 
resistible domination,  and  that  obe- 
dience and  submission  are  the  only 
parts  he  has  to  enact.  How  easily 
the  strongest  minds  may  be  led  astray 
when  scope  is  given  to  invention  in 
this  matter  of  penal  discipline,  may 
be  seen  in  the  example  of  Jeremy 
Bentham  himself.  This  celebrated 
man,  whose  cogitative  faculty  was 
assuredly  of  the  most  vigorous  de- 
scription, but  who  had  a  mode  of  de- 
veloping it  the  most  insufferably  and 
needlessly  prolix,  would  have  filled 
our  prisons  with  inextinguishable 
laughter  by  the  introduction  of  cer- 
tain u  tragic  masks,"  indicative  of 
various  crimes  or  passions,  in  which 
the  several  offenders  were  to  be  occa- 
sionally paraded — a  quaint  device, 
which  would  have  given  a  carnival  to 
our  jails. 

Our  main  purpose,  in  these  some- 
what fragmentary  observations,  was 
to  protest  against  the  reasoning  which 
would  divest  punishment  of  its  pro- 
per and  distinctive  character,  which, 
spreading  about  weak  and  effeminate 
scruples,  would  paralyse  the  arm 
which  bears  the  sword  of  justice.  One 
writer  would  impugn  the  right  of  so- 
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ciety  to  put  its  arch-criminals  to  death ; 
another  controverts  its  right  to  inflict 
any  penalty  whatever,  which  has  not 
for  its  direct  object  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal.  So,  then,  the  offender 
who  will  not  live  with  his  fellow-men 
on  the  only  terms  on  which  human 
fellowship  can  be  maintained,  is  to 
stand  out  and  bandy  logic  with  the 
community— with  mankind — and  in- 
sist upon  his  individual  imprescripti- 
ble rights.  These  a  priori  gentry 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  draw 
any  advantage  from  their  imprescrip- 
tible rights,  except  in  a  state  of  tole- 
rable civil  government.  Civil  govern- 
ment is,  at  all  events,  the  condition 
on  which  depends  the  enjo3rment  of 
all  individual  rights  ;  without  which 
they  are  but  shadows  and  abstrac- 
tions, if  even  intelligible  abstractions. 
Let  us  have  no  more,  therefore,  of  an 
opposition  between  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  stern,  imperative,  ex- 
pediencies of  society.  There  can  be 
no  such  opposition.  Is  it  not  as  if 
some  particular  wave  of  the  sea  should 
assert  a  law  of  motion  of  its  own,  and 
think  it  injustice  to  submit  to  the  great 
tidal  movements  of  the  ocean  ? 


PUSHKIN,  THE  RUSSIAN  POET. 

No.  III. 
SPECIMENS  or  HIS  LYRICS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  RUSSIAN,  BY  THOMAS  B.  SHAW,  B.A.  OF  CAM- 
BRIDGE, ADJUNCT  PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  IMPERIAL 
ALEXANDER  LYCEUM,  TRANSLATOR  OF  "  THE  HERETIC,"  &c.  &c. 

WE  trust  our  readers  will  not  blame  us  for  the  slightness  of  construction 
and  unimportant  subjects  of  many  of  the  minor  pieces  which  we  have  admitted 
into  our  present  selection  from  Pushkin's  lyrical  productions.  It  was  our 
object  to  give  the  English  reader,  as  far  as  possible,  a  fair  and  just  notion  of 
the  poet's  peculiar  turn  of  thought  and  style  of  expression ;  and  to  do  this 
completely,  it  appeared  to  us  indispensable  to  avoid  confining  our  choice — 
however  natural  it  might  have  seemed,  and  however  great  the  temptation  to 
do  so — to  the  more  ambitious  and  elaborate  efforts  of  his  genius.  The  true 
principles  of  criticism  have  long  ago  established  the  doctrine,  that  the  compo- 
sition of  a  beautiful  song,  or  even  of  a  perfect  epigram,  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  difficult  a  task,  and  as  rare  an  achievement,  as  the  production  of 
an  ode  or  of  an  elegy ;  and  though  it  may  be  objected  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  translation,  the  song  is  generally  much  more  ungrateful  than  the  more  im- 
posing production,  yet  we  could  not  consider  ourselves  as  fulfilling  our  pro- 
mise, (of  holding  up  to  our  countrymen  a  faithful  mirror  of  Pushkin's  poetry,) 
had  we  omitted  to  attempt  versions  of  the  slighter  and  more  delicate  products 
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of  his  poesy.  It  is  true  that,  in  passing  through  the  deteriorating  process  of 
translation  into  another  language,  the  lighter  works  suffer  most,  and  are  more 
likely  to  lose  that  exquisite  delicacy  of  expression,  and  that  transparent 
colouring  of  thought,  which  is  the  more  peculiar  merit  of  the  song  or  the 
fugitive  poem — these  tender  blossoms  run  much  more  risk  of  losing,  in  short, 
thoir  finer  and  more  evanescent  aroma,  than  the  more  gorgeous  flowers  of  the 
tropical  regions  of  poetical  imagining ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  the  danger  in  such  experiments  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  author, 
l?u;  wholly  on  that  of  the  translator.  That  we  have  determined — rashly,  per- 
haps—to encounter  this  danger,  must  be  our  apology  for  having  introduced 
int3  our  collection  many  of  the  shorter  and  slighter  pieces  which  will  be  found 
in  these  pages,  and,  among  them,  the  specimen  which  we  are  now  about  to 
present. 

"  ALAS  FOB  HER  !  WHY  is  SHE  SHINING  ?  " 

Alas  for  her !  why  is  she  shining 

In  soft  and  momentary  bloom? 

Yet  all  the  while  in  secret  pining 

'Mid  youth's  gay  pride  and  first  perfume  .... 

She  fades !  To  her  it  is  not  given 

Long  o'er  life's  paths  in  joy  to  roam, 

Or  long  to  make  an  earthly  heaven 

In  the  calm  precincts  of  her  home  ; 

Our  daily  converse  to  enlighten 

With  playful  sense,  with  charming  wile, 

The  sufferer's  woe-worn  brow  to  brighten 

With  the  reflection  of  her  smile. 

Now  that  black  thoughts  around  me  darken, 

I  veil  my  grief  with  steady  will, 

To  her  sweet  voice  I  haste  to  hearken, — 

To  hearken  :  and  to  gaze  my  fill. 

I  gaze,  I  hearken  yet,  and  never 

Shall  voice  or  form  from  me  depart ; 

Nought  but  our  parting  hour  can  ever 

Wake  fear  or  anguish  in  my  heart. 


In  the  following  spirited  little  piece  Pushkin  has  commemorated  an  inci- 
dent v/hich  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  which  is  probably 
sufficiently  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Russian  history,  to  render  unnecessary 
a  moie  than  passing  allusion  to  the  circumstance.  Among  the  thousand 
traits  )f  grandeur  recorded  of  the  Hero-Tsar,  there  are  few  more  affecting 
and  sublime  than  that  commemorated  in  the  anecdote  of  his  indulgence  to 
Menstohikoff,  who  had  betrayed  his  master's  confidence,  and  committed  various 
acts  of  peculation  and  oppression.  Peter  pardoned  his  unfaithful  but  repent- 
ant mi  lister,  and  celebrated  this  act  of  generous  clemency  by  a  magnificent 
banquc  t,  at  which  he  exhibited  to  his  admiral  every  testimony  of  renewed 
confide  ace  and  affection.  This  banquet  is  the  subject  of  the  following  lines, 
in  whk  h  all  the  allusions  are  probably  familiar  to  our  readers,  not  excepting 
the  mention  made  of  the  imposing  ceremony  spoken  of  in  the  third  stanza ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  grand  review  of  the  infant  Russian  fleet,  at  which  the  Em- 
peror a  misted  in  person,  and  in  the  rank  of  Vice- Admiral.  The  whole  squa- 
dron— recently  created  by  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  the  Prince,  and  freshly 
covered  with  naval  glory,  till  then  unknown  in  Russia — was  anchored  in  the 
Neva,  5  nd  along  its  line  slowly  passed,  under  a  general  salute  of  cannon,  and 
accompanied  by  the  acclamations  of  the  crews  of  the  men-of-war,  the  old 
pleasure  -boat,  the  "  baubling  shallop,"  which  had  first  suggested  to  Peter's 
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mind  the  idea  and  the  possibility  of  giving  Russia  a  navy.  This  small  vessel, 
still  most  religiously  preserved  in  the  fortress,  and  affectionately  called  by 
the  Russians  the  "  Grandfather"  of  their  navy,  had  been  constructed  for 
the  amusement  of  the  Tsar  Alexei,  by  Brandt,  a  Dutch  shipbuilder,  who  had 
visited  Moscow  during  the  reign  of  that  prince — the  father  of  the  great  re- 
generator of  Russia.  The  vessel,  a  small  sloop  rigged  in  the  Dutch  manner, 
had  remained  neglected  on  the  lake  of  Pereslav-Zalevskii  (in  the  province  of 
Vladimir)  till  it  was  remarked  by  Peter,  who,  from  seeing  it,  not  only  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  creating  a  navy,  but  made  it  the  means  of  acquiring  for 
himself  the  first  rudiments  of  practical  seamanship.  As  a  ship  in  the  Russian 
language  is  a  masculine  substantive,  the  familiar  title  given  to  this  immortal 
little  vessel  is  "  grandfather,"  or  "  grandsire,"  a  word  of  which  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  transpose  the  gender,  in  obedience  to  that  poetical 
and  striking  idiom  in  our  tongue,  by  which  a  ship  always  rigorously  apper- 
tains to  the  gentler  and  lovelier  sex.  In  our  version,  therefore,  the  "  grand- 
sire"  becomes — we  trust  without  any  loss  of  dignity  or  interest — the  u  gran- 
dame  "  of  the  Russian  navy  : — 

THE  FEAST  OF  PETER  THE  FIBST. 

O'er  the  Neva  gaily  dancing, 
Flag  and  pennant  flutter  fair  ; 
From  the  boats,  in  line  advancing, 
Oars-men's  chorus  fills  the  air. 
Loud  and  joyous  guests  assembling, 
Throng  the  palace  of  the  Tsar  ; 
And  to  cannon-crash  is  trembling 
All  the  Neva  from  afar. 

Wherefore  feasts  our  Tsar  of  Wonders  ? 
Why  is  Petersburg  so  gay  ?    • 
Why  those  shouts  and  cannon-thunders, 
And  the  fleet  in  war  array  ? 
Is  new  glory  dawning  o'er  ye, 
Russia's  Eagle,  Russia's  Sword  ? 
Has  the  stern  Swede  fled  before  ye  ? 
Has  the  foe  for  peace  implored  ? 

Is  it  Brandt's  slight  boat,  appearing 
On  the  shore  that  was  the  Swede's  ? 
Through  our  young  fleet  proudly  steering 
Like  a  grandame  she  proceeds. 
They,  her  giant-brood,  seem  kneeling 
'Fore  their  grandame — black  and  grim ; 
And  to  Science'  name  are  pealing 
Cannon-crash  and  choral  hymn. 

Is't  Poltava,  red  and  glorious, 
That  he  feasts— the  Lord  of  War? 
When  his  Empire's  life,  victorious, 
Saved  from  Charles  the  Russian  Tsar  ? 
Greet  they  Catharine's  saint,  those  thunders  ? 
Hath  she  given  a  Prince  to  life  ? 
Of  our  Giant-Tsar  of  Wonders, 
She,  the  raven- tressed  wife? 

No  !  a  Subject's  crime  remitting, 
To  the  guilty,  guilt  he  sinks  ; 
By  a  Subject's  side  he's  sitting, 
From  a  Subject's  cup  he  drinks  : 
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And  his  brow  he  kisses,  smiling, 
Gay  of  heart,  and  bright  of  eye ; 
And  he  feasts  a  Reconciling 
Like  some  mighty  Victory. 

Hence  those  shouts  of  joy  and  wonder  ; 

Hence  is  Petersburg  so  gay  ; 

Hence  the  songs  and  cannon- thunder, 

And  the  fleet  in  war  array  ; 

Hence  the  guests  in  joy  assembling ; 

Hence  the  full  cup  of  the  Tsar  ; 

Hence,  with  cannon-crash,  is  trembling 

All  the  Neva  from  afar. 


The  following  lines  (which  are  not  without  a  kind  of  fantastic  prettiness  of 
thdr  own)  do  not  seem  to  need  any  remark  or  explanation,  unless  it  be 
th(  circumstance  of  the  poet's  qualifying  the  sky  of  St  Petersburg  with  the 
epithet  of  pale-green.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  peculiar  tint  (exactly 
enough  expressed  by  the  adjective)  has  struck  almost  all  the  strangers  who 
have  visited  the  northern  capital,  and  has, been  repeatedly  noticed  by  tra- 
vel ers ;  as,  for  instance,  Kohl,  Custine,  &c.  &c.  Our  readers  will  find 
the  singular  colour  of  the  St  Petersburg  atmosphere  (particularly  observable 
in  the  winter,  or  at  night)  very  well  described  in  Sir  George  Lefevre's  amus- 
ing "Notes  of  a  Travelling  Physician."  This  greenish  tint  is  as  peculiar  to 
the  banks  of  the  Neva,  as  is  the  reddish-  black  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bir- 
mingham  or  the  Potteries  ;  or  the  yellowish-brown  (in  November — "  let  rude 
can  be  absent !")  to  the  environs  of  the  Thames : — 

"TOWN  OF  STARVING,  TOWN  OF  SPLENDOUR  ! '' 

Town  of  starving,  town  of  splendour, 
Dulness,  pride,  and  slavery  ; 
Skyey  vault  of  pale-green  tender, 
Cold,  and  granite,  and  ennui! 
With  a  pang,  I  say  adieu  t'ye, 
With  a  pang,  though  slight — for  there 
Trips  the  foot  of  one  young  beauty, 
Waves  one  tvess  of  golden  hair. 


In  the  short  and  rapid  sketch  of  Pushkin's  life  and  writings  which  will 
be  foind  prefixed  to  this  selection,  we  made  particular  mention  of  the  strong 
impression  produced  upon  the  Russian  public  by  the  appearance  of  the  noble 
lines  addressed  to  the  Sea.  We  beg  to  subjoin  a  translation  of  this  short  but 
vigorous  poem,  which  has  become  classical  in  the  author's  country;  an  honour 
it  cer  ainly  deserves,  not  only  from  the  simple  grace  and  energy  of  the  lan- 
guage ,  but  from  the  weight,  dignity,  and  verity  of  the  thoughts.  The  lines 
were  written  by  the  poet  on  his  quitting  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  where  he 
had  so  long  dwelt  in  solitude,  gathering  inspiration  from  the  sublime  Nature 
by  wl  ich  he  was  surrounded ;  and  the  poem  cannot  but  be  considered  as  a 
worth  y  outpouring  of  the  feelings  which  a  long  communion  with  that  Nature 
was  so  capable  of  communicating  to  a  mind  like  that  of  Pushkin.  Of  the  two 
great  'nen  whose  recent  death  was  naturally  recalled  to  the  poet's  recollection 
by  the  view  of  the  ocean,  the  name  of  one — Napoleon — is  specifically  men- 
tioned ;  that  of  the  other  is — Byron.  Seldom,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  diffi- 
cult bit  not  ungrateful  task,  has  the  translator  felt  the  imperfection  of  his 
art,  or  the  arduous  nature  of  its  object,  more  keenly  than  when  attempting  to 
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give  something  like  an  adequate  version  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  stanzas 
of  this  majestic  composition.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
imitation,  we  will  subjoin  the  literal  English  of  these  eight  lines  : — 

He  vanish'd,  wept  by  liberty, 
Leaving  to  the  world  his  crown. 
Boar,  swell  with  storm-weather  ; 
He  was,  O  sea,  thy  bard ! 
Thine  image  was  stamp'd  upon  him, 
He  was  created  in  thy  spirit ; 
Like  thee,  mighty,  deep,  and  gloomy, 
Like  thee,  untameable ! 

To  THE  SEA. 

Farewell,  free  sky,  and  thou,  O  Ocean ! 
For  the  last  time,  before  my  sight 
Roll  thy  blue  waves  in  ceaseless  motion, 
And  shine  with  a  triumphant  light ! 

Like  friend's  farewell  in  parting  hour, 
And  mournful  as  his  whisper'd  word, 
Thy  solemn  roar — that  voice  of  power- 
Now  for  the  last>time  I  have  heard. 

Bound  of  my  spirit's  aspiration ! 
How  often  on  thy  shore,  O  Sea ! 
I've  roved  in  gloomy  meditation, 
Tired  with  my  mighty  ministry  ! 

Thine  echoes — oh,  how  I  have  loved  them ! 
Dread  sounds — the  voices  of  the  Deep  ! 
Thy  waves — or  rock'd  in  sunset  sleep, 

Or  when  the  tempest-blast  had  moved  them ! 

• 

The  fisher's  peaceful  sail  may  glide— 
If  such  thy  will — in  safety  gleaming, 
Mid  thy  dark  surges,  rolling  wide ; 
But  thou  awak'st  in  sportful  seeming — 
And  navies  perish  in  thy  tide ! 

How  oft  was  mock'd  my  wild  endeavour 
To  leave  the  dull  unmoving  strand, 
To  hail  thee,  Sea  ;  to  leave  thee  never, 
And  o'er  thy  foam  to  guide  for  ever 
My  course,  with  free  poetic  hand. 

Thou  calledst  .  .  .  but  a  chain  was  round  me ; 
In  vain  my  soul  its  fetters  tore  ; 
A  mighty  passion-spell  had  bound  me, 
And  I  reinain'd  upon  thy  shore. 

Wherever  o'er  thy  billows  lonely 
I  might  direct  my  careless  prow, 
Amid  thy  waste  one  object  only 
Would  strike  with  awe  my  spirit  now  ; 

One  rock  ...  the  sepulchre  of  glory  .  .  . 
There  sleep  the  echoes  that  are  gone, 
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The  echoes  of  a  mighty  story ; 
There  pined  and  died  Napoleon. 

There  pined  he,  lone  and  broken-hearted. 
And  after,  like  a  storm-blast,  then 
Another  Mighty  One  departed, 
Another  Ruler  among  Men. 

He  vaiiish'd  from  among  us — leaving  . 
His  laurels,  Freedom,  unto  thee  ! 
Roar,  Ocean ;  swell  with  tempest-grieving ; 
He  was  thy  chosen  bard,  O  sea  ! 

Thine  echoes  in  his  voice  resounded, 
Thy  gloom  upon  his  brow  was  shed,  . 

Like  thee,  his  soul  was  deep,  unbounded, 
Like  thee  'twas  mighty,  dark,  and  dread. 

The  earth  is  empty  now,  *  * 

#-**#*-* 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

#*###* 

Farewell,  then,  Sea !  JSefore  me  gleaming 
Oft  wilt  thou  float  in  sunny  pride, 
And  often  shall  I  hear  in  dreaming 
Thy  resonance,  at  evening-tide. 

And  I  shall  bear,  to  inland  meadows, 

To  the  still  woods,  and  silent  caves, 

Thy  rocks,  thy  cliffs,  thy  lights,  thy  shadows, 

And  all  the  language  of  the  waves. 


The  following  lines  we  think  elegantly  and  prettily  expressed. 

ECHO. 

To  roar  of  beast  in  wild-wood  still, 
To  thunder-roll,  to  bugle-trill, 
To  maiden  singing  on  the  hill, 

To  every  sound 
Thy  voice,  responsive,  straight  doth  fill 

The  air  around. 

Thou  hearkenest  when  the  storm-blasts  blow, 
To  thunder  peal,  to  billows'  flow, 
And  shepherd's  call  from  hamlet  low, 

Replying  straight ; 
But  thee  nought  answers     .     .     .    Even  so, 

Poet,  thy  fate ! 


Thore  are  few  things  more  curious  than  to  observe  how  universally  the 
same  legends  are  to  be  found  in  the  popular  traditions  of  very  distant  ages 
and  rations,  under  circumstances  which  render  it  extremely  difficult  for  the 
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most  acute  investigator  to  trace  how.  when,  and  where  they  were  communi- 
cated, or  even  to  give  any  plausible  account  of  the  origin  of  the  legend  itself.  So 
difficult  indeed  is  this  task,  that  we  are  almost  driven  to  account  for  so  singu- 
lar a  phenomenon,  by  attributing  to  the  human  mind  an  exceedingly  small 
endowment  of  originality  ;  and  by  supposing  that,  however  the  details  of  these 
ancient  traditions  may  have  been  modified  and  adapted  to  suit  the  peculiar 
nature,  the  scenery  of  each  particular  country,  or  the  manners,  customs,  and 
character  of  its  inhabitants — the  fundamental  idea,  and  the  leading  inci- 
dent, remaining  the  same  under  the  mos.t  dissimilar  conditions  of  time  and 
place,  must  have  a  common  and  a  single  origin.  This  doctrine,  if  carried  to  its 
legitimate  consequences,  would  lead  us  to  consider  the  number  of  the  original 
legends  common  to  all  times  and  many  races,  as  singularly  limited ;  and  that 
a  very  short  list  indeed  might  be  made  to  embrace  the  root-stories — the 
uhrsagen,  as  a  German  might  call  them.  And  really  when  we  reflect  that 
many  of  the  most  threadbare  jests  which  figure  in  the  recondite  tomes  of  Mr 
Joseph  Miller  are*to  be  found,  crystallized  in  attic  salt,  in  the  pages  of  Hiero- 
cles,  and  represented  as  forming  part  of  the  "  Hundred  merye  Talis  and 
Jeastis  "  which  delectated  the  citizens  of  ancient  Greece ;  when  we  reflect,  we 
repeat,  that  the  same  buifooneries,  still  retailed  by  after- dinner  cits  in  the 
Sunday  shades  of  Clapham  or  Camden-Town,  may  have  raised  the  easy 
laugh  of  the  merry  Greek  beneath  the  portico  and  in  the  Agora  ;  it  makes  us 
entertain  a  very  humble  idea  respecting  the  amount  of  creative  power  given 
to  man,  even  for  the  production  of  so  small  a  matter  as  a  pleasantry,  not  to 
speak  of  pleasantries  so  very  small  as  some  of  these  mysterious  and  time- 
honoured  jokes.  If  we  remember,  still  further,  that  the  pedigree  of  these 
trifling  insects  of  the  brain,  these  children  of  the  quip,  does  not  stop  even  in 
the  venerable  pages  of  Hierocles — that  Greek  "  Joe  " — but  loses  itself,  like  a 
Welsh  genealogy,  in  the  darkest  gloom  of  antiquity,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised that  ancient  legends,  being  often  shattered  fragments  and  dim  shadow- 
ings-forth  of  mystic  and  hierophantic  philosophy,  should  be  found,  with  many 
of  their  principal  features  unaltered,  in  the  popular  traditions  of  different  ages- 
and  countries. 

The  tale  embodied  in  the  "  Lay  of  Oleg  the  Wise,"  is  identical  in  all  its 
essentials  with  the  legend  still  extant  upon  the  tomb  of  an  ancient  Kentish 
family,  in  the  church  of  (we  believe)  Minster,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  The 
inimitable  Ingoldsby  has  made  the  adventure  the  subject  of  one  of  his  charm- 
ing "  Legends,"  and  has  shown  how  the  Knight  came  by  his  death  in  conse- 
quence of  wounding  his  foot  in  the  act  of  contemptuously  kicking  the  fatal 
horse's  skull,  thus  accomplishing  the  prophe'cy  many  years  after  the  death  of 
the  faithful  steed.  The  reader  will  perceive,  that  in  the  Russian  form  of  the 
legend  the  hero  dies  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  not  by  the  less  imposing 
consequences  of  mortification  in  the  toe  ;  but  the  identity  of  the  leading  idea 
in  the  two  versions  of  the  old  tale,  is  too  striking  not  to  be  remarked.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that  Oleg  is  still  one  of  the  popular  heroes  of 
Hussian  legendary  lore,  and  that  the  feast,  to  which  allusion  is  made  at  the  end 
of  the  poem,  is  the  funeral  banquet  customary  among  the  ancient  Slavons  at 
the  burial  of  their  heroes ;  and  resembling  the  funeral  games  of  the  heroic  age 
in  Greece.  The  Slavonians,  however,  had  the  habit,  on  such  occasionsr 
of  sacrificing  a  horse  over  the  tumulus  or  barrow  of  the  departed  brave. 
The  Penin  mentioned  in  the  stanzas  was  the  War- God  of  this  ancient  people. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  WISE  OLEG. 

Wise  Oleg  to  the  war  he  hath  bouued  him  again, 
The  Khozars  have  awaken'd  his  ire  ; 

For  rapine  and  raid,  hamlet,  city,  and  plain 
Are  devoted  to  falchion  and  fire. 

In  mail  of  Byzance,  girt  with  many  a  good  spear, 

The  Prince  pricks  along  on  his  faithful  destrere. 
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From  the  darksome  fir-forest,  to  meet  that  array, 

Forth  paces  a  gray-haired  magician  : 
To  none  but  Pertin  did  that  sorcerer  pray, 

Fulfilling  the  prophet's  dread  mission  : 
His  life  he  had  wasted  in  penance  and  pain  : — 
And  beside  that  enchanter  Oleg  drew  his  rein. 

"  Now  rede  me,  enchanter,  beloved  of  Periin, 

The  good  and  the  ill  that's  before  me  ; 
Shall  I  soon  give  my  neighbour-foes  triumph,  and  soon 

Shall  the  earth  of  the  grave  be  piled  o'er  me  ? 
Unfold  all  the  truth ;  fear  me  not ;  and  for  meed, 
Choose  among  them— I  give  thee  my  best  battle-steed." 

"  O,  enchanters  they  care  not  for  prince  or  for  peer, 

And  gifts  are  but  needlessly  given  ; 
The  wise  tongue  ne'er  stumbleth  for  falsehood  or  fear, 

'Tis  the  friend  of  the  councils  of  Heaven ! 
The  years  of  the  future  are  clouded  and  dark, 
Yet  on  thy  fan-  forehead  thy  fate  I  can  mark  : 

u  Remember  now  firmly  the  words  of  my  tongue  ; 

For  the  chief  finds  a  rapture  in  glory  : 
On  the  gate  of  Byzantium  thy  buckler  is  hung, 

Thy  name  shall  be  deathless  in  story ;  " 
Wild  waves  and  broad  kingdoms  thy  sceptre  obey, 
And  the  foe  sees  with  envy  so  boundless  a  sway  : 

"  And  the  blue  sea,  uplifting  its  treacherous  wave, 

M/tJ  ;.•  In  its  wrath — in  the  hurricane-hour — 

And  the  knife  of  the  coward,  the  sword  of  the  brave, 

To  slay  thee  shall  never  have  power : 
Within  thy  strong  harness  no  wound  shalt  thou  know, 
For  a  guardian  unseen  shall  defend  thee  below,     -T 

"  Thy  steed  fears  not  labour,  nor  danger,  nor  pain, 

His  lord's  lightest  accent  he  heareth, 
Now  still,  though  the  arrows  fall  round  him  like  rain, 

Now  o'er  the  red  field  he  careereth  ; 
He  fears  not  the  winter,  he  fears  not  to  bleed — 
Yet  thy  death-wound  shall  come  from  thy  good  battle- steed ! " 

Oleg  smiled  a  moment,  but  yet  on  his  brow, 

And  lip,  thought  and  sorrow  were  blended  : 

In  silence  he  bent  on  his  saddle,  and  slow 

The  Prince  from  his  courser  descended ; 

And  as  though  from  a  friend  he  were  parting  with  pain, 

He  strokes  his  broad  neck  and  his  dark  flowing  inane. 

"  Farewell  then,  my  comrade,  fleet,  faithful,  and  bold  ! 

We  must  part — such  is  Destiny's  power : 
Now  rest  thee — I  swear,  in  thy  stirrup  of  gold 

No  foot  shall  e'er  rest,  from  this  hour. 
Farewell !  we've  been  comrades  for  many  a  long  year — 
My  squires,  now  I  pray  ye,  come  take  my  destrere. 

u  The  softest  of  carpets  his  horse-cloth  shall  be  ; 

And  lead  him  away  to  the  meadow  ; 
On  the  choicest  of  corn  he  shall  feed  daintilie, 

He  shall  drink  of  the  well  in  the  shadow." 
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Then  straightway  departed  the  squires  with  the  steed, 
And  to  valiant  Oleg  a  fresh  courser  they  lead. 

Oleg  and  his  comrades  are  feasting,  I  trow  ; 

The  mead-cups  are  merrily  clashing  : 
Their  locks  are  as  white  as  the  dawn-lighted  snow 

On  the  peak  of  the  mountain-top  flashing : 
They  talk  of  old  times,  of  the  days  of  their  pride, 
And  the  fights  where  together  they  struck  side  by  side. 

*'  But  where,"  quoth  Oleg,  -"  is  my  good  battle-horse  ? 

My  mettlesome  charger — how  fares  he  ? 
Is  he  playful  as  ever,  as  fleet  in  the  course  ; 

His  age  and  his  freedom  how  bears  he?" 
They  answer  and  say  :  on  the  hill  by  the  stream 
He  has  long  slept  the  slumber  that  knows  not  a  dream. 

Oleg  then  grew  thoughtful,  and  bent  down  his  brow  : 
"  O  man,  what  can  magic  avail  thee ! 

A  false  lying  dotard,  Enchanter,  art  thou  : 

Our  rage  and  contempt  should  assail  thee. 

My  horse  might  have  borne  me  till  now,  but  for  thee 

Then  the  bones  of  his  charger  Oleg  went  to  see. 

Oleg  he  rode  forth  with  his  spearmen  beside ; 

At  his  bridle  Prince  Igor  he  hurried : 
An-d  they  see  on  a  hillock  by  Dniepr's  swift  tide 

Where  the  steed's  noble  bones  lie  unburied  : 
They  are  wash'd  by  the  rain,  the  dust  o'er  them  is  cast, 
And  above  them  the  feather-grass  waves  in  the  blast. 

Then  the  Prince  set  his  foot  on  the  courser's  white  skull ; 

Saying :  "  Sleep,  my  old  friend,  in  thy  glory ! 
Thy  lord  hath  outlived  thee,  his  days  are  nigh  full : 

At  his  funeral  feast,  red  and  gory, 
^  7Tis  not  thou  'neath  the  axe  that  shall  redden  the  sod, 

That  my  dust  may  be  pleasured  to  quaif  thy  brave  blood. 

•"  And  am  I  to  find  my  destruction  in  this? 

My  death  in  a  skeleton  seeking  ?  " 
IProm  the  skull  of  the  courser  a  snake,  with  a  hiss, 

Crept  forth,  as  the  hero  was  speaking  : 
Round  his  legs,  like  a  ribbon,  it  twined  its  black  ring  ; 
And  the  Prince  shriek'd  aloud  as  he  felt  the  keen  sting. 

The  mead-cups  are  foaming,  they  circle  around ; 

At  Oleg's  mighty  Death-Feast  they're  ringing ; 
Prince  Igor  and  Olga  they  sit  on  the  mound  ; 

The  war-men  the  death-song  are  singing : 
And  they  talk  of  old  times,  of  the  days  of  their  pride, 
And  the  fights  where  together  they  struck  side  by  side. 


We  know  not  whether  our  readers  will  be  attracted  or  repelled  by  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  tone  of  thought,  and  the  strangeness  and  novelty 
of  the  metre,  in  the  following  little  piece.  The  gloom  of  the  despondency 
expressed  in  the  lines  is  certainly  Byronian — and  haply  "  something  more." 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  they  may  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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English  reader  —  always  so  "  novitatis  avidus,"  —  if  only  on  the  score  of  the 
&\  igularity  of  the  versification  :  — 


When  for  the  sous  of  men  is  stilled  the  day's  turmoil, 

And  on  the  dumb  streets  of  the  city 
With  half-  transparent  shade  sinks  Night,  the  friend  of  Toil  — 

And  Sleep  —  calm  as  the  tear  of  Pity  ; 
Oh,  then,  how  drag  they  on,  how  silent,  and  how  slow, 

The  lonely  vigil-hours  tormenting  ; 
How  sear  they  then  my  soul,  those  serpent  fangs  of  woer 

Fangs  of  heart-  serpents  unrelenting  ! 
Then  burn  my  dreams  :  in  care  my  soul  is  drown'd  and  dead, 

Black,  heavy  thoughts  come  thronging  o'er  me  ; 
llcmembrance  then  unfolds,  with  finger  slow  and  dread, 

Her  long  and  dooinful  scroll  before  me. 
Then  reading  those  dark  lines,  with  shame,  remorse,  and  fear, 

I  curse  and  tremble  as  I  trace  them, 
Though  bitter  be  my  cry,  though  bitter  be  my  tear, 

Those  lines  —  I  never  shall  efface  them  : 


There  is  another  little  composition  in  the  same  key. 

"  I  HAVE  OUTLIVED  THE  HOPES  THAT  CHARM'D  ME." 

I  have  outlived  the  hopes  that  charm'd  me, 
The  dreams  that  once  my  heart  could  bless  I 
'Gainst  coming  agonies  I've  arm'd  me, 
Fruits  of  the  spirit's  loneliness. 

My  rosy  wreath  is  rent  and  faded 
By  cruel  Fate's  sirocco-breath  ! 
Lonely  I  live,  and  sad,  and  jaded, 
And  wait,  and  wait — to  welcome  death  ! 

Thus,  in  the  chilly  tempest  shivering, 
When  Winter  sings  his  song  of  grief, 
Lone  on  the  bough,  and  feebly  quivering, 
Trembles  the  last  belated  leaf. 


The  following  is  a  somewhat  new  version  of  the  famous  "  E  pur  si  muove" 
of  ( Hallleo. 

MOTION. 

u  There  is,"  once  said  the  bearded  sage,  "  no  motion  V 

The  other  straight  'gan  move  before  his  eyes  : 

The  contrary  no  stronglier  could  he  prove. 

All  praised  the  answerer's  ingenious  notion. 

Now,  Sirs  ;  this  story  doth  to  me  recall 

A  new  example  of  the  fact  sin-prising  : 

We  see  each  day  the  sun  before  us  rising, 

Yet  right  was  Galileo,  after  all ! 
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In  the  spirited  lines  addressed  to  "  The  Slanderers  of  Russia,"  Pushkin  has 
recorded  a  sufficiently  conclusive  reply  to  the  hackneyed  calumnies  against  his 
countiy,  repeated  with  such  a  nauseating  uniformity,  and  through  so  long  a 
period  of  time,  in  wretched  verse,  or  more  wretched  prose,  in  the  leading  articles 
of  obscure  provincial  newspapers,  and  on  the  scaffolding  of  obscure  provincial 
hustings.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  of  the  part  played  by  Russia  in  the  events  alluded  to  by  the  poet,  events 
which  form  the  stock  subject  of  the  scribblings  and  spoutings  we  speak  of, 
these  tiresome  tirades  do  not  come  with  a  very  good  grace  from  either  Eng- 
land or  France.  There  is  a  very  excellent  and  venerable  proverb  which  ex- 
presses the  imprudence  of  the  practice  of  throwing  stones,  when  indulged  in 
by  the  inhabitant  of  an  abode  composed  of  a  vitreous  substance,  not  to  men- 
tion a  still  more  greybearded  and  not  less  wise  saw,  specifying,  in  terms 
rather  forcible  than  dignified,  the  impolicy  of  the  pot  alluding  in  an  opprobri- 
ous manner  to  the  blackness  which  characterizes  the  sitting  part  of  its  fellow- 
utensil,  the  kettle  ;  and  the  "  wisdom  of  ages  "  might,  in  the  present  instance, 
be  very  reasonably  adduced  to  moderate  the  excessive  moral  susceptibilities 
of  the  aforesaid  writers  and  declaimers,  and  to  restrain  the  feeble  flood  of 
words — the  dirty  torrent  of  shallow  declamation,  so  incessantly  poured  forth 
against  Russia  on  the  subject  of  Poland.  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  1" 
is  an  excellent  precept  for  the  guidance  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals ; 
and,  we  think,  a  Russian,  wearied  by  the  tiresome  repetition  of  the  same  ac- 
cusations against  his  native  country,  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  asking,  in 
language  even  more  energetic  than  that  here  employed  by  Pushkin,  whether 
England  or  France  have  hands  so  clean,  or  a  conscience  so  clear,  as  to  justify 
them  in  their  incessant  and  insolent  attempt  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their 
European  sister.  We  certainly  think  that  the  recollection  of  the  Affghan  war, 
the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  of  the  splendid  exploits  of  Whig  policy  and 
Whig  non-intervention  in  Spain,  might  make  England  a  little  more  modest, 
and  a  little  less  inclined  to  declaim  against  the  wickedness  of  other  nations — 
and  as  to  France,  her  whole  history,  from  the  Republic  to  the  present  day,  is 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  lessons  which  might  teach  la  grande  nation  to 
abstain  from  exhibiting  herself  in  the  character  of  a  moral  instructress  to 
the  world. 


To  TUB  SLANDEBEBS  OF  RUSSIA. 

Why  rave  ye,  babblers,  so — ye  lords  of  popular  wonder  ? 

Why  such  anathemas  'gainst  Russia  do  ye  thunder  ? 

What  moves  your  idle  rage  ?  Is't  Poland's  fallen  pride  ? 

'Tis  but  Slavonic  kin  among  themselves  contending, 

An  ancient  household  strife,  oft  judged  but  still  unending, 

A  question  which,  be  sure,  ye  never  can  decide. 
For  ages  past  have  still  contended 
These  races,  though  so  near  allied  : 
And  oft  'neath  Victory's  storm  has  bended 
Now  Poland's,  and  now  Russia's  side. 
Which  shall  stand  fast  in  such  commotion, 
The  haughty  Liakh,  or  faithful  Russ  ? 

And  shall  Slavonic  streams  meet  in  a  Russian  ocean — 
.     Or  that  dry  up  ?    This  is  the  point  for  us. 

Peace,  peace  !  your  eyes  are  all  unable 
To  read  our  history's  bloody  table ; 
Strange  in  your  sight  and  dark  must  be 
Our  springs  of  household  enmity  ! 
To  you  the  Kreml  and  Praga's  tower 
Are  voiceless  all— you  mark  the  fate 
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And  daring  of  the  battle-hour — 

And  understand  us  not,  but  hate  .... 

What  stirs  ye  ?  Is  it  that  this  nation 
On  Moscow's  flaming  wall,  blood-slaked  and  ruin-quench'd, 

Spurn'd  back  the  insolent  dictation 

Of  Him  before  whose  nod  ye  blench'd  ? 

Is  it  that  into  dust  we  shatter'd 
The  Dagon  that  weigh'd  down  all  earth  so  wearily  ? 

And  our  best  blood  so  freely  scatter'd 

To  buy  for  Europe  peace  and  liberty  ? 

Ye're  bold  of  tongue — but  hark,  would  ye  in  deed  but  try  it 
Or  is  the  hero,  now  reclined  in  laurell'd  quiet, 
Too  weak  to  fix  once  more  IzmaiFs  red  bayonet  ? 
Or  hath  the  Kussian  Tsar  ever  in  vain  commanded  ? 

Or  must  we  meet  all  Europe  banded  ? 

Have  we  forgot  to  conquer  yet  ? 

Or  rather,  shall  they  not,  from  Perm  to  Tauris'  fountains, 
From  the  hot  Colchian  steppes  to  Finland's  icy  mountains, 

From  the  grey  Kreml's  half-shatter'd  wall, 

To  far  Kathay,  in  dotage  buried — 

A  steelly  rampart  close  and  serried, 

Rise — Russia's  warriors — one  and  all  ? 

Then  send  your  numbers  without  number, 

Your  madden'd  sons,  your  goaded  slaves, 

In  Russia's  plains  there's  room  to  slumber, 

And  well  they'll  know  their  brethren's  graves  ! 


We  are  not  sure  whether  we  are  right  in  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  trans- 
cribing in  these  sheets  so  many  of  the  smaller  lyrics  and  fugitive  pieces  of  our 
author  ;  and  whether  that  very  charm  of  form  and  expression  which  attract  so 
strongly  our  admiration  to  the  originals,  should  not  have  rather  tended  to  deter  us 
from  so  difficult  an  attempt  as  that  of  transposing  them  into  another  language. 
The  chief  grace  and  value  of  such  productions  certainly  consists  less  in  the 
quantity  or  weight  of  the  gold  employed  in  their  composition,  than  in  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  image  stamped  or  graven  upon  the  metal ;  and  the 
Critic  may  object  against  us,  if  our  critic  be  in  a  severe  mood  (quod  Dii  aver- 
tanl  boni !)  the  rashness  of  the  numismatist,  who  should  hope,  in  recasting  the 
exquisite  medals  of  antique  art,  to  retain — or  even  imperfectly  imitate — the 
tow  lies  of  the  Ionic  or  the  Corinthian  chisel. 

True  as  is  the  above  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  slighter  productions  of 
poetry  in  all  languages,  it  is  peculiarly  true  when  applied  to  the  smaller  off- 
spring of  Pushkin's  muse ;  and  were  we  not  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
danger  and  the  arduousness  of  our  attempt,  by  our  own  experience  and  by 
analogy,  we  should  have  found  abundant  reason  for  diffidence  in  the  often  re- 
peal ed  counsels  of  Russians,  who  all  unite  in  asserting  that  there  is  something 
so  peculiarly  delicate  and  inimitable  in  the  diction  and  versification  of  these 
little  pieces,  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  a  foreigner's  appreciation, 
and.  consequently,  that  any  attempt  at  imitation  must,  a  fortiori,  of  necessity 
be  a  failure.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  despite  many  sinister  presages, 
we  lave  obstinately  persevered  in  our  determination  to  clothe  in  an  English 
dres  *  those  pieces,  great  and  small — gems  or  flowers,  productions  perfumed  by 
graci  of  diction,  or  heavy  with  weight  of  thought — which  struck  us  mosfc 
forcibly  among  the  poems  of  our  author;  and  we  hope  that  our  boldness,  if 
not  our  success-,  may  be  rewarded  with  the  approbation  of  such  of  our  coun- 
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trymen  as  may  be  curious  to  know  something  of  the  tone  and  physiognomy  of 
the  Russian  literature. 


PKESENTIMEXT. 

Clouds  anew  have  gatherd  o'er  me, 
Sad  and  grim,  and  dark  and  still ; 
Black  and  menacing  before  me 
Glooms  the  Destiny  of  111 

In  contempt  with  fate  contending, 
Shall  I  bring,  to  meet  her  flood, 
The  enduring  and  unbending 
Spirit  of  my  youthful  blood  ? 

Worn  with  life-storm,  cold  and  dreary, 
Calmly  I  await  the  blast, 
Saved  from  wreck,  yet  wet  and  weary, 
I  may  find  a  port  at  last. 

See,  it  comes — the  hour  thou  fearest  1 
Hour  escapeless !  We  must  part ! 
Haply  now  I  press  thee,  dearest, 
For  the  last  time,  to  my  heart. 

Angel  mild  and  unrepining, 

Gently  breathe  a  fond  farewell — 

Thy  soft  e}'es,  through  tear-drops  shining, 

Raised  or  lower'd — shall  be  my  spell : 

And  thy  memory  abiding, 

To  my  spirit  shall  restore 

The  hope,  the  pride,  the  strong  confiding 

Of  my  youthful  days  once  more. 


Perhaps  our  readers  would  like  to  see  a  Russian  Sonnet.  To  many  the  name 
of  such  a  thing  will  seem  a  union  of  two  contradictory  terms ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, here  is  a  sonnet,  and  not  a  bad  one  either. 


THE  MADONNA. 

With  mighty  pictures  by  the  Great  of  Old 
Ne'er  did  I  long  to  deck  my  cell,  intending 
That  visitors  should  gape  and  peer,  commending 
In  Counoisseurship's  jargon  quaint  and  cold. 

One  picture  only  would  I  aye  behold 
On  these  still  walls,  'mid  these  my  toils  unending ; 
One,  and  but  one  :  From  mists  of  cloudy  gold 
The  Virgin  Mother,  o'er  her  Babe- God  bending — 

Her  eyes  with  grandeur,  His  with  reason  bright — 
Should  calm  look  down,  in  glory  and  in  light, 
While  Sion's  palm  beside  should  point  to  heaven. 
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And  God  hath  granted  this  fond  prayer  of  mine  : 
Thou,  my  Madonna,  thou  to  me  wert  given, 
Divinest  form  of  beauty  most  divine  ! 


The  last  production  which  we  shall  present  in  our  present  bundle  of  samples, 
selected  from  Pushkin's  lyrics,  is  the  irregular  ode  entitled  Andre  Chenier. 
This  composition  is  founded  upon  one  of  the  most  well-known  and  tragic 
episodes  of  the  first  French  Revolution :  the  execution  of  the  young  and 
gif;:ed  poet  whose  name  forms  the  title  of  the  lines.  The  story  of  Che'nier's 
imprisonment  and  untimely  death,  as  well  as  the  various  allusions  to  the 
betintiful  verses  addressed  by  him  to  his  fellow-prisoner,  La  Jeune  Captive, 
to  his  calm  bearing  on  the  scaffold,  and  to  the  memorable  exclamation  which 
was  made  in  the  last  accents  ever  uttered  by  his  lips  ;  all  these  things  are, 
doubtless,  sufficiently  familiar  to  our  readers ;  or,  if  not,  a  single  reference, 
either  to  any  of  the  thousand  books  describing  that  most  bloody  and  yet 
powerfully  attractive  period  of  French  history — nay,  the  simple  turning  to  the 
article  Chenier,  in  any  biographical  dictionary,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  re- 
call to  the  memory  the  principal  facts  of  the  sad  story  which  Pushkin  has 
made  the  subject  of  his  noble  elegy.  It  will  be  therefore  unnecessary  for  us 
to  detail  the  life  and  death  of  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  we  shall  only  throw 
together,  in  these  short  preliminary  remarks,  the  few  quotations  and  notes 
appended  by  the  Russian  poet  to  his  work.  These  will  not  be  found  of  any 
very  formidable  extent ;  and  as  the  poem  itself  is  not  of  a  considerable  length, 
we  trust  that  the  various  passages,  which  these  quotations  are  adduced  to 
illustrate,  will  be  sufficiently  perceptible,  without  our  submitting  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  appending  them  in  the  form  of  marginal  annotations  or  foot-notes, 
a  necessity  which  would  force  us  to  load  the  text  with  those  unsightly  ap- 
pendages to  books  in  general,  and  to  poetry  in  particular — the  asterisks  and 
daggers  of  marginal  reference. 

The  supposed  soliloquy  of  the  martyred  poet,  which  forms  the  principal 
portion  of  Pushkin's  elegiac  ode,  is  little  else  than  an  amplification,  or  pa- 
thetic and  dignified  paraphrase,  of  the  exquisite  composition  actually  written 
by  Chenier  on  the  eve  of  his  execution ;  a  composition  become  classical  in 
the  French  literature : — 

"  Comme  un  dernier  rayon,  comme  un  dernier  zephyr 
Anime  le  soir  d'un  beau  jour, 
Au  pied  de  1'echaiaud  j 'essaie  encore  ma  lyre." 

Of  the  few  persons  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in  the  verses,  Abel,  Fanny, 
and  the  Captive  Maid,  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  is,  that  the  first  was 
one  of  his  friends,  the  companion  of  his  early  happiness,  and  the  fellow- 
labourer  of  his  early  studies — "Abel,  doux  confidant  de  mes  jeunes  mysteres  ;'r 
the  second,  one  of  his  mistresses  ;  and  the  third,  a  young  lady,  Mile,  de 
Coi^ny,  who  was  for  some  time  his  fellow-prisoner,  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  poet  addressed  the  touching  verses  which  we  have  mentioned  above. 
Mile,  de  Coigny  was  the  "Jeune  Captive." 

In  justification  of  the  very  emphatic  tone  in  which  Pushkin  has  recorded 
the  noble  generosity  and  self-sacrifice  which  conducted  Chenier  to  the  revolu- 
tionary scaffold,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  words  of  De  la  Touche,  and 
to  r<  fer  the  reader  to  Chenier's  Iambics,  which  drew  down  upon  his  head,  and 
with  good  cause,  the  hatred  and  suspicion  of  Robespierre  and  his  subordinate 
demons : — "  Chenier  avait  mcritd  la  haine  des  factieux.  II  avait  celcbre 
Charlotte  Corday,  fletri  Collot  d'Herbois,  attaque  Robespierre.  On  sait  que 
le  Roi  avait  demande  a  1'Assemblee  par  une  lettre  pleine  de  calme  et  de  dig- 
nite,  le  droit  d'appeler  au  peuple  du  jugement  qui  le  condamnait.  Cette 
Jettro,  signee  dans  la  nuit  du  17  au  18  Janvier,  est  d' Andre  Chenier."-— IL 
DE  J<A  TOUCHE. 
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The  unfortunate  poet  was  executed  on  the  8th  of  Thcrmidor  ;  i.  e.  the  clay 
before  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  The  fatal  tumbiil  which  bore  Chenier  to  the 
guillotine,  conveyed  also  to  the  same  scaffold  the  poet  Roucher,  his  friend  :  — 
4'  Us  paiierent  de  la  poesie  a  leurs  derniers  moments  ;  pour  eux,  apres  1'amitie, 
c'etait  la  plus  belle  chose  de  la  terre.  Racine  fut  1'objet  de  leur  entretien  et 
de  leur  derniere  admiration.  Us  voulurent  reciter  ses  vers  ;  ils  choisirent  la 
premiere  scene  d'Andromaque."  —  H.  DE  LA  TOUCHE. 

At  the  place  of  execution,  Chenier  struck  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  and 
exclaimed  —  "  Pourtant  j'avais  quelque  chose  la!" 

ANDRE  CHENIER. 

"  Ainsi,  t  iste  et  captif,  ma  lyre  toutefois 
S'eveillait." 

While  earth,  with  wonderment  and  fear, 
O'er  Byron's  urn  is  sadly  bending, 
And  unto  Europe's  dirge  its  ear 
By  Dante's  side  his  shade  is  lending, 

Another  shade  my  voice  doth  crave, 
Who  erst,  unsung,  unwept,  unfriended, 
In  the  grim  Terror-days  descended 
From  the  red  scaffold,  to  the  grave. 

Love,  Peace,  the  Woodlands,  did  inspire 
That  Poet's  dreams,  sublime  and  free  ; 
And  to  that  Bard  a  stranger's  lyre 
Shall  ring  —  shall  ring  to  him  and  thee. 

The  lifted  axe  —  what  !  cannot  slaughter  tire  ?  — 

For  a  new  victim  calls  again. 
The  bard  is  ready  ;  hark,  his  pensive  lyre 

Awakes  its  last,  its  parting  strain. 

At  dawn  he  dies  —  a  mob-feast  hot  and  gory  ; 

But  that  young  Poet's  latest  breath 
What  doth  it  sing?    Freedom  it  sings,  and  glory, 

'Twas  faithful  even  unto  death. 


****** 

*  *  *  *  *  * 
****** 

*  "  I  shall  not  see  ye,  days  of  bliss  and  freedom 
The  scaffold  calls.    My  last  hours  wearily 

Drag  on.    At  dawn  I  die.    The  headsman's  hand  defiling, 
By  the  long  hair  will  lift  my  head  on  high 

Above  the  crowd  unmoved  and  srniliDg. 
Farewell  !  My  homeless  dust,  O  friends  !  shall  ne'er  repose 
In  that  dear  spot  where  erst  we  pass'd  'neath  sunny  bowers 
In  science  and  in  feasts  our  careless  days,  and  chose 
Beforehand  for  our  urns  a  place  among  the  flowers. 
And  if,  my  friends,  in  after  years 
With  sadness  my  remembrance  moves  ye, 
O,  grant  my  dying  prayer  !  —  the  prayer  of  one  who  loves  ye  • 
Weep,  loved  ones,  weep  my  lot,  with  still  and  silent  tears  ; 
Beware,  or  by  those  drops  suspicion  ye  may  waken  ; 
In  this  bad  age,  ye  know,  e'en  tears  for  crimes  are  taken  : 
Brother  for  brother  now,  alas  !  must  weep  no  more. 
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And  yet  another  prayer :  you've  listened  o'er  and  o'er 
Unto  my  idle  rhymes,  my  spirit's  careless  breathings, 
Mournful  and  gay  by  turns,  traditions  and  bequeathings 
Of  all  my  vanish'd  youth.    And  hopes,  and  joy,  and  pain, 
And  tears,  and  love,  my  friends,  those  burning  leaves  contain, 
Yea,  they  contain  my  life.    From  Abel  and  from  Fanny 
Gather  them  all ;  for  they  are  gifts  of  Muses  many. 
Keep  them.     The  stern  cold  world,  and  fashion's  gilded  hall, 
Shall  never  hear  of  them.     Alas  !  my  head  must  fall 
Untimely :  my  unripe  and  crude  imagination 
To  glory  hath  bequeath'd  no  grand  and  high  creation  ; 
I  shall  die  all.    But  ye,  who  love  my  parting  soul, 
Keep  for  yourselves,  O,friends !  niy  true  though  simple  scroll ; 
And  when  the  storm  is  past,  in  a  fond  crowd  assemble 
Sometimes  to  read  my  lines — to  read,  to  weep,  and  tremble, 
And  weep,  and  read  again,  and  say — Yes,  this  is  he ; 
These  are  his  words.     And  I,  from  death's  cold  fetter  free, 
Will  rise  unseen  and  sit  among  ye  in  the  bower ; 
And  drink  your  tears,  as  drinks  the  desert-sand  the  shower — 
In  sweet  oblivion.  .  .  .  Then  shall,  haply,  be  repaid 
All  my  love-woes,  and  thou,  haply,  my  Captive  Maid, 
Will  list  my  love-song  then,  pale,  mournful,  but  relenting.  .  .  ." 
But  for  a  while  the  Bard  ceased  here  his  sad  lamenting, 
Ceased  for  a  moment's  space,  and  his  pale  head  he  bow'd. 
The  spring-days  of  his  youth,  loves,  woes,  a  busy  crowd, 
Flitted  before  him.     Girls  with  languid  eyes  and  tender, 
And  feasts,  and  songs,  and  eyes  of  dark  and  burning  splendour, 
All,  all  revived ;  and  far  to  the  dim  past  he  flew, 
Dream- wing'd.    But  soon  stream'd  forth  his  murmur-song  anew : — 

"  Why  luredst  thou  me  astray,  thou  Genius  evil-fated? 

For  love,  for  quiet  arts,  and  peace,  I  was  created ; 

Why  did  I  leave  the  shade,  and  life's  untroubled  way, 

And  liberty,  and  friends,  and  peace,  more  dear  than  they ! 

Fate  lull'd  my  golden  youth,  and  cast  a  glamour  round  me, 

And  joy,  with  careless  hand,  and  happiness,  had  crown'd  me, 

And  the  Muse  shared  my  hours  of  leisure,  pure  and  free. 

In  those  so  joyous  nights,  lighted  with  friendly  glee, 

Flow  rang  that  dear  abode  with  rhyme  and  merry  laughter — 

Waking  the  household  gods — how  rang  each  shouting  rafter! 

Then,  weary  of  the  feast,  I  from  the  wine-cup  turn'd, 

For  a  new  sudden  fire  within  my  bosom  burn'd, 

And  to  my  lady's  bower  I  flew  upon  the  morrow, 

And  found  her  half  in  wrath  and  half  in  girlish  sorrow, 

And  with  fond  threats,  and  tears  bedimming  her  soft  eyes, 

»She  cursed  my  age,  still  drown'd  in  ceaseless  revelries, 

»She  drove  me  from  her,  wept,  forgave,  and  pouting  chided : 

How  sweetly  then  my  time  like  some  bright  river  glided ! 

Ah,  why  from  this  calm  life,  in  youth's  most  golden  prime, 

Plunged  I  in  this  abyss,  this  seething  hell  of  crime, 

( )f  passions  fierce  and  fell,  black  ignorance,  and  madness, 

Malice,  and  lust  of  gold !     O  visionary  Gladness ! 

"\VTiere  hast  thou  lured  me,  where  ?    And  was  it  then  for  me, 

A  worshipper  of  love,  of  peace,  and  poesy, 

To  brawl  with  sworders  vile,  wretches  who  stab  for  hire! 

Was  it  for  me  to  tame  the  restive  courser's  fire, 

To  shake  the  rein,  or  wield  the  mercenary  blade ! 

And  yet,  what  shall  I  leave  ? — A  trace  that  soon  shall  fade, 

( »f  blind  and  senseless  zeal ;  of  courage — idle  merit ! — 

I-e  dumb,  my  voice,  be  dumb !    And  thou,  thou  lying  spirit, 
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Thou  word,  thou  empty  sound.  .  .  . 

Oh  no! 

Be  still,  ye  murmurings  of  weakness  ! 
And  thou,  O  Bard !  with  rapture  glow  : 
Thou  hast  not  bent,  with  slavish  meekness, 
Before  our  age's  shame  thy  brow ; 
The  splendours  of  the  wicked  spuming, 
.  Thou  wav'dst  a  torch,  terrific  burning, 
Whose  lurid  lustre  fiercely  fell 
On  that  foul  nest  of  vulture -rulers; 
Loud  rang  thy  lash  and  reach'd  them  well. 
****** 

Around  them  hiss'd  thy  winged  verse ; 
Thou  did'st  invoke  upon  them  the  avenger ; 

Thou  sang'st  to  Marat's  worshippers 

The  dagger  and  the  Virgin-Nemesis ! 
When  that  old  holy  man  strove  from  the  axe  to  tear 
With  a  chain-laden  hand  his  master's  crowned  head, 
Thou  gav'st  thy  hand  unto  the  noble  pair ; 

Before  ye,  struck  with  horror,  fell 

That  Areopagus  of  hell. 
Be  proud,  O  Bard !  and  thou,  fiend- wolf  of  blood  and  guile, 

Sport  with  my  head  awhile ; 

'Tis  in  thy  clutch.    But  hark !  and  know,  thou  Godless  one, 
My  shout  shall  follow  thee,  my  triumph-laugh  of  joy ! 

Aye,  drink  our  blood,  live  to  destroy : 

Thou'rt  but  a  pigmy  still ;  thy  race  shall  soon  be  ran. 
An  hour  will  come,  an  hour  thou  cau'st  not  flee — 

Thou  shalt  fall,  Tyrant !     Indignation 
Will  wake  at  last.    The  sobs  and  mournings  of  a  nation 

Will  waken  weary  destiny. 

But  now  I  go.  ...  'Tis  time.  .  .  .  But  thou  shalt  follow  me! 
I  wait  thy  coming." 

Thus  rang  the  Bard's  dying  lay, 
And  all  was  still  around.     The  dim  lamp's  quiet  ray 

'Gan  pale  before  the  gleam  of  morning, 
Into  that  dungeon  stream'd  the  dawn-light  of  the  day, 

Upon  the  grate  he  bends  a  glance  unshrinking.  .  .  . 
A  noise.    They  come,  they  call.    There  is  no  hope  !     'Tis  they ! 

Locks,  bolts,  and  bars,  and  chains,  are  clinking. 
They  call.  .  .  .  Stay,  stay ;  one  day,  but  one  day  more, 

And  he  shall  live  in  liberty 

A  mighty  citizen,  when  all  is  o'er, 

Amid  a  nation  great  and  free. 

The  silent  train  moves  on.     There  stands  the  headsman  grim ; 
But  the  Bard's  path  of  death,  the  ray  of  friendship  lighteth, 
Murmuring  Glory's  name,  he  mounts — His  brow  he  smiteth — 

Weep,  Muse,  for  him!   * 
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PART  XVIII. 

"  Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puft  up  with  wind, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  Heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  i 
Have  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  clang  ?  " 

SHAKSPEARE. 


Ox  returning  to  London  I  found  the 
world  in  the  u  transition  state."  The 
spirit  of  the  people  was  changed ;  the 
nature  of  the  war  was  changed  ;  the 
principle  of  the  great  parties  in  the 
legislature  was  changed.  A  new  era 
of  the  contest  had  arrived;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  perplexity  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  approaching 
events,  every  one  exhibited  a  convic- 
tior,  that  when  they  came  their  mag- 
nitude would  turn  all  the  struggles  of 
the  past  into  child's  play. 

I.  too,  had  my  share  in  the  change. 
I  hud  now  passed  my  public  novitiate, 
and  had  obtained  my  experience  of 
statesmanship  on  a  scale,  if  too  small 
for  history,  yet  sufficiently  large  to 
teach  me  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chinery. National  conspiracy,  the 
council-chamber,  popular  ebullition, 
and  the  tardy  but  powerful  action  of 
public  justice,  had  been  my  tutors  ; 
and  I  was  now  felt,  by  the  higher 
powers,  to  be  not  unfit  for  trust  in  a 
larger  field.  A  seat  in  the  English 
Hor.se  of  Commons  soon  enabled  me 
to  £;ive  satisfactory  evidence  that  I 
had  not  altogether  overlooked  the 
character  of  the  crisis  ;  and,  after  some 
intemews  with  the  premier,  his  ap- 
pro^v  al  of  my  conduct  in  Ireland  was 
followed  by  the  proposal  of  office, with 
a  se  it  in  the  cabinet. 

I  had  thus  attained,  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  a  distinction  for  which  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  had  labour- 
ed through  life  in  vain.  But  mine 
was  no  couch  of  rosy  prosperity.  The 
period  was  threatening.  The  old 
days  of  official  repose  were  past,  never 
to  return.  The  state  of  Europe  was 
hourly  assuming  an  aspect  of  the 
deepest  peril.  The  war  had  hitherto 
been  but  the  struggle  of  armies ;  it  now 
threatened  to  be  the  struggle  of  na- 
tions. It  had  hitherto  lived  on  the 


natural  resources  of  public  expendi- 
ture ;  it  now  began  to  prey  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  kingdom.  The  ordinary 
finance  of  England  was  to  be"  succeed- 
ed by  demands  pressing  heavily  on 
the  existing  generation,  and  laying  a 
hereditary  burden  on  all  that  were  to 
follow.  The  nature  of  our  antagonist 
deepened  the  difficulty.  All  the  com- 
mon casualties  of  nations  were  so  far 
from  breaking  the  enemy  down,  that 
they  only  gave  him  renewed  power. 
Poverty  swelled  his  ranks ;  confiscation 
swelled  his  coffers  ;  bankruptcy  gave 
him  strength ;  faction  invigorated  his 
government ;  and  insubordination 
made  him  invincible.  In  the  midst  of 
this  confusion,  even  a  new  terror  arose. 
The  democracy  of  France,  after  start- 
ling Europe,  had  seemed  to  be  sinking 
into  feebleness  and  apathy,  when  anew 
wonder  appeared  in  the  political  hemi- 
sphere, too  glaring  and  too  ominous 
to  suffer  our  eyes  to  turn  from  it  for 
a  moment.  The  Consulate  assumed 
the  rule  of  France.  Combining  the 
fiery  vigour  of  republicanism  with  the 
perseverance  of  monarchy,  it  now 
carried  the  whole  force  of  the  country 
into  foreign  fields.  Every  foreign 
capital  began  to  tremble.  The  whole 
European  system  shook  before  a 
power  which  smote  it  with  the  force 
of  a  cannon-ball  against  a  crumbling 
bastion.  The  extraordinary  man  who 
now  took  the  lead  in  France,  had 
touched  the  string  which  vibrated  in 
the  heart  of  every  native  of  the  soil. 
He  had  found  them  weary  of  the 
crimes  of  the  democracy  ;  he  told 
them  that  a  career  of  universal  su- 
premacy was  open  before  them.  He 
had  found  them  degraded  by  the 
consciousness  of  riot  and  regicide ;  he 
told  them  that  they  were  the  cheva- 
liers of  the  new  age,  and  destined  to 
eclipse  the  chevaliers  of  all  the  ages 
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past.  His  Italian  campaigns,  by  their 
rapidity,  their  fine  combinations,  and 
their  astonishing  success,  had  created  a 
new  art  of  war.  He  had  brought 
them  romantic  triumphs  from  the  land 
of  romance.  Day  by  day  the  populace 
of  the  capital  were  summoned  to  see 
pageants  of  Italian  standards,  can- 
non, and  prisoners.  Every  courier 
that  galloped  through  the  streets 
brought  tidings  of  some  new  con  quest; 
and  every  meeting  of  the  Councils  was 
employed  in  announcing  the  addition 
of  some  classic  province,  the  over- 
throw of  some  hostile  diadem,  or  the 
arrival  of  some  convoy  of  those  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  spoils  of  war, 
the  treasures  of  the  Italian  arts. 
France  began  to  dream  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  world. 

The  contrast  between  her  past 
calamities  and  her  present  splendour, 
powerfully  heightened  the  illusion. 
France  loves  illusion  ;  she  has  always 
rejoiced  in  glittering  deceptions,  even 
with  the  perfect  knowledge  that  they 
were  deceptions  ;  and  here  stood  the 
most  dazzling  of  political  charla- 
tans, the  great  wonder-worker,  rais- 
ing phantoms  of  national  glory  even 
out  of  the  charnel.  The  wrecks  of 
faction,  the  remnants  of  the  monar- 
chy, and  the  corpses  lying  headless 
in  the  shadow  of  the  guillotine,  gave 
all  semblance  to  the  conception — 
France  was  a  charnel.  Her  people, 
by  nature  rushing  into  extremes, 
wild  and  fierce,  yet  gallant  and 
generous,  had  become  at  length  con- 
scious of  the  national  fall  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  They  had  been  scandal- 
ized by  the  rudeness,  the  baseness, 
and  the  brntishness,  of  rabble  su- 
premacy. They  gazed  upon  their  own 
crimsoned  hands  and  tarnished  wea- 
pons with  intolerable  disgust ;  and  it 
was  in  this  moment  of  depression  that 
they  saw  a  sudden  beam  of  military 
renown  shot  across  the  national  dark- 
ness. After  so  long  defeat  that  it  had 
extinguished  all  but  the  memory  of 
her  old  triumphs,  France  was  a  con- 
queror ;  after  a  century  of  helpless  ex- 
haustion, she  had  risen  into  almost 
supernatural  vigour ;  after  a  hundred 
years,  scarcely  marked  by  a  single 
victory,  her  capital  rang  with  the  daily 
sound  of  successful  battles  against  the 
veterans  of  Frederick  and  Maria  The- 
resa ;  after  lingering  for  generations 


in  the  obscurity  so  bitter  to  the  po- 
pular heart,  France  had  been  suddenly 
thrown,  into  the  broadest  lustre  of 
European  sovereignty.  The  world 
was  changed ;  and  the  limits  of  that 
change  offered  only  a  more  resistless 
lure  to  the  popular  passion,  for  their 
being  still  indistinct  to  the  keenest 
eye  of  man. 

But  our  chief  struggle  was  at  home, 
and  the  reaction  of  our  foreign  disas- 
ters came  with  terrible  weight  upon  a 
cabinet  already  tottering.  We  saw 
its  fate.  Days  and  nights  of  the  most 
anxious  consultation,  could  not  relieve 
us  from  the  hourly  increasing  evidence, 
that  the  Continent  was  on  the  verge 
of  ruin.  The  voice  of  Opposition,  re- 
inforced by  the  roar  of  the  multitude, 
could  no  longer  be  shut  out  by  the 
curtains  of  the  council-chamber.  Fox, 
always  formidable,  was  never  more 
confident  and  more  popular,  than 
when  he  made  the  House  ring  with 
prophecies  of  national  downfall.  His 
attacks  were  now  incessant.  He  flung 
his  hand-grenades  night  after  night 
into  our  camp,  and  constantly  with 
still  greater  damage.  We  still  fought,, 
but  it  was  the  fight  of  despair.  Pitt 
was  imperturbable ;  but  there  was 
not  one  among  his  colleagues  who  did 
not  feel  the  hopelessness  of  calling  for 
public  reliance,  when,  in  every  succes- 
sive debate,  we  heard  the  leader  of 
Opposition  contemptuously  asking, 
what  answer  we  had  to  the  Gazette 
crowded  with  bankruptcy  ?  to  the  re- 
solutions of  great  bodies  of  the  people 
denouncing  the  war  ?  or  to  the  deadly 
evidence  of  its  effects  in  the  bulletin 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  announ- 
cing some  new  defeat  of  our  allies  ; 
some  new  treaty  of  submission  ;  some 
new  barter  of  provinces  for  the  pre- 
carious existence  of  foreign  thrones? 

In  all  my  recollections  of  public  life, 
this  was  the  period  of  the  deepest  per- 
plexity. The  name  of  the  great  minis- 
ter has  been  humiliated  by  those  who 
judge  of  the  past  only  by  the  present. 
But  then  all  was  new.  The  general  eye 
of  statesmanship  had  been  deceived  by 
the  formal  grandeur  of  the  continen- 
tial  sovereignties.  They  had  lain  un- 
touched, like  the  bodies  of  their  kings, 
with  all  their  armour  on,  and  with 
every  feature  unchanged;  and  such 
they  might  have  remained  for  ages  to 
come,  had  not  a  new  force  broken  open 
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their  gilded  and  sculptured  shrines, 
tori  off  their  cerements,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  light  and  air.  Then  a  touch 
extinguished  them ;  the  armour  drop- 
ped into  dust ;  the  royal  robes  dissol- 
vec  ;  the  royal  features  disappeared  ; 
and  the  whole  illusion  left  nothing  but 
its  moral  behind. 

]t  can  be  no  dishonour  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  first  of  statesmen,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  not  the  gift  of 
prophecy.     Europe  had  never  before 
see  i  a  war  of  the  people.     The  burn- 
ing passions,  rude  vigour,   and  re- 
mo  -seless  daring  of  the  multitude,  were 
phenomena  of  which  man  knows  no 
BIO  :e  than  he  knows  of  the  materials 
of  ilestruction  which  lie  hid  in  the 
central  caverns  of  the  globe,  and  which 
some  new  era   may  be  suffered  to 
de\  elope,  for  the  new  havoc  of  pos- 
terity.    Even  to  this  hour,  I  think 
tha :  the  true  source  of  revolutionary 
triumph  has  been  mistaken,.     It  was 
not  in  the  furious  energy  of  its  factions, 
nor  in  the  wild  revenge  of  the  people, 
nor  even  in  the    dazzling  view  of 
nat  onal  conquest.    These  were  but 
gus  s  of  the  popular  tempest,  currents 
of  ihe  great  popular  tide.     But  the 
migiity  mover  of  all  was  the  sudden 
change  from  the  disgusts  and  depres- 
sions of  serfelom,  into  a  sense  that  all 
the  world  of  possession  lay  before  the 
bold  heart  and  the  ruthless    hand. 
Every  form  of  wealth  and  enjoyment 
was  offered  to  the  man  who  had  be- 
gun life  in  the  condition  of  one  chain- 
ed t )  the  ground,  and  who  could  never 
hav'j  hoped  to  change  his  toil  but  for 
the  grave.     But  the  barrier  was  now 
cast  down,  and  all  were  free  to  rush 
in.     The  treasury  of  national  honours 
was  suddenly  flung  open,  and  all  might 
share  the  spoil.    This  was  the  true 
seer  it  of  the  astonishing  power  of  the 
Revolution.     The  man  who  was  no- 
thin  '5  to-day,  might  be  every  thing  to- 
morrow.   The  conscript  might  be  a 
captain,  a  colonel,  a  general,  before 
the  Austrian  or  Prussian  soldier  could 
be  a  corporal.     Who  can  wonder  at 
the  march  of  France,  or  the  flight  of 
her  enemies? 

A  though  every  night  now  produced 
a  debate,  and  the  demand  on  the  ac- 
tivit  7  and  vigilance  of  ministers  was 
ince,  sant  and  exhausting,  the  real 
debates  in  both  Houses  were  few  in 
comparison  with  those  of  later  times. 
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In  those  pitched  battles  of  the  great 
parties,  their  whole  strength  was 
mustered  from  every  quarter;  the 
question  was  long  announced ;  and  its 
decision  was  regarded  as  giving  the 
most  complete  measure  of  the  strength 
of  the  Cabinet  and  Opposition.  One 
of  these  nights  came,  unfortunately 
for  ministers,  on  the  very  day  in  which 
the  bulletin  arrived,  announcing  the 
signature  of  the  first  Austrian  armis- 
tice. The  passage  of  the  Tyrol  had 
stripped  Austria  of  its  mountain  bar- 
rier. Terror  had  done  the  rest ;  and 
the  armistice  was  signed  within  three 
marches  of  Vienna  1  The  courier  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, and  had  been  permitted  to  pass 
through  France,  reported  the  whole 
nation  to  be  in  a  frenzy  of  triumph. 
He  had  every  where  seen  civic  pro- 
cessions, military  displays,  and  illu- 
minations in  the  cities.  The  exulta- 
tion of  the  people  had  risen  to  the 
utmost  height  of  national  enthusiasm ; 
and  Europe  was  pronounced,  by  every 
Frenchman,  from  the  Directory  to  the 
postilion,  to  be  at  their  feet. 

This  intelligence  was  all  but  fatal* 
If  a  shower  of  cannon-balls  had  been 
poured  in  upon  the  ministerial  benches, 
it  could  scarcely  have    produced  a 
more  sweeping  effect.     It  was  clear 
that  the  sagacity  of  the  "  independent 
members" — only  another  name  for  the 
most  flexible  portion  of  the  House — 
was  fully  awake  to  the  contingency  j 
the  "waiters  uponProvidence,"asthey 
were  called,  with  no  very  reverent 
allusion,  were  evidently  on  the  point 
of  deciding  for  themselves ;  and  the 
u  King's  friends" — a  party  unknown 
to    the    constitution,    but    perfectly 
knowing,  and  known  by,  the  treasury 
— began  to  move  away  by  small  sec- 
tions ;  and,  crowded  as  the  clubs  were 
during   the   day,   I  never    saw  the 
minister  rise  with  so  few  of  his  cus- 
tomary troops  behind  him.    But  the 
Opposition  bench  was  crowded  to  re- 
pletion ;  and  their  leader  sat  looking 
round  with  good-humoured  astonish- 
ment,  and  sometimes  with    equally 
good-humoured  burlesque,  on  the  sud- 
den increase  of  his  recruits.   The  mo- 
tion was  in  answer  to  a  royal  message 
on  continental  subsidies.      Nothing 
could  have  been  more  difficult  than  the 
topic  at  that  juncture.     But  I  never 
listened  to  Pitt  with  more  genuine 
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admiration.  Fox,  in  his  declamatory 
bursts,  was  superior  to  every  speaker 
whom  I  have  ever  heard.  His  ap- 
pearance of  feeling  was  irresistible. 
It  seemed  that,  if  one  could  have  strip- 
ped his  heart,  it- could  scarcely  have 
shown  its  pulsations  more  vividly  to 
the  eye,  than  they  transpired  from 
his  fluent  and  most  eloquent  tongue. 
But  if  Fox  was  the  most  powerful  of 
declaimers,  Pitt  was  the  mightiest 
master  of  the  language  of  national 
council.  He,  too,  could  be  occasionally 
glowing  and  imaginative.  He  could 
even  launch  the  lighter  weapons  of 
sarcasm  with  singular  dexterity  ;  but 
his  true  rank  was  as  the  ruler  of  Em- 
pire, and  his  true  talent  was  never 
developed  but  when  he  spoke  for  the 
interests  of  Empire. 

On  this  night  he  was  more  earnest 
and  more  impressive  than  ever  ;  the 
true  description  would  have  been,  more 
imperial.  He  spoke,  less  like  a  de- 
bater, than  like  one  who  held  the 
sceptre  in  his  hand ;  and  one  who  also 
felt  that  he  was  transmitting  his  wis- 
dom as  a  parting  legacy  to  a  great 
people. 

A  portion  of  that  speech,  which 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
leaders  of  public  affairs  in  England, 
was  singularly  full  and  powerful.  Re- 
ferring to  the  calumniated  Revolution 
of  1688—"  We  now  stand,"  said  he, 
*'  almost  in  the  same  position  with  re- 
spect to  France  and  Europe,  in  which 
the  government  of  William  III.  stood 
a  century  ago.  We  have  only  to  sub- 
stitute the  democracy  of  France  for 
the  monarchy ;  and  Europe  enfeebled 
by  the  shocks  of  war,  as  it  is  now,  for 
Europe  untouched  and  intrepid,  awake 
to  the  ambition  of  the  French  king, 
and  determined  to  meet  him  sword  in 
hand.  But  the  King  of  England  was 
even  then  the  guiding  mind  of  Europe. 
I  now  demand,  what  was  the  redeem- 
ing policy  of  that  pre-eminent  sove- 
reign? It  was,  never  to  despair  of  the 
triumph  of  principle  ;  never  to  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  fortunes  of  good  in  a 
contest  with  evil;  and  never  to  hesi- 
tate in  calling  upon  a  great  and  free 
people  for  the  defence  of  that  consti- 
tution which  had  made  them  great 
and  free." 

Those  high-toned  sentiments  were 
received  with  loud  cheers.  Even  Op- 
position felt  the  natural  force  of  the 


appeal,  and  the  cheering  was  univer- 
sal ;  party  was  forgotten  for  the 
time,  and  the  name  of  England,  and 
the  revived  glory  of  those  illustrious 
days,  bowed  the  whole  House  at  the 
will  of  the  great  orator.  In  the  midst 
of  their  enthusiasm,  he  took  from  the 
table  a  volume  of  the  records,  and 
read  the  final  address  of  William  to 
his  Parliament ;  the  bequest  of  a 
dying  king  to  the  people  whom  he 
had  rescued  from  slavery.  This  royal 
speech  had  evidently  formed  his  ma- 
nual of  government,  and,  certainly,  a 
nobler  declaration  never  came  from 
the  throne. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — I 
promise  myself  that  you  are  met  to- 
gether with  that  just  sense  of  the  com- 
mon danger  of  Europe,  and  that  re- 
sentment of  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
French  king,  which  have  been  so  fully 
and  universally  expressed  in  the  loyal 
and  seasonable  addresses  of  my  people." 
In  allusion  to  the  French  plan  of  uni- 
versal monarchy  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  speech  pronounced  that  the 
alliance  of  Spain  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  system  for  subjugating  Eu- 
rope. "It  is  fit,"  said  the  King, 
"  that  I  should  tell  you  that  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  are  upon  this  Parliament 
— all  matters  are  at  a  stand  until  your 
resolutions  are  known ;  and  therefore 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost. 

"  You  have  yet  an  opportunity,  by 
God's  blessing,  to  secure  to  yourselves 
and  your  posterity  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  your  religion  and  liberties,  if  you  are 
not  wanting  to  yourselves,  but  will  ex- 
ert the  utmost  vigour  of  the  English 
nation.  But  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  if 
you  do  not  lay  hold  of  this  occasion, 
you  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  another." 
One  of  the  measures  proposed  was, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  good 
faith.  UI  cannot  but  press  upon  you," 
said  the  King,  "  to  take  care  of  the 
public  credit,  which  cannot  be  pre- 
served but  by  keeping  sacred  the 
maxim,  that  they  shall  never  be  losers 
who  trust  to  parliamentary  security. 

"  Let  me  conjure  you  to  disappoint 
the  only  hopes  of  your  enemies  by 
your  unanimity.  I  have  shown,  and 
will  always  show,  how  desirous  I  am 
to  be  the  common  father  of  all  my 
people  :  do  you,  in  like  manner,  lay 
aside  parties  and  divisions ;  let  there 
be  no  other  distinction  heard  of 
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amongst  us,  but  of  those  who  are  for 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  present 
establishment ;  and  of  those  who  mean 
a  Popish  prince  and  a  French  govern- 
ment. 

;  "  I  shall  only  add  this ;  that  if  you 
do,  in  good  earnest,  desire  to  see  Eng- 
land hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  and 
to  b<3  indeed  at  the  head  of  the  Protes- 
tant interest,  it  will  appear  by  the  pre- 
sent opportunity." 

Daylight  shone  on  the  windows  of 
St  Stephen's  before  the  debate  closed. 
The  minister  had  retired  immediately 
after  his  exhausting  speech,  and  left 
his  friends  to  sustain  the  combat.  It 
was  long  and  fierce  ;  but  Opposition 
was  again  baffled,  and  the  division  gave 
us  a  lingering  majority.  It  was  now  too 
late,  or  too  early,  to  go  to  rest ;  and  I 
hadi  eturned  to  my  official  apartments, 
to  look  over  some  returns  required  for 
the  next  council,  when  my  friend  the 
secretary  tapped  at  my  door.  His 
countenance  looked  care-worn ;  and  for, 
a,  few  moments  after  he  had  sat  down, 
he  remained  in  total  silence,  with  his 
forehead  resting  on  his  hands.  This 
was  so  unlike  the  cheerful  spirit  of 
former  times — times  in  which  he  had 
seemed  to  defy,  or  almost  to  enjoy,  the 
struggles  of  public  life — that  I  began  to 
express  alarm  for  his  health.  But  he 
interrupted  me  by  a  look  of  the  deep- 
est distress,  and  the  words  "  Pitt  is 
dying."  No  words  could  be  fuller  of 
ill  omen,  and  my  anxiety  was  equal  to 
his  own.  "  My  meaning,"  said  he,  "  is 
act,  that  he  must  die  to-day,  or  to- 
morrow, nor  in  six  months,  nor  per- 
haps in  a  year,  but  that  the  statesman 
is  dead.  He  must  speak  no  more, 
act  no  more,  and  even  think  no  more, 
er  he  must  go  to  his  grave.  This 
night  has  finished  the  long  supremacy 
of  th(  noblest  mind  that  ever  ruled  the 
councils  of  this  country.  William  Pitt 
may  live,  but  the  minister  has  finished 
his  duys." 

"  Yet,"  I  remarked,  "  I  never  heard 
him  more  animated  or  more  impres- 
sive than  on  this  night.  He  absolutely 
broke  down  all  resistance.  His  mind 
seemtd  richer  than  ever,  and  his  com- 
bination of  facts  and  reasoning  appear- 
ed to  me  unequalled  by  even  his  great- 
est previous  efforts.  I  should  have  al- 
most pronounced  him  to  be  inspired  by 
the  increased  difficulties  of  the  time." 

"True— yet  I  conveyed  him  from  the 
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House,  fainting  ; — I  have  sate,  along 
with  his  physician,  at  his  bedside 
ever  since,  applying  restoratives  to 
him,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  recovery. 
It  is  plain  that  another  night  of  such 
effort  would  be  too  much  for  his 
frame  ;  and  the  question  on  which  I 
have  now  come  to  summon  an  im- 
mediate meeting  of  our  friends,  turns 
on  the  means  of  calming  public  opinion 
until  he  shall  be  able  to  appear  in  his 
place  once  more.  His  career  is  un- 
questionably at  an  end,  but  his  name 
is  powerful  still ;  and  though  another 
trial  of  his  powers  in  Parliament 
would  cost  him  his  life,  still,  as  the 
head  of  the  cabinet,  he  might  effect, 
for  a  while,  all  the  principal  purposes 
of  an  administration." 

I  doubted  the  possibility  of  en- 
countering the  present  strength  of 
Opposition,  reinforced,  as  it  was,  by 
calamity  abroad,  and  asked,  "  Whe- 
ther any  expedient  was  contemplated, 
to  restore  the  public  fortunes  on  the 
Continent?" 

"Every  point  of  that  kind  has  been 
long  since  considered,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Our  alliances  have  all  failed;  and  we 
are  now  reproached,  not  simply  with 
the  folly  of  paying  for  inefficient  help, 
but  with  the  cruelty  of  dragging  the 
states  of  Europe  into  a  contest,  where 
to  be  crushed  was  inevitable." 

I  still  urged  an  enquiry  into  the 
strength  of  states  which  had  never 
been  sharers  in  the  war.  "  If  the 
minor  German  powers  have  been  ab- 
sorbed ;  if  Prussia  has  abandoned  the 
cause  ;  if  Austria  has  fought  in  vain — 
is  the  world  included  in  Germany  ? " 
I  threw  the  map  of  Europe  on  the 
table.  "  See  what  a  narrow  circle 
comprehends  the  whole  space  to- 
which  we  have  hitherto  limited  the 
defence  of  society  against  the  enemy 
of  all  social  order.  Our  cause  is 
broader  than  Austria  and  Prussia ;  it 
is  broader  than  Europe ;  it  is  the 
cause  of  civilization  itself;  and  why 
not  summon  all  civilization  to  its  de- 
fence? Russia  alone  has  an  army  of 
half  a  million,  yet  she  has  never  fired 
a  shot."  Still,  I  found  it  difficult  to  con- 
vince my  fellow  minister. 

"  Russia — jealous,  ambitious,  and 
Asiatic ;  Russia,  with  the  Eastern 
world  for  her  natural  field — what, 
object  can  she  have  in  relieving  the 
broken  powers  of  the  Continent?  Must 
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she  not  rather  rejoice  in  the  defeats 
and  convulsions  which  leave  them  at 
her  mercy  ?  "  I  still  continued  to  urge 
him. 

u  Rely  upon  it ;  it  is  in  the  North 
that  we  must  look  for  the  reinforce- 
ment. If  the  councils  of  Catharine 
were  crafty,  the  councils  of  her  suc- 
cessor may  be  sincere.  .  Catharine 
thought  only  of  the  seizure  of  Tur- 
key ;  Paul  may  think  only  of  the  pro- 
fits of  commerce.  Yet,  is  it  altogether 
justifiable  to  suppose  that  monarchs 
may  not  feel  the  same  sympathies, 
the  same  principles  of  honour — nay, 
the  same  abhorrence  of  a  sanguinary 
republicanism — which  a  private  indi- 
vidual might  feel  in  any  other  instance 
of  oppression  ?  " 

"  Still,  Marston,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  by  what  influence  a  British 
government  could  urge  a  Russian 
despotism  into  a  contest,  a  thousand 
miles  from  its  frontier ;  in  which  it 
can  gain  no  accession  of  territory,  and 
but  little  accession  of  military  fame ; 
and  all  this,  while  it  is  itself  perfectly 
secure  frpm  all  aggression." 

"All  true;  but  remember  the  strik- 
ing commencement  of  Voltaire's  Me- 
moir of  Peter — '  Who  could  have  pre- 
tended to  say,  in  the  year  1700,  that 
a  magnificent  and  polished  court 
would  be  formed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cazan  and  the  banks  of  the 
Wolga  would  be  ranked  among  dis- 
ciplined warriors,  and,  after  beating 
the  Turk  and  the  Swede,  gain  victo- 
ries in  Germany?  That  a  desert  of 
two  thousand  leagues  in  length, 
should,  in  the  space  of  fifty  years, 
extend  its  influence  to  all  the  Euro- 
pean courts ;  and  that,  in  1759,  the 
most  zealous  patron  of  literature  in 
Europe  should  be  a  Russian  sovereign? 
The  man  who  had  said  this  would 
have  been  regarded  as  the  most  chi- 
merical mortal  on  earth.'  But  all  this 
has  been  done,  and  the  career  is  not 
closed.  More  will  be  done  still.  It  may 
even  be  our  most  essential  policy  to 
bring  Russia  into  full  collision  with 
France.  She  is  now  the  only  rival:  and 
I  shall  scarcely  regret  the  fall  of  the 
German  sovereignties,  if  it  clears  the 
field,  to  bring  face  to  face  the  two  great 
powers  which  hold  at  their  sword's 
point  the  fate  of  the  Continent." 
A  month  passed,  of  perpetual  diffi- 


culty in  the  cabinet,  of  ill  news  from 
abroad,  and  of  violent  discontents 
among  the  people.  A  deficient  har- 
vest had  come,  to  increase  the  national 
murmurs ;  a  season  of  peculiar  in- 
clemency had  added  its  share  to  the 
public  vexations  ;  and  I  fully  experi- 
enced the  insufiiciency  of  office,  and  of 
the  showy  honours  of  courts,  to  con- 
stitute happiness.  But  a  new  scene 
was  reserved  for  me.  Casual  as  my 
conversation  with  the  secretary  of 
state  had  been,  it  was  not  forgotten : 
it  had  been  related  to  the  minister  ; 
and  it  had  so  far  coincided  with  the 
conceptions  of  a  mind,  which  seemed 
to  comprehend  every  chance  of  human 
things,  that  I  was  shortly  sent  for,  to 
enter  into  the  necessary  explanations. 
The  result  was,  the  offer  of  a  mission 
to  St  Petersburg.  The  proposal  was 
so  unexpected,  that  I  required  time 
for  my  answer.  I  must  abandon  high 
employment  at  home  for  a  temporary 
distinction  abroad ;  my  knowledge  of 
Russia  was  slight ;  the  character  of 
the  Czar  was  eccentric  ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  an  embassy,  dependent  on  the 
most  capricious  of  mankind,  was  so- 
uncertain,  that  the  result  might  strip 
me  of  whatever  credit  I  already  pos- 
sessed. 

But,  there  was  one  authority,  to 
which  I  always  appealed.  I  placed 
the  proposal  in  the  hands  of  Clotilde ; 
and  she  settled  all  my  doubts  at  once, 
by  declaring,  "that  it  was  the  appoint- 
ment which,  if  she  had  been  suffered 
to  choose,  she  would  have  selected,  in 
preference  to  all  others,  for  its  honour 
and  its  services."  I  had  no  power  to* 
resist  such  pleadings — seconded  as- 
they  were  by  the  rosiest  smiles,  and 
the  most  beaming  eyes.  But  Clotilde 
was  still  the  woman,  and  I  only 
valued  her  the  more  for  it. — Her  sin- 
cerity had  not  a  thought  to  hide  ;  and 
she  acknowledged  her  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  once  more  treading  on 
the  soil  of  the  Continent ;  at  gazing 
even  on  the  borders  of  her  native 
land,  excluded  as  she  might  be  from 
its  entrance  ;  at  the  enjoyment  of  see- 
ing continental  life  in  the  brilliant 
animation  of  its  greatest  court ;  and 
at  mingling  with  the  scene  in  a  rank 
which  entitled  her  to  its  first  distinc- 
tions. 

"  But,  Clotilde,  how  will  you  recon- 
cile your  tastes  to  the  wild  habits  of 
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Russia,  and  even  to  the  solemn  for- 
malities of  a  northern  court  ?  " 

'  They  both  present  themselves  to 
me."  was  her  answer,  "  with  the 
charai  at  once  of  novelty  and  recollec- 
tion. From  my  nursery  clays,  the 
names  of  Peter,  Catharine,  and  their 
marvellous  city,  rang  in  the  ears  of 
all  Paris.  Eomance  had  taken  re- 
fuge at  the  pole ;  Voltaire,  Buffon, 
D'Aleinbert — all  the  wit,  and  all  the 
philosophy  of  France — satirized  the 
French  court  under  the  disguise  of 
Russian  panegyric ;  andSt  Petersburg 
was  to  us  the  modern  Babylon — a 
something  compounded  of  the  wild- 
ness  of  a  Scythian  desert,  and  the 
lustre  of  a  Turkish  tale." 

The  ministerial  note  had  been 
heaced  "  most  secret  and  confiden- 
tial," and  as  such  I  had  regarded  it. 
But  I  soon  saw  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing ';  a  state  secret."  I  had  scarcely 
sent  in  my  acceptance  of  the  appoint- 
menl,  when  I  found  a  letter  on  my 
table  from  my  old  Israelite  friend, 
Mordecai,  congratulating  me  on  "my 
decision."  It  was  in  his  usual  abrupt 
style : — 

"  1  was  aware  of  the  minister's 
offer  to  you  within  twelve  hours  after 
it  was  made.  I  should  have  written 
to  you,  urging  its  acceptance  ;  but  I 
preferred  leaving  your  own  judgment 
to  settle  the  question.  Still,  I  can 
give  you  some  personal  knowledge  on 
the  s  ibject  of  Russia.  I  have  been 
there  for  the  last  six  months.  My 
daugl  ter — for  what  purpose  I  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain — took  a 
sudden  whim  of  hating  Switzerland, 
and  1(  .ving  the  snows  and  deserts  of 
the  North.  But  I  have  known  the 
sex  tc  o  long,  ever  to  think  of  combat- 
ing t  leir  wills  by  argument. — The 
only  chance  of  success  is  to  give  way 
to  then.  Mariamne,  sick  of  hills  and 
valleys,  and  unable  to  breathe  in  the 
purest  air  of  the  globe,  determined  to 
try  th«5  exhalations  from  the  marshes 
of  the  .Neva.  But,  she  is  my  child,  after 
all — tl  e  only  being  for  whom  I  live — 
and  I  vas  peculiarly  grateful  that  she 
had  nc  t  fixed  on  Siberia,  or  taken  a 
resolution  to  live  and  die  at  Pekin. 
I  do  not  regret  my  journey.  It 
has  thrown  a  new  light  on  me.  I 
must  acknowledge  to  you,  that  I  was 
astonished  at  Russia.  I  had  known 
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it  in  early  life,  and  thought  that  I 
knew  it  well.  But  it  is  singularly 
changed.  The  spirit  of  the  people — 
the  country — the  throne  itself — have 
undergone  the  most  remarkable  of 
silent  revolutions,  and  the  most  ef- 
fective of  all.  Russia  is  now  Russia 
no  longer ;  she  is  Greece,  Germany, 
France — and  she  will  yet  be  England. 
Her  politics  and  her  faculties,  alike, 
embrace  the  civilized  world.  She  is 
Greece  in  her  subtlety,  Germany  in 
her  intelligence,  and  France  in  her 
ambition.  St  Petersburg  is  less  the 
capital  of  her  empire,  though  of  all 
capitals  the  most  magnificent,  than 
an  emblem  of  her  mind.  I  often 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  and, 
looking  round  me  on  their  mass  of  pa- 
laces, involuntarily  asked  myself — 
Could  all  this  have  been  the  work  of 
a  single  mind  ?  Other  capitals  have 
been  the  work  of  necessity,  of  chance, 
of  national  defence,  of  the  mere  happi- 
ness of  location.  But  this  was  found- 
ed in  ambition  alone — founded  by  the 
sovereign  will  of  one  who  felt,  that  in 
it  he  was  erecting  an  empire  of  con- 
quest; and  that  from  this  spot,  in 
after  ages,  was  to  pour  forth  the  force 
"that  was  to  absorb  every  other  domi- 
nion of  the  world.  Peter  fixed  on  the 
site  of  his  city  to  tell  this  to  the 
world.  I  see  in  its  frainer,  and  in  its 
site,  the  living  words — '  I  fix  my  fu- 
ture capital  in  a  wilderness — in  a 
swamp — in  a  region  of  tempests— on 
the  shores  of  an  inhospitable  sea — in 
a  climate  of  nine-months'  winter — to 
show  that  I  am  able  to  conquer  all 
the  obstacles  of  nature.  I  might 
have  fixed  it  on  the  shores  of  the 
Enxine — in  the  most  fertile  regions  of 
Asia — in  the  superb  plains  of  central 
Russia — or  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  ;  but  I  preferred  fixing  it  in 
the  extremity  of  the  North,  to  show 
that  the  mind  and  power  of  Rus- 
sia dreaded  no  impediments,  of  either 
man  or  nature.' 

"  I  am  now  in  London  for  a  week. 
You  will  find  me  in  my  den." 

I  visited  him  "  in  his  den  ;"  and  it 
deserved  the  name  as  much  as  ever. 
Not  a  pane  had  been  cleared  of  its 
dinginess ;  not  a  cobweb  had  been 
swept  from  its  ceiling ;  nothing  had 
been  removed,  except  the  pair  of  living 
skeletons  who  once  acted  as  his  at- 
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tendants.  They  had  been  removed  by 
the  Remover  of  all  things ;  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  pair,  so  similar  in  meagre- 
ness  and  oddity  of  appearance,  that  I 
could  not  have  known  the  change, 
except  for  its  mention  by  their  master, 
congratulating  himself  on  being  so 
"  fortunate  "  in  finding  substitutes.  I 
found  Mordecai  immersed  in  day- 
books and  ledgers,  and  calculating 
the  exchanges  with  as  much  anxiety 
as  if  he  were  not  worth  a  shilling. 
But  his  look  was  more  languid  than 
before,  and  his  powerful  eye  seemed 
to  have  sunk  deeper  beneath  his  brow. 
"  You  are  probably  surprised  at 
seeing  me  here ;"  said  he,  "  but  I  have 
more  reason  than  ever  to  be  here. 
There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  but  not 
if  we  throw  it  away.  My  last  excur- 
sion to  Poland  has  revived  my  zeal 
in  behalf  of  my  nation  ;  and  as  years 
advance  on  me,  like  £he  rest  of  the 
world,  I  find  that  I  must  only  exert 
myself  the  more." 

"  But,  Mordecai,  you  are  opulent ; 
you  can  have  no  necessity  for  aban- 
doning the  natural  indulgences  of  life. 
You  will  only  shorten  your  days  by 
this  toil.  At  least  why  do  you  linger 
in  this  dungeon  ?  " 

He  smiled  grimly.  "It  is  a  dun- 
geon, and  I  only  value  it  the  more. 
To  this  dungeon,  as  you  call  it,  come, 
day  by  day,  some  of  the  haughtiest 
names  of  the  land.  If  I  lived  in  some 
west-end  Square,  with  my  drawing- 
room  filled  with  Louis  Quatorze  gew- 
gaws, and  half-a-dozen  idle  fellows 
in  livery  to  announce  my  visitors,  I 
should  not  feel  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
;  sense  of  superiority,  the  contemptuous 
"triumph,  the  cool  consciousness  of  the 
•tyranny  of  gold,  which  I  feel  when  I 
see  my  shrinking  supplicants  sitting 
down  among  my  dusty  boxes  and  ever- 
lasting cobwebs.  I  shall  not  suffer  a 
grain  of  dust  to  be  cleared  away.  It 
is  my  pride — it  is  my  power — it  is  my 
revenge." 

His  visage  assumed  so  completely 
the  expression  which  I  had  always 
imagined  for  Shylock,  that  I  should 
scarcely  have  been  surprised  if  I  had 
seen  him  produce  the  knife  and  the 
scales. 

"  You  are  surprised  at  all  this,"  said 
he  after  a  pause,  in  which  he  fixed  his 
searching  eyes  on  me.  u  I  see  by 
your  countenance,  that  you  think  me 


a  Goth,  a  monster,  a  savage-— -I  think 
myself  none  of  those  things.    I  am  a 
man ;  and,  if  I  am  not  much  deceived, 
I  am  also  a  philosopher.    My  life  has 
been  a  perpetual  struggle  through  a 
world  where  every  one  worships  self. 
My  nation    are  scorned,    and    they 
struggle  too.     The  Jew  has  been  in- 
jured, not  by  the  individual  alone,  but 
by  all  mankind  ;  and  has  he  not  a  right 
to  his  revenge  ?   He  has  at  last  found 
the  means.     He  is  now  absorbing  the 
wealth  of  all  nations.  With  the  wealth 
he  will  have  the  power ;  and  another 
half  century  will  not  elapse,  before  all 
the  grand  questions  of  public  council — 
nay,  of  national  existence — must  de- 
pend on  the  will  of  the  persecuted 
sons  of  Abraham.    Who  shall  rise,  or 
who  shall  fall ;  who  shall  make  war,  or 
who  shall  obtain  peace ;  what  republic 
shall  be  created,  or  what  monarchy 
shall  be  rent  in  pieces — will  hence- 
forth be  the  questions,  not  of  cabinets, 
but  of  the  'Change.    There  are  cor- 
respondences within  this  escritoire, 
worth  all  the  wisdom  of  all  the  mi- 
nisters of  earth.  There  are  commands 
at  the  point  of  this  pen,  which  the 
proudest  statesmanship  dares  not  con- 
trovert.   There  is  in  the  chests  round 
you  a  ruler  more  powerful  than  ever 
before  held  the  sceptre — the  dictator 
of  the  globe;  the  true  Despot  is  Gold." 
After  this  wild  burst,  he  sank  into 
silence ;  until,  to  change  the  fever  of 
his  thoughts,  I  enquired  for  the  health 
of  his  daughter.    The  father's  heart 
overcame  him  again. 

"  My  world  threatens  to  be  a  lonely 
one,  Mr  Marston,"  said  he  in  a  feeble 
voice.  "  You  see  a  heartbroken  man. 
Forgive  the  bitterness  with  which  I 
have  spoken.  Mariamne,  I  fear,  is 
dying ;  and  what  is  wealth  now  to  me  ? 
I  have  left  her  in  Poland  among  my 
people.  She  seemed  to  feel  some 
slight  enjoyment  in  wandering  from 
place  to  place  ;  but  her  last  letter  tells 
me  that  she  is  wearied  of  travelling, 
and  has  made  up  her  mind  to  live 
and  die  where  she  may  be  surround- 
ed by  her  unhappy  nation.  I  remain 
here  only  to  wind  up  my  affairs,  and  in 
a  week  I  quit  England — and  for  ever." 
But  a  new  object  caught  my  glance. 
Mordecai — who,  while  he  was  thus 
speaking  in  paroxysms  of  alternate 
indignation  and  sorrow,  had  never  for 
a  moment  ceased  to  turn  over  his 
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booses  and  boxes — had  accidentally 
shaken  a  pile  of  tin  cases  from  its  pin- 
nacle, and  the  whole  rolled  down  at 
my  feet.  On  one  of  them  I  saw,  with 
no  A  ery  strong  surprise,  the  words — 
"  Mortgage — Mortimer  Castle."  The 
eyes  of  both  glanced  in  the  same 
direction. 

"  There,"  said  the  Israelite,  "  you 
have  your  paternal  acres  in  your  hand 
— your  Plantagenet  forests,  and  your 
Tudor  castle,  all  in  a  cubic  foot.  On 
the  chair  where  you  are  now  sitting, 
your  lordly  brother  sat  yesterday, 
gathering  up  his  skirts  from  the  touch 
of  every  thing  round  him,  and  evi- 
dently suffering  all  the  torture  of  a 
man  of  fashion,  forced  to  smile  on  the 
holder  of  his  last  mortgage.  He  is 
ruined — not  worth  a  sixpence  ;  Mel- 
ton and  Newmarket  have  settled  that 
question  for  him.  But  do  you  recog- 
nise that  hand  ?  "  He  drew  a  letter 
from  his  portfolio.  I  knew  the  writ- 
ing: it  was  from  my  mother — on  whom, 
now  (>ld  and  feeble,  this  accomplished 
rowe  had  been  urging  the  sale  of  her 
jointure.  Helpless  and  alone,  she 
had  consented  to  this  fatal  measure ; 
and  my  noble  brother's  visit  to  the 
Israelite  had  been  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  him  to  make  the  purchase. 

I  started  up  in  indignation ;  de- 
clared that  the  result  must  reduce  my 
unfortunate  parent  to  beggaiy;  and 
demanded  by  what  means  I  could 
possibly  prevent  what  was  "neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  act  of  plunder." 

"I  see  no  means,"  said  Mordecai 
coolly,  u  except  your  making  the  pur- 
chase yourself,  and  thus  securing  the 
jointure  to  her  ladyship.  It  is  only 
ten  thousand  pounds." 

"/  make  the  purchase!  I  have 
not  the  tenth  part  of  the  money  upon 
earth.  I  ask  you,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Your  brother  has  here  the  power 
of  selling — and  will  sell,  if  the  starva- 
tion of  fifty  mothers  stood  in  his  way. 
Newmnrket  suffers  no  qualms  of  that 
kind ;  and,  when  his  matters  there 
are  settled,  his  coachmaker's  bill  for 
landau] ets  and  britchskas  will  make 
him  a  pedestrian  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  But  /have  refused  the  purchase ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  on  this  subject  that 
I  was  induced  to  invite  you  to  my 
4  dunge*  >n,'  as  you  not  unjustly  term  it." 

The  picture  of  a  mother,  of  whom 
I  had  always  thought  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  child,  cast  out  in  her  old 
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age  to  poverty,  with  the  added  bitter- 
ness of  being  thus  cast  out  by  her 
reliance  on  the  honour  of  a  cruel  and 
treacherous  son,  rose  before  my  eyes 
with  such  pain,  that  I  absolutely  lost 
all  power  of  speech,  and  could  only 
look  the  distress  which  I  felt.  Mor- 
decai gazed  on  me  with  an  enquiring 
countenance. 

"  You  love  this  mother,  Mr  Mar- 
ston. You  are  a  good  son.  We  Is- 
raelites, with  all  our  faults,  respect 
the  feelings  which  '  honour  the  father 
and  the  mother.'  It  is  a  holy  love, 
and  well  earned  by  the  cares  and  sor- 
rows of  parentage."  He  paused,  and 
covered  his  forehead  with  his  gigantic 
hands.  I  could  hear  him  murmur 
the  name  of  his  daughter.  The  strik- 
ing of  a  neighbouring  church  clock 
startled  him  from  his  reverie. 

Suddenly  again  bustling  among  his 
papers,  he  said — "  Within  this  half 
hour,  your  brother  is  to  call  again  for 
my  definitive  answer.  Now,  listen  to 
me.  The  jointure  shall  be  purchased." 
I  bit  my  lip ;  but  he  did  not  leave  me 
long  in  suspense — "  And  you  shall  be 
the  purchaser."  He  wrote  a  cheque 
for  the  amount,  and  placed  it  in  my 
hand. 

"  Mordecai,  you  are  a  noble  fellow ! 
But  how  am  I  to  act  upon  this  ?  I 
am  worth  nothing.  I  might  as  well 
attempt  to  repay  millions." 

"  Well,  so  be  it,  Mr  Marston.  You 
are  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  good  son. 
You  will  repay  it  when  you  can.  I 
exact  but  one  condition :  that  you 
will  come  and  visit  Mariamne  and  me 
in  Poland." 

A  loud  knock  at  the  hall- door  put 
an  end  to  our  interview. 

"  That  is  your  brother,"  said  he. 
"  You  must  not  see  him,  as  I  choose 
to  keep  the  name  of  the  purchaser  to 
myself.  Take  your  mother's  letter 
with  you ;  and  give  her  my  best  advice 
to  write  no  more — at  least,  to  such 
correspondents  as  his  lordship." 

I  rose  to  take  my  leave.  He  fol- 
lowed me  hastily  ;  and,  taking  me  by 
the  hand,  said — "  Another  condition 
I  have  to  make.  It  is,  that  not  a 
syllable  of  all  that  has  passed  between 
us  on  this  subject  shall  be  suffered  to 
transpire.  I  should  make  but  a  bad 
figure  on  'Change,  if  I  were  suspected 
of  transactions  in  that  style.  Re- 
member, it  must  be  a  profound  secret 
to  all  the  world." 
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"  Even  to  my  wife?"  I  asked.  "  Is 
she  included  ?  " 

"No,  no,"  he  replied,  with  a  faint 
laugh  ;  "  I  look  upon  you  as  a  mere 
mortal  still.  All  vows  are  void  in 
their  nature,  which  require  impossibili- 
ties in  their  execution."  We  parted. 

I  told  niy  little  city  tale  to  Clotilde. 
She  wept  and  smiled  alternately,  as  I 
told  it.  Mordecai  received  all  his  due 
praise  ;  and  we  pledged  ourselves  to 
find  out  his  Mariamne,  in  whatever 
corner  of  the  Lithuanian  wilderness 
she  might  have  hidden  her  fantastic 
heart  and  head.  B  u  1 1  had  now  another 
duty.  Within  a  few  hours,  we  were 
on  our  way  to  the  jointure-house.  It 
was  a  picturesque  old  building,  the 
residence  of  the  Father  Abbot,  in  the 
times  before  the  insatiable  hand  of 
Somerset  had  fallen  upon  the  monas- 
teries. We  reached  it  in  the  twilight 
of  a  gentle  day,  when  all  its  shrubs 
and  flowers  were  filling  the  air  with 
freshness  and  fragrance.  I  found  my 
mother  less  enfeebled  than  I  had  ex- 
pected ;  and  still  affectionate  and  ten- 
der, as  she  had  always  been  to  her 
long-absent  son.  She  was  still  fully 
susceptible  of  the  honours  which  had 
now  opened  before  me.  Clotilde 
almost  knelt  before  her  noble  air  and 
venerable  beauty.  My  mother  could 
not  grow  weary  with  gazing  on  the 
expressive  countenance  of  my  beauti- 
ful wife.  I  had  secured  my  parent's 
comfort  for  life ;  and  I,  too,  was  happy. 

My  embassy,  like  all  other  em- 
bassies, had  its  vexations ;  but  on  the 
whole  I  had  reason  to  congratulate 
myself  on  its  acceptance.  My  recep- 
tion at  St  Petersburg  was  most  dis- 
tinguished; I  had  arrived  at  a  for- 
tunate period.  The  French  expedition 
to  Egypt  had  alarmed  the  Russian 
councils  for  Constantinople ;  a  pos- 
session to  which  every  Russian  looks, 
in  due  time,  as  naturally  as  to  the 
right  of  his  copecks  and  caftan.  But 
the  victory  of  Aboukir,  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  French  fleet,  again  raised 
the  popular  exultation,  and  English 
heroism  was  the  topic  of  every  tongue. 
The  incomparable  campaign  of  the 
Russian  army  in  Italy ;  the  recovery, 
in  three  months,  of  all  which  it  had 
cost  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
genius  of  her  greatest  general,  in  two 
years  of  pitched  battles,  sanguinary 
sieges,  artful  negotiation,  and  inces- 


sant intrigue,  to  obtain,  excited  the 
nation  to  the  highest  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  embassy  basked  in  the 
broadest  sunshine  of  popularity.  Fete 
now  succeeded  fete ;  the  standards 
taken  in  Suwarrow's  battles,  the 
proudest  trophies  ever  won  by  Rus- 
sian arms,  were  carried  in  procession 
to  the  cathedral ;  illuminations  of  the 
capital,  balls  in  the  palaces,  and  pub- 
lic sports  on  the  waters  and  banks  of 
the  Neva,  kept  St  Petersburg  in  a 
perpetual  tumult  of  joy. 

But  all  wa§  not  sunshine :  the  char- 
acter of  the  sovereign  in  a  despotism 
demands  perpetual  study ;  and  Paul 
was  freakish  and  headstrong  beyond 
all  human  calculation.    No  man  was 
more  misunderstood  at  a  distance,  nor 
less  capable  of  being  understood  near. 
He  had  some  striking  qualities.     He 
was  generous,  bold,  and  high-princi- 
pled ;  but  the  simplest  accident  would 
turn  all  those  qualities  into  their  re- 
verse.   To-day  he  was  ready  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  cause  of  Europe  ; 
every  soldier  of  Russia  must  march  : 
but,  when  the  morrow  came,  he  re- 
voked the  order  for  his  troops,  and 
cashiered  the    secretaries   who    had 
been  rash  enough  to  take  him  at  his 
word.    The  secret  was  in  his  brain ; 
disease  was  gathering  on  his  intellect, 
and  he  was  daily  becoming  dangerous 
to  those  nearest  him.    The  result  was 
long  foreseen.  In  Spain,  GilBlas recom- 
mends that  no  man  who  wishes  for 
long  life  should  quarrel  with  his  cook. 
In  Russia,  let  no  Czar  rouse  the  sus- 
picions of  his  courtiers.  As  the  Pagans 
hung  chaplets  on  the  statues  of  their 
gods  in  victory,  and  flogged  them  in 
defeat,  the  Russians,  in  every  casual- 
ty of  their  arms,  turned  a  scowling 
eye  upon  their  liege  lord  :  and  the  re- 
treat of  Suwarrow,  the  greatest  of  Rus- 
sian  soldiers,  from  Switzerland,    at 
once  stripped  the  Emperor  of  all  his 
popularity. 

My  position  now  became  doubly 
anxious.  Even  despots  love  popu- 
larity, and  the  Czar  was  alternately 
furious  and  frightened  at  its  loss. 
Guards  were  planted  in  every  part  of 
the  city,  with  orders  to  disperse  all 
groups.  Every  man  who  looked  at 
the  Imperial  equipage  as  it  passed 
through  the  streets,  was  in  danger  of 
being  arrested  as  an  assassin.  Nobles 
were  suddenly  exiled — none  knew 
why,  or  where.  The  cloud  was  thick- 
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emng  round  the  palace.  It  is  a  peril* 
or.  s  thing  to  be  the  one  object  on 
which  every  eye  involuntary  turns,  as 
th3  cause  of  public  evil.  Rumours  of 
conspiracy  rose  and  died,  and  were 
heard  again.  In  free  governments 
public  discontents  have  room  to  escape, 
.and  they  escape.  In  despotisms  they 
liave  no  room  to  evaporate,  and  they 
co  idense  until  they  explode.  St  Peters- 
burg at  length  became  a  place  of 
silonce-  and  solitude  by  day,  and  of 
murmurs  and  meetings  by  night.  It 
reminded  one  of  Rome  in  the  days  of 
K(ro;  and  I  looked  with  perpetual 
alf.rm  for  the  catastrophe  of  IsTero. 

The  Russian  is  a  submissive  man, 
and  even  capable  of  strong  attach- 
UK  nt  to  the  throne  :  but  there  is  no 
spot  of  the  earth  where  national  in- 
jury is  more  deeply  resented ;  and  Paul 
had  been  regarded  as  tarnishing  the 
facie  of  Russia.  His  abandonment 
of  Suwarrow — a  warrior,  of  whom  the 
annals  of  the  Russian  army  will  bear 
record  to  the  end  of  time — had  stung 
all  classes.  More  than  a  soldier, 
Suwarrow  was  a  great  military  ge- 
nius. He  gained  battles  without  tac- 
tics,- and  in  defiance  of  them.  He  had 
.astonished  the  Austrian  generals  by 
the  fierce  rapidity  of  his  movements ; 
he  had  annihilated  the  French  armies 
in  Italy  by  the  desperate  daring  of  his 
attiicks.  Wherever  Suwarrow  came, 
iie  was  conqueror.  In  his  whole 
earner  he  had  never  been  beaten.  The 
soldiery  told  numberless  tales  of  his 
eccentricity — laughed  at,  mimicked, 
and  adored  him.  The  nation  honoured 
him  as  the  national  warrior.  But 
the  failure  of  some  of  his  detached 
corps  in  Switzerland  had  embar- 
a'assed  the  campaign  5  and  Paul,  ca- 
pricious as  the  winds,  hastily  recalled 
him.  The  popular  indignation  now 
bur,st  out  in  every  form  of  anger. 
Placards  fixed  at  night  on  the  palace 
walls  ;  gipsy  ballads  sung  in  the 
streets  ;  maskers,  at  the  countless 
balls  of  the  nobles ;  satires  in  quaint 
verse,  and  national  proverbs,  showed 
the  jDublic  resentment  to  be  universal. 
Every  incident  furnished  some  con- 
temptuous comment.  The  Czar  had 
built  a  wing  to  one  of  the  palaces  of 
Catharine.  The  addition  wanted  the 
statdiness  of  the  original  fabric.  This 
epigram  was  posted  on  the  building, 
in  angry  Slavonic :— - 


"  One  built  a  palace,  one  a  stall. 
One  marble  ;  one  a  plaster  wall. 
One  sure  to  stand  j  one  sure  to  fall. 
So   much  for   Catharine — and  for 
Paul !  " 

In  the  midst  of  this  growing  per- 
plexity, the  English  messenger  ar- 
rived. His  tidings  had  been  long  anti- 
cipated, yet  they  came  with  the  effect 
of  a  thunderclap.  The  cabinet  had 
resigned !  I  of  course  now  waited 
only  for  my  order  to  return.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  this  event  formidably 
increased  the  difficulties  of  my  posi- 
tion. Foreigners  will  never  allow 
themselves  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  any  English  transaction  whatever. 
They  deal  with  them  all  as  if  they 
were  scenes  on  a  stage.  In  the  incor- 
rigible absurdity  of  their  theatrical 
souls,  they  imagine  a  parliamentary 
defeat  to  be  a  revolution,  and  the 
change  of  a  ministry  the  fall  of  an  em- 
pire. Paul  instantly  cast  off  all  his 
old  partialities.  He  pronounced  Eng- 
land undone.  The  star  of  France  was 
to  be  the  light  of  the  west ;  he  himself 
to  be  the  luminary  of  the  east.  The 
bold  ambition  of  Catharine  was  to  be 
realized ;  however,  without  the  system 
or  the  sagacity  of  her  imperial  genius. 
But  Paul  was  to  learn  the  terrible  lesson 
of  a  despotic  government.  The  throne 
separated  from  the  people,  is  the  more 
in  peril  the  more  widely  it  is  sepa- 
rated. The  people  would  not  be  car- 
ried along  with  their  master  to  the 
feet  of  his  new  political  idol.  The 
substantial  virtues  of  the  national 
character  resisted  that  French  alliance, 
which  must  be  begun  at  once  by  pro- 
stration and  ingratitude.  France  was 
their  new  taunter.  England  was  their 
old  ally.  They  hated  France  for  its 
republican  insolence ;  they  honoured 
England  for  its  resolute  determination 
to  fight  out  the  battle,  not  for  its  own 
sake  alone,  but  for  the  cause  of  all  na- 
tions. Paul,  in  the  attempt  to  parti- 
tion the  globe,  was  narrowing  his 
supremacy  to  his  own  sepulchre. 

Yet,  this  time  of  national  gloom  was 
the  most  splendid  period  of  the  court. 
With  the  double  purpose  of  recover- 
ing his  popularity,  and  concealing  his 
negotiations,  Paul  plunged  into  the 
most  extraordinary  festivity.  Balls, 
masquerades,  and  fetes  succeeded  each 
other  with  restless  extravagance. 
But  the  contrast  of  the  saturnine  Em^ 
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peror  with  the  sudden  change  of  his 
court  was  too  powerful.  It  bore  the 
look  of  desperation  ;  though  for  what 
purpose,  was  still  a  mystery  to  the 
million.  I  heard  many  a  whisper 
among  the  diplomatic  circle,  that  this 
.whirl  of  life,  this  hot  and  fierce  dissi- 
pation, was,  in  all  Russian  reigns, 
the  sure  precursor  of  a  catastrophe ; 
though  none  could  yet  venture  to 
predict  its  nature.  It  was  like  the 
furious  and  frenzied  indulgence  of  a 
crew  in  a  condemned  ship,  breaking 
up  the  chests  and  drinking  the  li- 
quors, in  the  conviction  that  none 
would  survive  the  voyage.  Even  I, 
with  all  my  English  disregard  of  the 
speculative  frivolities  which  to  the 
foreigner  are  substance  and  facts,  was 
startled  by  the  increasing  glare  of 
those  hurried  and  feverish  festivi- 
ties. More  than  once,  as  I  entered  the 
imperial  saloon,  crowded  with  the 
civil  and  military  uniforms  of  every 
court  of  Europe,  and  exhibiting  at 
once  European  taste  and  Asiatic  mag- 
nificence, I  could  scarcely  suppress 
the  feeling  that  I  was  only  entering 
the  most  stately  of  theatres ;  where, 
with  all  the  temporary  glitter  of  the 
stage,  the  sounds  of  the  orchestra,  and 
the  passion  and  poetry  of  the  charac- 
ters— the  fifth  act  was  preparing, 
and  the  curtain  was  to  fall  on  the 
death  of  nobles  and  kings. 

The  impression  that  evil  was  to 
come,  already  seemed  to  be  universal. 
Rumours  of  popular  conspiracy,  fresh 
discoveries  by  the  police,  and  new 


tales  of  imperial  eccentricity,  kept  the 
public  mind  in  constant  fitfulness. 


At 


length,  I  received  the  formal  commu- 
nication of  a  "challenge  "from  the  Czar 
to  my  sovereign,  along  with  all  the 
other  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  to 
meet  him  in  a  champ-clos,  and,  sword 
in  hand,  decide  the  quarrels  of  nations. 
With  this  despatch  came  an  invitation 
for  the  whole  diplomatic  body  to  a  mas- 
querade !  in  which  all  were  command- 
ed to  appeal*  as  knights,  in  armour — 
the  Czar,  as  grand -master  of  the 
Order  of  Malta,  exhibiting  himself  in 
the  panoply  in  which  he  was  to  settle 
the  disputes  of  mankind. 

Perplexities  like  those  form  a  large 
share  of  the  trials  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassador. To  attend  the  fete  was  em- 
barrassing ;  but  to  decline  the  invita- 
tion, would  have  been  equivalent  to 
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demanding  my  passports.  And  I 
must  acknowledge,  that  if  the  eye  was 
to  be  gratified  by  the  most  superb  and 
the  most  curious  of  all  displays,  never 
was  there  an  occasion  more  fitted  for 
its  indulgence.  All  the  armouries  of 
Europe,  and  of  Asia,  seemed  to  have 
been  searched  for  the  arms  and  orna- 
ments of  this  assemblage.  The 
Kremlin  had  given  up  its  barbaric 
shields  and  caps  of  bronze  ;  the  plate- 
mail  of  the  Crusader;  the  gold-in- 
laid morions  and  cuirasses  of  France  ; 
the  silver  chain -mail  of  the  Circas- 
sian ;  the  steel  corslet  of  the  German 
chivalry;  and  a  whole  host  of  the 
various  and  rich  equipments  of  the 
Greek,  the  Hungarian,  the  Moresco, 
and  the  Turkoman,  made  the  Winter 
palace  a  blaze  of  knighthood. 

Yet,  to  me,  after  the  first  excite- 
ment, the  whole  conveyed  a  deep  im- 
pression of  melancholy.  It  irresisti- 
bly reminded  me  of  the  last  ceremo- 
nial of  dead  sovereigns,  the  "  Chapelle 
Ardente."  Even  the  curtains  which 
fell  round  the  throne,  fringed  with 
jewels  as  they  were,  to  me  looked  fune- 
real. The  immense  golden  candelabra 
were  to  me  the  lights  round  a  bier. 
I  almost  imagined  that  I  could  see 
the  sword  and  sceptre  laid  across  the 
coffin,  and  all  of  the  Lord  of  Empire 
that  remained,  a  corpse  within. 

I  was  roused  from  my  reluctant 
reverie  by  the  approach  of  a  group  of 
masks,  who  came  dancing  towards  the 
recess  where  I  had  retired,  wearied  with 
the  general  noise,  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  fete.  One  of  the  casements 
opened  into  the  famous  Conservatory ; 
and  I  was  enjoying  the  scents  of  the 
thousand  flowers  and  shrubs,  of,  per- 
haps, the  finest  collection  in  the 
world.  But,  in  the  shade,  the  group 
had  evidently  overlooked  me;  for 
they  began  to  speak  of  matters  which 
they  could  not  have  designed  for  a 
stranger's  ear.  Theconductof  theCzar, 
the  wrongs  of  Russia,  and  the  "  ne- 
cessity of  coming  to  a  decision,"  were 
the  topics.  Suddenly,  as  if  to  avert 
suspicion,  one  of  the  group  struck  up 
a  popular  air  on  the  little  three- 
stringed  guitar  which  throws  the 
Russian  crowd  into  such  ecstasies ; 
and  they  began  a  dance,  accompany- 
ing it  by  a  murmuring  chorus,  which 
soon  convinced  me  of  the  dangerous 
neighbourhood  into  which  I  had  fallen. 
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The  words  became  well  known  after-     Russian  in  energy ;  but  I  must  give 
\v  iirds.      No    language    excels    the     them  in  the  weakness  of  a  translation. 

The  Neva  may  rush 

To  its  fountain  again  ; 

The  bill  of  a  bird 

Lake  Ladoga  may  drain  ;  . 

The  blast  from  the  Pole 

May  be  held  in  a  chain  ; 

But  the  cry  of  a  Nation 

Was  never  in  vain ! 

When  the  bones  of  our  chiefs 
Feed  the  wolf  and  the  kite  ; 
When  the  spurs  of  our  squadrons 
Are  bloody  with  flight ; 
When  the  Black  Eagle's  banner 
Is  torn  from  its  height ; 
Then,  dark-hearted  dreamer ! 
Beware  of  the  night ! 

I  hear  in  the  darkness 
The  tread  of  the  bold  ; 
They  stop  not  for  iron, 
They  stop  not  for  gold  ; 
But  the  Sword  has  an  edge, 
And  the  Scarf  has  a  fold. 
Proud  master  of  millions, 
Thy  tale  has  been  told ! 

Now  the  chambers  are  hush'd, 
And  the  strangers  are  gone, 
And  the  sire  is  no  sire, 
And  the  son  is  no  son, 
And  the  mightiest  of  Earth 
Sleeps  for  ever  alone, 
The  worm  for  his  brother, 
The  clay  for  his  throne ! 

My  conviction  was  complete,  when,  group  seized  inc.  I  laid  my  hand 
in  the  whirl  of  the  dance,  a  small  upon  my  sword.  This  measure  stopped 
roll  of  paper  dropped  from  the  robe  them  for  the  moment.  But  in  the 
of  one  of  the  maskers,  and  fell  at  next,  I  saw  a  knife  brandished  in  the 
my  feet.  In  taking  it  up  to  return  air,  and  felt  myself  wounded  in  the 
it  to  him,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  list  arm.  My  attempt  to  grasp  the  wea- 
of  names,  and,  at  the  head,  a  name  pon  had  alone  saved  me  from  its  being 
which,  from  private  information,  I  buried  in  my  heart.  But  the  fracas 
knew  to  be  involved  in  dark  political  now  attracted  notice  ;  a  crowd  rush- 
purposes.  The  thought  flashed  across  ed  towards  us,  and  the  group  sud- 
me,  in  connexion  with  the  chorus  denly  scattered  away,  leaving  me 
\vhkh  I  had  just  heard,  that  the  paper  still  in  possession  of  the  paper.  My 
was  of  too  much  importance  to  be  suf-  wound  bled,  and  I  felt  faint,  and  de- 
ferec!  to  leave  my  possession. — The  sired  to  be  led  into  the  open  air.  My 
life  of  the  sovereign  might  be  involved,  mask  was  taken  off;  and  this  was 
The  group,  who  had  been  evidently  scarcely  done  when  I  heard  my  name 
startled  by  my  sudden  appearance  pronounced,  and  saw  the  welcome 
amoi  ig  them,  now  surrounded  me,  and  countenance  of  my  friend  Gniscard  by 
the  loser  of  the  paper  insisted  on  its  in-  my  side.  He  had  arrived  but  on 
stant  surrender.  The  violence  of  his  that  day,  on  a  mission  from  his  court ; 
demand  only  confirmed  my  resolution,  had,  with  his  .  usual  eagerness  of 
He  grew  more  agitated  still,  and  the  friendship,  gone  to  enquire  for  me  at 
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the  hotel  of  the  embassy ;  and  thus 
followed  me  to  the  fete  at  the  criti- 
cal time.  As  he  supported  me  to  my 
equipage,  I  communicated  the  circum- 
stances of  the  rencontre  to  his  clear 
head  and  generous  heart ;  and  he  fully 
agreed  with  me  on  the  duty  of  in- 
stantly apprising  the  Czar  of  his  pro- 
bable danger.  As  I  was  unable  to 
move  through  pain  and  feebleness,  he 
offered  to  take  the  roll  with  him,  and 
demand  an  interview  with  the  sove- 
reign himself,  if  possible ;  or,  if  not, 
with  the  governor  of  the  palace.  The 
paper  contained  not  only  names  of  in- 
dividuals, all,  long  before,  objects  of 
public  suspicion,  but  a  sketch  of 
the  imperial  apartments,  and,  at  the 
bottom,  the  words — "  three  hours 
after  midnight."  I  looked  at  my 
watch,  it  was  already  half-past  two. 
This  might,  or  might  not  be,  the  ap- 
pointed night  for  this  dreadful  busi- 
ness ;  but,  if  it  were,  there  was  but 
one  half  hour  between  the  throne  and 
the  grave.  Guiscard  hurried  off,  leav- 
ing me  in  the  deepest  anxiety,  but 
promising  to  return  as  speedily  as 
in  his  power.  But  he  came  not.  My 
anxiety  grew  intolerable  ;  hour  after 
hour  passed  away,  while  I  reckoned 
minute  after  minute,  as  if  they  were 
so  much  drained  from  my  own  exist- 
ence. Even,  if  I  had  been  able  to  move, 
it  was  impossible  to  know  where  to 
follow  him.  His  steps  might  have 
been  watched.  Doubtless  the 
conspirators  were  on  the  alert  to 
prevent  any  approach  to  the  pa- 
lace. He  might  have  fallen  by 
the  pistol  of  some  of  those  men, 
who  had  not  scrupled  to  conspire 
against  their  monarch.  The  most 
miserable  of  nights  at  length  wore 
away;  but  it  was  only  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  most  fearful  of  morn- 
ings. The  career  of  Paul  was  closed  ! 
On  the  entrance  of  the  chamberlains 
into  his  sleeping  apartment,  the  un- 
happy Czar  was  found  dead.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  perished 
by  treason.  He  was  strangled.  The 
intelligence  no  sooner  spread  through 
the  capital,  than  it  produced  a  burst 
of  national  sorrow.  All  his  errors  were 
forgotten.  All  his  good  qualities  were 
remembered. 

But  where  was  my  gallant  and  ex- 
cellent friend— Guiscard  ?— -Of  him  I 
heard  nothing. 

Another  week  of  suspense,  and  he 


appeared.  His  history  was  of  the 
most  singular  kind.  On  the  night 
when  I  had  last  seen  him,  he  had 
made  his  way  through  all  obstacles 
into  the  palace,  and  been  promised  a 
private  interview  with  the  Czar.  But, 
while  he  urged  that  no  time  should  be 
lost,  he  had  sufficient  proof  that  there 
could  be  no  chance  of  an  interview. 
A  succession  of  apologies  was  made : 
the '  Czar  was  at  supper' — '  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  minister ' — '  he  had  gone 
to  rest.'  In  total  hopelessness  of  com- 
municating his  pressing  intelligence 
in  person,  he  at  length  consented  to 
seal  the  roll,  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  officers  of  rank  in  the 
household.  But  that  officer  himself  was 
in  the  conspiracy.  The  paper  was 
immediately  destroyed ;  and  the  bearer 
of  it  was  considered  to  be  too  danger- 
ous to  be  sent  back.  He  was  put 
under  arrest  in  an  apartment  of  the 
palace,  and  told  that  his  life  depended 
on  his  silence.  He  urged  his  diplo- 
matic character  in  vain.  The  only 
answer  was  the  sword  of  the  conspi- 
rator turned  to  his  throat.  But  with- 
in the  week  the  revolution  was  com- 
plete, and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  A 
new  monarch,  a  new  government,  a 
new  feeling  followed  this  dangerous 
act.  But  the  character  of  the  young 
monarch  was  made  to  be  popular; 
the  reign  of  caprice  was  at  an  end. 
The  empire  felt  relieved  ;  and  Russia 
began  the  most  glorious  period  of  her 
national  history. 

My  mission  was  now  accomplished, 
for  I  refused  to  hold  the  embassy  un- 
der a  rival  cabinet ;  but  I  carried 
with  me  from  St  Petersburg  two 
trophies  : — the  former  was  the  treaty 
concluded  by  Paul  with  France  for 
the  march  of  an  army,  in  conjunction 
with  a  French  column  of  300,000 
men,  to  invade  India — a  document 
which  had  hitherto  baffled  all  diplo- 
matic research ;  the  other  was  the 
pathetic  and  noble  letter  of  Alexander 
to  the  British  sovereign,  proposing  a 
restoration  of  the  national  friendship. 
I  took  my  leave  of  the  Russian  court 
with  a  most  gracious  audience  of  its  new 
monarch.  I  saw  him  long  afterwards, 
under  different  circumstances,  strug- 
gling with  a  tremendous  war,  pressed 
by  every  difficulty  which  could  beset 
the  throne,  and  throwing  the  last 
melancholy  and  doubtful  cast  for  the 
independence  of  Europe.  But,  both 
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now  and  then,  I  saw  him,  what  nature 
hud  made  him — a  noble  being.  His 
stature  was  tall  and  commanding ; 
find  he  was  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing figures  of  his  court  when  in  the 
uniform  of  his  guards.  But  his  man- 
ner was  still  superior — it  was  at  once 
ai fable  and  dignified;  he  spoke  of 
E  iropean  interests  with  intelligence, 
ol  his  own  intentions  with  candour, 
and  of  England  with  a  rational 
respect  for  its  spirit  and  institutions. 
Of  his  own  country,  he  expressed 
himself  with  candour.  "  I  feel,"  said 
he ,  "  that  I  have  a  great  trust  laid  on 
mi,  and  I  am  determined  to  fulfil  it. 
I  shall  not  make  the  throne  a  bed  of 
roses.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done, 
ai:d  I  shall  do  what  I  can.  I  have  the 
advantage  of  a  fine  material  in  the 
people.  No  being  is  at  once  more 
susceptible  of  improvement,  and  more 
grateful  for  it,  than  the  Russian.  He 
has  quick  faculties  and  an  honest 
heart.  If  the  common  hazards  of 
empire  should  come,  I  know  that  he 
will  not  desert  me.  In  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  human  fortunes,  I  shall 
not  desert  him." 

Those  generous  declarations  were 
gallantly  realized  on  both  sides  within 
a  ?'ew  years.  I  was  not  then  aware 
that  the  Imperial  prediction  would  be 
soon  brought  to  the  test.  But  it  was 
gloriously  fulfilled  at  Moscow,  and 
proudly  registered  in  the  fragments  of 
the  throne  of  Napoleon. 

Impatient  as  I  was  to  reach  Eng- 
land, I  left  St  Petersburg  with  re- 
gr.-t.  Clotilde  left  it  with  those  feel- 
in  rs  which  belong  to  the  finer  fancy 
of  woman.  She  remembered  it  as  the 
scene  where  she  had  enjoyed  the 
most  dazzling  portion  of  her  life; 
where  every  countenance  had  met 
her  with  smiles,  and  every  tongue 
was  prodigal  of  praise ;  where  the  day 
rose  on  the  promise  of  new  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  night  descended  in 
royal  festivity.  As  we  drove  along 
the  banks  of  the  Neva,  she  more  than 
once  stopped  the  carriage,  to  give 
herself  a  parting  glance  at  the  long 
vista  of  stately  buildings,  which  she 
wa  3  then  to  look  upon,  perhaps,  for  the 
lasn  time.  The  scene  was  certainly 
of  the  most  striking  order ;  for  we  had 
commenced  our  journey  on  the  even- 
ing of  one  of -the  national  festivals  ; 
and  we  thus  had  the  whole  popula- 
tion, in  all  their  holiday  dresses,  to 


give  animation  to  the  general  aspect 
of  the  massive  and  gigantic  architec- 
ture. The  Neva  was  covered  jwith 
barges  of  the  most  graceful  form  ; 
the  fronts  of  the  citizens'  houses  were 
hung  with  decorations ;  music  sound- 
ed from  a  vast  orchestra  in  front  of 
the  palace ;  and  the  air  re-echoed  with 
the  voices  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  all  evidently  determined 
to  be  happy  for  the  time.  We  both 
gazed  in  silence  and  admiration. 
The  carriage  had  accidentally  drawn 
up  in  view  of  the  little  hut  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Neva  as  the  dwell- 
ing of  Peter.  I  saw  a  tear  glistening 
on  the  long  eyelash  of  my  lovely  fellow 
traveller. 

"  If  I  wanted  a  proof,"  said  she, 
"  of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  man, 
I  should  find  it  in  this  spot.  I  may 
see  in  that  hut  the  emblem  of  his 
mind.  That  a  Russian,  two  centu- 
ries ago — almost  before  the  name  ot 
Russia  was  known  in  Europe — while 
its  court  had  scarcely  emerged  from 
the  feuds  of  barbarous  factions,  and 
its  throne  had  been  but  just  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  Tartar — should 
have  conceived  the  design  of  such  an 
empire,  and  should  have  crowned  his 
design  with  such  a  capital,  is  to  me 
the  most  memorable  effort  of  a  ruling 
mind,  within  all  human  recollection." 

"  Clotilde,  I  was  not  aware  that 
you  were  inclined  to  give  the  great 
Czar  so  tender  a  tribute,"  I  said 
laughingly,  at  her  embarrassment  in. 
the  discovery  of  a  tear  stealing  down 
her  cheek. 

Truth  was  in  her  reply.  "  I  agree 
in  the  common  censure  of  the  darker 
portions  of  his  course.  But  I  can  now 
judge  of  him  only  by  what  I  see. 
Who  is  to  know  the  truth  of  his  pri- 
vate history?  What  can  be  more 
unsafe  than  to  judge  of  the  secret  ac- 
tions of  princes,  from  the  interested 
or  ignorant  narratives  of  a  giddy 
court,  or  foreign  enemies  ?  But  the 
evidence  round  us  allows  of  no  decep- 
tion. These  piles  of  marble  are  un- 
answerable;— these  are  the  vindica- 
tions of  kings.  The  man  who,  sitting 
in  that  hut,  in  the  midst  of  the  howling 
wilderness,  imagined  the  existence  of 
such  a  city  rising  round  him  and  his 
line — at  once  bringing  his  country  into 
contact  with  Europe,  and  erecting  a 
monument  of  national  greatness,  to 
which  Europe  itself,  iu  its  thousand 
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years  of  progress,  lias  no  equal — must 
have  had  a  nature  made  for  the  high- 
est tasks  of  human  advancement.  Of 
all  the  panegyrics  of  an  Imperial  life, 
St  Petersburg  is  the  most  Imperial." 

We  passed  rapidly  through  the 
Russian  provinces,  and,  intending  to 
embark  in  one  of  our  frigates  cruising 
the  Baltic,  felt  all  the  delight  of 
having  at  length  left  the  damp  and 
dreary  forests  of  Livonia  far  down 
in  the  horizon,  and  again  feeling  the 
breezes  blowing  from  that  ocean  which 
the  Englishman  instinctively  regards 
as  a  portion  of  his  home.  But,  as  we 
drove  along  the  smooth  sands  which 
line  so  many  leagues  of  the  Baltic,  and 
enjoyed  with  the  full  sense  of  novelty 
the  various  contrast  of  sea  and  shore, 
we  were  startled  by  the  roar  of  guns 
from  the  ramparts  of  Riga,  followed 
by  the  peal  of  bells.  What  victory, 
what  defeat,  what  great  event,  did  those 
announce  ?  The  intelligence  at  length 
broke  on  us  at  the  gates  ;  and  it  was 
well  worth  all  our  interest.  "  Peace 
with  France."  The  English  ambassa- 
dor had  arrived  in  Paris.  "  War  was 
at  end,  and  the  world  was  to  be  at 
rest  once  more."  I  changed  my  route 
immediately,  and  flew  on  the  road  to 
Paris. 

My  life  was  destined  to  be  a  suc- 
cession of  scenes.  It  had  been  thrown 
into  a  whirl  of  memorable  incidents, 
any  one  of  which  would  have  served  for 
the  tumult  of  fifty  years,  and  for  the 
meditation  of  the  fifty  after.  But  this 
was  the  period  of  powerful,  sometimes 
of  terrible,  vicissitudes.  All  ranks  of 
men  were  reached  by  them.  Kings 
and  statesmen  only  felt  them  first : 
they  penetrated  to  the  peasant ;  and 
the  Continent  underwent  a  moral  con- 
vulsion— an  outpouring  of  the  general 
elements  of  society — like  that  of  some 
vast  inundation,  sweeping  away  the 
landmarks,  and  uprooting  the  produce 
of  the  soil ;  until  it  subsided,  leaving 
the  soil  in  some  places  irreparably 
stripped — in  others,  filled  with  a  new 
fertility. 

I  found  France  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  exultation.  The  national  cry 
was,  "  that  she  had  covered  herself 
with  glory ; "  and  to  earn  that  cry, 
probably,  no  Frenchman  who  ever 
existed  would  hesitate  to  march  to 
Timbuctoo,  or  swim  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  name  of  "conquest"  is  a 


spell  which  no  brain,  from  Calais  to 
Bayonue,  has  ever  thought  of  resist- 
ing. The  same  spell  lives,  masters, 
domineers  over  the  national  mind,  to 
this  hour ;  and  will  last,  long  after 
Paris  has  dropped  into  the  depths  of 
its  own  catacombs,  and  its  fifteen  for- 
tresses are  calcined  under  the  cannon 
of  some  Austrian  or  Russian  invader. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  tell  future  ages 
the  scene  which  France  then  presented 
to  the  mind.  If  objects  are  capable 
of  record,  impressions  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  pen.  No  image  can  be 
conveyed  to  posterity  by  the  sensa- 
tions which  crowded  on  Europe  in  the 
course  of  the  French  Revolution — the 
rapidity,  the  startling  lustre,  and  the 
deep  despair;  as  it  went  forth  crushing 
all  that  the  earth  had  of  solid  or  sa- 
cred. It  was  now  only  in  its  mid- 
way. The  pause  had  come ;  but  it 
was  only  the  pause  in  the  hurricane — 
the  still  heavier  trial  was  at  hand. 
Even  as  a  stranger,  I  could  see  that 
it  was  but  a  lull.  Every  thing  that 
met  the  eye  in  Paris  was  a  preparative 
for  war.  The  soldier  was  every  thing, 
and  every  where.  I  looked  in  vain 
for  the  Republican  costumes  which  I 
so  fearfully  remembered.  They  had 
been  flung  aside  for  the  uniform  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  ;  or  were  to  be  seen 
only  on  a  few  haggard  and  desolate 
men,  who  came  out  in  the  twilight, 
and  sat  in  silence,  and  gloomy  dreams 
of  revenge,  in  some  suburb  cafe. 
Where  were  the  deadly  tribunals,  with 
their  drunken  judges,  their  half-naked 
assassins,  and  the  eternal  clank  of  the 
guillotines? — all  vanished ;  the  whole 
sullen  furniture  of  the  Republican 
drama  flung  behind  the  scenes,  and 
the  stage  filled  with  the  song  and  the 
dance — the  pageant  and  the  feast — 
with  all  France  gazing  and  delight- 
ed at  the  spectacle.  But,  my  still 
stronger  curiosity  was  fixed  on  the 
one  man  who  had  been  the  soul  of  the 
transformation.  I  have  before  my 
eye  at  this  moment  his  slender  and 
spirituel  figure ;  his  calm,  but  most 
subtle  glance  ;  and  the  incomparable 
expression  of  his  smile.  His  face  was 
classic — the  ideal  of  thought;  and, 
when  Canova  afterwards  transferred 
it  to  marble,  he  could  not  have  made 
it  less  like  flesh  and  blood.  It  was 
intensely  pale — pure,  profound,  Ita- 
lian. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  LONDON. 


Bv  A  RAILWAY  WITNESS. 


MY  DEAR  BOGLE, — It  is  ten  thou- 
sand pities  that  you  are  not  here. 
Why  the  deuce  can't  you  make  your- 
self useful  to  the  commonwealth,  by 
calculating  a  gradient,  laying  down  a 
curve,  or  preparing  a  table  of  traffic, 
iu  order  to  obtain  the  proper  qualifi- 
cation for  a  railway  witness?  Nothing 
in  this  world  is  easier.  You  have 
only  to  sit  at  your  window  for  a  given 
amount  of  hours  once  a- week,  and 
note  down  the  number  of  the  cabs 
and  carts  which  jolt  and  jingle  to  the 
Bi  oomielaw  ;  or,  if  you  like  that  bet- 
ter, to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  soil 
three  feet  beneath  your  own  wine- 
cellar  ;  and  you  are  booked  for  a 
month's  residence  in  London,  free 
quarters  in  a  first-rate  hotel,  five 
guineas  a- day,  and  all  expenses  paid. 
I  confess  that  this  regimen  seems  to 
me  both  profitable  and  pleasant.  I 
have  been  here  for  six  weeks  feeding 
on  the  fat  of  the  land,  drinking  claret 
wLich  even  a  Leith  man  would 
scarcely  venture  to  anathematize, 
wMte-baiting  at  Blackwall,  and  vary- 
ing these  sensual  qualifications  with 
an  occasional  trip  to  Richmond  and 
Ascot  races.  I  have,  moreover,  mark 
you,  a  bunch  of  as  pretty  bank  paper 
in  my  pocket  as  ever  was  paid  into 
the  Exchequer ;  and  the  whole  equi- 
valent I  have  given  for  this  kind  and 
liberal  treatment  was  certain  evi- 
dence touching  the  iron-trade  of  Ayr- 
shire, which  I  poured  into  the  drowsy 
ears  of  five  worthy  gentlemen,  about 
as  familiar  with  that  subject  as  you 
are  with  the  mythology  of  the  Chi- 
nese. Long  life  to  the  railway  mania, 
sa}  I !  It  has  been  treasure- trove  to 
some  of  us.  The  only  thing  I  regret 
is  i.iy  inability  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country,  and  make  my 
fortune  out  of  the  English  companies. 
I  h.ive  the  appetite  but  not  the  power; 
and,  after  all,  it  would  hardly  make 
up  for  Flodden. 

I  like  this  sort  of  life  much  better 
than  assorting  cargoes  and  superin- 
tending the  arrival  of  sugar  casks. 
Tin  re  is  no  want  of  society,  for  I  find 
myself  here  surrounded  by  the  old 


familiar  faces.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  soul  in  this  hotel  except  towns- 
men of  our  own.  You  meet  in  the 
committee  rooms  the  same  excellent 
fellows  whom  you  have  daily  encoun- 
tered for  the  last  ten  years  on  the 
Exchange,  and  they  are  all  getting 
fatter  upon  their  work.  Edinburgh, 
too,  has  furnished  her  quota.  We 
have  Writers  to  the  Signet  by  the 
score,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  young 
Advocates  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  meet  upon  circuit.  Poor  lads  !  it 
does  one  good  to  see  them  thriving. 
This  must  be  a  very  different  sort  of 
business  from  the  weariful  Parlia- 
ment House,  and  the  two  square  yards 
of  processes,  with  a  fee  of  three  gui- 
neas for  many  an  interminable  con- 
descendence.  I  believe  they  would 
have  no  objection  if  the  Session  of 
Parliament  were  declared  perpetual ; 
and  for  that  matter  no  more  would  I. 
Certainly,  of  all  tribunals  ever  in- 
vented by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  is  the  most 
extraordinary.  It  is  a  court  of  en- 
quiry consisting  of  five  members, 
whose  principal  qualification  is  abso- 
lute previous  ignorance  of  the  localities 
and  conflicting  interests  with  regard 
to  which  they  must  decide.  Of  their 
impartiality,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  You  or  I  might  just  as  well 
sit  down  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
adjudicate  upon  the  merits  of  three 
competing  lines  between  Pekin  and 
Canton,  with  an  equal  chance  of  ar- 
riving at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Of  course  they  must  be  guided  en- 
tirely by  evidence,  and  have  plenty 
of  materials  laid  before  them  from 
which  they  may  pick  and  choose.  It 
is  the  richest  thing  in  the  world  to 
see  two  crack  engineers  pitted  against 
each  other.  The  first,  who  appears 
on  behalf  of  the  line,  does  not  know 
and  cannot  conceive  the  slightest  en- 
gineering difficulty.  If  a  mountain 
stands  in  his  way,  he  plunges  fearlessly 
into  its  bowels,  finds  in  the  interior 
strata  of  surpassing  mineral  wealth, 
yet  marvellously  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  four-mile  tunnel,  and  brings 
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you  out  sound  and  safe  at  the  opposite 
side,  as  though  he  had  been  perforat- 
ing a  gigantic  cheese  instead  of  ham- 
mering his  path  through  whinstone 
coeval  with  the  creation.  If  a  lake 
stands  in  the  way,  he  will  undertake 
to  drain  it,  with  immense  advantage 
to  the  neighbouring  proprietors.  If  a 
valley  intervenes,  he  will  bridge  it 
with  a  viaduct,  which  shall  put  to 
shame  the  grandest  relics  of  antiquity. 
He  has  no  knowledge  of  such  bug- 
bears as  steep  gradients  or  danger- 
ous curves ;  a  little  hocus-pocus  with 
the  compasses  transforms  all  these 
into  gentle  undulations,  and  sweeps  of 
the  most  graceful  description.  He  will 
run  you  his  rails  right  through  the 
heart  of  the  most  populous  city, — yea, 
even  Glasgow  herself, — and  across  the 
streets,  without  the  slightest  interrup- 
tion to  the  traffic.  He  will  contrive 
so,  that  the  hissing  of  the  locomotive 
shall  be  as  graceful  a  sound  as  the 
plashing  of  a  fountain  in  the  midst  of 
our  bisected  squares ;  and  he  is  indig- 
nant at  the  supposition  that  any 
human  being  can  be  besotted  enough 
to  prefer  the  prospect  of  a  budding 
garden,  to  a  clean  double  pair  of  rails 
beneath  his  bedroom  window,  with  a 
jolly  train  steaming  it  along  at  the  rate 
of  some  fifty  miles  per  hour. 

The  opposing  engineer  has  a  con- 
trary story  to  tell.  He  has  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  general  ability  of  his 
scientific  friend,  but  on  this  occasion 
he  has  the  misfortune  to  differ  in 
opinion.  Very  carefully  has  he  gone 
over  the  whole  of  the  line  surveyed. 
He  is  sorry  to  say  that  the  gradients 
are  utterly  impossible,  and  the  curves 
approaching  to  a  circle.  Tunnelling 
is  out  of  the  question.  How  are  two 
miles  of  quicksand  and  two  of  basaltic 
rock  to  be  gone  through?  The  first  is 
deeper  than  the  Serbonian  bog,  and 
would  swallow  up  the  whole  British 
army.  The  second  could  not  be 
pierced  in  a  shorter  time  than  Pharaoh 
took  to  construct  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  He  considers  a  railway  in  the 
heart  of  a  town  to  be  an  absolute  and 
intolerable  nuisance ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  looking  at  the  plan  before  him, 
he  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a 
more  dangerous  and  impracticable  line 
was  never  yet  laid  before  a  committee 
of  the  United  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain. 
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So  much  for  the  engineering  Hector 
and  Achilles.  Out  of  these  two  opin- 
ions, of  necessity,  must  the  five 
respectable  members  on  the  bench 
form  their  judgment ;  for  of  them- 
selves they  know  nothing,  having 
been  purposely  selected  on  account  of 
their  superior  ignorance.  Cross-ex- 
amination makes  the  matter  still 
worse.  A  cantankerous  waspish 
counsel,  with  the  voice  of  an  exasper- 
ated cockatoo,  endeavours  to  make  the 
opposing  engineer  contradict  him- 
self. He  might  as  well  try  to  overturn 
Ailsa  Crag.  He  of  the  impossible 
gradients  is  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
committees,  quite  accustomed  to  legal 
artifice,  cool,  wary,  and  self-collected. 
He  receives  every  thrust  with  a  plea- 
sant smile,  and  sometimes  returns 
them  with  damaging  effect.  If  close 
pressed,  he  is  conscious  that  behind 
him  is  a  thicket  of  algebra,  into  which 
neither  counsel  nor  judges  will  dare 
to  follow ;  and  so  fortified  by  the  mys- 
teries of  his  calling,  he  is  ready  to 
defy  the  universe.  Then  come  the 
hordes  of  subordinate  witnesses,  the 
gentlemen  who  are  to  give  evidence 
for  and  against  the  bill.  One  side 
represents  the  country  as  abounding 
in  mineral  produce  and  agricultural 
wealth :  the  other  likens  it  unto 
Patrnos,  or  the  stony  Arabia. 
Tims  swears  that  the  people  of  his 
district  are  mad,  insane,  rabid  in 
favour  of  the  line.  Jenkins,  his 
next-door  neighbour,  on  the  con- 
trary, protests  that  if  the  rails  were 
laid  down  to-morrow,  they  would  be 
torn  up  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
populace  en  masse.  John  thinks 
the  Dreep-daily  Extension  is  the 
only  one  at  all  suited  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  country  ;  Sandy  opines 
that  the  Powhead's  Junction  is  the  true 
and  genuine  potato ;  and  both  John 
and  Sandy,  Tims  and  Jenkins,  are 
backed  by  a  host  of  corroborators. 
Then  come  the  speeches  of  the  coun- 
sel, and  rare  specimens  they  are  of 
unadulterated  oratory.  I  swear  to 
you,  Bogle,  that,  no  later  than  a  week 
ago,  I  listened  to  such  a  picture  of 
Glasgow  and  the  Clyde,  from  the  lips 
of  a  gentleman  eminent  alike  in  law 
and  letters,  as  would  have  thrown  a 
diorama  of  Damascus  into  the  shade. 
He  had  it  all,  sir,  from  the  orchards 
of  Clydesdale  to  the  banks  of  Both- 
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•mil,  the  pastoral  slopes  of  Euglen, 
and  the  emerald  solitudes  of  the  Green. 
Tie  river  flowed  down  towards  the 
sen  in  translucent  waves  of  crystal. 
FrDni  the  parapets  of  the  bridge  you 
watched  the  salmon  cleaving  their 
way  upwards  in  vivid  lines  of  light. 
Never  did  Phoebus  beam  upon  a  love- 
lier object  than  the  fair  suburb  of  the 
Gorbals,  as  seen  from  the  Broomie- 
lav,  reposing  upon  its  shadow  in  per- 
fect stillness.  Then  came  the  forest 
of  masts,  the  activity  of  the  dock- 
yards, and 

"  The  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose 

hard  toil 

?3oth  scarce  divide  the  Sunday  from 
the  week." 

Further  down,  the  villas  of  the  mer- 
chant princes  burst  upon  your  view, 
eac  i  of  them  a  perfect  Sirmio — then 
Poit- Glasgow,  half  spanned  by  the 
arc] i  of  a  dissolving  rainbow— Dam- 
bar  on,  grand  and  solemn  as  became 
the  death-place  of  the  Bruce — Ben 
Lomond,  with  its  hoary  head  swathed 
in  impenetrable  clouds — and  lo!  the 
ocean  and  the  isles.  Not  a  Glasgow 
mac  in  the  committee  -  room  but 
yearned  with  love  and  admiration  to- 
wards the  gifted  speaker,  who  cer- 
tainly did  make  out  a  case  for  the 
Quean  of  the  West  such  as  no  rnatter- 
of-ft  ct  person  could  possibly  have 
believed.  And  all  this  was  done  by 
merely  substituting  a  Claude  Lor- 
raine glass  for  our  ordinary  dingy  at- 
mosphere. The  outline  was  most 
convct  and  graphic,  but  the  secret 
lay  iu  the  handling  and  distribution  of 
the  colours.  I  shall  not  wonder  if  the 
who  e  committee,  clerk  included,  come 
down  this  autumn  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  tl  at  terrestrial  paradise. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  unexaggerated 
abstract  of  the  transactions  of  these 
railway  committees;  and  you  may 
judge  for  yourself  how  far  the  mem- 
bers are  likely  to  understand  the  true 
circu  nstances  of  the  case  from  evi- 
dence so  singularly  conflicting.  Some- 
times three  or  four  days  are  wasted 
before  they  can  even  comprehend  the 
precise  position  of  the  lines  which  they 
are  required  to  consider,  and,  after 
all,  these  impressions  must.be  of  the 
haziest  description.  For  my  own  part, 
I  thiik  the  legislature  has  made  a 
most  palpable  mistake  in  not  intrust- 
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ing  such  important  functions  to  par- 
ties who  possess  a  competent  local 
knowledge ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
result  of  the  present  session  has  proved 
the  insufiiciency  of  the  system.  I  de- 
mur altogether  to  the  propriety  of  de- 
volving upon  Members  of  Parliament 
the  duties  of  a  civil  jury.  They  have 
surely  enough  to  do  in  weighing  and 
determining  the  larger  questions  of 
policy,  without  entering  into  the 
minute  details  necessarily  involved 
in  the  consideration  of  railways, 
roads,  bridges,  and  canals.  These 
should  be  transferred  to  parties  con- 
versant with  such  subjects,  and 
responsible  to  the  public  for  their 
decisions.  Besides  this,  the  direct 
pecuniary  loss  to  Scotland  by  the 
present  system  of  sending  witnesses 
to  London — though  personally  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain — is  quite 
enormous,  and  demands  attention  in 
a  national  point  of  view.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  not  less  than  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling,  has  been  expended 
in  the  course  of  last  year  in  carrying 
the  Scottish  bills  through  Parliament, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this- 
sum  has  been  absorbed  by  plethoric, 
London,  and  cannot  by  possibility 
return.  Now,  the  whole  annual  value 
of  the  lands  and  houses  in  Scotland 
does  not  exceed  ten  millions,  (in  1848, 
it  was  little  more  than  nine) — an 
amount  which  is  totally  inadequate 
to  afford  so  prodigious  a  deduction  as 
this,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  procuring 
authority  to  carry  our  own  schemes 
into  execution.  That  the  seventh  part 
of  the  rental  of  a  country  should  be 
drawn  away  from  it,  and  expended 
beyond  its  boundaries,  in  the  course 
of  simple  preliminary  investigations, 
is  not  only  an  exorbitant  abuse,  butr 
to  my  mind,  a  clear  demonstration 
of  the  total  falsity  of  the  system.  It 
may  have  worked  tolerably  when 
there  was  less  work  to  do ;  but  the 
amazing  increase  of  private  bills  du- 
ring the  last  few  years  must  render  a 
new  arrangement  necessary.  I  wish 
our  countrymen  would  be  a  little  more 
alive  to  the  vast  benefit  of  local  insti- 
tutions in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt,  that,  if  the  de- 
tails connected  with  all  the  private  bill* 
applicable  to  Scotland,  were  referred 
to  a  paid  board  of  commissioners  sitting 
permanently  in  Edinburgh,  whose 
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judgment  of  course  would  be  subject 
to  the  review  of  Parliament,  the  busi- 
ness would  be  got  through,  not  only 
more  cheaply,  but  with  greater  satis- 
faction and  dispatch  ?  I  cannot  see 
why  London  should  be  entitled  to  this 
exclusive  monopoly,  or  the  principle  of 
centralization  pushed  so  far  as  to  in- 
jure the  extremities  of  the  empire. 
The  private  committee  business  has 
already  become  an  absolute  nuisance 
to  the  whole  bulk  of  the  members. 
It  is  a  function  for  which  few  of  them 
have  been  educated,  which  is  in  itself 
highly  distasteful,  and,  moreover,  in- 
terferes most  materially  with  their 
public  duties.  Let  them,  then,  be  freed 
from  this  thraldom,  and  Scotland 
will  have  no  reason  to  complain.  We 
don't  ask  for  any  power  of  legislation ; 
we  only  require  that  within  and 
among  ourselves  the  necessary  inves- 
tigations shall  be  made.  This  can 
be  done  in  Edinburgh  quite  as  well  as 
in  London  ;  and  very  sorely  does  our 
poor  Metropolis  stand  in  need  of  such 
indigenous  support.  Dublin  has  its 
viceregal  court,  and  therefore  can 
make  some  stand  against  centraliza- 
tion. Edinburgh  has  nothing  left  her 
except  the  courts  of  law,  which  have 
been  pared  down  by  ignorant  experi- 
mentalists to  the  smallest  possible 
substance.  All  that  could  be  taken 
from  her  has  been  transferred  to  Lon- 
don. Her  local  boards,  her  officers 
of  state,  have  vanished  one  by  one ; 
and  scarce  any  remonstrance  has 
been  made  against  these  useless  and 
unjustifiable  aggressions. 

I  find  myself  getting  into  the  Mala- 
growther  vein,  so  I  had  better  pull 
np  in  time,  without  hinting  at  the 
existence  of  claymores.  Only  this, 
should  there  ever  be  a  decent  agita- 
tion in  Scotland,  you  will  find  the  old 
Tories  at  the  head  of  it,  demanding 
the  restitution  of  certain  ancient 
rights,  which  Whiggery  has  subvert- 
ed, and  Conservatism  trodden  under 
foot.  Undoubtedly,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  the  great  questions  of 
centralization  and  uniformity  will  be 
gravely  and  considerately  discussed, 
both  within  (and  without  the  walls  of 
the  British  Parliament.  Next  year 
it  is  probable  that  the  transit  between 
Edinburgh  and  London  will  be  effected 
in  fourteen  hours.  That  of  itself  will 
go  far  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  If 
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we  are  to  be  centralized,  let  the  work 
be  thoroughly  done ;  if  not,  let  us  get 
back  at  least  a  reasonable  portion  of 
our  own. 

But  to  the  committees.  You  can 
have  no  idea,  Bogle,  of  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  any  of  their  decisions. 
At  the  close  of  the  evidence,  counsel, 
agents,  and  spectators  are  uncere- 
moniously hustled  out  of  the  room, 
to  give  leisure  for  the  selected  sena- 
tors to  make  up  their  minds  on  the 
propriety  of  passing  or  rejecting  the 
preamble  of  the  bill.  In  the  lobby 
all  is  confusion.  Near  the  door  stand 
five-and-twenty  speculators*  all  of 
them  heavy  holders  of  stock,  some 
flushed  in  the  face  like  peonies,  some 
pale  and  trembling  with  excitement. 
The  banisters,  for  the  most  part, 
have  a  devil-may-care  look,  as  if  it 
mattered  little  to  them,  whether  the 
Dreep-daily  orPowhead's  gentry  shall 
carry  the  day.  And,  in  truth,  it  is  of 
little  consequence.  The  sittings  of 
this  committee  cannot  by  possibility 
be  prolonged,  and  as  most  of  the 
legal  gentlemen  have  other  briefs — 

"  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new." 

The  magistrates  of  Camlachie,  though 
sorely  agitated  for  the  integrity  of  that 
important  borough,  threatened  by  the 
Dreep-daily  Extension  with  imme- 
diate intersection,  yet  preserve  a  be- 
coming decorum  of  feature.  The 
senior  bailie  bows  a  dignified  assent  to 
the  protestations  of  the  Parliamentary 
solicitor,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  the 
bill  can  pass — such  an  interference  with 
vested  rights  never  can  be  sanctioned 
by  a  British  House  of  Commons,  &c. 
&c. ;  and  then,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to 
future  proceedings,  the  wily  Machiavel 
hints  that  at  all  events  the  House  of 
Lords  will  be  sure  to  put  the  matter 
right.  What  in  the  name  of  torture 
can  make  the  committee  deliberate  so 
long  ?  Two  hours  have  elapsed  since 
we  were  excluded,  and  yet  there  is 
no  indication  of  a  judgment.  The 
chairman  of  the  Powhead's  line,  which 
on  the  whole  has  had  the  worst  of 
it  in  evidence,  begins  to  gain  confi- 
dence from  the  delay.  Whispers  arise 
and  circulate  that  the  committee  are 
two  to  two,  the  chairman  not  being 
able  to  make  up  his  mind  either  way ; 
but  as  his  wife  is  a  third  cousin  of  a 
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Po  .vheads  director,  there  may  yet  be 
balm  in  Gilead.  Hark!  the  tinkling 
of  Ji  bell — there  is  a  buzz  as  of  a  hive 
ovc  rturned,  the  doors  are  opened,  and 
the  whole  crowd  rush  elbowing  in. 
Ho\v  provokingly  calm  are  the  coun- 
ten  mces  of  the  five  legislators  !  Not 
a  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  any  of  them 
to  betray  the  nature  of  their  deci- 
sion— nay,  with  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  positively  appalling,  the  chair- 
man is  elaborating  a  quill  into  a  tooth- 
pick until  order  shall  be  partially  re- 
stored. Now  for  the  dictum — "  The 
Coiimittee,  having  heard  evidence, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  preamble  of 
the  Dreep-daily  Extension  Bill  has  not 
beei  proved,  and  further,  that  the 
preamble  of  the  Powheads  Junction 
Bill  has  been  satisfactorily  proved, 
arid  they  intend  to  report  accord- 
ingly." One  second's  pause,  and  a 
triii  nphant  cheer  bursts  from  the  dig- 
nita ries  of  Camlachie.  The  five-and- 
twenty  speculators  darting  at  once  to 
the  door,  choke  up  the  entrance  for 
a  tine — divers  coat-tails  give  way, 
and  hats  disappear  in  the  scuffle — at 
last  they  break  out  from  the  Cloisters 
like  so  many  demoniacs,  fling  them- 
selves into  four- and- twenty  cabs,  and 
offer  triple  fares  for  immediate  trans- 
mission to  the  City.  One,  more  know- 
ing than  the  rest,  sneaks  down  to 
Westminster  Bridge,  finds  a  steamer 
just  starting,  makes  his  way  by  water 
to  the  Exchange;  and  five  minutes 
before  the  earliest  cab,  obstructed  by 
a  covey  of  coal- carts  in  the  Strand, 
can  retch  its  agitated  inmate  to  his 
broker,  his  speedier  rival  has  sold 
several  thousand  Dreep-dailys  to  un- 
witting and  unfortunate  purchasers, 
and  has  become  the  coveted  possessor 
of  every  Powhead  scrip  then  nego- 
tiable in  the  London  market.  If 
there  is  any  caricature  in  this  sketch 
I  shull  submit  to  do  penance  in  the 
pillory. 

1 t  :iink  I  have  now  bored  you  suffi- 
ciently with  railway  matters :  being 
a  literary  character,  you  may  like  to 
know  how  I  otherwise  employ  my 
time.  Imprimis,  I  have  not  attended 
a  single  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons It  is  quite  enough  to  spell 
one's  way  through  the  dreary  columns 
of  the  Times  after  the  matutinal  muf- 
fin, without  exposing  the  mind  to  the 
cruel!  ies  of  a  Maynooth  debate,  or  the 
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body  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  novel 
mode  of  ventilation.  I  find  the 
theatres  much  more  amusing,  not  from 
the  excellence  of  the  dramatic  per- 
formances, but  from  their  sheer  and 
gross  absurdity,  which,  without  actual 
experience,  is  almost  too  monstrous 
for  belief.  The  fact  is,  that  a  new 
Cockney  school  has  arisen,  ten  times 
more  twaddling  and  impotent  than 
the  ancient  academy  of  that  name. 
The  old  professors,  for  whom  I  always 
had  a  sneaking  kindness,  affected  a 
sort  of  solitary  grandeur,  deported 
themselves  with  the  conscious  swagger 
of  genius,  read  Tooke's  Pantheon, 
and  prated  of  the  Heathen  gods.  This 
was  very  harmless  and  innocent  pas- 
time ;  tiresome,  to  be  sure,  yet  laugh- 
able withal;  nor  did  it  call  for  any 
further  rebuke  than  an  occasional  tap 
upon  the  cranium  of  some  blockhead 
who  forsook  his  legitimate  sphere, 
thrust  himself  in  your  way,  and  be- 
came unsufferably  blatant.  Now  the 
spirit  of  the  times  has  changed.  The 
literary  youth  of  London  are  all  in  the 
facetious  line.  They  have  regular 
clubs,  at  which  they  meet  to  collate 
the  gathered  slang  and  pilfered  witti- 
cisms of  the  week  ;  periodical  compo- 
tations  to  work  these  materials  into 
something  like  a  readable  shape  ;  and 
hebdomadal  journals,  by  means  of 
which  their  choice  productions  are 
issued  to  a  wondering  world.  Now, 
though  a  single  gnat  can  give  you 
very  little  annoyance  in  the  course  of 
a  summer's  night,  the  evil  becomes 
serious  when  you  are  surrounded  with 
whole  scores  of  these  diminutive  ver- 
min, singing  in  your  ears,  buzzing  in 
your  hair,  and  lighting  incessantly  on 
your  face.  In  vain  you  turn  aside,  in 
hopes  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance.  Go 
where  you  will,  a  perfect  cloud  of 
midges  keeps  hovering  round  your 
head,  each  tiny  bloodsucker  sounding 
his  diminutive  horn,  in  the  full  and 
perfect  belief  that  he  discourses  most 
excellent  music.  Even  so,  in  London, 
are  you  surrounded  with  these  philo- 
sophers of  the  Cider-cellar.  Their 
works  stare  you  every  where  in  the 
face ;  the  magazines  abound  with  their 
wit;  their  songs,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  prurient  parodies,  are 
resonant  throughout  the  purlieus  of 
Coven t  Garden.  What  is  worse  than 
all,  they  have  wriggled  themselves 
it 
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iiito  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  theatres, 
persuaded  the  public  to  cashier  Shake- 
speare, who  is  now  utterly  out  of  date, 
and  to  instal  in  his  place  a  certain 
Mr  J.  R.  Plauche  as  the  leading  swan 
of  the  Thames.  In  giving  him  this 
prominent  place,  I  merely  echo  the 
opinions  of  his  compeers,  who  with 
much  modesty,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  praiseworthy  candour,  have 
acknowledged  his  pre-eminence  in  the 
modern  walk  of  the  drama,  and  with 
him  they  decline  competition.  The 
new  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  J.  Taylor 
and  Albert  Smith,  Esquires,  thus  bear 
testimony  to  his  merits  in  one  of  their 
inimitable  prologues : 

"  '  Fair  One  with  Golden  Locks :'  no, 

you  won't  do — 

PLANCHE  has  taken  the  shine  out  of  you : 
Who  runs  with  HIM,  it  may  be  safely 

reckon'd, 
Whate'er  the  odds,  must  come  in  '  a  bad 

second.'  " 

Ben  Jonson  never  penned  a  more 
delicate  or  classical  compliment,  albeit 
it  halteth  a  little.  Let  us  then  sub- 
mit to  the  better  judgment  of  our 
brethren,  and  bow  down  promis- 
cuously before  any  brazen  calf  which 
their  eager  idolatry  may  rear.  Let 
London  promulgate  the  law  of  letters, 
as  well  as  the  statutes  of  the  land. 
Therefore,  say  I,  away  with  Romeo, 
and  give  us  Cinderella  ;  banish  Ham- 
let, and  welcome  Sleeping  Beauty  ; 
let  the  Tempest  make  room  for  For- 
tunio  ;  and  Venice  Preserved  for  the 
gentle  Graciosa  and  Percinet !  Do 
you,  Bogle,  disencumber  your  study 
as  fast  as  you  can  of  these  absurd 
busts  of  the  older  dramatists,  now  fit 
for  nothing  but  targets  in  a  shooting- 
gallery.  Fling  the  effigies,  one  and 
all,  into  the  area ;  and  let  us  see,  in 
their  stead,  each  on  its  appropriate 
pedestal,  with  some  culinary  garland 
round  the  head,  new  stucco  casts  of 
J.  R.  Planche',  Albert  Smith,  and 
Gilbert  a-Beckett,  Esquires. 

After  all,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if 
the  public  lacketh  novelty?  Shake- 
speare has  had  possession  of  the  stage 
for  nearly  two  centuries— quite 
enough,  one  would  think7  to  pacify 
his  unconscionable  Mants.  We  have 
been  dosed  with  his  dramas  from  our 
youth  upwards.  Two  generations  of 
the  race  of  Kean  have,  in  our  own 


day,  perished,  after  a  series  of  air- 
stabs,  upon  Bosworth  field.  We  have 
seen  twenty  different  Hamlets  appear 
upon  the  damp  chill  platform  of  Elsi- 
nore,  and  fully  as  many  Romeos  in 
the  sunny  streets  of  Verona.  The 
nightingale  in  the  pomegranate-tree 
was  beginning  to  sing  hoarsely  and  out 
of  tune ;  therefore  it  was  full  time  that 
our  ears  should  be  dieted  with  other 
sounds.  Well,  no  sooner  was  the 
wish  expressed,  than  we  were  pre- 
sented with  "  Nina  Sforza,"  the 
"  Legend  of  Florence,"  and  several 
other  dramas  of  the  highest  class. 
Sheridan  Knowlcs  and  Sir  Edward 
Buhver  Lytton  professed  themselves 
ready  to  administer  any  amount  of 
food  to  the  craving  appetite  of  the  age 
— but  all  in  vain.  Tragedy  was  not 
what  we  wanted — nor  comedy — no, 
nor  even  passable  melodrama.  We 
sighed  for  something  of  a  more  ethereal 
sort,  and — laud  we  the  gods ! — the 
manna  has  descended  in  showers.  Go 
into  any  of  the 'London  theatres  now, 
and  the  following  is  your  bill  of  fare. 
Fairies  you  have  by  scores  in  flesh- 
coloured,  tights,  spangles,  and  paucity 
of  petticoats ;  gnomes  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  gigantic  glittering 
diamond  beetle,  to  the  grotesque  and 
dusky  tadpole.  Epicene  princes, 
whose  taper  limbs  and  swelling  busts 
are  well  worth  the  scrutiny  of  the 
opera- glass — dragons  vomiting  at 
once  red  flames  and  witticisms  about 
the  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square — 
Dan  O'Connell  figuring  in  the  fea- 
thers of  a  Milesian  owl — and  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom  smoking 
cigars  upon  the  parapets  of  Hunger- 
ford  Bridge !  AH  these  things  have 
I  seen,  Bogle,  yea,  and  cheered  them 
to  the  echo,  in  company  with  some 
thousand  Cockneys,  all  agape  at  the 
glitter  of  tinselled  pasteboard,  and 
the  glories  of  the  Catharine-wheel. 
Such  is  the  intellectual  banquet  which 
London,  queen  of  literature,  presents 
to  her  fastidious  children ! 

The  form  of  dramatic  composition 
now  most  in  vogue  is  the  burlesque  ; 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  great 
Planche,  "  the  original,  grand,  comic, 
romantic,  operatic,  melo- dramatic, 
fairy  extravaganza  I "  There  is  a  title 
for  you,  that  would  have  put  Polonius 
to  the  blush.  I  have  invested  some 
three  shillings  in  the  purchase  of  seve- 
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ral  of  these  works,  in  order  that  I  might 
gtu  ly  at  leisure  the  bold  and  brilliant 
wit,  the  elegant  language,  and  the  in- 
genious metaphors  which  had  entran- 
ced me  when  I  heard  them  uttered  from 
the  stage.  I  am  now  tolerably  master 
of  the  subject,  and  therefore  beg  leave, 
before  condescending  upon  details,  to 
hand  you  a  recipe  for  the  concoction 
of  one  of  these  delectable  dishes. 
Take  my  advice,  and  make  the  expe- 
riment yourself.  Red  Riding-Hood, 
I  tl  ink,  is  still  a  virgin  story ;  but, 
unless  you  make  haste,  she  will  be 
snapped  up,  for  they  are  rapidly  ex- 
hausting the  stores  of  the  "  Contes  des 
Feet."  Alexander  will  probably  give 
you  something  for  it,  or  you  can  try 
our  old  friend  Miller  at  the  Green. 
The  process  is  shortly  this.  Select  a 
fair}'  tale,  or  a  chapter  from  the 
Arabian  Nights;  write  out  th«  dra- 
ynatii  persona,  taking  care  that  you 
have  plenty  of  supernatural,  genii, 
elveF,  gnomes,  ghouls,  or  vampires,  to 
inak  3  up  a  competent  corps  de  ballet; 
work:  out  your  dialogue  in  slipshod 
verse,  with  as  much  slang  repartee  as 
you  possibly  can  «ram  in,  and  let 
ever'  couplet  contain  either  a  pun  or 
some  innuendo  upon  the  passing  events 
.of  the  day.  This  in  London  is  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  species  of  wit, 
and  .seldom  fails  to  bring  down  three 
distinct  rounds  of  applause  from  the 
galleries.  I  fear  you  may  be  tram- 
melled a  little  by  the  scantiness  of 
local  allusions.  Hungerford  Bridge 
and  Trafalgar  Square,  as  I  have  al- 
read}  hinted,  have  kept  the  Cockneys 
in  roiirs  of  laughter  for  years,  and  are 
dragged  forward  with  unrelenting 
perseverance,  but  still  undiminished 
effect ,  in  each  successive  extravaganza. 
I  suspect  you  will  find  that  the  popu- 
lace of  Glasgow  are  less  easy  to  be 
pickled,  and  somewhat  jealous  of 
quips  at  their  familiar  haunts.  How- 
ever, don't  be  down-hearted.  Go 
boldly  at  the  Gorbals,  tjie  Goosedubs, 
and  the  great  chimney-stalk  of  St 
Kollo -t ;  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
how  boldly  the  municipal  pulse  may 
bound  beneath  the  pressure  of  a  dex- 
terous finger.  Next,  you  must  com- 
pose ;ome  stanzas,  as  vapid  as  you. 
please,  to  be  sung  by  the  leading 
virgin  in  pantaloons  ;  or,  what  is  better 
still,  a  few  parodies  adapted  to  the 
most  popular  airs.  I  see  a  fine  field 
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for  your  ingenuity  in  the  Jacobite 
relics ;  they  are  entwined  with  our 
most  sacred  national  recollections,  and 
therefore  may  be  desecrated  at  will. 
Never  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the 
manifold  advantages  derivable  from 
a  free  use  of  the  trap -door  and  the 
flying-wires  ;  throw  in  a  transparency, 
an  Elysian  field,  a  dissolving  view, 
and  a  miniature  Vesuvius,  and 

"My  basnet  to  a  'prentice  cap, 
Lord  Surrey's  o'er  the  Till," 

you  will  take  all  Glasgow  by  storm, 
and  stand  henceforward  crowned  as 
the  young  Euripides  of  the  West. 

You  and  I,  in  the  course  of  our 
early  German  studies,  lighted,  as  I 
can  well  remember,  upon  the  Phan- 
tasus  of  Ludwig  Tieck.  I  attribute 
your  loss  of  the  first  prize  in  the  Moral 
Philosophy  class  to  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  you  threw  yourself  into 
his  glorious  Bluebeard  andFortunatus. 
In  truth  it  was  like  hearing  the  tales 
of  childhood  told  anew,  only  with  a 
manlier  tone,  and  a  clearer  and  more 
dignified  purpose.  How  lucidly  the 
early,  half-forgotten  images  were  re- 
stored under  the  touch  of  that  inimit- 
able artist !  What  a  luxury  it  was 
to  revel  with  the  first  favourites  of 
our  childhood,  now  developed 
into  full  life,  and  strength,  and 
stately  beauty !  With  these  be- 
fore us,  how  could  we  dare  be  infidels 
and  recreants  to  our  earlier  faith,  or 
smile  in  scorn  at  the  fanciful  loves 
and  cherished  dreams  of  infancy  ? 
Such  were  our  feelings,  nor  could  it 
well  be  otherwise ;  for  Tieck  was,  and 
is,  a  poet  of  the  highest  grade — not  a 
playwright  and  systematicjest-hunter; 
and  would  as  soon  have  put  forth  his 
hand  in  impious  challenge  against  the 
Ark,  as  have  stooped  to  become  a  buf- 
fooning pander  to  the  idle  follies  of 
the  million.  It  remained  for  Eng- 
land— great  and  classic  England — no, 
by  heavens !  I  will  not  do  her  that 
wrong — but  for  London,  and  London 
artists! — I  believe  that  is  the  proper 
phrase — after  having  exhausted  every 
other  subject  of  parody,  sacred  and 
profane,  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of 
childhood,  and  vulgarize  the  very 
earliest  impressions  which  are  con- 
veyed to  the  infant.  Are  not  the  men 
who  sit  down  deliberately  to  such  a 
task  more  culpable  than  even  the 
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nursery  jade  who  administers  gin  and 
opium  to  her  charge,  in  order  that  she 
may  steal  to  the  back- door  undis- 
turbed, and  there  indulge  in  surrepti- 
tious dalliance  with  the  dustman  ? 
Far  better  had  they  stuck  to  their  old 
trade  of  twisting  travesties  from 
Shakespeare  for  the  amusement  of 
elderly  idiots,  than  attempted  to  peo- 
ple Fairyland  with  the  palpable  deni- 
zens of  St  Giles.  The  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom,  indeed !  They 
may  well  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
Champions  of  Cockney dom  incarnate, 
setting  forth  on  their  heroic  quest 
from  the  rendezvous  in  the  Seven 
Dials. 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  their  indi- 
vidual feats,  although  I  must  needs 
say,  that  the  whole  of  these  produc- 
tions bear  a  marvellous  resemblance 
to  each  other.  There  is  no  more 
variety  in  any  of  them  than  can  be 
found  in  the  copious  advertisements  of 
the  Messrs  Doudney.  Still,  it  cannot 
but  be  that  some  gems  shall  scintillate 
more  than  others,  or,  at  all  events, 
be  of  coarser  and  duller  water.  'With 
conscious  impartiality,  and  without 
imputing  the  palm  of  slang  to  any 
particular  individual,  I  shall  give  the 
precedence  to  Gemini,  and  their  last 
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approved  duodecimo.  Messrs  Taylor 
and  Smith  have  bestowed  upon  the 
public  three  dramas — to  wit,  Valentine 
and  Orson,  Whittington  and  his  Cat, 
and  Cinderella.  I  have  not  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  with  the  earlier 
portions  of  this  trilogy;  but  I  have 
got  by  me  Cinderella,  of  which  title 
the  authors,  with  characteristic  purity, 
confess 

"'T would  be  proper  er 
To    say,    '  La    Cenerentola,'  from  the 
opera." 

You  shall  have  a  specimen,  Bogle, 
of  this  extremely  racy  production, 
which  I  strongly  recommend  you  to 
keep  in  view  as  a  model.  You  can- 
not have  forgotten  the  tale  of  the  poor 
deserted  maiden,  whose  loneliness  is 
thus  touchingly  described — 
"  From  poker,  tongs,  and  kitchen  stove, 

To  the  neglected  cellar, 
Is  all  the  change  I  ever  know — 

Oh,  hapless  Cinderella  ! " 

But  dear  Cinderellar  is  not  doomed 
to  mourn  in  dust  and  ashes  for  ever. 
A  prince  is  coming  to  her  rescue,  but 
in  disguise,  having  changed  suits  with 
his  own  valet.  Let  us  mark  the  man- 
ner of  his  introduction  to  the  interest- 
ing family  of  the  Baron  : — 


"  Baron. — The  Baron  Soldoff,  Baroness,  and  Misses ! 

I  thought  the  Prince  was  here !  (  To  CINDERELLA.)   Tell  me  who  this  is. 
Rodo. — (Bowing.}  I'm  but  a  humble  servant  of  his  Highness. 
Baron. — Where  is  he  ? 

Rodo. —  Sir,  he  waits  down-stairs  from  shyness. 

Baron. — Give  him  the  Baron's  compliments,  who  begs 

To  this  poor  hall  he'll  stir  his  princely  pegs. 

[c.     Exit  RODOLPH,  bowing. 

( To  musicians.}  Now  change  your  costumes,  quick  as  you  are  able, 

And  be  in  readiness  to  wait  at  table ; 

Here  are  the  pantry  keys,  (throws  them  up,}  and  there  the  cellar's. 

Now,  try  and  look  distingue — that's  good  fellows. 

[L.     Exeunt  musicians. 
Baroness.— -What  will  the  Browns  say  when  this  visit's  told  of  ? 

'Tis  a  new  era  for  the  house  of  Soldoff! 

QUARTETTE.— The  BARON,  BARONESS,  CINDERELLA,  and  PATCHOULIA. 

AIR. — '  The  Campbells  are  coming.' 
The  Prince  is  a-coming,  oh  dear,  oh  dear, 

The  Prince  is  a-coming,  oh  dear  ! 
The  Prince  is  a-coming,  with  piping  and  drumming, 

The  Prince  is  a-coming,  oh  dear,  oh  dear  ! 

[c.  A  grand  march.     Some  hunters  appear  marching  in  at  the  door,  when 
CAP  ILL  AIR  K,  in  the  ducal  cap,  puts  his  head  in  at  the  entrance  and  shouts. 


Capil. — Hold  hard  !  (music  and  procession  stop.} 

not  correct, 
You're  spoiling  a  magnificent  effect 


Come  back,  you  rauffs,  that's 
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Down  those  two  staircases  you've  got  to  go, 
A  la  (  The  Daughter  of  St  Mark/  you  know. 

[c.     They  retire. 

Bar-m. — That  was  the  Prince  who  show'd  his  face  just  now. 

Bareness. — What  a  fine  voice  ! 

llonle.—  What  eyes  ! 

Patt  k. —  And  what  a  brow ! 

Cin. — (aside.)  To  my  mind,  as  a  casual  spectator, 

If  that's  the  Prince,  he's  very  like  a  waiter. 

begins  again.  A  grand  procession  enters  the  gallery,  and  deploying  in  the 
centre,  proceeds  down  the  two  staircases  simultaneously.  Pages  with  hawks  on 
their  wrists.  Hunters  with  dead  game,  deer,  hsrons,  wild-ducks,  fyc.  Men-at- 
Arms.  Banners  with  the  Prince's  Arms,  fyc.  Ladies  and  Cavaliers.  Flower - 
,7 'iris  strewing  flowers.  RODOLPH  with  wand.  CAPILLAIRE  as  the  Prince.  His 
train  held  up  by  two  diminutive  pages. 

Capil. — (as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  stage,  advancing  to  the  front  is  almost  tripped  up 
by  the  pages  mismanaging  his  train.     He  turns  round  sharply.} 
If  you  do  that  again,  you'll  get  a  whipping ; 
It  won't  do  for  a  Duke  to  be  caught  tripping. 
Let  our  train  go.  [Some  of  the  procession  are  moving  off.  B. 

What  are  you  at  ?     Dear,  dear  ! 
We  don't  mean  that  train  there,  but  this  train  here. 
(Pointing  to  the  train  of  his  robe,  the  pages  leave  their  hold  of  it.) 

Baron. — This  princely  visit  is  a  condescension — 

Capil — Now  don't — 

Barovets.— (curtsies)  A  grace  to  which  we've  no  pretension. 

Capil — Bless  me  ! 

Patch. — (curtseying)  An  honour  not  to  be  believed. 

Capil— Oh,  Lord ! 

Patch — (curtseying}  A  favour  thankfully  received. 

Baror. — (bowing  again)  This  princely  visit — 

Capil.— (impatiently)  You've  said  that  before. 

Gammon  !  We  know  we're  a  tremendous  bore. 

We're  a  plain  man,  and  don't  like  all  this  fuss ; 

Accept  our  game,  but  don't  make  game  of  us. 

(Looking  about  him.) 

Well,  Baron,  these  are  comfortable  quarters, 

(Examining  Rondeletia  and  Patchoulia.) 

And  you  hang  out  two  very  '  plummy  '  daughters. 
Ronde. — What  wit! 
Patch.—  What  humour  ! 

Cin. —  (aside)  And  what  language — '  plummy ! ' 

Capil. — We  like  your  wife,  too.     Tho'  not  young  she's  '  crummy. ? 
Cin. —  (aside)  And  '  crummy,'  too.     Well,  these  are  odd  words,  very  ! 

I'm  sure  they're  not  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

(Attendant  throws  open  door.     L.) 
Atten.--'Witiles  is  on  the  table. 
Baron. — (interrupting  him)        Hush,  you  lout. 

He  means,  your  grace,  the  banquet  waits  without. 

If  at  our  humble  board  you'll  deign  to  sit  ? 
Capil.-  -Oh,  I'm  not  proud.     I'll  peck  a  little  bit. 
Baron.  —For  your  attendants — 
Capil.-  -  Don't  mind  them  at  all. 

Stick  the  low  fellows  in  the  servants'  hall. 

Baron,  —(presenting  the  Baroness  for  Capillaire  to  take  to  dinner.)     My  wife. 
Capil.-  -No,  no,  old  chap,  you  take  the  mother. 

Young  'uns  for  me  (takes  Patchoulia  under  one  arm.) 
Here's  one,  (takes  Rondeletia,) 
And  here's  another. 
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[As  they  are  going  out  (L.)  the  PKINCE,  forgetting  himself,  passes  before  CAPILLAIRE. 

Capil. — Halloa !  where  are  you  shoving  to,  you  scrub  ? 
Now  for  .pot-luck,  and  woe  betide  the  grub." 

Match  me  that,  Bogle,  if  you  can !  There  is  wit,  genius,  and  polish  for 
you !  No  wonder  that  the  "  School  for  Scandal "  has  been  driven  off  the  field. 
But  we  must  positively  indulge  ourselves  with  a  love  scene,  were  it  merely  to 
qualify  the  convulsions  into  which  we  have  been  thrown  by  the  humour  of 
these  funny  fellows.  Mark,  learn,  and  understand  how  ladies  are  to  be  wooed 
and  won — 

"  (Enter  PRINCE  RODOLPH.)  L. 

Rodo. — How's  this — what,  tears ! — Enough  to  float  a  frigate  ! 
Patch.— Sir ! 
Ronde.—       Sir ! 
Rodo. —  Oh,  it's  the  valet  they  look  big  at ! 

Come,  what's  the  row  ? — peace-maker's  my  capacity. 
Ronde. — Low  wretch  ! 

Patch. —  I  shudder,  man,  at  your  audacity ! 

How  dare  you  interfere  'twixt  your  superiors  ? 
Rodo.— 'Twas  pity ! 

Ronde. —  Gracious !  pity  from  inferiors  ! 

Rodo. — Nay,  dry  your  eyes,  your  quarrel's  cause  I've  found, 

(sings')  Oh,  'tis  love,  'tis  love,  'tis  love  that  makes  the  world  go  round 
The  Prince  is  a  sad  dog,  he'll  pop  away, 
And  bag  you  ten  and  twenty  hearts  a-day; 
Knocks  ladies  down  like  nine-pins,  with  a  look, 
And  worst  of  all  can  not  be  brought  to  book. 
He  sha'n't  dim  those  eyes  long,  my  darlings,  shall  he  ? 
Patch. —  Why,  you  mad  flunky! 

Ronde. —  Why,  you  maniac  valet ! 

Patch. — Why,  you  impertinent  piece  of  pretension ! 
Ronde. — To  call  him  man  would  be  a  condescension. 

A  valet,  paugh !  (going.) 

Prince. —  A  clear  case  of  cold  shoulder. 

Patch. — We'll  have  you  trounced,  e'er  you're  a  minute  older ! 

[Exeunt  RONDELETIA  and  PATCHOULIA.     (n.) 
Prince — (R.)  But  listen,  for  a  moment.     No,  they're  gone, 
Well,  this  is  Cocker's  old  rule,  '  set  down  one.' 
I  had  no  notion,  while  I  was  genteel, 
How  very  small  indeed  a  man  may  feel. 
I've  made  what  Capillaire  calls  a  '  diskivery.' 
I  wonder  what's  my  value  out  of  livery  ! 
But  here  comes  humble  little  Cinderella  (R)  ; 
I  feel  I  love  her— let's  see,  shall  I  tell  her  ? 

[Enter  CINDERELLA. 

Cin. — I've  taken  up  the  coffee,  not  too  soon, 
And  made  all  tidy  for  the  afternoon. 
I  think— 

Prince —  What  do  you  think,  you  little  gipsy  ? 

Cin. — I  think  the  Prince  and  Pa  are  getting  tipsy. 
Prince — Well,  darling,  here  I  am  again  you  see. 
Cin. — You  don't  mean  you  were  waiting  here  for  me  ? 
Prince — Yes,  but  I  was  though ;  and  can't  you  guess  why  ? 
Cin — You  thought  that  I  popp'd  out  upon  the  sly  ? 
Prince — I  have  a  secret  for  you — I'm  in  love! 
Cin.— (dolefully)  Who  with  ? 
Prince. —  With  you — fact !  There's  my  hand  and  glove — 

Do  you  return  my  passion  and  forgive  me  ? 
Cin. — I  never  do  return  what  people  give  me. 
Prince. — Then  keep  my  heart ! 

Cin —  Mine  kicks  up  such  a  bobbery, 

I'll  give  it  you;  exchange,  you  know,  's  no  robbery. 
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Prince — We'll  wed  next  week — a  house  I'll  see  about. 
Cin — I'd  go  Avith  you — but  I've  no  Sunday  out." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  did  I  say?  bistoury  at  Guy's.  Bogle,  if  you 
Esther  Ovid  and  Tibullus.  What  a  ever  should  be  in  love,  take  a  lesson 
beautiful  picture  of  innocence  is  con-  from  these  great  masters,  and  your 
veved  in  that  suggestive  line —  suit  is  sure  to  prosper.  Not  a  serv- 

«  You  thought  that  I  popp'd  out  upon     ™S-™&  in  the  Saltmarket  but  must 
the  sly  ! "  yield  to  such  fervid  and  impassioned 

eloquence. 

It  is  too  natural  for  fiction.  It  must  Talking  of  songs,  I  shall  just  give 
be  a  reminiscence  of  departed  bliss — a  you  the  interesting  ditty  wjth  which. 
sig;i  wafted  from  the  street-door  of  a  this  excellent  extravaganza  concludes, 
furnished  lodging-house  in  Blooms-  There  is  a  fine  moral  in  it,  which  you 
buiy,  when  our  authors  plied  the  will  do  well  to  lay  to  heart. 

"  CINDERELLA  sings. 
When  lords  shall  fall  before  my  throne, 
'  And  dare  not  call  their  souls  their  own, 
On  my  slippery  path,  lest  I  should  fall, 
I'll  think  on  the  COAL-HOLE,  and  sing  so  small — 
With  my  slipper  so  fine. 

Tra-la,  Tra-la ! 
GORGEOUS  TABLEAU. 

{Cnrt<nn  falUr 

Yes !  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  substitute  for  Shakespeare.  From  six 
after  all,  the  Coal-hole  is  their  genuine  fairy  dramas,  composed  by  the  Witty 
Agf  nippe.  Wizard,  I  shall  select  "  Graciosa  and 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  slight  Percinet."  A  very  short  sample  will, 
spe(  imen  of  Planche,  by  way  of  I  opine,  convince  you  that  his  popu- 
change  ?  It  is  not  fair  to  give  an  en-  larity  is  as  deserved  as  it  assuredly  is 
tire  monopoly  to  Messrs  Taylor  and  extensive.  Hasten  we,  then,  to  the 
Smhh,  however  eminent  their  deserts,  glorious  tournament  of  the  Cockneys, 
go  l3t  us  dedicate  a  moment  to  the 

•  "  Enter  (c.)  the  KINO,  Heralds,  Nobles,  and  Ladies  of  the  Court,  the  Six  Knights, 
viz.-. — SIR  REGENT  CIRCUS,  Knight  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth;  SIR  LAD  LANE, 
Kniijlit  of  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks  ;  SIR  SNOW  HILL,  Knight  of  the  Saracen's 
Head;  SIR  LUDG-ATB  HI-LI*,  Knight  of  the  Belle  Sauvage  ;  SIR  FLEET  STREET, 
Knicht  of  the  BoU-in-Tun;  and  SIR  CHARING  CROSS,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Cross. 

CHORUS. 
('  To  the  Gay  Tournament^) 

To  the  gay  tournament 

The  Queen  of  Beauty  goes ; 

He  shall  gain  a  prize  from  her 

Who  most  his  courage  shows — 

Singing,  singing,  t  Though  others  fair  may  be, 

Nobody,  nobody,  can  be  compared  to  thee  I ' 
Grog. — Soon  will  the  conqueror, 

With  trophy  and  with  wreath, 

Kneel  on  his  bended  knee 

My  throne  low  beneath — 

Singing,  singing,  *  Though  others  fair  may  be, 

Nobody,  nobody  can  be  compared  with  me.' 
King,  Lord  Nimroddy,  and  Graciosa,  (aside,) 

Bold  must  the  champion  be 

Who  can  that  boast  maintain ; 

He,  for  audacity, 

The  prize  must  surely  gain. 

Swinging,  hanging  on  the  highest  tree, 

For  such  a  lie,  such  a  lie,  he  deserves  to  be. 
Cho. — To  the  gay  tournament,  &c.  [Exeunt,  (u.) 
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SCENE  IV.  TILT-IARJD  OF  THE  PALACE.  The  Lists  set  out  for  a  Tournament. 
Throne  for  the  QUEEN  OF  BEAUTY;  another  for  the  KING;  a  Chair  of  State  for 
the  PRINCESS.  Pavilions  of  the  Knights-  Challengers,  $c. 

GROGNON,  KING,  GRACIOSA,  Knights,  Courtiers,  Guards,  Heralds,  fyc.,  discovered. 
Herald.  —  O  yes  I  O  yes!  O  yes!  take  notice,  pray, 

Here  are  six  noble  knights,  in  arms  to-day  • 

Who  swear,  that  never  yet  was  lady  seen 

So  lovely  as  our  new-elected  Queen  ! 

Against  all  comers  they  will  prove  'tis  so. 

Oh  yes  !  oh  yes  !  oh  yes  ! 

Enter  PER  CINE  T  (L.)  in  Green  Armour. 
Per.  —  I  say,  oh  no  ! 

Grog.  —  "Who's  this  Jack  in  the  green  ? 
Gra.  [aside]  Sure,  /  know  who  ! 

King.  —  Do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 
Per.  —  And  mean  it,  too  ! 

King.  —  How  !  come  to  court,  and  say  just  what  you  mean  ! 

You're  a  Green  Knight,  indeed  ! 
Per.  —  Sir  Turnham  Green  ! 

Of  Brentford's  royal  house  a  princely  scion, 

Knight  of  its  ancient  order,  the  Red  Lion  ; 

Baron  of  Hammersmith,  a  Count  of  Kew, 

Marquis  of  Kensington,  and  Lord  knows  who. 

But  all  these  titles  willingly  I  waive 

For  one  more  dear  —  Fair  Graciosa's  slave  ! 

I'll  prove  it,  on  the  crest  of  great  or  small, 

She's  Beauty's  Queen,  who  holds  my  heart  in  thrall, 

And  Grognon  is  a  foul  and  ugly  witch  ! 
King.  —  If  you're  a  gentleman,  behave  as  sich  ! 
Per.  —  Come  one,  come  all  !  here,  I  throw  down  my  gage  ! 
King.  —  A  green  gage,  seemingly  ! 
Grog.  —  I  choke  with  rage  ! 

To  arms  !  my  knights  ! 

[  The  Knights  enter  their  Pavilions. 

Gra.  —  I'll  bet  a  crown  he  mills  'em  ! 

r.—  Laissez  Aller  !  That's  go  it,  if  it  kills  'em  !  " 


I  have  no  patience  for  such  pitiful 
slaver  !  And  yet  this  is  the  sort  of 
trash  which  half  London  is  flocking 
nightly  to  see,  and  for  which  the  glo- 
rious English  drama  has  been  discard- 
ed and  disdained  ! 

I  lay  down  my  pen  in  utter  weari- 
ness of  the  flesh.  The  jingle  of  that 


last  jargon  is  still  ringing  in  my  ears ; 
and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it — for  if 
I  do  not  speedily,  I  am  booked  as  a 
Bauldie  for  life — I  shall  step  down  to 
Astley's,  and  refresh  my  British  feel- 
ings by  beholding  Mr  Gomersal  over- 
thrown (for  the  twentieth  time  this 
season)  upon  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
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THIS  remarkable  book  contains  a 
denunciation,  by  an  angry  and  an  able 
inun,  of  some  of  the  most  pressing 
practical  evils  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
system.  The  celibacy  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  mysteries  of  the  confessional, 
the,  usurpations  of  priestly  direction 
in  the  economy  of  families,  in  the 
control  of  women,  and  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children — these  are  the  objects 
against  which  the  historian  of  France 
no^v  directs  the  arrows  of  his  indigna- 
tio'i,  and  which  he  seeks  to  drive 
from  among  his  countrymen  by  his 
earnest  and  energetic  attacks.  His 
hot  tility  has  probably  been  prompted, 
in  part,  by  the  strong  feelings  of 
jea  ousy  at  present  existing  in  France 
between  the  Universities  and  the 
C lurch.  But  his  work  is  not  profess- 
edly, nor  principally,  directed  to  that 
subject  of  controversy.  It  embraces 
a  larger  question,  affecting  the  vari- 
ous relations  of  private  life,  and  not 
eon  lined  to  one  form  or  phasis  of 
fanaticism.  It  deserves  the  anxious 
consideration  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  progress  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, and  may  teach  a  valuable  lesson 
to  many  who  may,  at  first  sight,  seem 
to  le  far  removed  from  the  mischief 
which  it  seeks  to  remedy. 

For  centuries  past,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  great  disease  of  France  has 
been  the  disorder  in  its  domestic  rela- 
tions. That  amidst  the  general  sur- 
render of  its  upper  classes  in  former 
time  s  to  levity,  "and  something  more," 
there  were  many  exceptions  of  family 
happiness  and  purity,  is  as  certain  as 
that  human  nature,  in  its  worst  state 
of  d(  pravity,  will  ever  assert  its  better 
tendencies,  and  give  indications  of  the 
ethereal  source  from  which  it  has 
spru;ig.  But,  that  the  prevailing  tone 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  given  the 
tone  to  others,  was  long  of  the  most 
lax  ( r  licentious  character,  admits  of 
little  doubt ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
public  corruption  and  anarchy  should 
have  followed  fast  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion ->f  private  restraints.  The  same 
form  of  the  evil  may  not  now  exist ; 
bnt  the  book  before  us  exhibits 
proofs  that  there  is  still  a  want  of 


that  harmony  in  conjugal  life  that 
is  essential  as  the  foundation  of 
solid  virtue  and  social  prosperity. 
The  husband  and  the  wife  are  still 
separated  from  each  other ;  not,  it 
may  be,  by  a  lover,  but  by  a  priest. 
There  is  the  same  want  of  sympa- 
thy as  ever,  the  same  mutual  alien- 
ation of  hearts,  the  same  absence 
of  that  kindly  agency  of  mind  on 
mind,  which  is  needed  to  strengthen 
the  intellect  of  the  woman  and  to 
purify  the  spirit  of  the  man.  It  is 
this  state  of  things  that  has  roused 
the  energies  of  a  writer  not  remark- 
able for  his  prejudices  against  the 
Catholic  church  in  her  earlier  con- 
stitution, but  who  thinks  he  sees  her 
now  at  his  own  door,  undermining 
household  authority,  and  stealing 
from  every  man  the  affections  of  those 
who  are  united  to  him  by  the  tender  - 
est  ties,  and  whom  he  cannot  cease 
to  love,  even  when  his  love  has 
ceased  to  be  returned. 

Michelet's  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  treats  of  "  Direc- 
tion," or  spiritual  superintendence  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  containing  a 
historical  view  of  clerical  influence 
during  that  period ;  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  policy  and  power  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  second  discusses  the 
character  of  "Direction"  in  general, 
and  particularly  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  third  is  specially  de- 
voted to  the  subject  "  Of  the  Family," 
and  winds  up  the  work,  by  showing 
the  operation  of  the  poison  in  the 
most  vital  part  of  the  frame. 

The  preface  to  the  first  edition 
contains  powerful  passages.  We  ex- 
tract some  of  the  best  of  them  from 
the  English  translation  by  Mr  Cocks, 
which  is  sufficiently  respectable  for 
our  present  purpose. 

"  The  question  is  about  our  family : 
— that  sacred  asylum  in  which  we  all 
desire  to  seek  the  repose  of  the  heart, 
when  our  endeavours  have  proved  fruit- 
less, and  our  illusions  are  no  more. 
We  return  exhausted  to  the  domestic 
hearth ;  but  do  we  find  there  the  repose 
we  sigh  for  ? 
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"  Let  us  not  dissemble,  but  acknow- 
ledge to  ourselves  how  things  are : 
there  is  in  our  family  a  sad  difference 
of  sentiment,  and  the  most  serious  of  all. 

"  We  may  speak  to  our  mothers, 
wives,  and  daughters,  on  any  of  the 
subjects  which  form  the  topics  of  our 
conversation  with  indifferent  persons, 
such  as  business  or  the  news  of  the  day, 
but  never  on  subjects  that  .affect  the 
heart  and  moral  life,  such  as  eternity, 
religion,  the  soul,  and  God. 

"  Choose,  for  instance,  the  moment 
when  we  naturally  feel  disposed  to  medi- 
tate w  ith  our  family  in  common  thought, 
some  quiet  evening  at  the  family-table ; 
venture  even  there,  in  your  own  house, 
at  your  own  fireside,  to  say  one  word 
about  these  things  ;  your  mother  sadly 
shakes  her  head,  your  wife  contradicts 
you ;  your  daughter,  by  her  very  silence, 
shows  her  disapprobation.  They  are  on 
one  side  of  the  table,  and  you  on  the 
other — and  alone. 

"  One  would  think  that  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  opposite  you,  was  seated 
an  invisible  personage  to  contradict 
whatever  you  may  say. 

"  But  how  can  we  be  astonished  at 
this  state  of  our  family  ?  Our  wives 
and  daughters  are  brought  up  and  go- 
verned by  our  enemies  ! 

*  *  *  * 

"  Our  enemies,  T  repeat  it,  in  a  more 
direct  sense,  as  they  are  naturally  en- 
vious of  marriage  and  family  life.  This, 
I  know  full  well,  is  rather  their  misfor- 
tune than  their  fault.  An  old  lifeless 
system,  of  mechanical  functions,  can 
want  but  lifeless  partisans.  Nature, 
however,  reclaims  her  rights  :  they  feel 
painfully  that  family  is  denied  them, 
and  they  console  themselves  only  by 
troubling  ours. 


"  This  lifeless  spirit,  let  us  call  it  by 
its  real  name,  Jesuitism,  formerly  neu- 
tralized by  the  different  manners  of  liv- 
ing, of  the  orders,  corporations,  and  re- 
ligious parties,  is  now  the  common  spirit 
which  the  clergy  imbibes  through  a  spe- 
cial education,  and  which  its  chiefs 
make  no  difficulty  in  confessing.  A 
bishop  has  said,  '  We  are  Jesuits,  all  Je- 
suits ; '  and  nobody  has  contradicted  him. 

"  The  greater  part,  however,  are  less 
frank :  Jesuitism  acts  powerfully  through 
the  medium  of  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  strangers  to  it ;  namely,  the  Sul- 
picians,  who  educate  the  clergy,  the  Ig- 
norantins,  who  instruct  the  people,  and 
the  Lazarist?,  who  direct  six  thousand 
Sisters  of  Charity,  and  have  in  their 


hands   the    hospitals,  schools,    charity- 
offices,  &c. 

"  So  many  establishments,  so  much 
money,  so  many  pulpits  for  preaching 
aloud,  so  many  confessionals  for  whis- 
pering, the  education  of  two  hundred 
thousand  boys,  and  six  hundred  thou- 
sand girls,  the  management  of  several 
millions  of  women,  form  together  a 
powerful  machine.  The  unity  it  pos- 
sesses in  our  days  might,  one  would  sup- 
pose, alarm  the  state.  This  is  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  whilst  the 
state  prohibits  association  among  the 
laity,  it  has  encouraged  it  among  the 
ecclesiastics.  It  has  allowed  them  to 
form  a  most  dangerous  footing  among 
the  poorer  classes,  the  union  of  work- 
men, apprentice-houses,  association  of 
servants  who  are  accountable  to  priests, 
&c.  &c. 

"  Unity  of  action,  and  the  monopoly  of 
association,  are  certainly  two  powerful 
levers. 

*  *  *  * 

"  That  which  constitutes  the  gravity 
of  this  age,  I  may  even  say  its  holiness, 
is  conscientious  work,  which  promotes 
attentively  the  common  work  of  hu- 
manity, and  facilitates  at  its  own  expense 
the  work  of  the  future.  Our  forefathers 
dreamed  much,  and  disputed  much.  But 
we  are  labourers,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  our  furrow  has  been  blessed.  The 
soil  which  the  middle  ages  left  us  still 
covered  with  brambles,  has  produced  by 
our  efforts  so  plentiful  a  harvest,  that  it 
already  envelopes,  and  will  presently 
hide  the  old  inanimate  post  that  expected 
to  stop  the  plough. 

"  And  it  is  because  we  are  workmen, 
and  return  home  fatigued  every  even- 
ing, that  we  need  more  than  others  the 
repose  of  the  heart.  Our  board  and 
fireside  must  again  become  our  own ;  we 
must  no  longer  find,  instead  of  repose, 
at  home,  the  old  dispute  which  has  been 
settled  by  science  and  the  world ;  nor 
hear  from  our  wife  or  child,  on  our  pil- 
low, a  lesson  learnt  by  heart,  and  the 
words  of  another  man. 

"  Women  follow  willingly  the  strong. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  in  this  case 
they  have  followed  the  weak  1 

"  It  must  be  that  there  is  an  art  which 
gives  strength  to  the  weak.  This  dark 
art,  which  consists  in  surprising,  fasci- 
nating, lulling,  and  annihilating  the  will, 
has  been  investigated  by  me  in  this  vo- 
lume. The  seventeeth  century  had  the 
theory  of  it,  and  ours  continues  the 
practice." 

We  shall  not  follow  the  writer  in 
his  review  of  Jesuitical  influences  in 
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the  seventeenth  century,  though  it 
contains  much  that  might  excite  re- 
in irk  and  deserve  attention.  We 
hasten  to  the  more  urgent  question — 
the  state  of  matters  as  they  exist  at 
the  present  hour. 

The  root  of  the  evil,  as  Michelet 
thinks,  lies  in  the  position  of  the 
priesthood.  We  are  far  from  adopt- 
ing all  his  views,  and  would  decline 
any  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  a 
body  of  men  who,  under  any  form  of 
Christianity,  must  do  good  in.  many 
quarters,  and  must  contain  numerous 
examples  of  faithful  and  fervent  piety. 
Bi  t  in  so  far  as  the  system  of  the 
Romish  church  is  vicious  and  inju- 
rious, it  is  of  vital  moment  that  we 
should  trace  the  effect  to  its  cause. 
Much  evil,  we  think,  is  ascribable  to 
tin;  doctrines  of  that  church,  and  of 
every  other  that  too  highly  exalts  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  priest  as 
compared  with  the  people.  But,  dis- 
missing these  for  the  present,  the 
peculiar  discipline  of  the  Romish  sys- 
tem deserves  our  immediate  consi- 
dei  ation ;  and  here  our  attention  is 
first  attracted  by  a  striking  charac- 
teristic, the  CELIBACY  of  the  clergy. 
Let  us  hear  how  so  important  a  pe- 
cul'arity  is  thought  to  operate  by  this 
acite  observer: — 

'•  We  think,  without  enumerating  the 
too  well-known  inconveniences  of  their 
present  state,  that  if  the  priest  is  to  ad- 
vis<  the  family,  it  is  good  for  him  to 
knew  what  a  family  is ;  that  as  a  mar- 
ried man  (or  a  widower,  which  would 
be  ;  till  better,)  of  a  mature  age  and  ex- 
perience, one  who  has  loved  and  suf- 
fer<  d,  and  whom  domestic  affections 
have  enlightened  upon  the  mysteries  of 
moral  life,  which  are  not  to  be  learned 
by  guessing,  he  would  possess  at  the 
same  time  more  affection,  and  more 
wist  lorn. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Why  torment  a  blind  man  by  speak- 
ing to  him  of  colours  ?  He  answers 
vagiely ;  occasionally  he  may  guess 
prei  ty  nearly ;  but  how  can  it  be  helped  ? 
he  cannot  see. 

"  And  do  not  think  that  the  feelings 
of  the  heart  can  be  guessed  at  more 
easi  y.  A  man  without  wife  or  child 
mig  it  study  the  mysterious  working  of 
a  fa  nily  in  books  and  the  world  for  ten 
thox  sand  years  without  ever  knowing 
one  word  about  them.  Look  at  these 
mer  :  it  is  neither  time,  opportunity 
nor  facility,  that  they  lack  to  acquire 
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knowledge  ;  they  pass  their  lives  with 
women  who  tell  them  more  than  they 
tell  their  husbands  ;  they  know,  and  yet 
they  are  ignorant ;  they  know  all  a 
woman's  acts  and  thoughts,  but  they  are 
ignorant  precisely  of  what  is  the  best 
and  most  intimate  part  of  her  character, 
and  the  very  essence  of  her  being.  They 
hardly  understand  her  as  a  lover,  (of 
God  or  man,)  still  less  as  a  wife,  and 
not  at  all  as  a  mother.  Nothing  is  more 
painful  than  to  see  them  sitting  down 
awkwardly  by  the  side  of  a  woman  to 
caress  her  child  ;  their  manner  towards 
it  is  that  of  flatterers  or  courtiers — any- 
thing but  that  of  a  father. 

"  What  I  pity  the  most  in  the  man 
condemned  to  celibacy,  is  not  only  the 
privation  of  the  sweetest  joys  of  the  - 
heart,  but  that  a  thousand  objects  of  the 
natural  and  moral  world  are,  and  ever 
will  be,  a  dead  letter  to  him.  Many 
have  thought,  by  living  apart,  to  dedi- 
cate their  lives  to  science  ;  but  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  In  such  a  morose 
and  crippled  life,  science  is  never 
fathomed  ;  it  may  be  varied,  and  super- 
ficially immense  ;  but  it  escapes — for  it 
will  not  reside  there.  Celibacy  gives  a 
restless  activity  to  researches,  intrigues, 
and  business — a  sort  of  huntsman's 
eagerness — a  sharpness  in  the  subtilties 
of  school-divinity  and  disputation  :  this 
is  at  least  the  effect  it  had  in  its  prime. 
If  it  makes  the  senses  keen  and  liable  to 
temptation,  certainly  it  does  not  soften 
the  heart.  Our  terrorists  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  were 
monks.  Monastic  prisons  were  always 
the  most  cruel.  A  life  systematically 
negative — a  life  without  its  functions — 
developes  in  man  instincts  that  are  hos- 
tile to  life ;  he  who  suffers  is  willing  to 
make  others  suffer.  The  harmonious 
and  fertile  parts  of  our  nature,  which 
on  the  one  hand  incline  to  goodness,  and 
on  the  other  to  genius  and  high  inven- 
tion, can  hardly  ever  withstand  this 
partial  suicide. 

*  *  *  * 

"  I  have  never  been  insensible  either 
to  the  humiliation  of  the  church,  or  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  priest.  I  have  them 
all  present,  both  before  my  imagination 
and  in  my  heart.  I  have  followed  this 
unfortunate  man  in  the  career  of  priva- 
tions, and  in  the  miserable  life  into 
which  he  is  dragged  by  the  hand  of  a 
hypocritical  authority.  And  in  his  lone- 
liness, on  his  cold  and  melancholy  hearth, 
where  he  sometimes  weeps  at  night,  let 
him  remember  that  a  man  has  often 
wept  with  him,  and  that  I  am  that 
man." 
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We  partly  know  the  object  and 
origin  of  the  middle  age  institution  of 
celibacy  among  the  clergy.  It  was 
intended  to  check  the  tendency  to 
secularize  benefices.  It  was  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  a  church  militant. 
It  might  do  good,  or  at  least  it  could 
do  little  harm,  where  aged  and  self- 
mortified  men  were  the  occupants  of 
the  office.  But  a  youthful  priesthood, 
established  in  all  the  comforts  or  the 
luxuries  of  a  state  endowment,  mov- 
ing and  officiating  in  a  sphere  where 
leisure  and  refinement  give  an  impulse 
to  the  heart  and  fancy,  and  yet  con- 
demned to  a  renunciation  of  all  the 
charities  of  family  union,  of  all  the 
affections  of  a  lover,  a  husband,  a 
father — how  unnatural  a  position  is 
this,  how  detrimental  to  usefulness, 
how  dangerous  to  virtue!  Suppos- 
ing, even,  that  the  vow  is  kept  in  its 
spirit,  and  perhaps  its  violation  is  not 
the  greatest  imaginable  mischief,  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  such  solitary 
seclusion  on  ordinary  minds !  What 
power  shall  protect  the  mass  of  the 
profession  from  an  envious  sourness 
of  heart  at  the  sight  of  that  happi- 
ness in  others,  which  in  a  moment, 
it  may  be  of  rashness,  they  have  re- 
linquished for  themselves.  "  Croire 
qu'un  voeu,  quelques  prieres,  une  robe 
noire  sur  le  dos,  vont  vous  delivrer 
de  la  chair,  et  vous  faire  un  pur 
esprit,  n'est-ce  pas  chose  puerile?" 
We  hope  and  are  sure  it  is  not  often 
so;  but  can  we  say  that  sometimes 
the  dark  and  deserted  spirit  of  the 
priest  may  not  look  on  the  happiness 
of  families  with  an  approach  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Evil  One,  when  gazing 
at  our  First  Parents  in  their  state  of 
innocence  ? — 
"  Sight  hateful !  sight  tormenting  !  thus 

these  two 

Emparadised  in  one  another's  arms — 
While  I—" 

But  this  is  not  all.  Thus  doomed 
to  the  dreary  isolation  of  a  manque, 
and  mutilated  life,  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  his  privations,  retaining  his  na- 
tural passions,  his  longings  of  the 
heart  and  affections,  the  Romish  priest 
is  employed  in  no  ordinary  task  of  cle- 
rical occupation  or  superintendence — 
in  preaching  merely  or  in  prayer — in 
the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  afflicted. 
The  CONFESSIONAL  is  added  to  his 
duties,  as  if  on  purpose  to  enhance  the 
misery  of  his  condition,  and  the  mis- 
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chief  of  his  influence.  And  with  whom 
is  the  confessional  chiefly  conversant  ? 
The  male  penitent,  we  presume,  is  con- 
tent with  a  very  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  errors,  and  seldom  indulges 
in  great  outpourings  of  the  spirit,  or 
would  submit  to  any  stretch  of  autho- 
rity over  his  conscience  or  conduct. 
But  the  softer  sex,  whose  own  tender- 
ness of  heart,  and  whose  power  over 
the  hearts  of  others,  make  all  converse 
with  them  so  potent  for  good  or  for 
harm  —  maidens,  and  wives  intheprime 
of  life,  and  in  the  pride  of  beauty,  open- 
ing their  souls  to  a  confessor,  revealing 
all  their  secret  emotions,  their  hopes, 
their  disappointments,  their  fears, 
their  failings,  submitting  to  his  ques- 
tions, and  hanging  upon  his  words  of 
acquittal  or  condemnation  ;  surely  this 
is  a  subject  of  contemplation  full  of 
awful  interest,  and  on  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  at  ease  where  the  mys- 
terious intercourse  is  without  a  wit- 
ness and  without  a  check  —  but  the 
consciences  of  two  frail  and  fallible 
human  beings.  Well  may  we  say 
with  Michelet,  that  under  such  a  sys- 
tem the  priest  ought  to  be  truly  a 
5r££ff/3t/T6£0£-,  u  a  man  who  has  seen, 
learned,  and  suffered  much."  A  young 
priest  as  a  father-  confessor  is  not 
merely  "  a  nonsensical  contradiction," 
but  a  snare  and  a  source  of  peril  both 
to  himself  and  his  penitents. 

The  pomp  of  Popery  gives  its  clergy 
sufficient  aids  to  their  influence  by 
other  means. 

"  The  priest  takes  advantage  of 
every  thing  that  is  calculated  to  make 
him  be  considered  as  a  man  apart  —  of 
his  dress,  his  position,  his  mysterious 
church,  that  invests  the  most  vulgar 
with  a  poetical  gleam. 

*  *  *  * 

"What  an  immense  place  is  this 
church,  and  what  an  immense  host 
must  inhabit  this  wonderful  dwelling  ! 
Optical  delusion  adds  still  more  to  the 
effect.  Every  proportion  changes.  The 
eye  is  deceived  and  deceives  itself,  at 
the  same  time,  with  these  sublime  lights 
and  deepening  shades,  all  calculated  to 
increase  the  illusion.  The  man  whom 
in  the  street  you  judged,  by  his  surly 
look,  to  be  a  village  schoolmaster,  is 
here  a  prophet.  He  is  transformed  by 
this  majestic  framework  ;  his  heaviness 
becomes  strength  and  majesty  ;  his  voice 
has  formidable  echoes.  Women  and 
children  tremble  and  are  afraid. 
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"  Do    you   see   that    solemn   figure, 
accrued  with  all  the  gold  and  purple 
of  his  pontifical  dress,  ascending,  with 
the  thought,  the  prayer  of  a  multitude 
of   ten    thousand   men,  the   triumphal 
sti'ps  in  the  choir  of  St  Denis  ?    Do  you 
sea  him  still,  above  all  that  kneeling 
m;iss,  hovering  as  high  as  the  vaulted 
roofs,  his  head  reaching  the   capitals, 
and  lost  among  the  winged  heads  of  the 
angels,  whence  he  hurls  his  thunder? 
Well,  it  is  the  same  man,  this  terrible 
archangel   himself,   who  presently  de- 
scends for  her,  and  now,  mild  and  gen- 
tle, goes  yonder  into  that  dark  chapel, 
to  listen  to  her  in  the  languid'  hours  of 
tho    afternoon !      Delightful    hour    of 
tumultuous,     but     tender     sensations ! 
(Why    does    the    heart     palpitate    so 
strongly  here  ?)     How  dark  the  church 
becomes  !   Yet  it  is  not  late.  The  great 
rose-window   over   the   portal   glitters 
wilh  the  setting  sun.     But  it  is  quite 
another  thing  in  the  choir ;  dark  sha- 
dows envelope  it,  and  beyond  is  obscu- 
rity.    One  thing  astounds  and   almost 
frightens  us,  however  far  we  may  be, 
which   is   the   mysterious    old   painted 
glass,  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  church, 
on  which  the  design  is  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable,   twinkling   in   the   shade, 
like  an  illegible  magic  scroll  of  unknown 
characters.    The  chapel  is  not  less  dark 
on  that  account ;  you   can  no  longer 
discern    the    ornaments    and    delicate 
moulding  entwined  in  the  vaulted  roof; 
the  shadow  deepening  blends  and  con- 
founds the  outlines.    But,  as  if  this  cha- 
pel were  not  dark  enough,  it  contains, 
in  a  retired  corner,  a  narrow  recess  of 
dark  oak,  where  that  man,  all  emotion, 
and  that  trembling  woman,  so  close  to 
'each   other,   are    whispering    together 
about  the  love  of  God." 

The  details  of  a  priest's  education  for 
the  confessional  office  are  necessarily 
deplorable.  We  blame  not  so  much 
the  men  as  the  system.  Yet  books, 
apparently,  are  continued  among  the 
preparations  for  this  duty,  which  might 
well  be  dispensed  with  as  wholly  mi- 
suite  d  to  the  age.  We  believe  that 
Sanchez  was  a  man  of  holy  life,  though 
his  purity,  after  the  analogy  of  one  of 
Swift's  paradoxes,  left  him  a  man  of 
impi  re  ideas ;  and  no  one  was  ever 
force!  by  dire  necessity  to  read  his 
book  without  disgust  and  dismay.  It 
may  be  good  for  the  students  of  me- 
dicin  3  to  penetrate  into  every  form  in 
whici  bodily  disease  can  show  itself; 
but  the  pathology  of  the  mind  thus 


hideously  represented    is    degrading 
even  to  the  observer. 

"  A  worthy  parish  priest  has  often 
told  me  that  the  sore  part  of  his  profes- 
sion, that  which  filled  him  with  despair, 
and  his  life  with  torment,  was  the  con- 
fession. 

"  The  studies  with  which  they  prepare 
for  it  in  the  seminaries  are  such  as 
entirely  ruin  the  disposition,  weaken  the 
body,  and  enervate  and  defile  the  soul. 

"  Lay  education,  without  making  any 
pretension  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  purity,  and  though  the  pupils  it  forms 
will,  one  day,  enjoy  public  life,  takes, 
however,  especial  care  to  keep  from  the 
eyes  of  youth  the  glowing  descriptions 
that  excite  the  passions. 

"  Ecclesiastical  education,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  pretends  to  form  men  su- 
perior to  man,  pure  virgin  minds,  angels, 
fixes  precisely  the  attention  of  its  pupils 
upon  things  that  are  to  be  for  ever  for- 
bidden them,  and  gives  them  for  subjects 
of  study  terrible  temptations,  such  as 
would  make  all  the  saints  run  the  risk 
of  damnation.  Their  printed  books 
have  been  quoted,  but  not  so  their  copy- 
books, by  which  they  complete  the- two 
last  years  of  seminary  education :  these 
copy-books  contain  things  that  the  most 
audacious  have  never  dared  to  publish. 

*  *  *  * 

"  This  surprising  imprudence  pro- 
ceeded originally  from  the  very  scho- 
lastic supposition,  that  the  body  and  soul 
could  be  perfectly  well  kept  apart." 

What  is  the  influence  by  which  the 
power  of  the  confessor  is  converted 
into  that  of  the  director  ?  It  is  done 
in  the  usual  way— by  the  continual 
repetition  of  the  same  process  for  a 
length  of  time.  Habit  is  the  insidious 
enemy  that,  ere  it  seems  to  assail,  has 
already  conquered  and  led  captive. 

"  Stand  at  this  window  every  day,  at 
a  certa;n  hour  in  the  afternoon.  You 
will  see  a  pale  man  pass  down  the 
street,  with  his  eyes  cast  on  the  ground, 
and  always  following  the  same  line  of 
pavement  next  the  houses.  Where  he 
set  his  foot  yesterday,  there  he  does  to- 
day, and  there  he  will  to-morrow ;  he 
would  wear  out  the  pavement  if  it  was 
never  renewed.  And  by  this  same 
street  he  goes  to  the  same  house,  ascends 
to  the  same  story,  and  in  the  same  ca- 
binet speaks  to  the  same  person.  He 
speaks  of  the  same  things,  and  his  man- 
ner seems  the  same.  The  person  who 
listens  to  him  sees  no  difference  between 
yesterday  and  to-day :  gentle  uni- 
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formity,  as  serene  as  an  infant's  sleep,      corners  of  the 


whose  breathing  raises  its  chest  at  equal 
intervals  with  the  same  soft  sounds. 

"  You  think  that  nothing  changes  in 
this  monotonous  equality  ;  that  all  these 
days  are  the  same.  You  are  mistaken  ; 
you  have  perceived  nothing,  yet  every 
day  there  is  a  change,  slight,  it  is  true, 
and  imperceptible,  which  the  person, 
himself  changed  by  little  and  little,  does 
not  remark. 

"  It  is  like  a  dream  in  a  bark.  What 
distance  have  you  come  whilst  you  were 
dreaming  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Thus  you 
go  on,  without  seeming  to  move — still, 
and  yet  rapidly.  Once  out  of  the  river, 
or  canal,  you  soon  find  yourself  at  sea ; 
the  uniform  immensity  in  which  you 
now  are,  will  inform  you  still  less  of  the 
distance  you  go.  Time  and  place  are 
equally  uncertain ;  no  sure  point  to 
occupy  attention  ;  and  attention  itself  is 
gone.  The  reverie  is  profound,  and 
becomes  more  and  more  so — an  ocean 
of  dreams  upon  the  smooth  ocean  of 
waters. 

"A  pleasant  state,  in  which  every 
thing  becomes  insensible,  even  gentle- 
ness itself.  Is  it  death,  or  is  it  life  ? 
To  distinguish,  we  require  attention, 
and  we  should  awake  from  our  dream. 
— No,  let  'it  go  on,  whatever  it  may  be 
that  carried  me  along  with  it,  whether 
it  lead  me  to  life  or  death. 

"  Alas !  'tis  habit !  that  gently-sloping, 
formidable  abyss,  into  which  we  slide  so 
easily  !  we  may  say  every  thing  that  is 
bad  of  it,  and  also  every  thing  that  is 
good,  and  it  will  be  always  true." 

It  would  be  painful  and  repulsive 
to  follow  out  the  acts  which  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  spiritual  ascendency 
may  suggest  to  a  wicked  or  even  a 
weak  spirit.  The  result  in  general  is 
the  complete  possession  of  the  whole 
mind  of  the  subdue^  victim,  which 
lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being 
in  the  will  and  wishes  of  its  omnipo- 
tent tyrant.  This  change  is  of  itself 
destructive  of  moral  independence ; 
but  we  must  not  conceal  what  the 
writer  before  us  represents  as  an  ul- 
terior effect,  and  which,  even  as  a  pos- 
sibility, must  be  contemplated  with 
fear  and  horror. 

"  To   be  able  to  have  all,  and  then 
abstain,  is  a  slippery  situation!  who  will 
keep  his  footing  on  this  declivity  ? 
***** 

"  Are  you  sure  you  possess  the  heart 
entirely,  if  you  have  not  the  body  ? 
Will  not  physical  possession  give  up 
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soul,  which  otherwise 
would  remain  inaccessible  ?  Is  spiritual 
dominion  complete,  if  it  does  not  com- 
prehend the  other  ?  The  great  popes 
seem  to  have  settled  the  question  :  they 
thought  popedom  implied  empire ;  and 
the  pope  himself,  besides  his  sway  over 
consciences,  was  king  in  temporal  mat- 
ters. 

*  *  *  * 

"Afterwards  comes  the  vile  refine- 
ment of  the  Quietists  : — *  If  the  inferior 
part  be  without  sin,  the  superior  grows 
proud,  and  pride  is  the  greatest  sin  : 
consequently  the  flesh  ought  to  sin,  in 
order  that  the  soul  may  remain  hnmble  ; 
sin,  producing  humility,  becomes  a  lad- 
der to  ascend  to  heaven.' 

"  Sin ! — But  is  it  sin  ?  (depraved  de- 
votion finds  here  the  ancient  sophism:) 
The  holy  by  its  essence,  being  holiness 
itself,  always  sanctifies.  In  the  spiritual 
man,  every  thing  is  spirit,  even  what  in 
another  is  matter.  If,  in  its  superior 
flight,  the  holy  should  meet  with  any 
obstacle  that  might  draw  it  again  to- 
wards the  earth,  let  the  inferior  part 
get  rid  of  it ;  it  does  a  meritorious 
work,  and  is  sanctified  for  it. 

"  Diabolical  subtilty !  which  few  avow 
clearly,  but  which  many  brood  over, 
and  cherish  in  their  most  secret 
thoughts." 

We  feel  assured  that,  as  Michelet 
himself  has  said,  this  last  act  of  the 
dreadful  drama  is  but  seldom  re- 
presented. But  enough  may  be  done, 
without  actual  or  conscious  guilt,  to 
pervert  the  feelings,  and,  above  all, 
to  destroy  the  peace  and  the  unity  of 
the  family. 

"  Six  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
girls  are  brought  up  by  nuns  under  the 
direction  of  the  priests.  These  girls  will 
soon  be  women  and  mothers,  who,  in 
their  turn,  will  hand  over  to  the  priests, 
as  far  as  they  are  able,  both  their  sons 
and  their  daughters. 

"  The  mother  has  already  succeeded 
as  far  as  concerns  the  daughter ;  by 
her  persevering  importunity,  she  has,  at 
length,  overcome  the  father's  repug- 
nance. A  man  who,  every  evening, 
after  the  troubles  of  business,  and  the 
warfare  of  the  world,  finds  strife  also  at 
home,  may  certainly  resist  for  a  time, 
but  he  must  necessarily  give  in  at  last ; 
or  he  will  be  allowed  neither  truce,  ces- 
sation, rest,  nor  refuge.  His  own  house 
becomes  uninhabitable.  His  wife,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  expect  at  the  confessional 
but  harsh  treatment  as  long  as  she  does 
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not  succeed,  will  wage  against  him 
eve  ry  day  and  every  hour  the  war  they 
ma  ie  against  her  ;  a  more  gentle  one, 
poi  haps  ;  politely  bitter,  implacable,  and 
obstinate. 

'•  She  grumbles  at  the  fireside,  is  low- 
spirited  at  table,  and  never  opens  her 
mo  ith  either  to  speak  or  eat ;  then,  at 
bed -time,  the  inevitable  repetition  of 
the  lesson  she  has  learned,  even  on  the 
pillrvv.  The  same  sound  of  the  same 
bell,  for  ever  and  eve'r  :  who  could  with- 
stand it  ?  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Give  in, 
or  become  mad ! 

*  *  #  * 

"  What  is  very  singular,  the  father, 
generally,  is  aware  that  they  are  bring- 
ing up  his  child  against  him.  Man,  you 
surprise  me ;  what  do  you  expect  then  ? 
'Oh!  she  will  forget  it;  time,  mar- 
riag  e,  and  the  world,  will  wear  away  all 
that.'  Yes,  for  a  time,  but  only  to  re- 
app  'ar ;  at  the  first  disappointment  in 
the  world,  it  will  all  return.  As  soon 
as  s;ie  grows  somewhat  in  years,  she  will 
return  to  the  habits  of  the  child  ;  the 
mas  er  she  now  has  will  be  her  master 
then,  whether  for  your  contradiction, 
good  man,  or  for  the  despair  and  daily 
damnation  of  her  father  and  husband. 
Thei  will  you  taste  the  fruit  of  this 
.education. 

"  Education  !  a  mere  trifle,  a  weak 
pow  jr,  no  doubt,  which  the  father  may, 
without  danger,  allow  his  enemies  to 
take  possession  of! 

"  To  possess  the  mind,  with  all  the 
advantage  of  the  first  possessor!  To 
writo  in  this  book  of  blank  paper  what- 
ever they  will !  and  to  write  what  will 
last  ^or  ever  !  And,  remember  well,  it 
will  >e  in  vain  for  you  to  write  upon  it 
here  tfter  ;  what  has  once  been  indited, 
cannot  be  erased.  It  is  the  mystery  of 
her  young  memory  to  be  as  weak  in 
receiving  impressions,  as  it  is  strong  in 
keep  ng  them.  The  early  tracing  that 
seemed  to  be  effaced  at  twentyx  re- 
appears at  forty  or  sixty.  It  is  the  last 
and  the  clearest,  perhaps,  that  old  age 
will  retain. 

*  «         •     *  * 

"  This  is  true  in  speaking  of  the 
school,  but  how  much  more  so  as  regards 
the  church  !  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
daughter,  who  is  more  docile  and  timid, 
and  certainly  retains  more  faithfully 
her  e  irly  impressions.  What  she  heard 
the  frst  time  in  that  grand  church, 
under  those  resounding  roofs,  and  the 
word. ,  pronounced  with  a  solemn  voice 
by  th;,t  man  in  black,  which  then  fright- 
ened ner  so,  being  addressed  to  herself ; 
— ah  '.  be  not  afraid  of  her  ever  forget- 


ting them.  But  even  if  she  could  forget 
them,  she  would  be  reminded  of  them 
every  week  :  woman  is  all  her  life  at 
school,  finding  in  the  confessional  her 
school-bench,  her  schoolmaster,  the  only 
man  she  fears,  and  the  only  one,  as  we 
have  said,  who,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  manners,  can  threaten  a  woman. 

"  What  an  advantage  has  he  in  being 
able  to  take  her  quite  young,  in  the 
convent  where  they  have  placed  her,  to 
be  the  first  to  take  in  hand  her  young  soul, 
and  to  be  the  first  to  exercise  upon  her  the 
ear-liest  severity,  and  also  the  earliest  in- 
dulgence which  is  so  akin  to  affectionate 
tenderness,  to  be  the  father  and  friend 
of  a  child  taken  so  soon  from  her  mo- 
ther's arms.  The  confidant  of  her  first 
thoughts  will  long  be  associated  with 
her  private  reveries.  He  has  had  an 
especial  and  singular  privilege  which 
the  husband  may  envy :  what — why, 
the  virginity  of  the  soul,  and  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  will. 

"  This  is  the  man  of  whom,  young 
bachelors,  you  must  ask  the  girl  in 
marriage,  before  you  speak  to  her 
parents." 

The  subject  is  resumed  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  third  edition. 

"  It  had  been  generally  believed  that 
two  persons  were  sufficient  for  matri- 
mony :  but  this  is  all  altered  ;  and  we 
have  the  new  system,  as  set  forth  by 
themselves,  composed  of  three  elements: 
1st,  man,  the  strong,  the  violent ;  2dly, 
woman,  a  being  naturally  weak ;  Bdly, 
tlie  priest,  born  a  man,  and  strong,  but 
who  is  kind  enough  to  become  weak, 
and  resemble  woman ;  and  who,  partici- 
pating thus  in  both  natures,  may  inter- 
pose between  them. 

"  Interpose  !  interfere  between  two 
persons  who  were  to  be  henceforth  but 
one  !  This  changes  wonderfully  the  idea 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
has  been  entertained  of  marriage. 

"  But  this  is  not  all ;  they  avow  that 
they  do  not  pretend  to  make  an  impar- 
tial interference  that  might  favour  each 
of  the  parties,  according  to  reason.  No, 
they  address  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  wife  :  she  it  is  whom  they  under- 
take to  protect  against  her  natural 
protector.  They  offer  to  league  with 
her  in  order  to  transform  the  husband. 
If  it  was  once  firmly  established  that 
marriage,  instead  of  being  unity  in  two 
persons,  is  a  league  of  one  of  them  with 
a  stranger,  it  would  become  exceedingly 
scarce." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  assume  that 
a  book  written  under  the  influence  of 
strong  feelings  contains  an  impartial 
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account  of  actual  facts  ;  but  even  the  * 

rage  with  which  it  has  been  received 
by  the  party  attacked,  is  a  proof  that 
it  is  true  to  a  most  damaging  extent. 
That  its  pictures  are  exaggerated  is 
more  than  possible.  But  it  is  not 
possible  that  it  should  be  destitute  of 
a  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  me- 
lancholy reality. 

What  now  is  the  remedy  which  this 
physician  would  prescribe  for  the  dis- 
ease he  has  thus  exposed?  His  words 
on  this  subject  are  well  deserving  of 
attention. 
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"  Marriage  gives  the  husband  a  sin- 
gle and  momentary  opportunity  to  be- 
come in  reality  the  master  of  his  wife, 
to  withdraw  her  from  the  influence  of 
another,  and  make  her  his  own  for  ever. 
Does  he  profit  by  it?  very  rarely.  He 
ought,  in  the  very  beginning,  when  he 
has  much  influence  over  her,  to  let  her 
participate  in  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
his  business,  and  ideas,  initiate  her  in 
his  projects,  and  create  an  activity  in 
her  by  means  of  his  own. 

"  To  wish  and  think  as  he  does,  both 
acting  with  him  and  suffering  with 
him — this  is  marriage.  The  worst 
that  may  happen  is  not  that  she  may 
suffer,  but  that  she  may  languish  and 
pine  away,  living  apart,  and  like  a 
widow.  How  can  we  wonder,  then,  if 
her  affection  for  him  be  lessened  ?  Ah, 
if,  in  the  beginning,  he  made  her  his 
own,  by  making  her  share  his  ambition, 
troubles,  and  uneasiness :— if  they  had 
watched  whole  nights  together,  and 
been  troubled  with  the  same  thoughts, 
he  would  have  retained  her  affections. 
Attachment  may  be  strengthened  by 
grief  itself ;  and  mutual  sufferings  may 
maintain  mutual  love. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  way 
of  the  world.  I  have  sought  every 
where,  but  in  vain,  for  this  fine  exchange 
of  thought,  which  alone  realizes  mar- 
riage. They  certainly  try  for  a  moment, 
in  the  beginning,  to  communicate  toge- 
ther, but  they  are  soon  discouraged ; 
the  husband  grows  dumb,  his  heart, 
dried  up  with  the  arid  influence  of  inte- 
rests and  business,  can  no  longer  find 
words.  At  first  she  is  astonished  and 
uneasy :  she  questions  him.  But  ques- 
tions annoy  him  ;  and  she  no  longer 
dares  to  speak  to  him.  Let  him  be  easy  ; 
the  time  is  coming  when  his  wife,  sit- 
ting thoughtful  by  the  fireside,  absent 
in  her  turn,  and  framing  her  imaginary 
plans,  will  leave  him  in  quiet  possession 
of  his  taciturnity. 


"  Let  us  not  accuse  the  Jesuits,  who 
carry  on  their  Jesuitical  trade,  nor  the 
priests,  who  are  dangerous,  restless,  and 
violent,  only  because  they  are  unhappy. 
"  No,  we  ought  rather  to  accuse  our- 
selves. 

"  If  dead  men  return  in  broad  daylight, 
if  these  Gothic  phantoms  haunt  our 
streets  at  noonday,  it  is  because  the  liv- 
ing have  let  the  spirit  of  life  grow  weak 
within  them.  How  is  it  that  these  men 
reappear  among  us,  after  having  been 
buried  by  history  with  all  funereal  rites, 
and  laid  by  the  side  of  other  ancient 
orders  ?  The  very  sight  of  them  is  a 
solemn  token,  and  a  serious  warning. 
*  *  *  * 

"Modern  strength  appears  in  the 
powerful  liberty  with  which  you  go  on 
disengaging  the  reality  from  the  forms, 
and  the  spirit  from  the  dead  letter.  But 
why  do  you  not  reveal  yourself  to  the 
companion  of  your  life,  in  that  which  is 
for  you  your  life  itself?  She  passes 
away  days  and  years  by  your  side,  with- 
out seeing  or  knowing  the  grandeur 
that  is  within  you.  If  she  saw  you  walk 
free,  strong,  and  prosperous  in  action 
and  in  science,  she  would  not  remain 
chained  down  to  material  idolatry,  and 
bound  to  the  sterile  letter ;  she  would 
rise  to  a  faith  far  more  free  and  pure, 
and  you  would  be  as  one  in  faith.  She 
would  preserve  for  you  this  common 
treasure  of  religious  life,  where  you 
might  seek  for  comfort  when  your  mind 
is  languid ;  and  when  your  various  toils, 
studies,  and  business  have  weakened  the 
vital  unity  within  you,  she  would  bring 
back  your  thoughts  and  life  to  God,  the 
true,  the  only  unity. 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  crowd  a  large 
volume  into  a  small  preface.  I  shall 
only  add  one  word,  which  at  once  ex- 
presses and  completes  my  thought. 

"  Man  ought  to  nourish  woman.  He 
ought  to  feed  spiritually  (and  materially 
if  he  can)  her  who  nourishes  him  with 
her  love,  her  milk,  and  her  very  life. 

"  Our  adversaries  give  women  bad 
food  ;  but  we  give  them  none  at  all. 

"To  the  women  of  the  richer  class, 
those  who  seem  to  be  so  gently  pro- 
tected by  their  family,  those  brilliant 
ones  whom  people  suppose  so  happy,  to 
these  we  give  no  spiritual  food. 

"  And  to  the  women  of  the  poorer 
class,  solitary,  industrious,  and  destitute, 
who  try  hard  to  gain  their  bread,  we 
do  not  even  give  our  assistance  to  help 
them  to  find  their  material  food. 

"  These  women,  who  are  or  will  be 
mothers,  are  left  by  us  to  fast,  (either 
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in  toul  or  in  body,)  and  we  are  punished 
esp  jcially  by  the  generation  that  issues 
from  them,  for  our  neglecting  to  give 
them  the  staff  of  life. 

"  I  like  to  believe  that  good-will, 
generally,  is  not  wanting — only  time 
and  attention.  People  live  in  a  hurry, 
and  can  hardly  be  said  to  live  :  they 
follow  with  a  huntsman's  eagerness  this 
or  that  petty  object,  and  neglect  what 
is  important. 

"  You,  man  of  business  or  study,  who 
are  :>o  energetic  and  indefatigable,  you 
have  no  time,  say  you,  to  associate  your 
wife  with  your  daily  progress ;  you  leave 
her  to  her  ennui,  idle  conversations, 
empi  y  sermons,  and  silly  books  ;  so  that, 
falling  below  herself,  less  than  woman, 
even  less  than  a  child,  she  will  have 
neither  moral  action,  influence,  nor  ma- 
term  1  authority,  over  her  own  offspring. 
"Well !  you  will  have  the  time,  as  old  age 
adva  ices,  to  try  in  vain  to  do  all  over 
agair  what  is  not  done  twice,  to  follow 
in  tho  steps  of  a  son,  who,  from  college 
to  th(!  schools,  and  from  thence  into  the 
world,  hardly  knows  his  family;  and 
who,  if  he  travels  a  little,  and  meets  you 
on  his  return,  will  ask  you  your  name. 
The  mother  alone  could  have  made  you 
a  son ;  but  to  do  so  you  ought  to  have 
made  her  what  a  woman  ought  to  be, 
strengthened  her  with  your  sentiments 
and  ideas,  and  nourished  her  with  your 
life." 

True,  O  most  subtle  and  sapient 
Frenchman,  the  remedy  lies  in  the 
direction  you  have  pointed  out ;  but 
we  have  doubts  if  you  have  fully  dis- 
covered its  nature,  or  are  prepared  to 
apply  it  in  its  necessary  extent.  The 
husbaad.  must  make  the  wife  the  com- 
panion of  his  heart  and  thoughts,  of 
his  hopes  and  exertions.  Too  long 
has  tliis  sympathy  and  confidence 
been  unknown  in  France,  where  your 
women  have  been  but  the  toys  and 
playthings  of  your  lighter  or  looser 
hours,  and  where  often  to  their  own 
husbaiids  they  have  not  even  been 
so  mush.  But,  as  you  partly  see, 
this  is  not  all  that  is  needed  to  be 
corrected.  In  order  to  be  the  fit- 
ting guide  and  guardian  of  the  mo- 
ther of  his  family,  the  husband  must 
share  in  those  higher  feelings  which 
he  seeks  Lo  regulate  and  reclaim. 
You  d>  not  hope  or  wish  to  see 
your  wife  and  children  devoid  of 
religion  But  if  you  would  not 
surrender  them  to  the  guidance  of 
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others  in  those  momentous  concerns, 
you  must  care  for  them  and  conduct 
their  course  yourself,  and  must  learn 
to  travel  the  road  along  which  they 
are  to  be  led.  The  husband  must 
become  himself  the  priest  and  the 
director  :  not  by  inculcating  a  vague 
theism  or  a  cold  morality,  but  by  es- 
tablishing in  his  household  the  purity 
and  the  practice  of  a  Christian  faith. 
If  the  domestic  throne  is  to  be  upheld 
on  its  rightful  foundation,  the  altar 
must  be  reared  by  its  side.  The 
philosopher  and  historian  must  stoop 
to  learn  from  his  own  children  that 
simplicity  of  which  they  are  such 
powerful  teachers,  and  which  will 
amply  repay  him  for  all  the  lessons  of 
a  more  mature  wisdom  that  his  learn- 
ing and  experience  can  impart. 
Openly  and  earnestly  sympathizing 
with  their  devout  impressions,  he  will 
strengthen  and  support  by  his  intel- 
lectual energies  the  soft  and  more 
susceptible  natures  of  those  placed 
under  his  charge,  and  will  thus  shield 
them  from  the  attempts  to  mislead 
and  inflame,  to  which  they  must  inevi- 
tably be  exposed  "if  left  to  find  their 
only  sympathy  in  extraneous  influ- 
ences. This  re- establishment  of  a 
patriarchal  piety  is  one  of  the  great 
boons  which  the  true  spirit  of 
Protestantism  purchased  for  its  fol- 
lowers, and  which  alone  can  protect 
the  weaker  members  of  the  household 
from  becoming  a  prey  to  priestly 
interference  and  false  enthusiasm. 

The  book  contains  a  touching  tri- 
bute, such  as  able  men  have  often 
paid  to  the  maternal  affection  that 
formed  their  minds : — 

"  Whilst  writing  all  this,  I  have  had 
in  my  mind  a  woman,  whose  strong  and 
serious  mind  would  not  have  failed  to 
support  me  in  these  contentions ;  I  lost 
her  thirty  years  ago,  (I  was  a  child 
then;)  nevertheless,  ever  living  in  my 
memory,  she  follows  me  from  age  to  age. 

"  She  suffered  with  me  in  my  poverty, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  share  in  my  bet- 
ter fortune.  When  young,  I  made  her 
sad,  and  now  I  cannot  console  her.  I 
know  not  even  where  her  bones  are :  I 
was  too  poor  then  to  buy  earth  to  bury 
her! 

"And  yet  I  owe  her  much.     I  feel 

deeply  that  I  am  the  son  of  woman. 

Every  instant,  in  my  ideas  and  words 

(not  to  mention  my  features  and  ges- 
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tures,)  I  find  again  my  mother  in  my- 
self. It  is  my  mother's  blood  that  gives 
me  the  sympathy  I  feel  for  bygone  ages, 
and  the  tender  remembrance  of  all  those 
who  are  now  no  more. 

"  What  return  then  could  I,  who  am 
myself  advancing  towards  old  age,  make 
her  for  the  many  things  I  owe  her? 
One,  for  which  she  would  have  thanked 

me this  protest  in  favour   of   women 

and  mothers  ;  and  I  place  it  at  the  head 
of  a  book  believed  by  some  to  be  a  work 
of  controversy.  They  are  wrong.  The 
longer  it  lives,  if  it  should  live,  the 
plainer  will  it  be  seen,  that,  in  spite  of 
polemical  emotion,  it  was  a  work  of  his- 
tory, a  work  of  faith,  of  truth,  and  of 
sincerity; — on  what,  then,  could  I  have 
set  my  heart  more  ? " 

In  a  spirit  worthy  of  these  feelings, 
the  author  contends  strongly  for  the 
benefits  of  maternal  education  on  the 
character  of  sons.  We  shall  give  the 
passage  in  the  original,  as  it  contains 
a  good  deal  that  is  French,  and  a  great 
deal  that  is  beautiful : — 

"  Quand  on  songe  que  la  vie  moyenne 
est  si  courte,  qu'un  si  grand  nombre 
.d'hommes  meurent  tout  jeunes,  on 
hesite  d'abreger  eette  premiere,  cette 
meilleure  epoque  de  la  vie,  ou  1'enfant, 
libre  sous  la  mere,  vit  dans  la  grace  et 
non  dans  la  loi.  Mais  s'il  est  vrai, 
comme  je  pense,  que  ce  temps  qu'on  croit 
perdu  est  justement  1'epoque  unique, 
precieuse,  irreparable,  ou,  parmi  les 
jeux  puerils,  le  genius  sacre  essaye  son 
premier  essor,  la  saison  on  les  ailes 
poussent,  ou  1'aiglon  s'essaye  a  voler 
.  .  Ah  !  de  grace,  ne  1'abregez  pas.  Ne 
chassez  pas  avant  le  temps  cet  homme 
nouveau  du  paradis  maternel ;  encore 
tin  jour  ;  demain  a  la  bonne  heure,  mon 
Dieu  !  il  sera  bien  temps ;  demain,  il  se 
eourbera  au  travail,  il  rampera  sur  son 
sillon.  .  .  .  Aujourd'hui  laissez-le  encore, 
qu'il  prenne  largement  la  force  et  la 
vie,  qu'il  aspire  d'un  grand  coeur  1'air 
vitale  de  la  liberte. 

"  Une  education  trop  exigeante,  trop 
zelee,  inquiete,  est  un  danger  pour  les 
enfants.  On  augmente  toujours  la 
masse  d'etude  et  de  science,  les  acqui- 
sitions exterieures  ;  1  interieur  succombe. 
Celui-ci  n'est  que  latin,  tel  autre  n'est 
que  mathematiques.  Ou  est  1'homme,  je 
vous  prie  ?  Et  c'etait  1'homme  juste- 
ment qu'aimait  et  menageait  la  mere. 
C'est  lui  qu'elle  respectait  dans  les  ecarts 
de  1'enfant.  Elle  semblait  retirer  son 
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action,  sa  surveillance  meme,  afin  qu'il 
agit,  qu'il  fut  libre  et  fort.  Mais,  en 
meme  temps,  elle  1'entourait  toojours 
comme  d'un  invisible  embrassement. 

"  II  y  a  un  peril,  je  le  sais  bien,  dans 
cette  education  de  I'amour.  Ce  que 
1'amour  veut  et  desire  par-dessus  tout, 
c'est  de  s'immoler,  de  sacrifier  tout — 
interets,  convenances,  habitudes,  la  vie, 
s'il  le  faut, 

"  L'objet  de  cette  immolation  pent, 
dans  son  egoisme  enfantin,  recevoir, 
comme  chose  due,  tous  les  sacrifices,  se 
laisser  traiter  en  idole,inerte,  immobile, 
et  derenir  d'autant  plus  .  incapable 
d'action  qu'on  agira  plus  pour  lui. 

"  Danger  reel,  mais  balance  parl'am- 
bition  ardente  du  comr  maternel,  qui 
presqne  toujours  place  sur  1'enfant  une 
esperance  infinie,  et  brule  de  la  realiser. 
Toute  mere  de  quelque  valeur  a  une 
ferme  foi,  c'est  que  son  fils  doit  etre 
un  heros — dans  Faction  ou  dans  la  science, 
il  n'importe.  Tout  ce  qui  lui  a  fait  defaut 
dans  sa  triste  experience  de  ce  monde,  il 
va,lui,  ce  petit  enfant,  le  realiser.  Les  mi- 
seres  du  present  sont  rachetees  d'avance 
par  ee  splendide  avenir  :  tout  est  misera- 
ble aujourd'hui ;  qu'il  grandisse,  et  tout 
sera  grand.  O  poesie  !  O  esperance  ! 
ou  sont  les  limites  de  la  pensee  mater- 
Belle  ?  Moi,  je  ne  suis  qu'une  femme; 
mais  voici  un  homme.  J'ai  donne  un 
homme  au  monde.  Une  seule  chose 
1'embarrasse — 1'enfant  sera-t-il  un  Bona- 
parte, un  Voltaire,  ou  un  Newton  ? 

"  Sll  faut  absolument  pour  cela  qu'il  la 
quitte,  eh  bien  !  qu'il  aille,  qu'il  s'eloigne, 
elle  y  consent ;  s'il  faut  qu'elle  s'ai  rache 
le  coeur,  elle  s'arraehera  le  coeur. 
L 'amour  est  capable  de  tout,  et  d'immo- 
ler  I'amour  meme.  Oui,  qu'il  parte,  qu'ii 
suive  sa  grande  destinee,  qu'il  accom- 
plisse  le  beau  reve  qu'elle  fit  quand  elle 
le  portait  dans  son  sein,  ou  sur  ses  ge- 
noux.  Et  alors,  chose  incroyable,  cette 
femme  craintive,  qui  tout  -  a  -  1 'heure 
n'osait  le  voir  marcher  seul  sans  crain- 
dre  qu'il  ne  tombat,  elle  est  devenue  si 
brave  qu'elle  1'envoie  dans  les  carrieres 
les  plus  hasardeuses,  sur  mer,  ou  bien 
encore  dans  cette  rude  guerre  d'Afrique. 
Elle  tremble,  elle  meurt  d'inquietude,  et 
pourtant  elle  pers'ste.  Q.ui  peut  la  sou- 
tenir  ? — sa  foi.  L'enfant  ne  peut  pas 
perir  puis-qu'il  doit  etre  un  heros. 

"  II  revient.  Qu'il  est  change  !  Moi ! 
ce  fier  soldat,  c'est  mon  fils !  Parte 
enfant,  il  revient  homme.  II  a  hate  de  se 
marier.  Voila  un  autre  sacrifice,  et  qui 
n'est  pas  le  moins  grand.  II  faut  qu'il 
en  aime  une  autre ;  il  faut  que  la  mere, 
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pour  qui  il  est,  et  sera  toujours  le  pre- 
mier, n'ait  en  lui  desormais  quc  la  sc- 
eom  le  place — une  place  bien  petite,  helas ! 
aux  moments  de  passion.  Alors  elle  se 
cheiehe  et  se  ohoisit  sa  rivale,  elle 
1'ainie  a  cause  de  lui,  elle  la  pare,  elle  se 
met  a  la  suite,  et  les  conduit  a  I'autel,  et 
tout  ce  qu'elle  y  demande,  c'est  de  ne 
pas  -ire  oublie^." 

A  word  now  as  to  the  application 
to  o  ir  own  case  of  the  leading  views 
already  suggested.   It  may  be  thought 
.that  the  moral  they  most  clearly  incul- 
cate would  point  to  our  fellow  coun- 
tryn  en  in  Ireland.     But  we  own  we 
have  a  different  reading  of  the  lesson, 
and  consider  that  the  peculiar  perils 
liere  described  must  as  yet  have  been 
scarcely  felt  among  the  priesthood  of 
-a  peasantry.     It  is  in  circles  where 
there,  is  less  physical  privation  and 
mon  sentimental  excitement,  that  the 
evils    of    spiritual    fascination    and 
domestic  division  are  likely  to  arise, 
.    M  chelet  has  shown  that  "  Direc- 
tion,'  in  its  worst  forms,  did  not  ter- 
minate with  the  seventeenth  century, 
but    las  revived  in  his  own  times. 
We  may  be  allowed  to  follow  out  his 
.opinions,   and  suggest  that    Jesuits 
and  [Directors  are  not  confined  to  the 
Romish  faith.      It  behoves  even  a 
Protestant  people  to  be  on  their  guard 
agaii  st  the  recurrence  of  Popery  and 
its  practices    under  a  new    aspect. 
The  same  erroneous  position  may  be 
reach  ed  from  opposite  directions.  The 
same  constitutional  malady  may  show 
itself  in  different  diseases.      Caesar 
was  3  naccessible  to  all  flattery,  except 
.that  which  told  him  he  hated  flatterers. 
And  many  are  most  in  danger  of 
Pophk    error    when    it    approaches 
unde  •  an   ultra-Protestant  disguise. 
•We  a  re  saved,  indeed,  from  the  evils  of 
a  celimtary  clergy.     We  are  not  ex- 
posec  to  that  ignorance  or  that  envy 
of  far  lily  life  which  such  an  institution 
invol  -es.     But  ambition  and  interest 
will  si  ipply  the  place  of  most  other  vices ; 
and  v  e  shall  be  wise  to  watch  whether 
the  same  battle  is  not  now  being  fought 
amon  *  ourselves,  and  for  the  same  im- 
mediste  object — the  occupancy  of  the 
femal  j  heart.    The  pictures  that  have 
been  sometimes   drawn  of  our  own 
doing ;  may  have  only  a  limited  re- 
sembl  mce.        Methodist    preachers, 
and  e  rangelical  vicars,  may  be  exag- 
gerate d  delineations  or  mere  individual 
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portraits.  But  still,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  minds  of  our  women,  particularly 
those  that  are  unmarried  or  childless, 
are  here,  as  well  as  in  France,  sought 
to  be  engrossed,  and  alienated  from 
their  natural  attachments,  through 
priestly  influences  and  for  priestly 
purposes?  Look  at  any  new  sect 
springing  up  among  us — Look  at  the 
last  exampie  of  the  kind,  where  a 
peculiar  religious  body  is  forcing  or 
feeling  its  way  towards  an  ascendency. 
Powerful  as  it  seems  to  be  in  numbers 
and  in  wealth,  in  what  does  its  main 
strength  consist  ?  It  was  frankly 
avowed  by  one  of  its  apostles,  that  the 
female  mind  alone  seemed  properly  fit- 
ted to  appreciate  its  tenets.  A  strange 
confession  !  We  doubt  if  Luther, 
Calvin,  or  Knox,  would  have  boasted 
of  such  a  fact  as  characterizing  the 
religious  movements  to  which  they 
gave  an  impulse.  In  the  purity  of 
female  feelings  we  may  have  a  secu- 
rity that  any  system  that  recommends 
itself  to  women,  must  have  a  fair 
semblance  of  goodness  as  it  appears 
in  their  eyes  :  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  their  approbation  is  a  test  of  its 
genuine  excellence,  or  of  its  actual  con- 
formity with  the  type  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  represent.  It  is  no  novelty 
in  the  history  of  human  nature,  that 
evil  makes  its  first  attempts  on  the 
weakness  of  woman.  Whatever  is 
calculated  strongly  to  excite  the  af- 
fections will  gain  the  hearts  of  the 
more  susceptible  sex;  and,  without  the 
aid  of  stronger  intellects,  they  will 
run  a  risk  of  following  after  delusive 
lights,  and  may  be  found  as  often  to 
be  the  votaries  of  an  amiable  and  at- 
tractive error,  as  the  assertors  of  a 
severe  and  sober  truth.  We  would 
take  leave  to  affirm,  that  a  religious 
.creed  or  constitution  among  whose 
supporters  a  vast  preponderance  of 
females  was  to  be  found,  stood  in  a 
dubious  position,  and  was  open  to  the 
suspicion  t'hat  its  principles  cannot 
stand  examination  by  the  standards 
of  reason  and  argument  Certain  it  is 
that  this  severance  of  the  sexes  by 
religious  distinctions  is  an  unnatural 
state  of  society,  and  a  serious  evil. 
It  is  accompanied  too,  and  aggravated, 
by  another  source  of  danger.  The 
system  of  hanging  the  faith  and  feel- 
ings on  the  lips  of  a  man,  as  if  he  were 
a  special  messenger  from  heaven,  is 
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nothing  else  than  Popery,  and  goes  to 
put  a  pope  in  every  pulpit.  Incessant 
sermons,  itinerant  speeches,  public 
meetings,  devotional  assemblies,  form 
a  round  of  excitement  of  a  dangerous 
and  deceptive  kind,  and  are  little  else 
than  a  species  of  decent  dissipation. 
The  constant  intervention  of  a  favo- 
rite or  fashionable  minister  in  all  the 
exercises  of  religion,  identifies  too 
much  the  sacred  subject  itself  with 
the  individual  who  presides  over  it ; 
while  theatrical  exhibitions  of  extem- 
poraneous oratory  and  flights  of  fancy, 
make  the  ordinary  ritual  of  public 
worship,  or  the  quiet  practice  of  pri- 
vate devotion,  seem  tame  and  trivial. 
The  tendency  of  the  evil  is,  that  the 
direct  access  to  a  communion  with 
above  is  barred  against  the  deluded 
and  dependent  devotee,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  votaries  of  Ko- 
manism  are  driven  for  aid  to  the  in- 
termediate intercession  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Saints.  If  the  devotion  of 
women  is  to  be  maintained  mainly  by 
the  presence  and  personal  influences 
of  a  spiritual  guide  and  prompter,  the 
selection  ought  to  be  made  in  accor- 
dance with  other  principles.  The  sub- 
stitution of  the  priest  or  preacher  in 
the  place  of  the  husband  or  guardian, 
presupposes  or  foreshows  a  subversion 
more  or  less  of  the  most  essential 
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relations  of  family  life.  The  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  this  means  of 
gaining  or  maintaining  power  must  de- 
grade the  clergy  who  depend  on  it,  by 
tempting  them  to  arts  of  flattery  and 
excitement,  and  by  corrupting  their 
style  of  instruction  to  suit  the  tastes 
merely  of  the  more  sensitive  section 
of  our  species,  at  the  sacrifice  of  that 
due  proportion  of  more  solid  and 
intellectual  grounds  of  thought  and 
principle,  which  are  needed  to  in- 
fluence thoroughly  the  understandings 
of  men.  The  remedy  here  also  is  to 
be  found  in  a  similar  course  of  con- 
duct to  what  has  been  formerly  sug- 
gested. Let  the  heads  of  every  house 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  call 
into  exercise  the  good  sense  and  na- 
tural feeling  of  the  females  who  are 
dependent  upon  them,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  give  its  due  place  to  that  all- 
important  subject  which  is  the  occa- 
sion of  the  error.  By  a  judicious  mixr 
ture  of  sympathy  and  sober  feeling, 
they  may  counteract  the  extraneous 
influences  that  are  now  at  work,  and 
restore  peace  to  the  family,  by  uniting 
its  members  in  the  practice  of  a  calm 
and  rational  piety,  of  which,  out-of- 
doors,  the  best  assistance  and  safe- 
guard are  to  be  found  in  the  time-tried 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  PRO- 
TESTANT ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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No.  II. 
HORACE  LEICESTEK. 

OXFORD  !  Alma  Mater !  not  to  love  riority  which  they  never  boast  indeed, 

thee  were  indeed  the  ingratitude  of  a  but  to  which  his  secret  soul  bears  en- 

degcnerate  son.  Let  the  winners  of  vious  witness.  Or  the  rich  noncon- 

the  Conventicle  rail  at  thee  for  a  forinist,  risen  perhaps  from  obscurity 

mother  of  heretics,  and  the  Joseph  to  a  rank  in  society  which  gives  him 

Humes  of  domestic  economy  propose  the  choice  of  indulging  either  his 

to  adapt  the  scale  of  thy  expenses  to  spleen  or  his  pride — either  to  send  his 

their  own  narrow  notions — I  uphold  eldest  son  as  a  gentleman-common- 

thce  to  be  the  queen  of  all  human  in-  er  to  Christ-Church,  to  swallow  the 

stitutions — the  incarnated  union  of  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  his  cham- 

Chu  *ch  and  State — royal  in  thy  reve-  pagne  ;  or  to  have  his  fling  at  the 

nues  as  in  thy  expenditure — thy  doc-  Church  through  her  universities — 

trine  as  orthodox  as  thy^  dinners,  thy  accusing  Churchmen  of  bigotry,  and 

politics  as  sound  as  thy  port,  exclusiveness,  and  illiberality,  be- 

O  iford  1  who  are  they  that  rail  at  cause  Dissenters  c}o  not  found  col- 
lier? who  dare  to  lift  their  voice  leges.*  Or,  worse  than  all,  the  un- 
against  that  seat  of  high  and  holy  worthy  disciple  who  (like  the  noxious 
memories  ?  The  man  who  boasts  a  plant  that  has  grown  up  beneath  the 
privrte  education,  (so  private,  that  shade  of  some  goodly  tree)  has  drawn 
his  most  intimate  friends  have  never  no  nobility  of  soul  from  the  associa- 
fomul  it  out,)  who,  innocent  himself  tions  which  surrounded  his  ungrateful 
of  all  academic  experiences  and  asso-  youth  :  for  whom  all  the  reality  and 
ciations,  grudges  to  others  that  supe-  romance  of  academic  education  were 


*  Why  do  not  these  universal  rational  religionists  found  colleges  for  themselves, 
and  g  et  an  university  established  on  a  scale  of  splendour  commensurate  with  their 
liberality,  so  as  to  cut  out  Oxford,  with  its  antiquated  notions,  altogether  ?  How 
very  funny  it  would  be  !  It  must  be  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  prevents  them 
— it  cannot  be  stinginess  as  to  the  means.  Fancy  Oxford  in  the  hands  of  the 
three  denominations  !  the  undergraduates  hauled  up  for  cutting  meeting !  —  a 
Weslcyan  proctor,  delighting  in  black  gowns,  stopping  by  mistake  a  Quaker 
Freshman,  with  a  reproof  for  being  in  broad-brim  instead  of  academicals,  and 
being  answered  with  "  Friend,  I  am  not  of  thy  persuasion  ! "  Then  the  dissent- 
ing I'.D.s  flocking  to  the  university  sermon  at  Mount  Pisgah  Chapel,  (late  St 
Mary's,)  wherein  all  denominational  topics  were  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the 
sharp  look-out  that  would  be  kept  upon  any  preacher  whose  harangues  savoured 
of  bi<.  otry  !  Then  the  boat-races ;  fancy  the  Independents'  boat  bumping  the 
Particular  Baptists',  and  the  Quakers'  colours — drab- and -all-drab — floating  at  the 
head  «>f  the  flag-staff!  And  as  to  "tufts" — that  vile  distinction  which  indepen- 
dent I  I.P.s  are  so  indignant  at- — why,  if  a  dissenting  nobleman — even  the  seventh 
son  01'  an  Irish  peer — were  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  what  a  price  he  would 
fetch  ;n  such  an  Utopia  of  nonconformity  !  Nay,  if  they  could  get  even  a  Nova 
Scotia  baronet — a  Sir  Anybody  Anything — we  know  pretty  well  what  a  fuss  they 
would  make  about  him.  There  is  no  such  fawner  on  the  aristocracy,  if  he  has  but 
a  chai  ce  of  getting  any  thing  out  of  them,  as  a  parvenu  by  birth,  a  liberal  in  poli- 
tics, aad  an  Independent  by  "  religious  persuasion" 

The  great  danger,  I  suppose,  would  be,  lest  some  more  than  usually  noncon- 
formii.g  under-graduate  should  start  a  "  connexion  "  of  his  own,  and  proceed  to 
argue  that  all  the  university  authorities,  heads  of  houses  and  all,  were  under  an 
awful  delusion,  and  that  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty ,  that  under-graduates  should  elect  their  own  tutors  and  proctors,  and  be 
governed  on  the  voluntary  principle. 
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alike  in  vain :  sneering  at  the  honours 
which  he  could  not  obtain,  denying 
the  existence  of  opportunities  which 
he  neglected  ;  the  basest  of  approvers, 
he  quotes  to  his  own  eternal  infamy 
the  scenes  of  riot  and  dissipation,  the 
alternations  of  idleness  and  extrava- 
gance, which  make  up  his  sole  recol- 
lections of  the  university  :  and  look- 
ing, without  one  glance  of  affection, 
upon  the  face  of  his  fair  and  graceful 
mother,  makes  the  chance  mole,  or 
the  early  wrinkle,  which  he  traces 
there,  the  subject  of  his  irreverent 
jest,  forgets  the  kindness  of  which  he 
was  unworthy,  and  remembers  for 
evil  the  wholesome  discipline  which 
was  irksome  only  to  such  as  him. 

"  Non  hsec  jocosse  conveniunt  lyrae  ; " 

I  admit  mine  is  not  the  tongue  or  pen 
for  such  a  subject ;  and  Oxford  has,  I 
hope,  no  lack  of  abler  champions. 
But  it  was  geese,  you  know,  who 
once  saved  the  Capitol ;  and  I  must 
have  my  hiss  at  the  iniquitous  quack- 
eries which  people  seek  to  perpetrate 
under  the  taking  title  of  University 
Reform.  And  when  I,  loving  Oxford 
as  I  do,  see  some  of  her  own  sons 
arrayed  against  her,  I  can  only  re- 
member this  much  of  my  philosophy 
— that  there  are  cases  when  to  be 
angry  becomes  a  duty.  Men  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  universities 
from  experience,  think  proper  to  run 
them  down,  succeed  at  all  events  in 
exposing  one  crying  evil — the  ab- 
surdity of  meddling  with  what  one 
does  not  understand.  We  who  know 
better  may  afford  to  smile  at  once  at 
their  spite  and  their  ignorance.  But 
he  who  lifts  his  voice  against  the  mo- 
ther that  bore  him,  can  fix  no  darker 
blot  upon  her  fame  than  the  disgrace 
of  having  given  birth  to  him. 

Show  me  the  man  who  did  not  like 
Oxford,  and  I  will  show  you  either  a 
sulky  misanthrope  or  an  affected  ass. 
Many,  many  indeed,  are  the  unpleas- 
ant recollections  which,  in  the  case  of 
nearly  all  of  us,  will  mingle  with  the 
joy  with  which  we  recall  our  college 
days.  More  than  the  ghosts  of  duns 
departed,  perhaps  unpaid  ;  more  than 
the  heart-burnings  of  that  visionary 
fellowship,  for  which  we  were  beaten 
(we  verily  believe,  unfairly)  by  a 
neck ;  more  than  that  loved  and  lost 
ideal  of  a  first  class,  which  we  deser- 


ved, but  did  not  get,  (the  opinions  of 
our  examiners  not  coinciding  in  that 
point  with  our  own  ;)  yes,  more  than 
all  these,  come1  forcibly  to  many 
minds,  the  self- accusing  silent  voice 
that  whispers  of  time  wasted  and 
talents  misapplied  —  kind  advice, 
which  the  heat  of  youth  misconstrued 
or  neglected — jewels  of  price  that 
once  lay  strewed  upon  the  golden 
sands  of  life,  then  wantonly  disre- 
garded, or  picked  up  but  to  be  flung 
away,  and  which  the  tide  of  advan- 
cing years  has  covered  from  our  view 
for  ever — blessed  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring wisdom,  human  and  divine, 
which  never  can  return. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  if  there  be 
any  man  who  can  say  that  Oxford  is 
not  to  him  a  land  of  pleasant  memo- 
ries, "  M>?T'  Iftoi  wotfaTtos  ytvotro  " — 
wrhich  is,  being  freely  translated, 
"May  he  never  put  his  legs  under 
my  mahogany" — that's  all.  I  never 
knew  him  yet,  and  have  no  wish  to 
make  his  acquaintance.  He  may 
have  carried  off  every  possible  uni- 
versity honour  for  what  I  care  ;  he  is 
more  hopelessly  stupid,  in  my  view 
of  things,  than  if  he  had  been  plucked 
fifteen  times.  If  he  was  fond  of  read- 
ing, or  of  talking  about  reading  ;  fond 
of  hunting,  or  talking  about  hunting  ; 
fond  of  walking,  riding,  rowring,  leap- 
ing, or  any  possible  exercise  besides 
dancing ;  if  he  loved  pleasant  gar- 
dens or  solemn  cloisters  ;  learned  re- 
tirement or  unlearned  jollification — 
in  a  word,  if  he  had  any  imaginable 
human  sympathies,  and  cared  for 
any  thing  besides  himself,  he  would 
have  liked  Oxford.  Men's  tastes 
differ,  no  doubt ;  but  to  have  spent 
four  }Tears  of  the  spring  of  one's  life 
in  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities 
and  best  societies  in  the  world,  and 
not  to  have  enjoyed  it — this  is  not  a 
variety  of  taste,  but  its  privation. 

I  fancy  there  is  a  mistaken  opinion 
very  prevalent,  that  young  and  fool- 
ish, older  and  wiser,  are  synonymous 
terms.  Stout  gentlemen  of  a  certain 
age,  brimful  of  proprieties,  shake  their 
heads  alarmingly,  and  talk  of  the  folly 
of  boys  ;  as  if  they  were  the  only 
fools/  And  if  at  any  time,  in  the 
fulness  of  their  hearts,  they  refer  to 
some  freak  of  their  own  youth,  they 
appear  to  do  it  with  a  sort  of  apology 
to  themselves,  that  such  wise  iiidi- 
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viduals  as  they  are  now  should  ever 
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have  done  such  things  !  And  as  the 
wo  -Id  stands  at  present,  it  is  the  old 
sto  y  of  the  Lion  and  the  Painter ; 
the  elderly  gentlemen  are  likely  to 
ha^  e  it  their  own  way ;  they  say 
what  they  like,  while  the  young  ones 
are  content  to  do  what  they  like.  And 
the  more  absurdity  a  mun  displays  in 
his  teens,  (and  some,  it  must  be  con- 
fess 3d,  are  absurd  enough,)  the  more 
insi  pportable  an  air  of  wisdom  does 
he  put  on  when  he  gets  settled.  And 
as  rhere  is  no  hope  of  these  sedate 
gem  ry  being  sent  to  College  again  to 
teach  the  rising  generation  of  under- 
grat  nates  the  art  of  precocious  gra- 
vity, and  still  less  hope  of  their  ar- 
rivihg  at  it  of  themselves,  perhaps 
iher  3  is  no  harm  in  mooting  the  ques- 
tion on  neutral  ground,  whether  such 
a  cc  nsumniation  as  that  of  putting 
old  1  leads  upon  young  shoulders  is  al- 
toge  her  desirable. 

"Wherefore,  I,  Frank  Hawthorne — 
feeing  of  the  age  of  nine-and-twenty, 
or  thereabouts,  and  of  sound  mind, 
and  about  to  renounce  for  ever  all 
clain  and  title  to  be  considered  a 
yoini^  man;  having  married  a  wife, 
and  1  tft  sack  and  all  other  bad  habits ; 
havirg  no  longer  any  fellowship  with 
imde '-graduates,  or  army  subs,  or 
medi  :al  students,  or  young  men  about 
town,  or  any  other  class  of  the  hete- 
rogcreous  irregulars  who  make  up 
"  Young  England  " — being  a  perfectly 
disinterested  party  in  the  question, 
inasn  uch  as  having  lost  my  reputa- 
tion f  >r  youth,  I  have  never  acquired 
one  br  wisdom — hereby  raise  my 
voice  against  the  intolerable  cant, 
which  assumes  every  man  to  be  a 
hare-*  trained  scapegrace  at  twent}% 
and  a  Solomon  at  forty-five.  Youth 
sows  vild  oats,  it  may  be  ;  too  many 
men  in  more  advanced  life  seem  to 
me  to  sow  no  crop  of  any  kind.  There 
are  empty  fools  at  all  ages  ;  but  "  an 
old  fo<l,"  &c.,  (musty  as  the  proverb 
is,  it  h-  rather  from  neglect  than  over- 
applic  ition.)  I  have  known  men  by 
the  d(  zen,  who  in  their  youth  were 
either  empty-headed  coxcombs  or 
noisy  sots ;  does  my  reader  think 
that  any  given  number  of  additional 
years  1  as  made  them  able  statesmen, 
sound  lawyers,  or  erudite  divines? 
that  b •  >.canse  they  have  become  ho- 
noui'iil  le  by  a  seat  in  Parliament, 


learned  by  courtesy,  reverend  by 
office,  they  are  therefore  really  more 
useful  members  of  society  than  when 
they  lounged  the  High  Street,  or 
woke  the  midnight  echoes  of  the 
quadrangle?  Nay,  life  is  too  short 
for.  the  leopard  to  change  his  spots, 
or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin ;  one  can 
but  pare  the  claws  of  the  first,  and 
put  a  suit  of  the  last  European  fashion 
upon  the  other. 

Let  any  man  run  over  in  his  own. 
mind  the  list  of  those  school  and  col- 
lege companions  with  whom,  after 
the  lapse  of  ten  years  or  so,  he  has 
still  an  opportunity  of  occasionally 
renewing  his  acquaintance,  and  judg- 
ing of  the  effect  which  time  has  had 
upon  their  habits  and  characters.  In 
how  many  cases  can  he  trace  any 
material  alteration,  beyond  what  re- 
sults from  the  mere  accidents  of  time 
and  place?  He  finds,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  good  principles  developed, 
warm  impulses  ripened  into  active 
habits,  exaggerations  softened  down, 
(for  I  am  giving  him  credit  for  not 
choosing  his  companions,  even  iu 
youth,  among  the  vicious  in  heart  and 
principle;)  but  if  he  finds  in  any 
what  he  can  call  a  change  at  all,  then 
I  ask,  in  how  many  instances  is  it  a 
change  for  the  better?  or  does  he 
not  find  it  rather  where  there  was  no 
sterling  value  in  the  metal,  which,  as 
the  gloss  of  youth  wears  off,  loses  its 
only  charm  ? 

Thirty  is  the  turning-point  of  a 
man's  lite  ;  when  marrying  becomes  a 
now-or-never  sort  of  business,  and 
dinners  begin  to  delight  him  more 
than  dancing.  As  I  said  just  now, 
then,  I  stand  just  at  the  corner;  and, 
looking  round  before  I  turn  it,  I  own 
somewhat  of  a  shyness  for  the  com- 
pany of  those  "  grave  and  reverend 
seniors'"  who  are  to  be  my  fellow- 
travellers  hereafter  through  life.  There 
are  certain  points  on  which  I  fear  we 
are  scarce  prepared  to  agree.  I  must 
have  one  window  open  for  the  first 
few  miles  of  the  journey  at  all  events 
— that  I  may  look  behind  me.  Life's 
a  fast  train,  and  one  can't  expect  to 
be  allowed  to  get  out  at  the  stations ; 
still  less  to  ask  the  engineer  to  put 
back,  because  we  have  left  our  youth 
behind  us.  Yet  there  are  some  things 
in  which  I  hope  always  to  be  a  boy  ;  I 
hope  ever  to  prefer  thoughtlessness  to 
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heartlessness,  imprudence  to  selfish- 
ness, impulse  to  calculation.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  part  with  all  the  fiery 
spirits,  the  glowing  imaginations,  the 
elasticity  of  mind  and  body  which  we 
lose  as  age  creeps  on  ;  but  if,  with  the 
bright  summer  weather  and  cloudless 
skies  of  youth,  to  which  we  are  con- 
tent to  bid  farewell,  we  must  lose,  too, 
the  "  sunshine  of  the  breast" — the 
"  bloom  of  heart" — then  well  might 
the  poet  count  him  happy  who  died 
in  early  spring — who  knew  nothing 
of  life  but  its  fair  promises,  and  passed 
away  in  happy  scepticism  of  the  win- 
ter which  was  to  come. 

Talk  of  putting  old  heads  upon 
young  shoulders  !  Heaven  forbid !  It 
would  but  be  making  them  stoop  pre- 
maturely. If  indeed  we  could  put 
young  hearts  into  old  bodies  occa- 
sionally, we  might  do  some  good  ;  or 
if  there  could  ever  be  combined  in 
some  fortunate  individual,  throughout 
his  life,  the  good  qualities  peculiar  to 
each  successive  climacteric ;  if  we 
could  mix  just  enough  of  the  acid  and 
the  bitter,  which  are  apt  to  predomi- 
nate so  unhappily  after  a  long  rubbing 
through  the  world,  to  qualify  the  fiery 
spirit  of  youth,  and  prevent  its  sweet- 
ness from  cloying,  the  compound 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  pleasant 
one.  But  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  like 
many  other  desiderata,  is  too  good 
to  be  attainable  ;  and  the  experience 
which  we  undoubtedly  want  in  early 
life,  we  acquire  too  often  at  the  cost 
of  that  freshness  of  heart,  which  na- 
ture intended  as  a  gift  still  more 
valuable. 

Nowhere  does  the  old  Stagyrite 
display  a  more  consummate  know- 
ledge of  what  men  are  made  of,  than 
in  his  contrasted  characters  of  youth 
and  age.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the 
old  gentlemen  who  call  themselves 
philosophers  in  this  degenerate  age, 
ever  read  or  remember  what  he  says 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a  great  comfort, 
when  one  is  arguing  against  so  much 
collective  wisdom,  to  feel  that  one  has 
such  authority  to  fall  back  upon  ;  and 
I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  bringing 
my  old  friend  Aristotle  forward  to 
help  me,  because  I  can  assure  niy 
unlearned  readers,  ladies  and  others, 
that  I  am  not  going  to  quote  any 
thing  nearly  so  grave  and  sensible  as 
modern  philosophy.  "  Stingy,  ill- 
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natured,  suspicious,  selfish,  narrow- 
minded" — these,  with  scarce  a  re- 
deeming quality,  are  some  of  the 
choice  epithets  which  he  strings  to- 
gether as  the  characteristics  of  the 
respectable  old  governors  and  dowagers 
of  his  day;  while  the  young,  although, 
as  he  confesses,  somewhat  too  much 
the  creatures  of  impulse,  and  indebted 
to  it  for  some  of  their  virtues  as  well 
as  vices,  are  trustful  towards  others, 
honest  in  themselves,  open-handed 
and  open-hearted,  warm  friends  and 
brave  enemies.  It  is  true,  he  ob- 
serves, they  have,  in  a  large  degree, 
the  fault  common  to  all  honest  men, 
they  are  "easily  humbugged;"  a 
failing  which  perhaps  may  let  us  into 
the  secret  of  their  sitting  down  so 
quietly  under  the  imputation  of  a  hun- 
dred others.  He  urges,  too,  else- 
where, a  fact  I  am  not  disposed  to 
battle  about,  that  young  men  do  not 
make  good  philosophers  ;  but  this  is 
in  a  book  which  he  wrote  for  the  use 
of  his  own  son,  wherein  he  probably 
thought  it  his  duty  to  take  the  con- 
ceit out  of  his  heir- apparent ;  but  if 
he  ever  allowed  the  young  philosopher 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  other  book  con- 
taining the  two  characters  aforesaid, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  found 
him  as  "  easily  humbugged "  after- 
wards. 

Remember,  reader,  as  I  said  before, 
I  claim  to  occupy  neutral  ground.  If 
I  essay  to  defend  youth  from  some 
injustice  which  it  suffers  at  the  hands 
of  partial  judges,  it  is  as  an  amateur 
advocate  rather  than  an  accredited 
champion — for  I  am  young  no  longer. 
If  I  am  rash  enough  to  couch  a  lance 
against  that  venerable  ph  an  torn ,  which , 
under  the  name  of  Wisdom,  hovers 
round  gray  hairs,  I  am  but  preparing 
a  rod  for  my  own  back — for  I  feel  my- 
self growing  old.  I  admit  it  with  a 
sigh  ;  but  the  sigh  is  not  for  the  past 
only,  but  even  more  for  the  present. 
I  mourn  not  so  much  for  that  which 
Time  has  taken  away,  as  for  the  in- 
sufficiency of  that  which  it  brings  in- 
stead. I  would  rejoice  to  be  relieved 
from  the  dominion  of  the  hot  follies 
of  youth,  if  I  could  escape  at  the  same 
time  the  degrading  yoke  of  the  cooler 
vices  of  maturity.  I  do  not  find  men 
grow  better  as  they  grow  older  ;  wiser 
they  may  grow,  but  it  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent.  We  scarce  grow  less 
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sei  sual,  less  vain,  less  eager  after 
what  we  think  pleasure  ;  I  would  we 
continued  as  generous  and  as  warm. 
W-3  gain  the  cunning  to  veil  our  pas- 
sions, to  regulate  even  our  vices  ac- 
coiding  to  the  scale  (and  that  no  par- 
simonious one)  which  what  we  call 
"  society"  allows  ;  we  lose  the  enthu- 
siasm which  in  some  degree  excused 
our  follies,  with  the  light- heartedness 
which  made  them  delightful.  Few 
men  among  us  are  they  who  can  look 
back  upon  the  years  gone  by,  and  not 
fee  that,  if  these  may  justly  be  charged 
with  foliy,  the  writing  of  the  accusa- 
tion that  stands  against  their  riper 
age  is  of  a  graver  sort. 

3 1  is  melancholy,  rather  than  amu- 
sin|,  to  hear  men  of  a  certain  age 
rail  against  the  faults  and  extrava- 
gance of  their  juniors.  Angry  that 
they  themselves  are  no  longer  young, 
they  visit  with  a  rod  of  iron  such  an 
intolerable  offence  in  others.  Even 
nevvspapers  have  of  late  been  eloquent 
against  the  disgusting  immoralities  of 
breaking  knockers  and  bonneting  po- 
licemen. The  Times  turns  censor  upon 
sucli  an  **  ungentlemanly  outrage ; " 
the  Weekly  Despatch  has  its  propriety 
shocked  by  such  "  freaks  of  the  aris- 
tocracy ; "  and  both,  in  their  zeal  to 
reprobate  offences  so  dangerous  to  the 
besc  interests  of  society,  sacrifice  some- 
what of  that  "  valuable  space"  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  the  bul- 
letin of  the  health,  or  the  history  of 
the  travels,  of  the  "  gallant  officer " 
who  last  deliberately  shot  his  friend 
in  a  duel ;  or  the  piquant  details  of 
the  last  crim.  con.,  with  the  extraordi- 
nary disclosures  expected  to  be  made 
by  the  "  noble  defendant."  Society 
has  no  sympathy  with  vices  to  which 
it  has  no  temptation;  it  might  have 
don>)  foolish  things  in  its  day,  but  has 
lon£  ago  seen  the  folly  of  them.  So 
we  make  a  graceful  acknowledgment 
of  laving  been  wrong  once,  for  the 
sak<  of  congratulating  ourselves  upon 
being  so  very  right  now. 

Lot  me  then,  for  some  few  moments, 
recall  those  scenes  which,  on  the  stage 
of  life,  have  passed  away  for  ever ; 
and  forgetting,  as  memory  loves  to 
do,  the  evil  that  was  in  them,  let  it  be 
not  die  repining  to  lament  the  good. 

Oh  !  dark  yet  pleasant  quadrangle, 
roui;d  whose  wide  area  I  might  wan- 
der low,  a  stranger  among  strangers, 
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where  are  they  who  once  gave  life  and 
mirth  to  cheer  those  ancient  walls? 
There  were  full  a  score  of  rooms,  con- 
genial lares,  in  which  no  hour  of  day 
or  night  would  have  found  me  other 
than  a  welcome  guest.    I  had  friends, 
yea,  friends,  within  those  prison-like 
windows — warm  hearts  walled  in  by 
thy  cold  grey  stones — friends  that  had 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  pursuits  in 
common — who  were  not  hospitable  in 
words  alone,  suffering  each  other's  pre- 
sence with  well -concealed  ennui — but 
friends  in  something  more  than  in  the 
name.     In  vain,  among  the  cold  con- 
ventionalities of  life,  shall  I  look  for 
the  warm  and  kindly  welcome,  the 
sympathy  of  feeling,  the  unrestrained 
yet  courteous  familiarity  of  intercourse, 
which  was  part  and  parcel  of  a  col- 
lege life  ;  and  if  for  this  only  I  should 
say  of  Oxford,  that  I  shall  not  look 
upon  its  like  again — if  for  this  only,  I 
doubt  whether  the  years  of  my  youth- 
ful pilgrimage  were  altogether  evil, 
who  shall  gainsay  me  ?   Where,  or  in 
what  society  of  wise,  and  orderly,  and 
respectable  "grown-up children," shall 
I  find  the  sincerity  and  wami-heart- 
edness  that  once  were  the  atmosphere 
of  my  daily  life  ?  Where  is  the  friend 
of  my  maturer  choosing,  into  whose 
house  I  can  walk  at  any  time,  and 
feel  sure  I  am  no  intruder  ?     Where 
is  the  man,  among  those  with  whom  I 
am  by  hard  fate  compelled  to  asso- 
ciate, who  does  not  measure  his  re- 
gard, his  hospitality,  his  very  smiles, 
by  my  income,  my  station  in  society — 
any  thing  but  by  myself?    Older  and 
wiser  ! — oh  yes ! — youthful  friendship 
is  very  foolish  in  such  matters. 

But  I  suppose  I  must  put  up,  as  I  best 
may,  with  the  accumulating  weight  of 
years  and  wisdom.  It  won't  do  to 
give  up  one's  degree,  and  begin  again 
at  the  university,  even  if  they  leave 
us  a  university  worth  going  to.  At 
all  events,  one  could  not  go  back  and 
find  there  those  "  old  familiar  faces" 
that  made  it  what  it  was ;  and  it  is 
more  pleasant  to  look  upon  it  all — the 
place  and  its  old  occupants — as  still 
existing  in  some  dream-land  or  other, 
than  to  return  to  find  an  old  acquaint- 
ance in  every  stick  and  stone,  while 
every  human  face  and  voice  is  strange 
to  us. 

Yet  one  does  meet  friends  in  old 
scenes,  sometimes,  when  the  meeting 
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is  as  unexpected  as  delightful.     And 
just  so,  in  my  last  visit  to  Oxford, 
did  I  stumble  upon  Horace  Leicester. 
We    met   in   the  quadrangle  where 
we  had  parted  some  six  years  back, 
just  as  we  might  if  we  had  supped 
together  the  night  before ;    whereas 
we  had  been  all  the  time  hundreds  of 
miles  asunder :  and  we  met  as  unre- 
strainedly,  only  far  more  cordially. 
Neither  of  us  had  much  time  to  spare 
in  Oxford,  but  we  dined  together  of 
course  ;  talked  over  old  friends,  and 
told  old  stories.     As  to  the  first,  it 
was  strange  enough  to  moralize  upon 
the  after-fortunes  of  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries.   One — of  whom,  for  ha- 
bitual   absence    from    lectures,   and 
other  misdemeanours  many  and  va- 
rious, the  tutors  had  prophesied  all 
manner  of  evil,  and  who  had  been 
dismissed  by   the    Principal  at    his 
final  leave-taking,  with  the  remark 
that  he  was  the  luckiest  man  he  had 
ever  known,  inasmuch  as  having  been 
perse  veringly    idle    without     being 
plucked,  and  mixed  up  in  every  row 
without  being  rusticated— was   now 
working  hard  day  and  night  as  a  bar- 
rister, engaged  as  a  junior  on  com- 
mittee  business   the  whole  Session, 
and  never  taking  a  holiday  except  on 
the  Derby  day.     The  ugliest  little 
rascal  of  our   acquaintance,  and    as 
stupid  as  a  post,  was  married  to  a 
pretty  girl  with  a  fortune  of  thirty 
thousand.     Another,  and  one  of  the 
best    of   us — Charley    White — who 
united  the  business  habits  of  a  man 
with  the  frolic  of  a  schoolboy,  and 
who  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the 
roll  of  the  College  benefactors,   as 
having  been  the  founder  of  the  Crick- 
et and  the  Whist  Club,  and  restored 
to  its  old  place  on  the  river,  at  much 
cost  and  pains,  the  boat  which  had 
been  withdrawn  for  the  last  five  years, 
and    reduced   the    sundry  desultory 
idlenesses  of  the  under-graduates  into 
something  like  method  and  order — 
Charley  White  was  now  rector  of  a 
poor  and  populous  parish  in  York- 
shire, busily  engaged  in  building  a 
new  church  and  schools,  opening  Pro- 
vident Societies,  and  shutting  up  beer- 
shops,  and  instructing  the  rising  ge- 
neration of  his  parishioners  in  cate- 
chism and  cricket  alternately.     While 
the  steadiest  (I  was  very  near  saying 
the    only  steady  man)    among    our 
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mutual  acquaintance,  who  looked  at 
every  sixpence  before  he  spent  it, 
checked  his  own  washing-lists,  went 
to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  and  was  in  short 
«n  exemplary  character,  (he  was  held 
out  to  me,  on  my  first  entrance,  as  a 
valuable  acquaintance  for  any  young 
man,  but  I  soon  despaired  of  success- 
fully imitating  so  bright  a  model)— 
well,  this  gentleman  having  been  taken 
into  partnership,  somewhat  prema- 
turely perhaps  on  the  strength  of  the 
aforesaid  reputation,  by  his  father's 
firm — they  were  Liverpool  merchants 
of  high  standing — had  thought  pro- 
per, disgusted  probably  with  the  dis- 
sipations and  immoralities  of  trade,  to 
retire  to  America  in  search  of  purity 
and  independence,  without  going 
through  the  form  of  closing  his  ac- 
counts with  the  house.  The  Liver- 
pudlians, indeed,  according  to  Ho- 
race's account,  gave  a  somewhat  ugly 
name  to  the  transaction  ;  he  had  been 
cashier  to  the  firm,  they  said,  who 
were  minus  some  tens  of  thousands 
thereby ;  but  as  the  senior  partner 
was  known  to  have  smoked  cigars  at 
a  preparatory  school  (thereby  show- 
ing what  he  would  have  done  had  he 
been  sent  to  Oxford,)  whereas  our 
friend  was  always  "  a  steady  man,"  I 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  which  party 
is  entitled  to  the  most  credit. 

It  was  after  we  had  separated  that 
a  friend  of  mine,  not  an  Oxford  man, 
who  had  dined  with  us,  and  appeared 
much  amused  by  some  of  Horace's 
reminiscences,  asked  me  the  very 
puzzling  question,  "  Was  your  friend 
Leicester  what  they  call  a  '  rowing 
man'  at  College?"  Now,  I  protest 
altogether  against  the  division  of  un- 
der-graduates  into  reading  men  and 
rowing  men,  as  arbitrary  and  most 
illogical ;  there  being  a  great  many 
who  have  no  claim  to  be  reckoned 
either  in  one  class  or  the  other,  and  a 
great  many  who  hover  between  both. 
And  this  imaginary  distinction,  exist- 
ing as  it  notoriously  does  at  Oxford, 
and  fostered  and  impressed  upon  men 
by  the  tutors,  (often  unintentionally, 
or  with  the  very  best  intentions,)  is 
productive  in  many  cases  of  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  A  man  (or  boy  if  you 
please)  is  taught  to  believe,  upon  his 
very  first  entrance,  that  one  of  these 
characters  will  infallibly  cling  to  him, 
and  that  he  has  only  to  choose  be- 
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tueen  the  two.  For  the  imaginary 
division  creates  a  real  one ;  in  many 
colleges,  a  man  who  joins  a  boat's 
crow,  or  a  cricket  club,  or  goes  out 
now  and  then  with  the  harriers,  is 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the 
authorities  at  once  ;  and  by  a  very 
natural  consequence,  a  man  who  wants 
to  read  his  live  or  six  hours  a- day 
qu  etly,  finds  that  some  of  his  pleasant- 
est  companions  look  upon  him  as  a  slow 
GO?  ch.  So,  probably  before  the  end 
of  lis  first  term,  he  is  hopelessly  com- 
mirted,  at  nineteen,  to  a  consistency 
of  character  rarely  met  with  at  fifty. 
If  lie  lays  claim  to  the  reputation  of  a 
reading  man,  and  has  an  eye  to  the 
loaves  and  fishes  in  the  way  of  scholar- 
shi  )S  and  fellowships,  he  is  compelled, 
by  the  laws  of  his  caste,  to  renounce 
some  of  the  most  sensible  and  healthful 
am  isements  which  a  university  life 
offers.  He  must  lead  a  very  hum- 
drum sort  of  life  indeed.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  should  be  free  from 
the  stains  of  vice  and  immorality; 
thai  his  principles  and  habits  should 
be  those  of  a  gentleman ;  that  -  he 
shonld  avoid  excesses,  and  be  obser- 
vant of  discipline  ;  this  the  university 
world  have  a  right  to  expect  from  all 
who  are  candidates  for  her  honours 
and  emoluments.  But  there  is  a  con- 
ventional character  which  he  must 
put  on  besides  this.  I  say  "  put  on  ; " 
bees  use,  however  natural  it  may  be 
to  some  men,  it  cannot  possibly  be  so 
to  all.  His  exercise  must  be  taken 
at  stated  times  and  places:  it  must 
consist  principally  of  walking,  whether 
he  be  fond  of  it  or  not,  varied  occa- 
sion illy  by  a  solitary  skifiing  expedi- 
tion down  the  river,  or  a  game  of 
billiards  with  some  very  steady  friend 
on  1  he  sly.  His  dress  must  exhibit 
eith<  r  the  negligence  of  a  sloven,  (in 
case  he  be  an  aspirant  for  very  high 
hone  nrs  indeed,)  or  the  grave  preci- 
sion of  a  respectable  gentleman  of 
fortj .  He  must  eschew  all  such  va- 
nitie;  as  white  trousers  and  well -cut 
boot-;.  He  must  be  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  all  university  intelligence  that 
does  not  bear  in  some  way  on  the 
schools;  must  be  utterly  indifferent 
what  boat  is  at  the  head  of  the  river, 
or  w',  tether  Drake's  hounds  are  fox  or 
harri  TS.  He  must  never  be  seen  out 
of  hi  s  rooms  except  at  lecture  before 
two  /clock,  and  never  return  to  a 
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wine-party  after  chapel.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  merits  of  port  and  sherry 
must  be  confined  principally  to  the 
fact  of  one  being  red  and  the  other 
white,  and  the  compounding  of  punch 
must  be  to  him  a  mystery  unfathom- 
able. Now,  if  he  can  be,  or  assume 
to  be,  all  this,  then  he  will  be  admit- 
ted into  the  most  orthodox  and  steady 
set  in  his  college  ;  and  if  he  have,  be- 
sides, an  ordinary  amount  of  scholar- 
ship, and  tact  enough  to  talk  judi- 
ciously about  his  books  and  his  read- 
ing, he  may  get  up  a  very  fair  repu- 
tation indeed.  And  when  at  his  final 
examination  he  makes,  as  nine-tenths 
of  such  men  do  make,  a  grand  crash, 
and  his  name  comes  out  in  the  third 
or  fourth  class,  or  he  get  "  gulfed" 
altogether — it  is  two  to  one  but  his 
friends  and  his  tutor  look  upon  him, 
and  talk  of  him,  as  rather  an  ill-used 
individual.  He  was  "  unlucky  in  his 
examination" — "  the  essay  did  not 
suit  him  " — they  were  "quite  surprised 
at  his  failure" — "  his  health  was  not 
good  the  last  term  or  two" — "  he  was 
too  nervous."  These  are  cases  which 
have  occurred  in  every  man's  experi- 
ence :  men  read  ten  hours  a-  day,  with 
a  watch  by  their  side,  cramming  in 
stuff  that  they  do  not  understand,  are 
talked  about  as  u  sure  firsts"  till  one 
gets  sick  of  their  very  names,  assume 
all  the  airs  which  really  able  men  sel- 
dom do  assume,  and  take  at  last  an 
equal  degree  with  others  who  have 
been  acquiring  the  same  amount  of 
knowledge  with  infinitely  less  preten- 
sion, and  who,  without  moping  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  in  an  artificial 
existence,  will  make  more  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  in  the  end.  "  How 
was  it,"  said  an  old  lady  in  the  coun- 
try to  me  one  day,  u  that  young  Mr 
C did  not  get  a  first  class ?  I  un- 
derstand he  read  very  hard,  and  I 
know  he  refused  every  invitation  to 
dinner  when  he  was  down  here  in  the 
summer  vacation?"  u  That  was  the 
very  reason,  my  dear  madam,"  said 
I ;  "  you  may  depend  upon  it."  She 
stared,  of  course  ;  but  I  believe  I  was 
not  far  out. 

Let-men  read  as  much  as  they  will, 
and  as  hard  as  they  will,  on  any  'sub- 
jects for  which  they  have  the  ability 
and  inclination ;  but  never  let  them 
suppose  they  are  to  lay  down  one  code 
of  practice  to  suit  a'll  tempers  and 
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constitutions.  Cannot  a  man  be  a 
scholar,  and  a  gentleman,  and  a  good 
fellow  at  the  same  time? 

And,  after  all,  where  is  the  broad 
moral  distinction  between  these  soi- 
disant  steady  men,  and  those  whom 
they  are  pleased  to  consider  as  "  row- 
ing "  characters  ?  it  has  always  seem- 
ed to  me  rather  apocryphal.  If  a  man 
thinks  proper  to  amuse  himself  with 
a  chorus  in  his  own  rooms  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  seems  hard- 
ly material  whether  it  be  Greek  or 
English — Sophocles  or  Torn  Moore. 
It's  a  matter  of  taste,  and  tastes  differ. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  morality  of  Ho- 
race or  Aristophanes,  or  the  theology 
of  Lucretius,  so  peculiarly  admirable, 
as  to  render  them,  per  se,  fitter  sub- 
jects for  the  exclusive  exercise  of  a 
young  man's  faculties  than  "the  Pick- 
wick Papers,"  or  "  The  Rod  and  the 
Gun."  I  have  heard — (I  never  saw, 
nor  will  I  believe  it) — of  the  profanity 
of  certain  sporting  under  -graduates, 
who  took  into  chapel  the  racing  ca- 
lendar, bound  in  red  morocco,  instead 
of  a  prayer-book ;  I  hold  it  to  have 
been  the  malicious  fiction  of  some 
would-be  university  reformer;  but, 
even  if  true,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
much  prefer  that  provident  piety  which 
I  have  noticed  getting  up  its  Greek 
within  the  same  walls  by  means  of  a 
Septuagiut  and  Greek  liturgy.  Reli- 
gion is  one  thing,  classical  learning 
another,  and  sporting  information  an- 
other ;  all  totally  distinct,  and  totally 
different :  the  first  immeasurably  above 
the  other  two,  but  standing  equidis- 
tant from  both.  It  does  not  make  a 
man  one  whit  the  better  to  know  that 
Coraebus  won  the  cup  at  Olympia  B.  c. 
776,  than  it  does  to  know  that  Priam 
did  not  win  the  St  Leger  at  Doncaster 
A.  D.  1830 ;  from  all  I  can  make  out, 
the  Greeks  on  the  turf  at  present  are 
not  much  worsB  than  their  old  name- 
sakes; I  dare  say  there  was  a  fair 
amount  of  black-legism  on  both  oc- 
casions. Men  injure  their  moral  and 
physical  health  by  reading  as  much  as 
by  other  things;  it  takes  quite  as 
much  out  of  a  man,  and  puts  as  little 
in  him  to  any  good  purpose,  to  get  up 
his  logic  as  to  pull  in  an  eight- oar. 

Besides,  if  one  is  to  read  and  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  a  dozen  different 
authors,  one  dull  monotonous  round 
of  physical  existence  seems  ill  fitted 


to  call  out  the  requisite  variety  of 
mental  powers.  I  hold  that  there 
are  divers  and  sundry  fit  times,  and 
places,  and  states  of  mind,  suited  to 
different  lines  of  reading.  If  a  man 
is  at  work  upon  history,  by  all  means 
let  him  sport  oak  rigidly  against  all 
visitors  ,-  let  him  pile  up  his  authori- 
ties and  references  on  every  vacant 
chair  all  round  him,  and  get  a  clear 
notion  of  it  by  five  or  six  hours'  unin- 
terrupted and  careful  study.  Or,  if 
he  has  a  system  of  philosophy  to  get 
up,  let  him  sit  down  with  his  head 
cool,  his  window  open,  (not  the  one 
looking  into  quad.,)  let  him  banish 
from  his  mind  all  minor  matters,  and 
not  break  off  in  the  chain  of  argument 
so  long  as  he  can  keep  his  brain  clear 
and  his  eyes  open.  Even  then,  a  good 
gallop  afterwards,  or  a  cigar  and  a 
glass  of  punch,  with  some  lively  fel- 
low who  is  no  philosopher,  will  do 
him  far  more  good  than  a  fagging  walk 
of  so  many  measured  miles,  with  the 
studious  companion  whose  head  is 
stuffed  as  full  of  such  matter  as  his 
own,  and  whose  talk  will  be  of  dis- 
puted passages,  and  dispiriting  anti- 
cipations of  a  "  dead  floorer"  in  the 
schools.  But  if  a  man  wants  to  make 
acquaintance  with  such  books  as  Ju- 
venal, or  Horace,  or  Aristophanes,  he 
may  surely  do  it  to  quite  as  good 
purpose,  and  with  far  more  relish, 
basking  under  a  tree  in  summer,  or 
with  a  friend  over  a  bottle  hi  winter. 
The  false  tone  of  society  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  had  its  influence 
upon  Horace  Leicester.  Coming  up 
to  the  university  from  a  public  school, 
with  a  high  character,  a  fair  amount 
of  scholarship,  and  a  host  of  acquaint- 
ances, he  won  the  good-will  at  once  of 
dons  and  of  under-graduates,  and  bid 
fair  to  be  as  universal  a  favourite  at 
college  as  he  had  been  at  Harrow. 
Never  did  a  man  enter  upon  an  aca- 
demic life  under  happier  auspices,  nor, 
I  believe,  with  a  more  thorough  de- 
termination to  enjoy  it  in  every  way. 
He  did  not  look  upon  his  emancipa- 
tion from  school  discipline  as  a  license 
for  idleness,  nor  intend  to  read  the  less 
because  he  could  now  read  what  he 
pleased,  and  when  he  pleased.  For, 
not  to  mention  that  Horace  was  am- 
bitious, and  had  at  one  time  an  eye 
to  the  class  list — he  had  a  taste  for 
reading,  and  a  strong  natural  talent 
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to  appreciate  what  he  read.  But  if 
he  luid  a  taste  for  reading,  he  had 
other  tastes  as  well,  and,  as  he  thought, 
not  incompatible  ;  much  as  he  ad- 
mired his  Roman  namesake,  he  could 
not  devote  his  evenings  exclusively  to 
his  society,  but  preferred  carrying  out 
his  precepts  occasionally  with  more 
me  dern  companions ;  and  he  had  no 
notion  that  during  the  next  four  years 
of  his  life  he  was  to  take  an  interest 
in  ]io  sports  but  those  of  the  old  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  mount  no  horse  but 
Pegasus.  For  a  term  or  two,  Leices- 
ter got  on  very  well;  attended  lec- 
tures, read  steadily  till  one  or  two 
o'clock,  when  there  was  nothing  par- 
ticular going  on,  kept  a  horse,  hired 
an  alarm,  and  seldom  cut  morning 
ch;  pel,  or  missed  a  meet  if  within 
reasonable  distance.  It  was  a  course 
of  Hfe,  which,  in  after  days,  he  often 
referred  to  with  a  sigh  as  having  been 
most  exemplary ;  and  I  doubt  whe- 
ther he  was  far  wrong.  But  it  did 
not  last.  For  a  time  his  gentlemanly 
maaners,  good  humour,  and  good 
tasre,  carried  it  off  with  all  parties ; 
but  it  was  against  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine, and  could  not  hold  up  against 
the  popular  prejudice.  The  reading 
men  eyed  his  top-boots  with  suspi- 
cion ;  the  rowing  men  complained  he 
was  growing  a  regular  sap,  always 
sporting  oak  when  they  wanted  him. 
Then  his  wine-parties  were  a  source 
of  endless  tribulation  to  him.  First 
of  nil,  he  asked  all  those  with  whom 
he  was  most  intimate  among  his  old 
schoolfellows  to  meet  each  other, 
adding  one  or  two  of  his  new  acquain- 
tances :  and  a  pretty  mess  he  made 
of  i;;.  Men  who  had  sat  on  the  same 
fom  with  him  and  with  each  other  at 
Harrow,  and  had  betrayed  no  such 
marked  differences  in  their  tastes  as 
to  prevent  their  associating  very  plea- 
samly  there,  at  Oxford,  he  found,  had 
been  separated  wide  as  the  poles  by 
this  invisible,  but  impassable,  line  of 
demarcation:  to  such  a  degree  in- 
deed, that  although  all  had  called 
upon  Horace,  as  they  had  upon  each 
oth<r,  before  it  seemed  decided  on 
whi  ;h  side  they  were  to  settle,  yet 
whe  Q  they  now  met  at  his  rooms,  they 
had  become  strangers  beyond  a  mere 
civil  recognition,  and  had  not  a  single 
subjact  to  converse  upon  in  common. 
In  i'act,  they  were  rather  surprised 


than  pleased  to  meet  at  all ;  and  it 
was  in  vain  their  host  tried  to  get 
them  to  amalgamate.  Many  seemed 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  showing  how 
decidedly  they  belonged  to  one  set  or 
the  other.  One  would  talk  of  nothing 
on  earth  besides  hunting,  and  sat 
silent  and  sulky  when  Horace  turned 
the  conversation  ;  another  affected  an 
utter  ignorance  of  all  that  was  going 
on  in  the  university  that  was  not  con- 
nected with  class-lists, scholarships,  &c. 
What  provoked  him  most  was,  that 
some  of  those  who  gave  themselves 
the  most  pedantic  airs,  and  would 
have  been  double-first  class  men  un- 
deniably, if  talking  could  have  done 
it,  were  those  whose  heads  he  well 
knew  were  as  empty  as  the  last  bottle, 
and  which  made  him  think  that  sonic 
men  must  take  to  reading  at  Oxford, 
simply  because  they  had  faculties  for 
nothing  else. 

At  all  events,  Horace  found  the 
mixed  system  would  not  answer  for 
entertaining  his  friends.  So  the  next 
time  he  asked  a  few  of  the  reading 
men,  some  of  whom  he  knew  used  to 
be  good  fellows,  together  ;  and  as  he 
really  had  a  kindred  taste  with  them 
on  many  subjects,  he  found  an  hour 
or  so  pass  away  very  pleasantly  : 
when  just  as  he  was  passing  the  wine 
about  the  third  round,  and  his  own 
brilliancy  and  good-humour  were  be- 
ginning to  infect  some  of  his  guests — 
so  that  one  grave  genius  of  twenty 
had  actually  so  far  forgotten  himself 
as  to  fill  a  bumper  by  mistake — up 
jumped  the  senior  man  of  the  party, 
and  declaring  that  he  had  an  engage- 
ment to  walk  with  a  friend  at  seven, 
politely  took  his  leave.  This  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  dispersion ;  in 
vain  did  Horace  assure  them  they 
should  have  some  coffee  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  and  entreat  some  one  or 
two  to  return.  Off  they  all  went, 
with  sundry  smiles  and  shakes  of  the 
head,  and  left  their  unfortunate  host 
sitting  alone  in  his  glory  over  the 
first  glass  of  a  newly  opened  bottle  of 
claret 

I  happened  to  be  crossing  the 
quadrangle  from  chapel  in  company 
with  Savile,  at  the  moment  when  Lei- 
cester put  his  head  out  of  his  window 
as  if  to  enquire  of  the  world  in  general 
what  on  earth  he  was  to  do  with  him- 
self for  the  next  hour  or  two.  Savile 
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he  hailed  at  once,  and  begged  him  to 
come  up ;  and  though  I  knew  but 
little  of  him,  and  had  never  been  in 
his  rooms  before,  still,  as  I  was  one  or 
two  terms  his  senior,  there  was  no- 
thing contrary  even  to  Oxford  eti- 
quette in  my  accompanying  Savile. 
We  laughed  heartily  when  he  ex- 
plained his  disappointment.  Savile 
tried  to  comfort  him  by  the  assurance 
that,  as  he  had  an  hour  to  spare,  he 
would  sit  down  and  help  him  to 
finish  a  bottle  or  two  of  claret  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure ;  and  was  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
evening,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his 
name  not  having  been  included  in  the 
list  of  invitations — an  omission  by 
which  he  declared  all  parties  had 
been  the  losers  ;  Horace's  reading 
friends  standing  very  much  in  need  of 
some  one  to  put  a  little  life  into  them, 
and  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree, having  missed  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  meeting,  among  so  many  choice 
fellows,  some  one  to  "  put  him  up  to 
the  examiners'  dodges."  But  Lei- 
cester was  irrecoverably  disgusted. 
Nothing,  he  declared,  would  ever  in- 
duce him  to  ask  a  party  of  reading 
men  to  his  rooms  again ;  and  from 
that  hour  he  seemed  to  eschew  fel- 
lowship with  the  whole  fraternity. 
Not  that  he  became  idle  all  at  once  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe,  for  some 
time  he  worked  on  steadily,  or  at 
least  tried  to  work ;  but  he  was  natu- 
rally fond  of  society,  and  having  failed 
to  find  what  he  wanted,  was  reduced 
to  make  the  best  of  such  as  he  could 
find.  So  he  gradually  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  set  of  men  who, 
whatever  their  good  qualities  might 
be,  had  certainly  no  claim  whatever 
to  be  considered  hard  readers,  and 
who  would  have  considered  a  sym- 
posium which  broke  up  at  seven 
o'clock  as  unsatisfactory  as  a  tale 
without  a  conclusion.  Amongst  these, 
his  gentlemanly  manners  and  kind- 
ness of  heart  made  him  beloved, 
while  his  talents  gave  him  a  kind  of 
influence  ;  and,  though  he  must  have 
felt  occasionally  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether in  his  right  place,  and  that, 
besides  his  popular  qualities,  he  had 
higher  tastes  and  endowments  with 
which  the  majority  of  his  companions 
could  hardly  sympathise,  he  was  too 
light-hearted  to  philosophise  much  on 
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the  subject,  and  contented  himself 
with  enjoying  his  popularity,  occa- 
sionally falling  back  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  keeping  up,  in  a  desul- 
tory kind  of  way,  his  acquaintance 
with  scholarship  and  literature.  The 
reading  men  of  course  looked  upon 
him  as  a  lost  sheep  ;  the  tutors  shook 
their  heads  about  him  ;  if  he  did  well, 
it  was  set  down  as  the  result  of  acci- 
dent ;  while  all  his  misdoings  were 
labouring  in  his  vocation.  For,  agree- 
ably to  the  grand  division  aforesaid, 
Horace  was  now  set  down  as  a  "  row- 
ing-man ;"  and  he  soon  made  the  dis- 
cover}^ and  did  more  thereupon  to 
deserve  the  character  than  he  ever 
would  have  done  otherwise.  He  was 
very  willing  to  go  on  in  his  own  way, 
if  all  parties  would  but  let  him  alone ; 
he  was  not  going  to  be  made  a  prose- 
lyte to  long  walks,  and  toast  and 
water,  nor  had  he  any  conscientious 
abhorrence  of  supper-parties  ;  and,  as 
his  prospects  in  life  were  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  a  class  or  a  scholar- 
ship, and  he  seemed  to  be  tacitly  re- 
pudiated by  the  literati  of  his  college, 
young  and  old,  on  account  of  some  of 
his  aforesaid  heterodox  notions  on 
the  subject  of  study,  he  accustomed 
himself  gradually  to  set  their  opinions 
at  defiance  ;  while  the  moderate  read- 
ing, which  encouragement  and  emu- 
lation had  made  easy  at  school,  be- 
came every  day  more  and  more 
distasteful. 

Horace's  tottering  reputation  was 
at  last  completely  overset  in  the  eyes 
of  the  authorities  by  a  little  affair 
which  was  absurd  enough,  but  in 
which  he  himself  was  as  innocent  as 
they  were.  It  happened  that  a  youth- 
ful cousin  of  his,  whose  sole  occupa- 
tion for  the  last  twelve  months  of  his 
life  had  been  the  not  over- profitable 
one  of  waiting  for  a  commission,  had 
come  up  to  Oxford  for  two  or  three 
days,  pursuant  to  invitation,  to  see  a 
little  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants.  I  think  he  had  some 
slight  acquaintance  with  our  then 
vice-principal — a  good-natured,  easy 
man — and  Horace  had  got  leave  for 
him  to  occupy  a  set  of  very  small, 
dark  rooms,  which,  as  the  college  was 
not  very  full,  had  been  suffered  to 
remain  vacant  for  the  last  two  or 
three  terms ;  they  were  so  very  un- 
attractive a  domicile,  that  the  last 
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Freshman  to  whom  they  were  offered,     odious  sounds  being  repeated,  would 
as   i  Hobson's  choice,  was  currently     put  the  very  pertinent  question  usual 

in  such  circumstances,  to  which  one 
so  seldom  gets  an  equally  pertinent 
reply — "  Who's  that  ?"  In  case  this 
intimation  of  Mr  Perkins  being  wide 
awake  proved  sufficient,  as  it  often 
did,  to  restore  quiet,  then  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  more  seconds  the  head 
and  the  nightcap  disappeared,  and 
the  window  was  shut  down  again. 
But  if  the  noise  was  continued,  as 
occasionally  it  was  out  of  pure  mis- 
chief, than  in  a  minute  or  two  the 
said  nightcap  would  be  seen  to 
emerge  hastily  from  the  staircase 
below,  in  company  with  a  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  and  Mr  Perkins  in 
this  disguise  would  proceed  to  the 
scene  of  disturbance  as  fast  as  his 
short  legs  could  carry  him.  He  sel- 
dom succeeded  in  effecting  a  capture ; 
but  if  he  had  that  luck,  or  if  he  could 
distinguish  the  tone  of  any  individual 
voice  so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  the 
performer,  he  had  him  up  before  the 
"  seniority"  next  morning,  where  his 
influence  as  one  of  the  senior  fellows 
ensured  a  heavy  sentence.  But  he 
had  been  engaged  in  so  many  unsuc- 
cessful chases  of  the  kind,  and  his 
short  orations  from  his  window  so 
often  elicited  only  a  laugh,  though 
including  sometimes  brief  but  explicit 
threats  of  rustication  against  the  noisy 
unknown,  strengthened  by  little  ex- 
pletives which,  when  quoted  by  un- 
der-graduates,  were  made  to  sound 
somewhat  doubtfully — that  at  last  he 
altered  his  tactics,  and  began  to  act 
in  silence.  And  so  he  did,  when  upon 
opening  his  window  he  saw  a  light  in 
the  ground- floor  rooms  of  the  stair- 
case whence  the  sounds  proceeded 
on  the  evening  in  question.  Carey, 
by  his  own  account,  was  proceeding 
quietly  in  his  preparations  for  bed, 
singing  to  himself  an  occasional  stanza 
of  some  classical  ditty  which  he  had 
picked  up  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
and  admiring  the  power  of  the  man's 
lungs  in  the  room  above  him,  when 
he  heard  a  short  quick  step,  and  then 
a  double  rap  at  his  door.  He  was 
quite  sufficiently  acquainted,  by  this 
time,  with  the  ways  of  the  place,  not 
to  be  much  surprised  at  the  late  visit, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  consider  it 
prudent  to  learn  the  name  and  status 
of  his  visitor  before  admitting  him  ;  so 


reported^  in  the  plenitude  of  his  dis- 
gusf,  to  have  taken  his  name  off  the 
books  instanter.  It  is  not  usual  to 
allow  strangers  to  sleep  within  college 
walls  at  all;  but  our  discipline  was 
soirewliat  lax  in  those  days.  So  Mr 
Carey  had  a  bed  put  up  for  him  in 
the  aforesaid  quarters.  He  was,  of 
cou  -se,  duly  ./eta/,  and  made  much  of 
by  Horace  and  his  friends;  and  a 
xlozjn  of  us  sat  down  to  a  capital 
dinner  in  the  rooms  of  the  former,  on 
the  strength  of  having  to  entertain  a 
u  si  ranger  from  the  country;"  the 
hospitality  of  Oxford  relaxing  its 
rules  even  in  favour  of  under- gradu- 
ates- upon  such  occasions.  It  must 
hav3  been  somewhere  towards  the 
next  morning,  when  two  or  three  of 
us  accompanied  young  Carey  down 
to  Xo.  8 ;  and,  after  chatting  with 
him  till  he  was  half  undressed,  left 
him,  as  we  thought,  safe  and  quiet. 
However,  soon  after  we  had  retired, 
soni3  noisy  individual  in  the  same 
staii  case  thought  proper  to  give  a 
viev '-hollo  out  of  his  window,  for  the 
purpose  of  wishing  the  public  good- 
iiiglt.  Now  there  was  one  of  the 
Fell  )ws,  a  choleric  little  old  gentle- 
man, always  in  residence,  holding 
Bom  ;  office,  in  which  th^re  was  as  little 
to  do,  and  as  much  to  get  as  might 
be,  and  who  seldom  troubled  himself 
muc'i  about  college  discipline,  and 
look  3d  upon  under-graduates  with  a 
sort  of  silent  contempt ;  never  inter- 
fering with  them,  as  he  declared  him- 
self, so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere 
with  him.  But  one  point  there  was, 
in  \\  hich  they  did  interfere  Avith  his 
personal  comfort  occasionally,  and 
whei  eby  his  peace  of  mind  and  rest 
of  body  were  equally  disturbed.  Mr 
Perkins  always  took  a  tumbler  of 
negus  at  ten  precisely,  and  turn- 
-ed  ::n  as  the  college  clock  struck 
the  [uarter  past;  by  the  half-hour 
he  -vas  generally  asleep,  for  his 
digestion  was  good,  and  his  cares 
few.  But  his  slumbers  were  not 
heav/,  and  any  thing  like  a  row  in 
the  quadrangle  infallibly  awoke  him, 
and  hen  he  was  like  a  lion  roused. 
He  v  as  wont  to  jump  up,  throw  up 
his  AA  indow,  thrust  out  a  red  face  and 
a  white  nightcap,  and  after  listening 
a  fev  seconds  for  the  chance  of  the 
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he  retorted  upon  Mr  Perkins,  quite 
unconsciously,  his  own  favourite  query 
— "Who's  that?"  his  first  and  ob- 
vious impression  being  that  it  was 
one  of  the  party  he  had  just  quitted, 
coming  probably,  in  the  plenitude  of 
good  fellowship,  to  bring  him  an  in- 
vitation to  wine  or  breakfast  next 
day. 

"  It's  me,  sir — open  the  door,"  was 
the  reply  from  a  deep  baritone,  which 
the  initiated  would  never  have  mis- 
taken. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  Carey  again. 

"  My  name  is  Perkins,  sir :  have 
the  goodness  to  let  me  in."  He  was 
getting  more  angry,  and  consequently 
more  polite. 

"  Perkins?"  said  Carey,  pausing  in 
his  operations,  in  the  vain  endeavour 
to  recall  the  name  among  the  score  or 
two  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced. 
"  I'm  just  in  bed — were  you  up  at 
Leicester's  ?  " 

"  Open  the  door,  sir,  if  you  please, 
immediately,"  and  then  came  what 
our  friend  took  for  a  smothered  laugh, 
but  was  really  a  sort  of  shiver,  for 
there  was  a  draft  in  the  passage 
playing  all  manner  of  pranks  with  the 
dressing-gown,  and  Mr  Perkins  was 
getting  cold. 

An  indistinct  notion  came  into 
Carey's  mind,  that  some  one  who  had 
met  him  in  College  might  have  taken 
him  for  a  Freshman,  and  had  some 
practical  joke  in  view ;  so  he  con- 
tented himself  with  repeating  that  he 
was  going  to  bed,  and  could  let  no 
one  in. 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  I'm  Mr  Perkins  ; 
don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  a  very  good  night, 
Mr  Perkins." 

"  What's  your  name,  sir?  eh? 
You  impudent  young  puppy,  what's 
your  infernal  name?  I'll  have  you 
rusticated,  you  dog — do  you  hear  me, 
sir?" 

On  a  sudden  it  struck  Carey  that 
this  might  possibly  be  a  domiciliary 
visit  from  one  of  the  authorities,  and 
that  his  best  plan  was  to  open  the 
door  at  once,  though  what  had  pro- 
cured him  such  an  honour  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  imagine.  He  drew  back  the 
spring  lock,  therefore,  and  the  next 
moment  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
Irate  Mr  Perkins. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  laugh  at 


the  curious  figure  before  him  ;  but 
when  demands  for  his  name,  and 
threats  of  unknown  penalties,  were 
thundered  forth  upon  him  with  no 
pause  for  a  reply,  then  he  began  to 
think  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
opening  the  door  at  all— that  he  might 
get  Leicester  into  a  scrape  if  not  him- 
self— and  as  his  person  was  as  un- 
known to  Mr  Perkins  as  that  gentle- 
man's to  him,  it  struck  him  that  if  he 
could  give  him  the  slip  once,  it  would 
be  all  right.  In  a  moment  he  blew 
out  his  solitary  candle,  bolted  through 
the  open  door,  all  but  upsetting  his 
new  acquaintance,  whom  he  left  storm- 
ing in  the  most  unconnected  mai6iei*f 
alone,  and  in  total  darkness.  Up"  to 
Leicester's  rooms  he  rushed,  related 
his  adventure,  and  was  rather  sur- 
prised that  his  cousin  did  not  applaud 
it  as  a  very  clever  thing. 

What  Mr  Perkins  thought  or  said 
to  himself,  what  degree  of  patience  he 
exhibited  in  such  trying  circumstances, 
or  in  what  terms  he  apostrophised  his 
flying  enemy,  must  ever  remain  a 
secret  with  himself.  Five  minutes 
after,  Solomon  the  porter,  summoned 
from  his  bed  just  as  he  had  made  him- 
self snug  once  more  after  letting  out 
Horace's  out-college  friends,  con- 
fronted Mr  Perkins  in  about  as  sweet 
a  temper  as  that  worthy  individual 
himself,  with  this  difference,  that  one 
was  sulky  arid  the  other  furious. 

"  Who  lives  in  the  ground-floor  on 
the  left  in  No.  8?" 

"What,  in  'Coventry?'  Why, 
nobody,  sir." 

- "  Nobody !  you  stupid  old  sinner, 
you're  asleep." 

"No,  sir,  I  ain't,"  and  Solomon 
flashed  his  lantern  in  Mr  Perkins's 
face  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  his  eyes 
were  open.  Mr  Perkins  started  back, 
and  Solomon  turned  half  round  as  if 
to  disappear  again. 

"  Who  lives  there,  Solomon,  I  ask 
you  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you 
don't  know  ?  You  are  not  fit " 

"  I  knows  every  gentleman's  rooms 
well  enough :  nobody  hasn't  lived  in 
them  as  you  means  not  these  four  terms. 
Mr  Pears  kept  his  fox  in  'em  one  time, 
till  the  vice-principal  got  wind  of  him. 
There  may  be  some  varmint  in  'em 
for  all  I  knows — they  a'n't  fit  for  much 
else." 

"  There's  some  confounded  puppy 
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of  r,  Freshman  in  them  now — at  least 
the  -e  was — and  he  lives  there  too." 

'  I  know  there  be1  n't"  said  the 
persevering  Solomon.  And,  without 
deigning  a  word  more,  he  set  off  with 
his  lantern  towards  the  place  in  dis- 
pute, followed  by  Mr  Perkins,  who 
con  ented  himself  with  an  angry  "Now 
you  11  see." 

"  Ay,  now  we  shall  see,"  replied 
Solomon,  as,  somewhat  to  Mr  Per- 
kins's astonishment,  they  found  the 
oak  sported.  Having  made  a  selec- 
tion from  a  huge  bunch  of  keys,  the 
porter  succeeded,  after  some  fumbling, 
ing  the  door  open.  The  room 
o  traces  of  recent  occupation, 
ve  or  four  broken  chairs  and  a 
rickety  table  were  the  only  furniture  : 
as  fix  as  the  light  of  Solomon's  lan- 
tern could  penetrate,  it  looked  the 
very  picture  of  desolation.  Solomon 
chuckled. 

"  There  is  a  man  living  here.  I'll 
swejT  there  is.  He  was  undressing 
when  I  came.  Look  in  the  bedroom." 

They  opened  the  door,  and  saw  a 
bare  feather-bed  and  bolster,  the  usual 
mate-iel  in  an  unoccupied  college 
chamber.  "  Seeing's  believing,"  said 
the  porter. 

But,  with  Mr  Perkins,  seeing  was 
not  believing.  He  saw  Solomon,  and 
he  ssiw  the  empty  room,  but  he  did 
not  believe  either.  But  he  had  evi- 
dently the  worst  side  of  the  argument 
as  it  stood,  so  he  wished  the  porter  a 
sulky  good-night,  and  retreated. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  noisy  gen- 
tleman in  the  rooms  above,  as  soon  as 
he  cuught  the  tones  of  Mr  Perkins's 
voice  at  Carey's  door,  had  entered 
into  the  joke  with  exceeding  gusto, 
well  aware  that  the  visit  was  really 
intended  as  a  compliment  to  his  own 
vocal  powers.  Carey's  sudden  bolt 
puj53]e<J  him  rather;  but  as  soon  as  he 


heard  Mr  PC  rkins's  footsteps  take  the 
direction  of  the  porter's  lodge,  he 
walked  softly  down- stairs  to  the  field 
of  action,  and,  anticipating  in  some 
degree  what  would  follow,  bundled  up 
together  sheets,  blankets,  pillow, 
dressing  apparatus,  and  all  other 
signs  and  tokens  of  occupation,  and 
made  off  with  them  to  his  own  rooms, 
sporting  the  oak  behind  him,  and  thus 
completing  the  mystification. 

As  the  tacts  of  the  case  were  pretty 
sure  to  transpire  in  course  of  time, 
Horace  took  the  safe  course  of  getting 
his  cousin  out  of  college  next  morn- 
ing, and  calling  on  Mr  Perkins  with  a 
full  explanation  of  the  circumstances, 
and  apologies  for  Carey  as  a  stranger 
unacquainted  with  the  police  regula- 
tions of  their  learned  body,  and  the 
respect  due  thereto.  Of  course  the 
man  in  authority  was  obliged  to  be 
gracious,  as  Leicester  could  not  well 
be  answerable  for  all  the  faults  of  his 
family ;  but  there  never  from  that 
time  forth  happened  a  row  of  any 
kind  with  which  he  did  not  in  his 
own  mind,  probably  unconsciously, 
associate  poor  Horace. 

Whether  my  readers  will  set  down 
Horace  Leicester  as  a  rowing  man  or 
not,  is  a  point  which  I  leave  to  their 
merciful  consideration:  a  reading  man 
was  a  title  which  he  never  aspired  to. 
He  took  a  very  creditable  degree  in 
due  season,  and  was  placed  in  the 
fourth  class  with  a  man  who  took  up 
a  very  long  list  of  books,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  read  himself  stupid. 

"  He  ought  to  have  done  a  good 
deal  more,"  said  one  of  the  tutors; 
"  he  had  it  in  him."  u  I  think  he 
was  lucky  not  to  have  been  plucked, 
myself,"  said  Mr  Perkins ;  "  he  was  a 
very  noisy  man." 

HAWTHORNE, 
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ON  a  dull  damp  October  morning 
of  the  year  1833— concerning  the  more 
exact  date  of  which  it  can  only  be 
ascertained  that  it  was  subsequently 
to  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month — 
a  man  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
wrapped  in  a  military  cloak  of  dark 
grey  cloth,  and  wearing  an  oilskin 
schako  upon  his  head,  was  seen  pro- 
ceeding through  the  streets  of  Pam- 
peluna  in  the  direction  of  the  gate 
known  as  the  Puerta  del  Carmen. 
Although  the  cloak  and  schako,  which 
were  all  that  could  at  first  be  distin- 
guished of  his  dress,  indicated  their 
wearer  to  be  an  officer,  it  was  ob- 
served, that  on  passing  the  guard- 
house at  the  gate,  he  took  some  pains 
to  conceal  his  face,  as  though  fearful 
of  being  recognised.  Once  outside 
the  walls,  he  crossed  the  river  Arga 
by  the  Puente  Nuevo,  and  continued 
his  progress  along  the  Irurzun  road. 
He  had  arrived  at  about  cannon-shot 
distance  from  the  fortress  of  Pampe  - 
luna,  when  a  man,  leading  a  small 
horse  by  the  bridle,  suddenly  emerged 
from  a  place  of  concealment  by  the 
roadside.  The  officer  hastily  fastened 
on  a  spur  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  put  foot  in  stirrup,  and  mounted. 
For  a  few  moments  he  remained  mo- 
tionless, gazing  at  Pampeluna,  as 
though  bidding  a  silent  adieu  to  the 
friends  he  left  behind  him  ;  then 
striking  his  single  spur  into  his  horse's 
flank,  he  rapidly  disappeared.  Two 
hours  later  he  entered  at  full  trot  the 
village  of  Huarte  Araquil,  five  leagues 
from  Pampeluna. 

The  officer  alighted  at  the  house  of 
a  friend,  where  there  presently  came 
to  meet  him  a  respectable  inhabitant 
of  Pampeluna,  by  name  Don  Luis 
Mpngelos,  and  the  vicar  or  parish 
priest  of  Huarte,  Don  Pedro  Miguel 
Iraiieta.  The  latter,  as  well  by  his 
sacred  character  as  by  reason  of  the 
services  that,  at  a  former  period,  he 
had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  Spa- 


nish monarchy,  enjoyed  some  influence 
in  his  district. 

The  conference  that  Mongelos  and 
Iraiieta  held  with  the  unknown  offi- 
cer lasted  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night, 
when  they  separated  to  take  a  few 
hours'  repose.  At  early  dawn  they 
reassembled,  and  set  out  for  the  valley 
of  Berrueza,  where  they  were  told 
that  they  would  find  the  chief  of  the 
Navarrese  Carlists,  Don  Francisco 
Iturralde,  whom  they  were  desirous  of 
seeing.  They  were  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  him  that  same  day  at 
the  village  of  Piedramillera. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  Royalist 
insurrection,  and  in  the  state  of  anxie- 
ty and  fermentation  in  which  men's 
minds  then  were,  the  appearance  in 
the  Carlist  camp  of  an  officer  of  rank 
could  not  do  less  than  excite,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  curiosity  and  in- 
terest of  the  inhabitants,  especially  of 
those  who  had  taken  up  arms  for  Don 
Carlos.  Accordingly,  whilst  the  three 
strangers  were  with  Iturralde,  there 
was  rapidly  formed  at  the  door  of  the 
latter's  quarters  a  large  group,  com- 
posed of  volunteers  and  peasants,  and 
even  of  women  and  children.  All 
were  eager  to  know  who  the  person 
in  the  colonel's  uniform  might  be ; 
but  nevertheless, .  when  he  at  last 
came  out,  and  the  crowd. pressed  for- 
ward to  examine  him,  not  one  of  the 
numerous  assemblage  could  tell  his 
name.  The  disappointed  gazers  were 
dispersing,  when  a  party  of  officers 
came  up ;  and  no  sooner  did  these  be- 
hold the  stranger,  than  they  exclaimed 
simultaneously,  and  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  surprise  and  enthusiasm — 

"  ZUMALACARREGUI  !  " 

Rarely  has  the  axiom,  that  circum- 
stances and  opportunity  make  the 
man,  been  more  fully  exemplified  than 
in  the  person  of  the  chief  whose  name 
we  have  just  written.  For  forty-five 
years  he  lived  unknown  and  unno- 
ticed beyond  a  very  limited  circle, 
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remarked  only  by  his  own  comrades, 
anil  by  the  generals  under  whom  he 
served,  as  a  good  drill  and  an  efficient 
regimental  officer.  After  twenty-five 
yours'  service,  he  occupie^  the  undis- 
tinguished post  of  colonel  of  a  Spanish 
lino  regiment.  The  probabilities  were, 
that  he  would  end  his  life  with  the 
embroidered  cuff  of  a  brigadier- gene- 
ral, and  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
earth  had  closed  over  him.  One  man 
died,  leaving  a  disputed  crown ;  and 
spurred  on,  as  some  say,  by  injustice 
dose  to  him,  as  others  maintain,  by 
an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  a  principle, 
Zumalacarregui,  in  the  twenty  months 
of  1  fe  that  were  still  accorded  to  him, 
raised  and  organized,  by  his  own  un- 
aided energies,  a  numerous  and  effi- 
ciert  army,  outmanoeuvred  the  prac- 
tised leaders,  and  defeated  the  veteran 
trocps  that  were  sent  against  him, 
and  made  himself  a  name  that  has 
been  repeated  with  respect  and  admi- 
ration by  some  of  the  highest  military 
authorities  in  Europe. 

Don  Tomas  Zumalacarregui,  a  na- 
tive of  Guipuzcoa,  was  twenty  years 
of  a,:{e  when  he  first  saw  fire  at  Sara- 
gossa  in  1808.  When  the  French 
raised  the  siege,  he  returned  home, 
and  remained  there  till  Guipuzcoa, 
following  the  example  of  the  other 
Spanish  provinces,  declared  against 
the  usurpation  of  Napoleon.  He  then 
immediately  joined  Jauregui,  better 
known  as  El  Pastor  or  the  Shepherd, 
on  account  of  his  having,  like  another 
Viriatus — but  without  becoming  a 
bandit — exchanged  the  crook  for  the 
sabre.  In  spite  of  the  youth  of  his 
new  follower,  El  Pastor  found  him  of 
great  assistance ;  and  it  is  even  said 
that  Zumalacarregui,  ashamed  of  ha- 
ving for  leader  a  man  who  could  not 
write  undertook  to  teach  him,  and 
succeeded  in  so  doing.  The  war  of 
independence  at  an  end,  Areizaga, 
captain-general  of  the  Basque  pro- 
vince; ,  appointed  Zumalacarregui  his 
aide-c  e-camp ;  and  finally,  by  his  in- 
terest and  recommendation,  procured 
him  {  captain's  commission  in  the 
line.  In  this  new  position  the  young 
officer  made  himself  remarked  for  two 
things  —an  inflexible  firmness  of  cha- 
racter and  an  enthusiastic  love  of  his 
profes  don.  All  his  leisure  was  passed 
in  the  study  of  tactics,  and  he  rarely 


opened  a  book  that  treated  of  any 
other  subject. 

In  1822,  under  the  constitutional 
regime,  Zumalacarregui,  being  of 
known  Royalist  opinions,  was  de- 
prived of  his  company.  He  joined 
Quesada,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
realistas  in  Navarre,  and  from  him 
received  command  of  a  battalion, 
which  he  kept  till,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  it  was  disbanded  in  common 
with  all  the  Navarrese  corps.  Whilst 
holding  this  command,  his  skill  and 
merit,  and  a  certain  air  of  superiority, 
-  which  was  natural  to  him,  excited  the 
envy  and  dislike  of  some  of  his  bro- 
ther officers ;  but  to  the  intrigues  and 
artifices  employed  to  injure  him,  he 
only  opposed  a  redoubled  zeal  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty.  Subsequently 
he  commanded  a  regiment  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was 
at  last  made  full  colonel  of  the  3d 
light  infantry.  The  excellent  state 
into  which  he  brought  this  corps, 
caused  it  to  be  sent  from  Valencia  to 
Madrid,  to  form  part  of  the  military 
pageant  by  which  Queen  Christina's 
first  arrival  at  the  capital  of  Spain 
was  celebrated.  This  pierce  of  duty, 
it  was  expected,  would  have  procured 
Zumalacarregui  his  brigadier's  rank  ; 
but  the  only  thing  he  got  by  it  was  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  afterwards  suffered. 

Zumalacarregui's  last  command  in 
the  service  of  Ferdinand  was  that  of 
the  14th  of  the  line.  A  curious  nar- 
rative of  the  circumstances  that  oc- 
curred whilst  he  had  this  regiment,  is 
to  be  found  in  a  letter  from  the  Carlist 
general,  Don  Carlos  Vargas,  who  was 
at  that  time  aide-de-camp  to  Eguia, 
captain- general  of  Galicia,  in  which 
province  the  14th  was  quartered. 

"  From  time  immemorial,"  says 
Vargas,  "  there  had  existed  in  the 
district  of  the  Ferrol  a  society  of  rob- 
bers, regularly  sworn  in  and  orga- 
nized, having  branches  all  over  the 
country,  and  so  well  directed  in  their 
operations,  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  make  an  end  of  them,  or  to 
discover  who  they  were.  When  any 
one  of  the  associates  was  seen  to  fal- 
ter, or  was  suspected  of  an  intention 
to  betray  his  companions,  he  was  im- 
mediately assassinated,  and  almost 
always  in  some  horrible  manner. 
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Persons  of  every  class  and  description 
belonged  to  this  association — even 
women,  old  men,  and  government 
functionaries  of  high  grade.  From 
1826  to  1832,  a  merchant  of  the  name 
of  C — —  was  at  the  head  of  it — a 
very  wealthy  man,  with  respect  to 
whom  no  one  could  explain  how  it 
was  that  in  so  few  years  he  had  ac- 
cumulated such  great  riches.  The 
public  authorities,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  discover  and  suppress  so  infamous 
a  society,  had  been  drawn  into  it  by 
bribery  or  intimidation,  or  both ;  so 
that,  instead  of  preventing  the  rob- 
beries, they  protected  the  robbers," 
and  gave  them  all  the  opportunities 
in  their  power.  In  spite  of  his  known 
zeal,  energy,  and  activity,  General 
Eguia  had  been  unable  to  destroy,  or 
even  discover,  this  numerous  band. 
He  had  been  deceived  by  the  appa- 
rent zeal  of  the  alcalde  may 'or  of  the 

Ferrol,  Don  V.  G.  D ,  and  of  an 

escribano,  named  R ,  a  captain  of 

royalist  volunteers.  These  two  men 
denounced  and  prosecuted  sundry 
small  offenders  who  formed  no  part 
of  the  grand  association  ;  and,  by  the 
good  understanding  between  them, 
baffled  all  "the  efforts  of  the  captain- 
general." 

Eguia,  finding  that  the  robberies 
continued  to  as  great  an  extent  as  be- 
fore, and  that  the  temporary  governor 
of  the  Ferrol  did  not  aid  him  effica- 
ciously in  detecting  their  perpetrators, 
removed  him  from  his  post  and  con- 
ferred it  on  Zumalacarregui,  with 
whose  character  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted. The  latter  in  a  very  few 
days  obtained  a  clue  to  the  whole 

confederacy,  and  arrested  C and 

other  rich  accomplices.  Various 
anonymous  offers  of  large  sums  of 
money  were  now  made  to  Zumala- 
carregui, and  repeated  threats  of  as- 
sassination held  out  to  him  ;  but  he 
was  neither  to  be  bribed  nor  fright- 
ened, and  the  wealthy  and  influential 
confederates  set  every  engine  at  work 
to  bring  about  his  dismissal  and  ruin. 
Being  known  as  a  Royalist,  the  events 
that  occurred  at  La  Granja  in  1832 
facilitated  the  designs  of  his  enemies. 
At  the  same  time  Brigadier- General 
Chacon,  then  commanding  the  royal 
corps  of  marines  at  the  Ferrol,  and 
who  has  since  been  political  chief  of 
Madrid  and  one  of  the  cabinet,  was 
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also   manoeuvring    against    Zumala- 
carregui, whose  character,  it  appears, 
awed    him    considerably.     Under  a 
pretext   that    a    Carlist    pronuncia- 
mento  was  contemplated,  Chacon  shut 
himself  up  in  the  arsenal  with  his 
marines,  and  persisted  in  remaining 
there  in  spite  of  the  assurances  of 
safety  given  to  him  by  the  governor. 
At  last,  having  had  an  interview  at 
Santiago  with  the   Captain- General 
Eguia,  the  latter  succeeded  in  tran- 
quillizing his  fears,  and  the  marines 
came  out  of  their  stronghold,  looking 
very  like  a  parcel  of  children  whose 
nurse  has  threatened  them  with   a 
bugbear.     Notwithstanding  the   ab- 
surdity of  Chacon's  demonstration,  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Chris- 
tino  party,  then  in  power ;  and  as  at 
that  period  all  the  officers  of  rank 
known  to  entertain  Royalist  opinions 
were  deprived,  one  after  the  other,  of 
their  commands,  there  was  nothing 
surprising  in  the  same  measure  being 
adopted  with  regard  to  Zumalacar- 
regui, although  nothing  could  be  al- 
leged against  him,  whether  as  a  man 
of  honour  or  in  a  military  or  political 
point  of  view.     As  soon  as  he  left 
the  Ferrol,  the  proceedings   against 
the  robbers  became  paralysed ;  those 
of  them  who  had  been  taken  were  set 
at  liberty,  and  resumed  with  impunity 
their  course  of  crime. 

In  July  1833  Zumalacarregui  to;  k 
up  his  residence  at  Pampeluna,  where, 
three  months  later,  he  learned  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  the  de- 
claration of  General  Santos  Ladron 
in  favour  of  Don  Carlos.  He  would 
probably  have  immediately  departed 


and     to  join  the  insurgents,  had  not  the 

authorities  of  Pampeluna  had  their 
eyes  upon  him.  General  Sola,  then 
governor  of  that  fortress,  hearing  that 
he  had  been  negotiating  the  purchase 
of  a  horse,  sent  for  him  and  enquired 
if  such  were  really  the  case.  Zuma- 
lacarregui replied  that  even  if  it  were 
so,  it  need  not  surprise  any  body,  for 
all  his  life  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
keep  a  horse.  "  Nevertheless,"  re- 
turned Sola,  "  for  the  present  your 
Senoria  must  be  pleased  to  do  with- 
out one."  And  this  was  the  motive 
of  the  clandestine  manner  in  which 
Zumalacarregui  left  Pampeluna. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that 
although,  from  earliest  manhood,  Zu- 
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mplacarregui  etfiployed  himself  dili- 
gently in  cultivating  those  qualities, 
and  acquiring  that  knowledge,  by  the 
judicious  application  of  which  he  af- 
terwards gained  such  celebrity,  his 
really  public  and  important  life  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  little  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half.  But  within 
that  short  space  how  much  was  com- 
prised! What  hardship  and  exertion — 
wh.it  efforts  both  mental  and  bodily — 
wh.it  an  amount  of  activity,  excite- 
ment, peril,  and  success  were  accu- 
mulated in  those  few  months  of  exist- 
ence !  From  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  Zumalacarregui's 
ach  evements  occurred,  an  historian 
was  very  difficult  to  be  found  for 
them.  Those  who  surrounded  him 
weri  generally  speaking  men  of  ac- 
tion, less  skilled  in  handling  the  pen 
than  the  sabre  ;  and  moreover,  during 
the  six  years'  struggle,  in  which  most 
of  those  who  survived  its  sanguinary 
contest  took  part  to  its  close,  the  suc- 
cession of  events  was  so  rapid,  the 
charges  were  so  constant,  that  the 
incidents  of  to-day  might  well  cause 
those  of  yesterday  to  be  imperfectly 
remembered.  Even  the  newspaper 
emissaries  who  hovered  about  the 
scene  of  the  contest,  striving  to  col- 
lect intelligence,  were  foiled  in  so 
doin^*  by  the  constant  movements  of 
the  Carlist  general,  by  the  wild  coun- 
*  try  and  inclement  season  in  which  he 
carried  on  his  operations.  In  the  year 
1836.  a  young  Englishman,  whom  a 
love  of  adventure  and  zeal  for  the 
cause  had  induced  to  draw  his  sword 
in  behalf  of  Charles  V.,  published  a 
narrative  of  twelve  months'  service 
with  Zumalacarregui.  There  is  much 
in  his  book  to  amuse  and  interest,  and 
Capt;  in  Henningsen,  as  we  have  rea- 
son to  know  from  other  sources  than 
the  ii  ternal  evidence  of  his  writings, 
is  a  gallant  and  accomplished  officer. 
His  lescriptions  are  graceful  and 
agree,  ible,  the  sketches  and  anecdotes 
he  gi\  es  are  the  very  romance  of  civil 
warfare — not  that,  as  we  believe,  he 
either  did  or  had  any  occasion  to  em- 
bellisl  his  account  of  a  campaign 
which  abounded  in  the  picturesque 
and  tie  dramatic.  He  was  only  with 
Zuma  acarregui,  however,  during  the 
latter  half  of  his  career,  when  the 
forces  of  the  Carlists  had  already  as- 
sumed a  certain  numerical  import- 
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ance,  and  their  resources  were  on  the 
increase.  Of  its  earlier  portion  he 
could  speak  but  from  hearsay  ;  and  it 
was  during  that  earlier  period  that 
Zumalacarregui  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with — difficulties  in 
overcoming  which  he  displayed  extra- 
ordinary talent  and  perseverance. 
Besides  this,  we  have  always  looked 
upon  Captain  Henningscn's  book 
rather  as  a  slight,  though  interesting 
and  truthful,  narrative  of  personal  ad- 
venture, than  as  a  record  of  Zumala- 
carregui's career;  nor  does  he  claim 
for  it  a  higher  character  than  the  one 
we  are  disposed  to  concede  to  it.  "  I 
have  merely,"  he  says,  "  drawn  a 
rough  sketch  with  charcoal  on  a 
guard-house  wall — neither  memoir, 
travels,  nor  history — but  which  may 
have  the  merit  of  being  a  sketch  from 
the  life."  This  is  a  correct  definition. 
But  the  character  and  exploits  -of 
Zumalacarregui  were  worthy  of  a 
chronicler  who  should  treat  the  sub- 
ject more  seriously — and  such  a  one  has 
lately  been  found.  A  personal  friend, 
who  followed  him  from  the  first  day 
that  he  took  up  arms  for  Don  Carlos, 
a  native  of  the  province  in  which  the 
war  was  chiefly  carried  on,  fully  ac- 
quainted with  its  state  and  the  feel- 
ings of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  with 
the  incalculable  disadvantages  under 
which  Zumalacarregui  laboured  and 
the  few  advantages  he  enjoyed,  has 
undertaken  the  task.  Ten  years  after 
Zumalacarregui's  death,  the  Carlist 
general,  Don  Juan  Antonio  Zaratiegui, 
has  written,  from  the  country  of  his 
exile,  the  memoirs  of  his  former  leaeler. 
Although  the  arrival  of  Zumalacar- 
regui was  hailed  with  the  most  lively 
joy  by  the  insurgents,  and  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  senior  in  rank 
to  any  officer  then  with  the  Navarrese 
Carlists,  there  were  still  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  his  taking  the  command. 
The  whole  force  in  Navarre  consisted 
but  of  nine  hundred  men— peasants 
for  the  most  part,  many  without  arms, 
others  with  old  and  unserviceable  ones ; 
yet  was  the  colonelcy  of  this  ragged 
and  badly  equipped  regiment  an  object 
of  competition.  Iturralde,  who  held 
it,  refused  to  give  it  up,  although — 
with  the  exception  of  Juan  Echevarria, 
the  priest  of  Los  Arcos,  who  after- 
wards made  his  name  infamous  for 
his  crimes  and  excesses — all  the  oifi- 
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ccrs  and  influential  persons  there  as- 
sembled were  desirous  lie  should  re- 
sign it  in  favour  of  Zumalacarregui. 
Captain  Henningsen  relates  that 
Iturralde  sent  two  companies  of  in- 
fantry to  arrest  his  rival,  who,  "  re- 
versing the  game,  sternly  commanded 
them  to  arrest  Iturralde,  and  was 
obeyed."  Of  this  we  see  no  mention 
in  the  book  before  us,  where  we  are 
told,  on  the  contrary,  that  Zumala- 
carregui, finding  Iturralde  obstinate 
in  retaining  the  command,  was  mount- 
ing his  horse  with  the  intention  of 
departing  and  offering  his  services  to 
the  Alavese  Carlists,  when  he  was 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  mass 
of  officers  and  persons  of  distinction 
in  the  camp,  who  compelled  him  to 
return  to  his  quarters,  promising  that 
they  would  find  means  of  arranging 
matters  satisfactorily.  The  captains 
formeduptheircompanies,andmarched 
them  to  the  parade-ground.  When  all 
were  assembled,  Major  Juan  Sarasa, 
who  was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  as 
second  in  command,  drew  his  sword, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Vo- 
lunteers !  In  the  name  of  King  Charles 
the  Fifth,  Colonel  Don  Tomas  Zuma- 
lacarregui is  recognised  as  Comman- 
dant-General of  Navarre!"  It  is 
certain  that  as  Don  Carlos  was  then 
far  away  from  Navarre,  and  ignorant 
even  of  what  was  going  on  there,  he 
could  not  make  this  nomination  ;  but 
neither  had  he  appointed  Iturralde 
nor  any  of  the  other  chiefs  who  com- 
manded in  the  various  provinces. 
Under  such  circumstances  this  was 
perhaps  the  most  proper  and  solemn 
way  of  conferring  the  command,  espe- 
cially when  the  choice  fell  upon  the 
officer  of  the  highest  rank  there  pre- 
sent. Before  sheathing  his  sword, 
Sarasa  ordered  the  guard  of  honour 
at  Iturralde's  quarters  to  be  relieved, 
and  that  Iturralde  himself  should  be 
kept  under  arrest  until  further  orders 
from  the  new  chief.  All  this  having 
taken  place  without  opposition  or  dis- 
turbance, Zumalacarregui  made  his 
appearance  upon  the  parade,  passed 
the  'troops  in  review,  and  then  caus- 
ing them  to  form  a  circle  round  him, 
he  addressed  them  at  some  length. 

From  the  first  formation  of  a  Car- 
list  force  in  Navarre,  the  men  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  two 
reals,  about  fivepence  sterling,  a- day. 


This  rate  of  pay  had  been  established 
by  General  Santos  Ladron,  and  con- 
tinued by  Iturralde,  with  the  view  of 
attracting  volunteers.  The  necessary 
funds  had  hitherto  been  supplied  from 
certain  moneys  that  had  been  found 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the 
hands  of  various  subordinate  admini- 
strations. These  funds,  however, 
were  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  Zu- 
malacarregui's  first  announcement  to 
the  soldiery  was,  that  he  should  re- 
duce their  pay  one-half  till  times  were 
better.  Considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  assumed  the 
command,  this  was  a  bold  step.  Most 
generals  would  have  sought  rather  to 
conciliate  their  men  by  an  increase 
than  to  risk  exciting  discontent  by  a 
reduction.  Nevertheless,  owing  to 
Zumalacarregui's  tone  of  mingled  firm- 
ness and  conciliation,  this  alteration 
was  made  without  exciting  a  murmur. 

Keleasing  Iturralde  from  his  arrest, 
Zumalacarregui  appointed  him  second 
in  command,  whilst  Sarasa  cheerfully 
descended  to  the  third  place — thereby 
proving  that  in  what  he  had  done  in 
favour  of  Zumalacarregui,  the  good 
of  the  cause  he  had  espoused  was  his 
only  motive.  The  command  in  chief, 
however,  was  merely  ad  interim.  On 
the  arrival  of  Colonel  Eraso,  who  was 
then  detained  in  France,  it  was  to  be 
given  up  to  him.  But  when  Eraso 
made  his  appearance,  so  convinced 
was  he  of  Zumalacarregui's  superiority 
of  talent,  that  he  insisted,  in  spite  of 
the  latter's  urgent  entreaties,  in  tak- 
ing only  the  second  post. 

Upon  assuming  the  command,  Zu- 
malacarregui at  once  determined  on 
adopting  a  defensive  system  of  war- 
fare— the  only  one,  indeed,  that  was 
practicable  with  his  wretched  re- 
sources and  handful  of  men.  Just  at 
that  time  General  Sarsfield  was 
marching  with  a  strong  column  to  the 
scene  of  the  insurrection  ;  and  at  his 
approach  the  Castilian  Carlists,  un- 
der Merino  and  Cuevillas,  fled  and 
dispersed  to  their  homes.  Sarsfield 
moved  on,  and  occupied  Vittoria  with 
little  opposition.  Soon  afterwards 
Zumalacarregui,  who  had  betaken 
himself  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  in 
hopes  of  seizing  some  arms  and 
horses,  received  an  urgent  summons 
to  repair  to  Bilboa,  then  held  by  the 
Royalists,  and  which  Sarsfield  was 


advancing  to  attack.  He  hastened 
to  o  3ey  the  call,  but  only  arrived  at 
that  extremity  of  Navarre  nearest  to 
Biscay,  in  time  to  meet  the  remnant 
of  tl  e  Biscayan  Carlists  flying  before 
the  triumphant  Christinos.  The  troops 
in  the  Basque  provinces,  which,  the 
evening  before,  had  amounted  to  five 
or  six  thousand  men,  were  now  re- 
duced to  as  many  hundreds.  Their 
anm;,  ammunition,  and  artillery,  the 
latter  consisting  of  four  guns,  had 
been  abandoned,  and  were  in  the 
power  of  the  conquerors ;  and  so  com- 
plete was  the  dissolution  of  the  Car- 
list  lorces,  that  a  vast  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  compromised  by  their 
conduct  or  opinions,  seeing  themselves 
without  defence,  crossed  the  frontier 
into  France.  Zumalacarregui,  with 
three  scanty,  ill-armed  battalions, 
which  he  had  formed  out  of  the  hand- 
ful of  Navarrese  peasants  before  al- 
luded to,  was  now  the  only  hope  of 
the  cause.  The  war  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, at  an  end;  and  so  it  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been  but  for 
Zumalacarregui's  extraordinary  qua- 
lities. When  he  left  Pampeluna,  the 
three  Basque  provinces  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Rioja,  or  plains  of 
the  Ebro,  were  held  by  the  Carlists. 
Merino  had  just  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  himself  to  be  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  Castilian  volun- 
teers. In  all,  there  were  nearly  forty 
thousand  men  under  arms  for  Don 
Carlos,  and  ready  to  support  the 
Navurrese  rising.  Suddenly  this 
brilliant  perspective  had  disappeared 
like  a  scene  in  a  play,  and  the  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  men,  half-naked, 
without  uniform,  and  badly  armed, 
who  were  assembled  in  the  valley  of 
the  ]  lorunda,  found  themselves  alone 
and  unprotected  in  front  of  a  formi- 
dable and  well-provided  foe.  All  was 
confusion  and  panic,  when  Zumala- 
carregui opposed  his  zeal  and  energy 
to  tie  contagion  of  alarm  that  was 
rapidly  spreading  amongst  his  men. 
His  precautions,  his  decided  and  in- 
flexil  >le  character,  gave  life  to  a  cause 
appa  -ently  at  the  last  gasp.  Encou- 
raging  some,  rousing  others  from  the 
letha  rgy  into  which  they  were  sink- 
ing, lie  proceeded  resolutely  with  the 
organization  of  his  three  battalions, 
introduced  strict  discipline  and  subor- 
dination, and  procured  five  hundred 
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muskets,  and  a  supply  of  cartridges, 
from  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa.  Gene- 
ral ViHareal,  who  had  saved  one  bat- 
talion from  the  wreck  of  the  Alavese 
troops,  joined  him ;  and  the  juntas  and 
deputations  of  the  various  provinces 
named  Zumalacarregui  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  Carlist  forces. 

Meanwhile,  Sarsfield's  movements 
appearing  too  dilatory  to  the  Chris- 
tino  government,  he  was  replaced  by 
General  Valdes,  and  appointed  Vice- 
roy of  Navarre.  The  arrival  of  win- 
ter, however,  and  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  in  some  degree  paralyzed  the 
operations  of  the  Christinos,  whilst 
this  occasioned  incredible  sufferings 
to  the  Carlists.  One  battalion  of  the 
latter,  in  passing  from  Navarre  to 
Guipuzcoa,  across  the  mountains  of 
Aralar,  lost  460  men  out  of  620,  of 
which  it  consisted.  Numbed  by  cold, 
and  worn  out  by  fatigue,  they  re- 
mained to  die  upon  the  road,  or  drag- 
ged themselves  for  shelter  to  lonely 
hamlets  and  isolated  farm-houses, 
where  many  of  them  were  discovered 
and  taken  by  Christino  detachments 
sent  to  hunt  them  down.  "  Truly," 
says  Zaratiegui,  "it  was  a  lament- 
able sight  to  behold  these  unfortunate 
men,  who  were  unable  to  move  hand 
or  foot,  thus  persecuted.  But  even 
in  this  state  of  impotence  and  peril, 
not  one  of  them  chose  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  pardon  which  the  Christino 
generals  at  that  time  freely  offered 
to  those  who  should  renounce  Don 
Carlos.  Doubtless  a  great  proof  of 
how  noble  and  constant  was  their 
first  resolution." 

In  order  not  to  inconvenience  the 
inhabitants,  Zumalacarregui  was  in 
the  habit  of  distributing  his  troops 
over  large  districts,  himself  frequently 
remaining  with  only  a  handful  of  men 
about  him.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions an  incident  occurred  which  is 
related  at  considerable  length  by  Ge- 
neral Zaratiegui,  who  evidently  at- 
taches the  greatest  importance  to  his 
late  chiefs  most  trifling  actions,  and, 
in  the  course  of  his  book,  compares 
him  to  or  sets  him  above  various  re- 
nowned heroes  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.  The  anecdote,  however,  is 
curious,  as  showing  the  constant  state 
of  vigilance  and  anxiety  in  which  the 
Carlists  were  kept  during  these  early 
days  of  their  uprising. 
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"  Zumalaicarregui  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  the  hamlet  of  Zabal, 
which  consisted  of  only  four  houses  ; 
and,  as  the  season  was  unfavourable 
for  a  bivouac,  he  bad  scattered  the 
troops  through  various  small  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood.  With  himself 
there  remained  only  a  guard  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  men,  and  a  few  aides-de- 
camp. It  was  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, when  the  nights  are  at  the 
longest,  and  consequently  the  most 
favourable  time  of  the  year  for  an 
enemy  to  accomplish  a  surprise.  The 
Carlist  general  lay  awake  in  his  bed, 
watching  for  the  dawn,  which  seem- 
ed to  him  longer  than  usual  in  ap- 
pearing ;  till  at  last  his  own  restless- 
ness and  impatience  made  him  fancy 
that  the  Christinos  were  coming  to 
surprise  him.  A  distant  noise  which 
he  heard,  and  which  resembled  the 
trot  of  horses,  confirmed  the  halluci- 
nation. He  sprang  from  his  bed,  and, 
nearly  naked  as  he  was,  descended 
.the  stairs,  opened  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  tried  to  snatch  away  the 
musket  of  the  sentinel  posted  there, 
in  order  to  defend  Ijimself  against  the 
approaching  enemy.  The  sentry,  at 
once  recognising  him,  kept  him  off 
with  his  hand,  and  said  firmly — 
4  General,  leave  me  my  arms  ;  when 
needful,  I  shall  know  how  to  use 
them.'  The  man  had  only  joined  the 
Carlists  three  days  before,  and,  ex- 
cepting his  musket,  bore  no  mark  or 
-sign  of  his  new  profession,  not  even 
a  cartouch-box ;  and,  to  complete  the 
singularity  of  the  scene,  he  was 
mounting  guard  bareheaded.  The 
horses,  of  which  Zumalacarregui, 
with  extraordinary  fineness  of  ear, 
had  detected  the  approach  at  a  very 
great  distance,  soon  afterwards  made 
their  appearance.  They  were  mount- 
ed by  the  men  whose  duty  it  was  to 
go  from  qne  village  to  another  during 
the  night,  collecting  rations.  Things 
returned  to  their  previous  state  of 
tranquillity,  and  the  sentinel  was  re- 
warded for  his  steadiness  and  pre- 
sence of  mind. 

'^This  incident,"  concludes  Zara- 
tiegui,  u  recalls  to  my  recollection  an 
anecdote  told  by  a  Spanish  author, 
of  the  great  Captain  Gonzalo  de  Cor- 
dova. When  that  hero  was  laying 
siege  to  a  fortress  on  the  island  of 
Cephalonia,  which  was  defended  by 


the  Turks,  he  was  many  times  seen 
to  get  up  in  his  sleep,  and  to  cry  out 
to  his  soldiers  to  come  and  repel  the 
enemy ;  and  it  is  also  said,  that  owing 
to  these  alarms  the  Spaniards  more 
than  once  escaped  a  surprise." 

Without  reference  to  a  map,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  our  readers  to 
appreciate  a  description  of  the  extra- 
ordinary marches  and  countermarches 
by  which  Zumalacarregui  avoided  his 
enemy  until  such  time  as  he  was 
able  to  fight  him.  Sarsfield  had  no 
sooner  established  himself  in  his  vice- 
royalty  at  Pampeluna,  than  he  col- 
lected all  the  troops  he  had  at  his 
disposal,  and  began  running  after  the 
Carlist  chief.  He  displayed  great 
activity,  made  forced  and  rapid 
marches,  and  on  arriving  one  evening 
at  the  town  of  Puente  la  Reyna, 
found  himself,  by  the  result  of  a  well- 
planned  movement,  within  an  hour 
and  a  half  s  march  of  Artajona,  where 
Zumalacarregui  had  halted.  Sarsfield 
made  sure  of  coming  to  blows  the 
next  morning ;  but  he  had  forgotten 
to  take  into  consideration  the  insensi- 
bility to  fatigue,  and  capacity  of  exer- 
tion, of  the  Navarrese  mountaineers. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Zumala- 
carregui turned  out  his  men  in  dead 
silence,  without  sound  of  drum  or 
trumpet,  and  began  retracing  his 
steps  along  the  road  which  he  had 
that  day  followed.  The  next  morning, 
before  Sarsfield  arrived  at  Artajona, 
Zumalacarregui  was  at  Dicastillo,  a 
long  day's  march  off,  and  precisely  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  Christino 
general  at  which  he  had  been  when 
the  latter  commenced  his  pursuit. 
Sarsfield  found  matter  for  reflection 
in  this,  and  perceiving,  doubtless,  that 
a  war  in  such  a  country  as  Navarre, 
and  against  such  a  man  as  Zumala- 
carregui, was  likely  to  prove  a  shoal 
upon  which  more  than  one  military 
reputation  would  be  wrecked,  he  con- 
fided the  direction  of  operations  to 
Generals  Lorenzo  and  Oraa,  and  re- 
turned to  Pampeluna,  whence  he  no 
more  issued  forth. 

The  first  encounter  between  Zuma- 
lacarregui and  the  Christinos  took 
place  on  the  29th  of  December,  near 
the  village  of  Asarta.  The  Carlist 
force  consisted  of  seven  small  batta- 
lions or  corps,  together  about  2500 
men,  knowing,  for  the  most  part,  little 
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or  nothing  Of  a  soldier's  duty.  Many 
of  the  muskets  were  useless,  and  the 
ammunition  so  scarce,  that  ten  cart- 
ridges formed  the  allowance  with 
wh  ch  these  troops  went,  for  the  first 
tirfe,  under  fire.  In  the  combat  that 
ensued,  the  Christines  suffered  con- 
siderable loss  ;  and  although  the  Car- 
lists,  who  had  most  of  them  expended 
their  ammunition,  finally  retreated  in 
haste  and  disorder,  the  mere  fact  of 
having  sustained  for  some  time  the 
assault  of  an  enemy  so  far  superior  to 
them  in  discipline  and  equipments, 
inspired  these  raw  recruits  with  fresh 
courage  and  confidence.  The  resist- 
ance that  had  been  made  contrasted 
advantageously  with  the  facility  with 
whbh,  at  the  first  commencement  of 
the  war,  far  larger  bodies  of  the  in- 
surgents had  been  put  to  flight. 
Several  Christino  officers  came  over 
•to  ihe  Carlists  after  this  trifling  ac- 
tion, of  which  the  moral  Sffect  was 
altogether  highly  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  Don  Carlos. 

Dividing  his  forces  into  three  de- 
tachments, Zumalacarregui  sent  two 
of  these  to  draw  off  the  attention  of 
Lorenzo  and  Oraa,  whilst  he  himself 
suddenly  appeared  before  the  royal 
manufactory  of  shot  and  shell  at 
Orbiiceta,  near  the  French  frontier. 
The  garrison,  consisting  of  two  hun- 
dred men,  capitulated,  although  it 
might  very  well  have  held  out  the 
placo  against  an  enemy  without  artil- 
lery, until  the  arrival  of  assistance, 
which  would  have  been  certain  to 
com}  in  two  or  three  days.  Here 
wen-  found  two  hundred  excellent 
muskets,  a  brass  four-pounder,  and 
more  than  50,000  cartridges;  besides 
an  immense  quantity  of  round-shot 
and  other  projectiles,  which  at  that 
time  were  useless  to  the  Carlists,  as 
they  had  no  artillery. 

"W  hen,  instead  of  the  news  which 
they  had  been  expecting  to  receive, 
of  the  extermination  of  the  royalist 
faction,  the  Pampelonese  learned  that 
Orb:  iceta  was  captured  ;  and  that 
Lorenzo  and  Oraa  had  succeeded  in 
nothing  except  in  knocking  up  their 
horses  and  fagging  their  men  ;  they 
sent  to  Valdes,  the  general- in- chief  of 
the  jirmy  of  the  North,  who  was  then 
in  Biscay,  imploring  him  to  come  and 
make  an  end  of  the  Carlists.  Valdes 
hastened  to  Pampeluna,  and  on  ar- 


riving there,  at  once  made  a  sortie 
with  five  or  six  thousand  men.  Zu- 
malacarregui posted  himself  in  a  nar- 
row pass,  on  the  road  along  which  the 
Christines  were  advancing,  and  await- 
ed their  arrival.  Having  done  this,  he 
sent  out  a  number  of  officers  and  sol- 
diers, who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  Queen's  troops,  and  give 
notice  of  their  approach.  The  evening 
was  drawing  in,  when  a  peasant  came 
up  in  all  haste,  laden  with  a  large 
stone  of  a  thin  flat  form,  nearly  a  foot 
and  a  half  long.  On  reaching  the 

Sresence  of  Zumalacarregui,  he  laid  it 
own,  and  requested  the  general  to 
read  what  was  written  on  it.  One  of 
the  scouts  having  no  writing  mate- 
rials, and  thinking  the  peasant  in- 
capable of  bearing  a  verbal  message 
correctly,  had  taken  this  novel  means 
of  conveying  intelligence  to  his 
chief.  In  danger  of  being  outflanked, 
Zumalacarregui  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  advantageous  position. 
The  following  day  a  skirmish  took 
place  without  result ;  and  at  last 
Valdes,  finding  that  he  only  fatigued 
his  men  uselessly,  by  pursuing  an  ad- 
versary whom  it  was  impossible  to 
overtake,  remained  for  some  days  in- 
active. 

A  week  had  elapsed,  which  Zuma- 
lacarregui had  passed  at  Navascues, 
busied  in  organizing  his  troops,  and 
making  various  important  administra- 
tive arrangements,  when  the  approach 
of  Oraa  compelled  him  to  a  change  of 
place.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 
February,  the  Christino  general  hav- 
ing put  up  his  infantry  in  the  hamlets 
of  Zubiri  and  Urdariiz,  and  the  de- 
tachments of  cavalry  that  accom- 
panied him,  at  a  large  venta  or  inn 
between  those  two  places,  Zumala- 
carregui resolved  upon  a  nocturnal 
attack. 

It  was  at  midnight  that,  by  the 
light  of  a  dozen  trees,  which  had  been 
set  on  fire,  and  served  for  gigantic 
torches,  the  Carlist  leader  formed  up 
five  companies  in  a  thick  wood,  and 
after  communicating  to  them  his  pro- 
ject, directed  them  how  to  proceed. 
The  post  of  honour  was  assigned  to  a 
student  of  the  name  of  Amezqneta, 
who,  by  his  feats  of  courage,  subse- 
quently rose  from  the  rank  of  a  simple 
volunteer  to  that  of  colonel,  and  died 
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in  consequence  of  wounds  received  in 
action.  One  company  was  sent  to 
open  a  fire  upon  Zubiri,  in  which 
Oraa  himself  was  lodged ;  another 
was  to  attack  the  venta,  where  the 
cavalry  were 'quartered  ;  and  the  re- 
maining three  were  to  penetrate  into 
the  streets  and  houses  of-  Urdaniz, 
which  were  occupied  by  five  or  six 
hundred  Christinos. 

The  night  had  at  first  been  bright 
and  moonlit,  but  was  now  cloudy  and 
dark ;  and  Zumalacarregui,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  terrible  consequences  that 
might  ensue  if  his  soldiers  mistook 
one  another  for  the  enemy,  ordered 
them  to  put  on  their  shirts  over  their 
other  garments.  It  happened  to  be 
Carnival  time,  and  the  men,  not  at 
once  understanding  the  reason  of  this 
order,  took  it  as  a  sort  of  masquerade 
proceeding,  and  made  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly merry  about  it.  The  result 
showed  how  necessary  a  precaution  it 
was.  After  various  difficulties,  occa- 
sioned by  the  bad  roads  and  extreme 
darkness,  the  three  detachments  reach- 
ed their  respective  destinations  at 
about  halfcpast  two  in  the  morning, 
and  the  fire  against  Zubiri  and  Urda- 
niz commenced  almost  at  the  same 
moment.  In  the  first-named  place, 
the  Christinos  kept  themselves  shut 
up  in  the  houses,  from  the  windows 
of  which  they  returned  the  fire,  guided 
in  their  aim  by  the  flashes  of  their 
assailants'  muskets.  The  sole  object 
of  the  Carlists  was,  to  keep  them  em- 
ployed, in  order  that  they  might  not 
interfere  with  what  was  going  on  at 
the  two  other  points  of  attack.  The 
cavalry  at  the  venta  having  neglect- 
ed all  precautions,  and  possessing  no 
effective  means  of  defence,  soon  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Carlists ;  but  at 
Urdaniz,  which  was  held  by  infantry, 
and  against  which  the  expedition  was 
more  particularly  directed,  a  hard- 
contested  fight  took  place.  The  first 
picket  which  the  Carlists  encountered 
was  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man  ;  the  fire 
of  a  second  outpost  spread  the  alarm ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  attacking  party 
penetrated  into  the  ground- floor  of 
most  of  the  houses,  and  a  desperate 
contest  ensued  upon  the  stairs.  The 
horses  in  the  stables  were  either  car- 
ried off  or  killed ;  and  nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  to  have  set  fire 
,to  the  houses,  and  so  ensured  the  de- 
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struction  of  all  the  Christinos.  From 
this  latter  sanguinary  measure,  which 
a  Cabrera  or  a  Valmaseda  would  pro- 
bably not  have  hesitated  to  adopt, 
Zumalacarregui  abstained.  "  It  did 
not  agree,"  says  his  biographer,  "  with 
the  principles  of  equity  and  justice 
which  he  observed  relatively  to  the 
villages  and  their  inhabitants  ; "  from 
which  we  are  left  to  infer,  that  the 
burning  alive  of  five  hundred  Chris- 
tino  soldiers,  could  it  have  been  done 
without  injuring  houses  or  peasants, 
would  have  been  rather  an  acceptable 
holocaust  to  the  Carlist  chief. 

When  all  the  advantages  calculated 
upon  from  this  expedition  had  been  ob- 
tained, the  retreat  was  sounded,  and, 
forming  up  his  men  with  the  greatest 
celerity,  Zumalacarregui  marched  ra- 
pidly away,  carrying  off  the  arms, 
horses,  and  prisoners,  that  had  been 
taken.  With  all  his  haste,  however, 
early  upon  the  following  day  Lorenzo 
and  Oraa  were  close  upon  his  heels ; 
but  the  wary  Carlist  had  omitted  no 
precaution,  and,  in  anticipation  of  a 
hot  pursuit,  had  ordered  four  batta- 
lions to  meet  him.  at  the  neighbouring 
pass  of  Lizarraga,  where  he  accord- 
ingly found  them  waiting  his  arrival, 
and  immediately  prepared  to  give  the 
Christinos  a  warm  reception.  The 
latter,  on  arriving  in  front  of  the  po- 
sition, probably  considered  it  too  for- 
midable a  one  to  attack ;  for  they  forth- 
with retreated,  leaving  Zumalacarre- 
gui in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  a 
triumph  which  greatly  increased  his 
reputation  and  the  confidence  of  his 
followers. 

Quesada,  who  succeeded  Valdes  in 
the  command  of  the  Queen's  army, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  horrible 
system  of  reprisals,  or,  it  should  ra- 
ther be  said,  to  occasion  it,  by  cruelty 
towards  his  prisoners.  Valdes,  if  he 
had  done  little  towards  terminating 
the  war,  had  at  least  not  envenomed 
it,  or  rendered  its  character  more  fe- 
rocious than  he  had  found  it.  Although 
it  was  impossible  to  suspect  him  of 
any  leaning  towards  his  opponents,  he 
always  showed  great  moderation  and 
humanity,  and  caused  the  wounded 
Carlists  who  fell  into  his  hands  to 
be  treated  with  as  much  care  as  if 
they  had  been  his  own  men.  Que- 
sada, on  the  contrary,  irritated  at  the 
failure  of  certain  attempts  he  had  made 
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to  seduce  Zumalacarregui,  and  sub- 
sequently other  Carlist  leaders,  from 
their  allegiance  to  him  they  called 
their  King,  and  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  disposition  which  many 
evems  in  his  life  sufficiently  proved 
to  b -j, cruel    and  bloodthirsty,   had 
scarcely  assumed  the  command  when 
he  give  the  signal  for  reprisals,  by 
shooting  at  Pampeluna  the  Carlist  of- 
ficer,  Don  Juan  Hugalde,   although 
Zumalacarregui  had  offered  to  give  a 
Chru-tino  officer  and  two  sergeants  in 
exch  inge  for  him.   This  was  followed 
by  numerous  similar  acts  of  cruelty, 
whic  i  at  last  were  cause  that  Villa- 
real,  by  order  of  Zumalacarregui,  shot 
more  than  a  hundred  prisoners  who 
had  been  taken  a  short  time  previ- 
ouslj  at  a  village  near  Vittoria.  For- 
tune ely,  at  that  particular  period,  the 
prisoners  on  neither  side  were  very 
numerous.    In  an  action  near  Segura, 
Leopold  O'Donnell,  cousin  of  the  pre- 
sent governor  of  the  Havannah,  and 
son  cf  the  well-known  Count  of  Abis- 
bal,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carlists, 
with  four  other  officers  and  a  number 
of  ra  ik  and  file.  The  five  officers  were 
shot,  in  retaliation  for  some  recent 
execution  of  Carlist  prisoners ;  but 
Zum  ilacarregui,  willing  to  make  an- 
other effort  for  the  establishment  of  a 
more  humane  system,  spared  the  lives 
of  tie  men,  and  ordered  that  seven 
amongst  them  who   were  wounded 
shou'd  be  taken  care  of,  and,  when 
cured,  sent  back  to  Pampeluna.     In 
return  for  this  act  of  mercy,  Quesada 
shot  every  prisoner  he  had,  wounded 
or  not.    Amongst  others,  a  Captain 
Bayona,  who  had  received  two  despe- 
rate wounds,  and  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  was  dragged  from  his  bed  and 
shot  on  the  public  square  of  the  vil- 
lage   of   Lacunza.      Zumalacarregui 
migb  t  have  repaid  this  atrocity  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  Christino  prisoners 
who  were  still  in  his  power,  but  ha- 
ving promised  them  their  lives,  he 
won!  d  not  recall  his  word. 

A  few  days  after  this,  four  officers 
were  made  prisoners  by  Iturralde, 
who  entered  the  town  of  Los  Arcos 
with  a  battalion,  and  captured  them 
befo]  e  they  had  time  to  retreat  to  the 
fort.  .  Quesada  feeling  very  sure  of 
the  \  ,%te  reserved  for  them,  hit  upon  a 
strat  agem  by  which  he  hoped  to  save 
their  lives.  He  caused  to  be  arrested 


at  Pampeluna  the  parents  of  several 
Carlist  officers  of  rank,  shut  them  up 
in  the  citadel,  and  sent  confessors  to 
them.  They  were  to  be  shot,  he  said, 
the  very  moment  he  should  leam  the 
death  of  the  officers  whom  Iturralde 
had  taken.     The  unfortunate  captives 
begged  permission  to  write  to  their 
sons  and  relatives  in  the  Carlist  army, 
and  this  request,   which  was  what 
Quesada  had    reckoned   upon,   was 
granted.     Those  to  whom  the  letters 
were  sent  presented  themselves  before 
Zumalacarregui  in  the  most  profound 
affliction,  and  implored  him  to  show 
mercy  to  the  four  men  on  whose  lives 
depended  the  existence  of  persons  so 
dear  to  them.     But  Zumalacarregui, 
who  saw  at  once  that  such  a  prece- 
dent would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
Carlists  had  friends  and  near  relatives 
in  the  Christino  country,  was  firm  in 
his  refusal.    The  officers  were  shot, 
but  Quesada  did  not  dare  to  incur  the 
odium  which  reprisals  of  the  nature 
he  had  threatened  would  have  heaped 
upon  his  head.     It  was  remarked  also 
that  he  was  greatly  discouraged  by 
the  proof  he  on  this  occasion  obtained 
of  his  opponent's  firmness  and  energy, 
and  of  the  unlimited  authority  and 
influence*  he  enjoyed  over  those  under 
his  command.    The  shooting  of  pri- 
soners of  war  continued  without  inter- 
mission till  the  Eliot  convention  took 
place. 

The  month  of  April  had  arrived 
without  any  one  of  the  Carlist  leaders 
having  received  a  communication, 
either  verbal  or  written,  from  the 
prince  for  whom  they  had  now  been 
six  months  under  arms.  At  last,  on 
the  llth  of  April,  Zumalacarregui,  who 
was  then  in  the  valley  of  the  Berrueza, 
received  the  much  wished-for  letter 
from  the  hands  of  a  native  of  Burgos, 
who,  in  the  disguise  of  a  muleteer, 
managed  to  reach  his  camp.  In  this 
letter,  which  was  dated  the  18th  of 
March  1834,  Don  Carlos  declared  that 
his  "  royal  heart  and  soul  were 
sweetly  affected  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  heroical  efforts  that  were  being 
made  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  his 
legitimate  rights."  He  promised  to 
maintain  the  fueros  of  the  provinces, 
approved  all  that  had  been  done,  and 

five  various  and  extensive  powers  to 
umalacarregui,  whom  he  styled  Ma- 
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riscal  de  Campo  of  the  royal  armies. 
The  enthusiasm  which  this  document 
occasioned  amongst,  the  troops  and 
the  people  of  the  provinces  was  so 
great,  that  Zumalacarregui  declared 
it  to  be  worth  a  reinforcement  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  It  is  proba- 
ble also,  although  no  express  mention 
is  made  of  it,  that  about  or  rather 
before  this  time,  some  small  supplies 
of  money  had  been  received  from  the 
friends  of  Don  Carlos  in  Spain,  or 
other  countries;  for  we  find  the  junta 
of  Navarre  busied  in  providing  new 
clothing  for  a  part  of  the  troops.  The 
taxes  levied  in  the  districts  in  which 
the  Carlists  operated,  and  those  duties 
on  goods  passing  the  frontier  which 
they  were  able  to  collect,  must  at  that 
period  have  been  of  very  trifling 
amount,  and  insufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  even  of  Zumalacarregui's 
small  army. 

During  three  months  that  Quesada 
had  held  the  command,  which  he  as- 
sumed with  a  force  that  he  himself  ad- 
mitted to  consist  of  23,000  infantry, 
and  1400  horse,  he  had  accomplished 
literally  nothing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Carlists  had  had  several  partial 
successes  against  himself  and  his 
subordinates ;  he  had  lost  a  vast  num- 
ber of  men ;  and  finally,  at  the  action 
of  Gulinas,  near  Pampeluna,  Linares, 
one  of  his  generals,  was  so  ill-treated 
by  Zumalacarregui,  that  all  the  carts 
and  vehicles  in  Pampeluna,  including 
the  bishop's  carriage,  were  insufficient 
to  carry  the  wounded  into  the  town. 
After  this  last  disaster,  the  Spanish 
government  resolved  to  give  Quesada 
a  successor ;  and  General  Rodil,  who 
had  just  returned  from  his  expedition 
into  Portugal,  upon  which  he  had 
gone  in  the  vain  hope  of  seizing  the 
person  of  Don  Carlos,  was  ordered  to 
repair  to  the  northern  provinces  with 
the  troops  under  his  command.  After 
being  detained  some  days  at  Madrid 
by  Queen  Christina,  who  had  a  fancy 
to  review  the  division,  Rodil,  whose 
activity  was  his  best  quality,  con- 
tinued his  march,  and  soon  reached 
the  Ebro  with  ten  thousand  infantry, 
a  proportionate  number  of  cavalry, 
and  a  prodigious  train  of  baggage  and 
artillery.  It  is  said  that  more  than  a 
thousand  carts,  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  baggage  animals,  followed 
his  army.  Generals  Cordova,  Figu- 
eras,  Carandolet,  and  others  of  note, 


formed  part  of  his  brilliant  staff,  and 
at  Logrono  he  was  joined  by  Lorenzo 
and  Oraa  with  their  divisions.  The 
imposing  force  thus  got  together  was 
sufficient,  it  might  well  have  been 
thought,  to  crush,  ten  times  over,  the 
few  companies  of  raw  guerillas  under 
Zumalacarregui's  command. 

The  clash  of  arms  and  note  of  war- 
like preparation  that  now  resounded 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
crossed  the  stream,  and  penetrated 
into  the  valleys  of  Navarre.  The 
eyes  of  the  Carlists,  both  soldiers  and 
civilians,  were  fixed  upon  their  chief, 
who,  far  from  trying  to  conceal  the 
approaching  danger,  rather  exagger- 
ated its  magnitude.  There  was  no- 
thing he  dreaded  more  than  that  his 
followers  should  think  he  was  trying 
to  deceive  them.  That,  he  knew, 
would  destroy  their  confidence  in  him. 
He  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
troops,  in  which,  after  talking  of  the 
formidable  preparations  of  the  enemy, 
he  put  a  question  to  them.  "  Volun- 
teers !  "  he  said,  "  shall  you  quail  at 
the  sight  of  this  numerous  array  ?  " 
When  the  officer  who  read  the  pro- 
clamation in  front  of  the  assembled 
Navarrese  battalions  came  to  this 
question,  a  unanimous  "No!"  unpre- 
meditated and  heartfelt,  burst  from  the 
lips  of  every  man  present.  Upon 
learning  this  indication  of  the  temper 
of  the  troops,  Zumalacarregui  resolved 
upon  a  movement  of  unparalleled 
audacity.  He  had  information  that 
on  the  following  day  Lorenzo  and 
Oraa  were  to  leave  Logroiio  for  Pam- 
peluna, followed  twenty-four  hours 
later  by  Rodil,  with  the  troops  he 
had  brought  from  Portugal.  Zuma- 
lacarregui determined  to  advance  ra- 
pidly from  the  mountains  amongst 
which  he  then  found  himself,  and  to 
fall  upon  Rodil's  left  flank,  trusting 
that  troops  unaccustomed  to  that 
description  of  warfare  would  resist 
but  feebly  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
attack.  However  this  daring  plan 
might  have  succeeded,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  attempted,  had  not 
a  totally  unlooked-for,  and,  to  the 
Carlists,  a  most  important  event  oc- 
curred to  prevent  it. 

At  midnight,  on  the  llth  of  July, 
the  Carlist  troops  were  about  to. com- 
mence their  march,  when  Legarra, 
the  abbot  of  Lecumberri,  suddenly 
appeared  before  Zumalacarregui,  and 
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placed  in  his  hands  a  sealed  letter  of 
very  small  dimensions.  The  hand- 
writing was  unknown  to  the  general, 
arid  i.he  sole  address  consisting  of  the 
two  words,  "  For  Zumalacarregui," 
he  asked  Legarra,  previously  to  open- 
ing the  letter,  whence  and  from  whom 
it  came.  The  sole  information  the 
abboc  could  give  was  that  he  had  re- 
ceived it  from  the  junta  of  Navarre, 
and  had  been  desired  to  use  all  haste 
in  its  delivery.  The  general  then 
opened  and  read  the  missive  ;  and  as 
he  did  so,  all  those  who  were  present 
were  able  to  note  upon  his  counte- 
nance the  great  satisfaction  with 
which  the  few  words  it  contained  in- 
spire^ him.  He  immediately  counter- 
mane  ed  the  march^  ordered  the  horses 
to  be  unsaddled,  and  the  troops  to 
take  up  their  quarters  for  the  night. 

The  contents  of  the  note  which 
caused  all  these  changes,  were  as 
follows : — 

"  Zumalacarregui :  I  am  very  near 
Spair,  and  to-morrow  I  trust  by 
God's  help  to  reach  Urdax.  Take 
the  nacessary  measures,  and  commu- 
nicate this  to  no  one. 

"  CARLOS." 

In  spite  of  this  last  injunction,  Zu- 
malaoarregui,  calculating  that  Don 
Carle  s  must  by  this  time  be  on  Spa- 
nish ground,  could  not  refuse  himself 
the  pleasure  of  telling  such  good  news 
to  his  personal  friends.  They  re- 
peated to  others,  and  it  soon  became 
known  throughout  the  camp,  that  the 
King  was  coming.  At  daybreak  the 
next  morning,  Zumalacarregui  set 
out,  and  at  eleven  at  night  reached 
the  frontier  town  of  Elizondo,  where 
he  fo  md  Don  Carlos,  who,  tired  with 
his  journey,  had  already  gone  to  bed, 
but,  nevertheless,  immediately  re- 
ceived his  faithful  adherent.  On  the 
following  day  he  had  several  confe- 
rence *  with  Zumalacarregui,  on  whom 
he  conferred  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
general  and  Chief  of  his  Staff.  The 
same  afternoon  the  bells  were  set 
ringii  g,  and  a  Te  Deum  was  sung  for 
the  h;  ppy  arrival  of  the  royal  fugitive. 
It  was  attended  by  Don  Carlos,  Zu- 
mala<  arregui,  the  Baron  de  los  Valles, 
and  A  arious  other  notabilities. 

HH  partizans  as  yet  .possessing  no 
fortified  town  or  stronghold  in  which 
he  e<  uld  remain  with  security,  Don 
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Carlos  was  compelled,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Spain,  to  seek  safety  in 
constant  change  of  place.     Zumala- 
carregui, on  the   other    hand,    with 
Valdes  and  his  formidable  army  me- 
nacing him  on  all  sides,  could  spare 
but  little  time  to  play  the  courtier. 
After  conducting  Don  Carlos  through 
the  valleys  of  Araqitfl,  the  Borunda, 
arid  the  two  Amezcoas,  in  all  of  which 
that  prince  was  received,  we  are  in- 
formed, with  the  most  lively  demon- 
strations of  joy,  he  confided  him  to 
the    care    of    General    Eraso,    who 
marched  him  off  to  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, to  show  him  to  the  people,  and 
keep  him  out  of  harm's  way.     The 
Christino   government   and   generals 
had  at  first  affected  to  disbelieve  the 
arrival  of  Don  Carlos,  and  had  spread 
reports  that  a  person  who  resembled 
him  had  been  chosen  by  the  Carlist 
leaders  to  personate  the  prince,  and 
deceive  the  people.     Soon,  however, 
the  fact  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt ; 
and  Rodil,  sending  several  of  his  ge- 
nerals to  find  Zumalacarregui,  set  out 
with  twelve  thousand  men  in  pursuit 
of  Don  Carlos,  who  was  then  in  Biscay 
with  a  retinue  of  only  twelve  persons. 
The  small  number  of  the  Prince's  at- 
tendants proved  his  best  safeguard. 
The  Christines  advanced,  displaying  a 
vast  front,  and  confident  of  catching 
him ;  but  favoured  by  the  intricacies  of 
the  mountains,  the  extensive  forests 
and  deep  barrancas  of  Biscay,  having, 
moreover,  the  peasantry  in  his  favour, 
and  persons  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  country  for  guides,  Don  Carlos 
had  little  difficulty  in  eluding  pursuit. 
All  Kodil's  front  and  flank  marches 
and   countermarches  served  but   to 
send  a  vast  number  of  his  men  into 
hospital,  and  to  immortalize  his  name 
in  that  province  by  the  devastations 
and  incendiarism   that  the  soldiery 
committed. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Zumala- 
carregui was  buzzing  like  an  enraged 
hornet  round  the  divisions  of  Oraa, 
Carandolet,  Lorenzo,  and  other  gen- 
erals, cutting  off  outposts,  surprising 
detachments,  and  doing  them  a  vast 
deal  of  mischief,  with  little  or  no  loss 
to  his  own  troops.  General  Caran- 
dolet was  particularly  unfortunate  ; 
twice  did  Zumalacarregui  surprise 
him  ;  first  in  the  pass  of  San  Fausto, 
where  his  column  was  nearly  de- 
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stroyed;  and  a  second  time  in  the 
town  of  Viana,  on  the  Ebro.  On 
this  last  occasion  the  affair  was  de- 
cided by  the  Carlist  cavalry,  which 
for  the  first  time  had  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  itself.  It  consisted 
of  250  ill-equipped  and  undrilled  lan- 
cers, at  the  head  of  which  Zumala- 
carregui  put  himself,  and  charging  the 
Christine  horsemen,  who  were  nearly 
twice  as  numerous,  broke  them  and 
put  them  to  flight. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be 
monotonous,  to  follow  Zumalacarregui, 
step  by  step,  through  the  summer 
campaign  of  1834,  which  was  a  most 
important  one  for  the  cause  he  de- 
fended. With  the  increase  of  nu- 
merical force,  which  his  successes, 
and  the  arrival  of  Don  Carlos,  brought 
to  his  standard,  the  lack  of  arms, 
money,  and  ammunition  began  to 
make  themselves  nearly  as  sensibly 
felt  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  When  Don  Carlos  arrived  in 
Spain  and  formed  a  ministry,  Zuma- 
lacarregui hoped  and  expected  that 
the  men  composing  the  latter  would 
possess  some  influence  abroad,  and 
would  be  able  to  procure  assistance 
of  various  kinds.  In  this,  however, 
he  found  himself  mistaken ;  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  he  appears  to 
have  been  already  thwarted,  in  his 
plans  and  arrangements,  by  the  per- 
sons about  Don  Carlos.  The  division 
of  counsels,  which  subsequently  ruin- 
ed the  Carlist  cause,  was  already  be- 
ginning to  be  felt. 

At  the  arrival  of  Don  Carlos,  the 
army  was  composed  entirely  of  volun- 
teers, but  a  levy  was  now  ordered  of 
all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Zumalacarregui  opposed  this  strenu- 
ously, but  was  finally  compelled  to 
give  way,  and  four  new  battalions 
were  formed,  although  there  was 
scarcely  a  musket  in  store  to  give 
to  them.  By  this  ill-advised  mea- 
sure, the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  were  materially  compromised, 
and  new  and  heavy  charges  imposed 
upon  the  military  chest,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  troops  which,  being  un- 
armed, were  of  course  useless.  This 
was  a  source  of  great  vexation  to 
Zumalacarregui,  who  certainly  had 
enough  to  do  to  make  head  against 
the  enemy  opposed  to  him,  without 
being  compelled  at  the  same  time  to 


procure  supplies,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion for  his  troops,  and  to  attend,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  administrative 
arrangements,  which  usually  fall  to 
the  charge  of  the  civil  authorities. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
fifty  thousand  cartridges  were  all  he 
possessed,  and  those  were  soon  con- 
sumed, as  well  as  some  that  were 
taken  from  the  Christinos.     It  was 
very  difficult  and  costly  to  get  powder 
from  France,  which  could  only  be  in- 
troduced in  quantities  of  three  or  four 
pounds,  or  little  more.     Unable  to 
support  the  delay  and  expense  of  this, 
Zumalacarregui  established  manufac- 
tories in  secluded  corners  of  Navarre 
and  the  Basque  provinces ;  and  then, 
with  infinite  risk,  caused  saltpetre  to 
be  brought  from  the  very  heart  of 
Arragon,     and     subsequently    from 
France.    The  powder  that  was  at  first 
produced  was  very  weak  and  bad, 
and  the  manufacturers  worked  day 
and  night  till  they  found  means  of  im- 
proving it.     The  rules  introduced  into 
the  battalions,  in  order  to  economize 
this  precious  commodity,  were  singu- 
lar enough.     The  soldiers  were  for- 
bidden to  load  their  muskets  till  the 
very    moment    of    commencing    an 
action ;   and  then  were  only  to  fire 
when  the  enemy  was  very  near  and 
fully  exposed.    Even  the  guards  and 
pickets,  in  view  of  the  Christinos,  had 
but  a  single  musket  loaded,  which  the 
sentinels  passed  from  one  to  another 
when  relieved.     Zumalacarregui  him- 
self made  frequent  inspections  of  the 
men's  ammunition,  and  would  often 
stop  soldiers  whom  he  met  in  the 
street  or  on  the  road,  to  ascertain 
that  they  had  not  lost  or  wasted  their 
cartridges. 

The  security  of  the  Carlist  army 
did  not  so  much  depend  on  the  vigil- 
ance of  outposts  and  advanced  guards, 
as  on  the  system  of  transmitting 
information  that  was  established 
amongst  the  village  alcaldes,  and  on 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  confidentes 
or  spies.  Without  reckoning  those 
persons  who  acted  in  the  latter  capa- 
city in  the  vicinity  of  their  own 
homes,  Zumalacarregui  always  had 
about  him  eighteen  or  twenty  regu- 
larly paid  spies ;  and  to  these,  even 
in  the  moments  of  his  greatest  poverty 
and  difficulty,  he  showed  himself 
liberal  to  prodigality.  Not  withstand- 
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ing  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
recompense  sufficiently  the  risks  they 
ran,  and  the  important  services  they 
rendered,  these  men  performed  their 
ardi  ous  duties  with  admirable  fidelity. 
Zarutiegui  relates  an  anecdote  of  one 
of  t  lem  who,  having  been  guilty  of 
soino  neglect,  received,  by  order  of 
Zuir .alacarregui,  two  hundred  blows 
with  a  stick,  and  was  then  turned 
out  of  the  camp.  The  evening  of  the 
sanuj  day  on  which  this  took  place, 
whe;i  the  general  called  as  usual  for 
his  tonfidentes,  the  man  who  had  been 
beat  on  made  his  appearance  with  the 
others.  Although  Zumalacarregui 
was  icquainted  with  the  characteristic 
fidelty  of  these  men,  he  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  this  instance 
of  it.  His  natural  generosity  of  cha- 
racter prevented  him  from  hesitating 
a  moment  in  restoring  his  confidence 
to  the  offender.  "  Rest  yourself  to- 
nighi,"  he  said  to  him  ;  "  to-morrow 
you /roll  have  to  go  upon  a  service  of 
the  jpreatest  importance,  and  which 
you  ulone  are  able  to  perform."  And 
the  man  left  the  room,  perfectly  con- 
soled for  the  pain  and  humiliation  of 
his  bjating,  by  these  few  kind  words, 
addressed  to  him  in  presence  of  his 
comrades. 

Ar  other  anecdote  will  illustrate  the 
affection  of  the   Carlist  soldiers  for 
their  leader,  and  their  sympathy  with 
his  difficulties.    The  troops  all  wore 
cdpargatas — a   species  of  sandal,    of 
which  the  sole  is  of  plaited  hemp. 
Thesi;  are  admirably  adapted  for  long 
marc'ies  in  dry  weather,  but  the  wet 
destroys  them,  and  they  go  to  pieces 
directly.      Of  these  sandals,    as  of 
everj  other  description  of  equipment, 
there  was  sometimes  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply.     One 
day  tiiat  it  rained  heavily,  Zumala- 
carregui was  going  to  pass,  with  seve- 
ral bittalions,  from  the  Ulzama  to 
the  v:  lley  of  Olio.    The  soil  was  clay, 
and  t  lere  was  sure  to  be  a  great  de- 
struct  ion  of  the  hempen  shoes.  Zuma- 
lacarregui, who  at  that  time  had  no 
othen    wherewith  to  replace  them, 
rode   along  the  line  of  march,  and 
spoke  to  a  man  here  and  there.    u  A 
peseta,"  said   he,    (about    tenpence 
sterlirg,)  "for  every  man  who  pre- 
sents  himself  this  evening  with  a 
sound    pah*    of   alpargatas."       The 
word  was  passed  from  mouth   to 


mouth ;  the  soldiers  understood  the 
difficulty  in  which  their  general  was, 
took  off  their  shoes,  and  performed  a 
long  and  toilsome    march  barefoot. 
The  next  day,  when  Zumalacarregui 
ordered  the  promised  recompense  to 
be  distributed,  the  commandants  of 
battalions  said  that  it  was  unnecessa- 
ry, for  that  none  of  the  men  claimed  it. 
About  this  time,   Zumalacarregui 
made  an  expedition  beyond  the  Ebro, 
with  the  view  of  carrying  off  a  quan- 
tity of  woollen  cloth  from  the  manu- 
factories at  Escaray.      He  was  un- 
successful in  the  immediate  object  of 
the  expedition ;  but,  at  a  short  distance 
from  Logrofio,  he  fell  in  with  a  con- 
voy, escorted  by  two  companies  of 
infantry  and  three  strong  squadrons 
of  dragoons.     The  latter  charged  the 
Carlist  cavalry,  which  was  of  much 
inferior  force,  and  threw  it  into  com- 
plete disorder.     Zumalacarregui,  who 
was  a  short  way  behind,  saw  the  dis- 
graceful flight  of  his  lancers,  set  spurs 
to  his  horse,  came  up  with  the  fugi- 
tives, and  rallied  them.     As.  soon  as 
he  had  got  together  fifty  men,  he 
charged  the  Christinos,  regardless  of 
the    great    disparity  of  force.     The 
charge  took  place  on  the  high-road, 
where   there  was  no  room  to  form 
front  by  troops  or  squadrons.     Six  or 
eight  Christino  dragoons  of  gigantic 
stature,  tiradores  or  pioneers  as  they 
were  called,  occupied  the  whole  width 
of  the  road,  whilst  the  convoy  made 
all  haste  to  gain  the  town.     Zumala- 
carregui, with  six  of  his  men,  attack- 
ed them,  and  scarcely  had  their  lances 
crossed  the  Christino  sabres,   when 
the  dragoons  were  all  killed  or  wound- 
ed.    The  Carlists  charged  onwards ; 
the  whole  of  the   Christino  cavalry 
was  cut  to  pieces  or  forced  to  run,  and 
the  convoy  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.     It  consisted  of  two 
thousand    muskets,   and  came  very 
opportunely  to  arm  the  four  new  bat- 
talions, which  had  been  more  than 
three  months  in  idleness,  waiting  for 
weapons. 

On  the  27th  and  28th  of  October, 
just  one  year  after  Zumalacarregui 
had  taken  command  of  the  Carlist 
army,  occurred  the  two  famous  ac- 
tions in  the  plains  of  Vittoria,  when 
General  O'Doyle  and  two  thousand 
Christinos  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  and  nearly  as  many  more 
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were  left  dead  upon  the  field. 
O'Doyle  and  some  of  the  officers 
taken  were  shot ;  but  the  lives  of  the 
men  were  spared,  and  soon  after- 
wards, at  their  own  request,  their 
arms  were  restored  to  thenl,  and  they 
were  incorporated  in  the  Carlist  bat- 
talions. This,  and  other  disasters, 
which  about  this  time  befell  Rodil's 
army,  occasioned  his  recall  by  the 
Queen's  government,  and  the  cele- 
brated Miiia  was  appointed  in  his 
stead. 

The  increase  of  Zumalacarregui's 
forces,  and  the  advantages  he  had 
gained,  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of 
capturing  some  of  the  Christine  forts 
in  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provin- 
ces ;  the  said  forts  being  exceedingly 
prejudicial  to  his  operations.  The 
great  obstacle  to  his  wishes  was,  the 
weakness  of  his  artillery.  This  con- 
sisted only  of  three  small  field-pieces, 
such  as  are  carried  on  the  backs  of 
mules,  and  could  be  of  little  service 
in  attacking  fortifications.  Of  shot 
and  shell  he  had  a  large  supply,  which 
had  been  taken  at  the  manufactory  of 
Orbaiceta.  For  seven  or  eight 
months  these  stores  had  been  lying 
there  neglected,  none  of  the  Queen's 
generals  having  had  the  foresight  to 
remove  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Zumalacarregui  now  caused  them  to 
be  taken  away,  and  concealed  in  the 
most  intricate  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains. But  these  projectiles  were  of 
little  use  without  guns ;  and  to  pro- 
cure the  latter  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Carlists  was  taxed  to  the  very  ut- 
most. Zumalacarregui  remembered 
that,  upon  a  sandy  spot  on  the  Bis- 
cayan  coast,  an  old  iron  twelve- 
pounder  was  lying  neglected  and  for- 
gotten. This  he  ordered  to  be  brought 
to  Navarre.  A  rude  carriage  was 
constructed,  on  which  it  was  mount- 
ed, and  it  was  then  dragged  by  six 
pair  of  oxen  over  mountains,  and 
through  ravines,  to  the  Sierra  of 
Urbasa,  where  it  was  buried.  Soldiers 
are  very  ingenious  in  inventing  ap- 
propriate names ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
Carlist  volunteers  saw  this  unwieldy 
old-fashioned  piece  of  ordnance,  full 
of  moss  and  sand,  and  covered  with 
rust,  they  christened  it  the  Abuelo,  or 
the  Grandfather,  by  which  appellation 
it  was  ever  afterwards  known.  The 
artillery  officer  at  that  time  with 
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Zumalacarregui  was  Don  Tom  as 
Reina,  who  now,  jn  conjunction  with 
one  Balda,  a  professor  of  chemistry, 
began  to  devise  means  for  founding 
some  guns.  In  the  villages  and 
hamlets  within  a  certain  circumfer- 
ence, a  requisition  was  made  for  all 
articles  composed  of  copper  and  brass, 
such  as  brasiers,  stew-pans,  choco- 
late pots,  warming-pans,  &c. ;  but 
as  it  was  found  impossible  to  get 
sufficient  of  these,  the  three  field- 
pieces  were  added,  and  the  whole 
melted  together.  In  the  midst  of  a 
forest  this  strange  foundery  was  es- 
tablished, and  after  numerous  failures, 
occasioned  by  want  of  experience  and 
of  the  proper  tools,  Reina  succeeded 
in  making  a  couple  of  howitzers, 
which,  although  of  uncouth  appear- 
ance, it  was  thought  might  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. 

Never  were  the  Christinos  more 
confident  of  a  speedy  termination  to 
the  war  than  when  Mina  took  the 
command.  The  well-earned  reputa- 
tion of  that  chief,  his  peculiar  apti- 
tude for  mountain  warfare,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  country 
of  Navarre,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  triumphs  during  the  war 
against  Napoleon,  certainly  pointed 
him  out  as  the  most  fitting  man  to 
oppose  to  Zumalacarregui.  Forgetting 
that  similar  hopes  had  been  founded 
on  the  skill  of  Quesada  and  Rodil, 
and  on  the  imposing  forces  they  com- 
manded, hopes  which  had  been  so 
signally  frustrated,  the  Queen's  par- 
tizans  now  set  up  a  premature  song 
of  triumph,  soon  to  be  turned  into 
notes  of  lamentation.  The  Mina  of 
1834,  old  and  bed-ridden,  with  his 
energies,  mental  perhaps  as  well  as 
physical,  impaired  by  long  inaction, 
was  a  very  different  man  from  the 
Mina  of  1810.  When  fighting  against 
the  French,  the  sympathies  of  the  Na- 
varrese  were  with  him ;  now  they  were 
against  him,  and  in  a  war  of  this  de- 
scription, that  difference  was  of  im- 
mense importance.  In  spite  of  the 
wintry  season  and  of  the  badness  of 
his  health,  one  of  the  first  things  he 
did  on  assuming  the  command  was  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Puente  la 
Reyna,  Maueru,  and  other  places, 
where,  in  days  gone  by,  he  had  had 
his  headquarters,  and  which  he  had 
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then  never  entered  without  being 
greeted  as  a  hero  and  patriot,  and 
we!  coined  with  enthusiastic  vivas.  He 
flattered  himself  that  this  enthusiasm 
would  be  again  awakened  by  his  ap- 
pearance; and  was  so  much  the  more 
shocked  when  he  found  himself  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  coldness  and 
indifference.  His  illness  was  aggra^ 
vat  3d  by  disappointment,  and  he  re- 
turned angry  and  disgusted  to  Pam- 
peluna.  Thence,  incapacitated  by  his 
infirmities  from  exerting  himself  in 
the  field,  he  directed  from  his  cabinet 
the  operations  of  his  lieutenants,  and 
issued  orders,  the  cruelty  of  some  of 
whbh  soon  caused  his  name  to  be  as 
mnch  execrated  in  Navarre  as  it  had 
theie  once  been  venerated.  At  no 
peri  3d  of  the  war  was  less  mercy 
shown  to  each  other  by  the  contend- 
ing parties  than  during  Mina's  com- 
mand. Besides  shooting  all  prisoners 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  he 
caused  the  wounded  whom  he  found 
in  the  Carlist  hospitals  to  be  slain 
upon  their  beds,  and  garroted  or 
strangled  a  gentleman  of  Pampeluna, 
for  no  reason  that  could  be  discovered 
except  that  he  had  two  sons  with  the 
Carlists.  Several  forts  having  about 
this  time  being  taken  or  battered  by 
Zun.alacarregui,  Mina  determined  to 
get  possession  of  the  guns  with  which 
this  had  been  done.  He  was  aware 
of  the  difficulty  the  Carlists  had  in 
obtaining  artillery;  and  knowing  that 
it  could  not  easily  be  transported  from 
one  place  to  another  in  that  rugged 
and  mountainous  country,  he  conjec- 
ture 1  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
burning  it,  which  was  actually  the 
case.  In  order  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  whereabout  of  the  mortars 
with  which  the  enemy  had  been  shell- 
ing Slizondo,  he  decimated  the  male 
inha  bitants  of  Lecaros,  and  then  burnt 
the  village  itself  to  the  ground.  Such 
atrocities  as  these,  far  from  advancing 
the  muse  of  Queen  Isabel,  materially 
injured  it,  offering  as  they  did  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  conduct  of  Zumala- 
carrjgui,  who,  at  the  taking  of  Los 
ArC'ts,  Echarri-Eranaz,  and  other 
placos,  had  shown  mercy,  and  even 
great  kindness,  to  the  wounded  and 
prisoners  he  took.  At  last  Mina 
having  ventured  ou"t  in  person  with  a 
division  of  the  troops,  carried  in  a 
litter  because  he  was  too  ill  to  sit  his 
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horse,  was  signally  beaten  by  Zuma- 
lacarregui  at  a  place  called  Siete 
Fuentes,  or  the  Seven  Fountains,  and 
himself  narrowly  escaped  being  taken 
prisoner.  Soon  after  this  disaster  he 
was  deprived  of  the  command,  having 
done  nothing  whilst  he  held  it  but 
lose  men  and  forts,  and  exasperate 
the  Navarrese  peasantry  to  an  unpa- 
ralleled extent. 

An  attempt  that  was  made  about 
this  time  to  assassinate  Espartero,  who 
then  commanded  a  moveable  column 
in  Biscay,  is  thus  narrated  by  Gene- 
ral Zaratiegui : — 

"  The  constant  passage  of  Espar- 
tero between  Bilboa  and  Orduna,  in- 
spired a  peasant,  who  occupied  a  farm- 
house near  Luyando,  with  the  idea  of 
attempting  that  general's  life.  It  was 
said  that  the  man  had  been  robbed  or 
ill-treated  by  the  soldiers  of  Espar- 
tero's  division  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  pro- 
bable that  the  peasant  fancied  in  his 
simplicity,  that  if  he  could  kill  the 
Christino  general,  the  war  and  the 
evils  it  inflicted  on  his  country  would 
be  at  an  end.  Taking  a  large  tree 
trunk,  he  fashioned  it  into  a  sort  of 
cannon,  fixed  it  at  a  spot  where  it 
commanded  the  high-road,  and  loaded 
it  to  the  very  mouth.  The  next  time 
Espartero  passed  that  way,  the  pea- 
sant watched  his  moment,  set  fire  to 
the  fuse  of  this  singular  piece  of  artil- 
lery, and  then  ran  away.  The  Chris- 
tino soldiers  hurried  to  the  spot 
whence  the  explosion*  had  proceeded, 
and  found  the  wooden  cannon  burst 
into  fifty  pieces.  It  was  evidently 
the  act  of  an  individual ;  but  never- 
theless the  unlucky  village  of  Luyando, 
being  the  nearest  to  the  scene  of  the 
event,  was  immediately  set  on  fire. 
Out  of  the  sixty  houses  composing  it, 
more  than  one  half  were  consumed ; 
and  if  the  others  escaped,  it  was  mere- 
ly because  the  Christinos  happened  to 
want  them  at  that  moment  for  their 
own  occupation." 

Valdes  was  the  last  Christino  gene- 
ral opposed  to  Zumalacarregui.  Being 
minister  of  war  at  the  time  of  Mina's 
dismissal  from  the  command,  he  or- 
dered all  the  troops  that  could  possibly 
be  spared  to  march  to  Navarre,  and 
himself  followed  to  direct  their  opera- 
tions. Upon  his  appearance  the  war 
assumed  a  more  humane  character ; 
and  soon  afterwards  the  arrival  of  the 
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British  commissioner,  and  his  success- 
ful intervention,  put  an  end  to  the 
system  of  reprisals,  although  after 
Zumalacarregui's  death  it  was  again 
more  than  once  resorted  to  by  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  leaders  on  either 
side.  In  honour  of  Lord  Eliot,  Zu- 
malacarregui  set  at  liberty  the  pri- 
soners he  had  made  in  the  recent 
action  of  the  Amezcoas,  in  which 
Valdes  had  been  roughly  handled. 
Lord  Eliot  having  expressed  a  wish 
for  an  autograph  of  the  Carlist  leader, 
Zumalacarregui  took  a  pen  and  wrote, 
in  Spanish,  as  follows  : — 

"  At  Asarta,  a  village  of  the  valley 
of  Berrueza,  celebrated  for  the  various 
combats  which  have  occurred  there  in 
the  course  of  the  present  century,  the 
honour  of  receiving  his  Excellency 
Lord  Eliot  was  enjoyed,  on  the 
25th  April  1835,  by  Tomas  Zumala- 
Qarregui." 

Colonel  Gurwood  made  the  Carlist 
chief  a  present  of  an  excellent  field 
glass,  which  had  been  used  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  some  occasion 
during  the  Peninsular  war.  "  This 
telescope  was  so  esteemed  by  Zuma- 
lacarregui," says  his  biographer,  "that 
as  long  as  he  lived  he  always  carried 
it  with  him  ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
in  spite  of  its  trifling  intrinsic  value, 
it  is  treasured  by  his  family  as  the 
most  precious  heir-loom  they  pos- 
sess." 

The  non-success  of  Valdes's  expedi- 
tion to  the  valleys  of  the  Amezcoas, 
and  the  fatigues  and  losses  sustained 
there  by  his  troops,  had  greatly  dis- 
couraged the  latter.  On  all  sides  the 
Carlists  were  obtaining  advantages, 
and  their  adversaries  began  to  enter- 
tain a  panic  terror  of  Zumalacarregui, 
who  availed  himself  of  this  discourage- 
ment and  temporary  inaction  of  the 
foe  to  attack  several  fortified  places. 
Amongst  others,  the  town  of  Trevino, 
situated  between  Vittoria  and  the 
Ebro,  and  at  only  three  or  four  hours' 
march  from  the  cantonments  of  Val- 
.des's  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carlists.  Assembling  thirteen  bat- 
talions at  the  Venta  of  Armentia, 
Zumalacarregui  brought  up  his  artil- 
lery, consisting  of  one  cannon  and  one 
howitzer,  with  which  in  two  days  he 
forced  the  place  to  capitulate.  Al- 
though Valdes,  from  where  he  was, 
could  hear  the  sound  of  the  guns,  he 


did  not  venture  to  show  himself  till 
the  Carlists  had  destroyed  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  effected  their  retreat  with 
prisoners  and  artillery. 

It  was  after  this  successful  expedi- 
tion, and  at  what  may  be  considered 
the  most  fortunate  period  of  Zumala- 
carregui's career,  that  Don  Carlos 
conceived  the  idea  of  conferring  a 
title  on  him.  He  caused  this  to  be 
intimated  to  the  general,  and  also 
that  he  was  only  waiting  to  know 
what  title  it  would  be  the  most  agree- 
able to  him  to  receive.  "  We  will 
talk  about  it,"  replied  Zumalacarregui, 
"  after  entering  Cadiz.  As  yet  we 
are  not  safe  even  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
a  title  of  any  kind  would  be  but  a  step 
towards  the  ridiculous."  It  was  not 
till  eleven  months  after  his  death 
that  Don  Carlos  issued  a  decree, 
making  him  grandee  of  Spain,  by  the 
titles  of  Duke  of  Victory  and  Count 
of  Zumalacarregui. 

The  garrisons  of  Estella  and  of  va- 
rious other  fortified  towns  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Navarre  and  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, were  now  withdrawn  by  order 
of  Valdes ;  other  strong  places  were 
taken  or  capitulated,  the  garrisons 
remaining  for  the  most  part  prisoners 
of  war.  Within  two  months  after  the 
Eliot  convention,  the  Carlists  had  got 
300  Christino  officers  and  2000  rank 
and  file,  prisoners  in  their  various  de- 
pots, without  reckoning  those  who,  on 
being  captured,  took  up  arms  for  Don 
Carlos.  To  exchange  against  these, 
the  Queen's  generals  had  not  a  single 
prisoner.  About  this  time  Espartero 
was  beaten  at  Descarga  by  Eraso ; 
whilst  Oraa  met  the  same  fate  in  the 
valley  of  the  Baztan  at  the  hands  of 
Sagastibelza.  Jauregui  abandoned 
Tolosa,  leaving  behind  him  a  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  stores,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  St  Sebastian. 

The  intrigues  and  manoeuvres  of 
certain  individuals  who  surrounded 
Don  Carlos,  pandered  to  his  weak- 
nesses, and  worked  upon  his  super- 
stitious bigotry,  began  to  occasion 
Zumalacarregui  serious  annoyance, 
and  to  interfere  in  some  instances 
with  his  plans.  During  a  short  visit 
to  Segura,  where  the  Carlist  court 
then  was,  he  experienced  much  dis- 
gust and  vexation*  His  health,  more- 
over, began  to  fail  him  ;  and  a  week 
later,  from  the  town  of  Vergara,  which 
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he  had  just  taken,  with  its  garrison  of 
2(>00  men,  he  sent  in  his  resignation. 
The  following  day  Don  Carlos  himself 
came  to  Vergara,  and  had  a  short 
conference  with  Zuraalacarregui,  after 
w  lich  the  latter  marched  upon  Du- 
ra ngo  and  Ochandiano,  towns  on  the 
Biiboaroad,  and  took  the  latter,  whilst 
the  former  was  abandoned  by  its  gar- 
rif  on.  It  was  now  his  wish  to  attack 
V  ttoria,  which  was  the  nearest  large 
town,  and  the  easiest  to  take ;  but 
ju^t  at  this  time,  Don  Carlos,  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  disappointed  of  a  loan, 
ard  his  flatterers  and  advisers  had 
been  consoling  him  for  it,  by  holding 
out  a  prospect  of  taking  Bilboa,  which 
opulent  commercial  city  contained, 
tli3y  said,  enough  riches  to  get  him 
out  of  all  his  difficulties.  Zumala- 
carregoi  opposed  this  plan,  but  his 
deference  for  Don  Carlos  finally  caused 
hi  n  to  yield  j  and  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and  a  train  of  artillery  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  reduction  of  so  strong  a 
tOivn,  he  sat  down  before  Bilboa. 
Two  twelve-pounders  and  one  six- 
pounder,  two  brass  fours.,  two  howit- 
zers and  a  mortar,  were  all  that  he 
had  to  oppose  to  the  strong  defences 
and  forty  or  fifty  guns  with  which 
tho  capital  of  Biscay  was  provided. 
There  was  also  a  great  lack  of  certain 
descriptions  of  ammunition.  For  the 
mortar  there  were  only  six- and- thirty 
shells ;  and  to  add  to  the  misfortunes 
of  the  attacking  party,  their  two 
largest  guns,  the  twelve-pounders, 
burst  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
siege.  During  the  whole  of  that  day 
and  night,  Zumalacarregui  neither  ate 
nor  slept ;  and  on  the  morrow,  which 
wus  the  15th  of  June,  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  headquarters  of  Don  Carlos, 
then  at  Durango,  informing  the  minis- 
ters, that  owing  to  the  immense  dis- 
proportion between  his  means  of 
attack  and  the  enemy's  powers  of 
defence,  he  expected  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  raise  the  siege. 

After  sending  off  this  despatch,  a 
groat  weight  seemed  removed  from 
tho  mind  of  Zumalacarregui,  and  he 
w<nt  down  to  the  batteries.  With 
tho  view  of  observing  whether  the 
Bilbainos  had  made  any  repairs  or 
thrown  up  works  in  the  course  of  the 
ni|.;ht,  he  ascended  to  the  first  floor  of 
a  ]  louse  situated  near  the  sanctuary  of 
Our  Lady  of  Begona,  and  from  the 


balcony  began  to  examine  the  enemy's 
line.  Whilst  standing  there,  a  bullet 
struck  him  on  the  right  leg,  about 
two  inches  from  the  knee.  Nine  days 
afterwards  he  was  dead — killed,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  less  by  the  wound 
or  its  effects  than  by  the  gross  igno- 
rance of  his  medical  attendants.  Three 
Spanish  doctors,  a  young  English  sur- 
geon, and  a  curandero,  or  quack,  named 
Petriquillo,  whom  Zumalacarregui 
had  known  from  his  youth,  and  in 
whose  skill  he  had  great  confidence, 
were  called  in.  The  Englishman, 
however,  returned  after  two  days  to 
the  squadron  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached, giving  as  his  opinion,  which 
agreed  with  that  of  Don  Carlos's  own 
surgeon,  one  Gelos,  that  in  a  fort- 
night Zumalacarregui  would  be  on 
horseback  again.  Whilst  Petriquillo 
was  applying  ointments  and  frictions, 
and  a  doctor  of  medicine  cramming 
the  patient  with  drugs,  Gelos  and 
another  surgeon  kept  tormenting  the 
wound  with  their  probes.  The 
wounded  man's  general  health,  al- 
ready affected  by  the  various  annoy- 
ances he  had  recently  experienced, 
began  to  give  way;  and  at  last,  within 
three  or  four  hours  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  ball,  an  operation  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  performed  in  the 
most  butcherlike  manner,  Zumala- 
carregui breathed  his  last.  He  was 
forty-six  years  of  age,  and  left  a  wife 
and  three  daughters.  All  his  worldly 
possessions  consisted  of  three  horses 
and  a  mule,  some  arms,  the  telescope 
given  him  by  Colonel  Gurwood,  and 
fourteen  ounces  of  gold. 

If  that  weak  and  incapable  prince, 
Don  Carlos  de  Borbon,  had  allowed 
Zumalacarregui  to  follow  up  his  own 
plans  of  campaign,  instead  of  dictating 
to  him  unfeasible  ones,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  less  than  another 
year  he  would  have  entered  Madrid. 
The  immense  importance  of  the  pres- 
tige attached  to  a  general  is  well 
known.  That  of  Zumalacarregui  was 
fully  established,  both  with  his  own 
men  and  the  Queen's  troops.  The 
latter  trembled  at  his  very  name  ;  the 
former,  at  his  command,  were  ready 
to  attack  ten  times  their  number. 

"  Are  there  only  two  battalions 
yonder  ?  "  enquired  Captain  Henning- 
sen  of  a  Carlist  soldier,  pointing  to  a 
position  which .  was  menaced  by  a 
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large  body  of  the  enemy.  "  That  is 
all,  Serior,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  the 
general  is  there."  The  man  was  as 
confident  of  the  safety  of  the  position 
as  though  there  had  been  twenty  bat- 
talions instead  of  two.  And  such  was 
the  feeling  throughout  the  Carlist 
army. 

The  only  one  of  the  Carlist  or 
Christino  leaders  who  united  all  the 
qualities  essential  to  success  was  Zu- 
malacarregui.  Some  were  honest,  a 
few  were  perhaps  good  tacticians, 
others  were  not  deficient  in  energy, 
but  none  were  all  three.  The  Chris- 
tino generals  were  generally  conspi- 
cuous for  their  indecision,  and  for 
their  want  of  zeal  for  the  cause  they 
defended.  Many  of  them  would  have 
been  sorry  to  see  an  end  put  to  a  war 
which  gave  them  occupation,  rapid 
promotion,  decorations,  titles,  and 
money.  When  Zumalacarregui  began 
his  campaign  with  a  handful  of  men, 
no  one  could  catch  him  ;  when  he  got 
stronger  and  showed  fight,  no  one 
could  stand  against  him.  As  soon  as 
he  died,  his  system  of  warfare  was 
abandoned,  and  victory  ceased  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Carlist  standard.  The 
battle  of  Mendigorria,  which  occurred 
within  a  month  after  his  death,  and 
in  which  the  Carlists  were  signally 
defeated  by  Cordova,  taught  the  for- 
mer that  their  previous  successes  had 
been  owing  at  least  as  much  to  their 
general's  skill  as  to  their  own  invinci- 
bility. 

The  most  salient  points  in  Zuma- 
lacarregui's  character  were  his  gene- 
rosity and  energy.  The  former  was 
carried  almost  to  an  excess.  He 
could  not  see  persons  in  want  without 
relieving  them ;  and  as  his  sole  income 
whilst  commanding  the  Carlist  army 
consisted  of  2500  reals,  or  twenty-five 
pounds  sterling,  a-rnonth,  which  he 
took  for  his  pay,  he  frequently  found 
himself  without  a  maravedi  in  his 
pocket.  It  is  related  of  him,  amongst 
many  other  anecdotes  ~  of  the  same 
kind,  that  once  in  winter,  the  weather 
feeing  very  cold,  he  had  ordered  a  coat, 
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having  only  one,  and  that  much  worn. 
The  tailor  had  just  brought  it  home 
and  been  paid  for  it,  when  Zumala- 
carregui, happening  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  saw  one  of  his  officers  pass- 
ing in  a  very  ragged  condition.  He 
called  him  up,  made  him  try  on  his 
new  coat,  and  finding  that  it  fitted 
him,  sent  him  away  with  it,  himself 
remaining  in  the  same  state  as  before. 

For  the  charges  of  cruelty  of  dispo- 
sition which  have  been  brought  against 
Zumalacarregui,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  there  was  very  insufficient 
ground.  He  was  a  severe  disciplina- 
rian, shot  his  own  men  when  they 
deserved  it,  and  his  prisoners  when 
the  Christinos  set  him  the  example  ; 
but  if  he  had  not  done  so  he  had 
better  have  sheathed  his  sword  at 
once,  and  left  Don  Carlos  to  fight  his 
own  battles,  in  which  case  they  would 
very  soon  have  been  over.  His  pre- 
sent biographer,  svho  writes  coolly 
and  dispassionately,  and  appears  as 
sparing  of  indiscriminate  praise  of  his 
friends  as  of  exaggerated  blame  of 
his  foes,  gives  numerous  instances  of 
Zumalacarregui's  goodness  of  heart 
and  humane  feeling.  Of  a  bilious 
habit  and  a  hasty  temper,  he  could  ill 
bear  contradiction,  and  at  times  would 
say  or  do  things  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  sony.  In  such  cases  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  and 
if  possible  repair,  his  fault. 

The  death  of  Zumalacarregui  was 
the  subject  of  unbounded  exultation 
to  the  Christinos ;  and  for  long  after- 
wards there  might  be  seen  upon 
the  walls  of  their  towns  and  villages 
the  remains  of  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing it,  and  predicting  a  speedy 
annihilation  of  the  faction.  Although 
this  prophecy  was  not  made  good,  and 
the  war  was  protracted  for  upwards 
of  four  years  longer,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  loss  sustained  was 
irreparable,  and  that  the  hopes  of 
Carlism  in  the  Peninsula  lay  buried 
in  the  grave  of  Tomas  Zumalacar- 
regui. 
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NORTH'S  SPECIMENS  or  THE  BRITISH  CRITICS. 

No.  VII. 
MAC-FLECNOE  AND  THE  DUNCIAD. 


THE  field  which  we  have  invaded 
is  one  obviously  of  a  vast  comprehen- 
sior.  Taking  it  up,  as  we  have 
rigbtly  done,  from  Dry  den,  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  of  our  literature 
lies  immediately  and  necessarily  with- 
in it.  For  the  fountain  of  criticism 
onco  opened  and  flowing,  the  criticism 
of  i:  country  continually  reflects  its 
literature,  as  a  river  the  banks  which 
yiel  1  it  a  channel,  and  through  which 
it  winds. 

But  the  image  falls  short  of  the 
thing  signified;  for  criticism  is  retro- 
spective without  limit,  as  well  as  con- 
temporaneous. Heaven  only  knows 
whether  it  may  not  be  endowed  with  a 
gift  of  prophecy ;  and  for  its  horizon — 
is  th  is  narrower  than  the  world  ?  We 
have,  undertaken  a  field  which  seems 
limited,  only  because  it  stretches  be- 
yond sight.  Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  we  shall  find  some  art  of  striking 
our  own  road  through  it,  without  being 
obliged  to  study,  both  in  the  reflection 
and  in  the  original,  all  the  books  of 
all  nations  and  ages,  criticising,  as 
we  go  along,  both  originals  and  criti- 
cisms. Every  subject,  said  Burke — 
we  remember  his  remark,  though  not 
the  very  words — branches  out  into 
infinitude.  The  point  of  view  draws 
a  horizon — the  goal  determines  a 
track.  "  The  British  Critics  "  them- 
selves are- a  host, 

"Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night, 
Or  ^tars  of  morning ;  dewdrops  which 

the  sun 
Imp<arls    on    every    leaf   and    every 

flower." 

But  discreet  conscientious  Oblivion 
has  infolded  under  his  loving  pinions 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in 
every  thousand ;  while  we  think  of 
concerning  ourselves  with  those  only 
whose  names  occupy  some  notable 
nicho,  pedestal,  or  other  position,  in 
the  jiugust  house  of  the  great  goddess, 
Fame.  We  desire  to  show  the  spirit 
and  power  of  British  criticism,  to  dis- 
play the  characteristic  working  of  the 


British  intellect  in  this  department 
of  intellectual  activity.  Therefore, 
among  known  names,  we  shall  dwell 
the  most  upon  those  writers  whose 
works  the  mind  of  the  nation  has  the 
most  frankly,  cordially,  and  unreser- 
vedly taken  to  itself,  recognising 
them,  as  it  were,  for  its  own  produc- 
tions— those  writers  whose  reputation 
the  country  has  the  most  distinctly 
identified  with  her  own  renown. 

We  have  taken  hold  upon  two  such 
names,  Dryden  and  Pope.  And  tens 
of  thousands  have  experienced  with 
us  the  pleasures  that  arise  from  a  re- 
newed or  new  intimacy  with  power- 
ful spirits.  The  acquaintance  is  not 
speedily  exhausted.  It  grows  and 
unfolds  itself.  When  you  think  to 
have  done  with  them,  and  lift  up  your 
bonnet  with  a  courteous  gesture  of 
leave- taking,  your  host  draws  your 
arm  within  his,  and  leads  you  out 
into  his  garden,  and  threading  some 
labyrinthine  involution  of  paths,  con- 
ducts you  to  some  hidden  parterre  of 
his  choicest  flowers,  or  to  the  aerial 
watch-tower  of  his  most  magnificent 
prospect. 

The  omnipotent  setter  of  limits, 
Death,  freezes  the  tuneful  tongue,  un- 
nerves the  critical  hand,  from  which 
the  terrible  pen  drops  into  dust. 
Shakspcare  has  written  his  last  play — . 
Dryden  his  last  tale.  You  may  dream 
— if  you  like — of  what  projected  and 
unwritten  —  what  unprojected  but 
possible  comedies,  histories,  tragedies,* 
went  into  the  tomb  in  the  church  of 
Stratford  upon  Avon !  In  the  mean- 
while, you  will  find  that  what  is  w/it- 
ten  is  not  so  soon  read.  Read  for 
the  first  time  it  soon  is — not  for  the 
last.  For  what  is  "  to  read  ?  "  "  Le- 
gere"  is  "to  gather."  Shakspeare  is 
not  soon  gathered — nor  is  Dryden. 

Walk  through  a  splendid  region. 
Do  you  think  that  you  have  seen  it  ? 
You  have  begun  seeing  it.  Live  in  it 
fifty  years,  and  by  degrees  you  may 
have  come  to  know  something  worth 
telling  of  Windennere  1  Our  vocation 
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now,  gentles  all,  is  not  simply  the 
knowing — it  is  the  showing  too  ;  and 
here,  too,  the  same  remark  holds  good. 
For  we  think  ten  times  and  more,  that 
now  surely  we  have  shown  poet  or 
critic.  But  not  so.  Some  other  atti- 
tude, some  other  phasis  presents  it- 
self; and  all  at  once  you  feel  that, 
without  it,  your  exposition  of  the 
power,  or  your  picture  of  the  man,  is 
incomplete. 

You  have  seen  how  the  critics  lead 
us  a  dance.  Dryden  and  Pope  criti- 
cise Shakspeare.  We  have  been, 
obliged  to  criticise  Shakspeare,  and 
this  criticism  of  him.  Dry  den  mea- 
sures himself  with  Juvenal,  Lucretius, 
and  Virgil.  We,  somewha|  violently 
perhaps — with  a  gentle  violence — 
construe  a  translation  into  a  criticism, 
and  prate  too  of  those  immortals. 
Glorious  John  modernizes  Father 
Geoffrey ;  and  to  try  what  capacity  of 
palate  you  have  for  the  enjoyment  of 
English  poetry  some  four  or  five  cen- 
turies old,  we  spread  our  board  with 
a  feast  of  veritable  Chaucer.  Yet 
not  a  word,  all  the  while,  of  the  Wife 
of  Bath's  Tale  of  Chivalry  and 
Faery,  which  is  given  with  fine  spirit 
by  Dryden — nor  of  the  Cock  and  the 
Fox,  told  by  the  Nun's  priest,  which 
is  renewed  with  infinite  life  and  gaiety, 
and  sometimes  we  are  half-inclined  to 
say,  with  fidelity  in  the  departure, 
by  the  same  matchless  pen.  Good 
old  father  Chaucer!  Can  it  be  true 
that  century  rolling  after  century 
thickens  the  dust  upon  Adam  Scri- 
vener's vellum  !  Can  it  be  true  that 
proceeding  time  widens  the  gulf 
yawning  betwixt  thee  and  ourselves, 
thy  compatriots  of  another  day,  thy 
poetical  posterity!  The  supposition 
is  unnatural — un-English — un-Scot- 
.tish.  Thou  hast  been  the  one  popu- 
lar poet  of  England.  Shakspeare 
alone  has  unseated  thee.  Thou  hast 
been  taken  to  the  heart  of  Scottish 
poets,  as  though  there  were  not  even 
a  dialectical  shadow  of  difference  dis- 
tinguishing thine  and  their  languages. 
A  dim  time,  an  eclipsing  of  light  and 
warmth  fell  upon  the  island,  and  to 
read  thee  was  a  feat  of  strange  scho- 
larship, a  study  of  the  more  learned. 
But  happier  years  shall  succeed.  As 
Ant-sens  the  giant  acquired  life  and 
strength  by  dropping  back  upon  the 
bosom  of  his  mother  earth— she,  the 


universal  parent,  was,  you  know,  in 
a  more  private  and  domestic  meaning 
his  mother — so,  giants  of  our  brood, 
dropping  back  upon  thy  bosom,  O 
Father  Chaucer !  shall  from  that 
infusive  touch  renew  vitality  and 
vigour,  and  go  forth  exultingly  to 
scale,  not  Olympus,  but  Parnassus. 
And  now,  in  illustration  of  the  ruling 
spirit  —  known  and  felt  in  its  full 
power  only  by  ourselves — of  this  se- 
ries— NORTH'S  SPECIMENS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  CRITICS — we  invite  unex- 
pectedly— (for  who  can  foresee  the 
ensuing  segment  of  our  orbit  ?) — the 
people  of  these  realms  to  admire  with 
us  the  critical  genius  of  Dryden  and 
of  Pope,  displayed  in  their  matchless 
satires — MAC-FLECNOE  and  theDuN- 
CIAD. 

In  regard  to  these  poems,  shall  we 
seek  to  conciliate  our  countrymen  by 
admitting,  at  the  outset,  that  there  is 
something  in  both  to  be  confessed  and 
forgiven?  That  there  is  something 
about  them  that  places  them  upon  a 
peculiar  footing — that  is  not  quite 
right?  They  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  legitimate  poems,  in  which 
the  poet  and  the  servant  of  the  Muses 
merely  exercises  his  ministry.  He 
then  furnishes  to  the  needs  of  hu- 
manity, and  is  the  acknowledged  bene- 
factor of  his  kind.  But  these  are  wil- 
ful productions.  They  are  from  the 
personal  self  of  the  poet.  They  are 
arbitrary  acts  of  mighty  despots. 
They  kill,  because  they  choose  and 
can.  And  we,  alas ! — we  are  bribed 
by  the  idolatry  of  power  to  justify  the 
excesses  of  power.  Let  not  our 
nialigners— -our  foes — hear  of  it,  for 
it  is  one  of  our  vulnerable  points. 

Yet  as  long  as  men  and  women  are 
weak  and  mortal,  genius  will  possess 
a  privilege  of  committing  certain  pec- 
cadilloes that  will  be  winked  at  and 
hushed  up.  We  proclaim  poetry  for 
an  organ  of  the  highest,  profoundest 
truth.  But  every  now  and  then, 
when  we  are  in  difficulties,  we  shroud 
the  poet  and  ourselves  under  the  un- 
deniable fact,  that  poetry  is  fiction ; 
and  under  that  pretext,  wildly  and 
wickedly  would  throw  off  all  responsi- 
bility from  him,  and  from  ourselves, 
his  retainers  and  abettors ;  and  yet 
something,  after  all,  is  to  be  conceded 
to  the  mask  of  the  poet.  All  nations 
and  times  have  agreed  in  not  judging 
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him  by  the  prosaic  laws  to  which  we 
wLo  write  and  speak  prose  are  amen- 
able. His  is  a  playful  part,  and  he 
has  a  knack  of  slipping  from  under 
the  hand  of  serious  judgment.  He  is 
a  Proteus,  and  feels  himself  bound  to 
speak  the  bare  truth  only  when  he  is 
rec  uced  to  his  proper  person,  not 
whilst  he  is  exercising  his  preterna- 
tural powers  of  illusion.  He  holds  in 
his  grasp  the  rod  of  the  Enchanter, 
Pleasure,  and  with  a  touch  he  unnerves 
the  joints  that  would  seize  and  drag  him 
bebre  the  seat  of  an  ordinary  police. 
Bu  t  we  must  remember  that  we  are 
now  scrawling  unprivileged  prose ; 
and  beware  that  we  do  not,  like  other 
officious  and  uncautious  partizans, 
bring  down  upon  our  own  defenceless 
heads  the  sword  which  the  delin- 
quency of  them  mightier  far  has  roused 
from  the  scabbard. 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  stands  the  case 
of  such  satirists. 

War  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Muses.  Rival  wits  assail  one  another 
— Dry  den  and  Shadwell.  Nee  dis 
nee  viribus  aquis.  This  is  a  duel — im- 
par  congressus  AcJiUlei.  But  when 
Pope  undertakes  to  hunt  down  the  ver- 
min of  literature,  this  is  no  distraction 
of  tlie  Parnassian  realm  by  civil  war. 
This  is  the  lawful  magistrate  going 
forth,  armed  perhaps  with  extraordi- 
nary powers,  to  clear  an  infested  dis- 
trict of  vulgar  malefactors  and  noto- 
rious bad  characters. 

Vile  publishers,  vile  critics,  vile 
scribblers  of  every  denomination,  in 
pros?  and  verse — all  those  who  turn 
the  oress,  that  organ  of  light  for  the 
world,  into  an  engine  of  darkness — 
who  may  blame  the  poet  for  clothing 
then'  in  such  curses  as  shall  make 
then;  for  all  time  at  once  loathsome 
and  laughable  in  Christian  lands? 

Letters !  sent  by  heaven  for  accom- 
plishing the  gift  of  speech.  The 
indhidual  thinker,  by  turning  his 
thoughts  into  words,  advances  him- 
self in  the  art  and  power  of  thought 
— unravels,  clears  up,  and  establishes 
the  novements  of  "  the  shadowy 
tribe;  of  mind."  And  so  the  federal 
republic  of  nations,  by  turning  the 
spoktn  word  into  the  written,  ad- 
vanc<,  their  faculty  of  thinking,  and 
their  acquisition  of  thought.  The 
thought  has  gained  perpetuity  when 
it  is  worded — the  word  has.  gained 
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perpetuity  when  it  is  written.  Rea- 
son waits  her  completed  triumph 
from  the  written  work,  which  con- 
verts, and  alone  can  convert,  the 
thought  of  the  individual  mind  into 
that  of  the  universal  mind  ;  thus  con- 
stituting the  fine  act  of  one  aspiring 
intelligence  the  common  possession  of 
the  species,  and  collecting  the  produce 
of  all  wits  into  the  public  treasury  of 
knowledge. 

The  misusers  of  letters  are  there- 
fore the  foes  of  the  race.  The  licen- 
tious thinker  and  writer  prejudices 
the  liberty  of  thinking  and  writing. 
Those  who  excel  in  letters,  and  in 
the  right  use  of  letters,  are  sensitive 
to  their  misapplication.  Hence  arises 
a  species  of  satire,  or,  if  you  will, 
satirist — THE  SCRIBLERO  -  MASTIX. 
He  must  attack  individuals.  A  heavily- 
resounding  lash  should  scourge  the 
immoral  and  the  profane.  Light 
stripes  may  suffice  for  quelling  the 
less  nocent  dunces.  In  commonplace 
prose  criticism,  whatever  form  it  may 
take,  this  can  be  done  without  sup- 
posed personal  ill-will ;  for  the  Mastix 
is  then  only  doing  a  duty  plainly  pre- 
scribed. The  theologian  must  censure, 
and  trample  as  mire,  the  railing  assail- 
ant of  the  truths  which  in  his  eyes 
contain  salvation.  The  reviewer 
must  review.  But  what,  it  may  be 
asked,  moves  any  follower  of  the  Mu- 
ses to  satirise  a  scribbler?  He  seems 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  do  so  ;  for  verse 
has  naturally  better  associations.  But 
the  personal  aggression  on  the  wit  by 
the  dunce,  may  fairly  instigate  the  wit 
to  flay  the  dunce.  Now  he  finds  Jhe 
object  of  his  satire  in  the  way.  The 
fact  is,  that  Dryden's  poem  and  Pope's 
were  both  moved  in  this  way.  They 
grew  out  of  personal  quarrels.  Are 
they  on  that  account  to  be  blamed  ? 
Not  if  the  dunces,  by  them  "  damned 
to  everlasting  fame,"  were  the  un- 
happy aggressors. 

Dryden's  times,  and  possibly  some- 
thing in  his  own  character,  trained 
his  muse  to  polemics.  His  pen  was 
active  in  literary  controversies,  which 
were  never  without  a  full  infusion  of 
personalities.  More  thoroughly  moved 
at  one  time  against  one  offender — 
though  the  history  of  the  feud  is  in 
some  parts  imperfectly  traceable — he 
compelled  the  clouds  and  hurled  the 
lightning,  in  verse,  on  the  doomed  head 
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of  Thomas  Shad  well.  The  invention  of 
the  poem  entitled  MAC-FLECNOE  is 
very  simple.  Richard  Flecnoe  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  exceedingly 
bad  poet — a  name  of  scorn  already  in 
the  kingdom  of  letters.  Dryden  sup- 
poses him  to  be  the  King  of  Dulness, 
who,  advanced  in  years,  will  abdicate 
his  well-possessed  throne.  He  selects 
Shadwell  from  amongst  his  numerous 
offspring,  all  the  Dunces,  as  the  son  or 
Dunce  the  most  nearly  resembling  him- 
self—hence  the  name  of  the  poem — 
and  appoints  him  his  successor.  That 
is  the  whole  plan.  The  verse  flows 
unstinted  from  the  full  urn  of  Dryden. 
The  perfect  ease,  and  the  tone  of 
mastery  characteristic  of  him,  are  felt 
throughout.  He  amuses  himself 
with  laughing  at  his  rival,  and  the 
amusement  remains  to  all  time;  for 
all  who,  having  felt  the  pleasure  of  wit, 
are  the  foes  of  the  Dunces.  It  is  not 
a  laboured  poem — it  is  a  freak  of 
wit.  You  cannot  imagine  him  at- 
taching much  importance  to  the 
scarcely  two  hundred  lines,  thrown 
off  in  a  few  gleeful  outpourings.  To 
us,  Shadwell  is  nothing.  He  is  a  phan- 
tom, an  impersonation.  His  Dunce- 
hood  is  exaggerated,  for  he  was  a 
writer  of  some  talent  in  one  walk; 
but  being  selected  for  the  throne,  it 
was  imperative  to  make  him  Dunce  all 
through.  To  us,  therefore,  he  is  mere- 
ly a  Type ;  and  we  judge  the  strokes 
of  Dryden  in  their  universality,  not 
asking  if  they  were  truly  applicable  to 
his  victim,  but  whether  they  express 
pointedly  and  poignantly  the  repulsion 
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entertained  by  Wit  for  Dulness.  In 
this  enlarged  sense  and  power  we  feel 
it  as  poetry.  When  the  father,  en- 
couraging his  heir,  says — 

t(  And  wlien   false  flowers   of  rket'ric 

thou  wouldst  cull, 

Trust  Nature;  do  not  labour  to  be  dull; 
But,  write  thy  best,  and  top  " 

Nothing  can  be  happier.  The.  quiet 
assumption  of  Dulness  for  the  highest 
point  of  desirable  human  attainment 
— the  good-nature  and  indulgent  pa- 
rental concern  of  the  wish  to  save  the 
younger  emulator  of  his  own  glory 
from  spending  superfluous  pains  on  a 
consummation  sure  to  come  of  itself 
— the  confidence  of  the  veteran  Dul- 
lard in  the  blood  of  the  race,  and  in 
the  tried  undegenerate  worth  of  his 
successor — the  sufficient  direction  of 
a  life  and  reign  comprehended,  sum- 
med up,  concentrated  in  the  one  mas- 
ter-precept— u  do  not  labour  to  be 
dull"— are  inimitable.  You  feel  the 
high  artist,  whom  experience  has  made 
bold ;  and  you  feel  your  own  imagina- 
tion roused  to  conceive  the  universe 
of  Dunces,  each  yielding  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  genius,  fluttering  his  pinions 
with  an  exquisite  grace,  and  all,  with- 
out labour  or  purpose,  arriving  at  the 
goal  predestined  by  nature  and  fate. 

We  know  of  no  good  reason  why, 
for  the  delectation  of  myriads  in  their 
minority,  Maga  should  not  give  MAC- 
FLECNOE  entire ;  but  lest  old  and 
elderly  gentlemen  should  think  it  too 
much  extract,  she  gives  all  she  can, 
and  lets  you  dream  the  rest. 


"  Now  Empress  Fame  had  publish'd  the  renown 
Of  Shadwell's  coronation  through  the  Town. 
Rouz'd  by  report  of  fame,  the  nations  meet, 
From  near  Bunhill,  and  distant  Watling -street. 
No  Persian  carpets  spread  th'  imperial  way, 
But  scatter'd  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay ; 
From  dusty  shops  neglected  authors  come, 
Martyrs  of  pies,  and  reliques  of  the  bum. 
Much  Heywood,  Shirley,  Ogleby,  there  lay, 
But  loads  of  Shadwell  almost  chok'd  the  way. 
Bilk'd  stationers,  for  yeomen,  stood  prepar'd, 
And  Herringman  was  captain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoary  prince  in  majesty  appear'd, 
High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  labours  reared ; 
At  his  right  hand  our  young  Ascanius  sate, 
Rome's  other  hope,  and  pillar  of  the  state : 
His  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  grace, 
And  lambent  Dulness  play'd  around  his  face. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come, 
Sworn  by  his  sire  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome; 
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So  Shadwell  swore,  nor  should  his  vow  be  vain, 
That  he  till  death  true  Dulness  would  maintain ; 
And,  in  his  father's  right,  and  realm's  defence, 
Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  with  sense. 
The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made, 
As  king  by  office,  and  as  priest  by  trade. 
In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball, 
He  plac'd  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale  ; 
Love's  kingdom  to  his  right  he  did  convey, 
At  once  his  sceptre,  and  his  rule  of  sway ; 
"Whose  righteous  lore  the  Prince  had  practis'd  young, 
And  from  whose  loins  recorded  Psyche* sprung. 
His  temples,  last,  with  poppies  were  o'erspread, 
That,  nodding,  seem'd  to  consecrate  his  head. 
Just  at  the  point  of  time,  if  Fame  not  lie, 
On  his  left  hand  twelve  rev'rend  owls  did  fly. 
So  Romulus,  'tis  sung,  by  Tiber's  brook, 
Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures  took. 
Th'  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make, 
i          And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 

The  sire  then  shook  the  honours  of  his  head, 

And,  from  his  brows,  damps  of  oblivion  shed, 

Full  on  the  filial  Dulness :  long  he  stood, 

Repelling  from  his  breast  the  raging  god ; 

At  length  burst  out  in  the  prophetic  mood. 

*  Heav'ns  bless  my  son,  from  Ireland  let  him  reign 

To  fair  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main ; 

Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known, 

And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne  ; 

Beyond  Love's  kingdom  let  him  stretch  his  pen ! ' 

He  paus'd,  and  all  the  people  cry'd,  *  Amen.' 

Then  thus  continu'd  he :  '  My  son,  advance 

Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 

Success  let  others  teach  ;  learn  thou  from  me 

Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry. 

Let  virtuosos  in  five  years  be  writ ; — 

Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil — of  wit. 

Let  gentle  George  in  triumph  tread  the  stage, 

Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage  ; 

Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,  charm  the  pit, 

And,  in  their  folly,  show  the  writer's  wit : 

Yet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defence, 

And  justify  their  author's  want  of  sense. 

Let  them  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 

Of  dulness,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid  ; 

That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known, 

Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thy  own. 

Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit,  too,  be  the  same, 

All  full  of  thee,  and  diff 'ring  but  in  name. 

But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpose, 

To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose. 

And  when  false  flowers  of  rhet'ric  thou  wouldst  cull, 

Trust  Nature ;  do  not  labour  to  be  dull ; 

But,  write  thy  best,  and  top ;  and,  in  each  line, 

Sir  Formal's  oratory  will  be  thine : 

Sir  Formal,  though  unsought,  attends  thy  quill, 

And  does  thy  northern  dedications  fill, 

Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to  fame, 

By  arrogating  Johnson's  hostile  name. 

Let  father  Flecnoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praise, 

And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise. 

Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Johnson  has  no  part : 

What  share  have  we — in  nature  or  in  art  ? 
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Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 

And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ? 

Where  made  he  love  in  Prince  Nicander's  vein, 

Or  swept  the  dust  in  Psyche's  humble  strain  ? 

Where  sold  he  bargains,  Whip-stitch,  Kiss  my  -  , 

Promis'd  a  play,  and  dwindled  to  a  farce  ? 

When  did  his  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin, 

As  thou  whole  Eth'rege  dost  transfuse  to  thine  ? 

But  so  transfus'd  as  oil  and  waters  flow  ; 

His  always  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below. 

This  is  thy  province,  this  thy  wondrous  way. 

New  humours  to  invent  for  each  new  play  ; 

This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind, 

By  which,  one  way,  to  dulness  'tis  inclin'd  : 

Which  makes  thy  writings  lean,  on  one  side,  still  ; 

And  in  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  will. 

Nor  let  thy  mountain-  belly  make  pretence 

Of  likeness  ;  thine's  a  tympany  of  sense. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ, 

But  sure  thou  art  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep  ; 

Thy  Tragic  Muse  gives  smiles,  thy  Comic  sleep. 

With  whate'er  gall  thou  sett'st  thyself  to  write, 

Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite. 

In  thy  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies, 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 

In  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 

Leave  writing  Plays,  and  chuse  for  thy  command 

Some  peaceful  province  in  Acrostic  land  : 

There  thou  may'st  wings  display,  and  altars  raise, 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways  : 

Or  if  thou  would  'st  thy  diff  'rent  talents  suit, 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute.' 

He  said  ;  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely  heard  ;  "> 
For  Bruce  and  Longvil  had  a  trap  prepar'd, 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet-declaiming  bard.  > 

Sinking,  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind, 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind  : 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  part, 
With  double  portion  of  his  father's  art." 

The  Mac-Flecnoe  of  Dryden  sug-  gerent  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown, 

gested  —  no    more  —  the    Dunciad   of  The  scale  is  immeasurably  aggran- 

Pope.   There  is  nothing  of  transcript,  dized—  multitudes  of  dunces  are  com- 

Flecnoe,  who,  prehended  —  the   composition  is  ela- 

»j     -*u      borate  —  the  mock-heroic,    admirable 
In  prose  and  verse,  was  own  d  with-     ^  .g  carried  ^  perfectionj 


L   THE  KE..MS   or    NO*- 

SENSE,  ABSOLUTE,"  ^     ^^      ^                    ^ 

settles  the  succession  of  the  state  on  works  first  given  to  the  public  in  the 

Shadwell.    That  idea  Pope  adopts  ;  Miscellanies  of  Pope  and  Swift,  was 

but  the  Kingdom  of  Dulness  is  re-  the  treatise  of  Martinus  Scriblerus, 

modelled.     It  is  no  longer  an  aged  Tlty  Bet0ov$,  or  the  Art  of  Sinking  in 

monarch,  who,  tired  out  with  years  Poetry.     The  exquisite  wit  and  hu- 

and  the  toils  of  empire,  gladly  trans-  mour  of  this  piece,  which  was  almost 

fers  the  sceptre  to  younger  and  more  wholly  Pope's,  enraged  the  Dunces 

efficient  hands,  but  the  GODDESS  or  to  madness  ;  and  the  mongrel  pack 

DULNESS  who  is  concerned  for  her  opened  in  full  cry,  with  barbarous 

dominion,  and'  elects  her  new  vice-  dissonance,    against   their    supposed 
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whipper-in.  Never  was  there  such 
a  senseless  yell  :  for  the  philoso- 
phical treatise  "  On  the  Profund" 
oveiiiows  with  amenity  and  good- 
nature. Pope  is  all  the  while  at  play 
— d:  verting  himself  in  innocent  recrea- 
tion ;  and,  of  all  the  satires  that  ever 
wer  j  indited,  it  is  in  spirit  the  most 
inof  ensive  to  man,  woman,  and  child. 
The  Dunces,  however,  swore  that  its 
wickedness  went  beyond  the  Devil's, 
and  besought  the  world  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  sixth  chapter 
as  eupra-Satanic.  Therein  Martinus 
ranges  "  the  confined  and  less  copious 
geniuses  under  proper  classes,  and, 
the  better  to  give  their  pictures  to  the 
reader,  under  the  name  of  animals." 
The  animals  are  Flying  Fishes,  Swal- 
lows, Ostriches,  Parrots,  Didappers, 
Porpoises,  Frogs,  Eels,  and  Tortoises. 
Each  animal  is  characterized  in  a  few 
words,  that  prove  Pope  to  have  been 
a  most  observant  zoologist;  and  some 
proi'undists,  classified  according  to  that 
arrangement,  are  indicated  by  the 
initial  letters  of  their  names.  The 
chapter  is  short,  and  the  style  concise 
— consisting  of  but  four  pages.  Some 
of  the  initial  letters  had  been  set  down 
at  random ;  but  profundists  rose  up, 
with  loud  vociferation,  to  claim  them 
for  their  own  ;  and  gli  animali  par- 
lanti,  on  foot,  wing,  fin,  "  or  belly 
prone,"  peopled  the  booksellers'  shops. 
C.  (i.,  "  perplexed  in  the  extreme," 
was  the  cause  of  perplexity  to  others, 
figuring  now  as  a  flying-fish,  and  now 
as  a  porpoise.  While  J.  W.  was  not 
less  problematical — now  an  Eel,  and 
no\A  a  Didapper. 

"  Threats  of  vengeance,"  says  Eos- 
coe,  "  resounded  from  all  quarters, 
and  the  press  groaned  under  the 
various  attempts  at  retaliation  to 
which  this  production  gave  rise.  Be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  Dunciad, 
upwards  of  sixty  different  libels, 
books,  papers,  and  copies  of  verses, 
had  been  published  against  Pope." 
The  allied  forces — VCR  victis! — publish- 
ed ^  Popiad.  Threats  of  personal 
viol  mce  were  frequently  held  out — a 
story  was  circulated  of  his  having 
beei i  whipped  naked  with  rods  ;  and, 
to  extend  the  ridicule,  an  advertise- 
ment, with  his  initials,  was  inserted 
in  the  Daily  Post,  giving  the  lie  to 
the  scandal.  Were  such  brutalities 


to*be  let  pass  unpunished?  Dr  John- 
son says  that  "  Pope  was  by  his  own 
confession  the  aggressor" — and  so  say 
Dr  War  ton  and  Mr  Bowles.  The 
aggressor!  Why,  the  Dunces  had 
been  maligning  him  all  their  days, 
long  before  the  treatise  on  the  Pro- 
fund  And  that  is  bad  law,  indeed, 
that  recognises  a  natural  right  in 
blockheads  to  be  blackguards,  and 
gives  unlimited  license  of  brutality 
towards  any  man  of  genius  who  may 
have  been  ironical  on  the  tribe.  But 
then,  quoth  some  hypocritical  wise- 
acre, is  not  satire  wicked  ?  Pope  was 
a  Christian ;  and  should  have  learned 
to  forgive.  Stop  a  bit. 

We  talk  of  poets  and  books,  as  if 
we  who  occupy  the  tribunal  were, 
during  that  moment  at  least,  miracles 
of  clear-sighted  incorruptible  justice, 
and  of  all  the  virtues  generally.  Con- 
science reasserts  her  whole  sway  in 
our  minds  as  soon  as  we  sit  on  other 
men's  merits  and  demerits ;  almost 
the  innocence  of  Eden  re-establishes 
itself  in  our  breasts.  Self-delusion  ! 
Men  we  are  at  the  guilty  bar — Men 
on  the  blameless  bench.  There  is  a 
disorderly  spirit  in  every  one  of  us — 
a  spice  of  iniquity.  Human  nature 
forgives  a  crime  for  a  jest.  Not  that 
crimes  and  jests  are  commensurable 
or  approximate  ;  but  they  are  before 
the  same  judge.  He  dislikes,  or  pro- 
fesses to  dislike,  the  crime.  Indubi- 
tably, and  without  a  pretence,  he  likes 
the  jest.  Here,  then,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity given  of  balancing  the  liking 
against  the  disliking  ;  and,  under  that 
form,  the  jest  against  the  crime.  If 
he  likes  the  jest  more  than  he  dislikes 
the  crime,  the  old  saw  holds  good — 

"Sol  vuntur  risu  tabulae,  tu  missus  abibis." 

Well,  then,  the  wit  of  Dry  den  and 
Pope  is  irresistible.  What  follows  ? 
For  having  contented  our  liking,  we 
let  them  do  any  thing  that  they  like. 
Poor  Og!  poor  Shad  well!  poorBayes, 
poor  Gibber !  He  sprawls  and  kicks 
in  the  gripe  of  the  giant,  and  we — as 
if  we  had  sat  at  bull-fights  and  the 
shows  of  gladiators — when  the  blood 
trickles  we  are  tickled,  and — oh, 
shame  ! — we  laugh. 

The  DUNCIAD  suffers  under  the  law 
of  compensations.  As  the  renown  of 
the  actor  is  intense  whilst  he  lives, 
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and  languishes  with  following  genera-     wards  made  to  assume.    At  the  head 


tions,  so  is  it  with  poems  that  embrace 
with  ardour  the  Present.  When  the 
Present  has  become  the  Past,  they  are, 
or  at  least  their  liveliest  edge  is,  past 
too.  No  commentary  can  restore  the 
fiery  hates  of  Dante — nor  the  repellent 
scorn  of  Hudibras — nor  the  glow  of 
laughter  to  MAC-FLECNOE  and  the 
DUNCIAD.  Eternal  things  are  eternal 
— transitory  things  are  transitory. 
The  transitory  have  lost  their  zest — 
the  eternal  have  their  revenge. 

Yet,  a  hundred  years  and  more  after 
the  DUNCIAD,  a  critic  may  wish  that 
the  matter  had  been  a  little  more  dili- 
gently moulded,  with  more  considera- 
tion of  readers  to  come — that  there 
had  been  less  of  mere  names — that 
every  Gyas  and  Cloanthus  had  some- 
what unfolded  his  own  individuality 
upon  the  stage— had  been  his  own 
commentary — had,  by  a  word  or  two, 
painted  himself  to  everlasting  pos- 
terity, in  hue,  shape,  and  gesture,  as 
he  stood  before  the  contemporary  eye. 
'Tis  an  idle  speculation !  The  thing, 
by  its  inspiring  passion,  personal  anger 
and  oifence,  belonged  to  the  day.  The 
poet  gives  it  up  to  the  day.  He  uses 
his  poetical  machinery  to  grace  and 
point  a  ridicule  that  is  to  tell  home  to 
the  breasts  of  living  men — that  is  to 
be  felt  tingling  by  living  flesh — that 
is  to  tinge  living  cheeks,  if  they  can 
still  redden,  with  blushes. 

Yet,  for  all  that,  the  Dunciad  still 
lives ;  ay,  in  spite  of  seeming  incon- 
sistency, we  declare  it  to  be  immortal. 
For,  build  with  what  materials  she 
may,  the  works  of  genius  that  stand 
in  the  world  of  thought  survive  all 
time's  mutations,  cemented  by  a  spirit 
she  alone  can  interfuse.  It  must  not 
be  said  that  a  poem  shelved  is  dead 
and  buried.  Open  it  at  midnight,  and 
the  morning  is  in  your  chamber. 

We  love  to  commune  with  the 
rising  and  new-risen  generations ; 
elderly  people  we  do  not  much  aifect ; 
and,  for  that  we  are  old  ourselves,  we 
are  averse  from  the  old.  Now,  of  our 
well-beloved  rising  and  and  new-risen 
generations,  how  many  thousands  may 
there  be  in  these  islands  who  have 
read  the  Dunciad?  Not  so  many  as 
to  make  needless  in  our  pages  a  few 
explanatory  sentences  respecting  its 
first  appearance,  and  the  not  incon- 
siderable changes  of  form  it  was  after- 


of  the  Dunces  at  first  stood  one  Theo- 
bald, who,  with  some  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  aptitude  for  a  reviser 
of  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  was  a  poor 
creature,  and  a  dishonest  one,  but  too 
feeble  and  too  obscure  for  the  place. 
Fifteen  years  afterwards,  (1742,)  at 
the  instigation  of  Warburton,  Pope 
added  to  the  Dunciad  a  Fourth  Book. 
In  it  there  was  one  line,  and  one  line 
only,  about  Colley  Gibber. 

"  She  mounts  the  throne :  her  head  a 

cloud  conceal'd, 

In  broad  effulgence  all  below  reveal'd, 
('Tis  thus  aspiring  Dulness  ever  shines,) 
Soft  on  her  lap  her  Laureate  Son  re- 
clines" 

Dr  Johnson  calls  that  an  acrimo- 
nious attack !  "  to  which  the  provoca- 
tion is  not  easily  discoverable ; "  and 
says,  "  that  the  severity  of  this  satire 
left  Gibber  no  longer  any  patience." 
The  Doctor  speaks,  too,  of  the  "  in- 
cessant and  unappeasable  malignity" 
of  Pope  towards  Gibber,  and  takes 
the  part  of  that  worthy  in  the  quarrel. 
Colley  was  absolutely  poet-laureate  of 
England ;  and  having  no  longer  any 
patience  in  his  pride,  ugave  the  town" 
an  abusive  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
swore  that  he  would  no  longer  tamely 
submit  to  such  insults,  but  fight  Pope 
with  his  own  weapons.  Dr  Johnson 
says—"  Pope  had  now  been  enough 
acquainted  with  human  life  to  know, 
if  his  passion  had  not  been  too  power- 
ful/or his  understanding,  that  from 
a  contention  like  his  with  Gibber,  the 
world  seeks  nothing  but  diversion, 
which  is  given  at  the  expense  of  the 
higher  character."  Pope  had  no  con- 
tention with  Gibber.  Two  or  three 
times  he  had  dropped  him  a  blistering 
word  of  contempt — once  a  word  of 
praise  to  the  Careless  Husband.  But 
now  Pope  eyed  the  brazen  bully, 
and  saw  in  him  the  proper  hero  of 
the  Dunciad.  Theobald  vacated  the 
throne,  and  retired  into  private  life. 
Gibber  was  made  to  reign  in  his  stead 
— and  in  the  lines  written  by  Pope  on 
the  coronation,  the  monarch's  character 
is  drawn,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  a  style 
that  sufficiently  vindicates  the  Poet 
from  the  Doctor's  charge,  "  that  his 
passion  had  been  too  powerful  for  his 
understanding."  True,  "  the  world 
seeks  diversion,"  and  she  had  it  here 
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to  h3i*  heart's  content  ;  but  not  from  pare  the  places  in  the  original  Dun- 

any  undignified   "contention"  with  ciad,   in  which  Theobald  figures   at 

Gibber,   which  Pope  disdained,   but  large,  with  that  now  filled  by  Gibber, 

from  matchless  poetry  that  "  damned  and  you  will  admire  by  what  wizard 

to  everlasting  fame."    "  Gibber,"  says  power  the  transformation  is  effected. 

Johrson,  "  had  nothing  to  lose.  When  Many  lines,  far  too  good  to  be  lost, 

Pope  had  exhausted  all  his  malignity  are  retained  —  and  among  them  there 

upon  him,  he  would  rise  in  the  esteem  may  be  a  few  more  characteristic  of 

both  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies."  the  old  Dunce  than  the  new.     But 

Gibber,  then,  in  the  Dunciad,  had  a  Gibber  is  Gibber  all  over  —  notwith- 

triumph  over  Pope  !  !   Good.  standing  ;  nor  needed  Joseph  Warton, 

But  how,  you  ask,  did  Pope  con-  -who  was  as  ready  to  indulge  in  a  nap 

trive  to  place  Gibber  in  Theobald's  as  any  one  we  have  known,  to  object 

shoe.;,  without  injury  to  the  rest  of  that  "  to  slumber  in  the  goddess's  lap 

the  poem  ?    Why,  he  did  not  place  was  adapted  to  Theobald's  stupidity, 

Gibber  in  Theobald's  shoes.     Theo-  not  to  the  vivacity  of  his  successor." 

bald  walked  off  in  his  shoes  into  the  Pope  knew  better  — 

transport  eyes  the  lively 


danti-y  and    sluggish    pertinacity  of 

Thee  bald."    That  is  not  true.    Com-        Here  he  comes. 

"  In  each  she  marks  her  image  full  exprest, 
But  chief  in  Bayes's  monster-breeding  breast  ; 
Bayes,  form'd  by  Nature's  Stage  and  Town  to  bless, 
And  act,  and  be,  a  coxcomb  with  success. 
Dulness  with  transport  eyes  the  lively  Dunce, 
Remembering  she  herself  was  Pertness  once. 
Now  (Shame  to  Fortune  !)  an  ill  run  at  play 
Blank'd  his  bold  visage,  and  a  thin  third  day; 
Swearing  and  supperless  the  hero  sate, 
Blasphem'd  his  gods,  the  dice,  and  damn'd  his  fate  ; 
Then  gnaw'd  his  pen,  then  dasht  it  on  the  ground, 
.Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound! 
Plung'd  for  his  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  there, 
Yet  wrote  and  flounder  'd  on  in  mere  despair. 
Round  him  much  embryo,  much  abortion  lay, 
Much  future  ode,  and  abdicated  play  ; 
Nonsense  precipitate,  like  running  lead, 
I  That  slipt  through  cracks  and  zigzags  of  the  head  ; 

All  that  on  Folly  Frenzy  could  beget, 
Fruits  of  dull  heat,  and  sooterkins  of  wit.        N 
Next,  o'er  his  books  his  eyes  began  to  roll, 
In  pleasing  memory  of  all  he  stole  ; 
How  here  he  sip'd,  how  there  he  plunder'd  snug, 
And  suck'd  all  o'er  like  an  industrious  bug. 
Here  lay  poor  Fletcher's  half-eat  scenes,  and  here 
The  frippery  of  crucify  'd  Moliere  ; 
There  hapless  Shakspeare,  yet  of  Tibbald  sore, 
Wish'd  he  had  blotted  for  himself  before. 
The  rest  on  outside  merit  but  presume, 
Or  serve  (like  other  fools)  to  fill  a  room  ; 
Such  with  their  shelves  as  due  proportion  hold, 
Or  their  fond  parents  dress'd  in  red  and  gold  ; 
Or  where  the  pictures  for  the  page  atone, 
And  Quarles  is  saved  by  beauties  not  his  own. 
Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  Great; 
There,  stamp'd  with  arms,  Newcastle  shines  complete  ; 
Here  all  his  suff  'ring  brotherhood  retire, 
And  'scape  the  martyrdom  of  Jakes  and  fire  : 
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A  Gothic  library  !  of  Greece  and  Rome 

Well  purg'd,  and  worthy  Settle,  Banks,  and  Broome. 

"  But,  high  above,  more  solid  learning  shone, 
The  Classics  of  an  age  that  heard  of  none ; 
There  Caxton  slept,  with  Wynkyn  at  his  side, 
One  clasp 'd  in  wood,  and  one  in  strong  cow-hide  ; 
There,  sav'd  by  spice,  like  mummies,  many  a  year, 
Dry  bodies  of  divinity  appear ; 
De  Lyra  there  a  dreadful  front  extends, 
And  here  the  groaning  shelves  Philemon  bends. 

"  Of  these  twelve  volumes,  twelve  of  amplest  size, 
Redeem'd  from  tapers  and  defrauded  pies, 
Inspir'd  he  seizes  :  these  an  altar  raise  j 
An  hecatomb  of  pure,  unsully'd  lays 
That  altar  crowns ;  a  folio  common-place 
Founds  the  whole  pile,  of  all  his  works  the  base  : 
Quartos,  Octavos,  shape  the  less'ning  pyre, 
A  twisted  birth-day  ode  completes  the  spire. 

"  Then  he,  great  tamer  of  all  human  art ! 
First  in  my  care,  and  ever  at  my  heart ; 
Dulness !  whose  good  old  cause  I  yet  defend, 
With  whom  my  Muse  began,  with  whom  shall  end, 
Ere  since  Sir  Fopling's  periwig  was  praise, 

To  the  last  honours  of  the  Butt  and  Bays :  ;* 

O  thou  !  of  bus 'ness  the  directing  soul ! 
To  this  our  head  like  bias  to  the  bowl, 
Which,  as  more  pond'rous,  made  its  aim  more  true, 
Obliquely  waddling  to  the  mark  in  view : 
O  !  ever  gracious  to  perplex'd  mankind, 
Still  spread  a  healing  mist  before  the  mind ; 
And,  lest  we  err  by  Wit's  wild  dancing  light, 
Secure  us  kindly  in  our  native  night. 
Or,  if  to  wit  a  coxcomb  make  pretence, 
Guard  the  sure  barrier  between  that  and  sense ; 
Or  quite  unravel  all  the  reas'ning  thread, 
And  hang  some  curious  cobweb  in  its  stead ! 
As,  forc'd  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly, 
And  pond'rous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  skyj 
As  clocks  to  weight  their  nimble  motion  owe, 
The  wheels  above  urg'd  by  the  load  below  j 
Me  Emptiness  and  Dulness  could  inspire, 
And  were  my  elasticity  and  fire. 
Some  daemon  stole  my  pen  (forgive  th'  offence) 
And  once  betray 'd  me  into  common  sense: 
Else  all  my  prose  and  verse  were  much  the  same ; 
This  prose  on  stilts,  that,  poetry  fall'n  lame. 
Did  on  the  stage  my  fops  appear  confin'd  ? 
My  life  gave  ampler  lessons  to  mankind. 
Did  the  dead  letter  unsuccessful  prove  ? 
The  brisk  example  never  fail'd  to  move. 
Yet  sure,  had  Heav'n  decreed  to  save  the  state, 
Heav'n  had  decreed  these  works  a  longer  date. 
Could  Troy  be  sav'd  by  any  single  hand, 
This  gray  goose  weapon  must  have  made  her  stand. 
What  can  I  now  ?  my  Fletcher  cast  aside, 
Take  up  the  Bible,  once  my  better  guide  ? 
Or  tread  the  path  by  vent'rous  heroes  trod, 
This  box  my  thunder,  this  right  hand  my  God  ? 
Or  chair'd  at  White's  amidst  the  doctors  sit, 
Teach  oaths  to  gamesters,  and  to  nobles  wit  ? 
Or  bidst  thou  rather  party  to  embrace  ? 
(A  friend  to  Party  thou,  and  all  her  race  j 
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*Tis  the  same  rope  at  diff'rent  ends  they  twist; 

To  Dulness  Ridpath  is  as  dear  as  Mist.) 

Shall  I,  like  Curtius,  desperate  in  my  zeal, 

O'er  head  and  ears  plunge  for  the  commonweal  ? 

Or  rob  Rome's  ancient  geese  of  all  their  glories, 

And  cackling  save  the  monarchy  of  Tories  ? 

Hold — to  the  minister  I  more  incline ; 

To  serve  his  cause,  O  Queen !  is  serving  thine. 

And  see  !  thy  very  Gazetteers  give  o'er, 

Ev'n  Ralph  repents,  and  Henley  writes  no  more. 

"What  then  remains  ?     Ourself.     Still,  still  remain 

Cibberian  forehead,  and  Cibberian  brain. 

This  brazen  brightness,  to  the  'squire  so  dear ; 

This  polish'd  hardness,  that  reflects  the  peer: 

This  arch  absurd,  that  wit  and  fool  delights, 

This  mess,  toss'd  up  of  Hockley-hole  and  White's ; 

Where  dukes  and  butchers  join  to  wreathe  my  crown, 

At  once  the  Bear  and  Fiddle  of  the  Town. 

"  O  born  in  sin,  and  forth  in  folly  brought ! 
Works  damn'd,  or  to  be  damn'd ;  (your  father's  fault.) 
Go,  purify'd  by  flames,  ascend  the  sky, 
My  better  and  more  Christian  progeny ! 
TTnstain'd,  untouch'd,  and  yet  in  maiden  sheets, 
While  all  your  smutty  sisters  walk  the  streets. 
Ye  shall  not  beg,  like  gratis-given  Bland, 
Sent  with  a  pass  and  vagrant  through  the  land ; 
Nor  sail  with  Ward,  to  Ape-and-monkey  climes, 
Where  vile  Mundungus  trucks  for  viler  rhymes. 
Not  sulphur-tipt,  emblaze  an  ale-house  fire  ! 
Not  wrap  up  oranges,  to  pelt  your  sire ! 
O  !  pass  more  innocent,  in  infant  state, 
To  the  mild  limbo  of  our  father  Tate : 
Or  peaceably  forgot,  at  once  be  blest 
In  Shadwell's  bosom  with  eternal  rest ! 
Soon  to  that  mass  of  nonsense  to  return. 
Where  things  destroy'd  are  swept  to  things  unborn." 

The  eyes  of  the  goddess  have  been  weeps.   Pope's  "passion had  not  been 

fixed,  with  sleepy  fondness  more  than  too  powerful  for  his  understanding," 

maternal,  upon  him,  her  chosen  in-  nor  for  his  imagination  neither,  when 

strument,  during  all  his  address  ;  and  he  was  inditing  the  following  pathetic 

we  can   imagine   the    frowsy  Frow  and  picturesque  lines : — 
Weeping  big  fat  tears  with  him  as  he 

"  With  that  a  tear  (portentous  sign  of  grace !) 
Stole  from  the  master  of  the  seven-fold  face, 
And  thrice  he  lifted  high  the  Birth-day  brand, 
And  thrice  he  dropt  it  from  his  quivering  hand ; 
Then  lights  the  structure,  with  averted  eyes  j 
The  rolling  smoke  involves  the  sacrifice. 
The  opening  clouds  disclose  each  work  by  turns j 
Now  flames  the  Cid,  and  now  Perolla  burns ; 
Great  Caesar  roars,  and  hisses  in  the  fires  j 
King  John  in  silence  modestly  expires ; 
No  merit  now  the  dear  Nonjuror  claims ; 
Moliere's  old  stubble  in  a  moment  flames. 
Tears  gush'd  again,  as  from  pale  Priam's  eyes, 
When  the  last  blaze  sent  Ilion  to  the  skies. 
Roused  by  the  light,  old  Dulness  heav'd  the  head 
Then  snatch'd  a  sheet  of  Thule  from  her  bed  ; 
Sudden  she  flies,  and  whelms  it  o'er  the  pyre, 
Down  sink  the  flames,  and  with  a  hiss  expire." 
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What  next  ?  The  compact  Argu- 
ment informs  us  she  forthwith  reveals 
herself  to  him,  transports  him  to  her 
Temple,  unfolds  her  arts,  and  initiates 
him  into  her  mysteries ;  then  announ- 
cing the  death  of  Eusden  the  poet- 
laureate,  anoints  him,  carries  him  to 
court,  and  proclaims  him  successor. 
The  close  of  the  Book  was  as  much 
improved  as  the  opening  by  the 
changes  consequent  on  the  substitu- 
tion of  Gibber  for  Theobald.  In  1727, 
when  the  poem  was  composed,  Eus- 
den, "  a  drunken  parson,"  wore  the 
laurel ;  but  now  Gibber  had  been  for 
years  one  of  the  successors  of  Spenser, 
and  of  the  predecessors  of  Words- 
worth— though  indeed  that  last  fact 
could  not  be  known  to  Pope — and 
well  he  deserved  this  still  higher  ele- 
vation. And  here  again  we  must  dis- 
sent from  Dr  Johnson's  judgment, 
"  that  by  transferring  the  same  ridi- 
cule (not  the  same)  from  one  to  an- 
other, he  destroyed  its  efficacy ;  for, 
by  showing  that  what  he  said  of  one 
he  was  ready  to  say  of  another,  he  re- 
duced himself  to  the  insignificance  ot 
his  own  inagpye,  who  from  his  cage 
calls  cuckold  at  a  venture."  We  love 
and  honour  the  sage,  but  here  he  is  a 
Sumph. 

Oh !  do  read  the  Second  Book,  for 
we  can  afford  but  a  few  extracts ;  and, 
to  whet  you  up,  shall  prate  to  you 
a  few  minutes  about  it. 

The  two  ancient  kings  of  heroic 
song  have  left  us  exemplars  of  Games. 
The  occasions  are  similar  and  mourn- 
ful, although  the  contests  are  inspired 
by,  and  inspire  a  jocund  mood.  At 
the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  Achilles  ap- 
points eight  games.  He  gives  prizes 
for  a  chariot-race,  a  cestus-fight,  a 
wrestling-match,  a  foot-race,  a  lance- 
fight,  a  disk-hurling,  a  strife  of 
archery  and  of  darters.  JEneas,  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  his  father's 
funeral,  proposes  five  trials  of  skill — 
for  the  chariot-race  of  Homer,  suit- 
ably to  the  posture  of  the  Trojan  af- 
fairs, a  sailing-match  ;  then,  the  foot- 
race, the  terrible  cestus,  archery,  and 
lastly,  the  beautiful  equestrian  tour- 
nament of  Young  Troy.  The  Eng- 
lish Homer  of  the  Dunces  treads  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  august  predeces- 
sors, and  celebrates,  with  imitated 
solemnities,  a  joyous  day — that  which 
elevates,  the  arch-Dunce  to  the  throne. 
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Here  too  we  have  games,  but  with  a 
dissimilitude  in  similitude.  He  adopts 
an  intermediate  number,  six.  The 
first  is  exceedingly  fanciful  and  whim- 
sical. The  goddess  creates  the  phan- 
tom of  a  poet.  It  has  the  shape  of  a 
contemptible  swindler  in  literature, 
a  plagiarist  without  bounds,  named 
More.  He  is  pursued  by  two  book- 
sellers, and  vanishes  from  the  grasp 
of  him  who  has  first  clutched  the 
fluttering  shade.  "  Gentle  Dulness 
ever  loves  a  joke  ; "  and  the  aforesaid 
admirable  jest  having  kindled  inex- 
tinguishable laughter  in  heaven, 
Gentle  Dulness  repeats  it  (she  loves 
to  repeat  herself,)  and  starts  three 
phantoms  in  the  likenesses  respec- 
tively of  Congreve,  Addison,  Prior. 
Three  booksellers  give  chase,  and 
catch  Heaven  knows  what,  three  fool- 
ish forgotten  names.  For  the  second 
exertion  of  talent,  confined  to  the 
booksellers  Osborne  and  Curl,  the 
prize  is  the  Fair  Eliza,  and  Curl  is 
Victor.  Osborne,  too,  is  suitably  re- 
warded ;  but  as  this  game  borders  on 
the  indelicate,  it  shall  be  nameless. 
Hitherto,  after  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
manners,  there  have  been  contentions 
of  bodily  powers.  But  the  games  of 
the  Dunces  belong  to  an  advanced 
age  of  the  world,  and  a  part  of  them 
are  accordingly  spiritual.  The  third 
falls  under  this  category.  A  patron 
is  proposed  as  the  prize.  He  who 
can  best  tickle  shall  carry  him  off. 
The  dedicators  fall  to  their  task  with 
great  zeal  and  adroitness.  Alas ! 
there  steps  in  a  young  thief  of  a  com- 
petitor unknown  to  Pho3bus,  but  deep 
in  the  counsels  of  Venus  !  He,  aided 
by  the  goddess,  and  a  votaress  of  her 
order  whom  the  goddess  deputes, 
avails  himself  of  the  noble  prize's 
most  susceptible  side, 

"  And  marches  off,  his  Grace's  secre- 
tary." 

The  fourth  game  sets  up  a  desirable 
rivalry  with  monkeys  and  asses.  Who 
shall  chatter  the  fastest?  Who  the 
loudest  shall  bray  ? 

"  Three  cat-calls  be  the  bribe 

Of  him  whose  chatt'ring   shames  the 

monkey  tribe : 
And  his  this  drum,  whose  hoarse  heroic 


Drowns  the  loud  clarion  of  the  braying 
ass," 
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So  n  am  crews  are  the  monkey-mimics  epics  and  sundry  other  poems,  brays 
that  the  claims  of  the  chatterers  can-  louder  and  longer  than  the  most  lea- 
not  be  adjusted —  them  or  brazen  of  the  other  throats  ; 
«  He  Id  (cried  the  Queen)  a  cat-call  each  Chancery  Lane  and  Westminster  Hall 
shall  win ;  taking  prominent  part  in  the  rever- 
Equt!  your  merits  !  equal  is  your  din,!  berating  orchestra.     The  place  is  to 
But  that  this  well-disputed  game  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  famous  echo- 
end,  descriptions,  and  beats  Dray  ton's  and 
Soui  d  forth,  my  Brayers,  and  the  welkin  Wordsworth's  hollow. 

rend."  The  fifth  game  is  DIVIXG, 

Sir  ]lichard  Blackmore,  with  his  six 

1   "  This  labor  past,  by  Bridewell  all  descend, 

(As  morning  pray'r  and  flagellation  end) 

To  where  Fleet-ditch,  with  disemboguing  streams 

Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames, 

The  king  of  dykes  !  than  whom,  no  sluice  of  mud 

With  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood. 

*  Here  strip,  my  children !  here  at  once  leap  in, 

Here  prove  wlio  best  can  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

And  who  the  most  in  love  of  dirt  excel, 

Or  dark  dexterity  of  groping  well : 

Who  flings  most  tilth,  and  wide  pollutes  around 

The  stream,  be  his  the  Weekly  Journals  bound; 

A  pig  of  lead  to  him  who  dives  the  best; 

A  peek  of  coals  a-piece  shall  glad  the  rest.* 

"  In  naked  majesty  Oldmixon  stands, 
And,  Milo-like,  surveys  his  arms  and  hands ; 
Then  sighing  thus,  '  And  am  I  now  threescore  ? 
Ah,  why,  ye  Gods !  should  two  and  two  make  four  ?  * 
He  said,  and  climb'd  a  stranded  lighter's  height, 
Shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plung'd  downright : 
The  senior's  judgment  all  the  crowd  admire, 
Who  but  to  sink  the  deeper  rose  the  higher. 

"Next  Smedley  div'd;  slow  circles  dimpled  o'er 
The  quaking  mud,  that  clos'd  and  op'd  no  more. 
All  look,  all  sigh,  and  call  on  Smedley  lost; 
Smedley  in  vain  resounds  through  all  the  coast. 
;  "  Then  **  essay 'd;  scarce  vanish'd  out  of  sight, 

He  buoys  up  instant,  and  returns  to  light ; 
He  bears  no  tokens  of  the  sabler  streams, 
And  mounts  far  otf  among  the  swans  of  Thames. 

"  True  to  the  bottom,  see  Concanen  creep, 
A  cold,  long-winded,  native  of  the  deep ; 
If  perseverance  gain  the  diver's  prize, 
Not  everlasting  Blackmore  this  denies : 
No  noise,  no  stir,  no  motion  canst  thou  make, 
Th'  unconscious  stream  sleeps  o'er  thee  like  a  lake. 

"  Next  plung'd  a  feeble,  but  a  desperate  pack, 
With  each  a  sickly  brother  at  his  back  : 
Sons  of  a  day  !  just  buoyant  on  the  flood, 
Then  numbered  with  the  puppies  in  the  mud. 
Ask  ye  their  names  ?  I  could  as  soon  disclose 
The  names  of  these  blind  puppies  as  of  those. 
Fast  by,  like  Niobe,  (her  children  gone,) 
Sits  Mother  Osborne,  stupify'd  to  stone  ! 
And  monumental  brass  this  record  bears, 
'  These  are,  ah  no  !  these  were  the  Gazetteers ! ' 
"  Not  so  bold  Arnall ;  with  a  weight  of  scull 
Furious  he  drives,  precipitately  dull. 
Whirlpools  and  storms  in  circling  arm  invest, 
With  all  the  might  of  gravitation  blest. 
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No  crab  more  active  in  the  dirty  dance, 
Downward  to  climb,  and  backward  to  advance, 
He  brings  up  half  the  bottom  on  his  head, 
And  loudly  claims  the  Journal  and  the  Lead. 

"  The  plunging  Prelate,  and  his  pond'rous  Grace, 
With  holy  envy  gave  one  layman  place. 
When  lo  !  a  burst  of  thunder  shook  the  flood, 
Slow  rose  a  form  in  majesty  of  Mud  ; 
Shaking  the  horrors  of  his  sable  brows, 
And  each  ferocious  feature  grim  with  ooze. 
Greater  he  looks,  and  more  than  mortal  stares ; 
Then  thus  the  wonders  of  the  deep  declares. 

"  First  he  relates  how,  sinking  to  the  chin, 
Smit  with  his  mien,  the  mud-nymphs  suck'd  him  in ; 
How  young  Lutetia,  softer  than  the  down, 
Nigrina  black,  and  Merdamente  brown, 
Vy'd  for  his  love  in  jetty  bow'rs  below, 
As  Hylas  fair  was  ravish 'd  long  ago. 
Then  sung,  how  shown  him  by  the  Nut-brown  maids 
A  branch  of  Styx  here  rises  from  the  shades, 
That  tinctured  as  it  runs  with  Lethe's  streams, 
And  wafting  vapors  from  the  land  of  dreams, 
(As  under  seas  Alpheus'  secret  sluice 
Bears  Pisa's  offering  to  his  Arethuse) 
Pours  into  Thames ;  and  hence  the  mingled  wave 
Intoxicates  the  pert,  and  lulls  the  grave  : 
Here  brisker  vapours  o'er  the  Temple  creep  ; 
There,  all  from  Paul's  to  Aldgate  drink  and  sleep. 

"  Thence  to  the  banks  where  rev'rend  bards  repose, 
They  led  him  soft ;  each  rev'rend  bard  arose  j 
And  Milbourn  chief,  deputed  by  the  rest, 
Gave  him  the  cassock,  surcingle,  and  vest. 
'  Receive  (he  said)  these  robes,  which  once  were  mine, 
Dulness  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine.' 
He  ceas'd,  and  spread  the  robe  ;  the  crowd  confess 
The  rev'rend  flamen  in  his  lengthen'd  dress. 
Around  him  wide  a  sable  army  stand, 
A  low-born,  cell-bred,  selfish,  servile  band, 
Prompt  or  to  guard  or  stab,  to  saint  or  damn, 
Heav'n's  Swiss,  who  fight  for  any  god,  or  man. 

"  Through  Lud's  fam'd  gates,  along  the  well-known  Fleet, 
Rolls  the  black  troop,  and  overshades  the  street, 
Till  show'rs  of  sermons,  characters,  essays, 
In  circling  fleeces  whiten  all  the  ways : 
So  clouds  replenish'd  from  some  bog  below, 
Mount  in  dark  volumes,  and  descend  in  snow." 

The  last  of  the  contests  offers  one  the  Inns  of  Court.    Some  explanation 

or  two  difficulties.    The  goddess  will  seems  to  be  required  of  an  arrange- 

appoint  her  Supreme  Judge  in  the  ment    which    allots    extraordinarily 

Court  of  Criticism,  and  she  ordains  a  high  promotion  in  the  State  of  Dulness 

trial  of  qualifications.     This  is  the  to  a  real  and   prodigious    effort  of 

manner  of  ordeal.     A  dull  piece  in  mental  energy.     What  explanation 

prose,  and  a  dull  piece  in  verse,  is  to  can  be  given  ?    Are  the  affairs  of 

be  read  aloud.    The  auditor  who  re-  Dulness  conducted,  in  some  respects, 

mains  the  longest  awake  carries  the  by  the  same  rules  which  obtain  in 

election.     The  two  preparations   of  the  Commonwealth  of  Wit?     Is  it 

Morphine  exhibited,  are  a  sermon  of  held  there,  as  here,  that  the  first  step 

H — ley's  (Henley  or  Hoadley  ?)  and  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  forming  a 

Blackmore's  Prince  Arthur.   Six  can-  judgment  of  any  book,  is  to  read  it  ? 

didate  heroes  present  themselves,  three  Was  it  prudently  considered  that  the 

from  the  University,  and  three  from  dullest  of  critics  can  read  only  as  long 


' 
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as  his  eyes  are  open?  and  that  the 
function  of  judge  must  incessantly 
I  ring  under  his  cognisance  papaverous 
Aoluines,  with  Which  only  a  super- 
1  uman  endowment  of  vigilance  could 
I  ope  successfully  to  contend  ?  so  that 
tiie  goddess  is  driven,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  to  admit  within  the 
circuit  of  her  somnolent  sway,  a 
virtue  to  which  she  is  naturally  and 
peculiarly  hostile?  Or  are  we  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  vigour  of 
iiiind  really  qualifies  for  hearing  a 
dull  book  through  ?  Is  it  dulness 
itself  that  the  most  ably  listens  to 
dulness?  We  are  out  of  our  element, 
we  presume,  for  we  arrive  at  no  satis- 
factory solution. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  method 
c>f  competition  fails  of  accomplishing 
its  end;  and  the  chair,  after  all,  is 
laft  vacant.  Not  that  the 'divinity 
has  in  the  least  misjudged  the  way  of 
c  peration  proper  to  her  beloved  tomes ; 
but  she  has  miscalculated  the  strength 
of  her  sons.  Every  dull  head  of  the 
congregated  multitude — of  the  illus- 
trious competitors — and  of  the  two 
officiating  readers,  bows  overcome. 
There  is,  perforce,  an  end ;  and  the 
(hair  is  yet  open  to  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

The  trial  involves  another  matter 
of  some  doubt.  Do  the  two  clerks 
read  aloud  at  one  and  the  same  time  ? 
nnd  to  the  same  audience  ?  The  de- 
fr  cription  conveys  the  impression  that 
Uiey  do.  If  so,  one  might'have  been 
1  empted  to  fear  that  the  sermon  and 
1  he  poem  might  have  neutralized  each 
other  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  mix- 
1  ure  worked  like  a  patent. 

Where  has  Gibber  been  all  the 
while,  and  what  has  he  been  doing  ? 
'  What  su'd  he  hae  been  doiri1  ? 
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Sittin'  on  his  nain  lowpirf -on-stane — 
lukiri1  frae  him."  Joe  Warton  com- 
plains that  he  is  too  much  of  a  pas- 
sive hero.  Why,  he  is  not  so  active 
as  Achilles,  or  even  Diomed  ;  yet  in 
Book  Second  he  is  equal  to  ^Eneas. 
He  is  almost  as  long-winded,  and  ex- 
cels the  Pious  in  this,  that  he  braves 
a  fire  of  his  own  raising,  whereas  the 
other  flies  from  one  kindled  much 
against  his  will — 

"  High  on  a  gorgeous  seat,   that   far 

outshone 
Henley's  gilt  tub,  or  Flecknoe's  Irish 

throne, 
Or  that  where  on  her  Curls  the  public 

pours 
All-bounteous,     fragrant     grains    and 

golden  showers, 
GREAT  GIBBER  SATE  ! 

All  eyea-direct  their  rays 

On  him,  and  crowds  turn  coxcombs  as 

they  gaze  !  " 

Is  that  being  passive  ?  The  crowds 
are  passive — not  he  surely,  who,  in 
the  potent  prime  of  coxcombhood, 
without  shifting  his  seat  of  honour, 
breathes  over  all  his  subjects  such 
family  resemblance  that  they  seem 
one  brotherhood,  sprung  from  his  own 
royal  loins.  Besides,  who  ever  heard, 
in  an  Epic  poem,  of  a  hero  contend- 
ing in  games  instituted  in  his  own 
honour  ?  Yet  we  do  not  fear  to  say, 
that  had  he,  inspired  by  the  spectacle 
of  Curl  and  Osborne  displaying  their 
prowess  for  the  fair  Eliza,  leapt  from 
his  gorgeous  "  seat, "  and  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  lieges,  in  rainbow  glory 
joined  the  contest,  that  infallibly  he 
had  won  the  day.  We  have  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  on  our  side. 

You    cry  aloud   for   an   extract. 
Here  is  a  superb  one : — 


"  (  Ye  Critics  !  in  whose  heads,  as  equal  scales, 
I  weigh  what  author's  heaviness  prevails  ; 
Which  most  conduce  to  sooth  the  soul  in  slumbers, 
My  H — ley's  periods,  or  my  Blackmore's  numbers; 
Attend  the  trial  we  propose  to  make : 
If  there  be  man  who  o'er  such  works  can  wake, 
Sleep's  all-subduing  charms  who  dares  defy, 
And  boasts  Ulysses'  ear  with  Argus'  eye ; 
To  him  we  grant  our  amplest  pow'rs  to  sit 
Judge  of  all  present,  past,  and  future  wit ; 
To  cavil,  censure,  dictate,  right  or  wrong, 
Full  and  eternal  privilege  of  tongue.' 

"  Three  college  sophs,  and  three  pert  Templars  came, 
The  same  their  talents,  and  their  tastes  the  same ; 
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Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate, 

And  smit  with  love  of  poesy  and  prate. 

The  pond'rous  books  two  gentle  readers  bring  ; 

The  heroes  sit,  the  vulgar  form  a  ring. 

The  clam'rous  crowd  is  hush'd  with  mugs  of  mum, 

Till  all,  tun'd  equal,  send  a  gen'ral  hum. 

Then  mount  the  clerks,  and  in  one  lazy  tone 

Through  the  long,  heavy,  painful  page  drawl  on  ; 

Soft  creeping,  Avords  on  words,  the  sense  compose, 

At  ev'ry  line  they  stretch,  they  yawn,  they  dpze. 

As  to  soft  gales  top-heavy  pines  bow  low 

Their  heads,  and  lift  them  as  they  cease  to  blow ; 

Thus  oft  they  rear,  and  oft  the  head  decline, 

As  breathe,  or  pause,  by  fits,  the  airs  divine. 

And  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that  they  nod, 

As  verse,  or  prose,  infuse  the  drowsy  god. 

Thrice  Budgel  aim'd  to  speak,  but  thrice  supprest 

By  potent  Arthur,  knock'd  his  chin  and  breast. 

Toland  and  Tindal,  prompt  at  priests  to  jeer, 

Yet  silent  bow'd  to  Christ's  no  kingdom  here. 

Who  sat  the  nearest,  by  the  words  o'ercome, 

Slept  first ;  the  distant  nodded  to  the  hum ; 

Then  down  are  roll'd  the  books ;  stretch 'd  o'er  'em  Kes 

Each  gentle  clerk,  and  mutt 'ring  seals  his  eyes. 

As  what  a  Dutchman  plumps  into  the  lakes, 

One  circle  first,  and  then  a  second  makes; 

What  dulness  dropt  among  her  sons  imprest, 

Like  motion  from  one  circle  to  the  rest : 

So  from  the  midmost  the  nutation  spreads, 

Round  and  more  round,  o'er  all  the  sea  of  heads. 

At  last  Centlivre  felt  her  voice  to  fail, 

Motteux  himself  unfinish'd  left  his  tale. 

Boyer  the  state,  and  Law  the  stage  gave  o'er, 

Morgan  and  Mandeville  could  prate  no  more  ; 

Norton  from  Daniel  and  Ostroea  sprung, 

Bless'd  with  his  father's  front  and  mother's  tongue, 

Hung  silent  down  his  never-blushing  head, 

And  all  was  hush'd,  as  Folly's  self  lay  dead. 

"  Thus  the  soft  gifts  of  Sleep  conclude  the  day, 
And  stretch 'd  on  bulks,  as  usual,  poets  lay. 
Why  should  I  sing  what  bards  the  nightly  Muse 
Did  slumb'ring  visit,  and  convey  to  stews ; 
Who  prouder  march'd,  with  magistrates  in  state, 
To  some  fam'd  round-house,  ever-open  gate  ! 
How  Henley  lay  inspir'd  beside  a  sink, 
And  to  mere  mortals  seem'd  a  priest  in  drink : 
While  others,  timely,  to  the  neighb'ring  Fleet 
(Haunt  of  the  Muses)  made  their  safe  retreat."    . 

Ulysses  and  JEneas  present  them-  „  j  lof  d  meditating  song, 
selves  alive  and  m  the  body,  as  visi- 
tors in  the  land  of  departed  souls.  A  leads  him.  She  seems  to  be  typical 
descent  to  the  shades  is  not  wanting  of  the  half-crazed  human  poetess,  in 
in  our  Epos.  It  fills  the  whole  Third  usual  sublime  dishabille.  Venerable 
Book.  But  our  poet  again  manages  shades  of  the  Dull  greet  him.  As  in 
a  discreet  difference  in  his  imitation.  Virgil's  Elysian  fields  a  glimpse  is 
Our  Dunce  hero  visits  Elysium  in  a  afforded  into  the  dark  philosophy  of 
dream ;  whilst  he  sleeps,  his  head  re-  human  existence,  and  we  see  the 
cumbent  on  the  lap  of  the  goddess,  in  Lethean  bank  crowded  with  spirits, 
the  innermost  recess  of  her  sanctuary,  who  taste  and  become  prepared  to  live 
His  vision  resembles  the  Trojan's  again— so  here.  And  as  -ZEneas  finds 
rather  than  the  Greek's  adventure.  Anchises  engaged  in  taking  cognizance 
"  A  slipshod  sibyl,"  of  the  ghosts  that  are  to  animate 
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Roman  bodies,  so  here  Gibber  sees  a 
great  Patriarch  of  Dulness,  Bavius, 
(him  of  old  classical  renown,)  dipping 
in  Lethe  the  souls  that  are  to  be  born 
dill  upon  the  earth.  The  poet  can- 
nc  t  resist  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
doctrine  of  his  original.  By  the 
ancient  theory  the  Lethean  dip  ex- 
tinguishes the  memory  of  a  past  life, 
of  its  faults,  and  of  their  punishment ; 
and  thence  the  willingness  to  inhabit 
tha  gross,  earthy  frame,  as  generated 
anew.  But  the  dip  of  Bavius  is  more 
powerful ;  it  quenches  the  faculties 
that  are  innate  in  a  spirit,  fitting  it 

"  for  a  skull 
Of  solid  proof,  impenetrably  dull." 

The  subterranean  traveller  then  falls 
in  with  the  ghost  of  Elkanah  Settle, 
who  properly  represents  Anchises, 
and  expounds  the  glories  of  the  King- 
dom of  Dulness.  Something  is  bor- 
rowed also  from  the  vision  of  Adam, 
in  the  Eleventh  Book  of  Paradise  Lost. 
And  something  is  original ;  for  that 
which  has  been  is  declared  as  well  as 
that  which  shall  be ;  and  the  king- 
dom of  intellectual  darkness  to  the 


earth's  verge  displayed  in  visible  pre- 
sentment, which  the  speaker  inter- 
-prets.  The  Emperor  Chi  Ho-am-ti, 
who  ordered  a  universal  conflagration 
of  books  throughout  his  celestial  do- 
minions— the  multitude  of  barbarous 
sons  which  the  populous  North  poured 
from  her  frozen  loins  to  sweep  in 
deluge  away  the  civilization  of  the 
, South — figure  here.  Here  is  Attila 
with  his  Huns.  Here  is  the  Mussul- 
man. Here  is  Rome  of  the  dark  ages. 
Great  Britain  appears  last — the  dul- 
ness  which  has  blessed,  which  blesses, 
and  which  shall  bless  her.  We  ex- 
tract the  prophetical  part.  The 
visioned  Progress  of  Dulness  has 
reached  the  theatres ;  and  some  sixteen 
verses  which  contain — says  Warton, 
well  and  truly — "  some  of  the  most 
lively  and  forcible  descriptions  any 
where  to  be  found,  and  are  a  perfect 
pattern  of  a  clear  picturesque  style," 
call  up  into  brilliant  and  startling 
apparition  the  ineifable  monstrosities 
and  impossibilities  which  constituted 
the  theatrical  spectacles  of  the  day. 
The^  sight  extorts  the  opening  excla- 
mation— 


"  What  pow'r,  he  cries,  what  pow'r  these  wonders  wrought  ? 

Son,  what  thou  seek'st  is  in  thee  !  look  and  find 

Each  monster  meets  his  likeness  in  thy  mind. 

Yet  would'st  thou  more?  in  yonder  cloud  behold, 

Whose  sarsenet  skirts  are  edg'd  with  flamy  gold, 

A  matchless  youth  !  his  nod  these  worlds  controls, 

Wings  the  red  lightning,  and  the  thunder  rolls. 

Angc  1  of  Dulness,  sent  to  scatter  round 

Her  magic  charms  o'er  all  unclas^ic  ground : 

Yon'  stars,  yon'  suns,  he  rears  at  pleasure  higher, 

Illumes  th<  ir  light,  and  s<=ts  their  flames  on  fire. 

Immortal  Rich  !  how  calm  he  sits  at  ease, 

Midst  snows  of  paper,  and  fierce  hail  of  pease  ! 

And  jiroud  his  mistress'  orders  to  perform, 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

"  But  lo !  to  dark  encounter  in  mid  air 
New  wizards  rise  ;  I  see  my  Cibber  there  ! 
Booth  in  his  cloudy  tabernacle  shrin'd, 
On  grinning  dragons  thou  shalt  mount  the  wind. 
Dire  is  the  conflict,  dismal  is  the  din, 
Here  shouts  all  Drury,  there  all  Lincoln's  Inn; 
Contending  theatres  our  empire  raise, 
Alike  th6ir  labours,  and  alike  their  praise. 

"  And  are  these  wonders,  Son,  to  thee  unknown  ? 
Unknown  to  thee  !  these  wonders  are  thy  own. 
These  Fate  reserv'd  to  grace  thy  reign  divine, 
Foreseen  by  me,  but,  ah  !  withheld  i'rom  mine. 
In  Lud's  old  walls,  though  long  I  rul'd,  renown'd 
Far  as  loud  Bow's  stupendous  bells  resound; 
Though  my  own  aldermen  conferr'd  the  bays, 
To  me  committing  their  eternal  praise, 
Their  full-fed  heroes,  their  pacific  may'rs, 
Their  annual  trophies,  and  their  monthly  wars : 
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Though  long  my  party  built  on  me  their  hopes, 

For  writing  pamphlets,  and  for  roasting  Popes ; 

Yet  lo  !  in  me  what  authors  have  to  brag  on ! 

Reduc'd  at  last  to  hiss  in  my  own  dragon. 

Avert  in  Heav'n  !  that  thou,  my  Gibber,  e'er 

Shouldst  wag  a  serpent-tail  in  Smithfield  fair ! 

Like  the  vile  straw  that's  blown  about  the  streets, 

The  needy  poet  sticks  to  all  he  meets  ; 

Coach'd,  carted,  trod  upon,  now  loose,  now  fast, 

And  carry 'd  off  in  some  dog's  tail  at  last. 

Happier  thy  fortunes !  like  a  rolling  stone, 

Thy  giddy  dulness  still  shall  lumber  on, 

Safe  in  its  heaviness,  shall  never  stray, 

But  lick  up  ev'ry  blockhead  in  the  way. 

Thee  shall  the  Patriot,  thee  the  Courtier  taste, 

And  ev'ry  year  be  duller  than  the  last ; 

Till  rais'd  from  booths,  to  theatre,  to  court, 

Her  seat  imperial  Dulness  shall  transport. 

Already  Opera  prepares  the  way, 

The  sure  forerunner  of  her  gentle  sway : 

Let  her  thy  heart,  next  drabs  and  dice,  engage, 

The  third  mad  passion  of  thy  doting  age. 

Teach  thou  the  warling  Polypheme  to  roar, 

And  scream  thyself  as  none  e'er  scream'd  before  ! 

To  aid  our  cause,  if  Heav'n  thou  canst  not  bend, 

Hell  thou  shalt  move  ;  for  Faustus  is  our  friend  ; 

Pluto  with  Cato,  thou  for  this  shalt  join, 

And  link  the  Mourning  Bride  to  Proserpine. 

Grub  Street !  thy  fall  should  men  and  gods  conspire, 

Thy  stage  shall  stand,  insure  it  but  from  fire. 

Another  JEschylus  appears  !  prepare 

For  new  abortions,  all  ye  pregnant  fair! 

In  flames  like  Semele's,  be  brought  to  bed, 

While  op'ning  hell  spouts  wildfire  at  your  head. 

"  Now,  Bavius,  take  the  poppy  from  thy  brow, 
And  place  it  here  !  here,  all  ye  heroes,  bow ! 

"  This,  this  is  he,  foretold  by  ancient  rhymes : 
Th'  Augustus  born  to  bring  •  Saturnian  times. 
Signs  following  signs  lead  on  the  mighty  year  ! 
See  !  the  dull  stars  roll  round,  and  re-appear. 
See,  see,  our  own  true  Phoebus  wears  the  bays  ! 
Our  Midas  sit  Lord  Chancellor  of  plays  ! 
On  poets'  tombs  see  Benson's  titles  writ ! 
Lo  !  Ambrose  Philips  is  preferr'd  for  wit ! 
See  under  Ripley  rise  a  new  Whitehall, 
While  Jones'  and  Boyle's  united  labours  fall : 
While  Wren  with  sorrow  tp  the  grave  descends, 
Gay  dies  unpension'd,  with  a  hundred  friends  ; 
Hibernian  politics,  O  Swift !  thy  fate  ; 
And  Pope's,  ten  years  to  comment  and  translate. 

"  Proceed,  great  days  !  'till  Learning  fly  the  shore, 
Till  Birch  shall  blush  with  noble  blood  no  more  j 
Till  Thames  see  Eton's  sons  for  ever  play, 
Till  Westminster's  whole  year  be  holiday ; 
Till  Isis'  elders  reel,  their  pupils'  sport, 
And  Alma  Mater  lie  dissolv'd  in  Port ! 

"  Enough !  enough !  the  raptur'd  Monarch  cries  ! 
And  through  the  iv'ry  gate  the  vision  flies." 

In  Book  Fourth  the  goddess  occu-  cessively  move  into  presence.    The 

pies  her  throne.    All  the  rebellious  first  is  OPERA,  who  puts  Handel  to 

and  hostile  powers — wit,  logic,  rhe-  flight.     Then  flow  in  a  crowd  of  all 

toric,  morality,  the  muses — lie  bound ;  sorts,    A  part  have  been  described : — 
and  diyerse  yotaries  of  Dulness  sue- 
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"  Nor  absent  they,  no  members  of  her  state, 
Who  pay  her  homage  in  her  sons,  the  great ; 
Who  false  to  Phoebus,  bow  the  knee  to  Baal, 
Or  impious,  preach  his  word  without  a  call. 
Patrons,  who  sneak  from  living  worth  to  dead, 
Withhold  the  pension,  and  set  up  the  head  ; 
Or  vest  dull  Flattery  in  the  sacred  gown, 
Or  give  from  fool  to  fool  the  laurel  crown ; 
And  (last  and  worst)  with  all  the  cant  of  wit, 
Without  the  soul,  the  Muse's  hypocrite. 

"  There  march  d  the  bard  and  blockhead  side  by  side, 
Who  rhym'd  for  hire,  and  patroniz'd  for  pride. 
Narcissus,  prais'd  with  all  a  parson's  power, 
Look'd  a  white  lily  sunk  beneath  a  shower. 
There  mov'd  Montalto  with  superior  air  : 
His  stretch 'd  out  arm  display'd  a  volume  fair ; 
Courtiers  and  patriots  in  two  ranks  divide, 
Through  both  he  pass'd,  and  bow'd  from  side  to  side ; 
But  as  in  graceful  act,  with  awful  eye, 
Compos'd  he  stood,  bold  Benson  thrust  him  by : 
On  two  unequal  crutches  propt  he  came, 
Milton's  on  this,  on  that  one  Jonson's  name. 
The  decent  Knight  retir'd  with  sober  rage, 
Withdrew  his  hand,  and  clos'd  the  pompous  page : 
But  (happy  for  him  as  the  times  went  then) 
Appear'd  Apollo's  may'r  and  aldermen, 
On  whom  three  hundred  gold-capt  youths  await, 
To  lug  the  pond'rous  volume  off  in  state. 

"  When  Dulness,  smiling — *  Thus  revive  the  wits  ! 
But  murder  first,  and  mince  them  all  to  bits ! 
As  erst  Medea  (cruel,  so  to  save !) 
A  new  edition  of  old  JEson  gave ; 
Let  standard  authors  thus,  like  trophies  borne, 
Appear  more  glorious  as  more  hack'd  and  torn. 
And  you  my  Critics  !  in  the  chequer'd  shade, 
Admire  new  light  through  holes  yourselves  have  made. 

"  '  Leave  not  a  foot  of  verse,  a  foot  of  stone, 
A  page,  a  grave,  that  they  can  call  their  own; 
But  spread,  my  sons,  your  glory  thin  or  thick, 
On  passive  paper,  or  on  solid  brick. 
So  by  each  bard  an  alderman  shall  sit, 
A  heavy  lord  shall  hang  at  ev'ry  wit, 
And  while  on  Fame's  triumphal  car  they  ride, 
Some  slave  of  mine  be  pinion'd  to  their  side.'  " 

A    dreadful    figure    appears  —  THE  proach  a  band  of  young  gentlemen 

SCHOOLMASTER.    He    eulogizes    the  returned  from  their  travels   on  the   - 

S7stem  of  education,  which  teaches  Continent,  and  accompanied  by  their 

nothing  but  words  and  verse- making,  travelling  tutors  and  their  mistresses. 

11     j   c  A  •  *  *i  '  f  •    A  "     One  of  the  tutors  reports  at  large  to 
<«  Ahundred  head  of  Aristotle  s  friends        the  goddegg  Qn  ^  ^  and  J^ 

pour  in  from  the  colleges — Aris-  tages  of  their  travels,  and  presents  his 
tirchus  (Richard  Bentley)  at  their  own  pupil.  Where  is  such  another  pas- 
head.  He  displays  his.  own  rnerits  as  sage  to  be  found  in  English  poetry  ? 
E  critic,  and  extols  the  system  of  It  surpasses  Cowper's  celebrated 
teaching  in  the  universities  ;  but  strain  on  the  same  subject, 
strides  away  disgusted  on  seeing  ap- 

' ( In  flow'd  at  once  a  gay  embroider'd  race, 

And  titt'ring  push'd  the  pedants  off  the  place  : 

Some  would  have  spoken,  but  the  voice  was  drown 'd 

Bv  the  French  horn,  or  by  the  op'ning  hound. 

The  first  came  forwards  with  as  easy  mien, 

As  if  he  saw  St  James's  and  the  Qneen. 
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When  thus  the  attendant  Orator  begun  ; 

Receive,  great  Empress  !  thy  aecomplish'd  son: 

Thine  from  the  birth,  and  sacred  from  the  rod, 

A  dauntless  infant !  never  scar'd  with  God. 

The  sire  saw,  one  by  one,  his  virtues  wake ; 

The  mother  begg'd  the  blessing  of  a  rake. 

Thou  gav'st  that  ripeness  which  so  soon  began, 

And  ceas'd  so  soon,  he  ne'er  was  boy  nor  man ; 

Through  school  and  college,  thy  kind  cloud  o'ercast^ 

Safe  and  unseen  the  young  JEneas  past  ; 

Thence  bursting  glorious,  all  at  once  let  down, 

Stunn'd  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  town. 

Intrepid  then,  o'er  seas  and  lands  he  flew  ; 

Europe  he  saw,  and  Europe  saw  him  too. 

There  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  we  display, 

Thou,  only  thou,  directing  all  our  way ! 

To  where  the  Seine,  obsequious  as  she  runs, 

Ponrs  at  great  Bourbon's  feet  her  silken  sons  5 

Or  Tiber,  now  no  longer  Roman,  rolls, 

Vain  of  Italian  arts,  Italian  souls  : 

To  happy  convents,  bosom'd  deep  in  vines, 

Where  slumber  abbots,  purple  as  their  wines-f 

To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily- silver 'd  vales, 

Diffusing  languor  in  the  panting  gales  : 

To  lands  of  singing,  or  of  dancing  slaves, 

Love-whisp'ring  woods,  and  lute-resounding  wavesr. 

But  chief  her  shrine  where  naked  Venus-  keeps* 

And  Cupids  ride  the  Lion  of  the  deeps  $ 

Where,  eas'd  of  fleets,  the  Adriatic  main 

Wafts  the  smooth  eunuch  and  enamour'd  swaia. 

Led  by  my  hand,  he  saunter 'd  Europe  round, 

And  gather'd  ev'ry  vice  on  Christian  ground  j 

Saw  ev'ry  court,  heard  ev'ry  king  declare 

His  royal  sense,  of  op'ras  or  the  fair; 

The  stews  and  palace  equally  explor  d, 

Intrigu'd  with  glory,  and  with  spirit  whor'd; 

Tried  all  hovs  d'ceu^res,  all  liqueurs  defin'd, 

Judicious  drank,  and  greatly-daring  din'dy 

Dropt  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latin  storey 

Spoil'd  his  own  language,  and  acquit  'd  no  more; 

All  classic  learning  lost  on  classic  ground; 

And  last  turn'd  Air,  the  echo  of  a  sound! 

Sec  now,  hall'-eur'd,  and  perfectly  well-bred, 

With  nothing  but  a  solo  in  his  head; 

As  much  estate,  and  principle,  and  wit, 

As  Jansen,  Fleet  wood,  Cibbcr  shall  think  fit;. 

Stol'ii  from  a  duel,  tollow'd  by  a  nun, 

And,  if  a  borough  choose  him,  not  undone  j 

See,  to  my  country  happy  I  restore 

This  glorious  youth,  and  add  one  Venus  more. 

Her  too  receive,  (lor  her  my  soul  adores,) 

So  may  the  sons  of  sons  of  so:is  of  whores, 

Prop  thine,  O  Empress  !  like  each  neighbour  throne. 

And  make  a  long  posterity  thy  own. 

Fleas'd  she  accepts  the  hero,  and  the  dame 

Wraps  in  her  veil,  and  frees  from  sense  of  shame." 

A  set  of  pure  idlers  appear  loitering  minute  naturalists  follow  "thick  as 

about.     Annius,  an  antiquary,  begs  locusts." 
to  have  th(m  made  over  to  him,  to 

turn  into  virtuosos.     Mummius,  an-  "  Each  with  some  wondrous  gift  ap- 
other  antiquary,  quarrels  with  him,  proach'd  the  Power, 

and  the  goddess  reconciles  them.   The  A  nest,  a  toad,  a  fungus,  or  a  flower." 
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A  florist  lodges  a  heavy  complaint  sides  has  often  been  noticed,  and  by 
agiiinst  an  entomologist.  The  singti-  the  best  critics,  from  Thomas  Gray  to 
lar  beauty  of  the  pleading  on  both  Thomas  De  Quincey. 

"  The  first  thus  open'd :  Hear  thy  suppliant's  call, 
Great  Queen,  and  common  mother  of  us  all ! 
Fair  from  its  humble  bed  I  rear'd  this  flow'r, 
Suckl'd,  and  cheer'd  with  air,  and  sun,  and  show'r, 
Soft  on  the  paper  ruff  its  leaves  I  spread, 
Bright  with  the  gilded  button  tipt  its  head. 
Then  thron'd  in  glass,  and  nam'd  it  Caroline : 
Each  maid  cry'd,  Charming ;  and  each  youth,  Divine  1 
Did  Nature's  pencil  ever  blend  such  rays, 
Such  vary'd  light  in  one  promiscuous  blaze  ? 
Now  prostrate  !  dead !  behold  that  Caroline  : 
No  maid  cries  charming  !  and  no  youth  divine  ! 
And  lo  the  wretch  !  whose  vile,  whose  insect  lust 
Laid  this  gay  daughter  of  the  Spring  in  dust, 
Oh  punish  him,  or  to  th'  Elysian  shades 
Dismiss  my  soul,  where  no  carnation  fades. 
He  ceas'd,  and  wept.     With  innocence  of  mien 
The  accus'd  stood  forth,  and  thus  address'd  the  Queen: 

"  Of  all  th'  enamel'd  race,  whose  silv'ry  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring, 
Or  swims  along  the  fluid  atmosphere, 
Once  brightest  shin'd  this  child  of  heat  and  air. 
I  saw,  and  started  from  its  vernal  bow'r 
:  The  rising  game,  and  chas'd  from  flow'r  to  flow'r. 

It  fled,  I  followed ;  now  in  hope,  now  pain; 
It  stopt,  I  stopt;  it  mov'd,  I  mov'd  again. 
At  last  it  fixed,  'twas  on  what  plant  it  pleas'd, 
And  where  it  fixed,  the  beauteous  bird  I  seized: 
Rose,  or  carnation,  was  below  my  care  5 
I  meddle,  Goddess!  only  in  my  sphere. 
I  tell  the  naked  fact  without  disguise, 
And,  to  excuse  it,  need  but  show  the  prize; 
Whose  spoils  this  paper  offers  to  jour  eye, 
Fair  ev'n  in  death!  this  peerbss  butterfly.'' 

The  mighty  mother  cannot  find  it  advances,  leading  np,  apparently,  the 
in  her  heart  to  pronounce  a  decision  Young  England  of  the  day.     He  pre- 
wlrich  must  aggrieve  one  of  such  a  gents  them  as  liberated  from  priest- 
devoted  pair.     She  extols  them  both,  craft,  and  ready  fur  drinking  tlie  cup 
and  makes  over  to  their  joint  care  and  of  a  "Wizard  old,"  attached  to  the 
tuition  the  faineants  aforesaid.     The  suite  of  the  goddess.     This  "Magus" 
si  bject  leads  her  into  a  more  serious  extends  to  them  the  cup  of  self-love, 
strain  of  thinking.     There  is  an  evi- 
dent danger;  fur  the  studies  which  "Which  whoso  tastes,  forgets  his  former 
sle  recommends  are  studies  of  nature,  friends, 
and  the  study  of  nature  tends  to  rise  Sire,  ancestors,  HIMSELF." 
put  of  nature.    The  goddess,  accord- 

iiigly,  is  strenuous  in  cautioning  her  There  is  philosophy  enough  in  the 

ft. I  lowers  to  keep  within  the  pale  of  last  piece  of  oblivion, 

trifles,  and  of  the  sensible.     The  sug-  Impudence,   pure   mild   Stupidity, 

g<>stion  of  the  hazard  fires  a  clerk,  a  Self-conceit,  Interest,  the  Accomplish- 

n  etaphysician,  who,  on  the  behalf  of  ment  of  Singing,  under  the  auspicious 

the  metaphysicians,  undertakes  for  a  smile  of  the  goddess,  take  possession, 

tiieology  that   shall  effectually  shut  sundrily,  of  her  children  ;    and   the 

o  it  and  keep  down  religion.    Gordon,  two  great  arts  of  Gastronomia,  scien- 

t  le  translator  of  Tacitus,  and  pub-  titic  Eating  and  Drinking. 

1'sherof  the  irreligious  "Independent  The  Queen  confers  her  titles  and 

A  Mig,"  being  mentioned  by  the  orator  degrees,  assisted  by  the  two  univer- 

cf  the  metaphysicians  with  praise,  sities.     She  then  dismisses  the  assem- 

under  the  name  of  Silenus,  rises  and  bly  with  a  solemn  charge  : — 
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"  Then,  blessing  all,  Go,  children  of  my  care  ! 
To  practice  now  from  theory  repair. 
All  my  commands  are  easy,  short,  and  full ; 
My  sons !  be  proud,  be  selfish,  and  be  dull. 
Guard  my  prerogative,  assert  my  throne  : 
This  nod  confirms  each  privilege  your  own. 
The  cap  and  switch  be  sacred  to  his  Grace ; 
"With  staff  and  pumps  the  Marquis  leads  the  race ; 
From  stage  to  stage  the  licens'd  Earl  may  run, 
Pair'd  with  his  fellow- charioteer,  the  Sun; 
The  learned  Baron  butterflies  design, 
Or  draw  to  silk  Arachne's  subtle  line ; 
The  Judge  to  dance  his  brother  sergeant  call ! 
The  Senator  at  cricket  urge  the  ball  ; 
The  Bishop  stow  (pontific  luxury!) 
An  hundred  souls  of  turkeys  in  a  pie  ; 
The  sturdy  Squire  to  Gallic  masters  stoop, 
And  drown  his  lands  and  manors  in  a  soup. 
Others  import  yet  nobler  arts  from  France, 
Teach  kings  to  fiddle,  and  make  senates  dance. 
Perhaps  more  high  some  daring  son  may  soar, 
Proud  to  my  list  to  add  one  monarch  more ; 
And,  nobly  conscious,  princes  are  but  things 
Born  for  first  ministers,  as  slaves  for  kings, 
Tyrant  supreme  !  shall  three  estates  command, 
And  make  one  mighty  Dunciad  of  the  land  ! 

"  More  she  had  spoke,  but  yawn'd — All  Nature  nods  : 
What  mortal  can  resist  the  yawn  of  gods  ? 
Churches  and  Chapels  instantly  it  reach'd  ; 

(St  James's  first,  for  leaden  G preach'd ;) 

Then  catch'd  the  Schools;  the  Hall  scarce  kept  awake; 

The  Convocation  gap'd,  but  could  not  speak : 

Lost  was  the  Nation's  sense,  nor  could  be  found, 

While  the  long  solemn  unison  went  round : 

Wide,  and  more  wide,  it  spread  o'er  all  the  realm ; 

Ev'n  Palinurus  nodded  at  the  helm  ; 

The  vapour  mild  o'er  each  Committee  crept ; 

Unfinish'd  treaties  in  each  office  slept ; 

And  chiefless  Armies  doz'd  out  the  campaign ; 

And  Navies  yawn'd  for  orders  on  the  main. 

"  O  -Muse  !  relate,  (for  you  can  tell  alone, 
Wits  have  short  memories,  and  dunces  none,) 
Relate  who  first,  who  last,  resign'd  to  rest ; 
Whose  heads  she  partly,  whose  completely  blest ; 
What  charms  could  faction,  what  ambition  lull, 
The  venal  quiet,  and  intrance  the  dull; 
Till  drown'd  was  Sense  and  Shame,  and  Right  and  Wrong — 
O  sing,  and  hush  the  nations  with  thy  song ! 
*  *  *  *  *'#  *  * 

In  vain,  in  vain — the  all-composing  hour 
Resistless  falls ;  the  Muse  obeys  the  pow'r.  " 
She  comes  !  she  comes  !  the  sable  throne  behold 
Of  Night  primeval,  and  of  Chaos  old  ! 
Before  her  fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay, 
And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away. 
Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires, 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires. 
As  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medea's  strain, 
The  sick'ning  stars  fade  off  the  ethereal  plain ; 
As  Argus's  eyes,  by  Hermes'  wand  opprest, 
Clos'd  one  by  one  to  everlasting  rest ; 
Thus  at  her  felt  approach,  and  secret  might, 
Art  after  Art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night. 
See  skulking  Truth  to  her  old  cavern  fled, 
Mountains  of  Casuistry  heap'd  o'er  her  head ! 
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Philosophy,  that  lean'd  on  Heav'n  before, 

Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 

Physic  of  Metaphysic  begs  defence, 

And  Metaphysic  calls  for  aid  on  Sense ! 

See  Mystery  to  Mathematics  fly ! 

In  vain !  they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  rave,  and  die.  : 

Religion,  blushing,  veils  her  sacred  fires, 

And  unawares  Morality  expires. 

Nor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shine ; 

Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  Divine  j 

Lo  !  thy  dread  empire,  Chaos  !  is  restor'd  j 

Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word : 

Thy  hand,  great  Anarch  !  lets  the  curtain  fall  j 

And  universal  Darkness  buries  All." 
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Mr  Bowles,  himself  a  true  poet, 
thinks  the  Fourth  Book  the  best. 
"  The  objects  of  satire,"  he  says,  "  are 
more  general  and  just:  the  one  is 
cc  nfined  to  persons,  and  those  of  the 
most  insignificant  sort;  the  other  is 
directed  chiefly  to  things,  such  as 
fa  alts  of  education,  false  habits,  and 
faise  taste.  In  polished  and  pointed 
sa  tire,  in  richness  of  versification  and 
imagery,  and  in  the  happy  introduc- 
tion of  characters,  speeches,  figures, 
and  every  sort  of  poetical  ornament 
adapted  to  the  subject,  this  Book 
yields,  in  my  opinion,  to  none  of 
Pope's  writings  of  the  same  kind." 
Excellently  well  said.  But  what  in- 
consistency in  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  "  These  observations  of  Dr 
Warton  are,  in  general,  very  just  and 
sensible."  And  again,  "  I  by  no 
n  cans  think  so  meanly  of  it  as  Dr 
Varton."  Meanly,  indeed !  Why,  he 
has  just  told  us  he  thinks  it  equal  to 
a  ay  thing  of  the  same  kind  Pope  ever 
v  rote.  But  the  distinguished  Winton- 
i:  in  chose  to  speak  nonsense,  rather  than 
speak  harshly  of  old  Joe.  What  are 
I>r  Wrarton's  "  in  general  very  just 
a  ad  sensible  observations?"  "  Our 
poet  was  persuaded  by  Dr  Warbur- 
ton,  unhappily  enough,  to  add  a 
]  \rarth  Book  to  his  finished  piece,  of 
g  uch  a  very  different  cast  and  colour, 
p.s  to  render  it  at  last  one  of  the  most 
iiotley  compositions  there  is,  per- 
haps, any  where  to  be  found  in  the 
-.yorks.of  so  exact  a  writer  as  Pope. 
?or  one  great  purpose  of  this  Fourth 
::3ook  (where,  by  the  way,  the  hero 
loes  nothing  at  all)  was  to  satirize 
md  proscribe  infidels  and  freethink- 
ers, to  leave  the  ludicrous  for  the 
>erious,  Grub  Street  for  theology,  the 
nock-heroic  for  metaphysics — which, 
occasion  a  marvellous  mixture  and 
iumble  of  images  and  sentiments, 


pantomime  and  philosophy,  journals 
and  moral  evidence,  Fleet  Ditch  and 
the  High  Priori  road,  Curl  and 
Clarke."  That  reads  like  a  bit  of  a 
prize-essay  by  a  bachelor  of  arts  in 
the  "  College  of  the  Goddess  in  the 
City."  The  Dunciad  is  rendered  not 
only  a  motley,  but,  perhaps,  the  most 
motley  composition  of  an  exact  writer, 
by  a  Book  added  to  it  when  it  was 
in  a  state  of  perfection — for  as  a  Poem 
in  Three  Books,  u  it  was  clear,  con- 
sistent, and  of  a  piece."  This  is  not 
the  way  to  make  a  poem  motley,  nor 
a  man.  "Motley's  the  suit  I  wear," 
might  have  taught  the  Doctor  better. 
They  who  don't  like  the  Fourth  Book 
can  stop  at  the  end  of  the  Third,  and 
then  the  Poem  is  motley  no  more. 
It  is  in  a  higher  strain  than  the 
Three,  and  why  not  ?  The  goddess 
had  a  greater  empire  than  Warton, 
who  was  a  provincial,  had  ever 
dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy ;  but,  in 
Pope's  wide  imagination,  it  stood 
with  all  its  realms.  The  hero  had  no 
more  to  say  or  to  do — Gibber  was 
banished  to  Cimmeria  for  life,  to 
work  in  the  mines — and  Dulness  had 
forgotten  she  ever  saw  his  face. 

"  Then  rose  the  seed  of  Chaos,  and  of 

Night, 

To  blot  out  order,  and  extinguish  light, 
Of  dull  and  venal  a  new  world  to  mould, 
And  bring  Saturnian  days  of  lead  and 

gold." 

That  long  clumsy  sentence  about  "  a 
marvellous  mixture  and  jumble  of 
images  and  sentiments,"  &c.  &c.  &c., 
is  pure  nonsense.  In  itself,  the 
Fourth  Book  is  most  harmoniously 
constructed  as  a  work  of  art,  and  it 
rises  out  of,  and  ascends  from  the 
Third,  a  completed  creation.  To  <;all 
that  YAWN  mock-heroic,  would  be 
profane — it  is  sublime ! 
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"  Speaking  of  the  Dunciad,"  con- 
tinues the  Doctor,  "  as  a  work  of  art, 
in  a  critical,  not  religious  light,  I 
must  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Fourth  Book  was  foreign 
and  heterogeneous,  and  the  addition 
of  it  is  injudicious,  ill-placed,  and  in- 
congruous, as  any  of  those  similar 
images  we  meet  with  in  Pulci  or 
Ariosto."  The  addition  of  a  Fourth 
Book  to  a  poem,  previously  consist- 
ing of  Three,  is  not  an  image  at  all, 
look  at  it  how  you  will,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  compared  with  u  any  of 
those  dissimilar  images  we  meet  with 
in  Pulci  or  Ariosto."  We  much  ad- 
mire Pulci  and  Ariosto,  especially 
Ariosto,  but  they  and  their  dissimilar 
images  have  no  business  here ;  and 
were  Dr  Joseph  alive  any  where  in 
the  neighbourhood,  we  should  whistle 
in  his  ear  not  to  be  so  ostentatious  in 
displaying  his  Italian  literature,  which 
was  too  thin  to  keep  out  the  rain* 

"  It  is,"  he  keeps  stuttering  on, 
"  like  introducing  a  crucifix  into  one 
of  Teniers's  burlesque  conversation 
pieces."  We  see  no  reason  why  a 
crucifix  should  not  be  in  the  room  of 
a  good  Catholic  during  a  burlesque 
conversation ;  and  Teniers,  if  he  never 
have,  might  have  painted  one  in  such 
a  piece  without  offence,  had  he  chosen 
to  do  so ;  but  the  question  we  ask, 
simply  is,  what  did  Doctor  Joseph 
Warton  mean?  Just  nothing  at  all. 

"  On  the  whole,"  stammereth  the 
Doctor  further  on,  "  the  chief  fault  of 
the  Dunciad  is  the  violence  and  ve- 
hemence of  its  satire."  The  same 
fault  may  be  found  with  vitriolic 
acid,  nay,  with  Richardson's  Ultimate 
Result.  No  doubt,  that  for  many 
domestic  purposes  water  is  prefer- 
able— for  not  a  few,  milk — and  for 
some,  milk  and  water.  But  not  with 
that  latter  amalgam  did  Hannibal 
force  his  way  through  the  Alps. 

But,  softly — the  Doctor  compares 
the  violence  and  vehemence  of  Pope's 
satire — no — not  the  violence  and  ve- 
hemence, but  the  height — to  water — 
but  to  water  rare  among  the  liquid 
elements.  "  And  the  excessive 
height  to  which  it  is  carried,  and 
which  therefore  I  may  compare  to 
that  marvellous  column  of  boiling 
water  near  Mount  Hecla  in  Iceland, 
thrown  upwards,  above  ninety  feet,  by 
the  force  of  subterraneous  fire."  And 
he  adds  in  a  note,  to  please  the  in- 
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credulous,  "  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  our 
great  philosophical  traveller^  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  this  wonderful 
phenomenon." 

"  What  are  the  impressions,"  elo- 
quently asks  the  inspired  Joseph, 
"  left  upon  the  mind  after  a  perusal 
of  this  poem  ?  Contempt,  aversion, 
vexation,  and  anger.  No  sentiments 
that  enlarge,  ennoble,  move,  or  mend 
the  heart !  Insomuch  so,  that  I  know 
a  person  whose  name  would  be  an  or- 
nament to  these  papers,  if  I  were  suf- 
fered to  insert  it,  who,  after  reading 
a  book  of  the  Dunciad,  always  soothes 
himself,  as  he  calls  it,  by  turning  to  a 
canto  of  the  Faery  Queene"  There  is 
no  denying  that  satire  is  apt  to  excite 
the  emotions  the  Doctor  complains  of, 
and  few  more  strongly  than  the  Dun- 
ciad. Yet  what  would  it  be  without 
them — and  what  should  we  be?  But 
other  emotions,  too,  are  experienced  at 
some  of  the  games ;  and  some  of  an 
exalted  kind,  by  innumerable  passages 
throughout  the  poem.  Were  it  not 
so,  this  would  be  a  saturnine  world 
indeed.  Would  we  had  had  the  name 
of  the  wise  gentleman,  that  it  might 
ornament  these  papers,  who  so  fre- 
quently indulged  in  "  contempt,  aver- 
sion, vexation,  and  anger"  over  Pope, 
that  he  might  soothe  himself,  as  he 
called  it,  with  Spenser.  We  wonder 
if  he  occasionally  left  the  bosom  of 
the  Faery  Queene  for  that  of  the  God- 
dess of  Dulness. 

"  This  is  not  the  case  with  that 
very  delightful  poem  Mac-Flecnoe,  from 
which  Pope  has  borrowed  many  hints 
and  images  and  ideas.  But  Dryden's 
poem  was  the  offspring  o'f  contempt, 
and  Pope's  of  indignation  ;  one  is  full 
of  mirth,  and  the  other  of  malignity.  A 
vein  of  pleasantry  is  uniformly  pre- 
served through  the  whole  of  Mac- 
Flecnoe,  and  the  piece  begins  and  ends 
in  the  same  key."  That  very  beauti- 
ful and  delightful  poem,  Mac-Flecnoe! 
That  very  pretty  and  agreeable  water- 
fall, Niagara !  That  very  elegant  and 
attractive  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius  ! 
That  very  interesting  and  animated 
earthquake,  vulgarly  called  the  Great 
Earthquake  at  Lisbon  !  Having  our- 
selves spoken  of  the  good- humour  of 
Dryden,  (some  twenty  pages  back, 
about  the  middle  of  this  article,)  we 
mast  not  find  fault  with  Warton  for 
saying  that  a  vein  of  pleasantry  is  pre- 
served through  the  whole  of  Mac-Flee- 
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noe;  but  -what  thought  Mac-Flecnoe 
himself?  "Ay,  there's  the  rub."  Then 
wh.it  a  vein  of  pleasantry  is  preserved 
through  the  whole  of  Og !  So  light 
anc  delicate  is  the  handling,  that  you 
mu;ht  be  charmed  into  the  soft  delu- 
sion, that  you  beheld  Christopher 
witli  his  Knout. 

'•  Since  the  total  decay,"  innocently 
exclaims  this  estimable  man,  "  was 
foivtold  in  the  Dunciad,  how  many 
very  excellent  pieces  of  criticism,  poe~ 
try,  history,  philosophy,  and  divinity, 
have  appeared  in  this  country,  and  to 
wh.it  a  degree  of  perfection  has  al- 
most every  art,  either  useful  or  ele- 
gait,  been  carried?"  Mr  Bowles — 
mii  abile  dictu — backs  his  old  school- 
master against  the  goddess.  "  Can  it 
be  i  bought,"  says  the  Canon — standing 
up  for  the  age  of  Pope  himself — u  that 
this  period  was  enlightened  by  Young, 
ThDmson,  Glover,  and  many  whose 
characters  reflected  equal  lustre  on 
religion,  morals,  and  philosophy  ?  But 
sucli  is  satire,  when  it  is  not  guided 
by  truth."  All  this  might  have  been 
said  in  fewer  words — "  LOOK  AT 
BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE."  There  is 
not ,  in  the  Dunciad  itself,  an  instance 
of  such  stupidity  recorded,  as  this  in- 
dignant attribution  of  blindness  to  the 
present,  and  to  the  future,  "  as  far  off 
its  coming  shone,"  to  "  the  seed  of 
Ch.-ios  and  old  night,"  by  two  divines, 
editors  both  of  the  works  of  Alexan- 
der Pope,  Esq.  in  eight  (?)  and  in  ten 
volumes. 

Lord  Kames,  in  his  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticism, urges  an  objection  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Dunciad,  which,  if  sustain- 
ed, is  sufficient  to  prove  the  whole 
poc  m  vicious  from  beginning  to  end. 
"This  author  (Pope)  is, guilty  of 
mu  ih  greater  deviation  from  the  rule. 
Du  ness  may  be  imagined  a  Deity  or 
Idol,  to  be  worshipped  by  bad  writers ; 
but  then  some  sort  of  disguise  is  re- 
quisite, some  bastard  virtue  must  be 
bes  towed,  to  give  this  Idol  a  plausible 
appearance.  Yet,  in  the  Dunciad, 
Duiness,  without  the  least  disguise,  is 
male  the  object  of  worship.  The 
mh  d  rejects  such  a  fiction  as  unna- 
tural." Warburton  meets  this  objec- 
tion with  his  usual  fierte  and  acumen. 
"But  is  there  no  bastard  virtue  in  the 
mighty  Mother  of  so  numerous  an  off- 
sprng,  which  she  takes  care  to  bring 
to  1  he  ears  of  kings  ?  Her  votaries 
wonld,  for  this  single  virtue,  prefer 
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her  influence  to  Apollo  and  the  Nine 
Muses.  Is  there  no  bastard  virtue  in 
the  peace  of  which  the  poet  makes  her 
the  author  ? — '  The  goddess  bade 
Britannia  sleep.'  Is  she  not  celebrat- 
ed for  her  beauty,  another  bastard 
virtue? — 'Fate  this  fair  idol  gave.' 
One  bastard  virtue  the  poet  hath 
given  her.;  which,  with  these  sort  of 
critics,  might  make  her  pass  for  a  wit ; 
and  that  is,  her  love  of  a  joke — '  For 
gentle  Duluess  ever  loved  a  joke.'  Her 
delight  in  games  and  races  is  another 
of  her  bastard  virtues,  which  would 
captivate  her  nobler  sons,  and  draw 
them  to  her  shrine;  not  to  speak  of  her 
indulgence  to  young  travellers,  whom 
she  accompanies  as  Minerva  did  Tele- 
machns.  But  of  all  her  bastard 
virtues,  her  FREE-THINKING,  the  vir- 
tue which  she  anxiously  propagates 
amongst  her  followers  in  the  Fourth 
Book,  might,  one  would  think,  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  covered  the 
poet  from  this  censure.  But  had  Mr 
Pope  drawn  her  without  the  least 
disguise,  it  had  not  signified  a  rush. 
Disguised  or  undisguised,  the  poem 
had  been  neither  better  nor  worse, 
and  he  has  secured  it  from  being  re- 
jected as  unnatural  by  ten  thousand 
beauties  of  nature."  This  is  too 
Warburtonian  —  and  Lord  Kames 
must  be  answered  after  another  fa- 
shion, by  'Christopher  North, 

What  would  his  lordship  have? 
That  she  should  be  called  by  some 
other  more  specious  name  ?  By  that 
of  some  quality  to  which  writers  and 
other  men  do  aspire,  and  under  the 
semblance  of  which  Duiness  is 
actually  found  to  mask  itself— as 
Gravity,  Dignity,  Solemnity  ?  Why, 
two  losses  would  thus  be  incurred. 
First,  the  whole  mirth  of  the  poem, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  would  be 
gone.  Secondly,  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  present  name  would  be 
forfeited,  and  a  more  partial  quality 
taken. 

The  vigour  and  strength  of  the  fic- 
tion requires  exactly  what  Pope  has 
done — the  barefaced  acceptance  of 
Duiness  as  the  imperial  power.  The 
poet  acts,  in  fact,  under  a  logical 
necessity.  She  is  really  the  goddess 
under  whose  influence  and  virtue  they, 
her  subjects,  live  ;  whose  inspiration 
sustains  and  governs  their  actions. 
But  it  would  be  against  all  manners 
that  a  goddess  should  not  be  known 
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and  worshipped  under  her  own  au- 
thentic denomination.  To  cheat  her 
followers  out  of  their  worship,  by 
showing  herself  to  them  under  a  diver- 
sity of  false  appearances,  would  have 
been  unworthy  of  her  divinity. 

As  to  the  probability  of  the  fiction, 
the  answer  is  plain  and  ready.  No- 
body asks  for  probability.  Far  other- 
wise. The  bravery  of  the  jest  is  its 
improbability.  There  is  a  wild  au- 
dacity proper  to  the  burlesque  Epos 
which  laughs  at  conventional  rules, 
and  tHe  tame  obligations  of  ordinary 
poetry.  The  absurd  is  one  legitimate 
source  of  the  comic. 

For  example,  are  the  GAMES  pro- 
bable ?  Take  the  reading  to  sleep — 
which  is  purely  witty — a  thing  which 
the  poet  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to 
invent.  It  lies  essentially  on  the 
theme,  being  a  literary  xyay  ;  and  it 
is  indeed  only  that  which  is  continually 
done,  (oh,  us  miserable !)  thrown  into 
poetical  shape.  But  it  is  perfectly 
absurd  and  improbable,  done  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  represented — not 
therefore  to  be  blamed,  but  therefore 
to  be  commended  with  cachinnation 
while  the  world  endures. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Dunces  are 
there,  not  for  the  business  of  saying 
what  they  think  of  themselves,  or  not 
that  alone,  but  they  must  say  that 
which  we  think  of  them.  They  must 
act  from  motives  from  which  men  do 
not  act.  They  must  aspire  to  be  dull, 
and  be  proud  of  their  dulness.  They 
must  emulate  one  another's  dulness, 
or  they  are  unfaithful  votaries.  In 
short,  they  are  poetically  made,  and 
should  be  so  made,  to  do,  consciously 
and  purposely,  that  which,  in  real 
life,  they  do  undesignedly  and  un- 
awares. 

Lord  Kames  goes  wrong — and  very 
far  wrong  indeed— though  Warburton 
was  not  the  man  to  set  him  right — 
through  applying  to  a  composition 
extravagantly  conceived  —  an  epic 
extravaganza — rules  of  writing  that 
belong  to  a  sober  and  guarded  species. 
In  a  comedy,  you  make  a  man  play 
the  fool  without  his  knowing  that  he 
is  one ;  because  that  is  an  imitation 
of  human  manners.  And  if  you  iron- 
ically praise  the  virtues  of  a  villain, 
you  keep  the  veil  of  irony  throughout. 
You  do  not  now  and  then  forget  your- 
self, and  call  him  a  villain  by  that 
name.  But  the  spirit  and  rule  of  the 
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poem  here  is,  that  discretion  and  so- 
briety are  thrown  aside.  Here  is  no 
imitation  of  manners — no  veil.  The 
persons  of  the  poem,  under  the  hand 
of  the  poet,  are  something  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  wicked  ghosts  who  come 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Gnossian 
Ehadamanthus  ;  and  whom  he,  by  the 
divine  power  of  his  judgment-seat, 
constrains  to  bear  witness  against 
themselves.  The  poor  ghosts  do  it, 
knowing  that  they  condemn  them- 
selves. Here  the  mirth  of  the  poet 
makes  the  Dull  glorify  themselves  by 
recounting  each  misdeed  under  its 
proper  appellation. 

Joseph  Warton  mistakes  the  whole 
matter  as  much  as  Lord  Kames. 
"  Just  criticism,"  says  he,  "  calls  on 
us  also  to  point  out  some  of  the  pas- 
sages that  appear  exceptionable  in 
the  Dunciad.  Such  is  the  hero's  first 
speech,  in  which,  contrary  to  all  de- 
corum and  probability,  he  addresses 
the  goddess  Dulness,  without  disguis- 
ing her  as  a  despicable  being,  and 
even  calls  himself  fool  and  blockhead. 
For  a  person  to  be  introduced  speak- 
ing thus  of  himself,  is  in  truth  unna- 
tural and  out  of  character."  Would 
that  the  Doctor  had  been  alive  to  be 
set  at  ease  on  this  point  by  our  ex- 
planations— but  he  is  dead.  They 
would  have  quieted  his  mind,  too,  about 
the  celebrated  speech  of  Aristarchus. 
"  In  Book  IV.,"  he  adds,  "  is  such 
another  breach  of  truth  and  decorum, 
in  making  Aristarchus  (Bentley)  abuse 
himself,  and  laugh  at  his  own  labours. 

"  The  mighty  scholiast,  whose  unweary'd 

pains 
Made  Horace  dull,  and  humbled  Maro's 

strains, 
Turn  what  they  will  to  verse,  their  toil 

is  vain, 
Critics  like  me    shall    make  it  prose 

again. 

For  Attic  phrase  in  Plato  let  them  seek, 
I  poach  in  Suidas  for  unlicens'd  Greek. 
For  thee  we  dim  the  eyes,  and  stuff  the 

head 
With  all  such  reading   as  was  never 

read : 
For  thee  explain  a  thing  till  all  men 

doubt  it, 
And  write  about  it,  Goddess,  and  about 

it." 

If  Bentley  has  turned  Horace  and 
Milton  (Warton  blunderingly  reads 
Maro)  into  prose  by  his  emendations, 
(Milton  assuredly  he  has—Pope  may 
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be  wrong  about  Horace,)  he  has  ren- 
dered vast  service  to  the  empire  of 
Dullness ;  and  it  would  be  quite  un- 
reasonable that  he  should  not  claim 
of  the  goddess  all  merited  reward 
and  honour,  by  announcing  exactly 
this  achievement.  With  what  face 
cor  Id  he  pretend  to  her  favour  by  tell- 
ing her  that  he  had  restored  the  text 
of  two  great  poets  to  its  original 
purity  and  lustre  ?  She  would  have 
ordered  him  to  instant  execution  or  to 
a  perpetual  dungeon. 

Finally,  how  happened  it  that  such 
perspicacious  personages  as  Lord 
Kames  and  Dr  Warton,  to  say  no- 
thi  ig  of  their  hoodwinked  followers, 
should  have  thus  objected  to  the  pas- 
sages and  speeches  singled  out  for 
cor  demnation,  as  if  they  alone  de- 
served it,  without  perceiving  that  the 
whole  poem,  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last,  was,  on  their  principle,  liable  to 
the  same  fatal  objection  ?  And  what, 
on  their  principle,  would  they  have 
thought,  had  they  ever  read  it,  of 
MccFlecnoe  f 

Pope  takes  the  name  Dulness  large- 
ly, for  the  oifuscation  of  heart  and 
he?,d.  He  said,  long  before, 

"  Want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense;  " 
and  he  now  seems  to  think  himself 
warranted  in  attributing  vices  and 
corruptions  to  a  clouded  understand- 
ing— so  to  Dulness.  At  least,  the 
darkness  and  weakness  of  the  moral 
reason  came  under  the  protection  of 
the  mighty  mother — the  daughter  of 
Ch.ios  and  of  Night.  She  fosters  the 
disorder  and  the  darkness  of  the  soul. 
Mere  bluntness  and  inertness  of  in- 
tellect, which  the  name  would  sug- 
gest, he  never  confines  himself  to. 
Of  sharp  misused  power  of  mind, 
too,  she  is  the  tutelary  goddess. 
Errors  which  mind  arrives  at  by  too 
mu  :h  subtlety,  by  self-blinding  acti- 
vity, serve  her  purpose  and  the  poet's; 
anc1  so  some  names  of  powerful  intel- 
lect s  are  included,  which,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  their  merits,  indeed,  had  better 
been  left  out.  So  the  science  of  .ma- 
thematics, far  overstepping,  as  the 
poet  conceives,  the  boundary  of  its 
legitimate  activity — 

"  Mad  Mathesis  alone 

No^v  running  round  the  circle,  finds  it 
square." 

The  real  foe  of  Dulness,  then,  is 


Truth — not  simply  wit  or  genius.  The 
night  of  mind  is  all  that  Dulness  la- 
bours to  produce.  Misdirected  wit 
and  genius  help  on  this  consumma- 
tion, and  therefore  deserve  her  smile — 
all  the  more  that  they  are  her  born 
enemies,  turned  traitors  to  their  native 
cause ;  and  most  formidable  enemies 
too,  had  they  remained  faithful. 
Needs  must  she  load  them  with  dig- 
nity and  emoluments.  Trace  the 
thought.  The  poem  begins  from  the 
real  dull  Dunces ;  and  their  goddess 
isDnlness,  inevitably:  nothing  can  be 
gainsaid  there.  This  is  the  central 
origin.  Go  on.  Pert  or  lively  dunces, 
who  are  not  real  duil,  will  come  in  of 
due  course.  And  from  that  first  foun- 
dation the  poet  may  lawfully  go  on 
to  bring  in  perverted  intelligence  and 
moral  vitiation  of  the  soul.  Keclin- 
ing  on  our  swing-chair — and  waiting 
for  the  devil — with  the  JEneid  in  the 
one  hand  and  the  Dunciad  in  the 
other,  we  have  this  moment  made  a 
remarkable  discovery  in  ancient  and 
in  modern  classic  poetry.  Virgil,  in 
his  eighth  book,  tells  us  that  the  pious 
JEneas,  handling  and  examining  with 
delight  the  glorious  shield  which  the 
Sire  of  the  Forge  has  fabricated  for 
him,  wonders  to  peruse,  storied  there 
in  prophetical  sculptures,  the  fates 
and  exploits,  and  renown,  of  his  earth- 
subduing  descendants.  In  one  of 
these  fore-shadowing  representations 
— that  of  the  decisive  sea-fight  off  the 
promontory  of  Actinm — you  might 
believe  that,  under  the  similitude  of 
the  conflict  and  victory  which  deli- 
vered the  sovereignty  of  the  Koman 
world  into  the  hand  of  Augustus,  the 
sly  Father  of  the  Fire  has  willed  by 
hints  to  prefigure  an  everlasting  war 
of  light  and  darkness,  the  irreconcil- 
able hostility  of  the  Wits  and  Dunces, 
and  the  sudden  interposition  of  somo 
divine  poet,  clothed  with  preternatu- 
ral power,  for  the  "  foul  dissipation 
and  forced  rout"  of  the  miscreated 
multitude. 

The  foe,  whose  pretensions  to  the 
empire  of  the  world  are  to  be  signally 
defeated,  advances  to  the  combat — 
"  ope  barbarica  " — helped  with  a  con- 
federacy of  barbarians.  Queen  Dul- 
ness herself  is  characteristically  de- 
scribed as  heartening  and  harking 
forward  her  legions  with  pure 
noise. 
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"  REGINA  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agmina 

sistro," 

that  is,  rather  with  her  father  Chaos's 
drum,  or  the  drum  native  to  the  land 
of   D  ulness.      Either  interpretation 
forcibly  marks  out  the  most  turbulent 
and  unintellectual  of  all  musical  in- 
struments ;  and  we  think  at  once  of 
her  mandate  on  a  later  day, 
"  'Tis  yours  to  shake  the  soul 
With  thunder  rumbling  from  the  mus- 
tard-bowl." 

The  contending  powers  are  presented 
under  a  bold  allegory. 

"  Onanigenumque    Deum    MONSTRA    et 

LATKATOR  Anujpis, 
Contra  NEPTUNUM  et  Venerem,  con- 

traque  Minervam, 
Tela  tenent." 

Neptune  prefigures  this  island,  the 
confessed  ruler  of  the  waves,  and  the 
precise  sp*ot  of  the  globe  vindicated,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  two  great  poets  from 
the  reign  of  D  ulness.  Venus  is  here 
understood  in  her  noblest  character, 
as  the  Alma  Venus  of  Lucretius's  in- 
vocation, as  the  Power  of  Love  and 
the  Beautiful  in  the  Universe.  The 
Goddess  of  Wisdom  speaks  for  herself. 
Against  them  a  heterogeneous  rabble 
of  monsters  direct  their  artillery,  un- 
der a  dog-headed  barking  protagonist, 
(what  a  chosen  symbol  of  an  impu- 
dent, wide-mouthed,  yelping  Bayes !) 
the  ringleader  of  the  Cry  of  Dunces. 

Behold  the  striking  and  principal 
figure  of  the  poet  himself,  armed  and 
ready  to  loose  from  his  hand  his  un- 
erring shafts. 

"  Actius  haec  cernens  arcum  intendebat 
Apollo 

Desuper." 

The  poet,  impersonated  in  the  pa- 
tron god  of  all  true  poets,  is  high 
Virgilian  ;  and  the  proud  station  and 
posture,  and  the  godlike  annihilating 
menace  of  that  "  DESUPER  "  is  equally 
picturesque  and  sublime. 

The  same  verse  continued  brings 
out  the  effect  of  the  god's,  or  of  the 
poet's  interposition,  in  the  instanta- 
neous consternation  and  utter  scatter- 
ing of  the  rascal  rout. 
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"  . .  Omnis  eo  terrore  .ZEgyptus  et  Indus, 
Oinuis  Arabs,  omnes  vertebant  terga 
Sabrei." 

The  entire  progeny  of  barbarism  are 
off,  in  full  precipitation,  for  a  place  of 
refuge,  if  harbour  or  haven  may  be 
had.  Or,  as  the  same  inspired  bard 
elsewhere  has  it — "  fugere  ferae" — 
the  wild  beasts  have  fled. 

The  triumph  is  complete.  The  pa- 
nic seizes  their  imperial  mistress  her- 
self, who,  turning  her  prow,  sweeps 
with  all  sails  set  from  the  lost  battle. 

"  Ipsa  videbatur  ventis  RE  GIN  A  vocatis 
Vela  dare   et  laxos  jam  jamque  im- 

mittere  funes  ; 
Illam   inter  caedes,  pallentem  morte 

futura, 
Fecerat  Ignipotens  undis  et  lapyge 

ferri." 

And  why  is  Augustus  made  Victor  ? 
Does  not  his  name  stand,  to  all  time, 
as  the  emperor  of  good  letters  ?  Is 
an  Augustan  age  a  less  precise  and 
potential  phrase  for  a  golden  age  of 
the  arts,  than  a  Saturnian  age  for  the 
same  of  .the  virtues?  And  why  is 
Antony  beaten  ?  Surely,  because  he 
represents  the  collective  Antony- 
Lumpkinism  of  literature.  And  what 
has  the  dear  Cleopatra  to  do  in  the 
fight  ?  The  meretricious  gipsy — the 
word  is  Virgil's  own— by  her  illicit 
attractions,  and  by  the  dusk  grain  of 
her  complexion,  doubly  expresses  to 
the  life  the  foul  daughter  of  Night, 
whom  the  Dunces  obey  and  worship. 

Vulcan,  says  Virgil,  made  the  shield, 
like  a  god,  knowing  the  future.  But 
here  Virgil  makes  Vulcan.  And  we 
have  now  seen  enough  fully  to  justify 
the  later  popular  tradition  of  his  coun- 
try in  steadfastly  attributing  to  him 
the  fame  of  an  arch-wizard.  Looking 
at  the  thing  in  this  light,  we  derive 
extreme  consolation  from  the  final 
augurous  words  of  our  last  citation — 
"  pallentem  morte  futura" — which  we 
oppose  with  confidence  to  the  appal- 
ling final  prophecy  of  Pope,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  goddess  is,  as  the 
nymphs  were  said  to  be,  exceedingly 
long-lived,  but  not  immortal. 
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ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE — CONSTABLE. 


THE  appearance  of  the  second 
edition  of  Leslie's  Life  of  Con- 
stable invites  attention  to  this  truly 
English  and  original  artist.  We 
ha  ye  read  this  volume  with  much 
interest.  It  is  a  graceful  homage 
paid  by  a  great  living  painter  to 
the  memory  of  one  who  is  no  more : 
a  kindly,  and,  as  we  believe,  an 
honest  testimony  to  the  moral  and 
professional  worth  of  one  whose 
works  stand  out  with  a  striking  and 
distinct  character  in  the  English 
school  of  landscape  -  painting,  and 
which,  we  are  confident,  will  retain 
tho  place  which  they  have  slowly 
gained  in  public  estimation,  as  long 
as  a  feeling  of  pictorial  truth,  in  its 
more  elevated  sense,  and  as  distinct 
from  a  mere  literal  imitation  of  de- 
tails, shall  continue  to  endure.  Mr 
Leslie  has  accomplished  his  task  with 
skill  as  well  as  good  sense ;  for,  keep- 
ing the  labours  of  the  editor  entirely 
in  the  background,  he  has  made  Con- 
stable his  own  biographer — the  work 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  extracts 
from  his  notes,  journals,  and  corre- 
spondence, linked  together  by  the 
slenderest  thread  of  narrative.  Story 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  there  was 
none  to  tell ;  for,  among  the  prover- 
bi  illy  uneventful  lives  of  artists,  that 
of  Constable  was  perhaps  the  least 
eventful.  His  birth — his  adoption  of 
painting  as  a  profession  (for  he  was 
originally  destined  pulverem  collegisse 


in  the  drier  duties  of  a  miller) — his 
marriage,  after  a  long  attachment,  on 
which  parents  had  looked  frowningly, 
but  which  the  lovers,  by  patient 
endurance  and  confidence  in  each 
other,  brought  to  a  successful  issue—- 
his death,  just  when  he  had  begun  to 
feel  that  the  truth  and  originality  of 
his  style  were  becoming  better  appre- 
ciated both  abroad  and  at  home ; 
these,  with  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
anxieties  for  a  rising  family,  which 
diversify  the  married  life  with  alter- 
nate joys  und  sorrows,  form,  in  truth, 
the  only  incidents  in  his  history.  The 
incidents  of  a  painter's  life,  in  fact, 
are  the  foundation  of  his  character, 
the  gradual  development  to  his  own 
mind  of  the  principles  of  his  art ;  and 
with  Constable's  thoughts  and  opi- 
nions, his  habits  of  study,  the  growth 
of  his  style — if  that  term  can  be 
applied  to  the  manner  of  one  whose 
great  anxiety  it  was  to  have  no  dis- 
tinguishable style  whatever — with  his 
manly,  frank,  affectionate,  and  some- 
what hasty  disposition,  with  his  strong 
self-reliance,  and,  as  we  may  some- 
times think,  his  overweening  self- 
esteem— rhis  strength  of  mind  and  his 
weaknesses — this  volume  makes  us 
familiarly  acquainted. 

Constable  was  born  in  1776,  at 
East  Bergholt  in  Sussex.  His  father 
was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that 
the  artist  (one  of  six  children)  ulti- 
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mately  inherited  £4000  as  his  share 
of  the  succession.  He  was  thus  en- 
tirely exempted  from  the  res  angusta 
with  which  artists  have  so  often  to 
labour  ;  although,  with  the  character- 
istic improvidence  of  his  profession, 
we  still  find  that  he  had  enough  to 
do  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Born 
delicate,  he  grew  up  a  strong  and 
healthy  boy,  and  was  intended  by  his 
father,  who  had  succeeded  by  pur- 
chase or  inheritance  to  sundry  wind 
and  water  mills,  for  a  miller.  Nay, 
for  about  a  year,  Constable  actually 
performed  that  duty  at  one  of  his 
father's  mills,  and,  it  is  said,  faithfully 
and  assiduously.  Yet  he  contrived  to 
turn  even  this  episode  in  his  life  to 
some  advantage.  He  treasured  up  a 
multitude  of  mental  studies  of  clouds 
and  skies,  which,  to  the  wind-miller, 
are  always  objects  of  peculiar  interest, 
and  acquired  that  familiarity  with 
mills  and  their  adjuncts  which  justi- 
fied his  brother's  observation— "  When 
I  look  at  a  mill  painted  by  John,  I 
see  that  it  will  go  round,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  with  those  by  other 
artists." 

Even  before  his  short  trial  of  a  mil- 
ler's life,  his  love  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing had  shown  itself;  but,  receiving 
little  countenance  from  his  father, 
he  had  established  a  little  sanctuary 
of  his  own  in  a  workshop  of  a  neigh- 
bouring plumber  and  glazier,  John 
Dunthorne,  a  man  of  some  intelligence, 
and  himself  an  indefatigable  artist  on 
an  humble  scale.  His  mother,  who 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  had  some- 
thing like  a  prophetic  anticipation  of 
his  future  eminence,  procured  him  an 
introduction  to  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
who  frequently  visited  his  mother,  the 
dowager  Lady  Beaumont,  then  resid- 
ing at  Dedham.  The  sight  of  a  beau- 
tiful Claude— "The  Hagar"— which 
Sir  George  generally  carried  with  him 
wher  he  travelled,  and  of  some  water- 
colour  drawings  by  Girtin,  which 
Sir  George  advised  him  to  study  as 
examples  of  truth  and  breadth,  seem 
to  have  determined  his  wavering  re- 
solution to  become  a  painter;  and  the 
combined  influence  of  Claude  and  Gir- 
tin may,  indeed,  be  traced  more  or 
less  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
practice.  His  father  appeared  at  last 
to  have  given  a  reluctant  consent,  and 
the  mill  was  abandoned  for  the  paint- 
ing-room^ or  rather  for  the  study  of 
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nature  in  the  open  air,  among  the 
forest  glades  and  by  the  still  streams 
of  Suffolk. 

Suffolk,  certainly,  might  not  appear 
at  first  sight  to  be  the  place  which  one 
would  choose  for  the  education  of  a 
great  painter.  Mountains  it  has  none ; 
to  the  sublimity  arising  from  lake  or 
precipice,  or  the  desolate  expanse  of 
moor  and  fell,  it  has  no  pretension ; 
from  the  spots  where  Constable  chiefly 
studied,  even  the  prospect  of  old  ocean 
was  shut  out ;  the  country  presented, 
as  he  himself  describes  it,  only  gentle 
declivities,  luxuriant  meadow  flats, 
sprinkled  with  flocks  and  herds,  quiet 
but  clear  streams,  villages,  farms, 
woodlands — 
"  The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blpssom'd 

vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank  and  gliding 

sail." 

What  influence  scenery  of  a  higher 
class  might  have  had  on  Constable's 
mind,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  as  it 
was,  the  narrow  circuit  of  a  few  miles 
round  Bergholt,  within  which  the 
materials  of  his  pictures  are  chiefly 
found,  became  for  him  the  epitome 
of  English  nature  ;  and  he  associated 
the  very  ideal  of  beauty  with  those 
quiet  nooks  and  scenes  of  tranquillity 
and  amenity,  where  he  had  first  ex- 
ercised his  pencil,  and  amidst  which 
in  after  life  he  loved  to  linger. 

And  in  truth,  to  a  creative  mind — 
for  uit  is  the  soul  that  sees,"  and 
renders  back  its  vision — how  much  of 
beauty,  picturesque  variety,  nay,  un- 
der certain  aspects  and  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere,  how  much  of  gran- 
deur existed  within  this  narrow  cir- 
cle !  A  friend  of  ours  has  maintained 
an  ingenious  thesis,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  bad  day  in  nature  ; 
though  whether,  after  the  aspect  of 
the  present  summer,  he  retains  his 
opinion,  we  think  may  be  questioned. 
Constable  certainly  held  a  similar 
theory  "with  regard  to  beauty  in 
landscape.  "Madam,"  said  he  to  a 
lady  who  had  denounced  some  object 
as  ugly — "  there  is  nothing  ugly.  I 
never  saw  an  ugly  thing  in  my 
life ;  for  let  the  form  of  an  object  be 
what  it  may,  light,  shade,  and  per- 
spective will  always  make  it  beauti- 
ful." This,  indeed,  was  the  talisman 
with  which  he  worked ;  light  and 
shade — the  magic  of  chiaro-scuro  ap- 
plied to  the  simple  elements  of  form 
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which  the  rich  pastures  and  woods  of 
Suffolk  afforded,  and  a  power  of  exhi- 
biting the  varied  influences  and  cha- 
racter of  the  skies,  which,  if  it  has 
been  equalled  by  Turner,  Calcott, 
jind  Fielding,  has  certainly  never  been 
.surpassed  by  any  British  landscape- 
painter. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  those 
pictures  of  tranquil  English  nature 
•\vhich  Constable's  landscapes  afford  ; 
— not  professing  to  follow  the  details 
of  any  particular  picture,  but  em- 
iDodying  from  recollection  a  few  of 
n;heir  leading  features,  as  exhibited 
mder  those  lights  or  atmospheric  ef- 
fects, which  he  generally  selected  as 
n  harmony  with  the  sentiment  of  his 
.scenes. 

We  are  standing,  for  instance,  on  a 
oroken  foreground,  across  which  the 
brier,  the  dog-rose,  and  the  white 
oindweed  have  clasped  themselves  in 
rantastic  tendrils.  The  white  hemlock 
shoots  up  rankly  by  the  hedge,  and 
ihe  tall  bulrush  and  water-lily  mark 
the  course  of  the  little  stream  which 
is  sliding  noiselessly  past  among  the 
grass.  It  is  early  morning,  as  we  see 
by  the  long  oblique  shadows.  Yet 
industry  is  already  at  work.  The 
wheel  of  that  weather-stained  and 
lichen-covered  mill— call  it  Flatford 
if  you  will — is  in  motion,  and  the 
dripping  water,  glancing  in  the  mor- 
ning sun,  descends  from  the  cogs  in  a 
shower  of  diamonds.  The  stream  that 
supplies  the  mill  is  crossed  further 
down  by  a  rustic  bridge,  as  picturesque 
as  it  is  inconvenient.  Beyond,  and 
towards  the  centre,  a  long  wooded 
lane  stretches  out  towards  the  hori- 
zon, close  and  overarching  at  top, 
but  with  the  sunbeams  straggling  in 
between  the  trunks,  and  checkering 
the  cool  road  with  a  network  of  light 
and  shadow.  About  midway,  a  small 
spring,  trickling  from  a  bank,  has  been 
collected  in  a  rude  stone  trough,  for 
the  refreshment  of  panting  horse  and 
wayworn  traveller;  beside  which  two 
market  wains — the  one  on  its  way  to 
the  neighbouring  town,  the  other  re- 
turning from  it — have  stopped.  The 
horses  are  watering ;  the  waggoners 
gossiping  over  the  news,  or  smoking 
together  the  calumet  of  peace  ;  while 
a  group  of  urchins,  in  whom  the  em- 
bryo ostler  or  future  strapper  are 
easily  detected,  are  looking  on  with 
that  interest  in  all  that  concerns  horse- 
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flesh  which  distinguishes  the  rising 
members  of  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion. Beyond  the  lane  are  gentle  hills, 
"  rounded  about  by  the  low  wavering 
sky" — some  smoke  indicating  the  mar- 
ket-town, and  the  spire  of  the  village 
church  leading  the  eye  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  crowning  the  cheerful  sere- 
nity of  the  landscape. 

The  day  advances,  and  the  scene  is 
changed.  In  the  foreground  we  have 
a  building-yard  by  the  river.  Boats 
and  barges  are  seen  in  their  rise,  pro- 
gress, decline,  and  fall ; — some  com- 
pleted, some  exhibiting  merely  their 
skeletons  upon  the  stocks ;  some  blis- 
tering in  the  sun  beside  the  broken 
pier ;  some,  which  have  seen  better 
days,  now  entirely  out  of  commission, 
and  falling  to  pieces  among  the  mud ; — 
placed  in  all  attitudes,  and  projecting 
broad  and  picturesque  shadows  along 
the  ground.  But  these  shadows  are 
soft  and  transparent,  not  dark  and 
cutting ;  for  the  sultry  haze  which 
rises  steaming  from  all  around,  makes 
the  summer  sunshine  veiled  and  dim. 
All  nature  is  in  a  state  of  indolence. 
The  lazy  Stour  sleeps  beneath  his 
fringes  of  elm  and  willow :  a  deep- 
laden  barge  comes  leisurely  along,  as 
if  anxious  not  to  disturb  his  slumbers : 
the  horse  has  plainly  enough  to  do  to 
make  out  his  four  miles  an  hour ;  and 
there  is  a  dog  on  deck  who  seems  ner- 
vous about  hydrophobia.  The  man 
at  the  bow,  depressing  his  head  and 
elevating  the  lower  part  of  his  person 
to  an  American  angle  of  elevation, 
has  thrown  his  sturdy  limbs  across 
yon  well- stuffed  sacks  of  wheat,  on 
their  way  to  Flatford  mill.  Mercy  en 
us  !  what  can  that  fellow  in  the  stern 
be  about,  pretending  to  steer?  Just 
as  we  suspected — fast  asleep,  with  his 
hand  on  the  helm. 

Another  change — from  the  building- 
yard  to  the  corn-field.  The  wind  has 
risen  as  the  day  advanced,  and  driven 
off  to  the  west  the  veil  of  vapour 
which  had  concealed  the  sun.  The 
clouds  ride  high  in  heaven ;  and  we 
see  by  their  roll  and  motion  that  there 
is  a  refreshing  air  astir ; — and  there  is 
need  of  it  in  this  field  of  golden  grain, 
framed,  as  it  were,  in  the  solid  green 
of  those  groves,  and  over  which  the 
gray  tower  of  Dedham  church  (which 
somehow  or  other  finds  its  way  into 
all  these  combinations  of  scenery) 
rises  straight  and  motionless  against 
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the  rounded  forms  of  the  ever-shifting 
sky.  All  here  speaks  of  bustle  and 
cheerful  activity,  peace  and  plenty. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  scene, 
and  think  for  a  moment  of  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws.  Behind  the  stal- 
wart band  of  reapers  lie  the  heaps  of 
sheaves  that  have  already  fallen  be- 
neath their  sickle ;  the  tall  grain, 
swept  by  the  wind,  waves  firm  before 
them  like  a  hostile  rank  yet  unbroken  ; 
while  the  lord,  as  he  is  called  in  Suf- 
folk, or  leading  man  among  the  reapers 
and  mowers,  stands  in  advance  of  the 
rest,  as  if  urging  a  final  charge.  In 
truth,  there  has  been  rather  a  lull 
among  the  workmen ;  for,  breezy  as 
the  day  is,  still  it  is  hot — the  dinner- 
hour  is  nigh,  and  there  is  a  visible 
anxiety  evinced  for  the  arrival  of  the 
commissariat.  At  last  it  is  seen  in 
the  offing  :  the  reapers,  "  sagacious  of 
their  quarry  from  afar,"  gather  new 
vigour  from  the  sight ;  and  yonder 
tall  fellow — an  Irishman,  we  are  posi- 
tive even  at  this  distance — seizing 
his  sickle  like  one  inspired,  is  actually 
working  double  tides. 

But  stay,  we  have  got  into  wilder 
quarters,  and  here  has  been  a  storm. 
Ay,  we  thought  the  clouds,  after 
such  a  sultry  morning,  were  not  roll- 
ing themselves  into  those  ominous 
gray  volumes  for  nothing.  Broken 
ground  lies  before  us  in  front,  seem- 
ingly part  of  an  old  gravel-pit,  down 
which  winds  a  break-neck  path,  lost 
at  yonder  turning.  Beneath  us,  a 
level  flat,  where  the  sullen  verdure 
of  the  vegetation  betrays  the  marshy, 
reedy,  sterile  character  of  the  soil. 
Pools  of  water,  here  and  there  se't 
amidst  the  swampy  green,  reflect  the 
dark  and  watery  clouds  that  are  scud- 
ding above  them.  The  lavender,  the 
water-lily,  the  mallow,  the  fern,  the 
fox-glove,  luxuriate  here ;  abundant 
food  for  botany,  but  not  exactly  in  the 
place  one  would  choose  for  botanizing 
— particularly,  as  is  the  case  this  mo- 
ment, within  an  hour  of  sundown. 
Beyond  the  flat,  the  traces  of  a  range 
of  low  hills,  their  outline  at  present 
lost  in  rain.  Overhead,  a  spongy  sky, 
darkening  into  a  lurid  gloom  to  the 
right ;  for  there  the  laden  thunder- 
clouds are  about  to  discharge  their 
freight ;  and  right  underneath,  in  the 
middle  distance,  an  unhappy  wind- 
mill, which  has  shortened  sail  during 
the  preparatory  blast,  stands  glim- 
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mering  like  a  ghost  through  the  gloom, 
obviously  on  the  eve  of  the  deluge. 
What  may  be  the  probable  fate  of  the 
miller  and  his  men  in  this  conjuncture, 
humanity,  of  course,  declines  to  con- 
template; but,  turning  towards  the 
left,  sees  the  sun  struggling  through 
the  opening  eyelids  of  the  clouds,  the 
leaden  hue  of  the  sky  on  the  right 
breaking  off  into  a  lustrous  haze,  and 
a  rainbow  growing  into  form  and 
colour,  which,  as  it  spans  the  drip- 
ping landscape  from  east  to  west, 
gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  combina- 
tions which  even  this  limited  range  of 
scenery  evidently  presented  to  the  eye 
and  fancy  of  a  man  like  Constable ;  nor 
is  it  wonderful,  after  all,  that  to  such 
materials,  unpretending  as  they  seem, 
an  artist  embued  with  a  genuine  love 
of  nature  should  have  succeeded  in 
imparting  a  peculiar  charm,  and  a 
never-ending  freshness  and  variety. 
Amidst  scenes  of  the  same  tranquil 
cast  did  Hobbima  and  Waterlo  find 
the  subjects  of  those  soothing  pictures, 
the  spell  of  which  is  acknowledged 
equally  by  the  profound  student  of 
art  and  the  simple  admirer  of  nature. 
Scenes  not  materially  different  in  their 
character  did  Ruysdael  envelope  in 
grandeur,  depicting,  as  Constable  ex- 
presses it  in  one  of  his  lectures,  u  those 
solemn  days  peculiar  to  his  country,  and 
to  ours,  when,  without  storm,  large 
rolling  clouds  scarcely  permit  a  ray  of 
sunlight  to  break  the  shades  of  the 
forest."  And  amidst  the  selfsame 
scenes — the  same  forest-lanes,  and 
brooks,  and  woods,  and  waters — with 
the  same  happy  accompaniments  of 
rustic  incidents,  occupations,  or  amuse- 
ments— did  Constable's  predecessor, 
Gainsborough,  find  his  academy. 

Very  early  in  Constable's  career, 
he  adopted  the  principle  which  regu- 
lated through  life  the  character  of  his 
painting.  "  There  is  room  enough," 
he  writes,  after  considering  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1802 — '•'•There  is  room  enough 
for  a  natural  painter.  The  great  vice 
of  the  present  day  is  bravura — an 
attempt  to  do  something  beyond  the 
truth.  Fashion  always  had,  and  al- 
ways will  have,  its  day  ;  but  truth  in 
all  things  only  will  last,  and  can  only 
have  just  claims  on  posterity."  Here, 
indeed,  he  felt,  and  justly,  that  there 
was  an  opening  for  him  in  the  school 
of  English  landscape.  Gainsborough, 
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who  had  first  communicated  truth  and 
life  to  the  treatment  of  the  genuine 
scenery  of  England,  was  no  more.  It 
is  fr.me,  the  grosser  absurdities  of  the 
Smiths  of  Chichester,  and  the  other 
contpounders  of  landscapes  secundum 
arttm,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
the  engravings  of  Woollet,  in  whose 
penbrmances  a  kind  of  pictorial  mil- 
lennium appears  to  be  realized ;  where 
the  English  cottage  stands  side  by  side 
wit  i  the  Italian  villa,  and  Norfolk 
bumpkins  are  seen  making  love  to 
Arcadian  shepherdesses  knitting  be- 
neath the  pillars  of  a  Doric  temple — 
the,se  noxious  grafts  of  a  conventional 
taste  upon  the  healthy  stem  of  our 
nat  ve  landscape-painting  had  disap- 
peared. But  still,  the  influence  of  this 
conventional  taste  in  a  great  measure 
remained — shown  in  the  established 
belief  that  subject  made  the  picture, 
and  necessitating,  as  was  supposed, 
the  exclusive  adoption  of  certain 
established  modes  of  composition, 
colouring,  and  treatment,  from  which 
the  hardy  experimentalist  who  should 
first  attempt  to  deviate  was  sure, 
for  a  time  at  least,  to  encounter 
opposition ;  or,  what  was  more  pro- 
bable, entire  neglect. 

"  In  art,"  says  Constable,  writing 
in  1829,  "  there  are  two  modes  by 
which  men  aim  at  distinction.  In  the 
one,  by  a  careful  application  to  what 
others  have  accomplished,  the  artist 
inmates  their  works,  or  selects  and 
combines  their  various  beauties ;  in 
the  other,  he  seeks  excellence  at  its 
primitive  source,  nature.  In  the  first, 
he  forms  a  style  upon  the  study  of 
picvures,  and  produces  either  imita- 
tion or  eclectic  art ;  in  the  second,  by 
a  c  ose  observation  of  nature,  he  dis- 
covers  qualities  existing  in  her  which 
ha^  e  never  been  portrayed  before, 
anc  thus  forms  a  style  which  is  ori- 
gin il.  The  results  of  the  one  mode, 
as  they  repeat  that  with  which  the 
eye  is  already  familiar,  are  soon  re- 
cog  nised  and  estimated ;  while  the 
ad^  ances  of  the  artist  on  a  new  path 
must  necessarily  be  slow — for  few  are 
abl )  to  judge  of  that  which  deviates 


from  the  usual  course,  or  are  qualified 
to  appreciate  original  studies"  In  this 
passage  is  contained,  both  the  prin- 
ciple of  Constable's  painting,  and  the 
history  of  its  results :  for,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  so  little  do  general 
observers  look  at  nature  with  an 
observing  and  pictorial  eye — so  much 
are  their  ideas  of  what  it  contains 
received  at  second-hand,  by  reflection 
from  pictures — that  the  forms  under 
which  artists  have  combined  to  repre- 
sent her  (forms  representing,  it  may 
be,  a  portion  of  the  truth,  but  cer- 
tainly not  the  whole  truth)  have,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  superseded 
the  stamp  and  authority  of  nature; 
and  truth  itself,  where  it  did  not  steal 
in  under  a  conventional  garb,  has 
been  refused  admittance  by  more  than 
one  committee  of  taste.  "What  a  sad 
thing,"  Constable  writes  to  Leslie, 
"  that  this  lovely  art  is  so  wrested  to 
its  own  destruction!  Used  only  to 
blind  our  eyes,  and  to  prevent  us  from 
seeing  the  sun  shine,  the  fields  bloom, 
the  trees  blossom,  the  foliage  rustle ; 
while  old  black  rubbed-out  and  dirty 
canvasses  take  the  place  of  God's  own 
works ! " 

With  his  mind  made  up  as  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted,  Constable  be- 
took himself  to  the  study  of  nature  on 
the  spot.  Careful  drawing  was  his 
first  object,  as  the  substance  to  which 
the  embodiment  of  colour  and  chiaro- 
scuro was  to  be  applied,  and  without 
which,  though  there  might  be  effect, 
there  could  be  no  truth.  His  studies  of 
trees  and  foreground  are  said  to  have 
been  eminently  beautiful.  These, 
however,  he  loved  to  exhibit  in  their 
vernal,  rather  than  their  autumnal 
character.  "  I  never  did  admire  the 
autumnal  tints,  even  in  nature — so 
little  of  a  painter  am  I  in  the  eye  of 
common  connoisseurship.  I  love  the 
exhilarating  freshness  of  spring." 
Buildings  he  did  not  court,  but  rather 
avoided — though  in  later  life  he 
grappled  successfully  even  with  archi- 
tectural detail,  as  in  his  pictures  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral;*  but,  in  general, 
he  dealt  with  it  sparingly.  Shipping 


*  Even  there  we  see  that  he  viewed  the  matter  as  a  task,  and  piqued  himself 
onl  •  on  having  succeeded  in  a  tour-de-force.  Writing  to  Archdeacon  Fisher,  he 
say  i — "  It  was  the  most  difficult  subject  in  landscape  I  ever  had  on  my  easel.  I 
ha\  e  not  flinched  at  the  windows,  buttresses,  &c.  j  but  I  have  still  kept  to  my  grand 
org  an,  colour,  and  have  as  usual  made  my  escape  in  the  evanescence  of  chiaro- 
scu  -o/'— (P.  109.) 
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and  coast- scenes  he  considered  "more 
fit  for  execution  than  for  sentiment." 
What  he  luxuriated  in  was  the 
study  of  atmospheric  effects,  and  the 
principles  of  light  and  shadow  as 
applied  to  his  sylvan  and  pastoral 
landscapes.  "I  hold  the  genuine 
pastoral  feeling  of  landscape,"  said 
he,  writing  in  1829  to  his  friend  Arch- 
deacon Fisher,  "  to  be  very  rare,  and 
difficult  of  attainment.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  lovely  department  of  paint- 
ing, as  well  as  of  poetry."  u  Painting," 
he  says  in  another  letter,  "  is  with 
me  but  another  word  for  feeling,  and 
I  associate  my  careless  boyhood  with 
all  that  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Stour.  These  scenes  made  me  a 
painter,  and  I  am  grateful."  "What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  my  art,  it  is 
my  own ;  and  I  would  rather  possess 
a  freehold,  though  but  a  cottage, 
than  live  in  a  palace  belonging  to 
another." 

Thus  feeling  intensely  the  charm 
of  nature — and  confident  that  by  the 
vivid  representation  of  pastoral  En- 
glish landscape,  he  could  enable  it  to 
exercise  upon  other  minds  something 
of  the  same  'spell  which  it  produced 
on  his  own — his  whole  efforts,  as  he" 
says  himself,  were  directed  to  forget 
pictures,  and  to  catch  if  possible  the 
precise  aspect  which  the  scenery  which 
he  endeavours  to  portray  presented 
at  the  moment  of  study.  And  here 
particularly  it  is,  that  the  genius  of 
Constable  is  visible.  A  man  of  less 
reach  of  mind,  beginning,  as  he  did, 
with  this,  minute  attention  to  the  vo- 
cabulary of  detail,  would  probably 
have  ended  there.  We  should  have 
had  a  set  of  pictures  perfectly  painted 
in  parts,  but  forming  no  consistent 
whole.  All  general  effect  would  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  impression  to 
be  produced  by  particulars.  The 
very  love  of  nature  often  leads  to  this 
error — as  in  the  once-popular  Glover, 
and  many  others.  But  no  one  had  a 
fuller  sense  than  Constable,  that  by 
this  means  pictures  never  can  be 
created ;  that  literal  imitation  of  the 
details  of  nature  is  a  delusion ;  be- 
cause not  only  is  the  medium  we  use 
entirely  inadequate,  but  paint  as  we 
may,  with  the  most  microscopic  mi- 
nuteness of  detail,  the  thousand  little 
touches  and  reflexes  of  light  and 
shade,  wllich  soften  and  harmonize 
all  things  in  nature,  are  essentially 


evanescent,  and  incapable  of  being 
transferred  to  canvass.  He  felt  that  a 
certain  substitute  for  nature,  awakening 
a  corresponding  impression  upon  the 
mind,  was  all  that  could  be  afforded 
by  painting— that  the  spirit  and  not 
the  letter  of  her  handwriting  was  to 
be  imitated.  The  object  of  painting, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  u  was  to 
realize,  but  not  to  feign :  to  remind, 
but  not  to  deceive." 

Hence,  while  he  perfectly  succeeded 
in  catching  the  spirit  of  the  spot — so 
much  so,  that  Mr  Leslie,  visiting  the 
scenes  of  his  pictures  for  the  first  time 
after  his  death,  declares,  "  that  he 
was  absolutely  startled  by  the  resem- 
blance"— he  yet  exercised  over  the 
whole  that  creative,  at  least  compound- 
ing art,  which  arrayed  the  objects  in 
the  forms  most  harmonious  to  the  eye, 
and  grouped  the  details  into  a  whole, 
telling  in  the  most  effective  manner  the 
story,  or  conveying  the  impression  it 
was  intended  to  create.  The  com- 
position of  a  picture,  he  used  to  say, 
"  was  like  a  sum  in  arithmetic — take 
away,  or  add  the  smallest  item,  and 
the  whole  was  certain  to  be  wrong." 

As  a  consequence,  we  think,  of  this 
conviction,  that  nature  is  not  to  be 
literally  imitated  in  her  colours  or 
forms,  but  that  some  compromise  is 
to  be  found,  by  which,  though  on  a 
lower  key,  a  similar  impression  is  to 
be  made  on  the  eye,  and  through  that 
on  the  mind,  is  the  general  abstinence 
from  positive  colour,  and  particularly 
warm  colour,  which  distinguishes 
Constable's  paintings.  It  was  not 
that  he  adopted  the  conventional 
orange  and  brown  of  the  continental 
school,  or  shrank  from  endeavouring 
to  cany  the  full  impression  of  the 
dewy  verdure  of  English  landscape. 
For  these  subterfuges  in  art  he  had 
an  abundant  contempt.  "  Don't  you 
find  it  very  difficult  to  determine," 
said  Sir  George  Beaumont,  (who,  with 
•all  his  fine  feelings  of  art,  certainly 
looked  at  nature  through  a  Claude 
Lorraine  medium,)  "  where  to  place 
your  brown  tree  ?"  "  Not  in  the  least," 
was  Constable's  answer,  u  for  I  never 
put  such  a  thing  into  a  picture."  On 
another  occasion,  when  Sir  George  was 
recommending  the  colour  of  an  old  Cre- 
mona fiddle  as  a  good  prevailing  tone 
for  every  thing,  Constable  answered 
the  observation  by  depositing  an  old 
Cremona  on  the  green  lawn  in  front  of 
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ihe  house  at  Cole-Orton.  But  what 
we  mean  is  this — that  to  produce  the 
effect  which  green  or  red  produces  in 
nature,  it  does  not  follow  that  green 
or  red  are  to  be  used  in  art,  and  that 
the  impression  of  these  colours  will 
often  be  better  brought  out  by  tints 
in  which  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
( ither  is  to  be  found. 

Mr  Leslie  has  remarked  this  pecu- 
liarity in  several  of  Constable's  pic- 
tures. Speaking  of  Constable's  Boat- 
building, he  observes — "  In  the  midst 
of  a  meadow  at  Flatford,  a  barge  is 
seen  on  the  stocks,  while,  just  beyond 
it,  the  river  Stour  glitters  in  the  still 
sunshine  of  a  hot  summer's  day.  This 
picture  is  a  proof,  that  in  landscape, 
what  painters  call  warm  colours  are 
not  necessary  to  produce  a  warm 
effect.  It  has,  indeed,  no  positive 
( olour,  and  there  is  much  of  gray  and 
p-een  in  it ;  but  such  is  its  atmo- 
spheric truth,  that  the  tremulous 
vibration  of  the  heated  air  near  the 
ground  seems  visible."  Again,  with 
regard  to  a  small  view  from  Hamp- 
stead  heath.  "  The  sky  is  of  the  blue 
of  an  English  summer  day,  with  large 
but  not  threatening  clouds  of  a  sil- 
very whiteness.  The  distance  is  of 
fb  deep  blue,  and  the  near,  trees  and 
p-ass  of  the  freshest  green ;  for  Con- 
stable could  never  consent  to  patch 
up  the  verdure  of  nature  to  obtain 
warmth.  These  tints  are  balanced 
l>y  a  very  little  warm  colour  on  a  road 
find  gravel- pit  in  the  foreground,  a 
single  house  in  the  middle  distance, 
rnd  the  scarlet  jacket  of  a  labourer. 
Yet  I  know  no  picture  in  which  the 
i  aid-day  heat  of  summer  is  so  admi- 
rably expressed;  and  were  not  the 
eye  refreshed  by  the  shade  thrown 
over  a  great  part  of  the  foreground 
l>y  some  young  trees  that  border  the 
road,  and  the  cool  blue  of  water  near 
it,  one  would  wish  in  looking  at  it  for 
ii,  parasol,  as  Fuseli  wished  for  an 
i  mbrella  when  standing  before  one  of 
Constable's  showers." 

It  was  probably  the  manner  of 
( Constable's  execution,  as  much  as  any 
t  hing  else,  which  for  a  time  interposed 
i  serious  obstacle  to  his  success ;  par- 
t  icularly  with  artists  or  persons  accus- 
t  omed  to  attend  to  the  executive  detail 
of  painting.  "  My  pictures  will  never 
1  e  popular,"  he  said,  "  for  they  have 
10  handling ;  but  I  do  not  see  hand- 
ing in  nature."  His  aim,  in  fact, 


though  we  must  admit  it  was  not 
always  successful,  was  to  exhibit  art, 
but  not  artifice — to  efface  all  traces  of 
the  mere  mode  of  execution — to  con- 
ceal the  handwriting  of  the  painter, 
and  to  imitate  those  mysterious  pro- 
cesses by  which  nature  produces  her 
effects,  where  all  is  shadowy,  glim- 
mering, indefinable,  yet  pregnant 
with  suggestion.  In  Turner  more 
than  any  other  modern  artist — for  in 
this  respect  we  think  he  far  excelled 
Constable — is  this  alchymy  of  art  car- 
ried to  perfection.  Look  closely  at  his 
pictures,  and  a  few  patches,  dashes,  and 
streaks  only  are  visible,  which  seem 
a  mere  chaos  of  colour ;  but  retire  to 
the  proper  distance,  what  magnificent 
visions  grow  into  shape;  how  the 
long  avenue  lengthens  out  for  miles ; 
how  the  sun-clad  city  brightens  on 
the  mountain — the  stream  descends 
from  the  eye — the  distance  spreads 
out  into  infinity ! — all  these  apparently 
unmeaning  spots  or  accidents  of  colour, 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the 
work  of  the  hand  or  pencil  at  all,  be- 
ing, in  fact,  mysterious  but  speaking 
hieroglyphics,  based  on  profound 
combinations  of  colour  and  light  and 
shadow,  and  full  of  the  finest  harmo- 
nies to  all  who  can  look  at  nature 
with  the  eye  of  imagination. 

Constable,  as  we  have  said,  was 
not  always  successful  in  this,  the 
most  hazardous  of  all  attempts  in 
painting.  If  the  touches  of  pure 
white,  which  he  seemed  to  scatter  on 
his  trees  as  if  from  a  half-dry  brush, 
sometimes  assisted  the  dewy  effect 
which  he  loved  to  produce,  they  very 
often,  from  the  absence  of  that  power 
of  just  calculation  which  Turner 
seems  so  unerringly  to  possess,  pro- 
duced a  spotty  effect,  as  if  the  trees 
had  been  here  and  there  powdered 
with  snow.  Very  frequently  he  ex- 
changed the  pencil  for  the  palette 
knife,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  very 
dexterous,  but  which,  Mr  Leslie  ad- 
mits, he  occasionally  carried  to  a 
blamable  excess,  loading  his  pictures 
with  a  relievo  of  colour,  and  provoking 
the  remark,  that  if  he  had  not  attained 
breadth,  he  had  at  least  secured  thick- 
ness. 

On  the  whole,  Constable,  though 
now  and  then  missing  his  object — 
sometimes,  it  would  seem,  as  in  his 
skies,  from  overlabouring  his  effect, 
and  trying  too  studiously  to  arrest 
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and  embody  fleeting  effects — was  emi- 
nently successful  in  the  result  at 
which  he  aimed— that  of  conveying 
vividly,  and  almost  irresistibly,  the 
sentiment  and  delineative  character 
of  the  scene.  We  have  already 
quoted  Fuseli's  well-known  remark, 
when  standing  before  one  of  his 
showery  pictures.  "  I  feel  the  wind 
blowing  on  my  face,"  was  honest  Jack 
Banister's  remark,  (no  bad  judge  by 
the  by,)  while  contemplating  another 
of  his  breezy  scenes,  with  the  rolling 
clouds  broken  up  by  gleams  of  sun- 
shine, and  the  bending  trees  turning 
out  their  lighter  lining  to  the  gale. 
"  Come  here,"  was  the  remark  of  a 
French  painter,  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  Louvre  in  1824  ;  "  look  at  this 
picture  by  an  Englishman —  it  is  steeped 
in  dew"  "  We  never  ask,"  said  Mr 
Purton,  "  whether  his  figures  be  well 
or  ill  placed ;  there  they  are,  and  unless 
they  choose  to  move  on,  there  they  must  re- 
main.'1'1 This  truth  and  artlessness,  and 
natural  action  or  repose  of  his  figures, 
only  equalled  in  English  landscape  by 
those  of  Gainsborough  and  Collins, 
he  probably  owed,  in  some  measure, 
to  an  observation  of  an  early  ac- 
quaintance— Antiquity  Smith,  as  he 
was  nicknamed  by  his  brother  artists, 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
studies,  had  given  him  this  judicious 
advice  : — "  Do  not  set  about  invent- 
ing figures  for  a  landscape  taken 
from  nature  ;  for  you  cannot  remain 
an  hour  on  any  spot,  however  soli- 
tary, without  the  appearance  of  some 
living  thing,  that  will,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, accord  better  with  the  scene  and 
time  of  day  than  will  any  invention 
of  your  own." 

With  Constable's  strong  natural 
tastes,  and  his  long-considered  views 
of  landscape — at  least  that  landscape 
for  which  he  felt  a  vocation — it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
gained  any  thing  by  an  acquaintance 
with  continental  scenery,  leading,  as 
it  generally  does,  to  the  adoption  of  a 
certain  fixed  mode  of  treatment,  or 
even  by  a  more  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  grander  features  of  our  own 
country.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that 
his  originality  was,  in  some  degree, 
connected  with  the  intimacy  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  that  domestic  nature, 
the  study  of  which  he  chiefly  culti- 
vated, and  which  was  matured  by 
constant  repetition  and  comparison  of 


impressions.  A  circuit  of  a  few  miles, 
in  fact,  bounds  his  bosky  bourne  from 
side  to  side ;  a  circuit  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  embraces  the  subject 
of  nearly  half  his  favourite  studies. 
"  The  Dutch,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
journals,  u  were  a  stay-at-home  peo- 
ple ;  hence  the  source  of  their  origin- 
ality." 

uln  the  education  of  an  artist," 
says  Mr  Leslie  with  great  good  sense, 
"  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  foresee  what 
circumstances  will  prove  advanta- 
geous or  the  reverse ;  it  is  on  looking 
back  only  that  we  can  judge  of  these 
things.  Travelling  is  now  the  order 
of  the  day — and  it  may  sometimes 
prove  beneficial ;  but  to  Constable's 
art,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
confinement  of  his  studies  within  the 
narrowest  bounds  in  which,  perhaps, 
the  studies  of  an  artist  ever  were  con- 
fined, was  in  the  highest  degree  fa- 
vourable ;  for  a  knowledge  of  atmo- 
spheric effects  will  be  best  attained  by 
a  constant  study  of  the  same  objects, 
under  every  change  of  seasons  and  of 
the  times  of  day.  His  ambition,  it 
will  be  borne  in  mind,  was  not  to  paint 
many  things  imperfectly,  but  to  paint 
a  few  well." 

A  motto,  in  truth,  worthy  of  any  of 
the  seven  sages — applicable  to  many 
things  besides  painting — and  which 
can  scarcely  be  applied  in  vain  to  any. 
Not  many  things  imperfectly,  but  a  few 
well ! 

With  these  imperfect  remarks  on 
the  general  character  of  Constable's 
pictures,  we  pass  at  once  to  a  few 
extracts  from  the  correspondence, 
which,  as  we  have  already  said,  makes 
up  the  substance  of  the  present  vo- 
lume. Among  the  letters,  by  much 
the  most  striking  and  amusing  are 
those  of  Constable's  early  and  steady 
friend,  Archdeacon  Fisher — an  admir- 
able judge  of  art,  and  himself  a  very 
respectable  artist.  His  excellent  sense 
—  his  kindness  —  his  generosity  — 
which  laboured  to  make  its  object  for- 
get the  boon,  or  at  least  the  benefac- 
tor ;  his  strong  attachment  to  his 
order,  yet  with  a  clear  perception  of 
the  drawbacks  inherent  in  the  Eng- 
lish hierarchical  system ;  the  caustic 
and  somewhat  cynk;al  turn  of  his  re- 
marks on  contemporary  art — communi- 
cate great  spirit,  liveliness,  and  inter- 
est to  his  letters.  In  many  things  he 
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resembles  Paley,  of  whom  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  warm  admirer.  He 
had  a  thorough  Appreciation  of  the 
excellences  of  Constable,  both  moral 
and  professional ;  but  he  had  a  keen 
eye  also  to  the  occasional  weaknesses, 
want  of  method,  and  inattention  to 
trifles,  which  now  and  then  disfigured 
them.  "Pray,"  he  enquires  on  one 
occasion,  "how  many  dinners  a- week 
does  your  wife  get  you  to  eat  at  a 
i  egular  hour,  and  like  a  Christian  ?  " 
'•Where  real  business  is  to  be  done," 
said  he,  speaking  of  and  to  Constable, 
en  another  occasion,  "you  are  the 
i  iost  energetic  and  punctual  of  men. 
In  smaller  matters — such  as  putting 
c  11  your  breeches — you  are  apt  to  lose 
time  in  deciding  which  leg  shall  go  in 
frst." 

Such  an  adviser  and  critic  was  of 
tlie  utmost  use  to  Constable  ;  for  he 
K  ever  failed  to  convey  to  him  his  can- 
did  impressions  and  advice — and  they 
were  generally  just,  though  not  al- 
ways followed.  Being  of  opinion 
that  Constable  was  repeating  too 
often  the  same  effects,  he  writes : 
"  I  hope  you  will  diversify  your  sub- 
ject this  year  as  to  time  of  day. 
Thomson,  you  know,  wrote  not  four 
summers,  but  four  seasons.  People 
get  tired  of  mutton  at  top,  mutton  at 
bottom,  and  mutton  at  the  side,  though 
of  the  best  flavour  and  size."  This 
was  touching  a  sore  point,  and  Con- 
si  able  replies :  "  I  am  planning  a  large 
picture,  and  I  regard  all  you  say  ;  but 
I  do  not  enter  into  that  notion  of 
varying  one's  plans  to  keep  the  public 
ii  good-humour.  Change  of  weather 
and  effect  will  always  afford  variety. 
What  if  Vander  Velde  had  quitted 
h  s  sea-pieces,  or  Ruysdael  his  water- 
falls, or  Hobbima  his  native  woods? 
The  world  would  have  lost  so  many 
fe  atures  in  art.  I  know  that  you  wish 
for  no  material  alteration ;  but  I  have 
to  combat  from  high  quarters — even 
from  Lawrence — the  plausible  argu- 
ment, that  subject  makes  the  picture. 
Perhaps  you  think  an  evening  effect 
iright  do  ;  perhaps  it  might  start  me 
S(  >me  new  admirers,  but  I  should  lose 
n  any  old  ones.  I  imagine  myself 
d  iving  a  nail :  I  have  driven  it  some 
•«  ay,  and,  by  persevering,  I  may  drive 
it  home  ;  by  quitting  it  to  attack 
01  hers,  though  I«may  amuse  myself, 
I  do  not  advance  beyond  the  first, 
•\\  hile  that  particular  nail  stands  still. 


No  one  who  can  do  any  one  thing  well, 
will  be  able  to  do  any  other  different 
thing  equally  well ;  and  this  is  true  even 
of  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  master 
of  variety."  Constable  was  in  a  con- 
dition, in  fact,  to  quote  the  Arch- 
deacon against  himself;  for  in  1827 
Fisher  had  written  :  "I  must  repeat 
to  you  an  opinion  I  have  long  held, 
that  no  man  had  ever  more  than  one 
conception.  Milton  emptied  his  mind 
in  the  first  part  of  Paradise  Lost.  All 
the  rest  is  transcript  of  self.  The 
Odyssey  is  a  repetition  of  the  Iliad. 
When  you  have  seen  one  Claude,  you 
have  seen  all.  I  can  think  of  no  ex- 
ception but  Shakspeare ;  he  is  always 
varied,  never  mannered." 

Here  is  a  graphic  sketch  by  Con- 
stable of  one  who  had  known  better 
days,  and  whom  it  is  probable  those 
conversant  with  art  about  that  time 
may  recognise.  We  shall  not  fill  up 
the  asterisks.  "  A  poor  wretched 
man  called  to  see  me  this  morning. 
He  had  a  petition  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy for  charitable  assistance — it  was 
*  *  *.  His  appearance  was  dis- 
tress itself,  and  it  was  awful  to  behold 
to  what  ill  conduct  may  bring  us  ;  yet 
calamity  has  impressed  even  on  this 
man  an  air  of  dignity :  he  looked 
like  Leslie's  Don  Quixote.  When 
I  knew  him  at  the  Bishop's  he  wore 
powder,  had  a  soft  subdued  voice, 
and  always  a  smile,  which  caused 
him  to  show  some  decayed  teeth  ;  and 
he  carried  a  gold-headed  cane  with 
tassels.  Now,  how  changed !  His 
neck  long,  with  a  large  head,  thin 
face,  nose  long,  mouth  wide,  eyes 
dark  and  sunken,  eyebrows  lifted, 
hah-  abundant,  straight,  erect,  and 
very  greasy,  his  body  much  emaci- 
ated and  shrunk  away  from  his  dis- 
mal black  clothes,  and  his  left  arm 
in  a  sling  from  a  fall,  by  which  he 
broke  the  left  clavicle.  I  shall  try  the 
Artists'  Fund  for  him.  I  cannot  efface 
the  image  of  this  ghostly  man  from 
my  mind." 

Here  are  two  clerical  sketches  as  a 
pendant,  by  Fisher: — "I  write  this 
sitting  in  commission  upon  a  dispute 
between  a  clergyman  and  his  parish- 
ioners, and  compose  while  the  parties 
argue.  There  is  a  brother  parson 
arguing  his  own  case,  with  powder, 
white  forehead,  and  a  very  red  face, 
like  a  copper  vessel  newly  tinned. 
He  is  mixing  up  in  a  tremulous  note, 
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with  an  eager  bloodshot  eye,  accusa- 
tions, apologies,  statements,  reserva- 
tions, and  appeals,  till  his  voice 
sounds  on  my  ear  as  I  write  like  a 
distant  waterfall." 

u*  *  *  ana  *  *  *  have  been 
together  on  the  visitation  for  three 
weeks.  They  have  neither  broken 
bread  nor  spoken  together,  nor,  I 
believe,  seen  one  another.  What  a 
mistake  our  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
apostolic  missionaries  fell  into  when 
they  made  Christianity  a  stern 
haughty  thing!  Think  of  St  Paul 
with  a  full-blown  wig,  deep  shovel- 
hat,  apron,  round  belly,  double  chin, 
deep  cough,  stern  eye,  rough  voice, 
and  imperious  manner,  drinking  port- 
wine,  and  laying  down  the  law  as  to 
the  best  way  of  escaping  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Curates'  Residence  Act ! " 
The  Archdeacon  himself  was  not  with- 
out a  little  vanity,  however,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  sermons,  and  once  received 
a  quiet  hit  from  Constable  on  the  sub* 
ject.  Having  preached  an  old  ser- 
mon once,  (which  he  was  not  aware 
that  Constable  had  heaVd  before,)  he 
asked  him  how 'he  liked  it.  "Very 
much  indeed,  Fisher,"  replied  Con* 
stable ;  "  I  always  did  like  that  ser- 
mon." 

Like  most  men  of  original  mind, 
Constable  had  a  very  just  and  manly 
taste  in  other  matters  besides  paint- 
ing. He  read  but  few  poets,  but 
he  read  these  with  understanding 
and  hearty  enjoyment.  To  arouse 
his  attention,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  original  and  vigorous. 
For  the  mere  artistic  skill  or  culti- 
vated taste  displayed  by  some  of  the 
popular  poets  of  the  day,  he  had  no 
sympathy.  Of  Milman,  for  instance, 
he  writes :  "  It  is  singular  that  I 
happened  to  speak  of  Milman.  No 
doubt  he  is  learned,  but  it  is  not  fair 
to  encumber  literature.  The  world  is 
full  enough  of  what  has  been  already 
done  ;  and  as  in  the  art  there  is  plenty 
of  fine  painting,  but  very  few  good 
pictures,  so  in  poetry  there  is  plenty 
of  fine  writing,  and  I  am  told  his  is 
such,  and,  as  you  say,  gorgeous,  but  it 
can  be  compared.  Shakspeare  can- 
not,  nor  Burns,  nor  Claude,  nor  Euys- 
dael;  and  it  has  taken  me  twenty  years 
to  find  this  out.'1'1  It  was  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  he  classed  together  Dutch 
and  Italian  art— Claude  and  Ostade, 
Titian  and  Ruysdael.  For,  different 


as  their  modes  of  execution  were, 
they  fulfilled  his  prime  condition  of 
having  furnished  the  world  with  some- 
thing, self- consistent,  independent, 
and  original.  "  Every  truly  original 
picture,"  he  would  say,  "  is  a  sepa- 
rate study,  and  governed  by  laws  of 
its  own  ;  so  that  what  is  right  in  one 
would  be  often  literally  wrong  if 
transferred  to  another." 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  Con- 
stable, who  had  no  half  opinions  on  any 
subject,  would  know  his  own  worth, 
and  rate  himself  at  his  due  value.  To 
his  friend  Fisher  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  praise  his  own  pictures  with  a 
naivete  that  is  amusing,  but  which 
was  in  harmony  with  his  general  se- 
verity and  dislike  of  affectation.  He 
would  not  even  affect  a  false  modesty, 
but  spoke  of  his  own  performances  as 
he  would  have  done  of  those  of  others. 
"  My  Lock,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  is  now  on  the  easel :  it  is 
silvery,  windy,  and  delicious — all 
health,  and  the  absence  of  any  thing 
stagnant,  and  is  wonderfully  got  to- 
gether. The  print  will  be  very  fine." 
u  My  new  picture  of  Salisbury,"  he 
writes  in  another,  "  is  very  beautiful ; 
but  when  I  thus  speak  of  my  pictures, 
remember  it  is  to  you,  and  only  in 
comparison  with  myself."  Mr  Leslie 
mentions  that  he  had  retained  these 
and  similar  effusions  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  one  with  whose  opinion  on 
other  points  he  generally  coincided. 
He  has  guessed  rightly ;  for,  without 
such  revelations,  we  should  be  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  man. 
He  adds  with  truth,  "  The  utterance 
of  a  man's  real  feelings  is  more  in- 
teresting, though  it  may  have  less  of 
dignity  than  belongs  to  a  uniform 
silence  on  the  subject  of  self;  while 
the  vanity  is  often  no  greater  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other." 

Of  his  tender,  domestic,  affectionate 
disposition,  almost  every  letter  in  this 
volume  exhibits  proofs.  We  cannot 
better  illustrate  this  than  by  quoting 
some  passages  from  his  letters  to 
his  wife  while  on  a  .visit  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont  at  Cole-Orton : 
while  these  letters  exhibit  one  of  the 
most  delightful  pictures  of  the  coun- 
try life  of  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, an  excellent  artist,  and  a  kind 
patron.  It  is  true,  that  between  Sir 
George  and  Constable  not  a  few  dif- 
ferences in  point  of  taste  existed ;  the 
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baronet  was  rather  an 
eclectic  than  an  original  painter  ;  his 
natural  belief  was,  that  beyond  the 
I  ale  of  Claude  and  Wilson,  an  artist's 
salvation  was  at  least  doubtful ;  but 
I  Q  was  too  accomplished,  too  keen- 
sighted  an  observer  not  to  be  shaken 
in  his  theories  by  the  sight  of  high 
f  nd  original  art,  and  too  liberal  not 
to  admit  at  last— as  Toby  did  in  the 
( ase  of  the  fly — that  the  world  was 
A  vide  enough  for  both. 

"  To  MRS  CONSTABLE. 

"  November  2d. — The  weather  has 
been  bad;  but  I  do  not  at  all  regret 
being  confined  to  this  house.  The  mail 
did  not  arrive  yesterday  till  many  hours 
:ifter  the  time,  owing  to  some  trees  be- 
ing blown  down,  and  the  waters  out. 
:<  *  *  lam  now  going  to  breakfast 
before  the  Narcissus  of  Claude.  How 
<  ;nchanting  and  lovely  it  is !  far,  very 
jar,  surpassing  any  other  landscape  I 
ever  beheld.  Write  to  me.  Kiss  and 
love  my  darlings.  I  hope  my  stay  will 
not  exceed  this  week." 

In  one  of  his  letters  from  Cole- 
Orton  to  his  wife,  Constable  says  : — 

"  Sir  George  rises  at  seven,  walks  in 
the  garden  before  breakfast,  and  rides 
out  about  two — fair  or  foul.  We  have 
bad  breakfast  at  half-past  eight;  but 
to-day  Ave  began  at  the  winter  hour — 
nine.  We  do  not  quit  the  breakfast- 
table  directly,  but  chat  a  little  about 
the  pictures  in  the  room.  We  then  go 
to  the  painting-room,  and  Sir  George 
most  manfully  sets  to  work,  and  I  by 
his  side.  At  two,  the  horses  are  brought 
to  the  door.  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  ruins  of  Ashby,  the 
mountain  stream  and  rocks  (such  Ever- 
dingens  !)  at  Grace-Dieu,  and  an  old 
convent  there — Lord  Ferrers' — a  grand 
but  melancholy  spot.  At  dinner  we  do 
not  sit  long ;  Lady  Beaumont  reads  the 
newspaper  (the  Herald)  to  us;  and 
then  to  the  drawing-room  to  tea ;  and 
after  that  comes  a  great  treat.  I  am 
furnished  with  some  portfolios,  full  of 
beautiful  drawings  or  prints  ;  and  Sir 
George  reads  a  play  in  a  manner  the 
most  delightful.  On  Saturday  evening 
it  was,  '  As  You  Like  It ; '  and  I  never 
heard  the  '  seven  ages  '  so  admirably 
read  before.  Last  evening,  Sunday,  he 
read  a  sermon,  and  a  good  deal  of 
Wordsworth's  '  Excursion.'  Some  of 
the  landscape  descriptions  in  it  are  very 
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nine,    the    servant 

comes  in  with  a  little  fruit  and  a  decan- 
ter of  water ;  and  at  eleven  we  go  to 
bed.  I  always  find  a  fire  in  my  room, 
and  make  out  about  an  hour  longer,  as 
I  have  every  thing  there — writing-desk, 
&c. — and  I  grudge  a  moment's  unne- 
cessary sleep  in  this  place.  You  would 
laugh  to  see  my  bed-room,  I  have 
dragged  so  many  things  into  it — books, 
portfolios^  prints,  canvasses,  pictures, 
&c." 

"  November  9. — How  glad  I  was,  my 
dear  love,  to  receive  your  last  kind  let- 
ter, giving  a  good  account  of  yourself 
and  our  dear  babies.  *  *  *  No- 
thing shall,  I  hope,  prevent  my  seeing 
you  this  week ;  indeed  I  am  quite  ner- 
vous about  my  absence,  and  shall  soon 
begin  to  feel  alarmed  about  the  Exhibi- 
tion. *  *  *  I  do  not  wonder  at 
your  being  jealous  of  Claude.  If  any 
thing  could  come  between  our  love,  it 
is  him.  I  am  fast  advancing  a  beauti- 
ful little  copy  of  his  study  from  nature 
of  a  little  grove  scene.  If  you,  my 
dearest  love,  will  be  so  good  as  to  make 
yourself  happy  without  me  for  this  week, 
it  will,  I  hope,  be  long  before  we  part 
again.  But,  believe  me,  I  shall  be  the 
better  for  this  visit  as  long  as  I  live. 
Sir  George  is  never  angry,  or  pettish, 
or  peevish,  and  though  he  loves  paint- 
ing so  much,  it  does  not  harass  him. 
You  will  like  me  a  great  deal  better 
than  you  did.  To-morrow  Southey  is' 
coming  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  I 
know  you  would  be  sorry  if  I  were  not 
to  stay  and  meet  him,  he  is  such  a  friend 
of  Gooch's ;  but  the  Claudes,  the  Claudes, 
are  all,  all,  I  can  think  of  here.  *  * 
The  weather  is  so  bad  that  I  can  scarcely 
see  out  of  the  window,  but  Friday  was 
lovely.  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  make 
you  a  sketch  of  the  house,  but  I  shall 
bring  you  much,  though  in  little  com- 
pass, to  show  you.  *  *  *  Thurs- 
day was  Sir  George's  birth-day.  Six- 
ty-nine, and  married  almost  half  a 
century.  The  servants  had  a  ball,  and 
I  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  a  fiddle." 

"  November  18. — My  dearest  love,     * 

*  *     I  was  very  glad  to  hear  a  very 
nice  account  of  you  and  my  dear  babies. 

*  *     *    I  shall  finish  my  little  Claude 
on   Thursday  ;  and  then  I  shall  have 
something  to  do  to  some  of  Sir  George's 
pictures,  that  will  take  a  day  or  two 
more,   and   then    home.     *     *     *      I 
sent  you  a  hasty  shabby  line  by  Soutbey, 
but  all  that  morning  I  had"  been  en- 
gaged on  alittle  sketch  in  Miss  Southey 's 
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album  of  this  house,  which  pleased 
all  parties  here  very  much.  Sir 
George  is  loath  to  part  with  me.  He 
would  have  me  pass  Christmas  with 
him,  and  has  named  a  small  commission 
which  he  wished  me  to  execute  here ; 
but  I  have  declined  it,  as  I  am  desirous 
to  return.  Sir  George  is  very  kind, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  meant  this  little 
picture  to  pay  my  expenses.  I  have 
worked  so  hard  in  the  house,  that  I 
never  went  out  of  the  door  last  week, 
so  that  I  am  getting  quite  nervous. 
But  I  am  sure  my  visit  here  will  be  ulti- 
mately of  the  greatest  advantage  to  me, 
and  I  could  not  be  better  employed  to 
the  advantage  of  all  of  us,  by  its  making 
me  so  much  more  of  an  artist.  *  *  * 
The  breakfast  bell  rings.  I  now  hasten 
to  finish,  as  the  boy  waits.  I  really  think 
seeing  the  habits  of  this  house  will  he  of 
service  to  me  as  long  as  I  live.  Every 
thing  so  punctual.  Sir  George  never 
looks  into  his  painting-room  on  a  Sun- 
day, nor  trusts  himself  with  a  portfolio. 
Never  is  impatient.  Always  rides  or 
walks  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  two  o'clock ; 
so  will  I  with  you,  if  it  is  only  into  the 
square.  I  amuse  myself,  every  evening, 
making  sketches  from  Sir  George's 
drawings  about  Dedham,  &c.  I  could 
not  carry  all  his  sketch-books.  *  *  * 
I  wish  I  had  not  cut  myself  out  so  much 
to  do  here ;  but  I  was  greedy  with  the 
Claudes." 

In  his  next  letter  to  his  wife,  Con- 
stable deplores  the  facility  with  which 
he  allowed  his  time  to  be  consumed 
by  loungers  in  his  painting-room — an 
evil  his  good-nature  to  the  last  en- 
tailed on  him.  Mrs  Constable  in  one 
of  her  letters  had  said :— "  Mr  *  *  *  * 
was  here  nearly  an  hour  on  Saturday, 
reading  the  paper  and  talking  to  him- 
self. I  hope  you  will  not  admit  him 
so  often.  Mr  *  *  *  *,  another  lounger, 
has  been  here  once  or  twice." 

"  Cole-Orton  Hall,  November  2Ist — 
My  dearest  love,  I  am  as  heartsick  as 
ever  you  can  be  at  my  long  absence 
from  you,  and  all  our  dear  darlings,  but 
which  is  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
In  fact,  my  greediness  for  pictures  made 
m«  cut  out  for  myself  much  more  work 
than  I  ought  to  have  undertaken  at  this 
time.  One  of  the  Claudes  would  have 
been  all  that  I  wanted ;  but  I  could  not 
get  at  that  first,  and  I  had  been  here  a 
fortnight  before  I  began  it.  To-day  it 
will  be  done,  with  perhaps  a  little  touch 
on  Saturday  morning.  I  have  then  an 


old  picture  to  fill  up  some  holes  in.  But 
I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  away  on 
Saturday,  though  I  hope  nothing  shall 
prevent  me  on  Monday.  I  can  hardly 
believe  I  have  not  seen  you,  or  my  Isabel, 
or  my  Charley,  for  five  weeks.  Yester- 
day there  was  another  very  high  wind, 
and  such  a  splendid  evening  as  I  never 
before  beheld  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Was  it  so  with  you  ?  But  in  London 
nothing  is  to  be  seen,  worth  seeing,  in 
the  NATURAL  way. 

"  I  certainly  will  not  allow  of  such 
serious  interruptions  as  I  used  to  do, 
from  people  who  devour  my  time,  brains, 
and  every  thing  else.  Sir  George  says 
it  is  quite  serious  and  alarming.  Let  me 
have  a  letter  on  Sunday,  m'y  last  day 
here,  as  I  want  to  be  made  comfortable 
on  my  journey,  which  will  be  long  and 
tiresome,  and  I  shall  be  very  nervous  as 
I  get  near  home  ;  therefore,  pray  let  me 
have  a  good  account  of  you  all.  I  be- 
lieve some  great  folks  are  coming  here 
in  December,  which  Sir  George  dreads, 
as  they  so  much  interfere  with  his 
painting  habits ;  for  no  artist  can  be 
fonder  of  the  art." 

"  November  25th. — My  very  dearest 
love,  I  hope  nothing  will  prevent  my 
leaving  this  place  to-morrow  afternoon, 
and  that  I  shall  have  you  in  my  arms  on 
Thursday  morning,  and  my  babies ;  Oh, 
dear  !  how  glad  I  shall  be.  I  feel  that 
I  have  been  AT  SCHOOL,  and  can  only 
hope  that  my  long  absence  from  you 
may  ultimately  be  to  my  great  and  last- 
ing improvement  as  an  artist,  and  indeed 
in  every  thing.  If  you  have  any  friends 
staying  with  you,  I  beg  you  will  dismiss 
them  before  my  arrival." 

We  have  already  said  we  have  no 
intention  of  going  through  the  meagre 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Constable.  He 
was  elected  an  Academician  in  1829, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  took 
place  the  year  before.  Much  as  he 
was  pleased  at  the  attainment  of  the 
honour,  he  could  not  help  saying,  "  It 
has  been  delayed  till  I  am  solitary 
and  cannot  impart  it."  He  could  not 
add  with  Johnson,  "  until  I  am  known 
and  do  not  want  it ; "  for  probably  no 
painter  of  equal  genius  was  %t  that 
time  less  generally  known  in  his  own 
country.  Two  days  before,  he  writes, 
"I  have  just  received  a  commission 
to  paint  a  mermaid  for  a  sign  to  an  inn 
in  Warwickshire!  This  is  encoura- 
ging, and  affords  no  small  solace  after 
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my  previous  labours  on  landscape  for 
Twenty  years." 

His  death  took  place  in  1837. 

"  On  Thursday  the  30th  of  March,  I 
met  him  at  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Academy ;  and  as  the  night,  though  very 
•  ;old,  was  fine,  he  walked  a  great  part  of 
he  way  home  with  me.  The  most  tri- 
ling  occurrences  of  that  evening  re- 
nain  OH  my  memory.  As  we  proceeded 
ilong  Oxford  Street,  he  heard  a  child 
;ry  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  : 
he  griefs  of  childhood  never  failed  to 
irrest  his  attention,  and  he  crossed  over 
to  a  little  beggar  girl  who  had  hurt  her 
knee ;  he  gave  her  a  shilling  and  some 
kind  words,  which,  by  stopping  her 
tears,  showed  that  the  hurt  was  not  very 
serious,  and  we  continued  our  walk. 
Some  pecuniary  losses  he  had  lately  met 
with  had  disturbed  him,  but  more  be- 
cause they  involved  him  with  persons 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  his  good 
feelings,  than  from  their  amount.  He 
spoke  of  these  with  some  degree  of  irri- 
tation, but  turned  to  more  agreeable 
subjects,  and  we  parted  at  the  west  end 
of  Oxford  Street,  laughing.  I  never 
saw  him  again  alive. 

"  The  whole  of  the  next  day  he  was 
busily  engaged  finishing  his  picture  of 
Arundel  Mill  and  Castle.  One  or  two 
of  his  friends  who  called  on  him  saw 
that  he  was  not  well,  but  they  attribu- 
ted this  to  confinement  and  anxiety  with 
his  picture,  which  was  to  go  in  a  few 
days  to  the  Exhibition.  In  the  evening 
he  walked  out  for  a  short  time  on  a 
charitable  errand  connected  with  the 
Artists'  Benevolent  Fund.  He  return- 
ed about  nine  o'clock,  ate  a  hearty  sup- 
per, and,  feeling  chilly,  had  his  bed 
warmed — a  luxury  he  rarely  indulged  in. 
It  was  his  custom  to  read  in  bed ;  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  he  had  read  him- 
self to  sleep,  and  his  candle,  as  usual, 
was  removed  by  a  servant.  Soon  after 
this,  his  eldest  son,  who  had  been  at  the 
theatre,  returned  home,  and,  while  pre- 
paring for  bed  in  the  next  room,  his  fa- 
ther awoke  in  great  pain,  and  called  to 
him.  So  little  was  Constable  alarmed, 
however,  that  he  at  first  refused  to  send 
for  medical  assistance.  He  took  some 


rhubarb  and  magnesia,  which  produced 
sickness,  and  he  drank  copiously  of  warm 
water,  which  occasioned  vomiting  ;  but 
the  pain  increasing,  he  desired  that  Mr 
Michele,  his  near  neighbour,  should  be 
sent  for,  who  very  soon  attended.  In 
the  mean  time  Constable  had  fainted, 
his  son  supposing  he  had  fallen  asleep. 
Mr  Michele  instantly  ordered  some 
brandy  to  be  brought ;  the  bed-room 
of  the  patient  was  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  the  servant  had  to  run  down-stairs 
for  it,  and  before  it  could  be  procured 
life  was  extinct ;  and  within  half  an 
hour  of  the  first  attack  of  pain. 

"  A  post-mortem  investigation  was 
made  by  Professor  Partridge,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr  George  Young  and  Mr 
Michele,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  ex- 
treme pain  Constable  had  suffered  could 
only  be  traced  to  indigestion ;  no  indi- 
cations of  disease  were  any  where  dis- 
covered, sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  gentlemen,  to  have  produced  at 
that  time  a  fatal  result.  Mr  Michele, 
in  a  letter  to  me,  describing  all  he  had 
witnessed,  says,  '  It  is  barely  possible 
that  the  prompt  application  of  a  stimu- 
lant might  have  sustained  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  induced  reaction  in  the  func- 
tions necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
life.' 

"  Constable's  eldest  son  was  prevented 
from  attending  the  funeral  by  an  ill- 
ness brought  on  by  the  painful  excite- 
ment he  had  suffered  ;  but  the  two 
brothers  of  the  deceased,  and  a  few  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  followed  the 
body  to  Hampstead,*  where  some  of 
the  gentlemen  residing  there,  who  had 
known  Constable,  voluntarily  joined  the 
procession  in  the  churchyard.  The 
vault  which  contained  the  remains  of 
his  wife  was  opened,  he  was  laid  by  her 
side,  and  the  inscription  which  he  had 
placed  on  the  tablet  over  it, 

'  Eheu  !  quam  tenui  e  filo  pendet 
Quidquid  in  vitd  maxime  arridetj' 

might  will  be  applied  to  the  loss  his 
family  and  friends  had  now  sustained. 
The  funeral  service  was  read  by  one  of 
those  friends,  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Judkin, 
whose  tears  fell  fast  on  the  book  as  he 
stood  by  the  tomb." 


*  "  I  cannot  but  recall  here  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Fisher,  written  by 
Constable  nearly  ten  years  before  his  death,  in  which,  after  speaking  of  having 
removed  his  family  to  Hampstead,  he  says,  *  I  could  gladly  exclaim,  here  let  me 
take  my  everlasting  rest ! ' ' 
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MAHMOOD  THE  GHAZNAVIDE.* 
Br  B.  SIMMONS. 

I. 
HAIL  to  the  morn  that  reigneth 

Where  KAFF,|  since  time  began 
Allah's  eternal  sentinel, 

Keeps  watch  upon  the  Sun  ; 
And  through  the  realms  of  heaven, 

From  his  cold  dwelling-place, 
Beholds  the  bright  Archangel 

For  ever  face  to  face ! 
KAFP  smiles— the  loosen'd  morning 

On  Asia  is  unfuiTd ! 
Sind  %  flashes  free,  and  rolls  a  sea 

Of  amber  down  the  world  I 
Lo  !  how  the  purple  thickets 

And  arbours  of  Cashmere 
Beneath  the  kindling  lustre 

A  rosier  radiance  wear  ! 
Hail  to  the  mighty  Morning 

That,  odorously  cool, 
Comes  down  the  nutmeg-gardens 

And  plum-groves  of  Cabool ! 


*  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  memorable  of  the  Turkish  princes  was  Mahmood 
the  Ghaznavide,  who  reigned  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia,  A.D.  997-1028. 
His  father,  Sebactagi,  arose  from  the  condition  of  a  slave  to  the  command  of  the 
city  and  province  of  Ghazna.  In  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sammanides,  the 
fortune  of  Mahmood  was  confirmed.  For  him  the  title  of  sultan  (signifying  lord 
and  master)  was  first  invented,  and  his  kingdom  was  enlarged  from  Transoxiana 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan,  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus.  The  prowess  and  magnificence  of  Mahmood,  his  twelve  expeditions 
into  Hindostan,  and  the  holy  wars  he  waged  against  the  idol-worship  of  that 
country,  in  one  of  which  he  destroyed  an  image  of  peculiar  sanctity  at  Diu  or  Du 
in  Guzerat,  and  carried  off  the  gates  of  Somnauth,  (so  recently,  once  more,  become 
a  trophy  of  triumph  and  defeat,)  the  vast  treasures  amassed  in  his  campaigns,  and 
the  extent  and  greatness  of  the  Ghaznavide  empire,  have  always  been  favouri  e 
subjects  with  Eastern  historians.  The  instance  of  his  justice  recorded  in  the 
verses,  is  given  by  Gibbon,  from  whose  history  this  note  is  chiefly  taken. 

Ghazna,  from  being  the  emporium  of  India,  and  the  metropolis  of  a  vast  domin- 
ion, had  almost  shrunk  from  the  eye  of  the  geographer,  until,  undor  the  modified 
appellation  of  Ghizni,  it  again  emerged  into  importance  in  our  Affghan  war.  A 
curious  crowd  of  associations  is  suggested  by  the  fact,  that  the  town  which  gave  its 
name  to  a  dynasty  that  shook  the  successors  of  Mahomet  on  their  thrones,  now  con- 
fers the  dignity  of  Baron  on  a  native  of  one  of  the  obscurest  villages  in  Ireland — 
Lord  Keane  of  Ghizni,  and  of  Cappoquin  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 

f  Kaff  of  late  years  is  considered  to  have  been  more  a  creation  of  Eastern 
mythology,  than  a  genuine  incontestable  mountain.  Its  position  is  supposed 
to  be  at  the  highest  point  of  the  great  Hindoo-Kosh  range.  Such  was  its  astonish- 
ing altitude,  that,  says  D'Herbelot,  "  vous  trouvez  souvent  dans  leurs  anciens 
livres,  pour  exprimer  le  lever  du  soleil,  cette  fa9on  de  parler,  aussitot  que  cet  astre 
parut  sur  la  time  du  Mont  Cdf,  le  mondefut  eclaire  de  sa  lumiere  :  de  meme  pour 
comprendre  toute  1'etendue  de  la  terre  et  de  i'eau,  ils  disent  Depuis  Cdf  d  Cdf— 
c'est  a  dire,  d'une  de  ses  extremites  a  1'autre." 

J  The  name  of  Sind,  Attok,  or  Indus,  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  mighty 
stream  that  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Hindostan. 
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Cold  'mid  the  dawn,  o'er  GHAZNA, 

The  rivall'd  moon  retires  ; 
As  on  the  city  spread  below, 
Far  through  the  sky's  transparent  glow, 
A  hundred  gold-roof  d  temples  throw 

Their  crescents'  sparkling  fires. 

li. 

The  Imam's  cry  in  Ghazna 

Has  died  upon  the  air, 
And  day's  great  life  begins  to  throng 

Each  stately  street  and  square. 
The  loose-robed,  turban'd  merchants— 

The  fur-clad  mountaineers — 
The  chiefs'  brocaded  elephants — 

The  Kurdmans'  group  of  spears- 
Grave  men  beneath  the  awning 

Of  every  gay  bazar 
Ranging  their  costly  merchandise, 

Shawl,  gem,  and  glittering  jar — • 
The  outworn  files  arriving 

Of  some  vast  Caravan, 
With  dusky  men  and  camels  tall, 

Before  the  crowded  khan  ; — 
All  that  fills  kingly  cities 

With  traffic,  wealth,  and  din, 
Resounds,  imperial  Ghazna, 

This  morn  thy  walls  within* 

m. 

All  praise  to  the  First  Sultan,. 

MAHMOOD  THE  GHAZNAVIDE  I 
His  fame  be  like  the  firmament, 

As  moveless  and  as  wide  ! 
MAHMOOD,  who  saw  before  him 

Pagoda'd  Bramah  fall— 
Twelve  times  he  swept  the  orient  earth 

From  Bagdad  to  Bengal ; 
Twelve  times  amid  their  Steppes  of  ice 

He  smote  each  Golden  Horde  * — 
Round  the  South's  sultry  isles  twelve  times 

His  shrps  resistless  ponr'd ; 
MAHMOOD — his  tomb  in  Ghazna 

For  many  an  age  shall  show 
The  mighty  mace  with  which  he  laid 

Du's  hideous  idol  low. 
True  soldier  of  the  Prophet ! 

From  Somnauth's  gorgeous  shrine 
He  tore  the  gates  of  sandal-wood, 

The  carven  gates  divine ; 
He  hung  them  vow'd,  in  Ghazna, 

To  Allah's  blest  renown— 


*  The  tribes  of  savage  warriors  inhabiting  the  Kipchak,  or  table-land  of  Tar- 
t;try>  have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Golden  Hordes.  There  is  a 
n  agnificent  lyric  on  their  Battle-charge,  by  Dr  Croly,  in  the  Friendship's  Offer- 
ing for  1834. 
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Trophies  of  endless  sway  they  tower, 
For  unto  earth's  remotest  hour 
What  boastful  man  may  hope  the  power 
Again  to  take  them  down  ? 

IV. 

All  praise  to  the  First  Sultan, 

Mahmood  the  Ghaznavide ! 
His  wars  are  o'er,  but  not  the  more 

His  sovereign  cares  subside  : 
From  morn  to  noontide  daily 

In  his  superb  Divan 
He  sits  dispensing  justice 

Alike  to  man  and  man. 
What  though  earth  heaves  beneath  him 

With  ingot,  gem,  and  urn, 
Though  in  his  halls  a  thousand  thrones 

Of  vanquish'd  monarchs  burn ; 
Though  at  his  footstool  ever 

Four  hundred  princes  stay; 
Though  in  his  jasper  vestibules 

Four  hundred  bloodhounds  bay — 
Each  prince's  sabre  hafted 

With  the  carbuncle's  gem, 
Each  bloodhound's  collar  fashion'd 

From  a  rajah's  diadem? — 
Though  none  may  live  beholding 

The  anger  of  his  brow, 
Yet  his  justice  ever  shineth 

To  the  lofty  and  the  low  ; 
O'er  his  many-nation'd  empire 

Shines  his  justice  far  and  wide — 
All  praise  to  the  First  Sultan, 

Mahmood  the  Ghaznavide ! 

v. 

The  morn  to  noon  is  melting 

On  Ghazna's  golden  domes  ; 
From  the  Divan  the  suppliant  crowd, 
The  poor,  the  potent,  and  the  proud, 
Who  sought  its  grace  with  faces  bow'd, 

Have  parted  for  their  homes. 
Already  Sultan  Mahmood 

Has  risen  from  his  throne, 
When  at  the  Hall's  far  portal 

Stands  a  Stranger  all  alone, — 
A  man  in  humble  vesture, 

But  with  a  haughty  eye  ; 
And  he  calls  aloud,  with  the  steadfast  voice 

Of  one  prepared  to  die — 
"  Sultan  !  the  Wrong'd  and  Trampled 

Lacks  time  to  worship  thee, 
Stand  forth,  and  answer  to  my  charge, 

Son  of  Sebactagi ! 

Stand  forth!" 

The  brief  amazement 

Which  shook  that  hall  has  fled— 
Next  moment  fifty  falchions 

Flash  round  the  madman's  head, 
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And  fifty  slaves  are  waiting 

Their  sovereign's  glance  to  slay  ; 
But  dread  Mahmood,  with  hand  upraised, 

Has  waved  their  swords  away. 
Once  more  stands  free  the  Stranger, 

Once  more  resounds  his  call — 
"  Ho !  forth,  Mahmood!  and  hear  me, 

Then  slay  me  in  thy  hall. 
From  Oxus  to  the  Ocean 

Thy  standards  are  unfuiTd, 
Thy  treasury-bolts  are  bursting 

With  the  plunder  of  the  world — 
The  maids  of  soft  Hindostan, 

The  vines  by  Yemen's  Sea, 
But  bloom  to  nurse  the  passions 

Of  thy  savage  soldiery. 
Yet  not  for  them  suflficeth 

The  Captive  or  the  Vine, 
If  in  thy  peaceful  subjects'  homes 

They  cannot  play  the  swine. 
Since  on  my  native  Ghazna 

Thy  smile  of  favour  fell, 
How  its  blood,  and  toil,  and  treasure 

Have  been  thine,  thou  knowest  well ! 
Its  Fiercest  swell  thine  armies, 

Its  Fairest  serve  thy  throne, 
But  in  return  hast  thou  not  sworn 

Our  hearths  should  be  our  own  ? 
.That  each  man's  private  dwelling, 

And  each  man's  spouse  and  child, 
Should  from  thy  mightiest  Satrap 

Be  safe  and  undefiled  ? 
Just  Allah ! — hear  how  Mahmood 

His  kingly  oath  maintains  ! — 
Amid  the  suburbs  far  away 
I  deemed  secure  my  dwelling  lay, 
Yet  now  two  nights  my  lone  Serai 

A  villain's  step  profanes. 
My  bride  is  cursed  with  beauty, 

He  comes  at  midnight  hour, 
A  giant  form  for  rapine  made, 
In  harness  of  thy  guards  array'd, 
And,  with  main  dint  of  blow  and  blade, 

He  drives  me  from  her  bow'r, 
And  bars  and  holds  my  dwelling 

Until  the  dawning  gray — 
Then,  ere  the  light  his  face  can  smite, 

The  felon  slinks  away. 
Such  is  the  household  safety 

We  owe  to  thine  and  thee  : — 
Thou'st  heard  me  first,  do  now  thy  worst, 

Son  of  Sebactagi ! " 

VI. 

What  tongue  may  tell  the  terror 

That  thrill'd  that  chamber  wide, 
While  thus  the  Dust  beneath  his  feet 

Eeviled  the  Ghaznavide ! 
The  listeners'  breath  suspended, 

They  wait  but  for  a  word, 
To  sweep  away  the  worm  that  frets 

The  pathway  of  their  Lord. 
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But  Mahmood  makes  no  signal ; 

Surprise  at  first  subdued, 
Then  shame  and  anger  seem'd  by  turns 

To  root  him  where  he  stood. 
But  as  the  tale  proceeded, 

Some  deadlier  passion's  hue, 
Now  flushing  dark,  now  fading  wan, 

Across  his  forehead  flew. 
And  when  those  daring  accents 

Had  died  upon  his  ear, 
He  sat  him  down  in  reverie 

Upon  the  musnud  near, 
And  in  his  robe  he  shrouded 

For  a  space  his  dreadful  brow  ; 
Then  strongly,  sternly,  rose  and  spoke 

To  the  Stranger  far  below— 
**  At  once,  depart ! — in  silence  : — 

And  at  the  moment  when 
The  Spoiler  seeks  thy  dwelling  next, 

Be  with  Us  here  again." 

VII. 

Three  days  the  domes  of  Ghazna 

Have  gilded  Autumn's  sky — 
Three  moonless  nights  of  Autumn 

Have  slowly  glided  by. 
And  now  the  fourth  deep  midnight 

Is  black  upon  the  town, 
When  from  the  palace-portals,  led 
By  that  grim  Stranger  at  their  head, 
A  troop,  all  silent  as  the  dead, 
With  spears,  and  torches  flashing  red, 

Wind  towards  the  suburbs  down. 
On  foot  they  march,  and  midmost 

Mahmood  the  Ghaznavide 
Is  marching  there,  his  kingly  air 

Alone  not  laid  aside. 
In  his  fez  no  ruby  blazeth, 

No  diamonds  clasp  his  vest ; 
But  a  light  as  red  is  in  his  eye, 

As  restless  in  his  breast. 
And  none  who  last  beheld  him 

In  his  superb  Divan 
Would  deem  three  days  could  cause  his  cheek 

To  look  so  sunk  and  wan. 
The  gates  are  pass'd  in  silence, 

They  march  with  noiseless  stride, 
'Till  before  a  lampless  dwelling 

Stopp'd  their  grim  and  sullen  guide. 
In  a  little  grove  of  cypress, 

From  the  city- walls  remote, 
It  darkling  stood : — He  faced  Mahmood, 

And  pointed  to  the  spot. 
The  Sultan  paused  one  moment 

To  ease  his  kaftan's  band, 
That  on  his  breast  too  tightly  prest, 

Then  motion'd  with  his  hand  : — 

"  My  mace ! — put  out  the  torches — 

Watch  well  that  none  may  flee  : 
Now,  force  the  door,  and  shut  me  in, 

And  leave  the  rest  to  me." 
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He  spoke,  'twas  done  ;  the  wicket 

Swung  wide — then  closed  again  : 
Within  stand  Mahmood,  Night,  and  Lust — 

Without,  his  watching  men. 
Their  watch  was  short — a  struggle— 

A  sullen  sound — a  groan — 
A  breathless  interval — and  forth 

The  Sultan  comes  alone. 
None  through  the  pitchy  darkness 

Might  look  upon  his  face, 
But  they  felt  the  storm  that  shook  him 

As  he  lean'd  upon  that  mace. 
Back  from  his  brow  the  turboosh 

He  push'd — then  calmly  said, 
"  Re-light  the  torches — enter  there, 

And  bring  me  forth  the  dead." 
They  light  the  torches,  enter, 

And  bring  him  forth  the  dead — 
A  man  of  stalwart  breadth  and  bone, 

A  war-cloak  round  him  spread. 
Full  on  the  face  the  torches 

Flash  out a  sudden  cry 

(And  those  who  heard  it  ne'er  will  lose 

Its  echo  till  they  die,) 
A  sudden  cry  escapeth 

Mahmood's  unguarded  lips, 
A  cry  as  of  a  suffering  soul 

Redeem'd  from  Hell's  eclipse. 
u  Oh,  Allah  !  gracious  Allah! 

Thy  servant  badly  won 
This  blessing  to  a  father's  heart, 

'Tis  not — 'tis  NOT  my  son  ! 
Fly ! — tell  my  joy  in  Ghazna ; — 

Before  the  night  is  done 
Let  lighted  shrine  and  blazing  street 

Proclaim  'tis  not  my  son  ! 
'Tis  not  Massoud,  the  wayward, 

Who  thus  the  Law  defied, 
Yet  I  deem'd  that  none  but  my  only  son 

Dared  set  my  oath  aside  : 
Though  my  frame  grew  faint  from  fasting, 

Though  my  soul  with  grief  grew  wild, 
Upon  this  spot  I  would  have  wrought 

Stern  justice  on  my  child. 
I  wrought  the  deed  in  darkness, 

For  fear  a  single  ray 
Should  light  his  face,  and  from  this  heart 

Plead  the  Poor  Man's  cause  away. 
Great  Allah  sees  uprightly 

I  strive  my  course  to  run, 
And  thus  rewards  his  servant — — 

This  dead  is  not  my  son  ! " 

VIII 

Thus,  through  his  reign  of  glory, 

Shone  his  JUSTICE  far  and  wide  ; 
All  praise  to  the  First  Sultan, 

MAHMOOD  THE  GHAZNAVIDE 
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Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puft  up  with  wind, 

Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 

And  Heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 

Have  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 

Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  clang  ?  " 

SHAKSPEARE. 


CHANGE  is  the  master-spirit  of 
Europe,  as  permanency  is  of  Asia. 
The  contrast  is  in  the  nature  of  things. 
However  the  caprice,  the  genius, 'or 
the  necessities,  of  the  sitter  on  the 
throne  may  attempt  to  impress  per- 
manency on  the  habits  of  the  West, 
or  mutability  on  those  of  the  East, 
his  success  must  be  but  partial.  Jn 
Europe  we  have  a  perpetual  move- 
ment of  minds,  a  moral  ocean,  to 
which  tides  and  currents  are  an  opera- 
tion of  nature.  But  the  Caspian  or 
the  Euxine  is  not  more  defined  by  its 
limits  of  rock  and  mountain,  or  more 
inexorably  separated  from  the  general 
influx  of  the  waters  which  roll  round 
the  world,  than  the  Asiatic  mind  is 
from  following  the  free  course,  and 
sharing  the  bold  and  stormy  innova- 
tions, of  Europe. 

But  the  most  rapid  and  total  change 
within  human  memory,  was  the  one 
which  was  now  before  my  eye.  I 
felt  as  some  of  the  old  alchymists 
might  feel  in  their  laboratories,  with 
all  their  crucibles  heating,  all  their 
alembics  boiling,  all  their  strange 
materials  in  full  effervescence;  and 
their  eyes  fixed  in  doubt,  and  per- 
haps in  awe,  on  the  powerful  and 
hazardous  products  about  to  result 
from  combinations  untried  before, 
and  amalgams  which  might  shatter 
the  roof  above  their  heads,  or  ex- 
tinguish their  existence  by  a  blast  of 
poison. 

I  had  left  Paris  a  Democracy.  I 
found  it  a  Despotism.  I  had  left  it  a 
melancholy  prey  to  the  multitude ;  a 
startling  scene  of  alternate  fury  and 
dejection;  of  cries  for  revenge,  and 
supplications  for  bread  ;  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  mob,  and  the  misery  of  the  na- 
tion. I  now  found  it  the  most  strik- 
ing contrast  to  that  scene  of  despair ; 
— Paris  the  headquarters  of  a  military 


government ;  the  Tuileries  the  palace 
of  a  conqueror ;  every  sound  martial ; 
the  eye  dazzled  every  where  by  the 
spoils  of  the  German  and  Italian  sove- 
reignties; the  nation  flushed  with 
victory.  Still,  the  public  aspect  ex- 
hibited peculiarities  which  interested 
me  the  more,  that  they  could  never 
have  appeared  in  older  times,  and 
probably  will  never  return.  In  the 
midst  of  military  splendour  there 
was  a  wild,  haggard,  and  unhappy 
character  stamped  on  all  things.  The 
streets  of  the  capital  had  not  yet  felt 
the  influence  of  that  imperial  taste 
which  was  to  render  it  an  imperial 
city.  I  saw  the  same  shattered  sub- 
urbs, the  same  deep,  narrow,  and 
winding  streets,  the  same  dismal 
lanes ;  in  which  I  had  witnessed  so 
often  the  gatherings  of  the  armed 
multitude,  and  which  seemed  made 
for  popular  commotion.  Mingled  with 
those  wild  wrecks  and  gloomy  places 
of  refuge,  rather  than  dwellings,  I 
saw,  with  their  ancient  ornaments, 
and  even  with  their  armorial  bear- 
ings and  gilded  shields  and  spears 
not  yet  entirely  defaced,  the  palaces 
of  the  noblesse  and  blood-royal  of 
France,  the  remnants  of  those  ten  cen- 
turies of  monarchy  which  had  been 
powerful  enough  to  reduce  the  bold 
tribes  of  the  Franks  to  a  civilized 
slavery,  and  glittering  enough  to 
make  them  in  love  with  their  chains.  , 
If  I  could  have  imagined,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  camp  of  banditti  on 
its  most  showy  scale — a  government 
of  Condottieri  with  its  most  famous 
captain  at  its  head — every  where  a 
compilation  of  arms  and  spoils,  the 
rude  habits  of  the  robber  combined 
with  the  pomp  of  military  triumph — I 
should  have  said  that  the  realization 
was  before  me. 
The  Palais  Royal  was  still  the  chief 
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scene  of  all  Parisian  vitality.  But  the 
ir  ob  orators  were  to  be  found  there  no 
IE  ore.  The  walks  and  cafes  were  now 
crowded  with  bold  figures,  epauleted 
and  embroidered,  laughing  and  talk- 
ir  g  with  the  easy  air  of  men  who  felt 
themselves  masters,  and  who  evi- 
dently regarded  every  thing  round 
them  as  the  furnishing  of  a  camp. 
The  land  had  now  undergone  its  third 
stage  of  that  great  spell  by  which 
nations  are  urged  and  roused  at  the 
will  of  a  few.  The  crosier  was  the 
first  wand  of  the  magician,  then  came 
the  sceptre — we  were  now  under  the 
sj'ell  of  the  sword.  I  was  delighted 
at  this  transformation  of  France,  from 
the  horrid  form  of  popular  domination  • 
tc  the  showy  supremacy  of  soldier- 
slip.  It  still  had  its  evils.  But  the 
guillotine  had  disappeared.  Savage 
IK  arts  and  sanguinary  hands  no  longer 
made  the  laws,  and  executed  them. 
Ir  stead  of  the  groans  and  execra-. 
tions,  the  cries  of  rage  and  clamours 
of  despair,  which  once  echoed  through 
all  the  streets,  I  now  heard  only  po- 
pular songs  and  dances,  and  saw  all  the 
genuine  evidences  of  that  rejoicing  with 
wiiich  the  multitude  had  thrown  off  the 
most  deadly  of  all  tyrannies — its  own. 
The  foreigner  shapes  every  thing 
into  the  picturesque,  and  all  his  pic- 
turesque now  was  military.  Every 
regiment  which  passed  through  Paris 
OE  its  way  from  the  frontier  was  re- 
viewed, in  front  of  the  palace,  by 
the  First  Consul ;  and  those  reviews 
formed  the  finest  of  all  military  spec- 
tacles, for  each  had  a  character  and  a 
history  of  its  own. — The  regiment 
which  had  stormed  the  bridge  of  Lodi ; 
the  regiment  which  had  headed  the 
assault  on  the  tete-du-pont  at  Man- 
tua; the  regiment  which  had  led  the 
march  at  the  passage  of  the  St  Ber- 
nard ;  the  regiment  which  had  formed 
the  advance  of  Dessaix  at  Marengo — 
alJ  had  their  separate  distinctions,  and 
wore  received  with  glowing  speeches 
and  appropriate  honours  by  the  chief 
of  the  state.  The  popular  vanity  was 
flattered  by  a  perpetual  pageant,  and 
th  it  pageant  wholly  different  from  the 
tii  sel  displays  of  the  monarchy :  no 
re 'presentation  of  legends,  trivial  in 
their  origin,  and  ridiculous  in  their 
memory ;  but  the  revival  of  transac- 
tic  ns  in  which  every  man  of  France 
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felt  almost  a  personal  interest,  which 
were  the  true  sources  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  nations,  and  whose  living  actors 
were  seen  passing,  hour  after  hour, 
before  the  national  eye.  All  was 
vivid  reality,  where  all  had  been  false 
glitter  in  the  days  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  all  sullenness  and  fear  in  the  days 
of  the  Democracy.  The  reality  might 
still  be  rough  and  stern,  but  it  was 
substantial,  and  not  without  its  share 
of  the  superb;  it  had  the  sharpness 
and  weight,  and  it  had  also  the  shining, 
of  the  sabre.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
nothing  could  be  more  subtly  conse- 
cutive than  the  whole  progress  of  the 
head  of  the  government.  In  a  more 
superstitious  age,  it  might  have  been 
almost  believed  that  some  wizard  had 
stood  by  his  cradle,  and  sung  his 
destiny;  or  that,  like  the  greatest 
creation  of  the  greatest  of  dramatists, 
he  had  been  met  in  some  mountain 
pass,  or  on  some  lonely  heath,  and 
had  heard  the  weird  sisters  predicting 
his  charmed  supremacy.  At  this  pe- 
riod he  was  palpably  training  the  re- 
public to  the  sight  of  a  dictatorship. 
The  return  of  the  troops  through 
Paris  had  already  accustomed  the  po- 
pulace to  the  sight  of  military  power. 
The  movement  of  vast  masses  of 
men  by  a  word,  the  simplicity  of  ttie 
great  military  machine,  its  direct 
obedience  to  the  master-hand,  and  its 
tremendous  strength — all  were  a  con- 
tinued lesson  to  the  popular  mind. 
I  looked  on  the  progress  of  this  lesson 
with  infinite  interest ;  for  I  thought 
that  I  was  about  to  see  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  government  disclosed  on  the 
broadest  scale — Republicanism  in  its 
most  majestic  aspect,  giving  a  new 
development  of  the  art  of  ruling  men, 
and  exhibiting  a  shape  of  domination 
loftier  and  more  energetic  than  the 
world  had  ever  yet  seen.  Still,  I  was 
aware  of  the  national  weaknesses.  I 
was  not  without  a  strong  suspicion  of 
the  hazard  of  human  advance  when 
entrusted  to  the  caprice  of  any  being 
in  the  form  of  man,  and,  above  all,  to 
a  man  who  had  won  his  way  to 
power  by  arms.  Yet,  I  thought  that 
society  had  here  reached  a  point  of 
division;  a  ridge,  from  which  the 
streams  of  power  naturally  took  dif- 
ferent directions ;  that  the  struggles 
of  the  democracy  were  but  like  the 
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bursting  of  those  monsoons  which 
mark  the  distinction  of  seasons  in 
the  East ;  or  the  ruggedness  of  those 
regions  of  rock  and  precipice,  of  roar- 
ing torrent  and  sunless  valley,  through 
which  the  Alpine  traveller  must  toil, 
before  he  can  bask  in  the  luxuriance 
of  the  Italian  plain.  Attached  as  I  am 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  principle 
of  monarchy,  and  regarding  it  as  the 
safest  anchorage  of  the  state,  still,  how 
was  I  to  know  that  moral  nature 
might  not  have  her  reserves  of  power, 
as  well  as  physical ;  that  the  science 
of  government  itself  might  not  have 
its  undetected  secrets,  as  well  as 
the  caverns  of  the  earth ;  that  the 
quiverings  and  convulsions  of  society 
at  this  moment,  obviously  alike  beyond 
calculation  and  control,  might  not 
be  only  evidences  of  the  same  vast 
agencies  at  work,  whose  counterparts, 
in  depths  below  the  human  eye,  shake 
and  rend  the  soil?  Those  were  the 
days  of  speculation,  and  I  indulged 
in  them  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Every  man  stood,  as  the  islander  of 
the  South  Sea  may  stand  on  his 
shore,  contemplating  the  conflict  of 
fire  and  water,  while  the  furnaces  of 
the  centre  are  forcing  up  the  island  in 
clouds  of  vapour  and  gusts  of  whirl- 
wind. All  was  strange,  undefined,  and 
startling.  One  thing  alone  seemed 
certain ;  that  the  past  regime  was 
gone,  never  to  return ;  that  a  great 
barrier  had  suddenly  been  dropped 
between  the  two  sovereignties;  that 
the  living  generation  stood  on  the 
dividing  pinnacle  between  the  lan- 
guid vices  of  the  past  system  and  the 
daring,  perhaps  guilty,  energies  of  the 
system  to  come.  Behind  man  lay  the 
long  level  of  wasted  national  faculties, 
emasculating  superstitions,  the  grace- 
ful feebleness  of  a  sensual  nobility, 
and  the  superb  follies  of  a  haughty 
and  yet  helpless  throne.  Before  him 
rose  a  realm  of  boundless  extent,  but 
requiring  frames  of  vigour,  and  feel- 
ings undismayed  by  difficulty,  to  tra- 
verse and  subdue  ; — a  horizon  of  hills 
and  clouds,  where  the  gale  blew  fresh 
and  the  tempest  rolled ;  where  novel 
difficulties  must  be  met  at  every  step, 
but  still  where,  if  we  trod  at  all, 
we  must  ascend  at  every  step,  where 
every  clearing  of  the  horizon  must 
give  us  a  new  and  more  compre- 
hensive prospect,  and  where  every 


struggle  with  the  rudeness  of  the  soil, 
or  the  roughness  of  the  elements,  must 
enhance  the  vigour  of  the  nerve  that 
encountered  them. 

Those  were  dreams ;  yet  I  had  not 
then  made  due  allowance  for  the 
nature  of  the  foreign  mind.  I  was 
yet  to  learn  its  absence  of  all  sober 
thought ;  its  ready  temptation  by 
every  trivialty  of  the  hour;  its  de- 
mand of  extravagant  excitement  to 
rouse  it  into  action,  and  its  utter 
apathy  where  its  passions  were  not 
bribed.  I  had  imagined  a  national 
sovereignty,  righteous,  calm,  and 
resolute,  trained  by  the  precepts  of  a 
Milton  and  a  Locke ;  I  found  only 
an  Italian  despotism,  trained  by  the 
romance  of  Rousseau  and  the  scepti- 
cism of  Voltaire. 

Every  day  in  the  capital  now  had 
its  celebration,  and  all  exhibited  the 
taste  and  talent  of  the  First  Consul ; 
but  one  characteristic  f§te  at  length 
woke  me  to  the  true  design  of  this 
extraordinary  man — the  inauguration 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  It  was  the 
first  step  to  the  throne,  and  a  step  of 
incompatible  daring  and  dexterity ; 
it  was  the  virtual  restoration  of  an 
aristocracy,  in  the  presence  of  a  people 
who  had  raved  with  the  rage  of 
frenzy  against  all  titles,  who  had 
torn  down  the  coats-of-arms  from  the 
gates  of  the  noblesse,  and  shattered 
and  dug  up  even  the  marbles  of  their 
sepulchres.  A  new  military  caste — 
a  noblesse  of  the  sword — was  now  to 
be  established.  Republicanism  had 
been  already  "  pushed  from  its  stool," 
but  this  was  the  chain  which  was  to 
keep  it  fixed  to  the  ground. 

The  ceremonial  was  held  in  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides ;  and  all  the  civil 
pomp  of  the  consulate  was  combined 
with  all  the  military  display.  The 
giving  of  the  crosses  of  honour  called 
forth  in  succession  the  names  of  all 
those  gallant  soldiers  whose  exploits 
had  rung  through  Europe,  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine. 
Nothing  could  be  more  in  the  spirit  of 
a  fine  historic  picture,  or  in  the  sem- 
blance of  a  fine  drama.  The  first  men 
of  the  French  councils  and  armies  stood, 
surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  national  glory — the 
statues  of  the  Condds  and  Turennes, 
whose  memory  formed  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  popular  pride,  and  whose 
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achievements  so  solid  a  record  in 
the  history  of  French  triumph.  To 
those  high  sources  of  sentiment,  all 
that  could  be  added  by  stately  deco- 
ration and  religious  solemnity  was 
given  ;  and  in  the  chorus  of  sweet 
voices,  the  sounds  of  martial  har- 
n  ony,  the  acclamations  of  the  count- 
less multitudes  within  and  without, 
and  the  thunder  of  cannon,  was  com- 
pleted the  most  magnificent,  and 
yot  the  most  ominous,  of  all  cere- 
monials. It  was  not  difficult  to  see, 
tl  at  this  day  was  the  consecration  of 
France  to  absolute  power,  and  of  all 
her  faculties  to  conquest.  Like  the 
Roman  herald,  she  had  put  on,  in  the 
temple,  the  robe  of  defiance  to  all 
nations.  She  was  to  be  from  this 
day  of  devotement  the  nation  of  war. 
It  was  less  visible,  but  not  less  true, 
that  upon  the  field  of  Marengo 
pt  rished  the  Democracy  ;  but  in  that 
teuaple  was  sacrificed  the  Republic. 
The  throne  was  still  only  in  vision  ; 
but  its  outline  was  clear,  and  that 
outline  was  colossal. 

In  my  intercourse  with  the  men  of 
the  new  regime  I  had  associated 
chiefly  with  the  military.  Their  ideas 
wore  less  narrowed  by  the  circle  of 
Paris,  their  language  was  frank  and 
free,  and  their  knowledge  was  more 
direct  and  extensive  on  the  topic 
which  I  most  desired  to  comprehend, 
the  state  of  their  foreign  conquests.  I 
soon  had  reason  to  congratulate  my- 
seif  on  my  choice.  One  of  these,  a 
colonel  of  dragoons,  who  had  served 
with  Moreau,  and  whose  partialities 
at  least  did  not  lean  to  the  rival  hero, 
came  hurriedly  to  me  at  an  early 
hour  one  morning,  to  "take  his  leave." 
But  why,  and  where  ?  "  He  was  or- 
de  red  to  join  his  regiment  immediately, 
and  march  for  the  coast  of  the  Chan- 
nel." "To  invade  us?"  I  asked 
laughingly.  "  Not  exactly  yet,  per- 
haps; but  it  may  come  to  that  in 
good  time.  I  grieve  to  tell  you," 
added  my  gallant  friend,  with  more 
of  gravity  than  I  thought  he  could 
possibly  have  thrown  into  his  good- 
humoured  features,  "that  we  are  to 
have  war.  The  matter  is  perfectly 
determined  in  the  Tuileries ;  and  at 
th )  levee  to-day  there  will  probably 
be  a  scene.  In  the  mean  time,  take 
my  information  as  certain,  and  be 
prepared  for  your  return  to  England 


without  twenty-four  hours'  delay." 
He  took  his  departure. 

I  attended  the  levee  on  that  me- 
morable day,  and  saw  the  scene.  The 
Place  du  Carrousel  was  unusually 
crowded  with  troops,  which  the  First 
Consul  was  passing  in  review.  The 
whole  population  seemed  to  have 
conjectured  the  event  of  the  day ;  for 
I  had  never  seen  them  in  such  num- 
bers, nor  with  such  an  evident  look 
of  general  anxiety.  The  Tuileries 
were  filled  with  officers  of  state,  with 
leading  military  men,  and  members 
of  the  Senate  and  Tribunat;  the 
whole  body  of  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors were  present ;  and  yet  the  en- 
tire assemblage  was  kept  waiting  un- 
til the  First  Consul  had  inspected  even 
the  firelocks  of  his  guard,  and  the  shoes 
in  their  knapsacks.  The  diplomatists, 
as  they  saw  from  the  high  casements 
of  the  palace  this  tardy  operation 
going  on,  exchanged  glances  with 
each  other  at  its  contemptuous  trifling. 
Some  of  the  militaires  exhibited  the  im- 
patience of  men  accustomed  to  prompt 
measures  ;  the  civilians  smiled  and 
shrugged  their  shoulders  ;  but  all  felt 
that  there  was  a  purpose  in  the  delay. 

At  length,  the  drums  beat  for 
the  close  of  the  review ;  the  First 
Consul  galloped  up  to  the  porch  of 
the  palace,  flung  himself  from  his 
charger,  sprang  up  the  staircase,  and 
without  stopping  for  etiquette,  rushed 
into  the  salle,  followed  by  a  cloud  of 
aides-de-camp  and  chamberlains. 
The  Circle  of  Presentations  was 
formed,  and  he  walked  hastily  round 
it,  saying  a  few  rapid  words  to  each. 
I  observed  for  the  first  time  an  aide- 
de-camp  moving  on  the  outside  of 
the  circle,  step  for  step,  and  with  his 
eye  steadily  marking  the  gesture  of 
each  individual  to  whom  the  First 
Consul  spoke  in  his  circuit.  This  was 
a  new  precaution,  and  indicative  of 
the  time.  Till  then  he  had  run  all 
risks,  and  might  have  been  the  vic- 
tim of  any  daring  hand.  The  very 
countenance  of  the  First  Consul  was 
historic;  it  was  as  characteristic  as 
his  career.  It  exhibited  the  most 
unusual  contrast  of  severity  and  soft- 
ness ;  nothing  sterner  than  the  gather- 
ing of  his  brow,  nothing  more  flatter- 
ing than  his  smile.  On  this  occasion 
we  had  them  both  in  perfection.  To 
the  general  diplomatic  circle  nis  lip 
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wore  the  smile.  But  when  he  reached 
the  spot  where  the  British  ambassa- 
dor stood,  we  had  the  storm  at  once. 
With  his  darkest  frown,  and  with 
every  feature  in  agitation,  he  sud- 
denly burst  out  into  a  tirade  against 
.  England — reproaching  her  with  con- 
tempt of  treaties ;  with  an  absolute 
desire  for  war;  with  a  perpetual 
passion  for  embroiling  Europe ;  with 
forming  armaments  in  the  midst  of 
peace ;  and  with  challenging  France  to 
an  encounter  which  must  provoke  uni- 
versal hostilities.  The  English  ambas- 
sador listened  in  silence,  but  with  the 
air  of  a  high-spirited  man,  who  would 
concede  nothing  to  menace ;  and 
with  the  countenance  of  an  intelligent 
one,  who  could  have  easily  answered 
declamation  by  argument.  But  for 
this  answer  there  was  no  time.  The 
First  Consul,  having  delivered  his 
diatribe,  suddenly  sprang  round, 
darted  through  the  crowd,  rushed 
through  a  portal,  and  was  lost  to  the 
view.  That  scene  was  decisive.  I 
saw  that  war  was  inevitable.  I  took 
my  friend's  advice,  ordered  post- 
horses,  and  within  the  twenty-four 
hours  I  saw  with  infinite  delight  the 
cliffs  of  Dover  shining  in  the  dawn. 

I  am  not  writing  a  history.  I  am 
merely  throwing  together  events  sepa- 
rated by  great  chasms,  in  the  course 
of  alife.  My  life  was  all  incident;  some- 
times connected  with  public  transac- 
tions of  the  first  magnitude,  sometimes 
wholly  personal ;  and  thus  I  hasten  on 
to  the  close  of  a  public  career  which 
has  ended,  and  of  an  existence  diver- 
sified by  cloud  and  sunshine,  but  on 
the  whole  happy. 

The  war  began ;  it  was  unavoid- 
able. The  objects  of  our  great  ad- 
versary have  been  since  stripped  of 
their  disguise.  His  system,  at  the 
time,  was  to  lull  England  by  peace, 
until  he  had  amassed  a  force  which 
would  crush  her  at  the  outbreak  of  a 
war.  A  few  years  would  have  con- 
centrated his  strength,  and  brought 
the  battle  to  our  own  shores.  But 
there  are  higher  impulses  acting  on 
the  world  than  human  ambition  ;  the 
great  machine  is  not  altogether  guided 
by  man.  England  had  the  cause  of 
nations  in  her  charge ;  her  principles 
were  truth,  honour,  and  justice.  She 
had  retained  the  reverence  of  her  fore- 
fathers for  the  Sanctuary;  and  the 


same  guidance  which  had  in  the  be- 
ginning taught  her  wisdom,  ultimate- 
ly crowned  her  with  victory.  I  lived 
through  a  period  of  the  most  over- 
whelming vicissitudes  of  nations,  and 
of  the  great  disturber  himself,  who 
had  caused  those  vicissitudes.  I  saw 
Napoleon  at  the  head  of  500,000  men 
on  the  Niemen ;  I  saw  him  reduced  to 
50,000  on  the  plains  of  Champagne  ; 
I  saw  him  reduced  to  a  brigade  at 
Fontainebleau ;  I  saw  him  a  burlesque 
of  empire  at  Elba ;  and  I  saw  him 
an  exile  on  board  a  British  ship,  de- 
parting from  Europe  to  obscurity  and 
his  grave.  These  things  may  well 
reconcile  inferior  talents  to  the  changes 
of  fortune.  But  they  should  also 
teach  nations,  that  the  love  of  con- 
quest is  national  ruin ;  and  that  there 
is  a  power  which  avenges  the  inno- 
cent blood.  No  country  on  earth 
requires  that  high  moral  more  than 
France ;  and  no  country  on  earth  has 
more  bitterly  suffered  for  its  perver- 
sion. Napoleon  was  embodied  France ; 
the  concentrated  spirit  of  her  wild  am- 
bition, of  her  furious  love  of  conquest, 
of  her  reckless  scorn  of  the  sufferings 
and  rights  of  mankind.  Nobler  prin- 
ciples have  followed,  under  a  wiser 
rule.  But  if  France  draws  the  sword 
again  in  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  she 
will  exhibit  to  the  world  only  the  fate 
of  Napoleon.  It  .will  be  her  last  war. 

On  my  arrival  in  England,  I  found 
the  public  mind  clouded  with  almost 
universal  dejection.  Pitt  was  visibly 
dying.  He  still  held  the  nominal 
reins  of  government  for  some  period  ; 
but  the  blow  had  been  struck,  and 
his  sole  honour  now  was  to  be,  that, 
like  the  Spartan  of  old,  he  died  on  the 
field,  and  with  his  buckler  on  his  arm. 
There  are  secrets  in  the  distribution 
of  human  destinies,  which  have  al- 
ways perplexed  mankind ;  and  one  of 
those  is,  why  so  many  of  the  most 
powerful  minds  have  been  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  their  career,  extinguished 
at  the  moment  when  their  fine  facul- 
ties were  hourly  more  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  science,  of  government,  and 
of  the  general  progress  of  society. 

I  may  well  comprehend  that  feeling, 
for  it  was  my  own.  I  saw  Pitt  laid 
in  the  grave ;  I  looked  down  into  the 
narrow  bed  where  slept  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  man  who  virtually 
wielded  the  whole  supremacy  of  Eu- 
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rope.  Yet  how  little  can  man  estimate 
tlie  future !  Napoleon  was  in  his 
glory,  when  Pitt  was  in  his  shroud. 
Yet  how  infinitely  more  honoured,  and 
thus  more  happy,  was  the  fate  of  him 
I  y  whose  sepulchre  all  that  was  noble 
and  memorable  in  the  living  genera- 
tion stood  in  reverence  and  sorrow, 
t  ian  the  last  hour  of  the  prisoner  of 
St  Helena!  Both  were  emblems  of 
t  leir  nations.  The  Englishman,  man- 
ly, pure,  and  bold,  of  unshaken  firm- 
ness, of  proud  reliance  on  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  nature,  and  of 
lofty  perse verence  through  good  and 
t  irough  evil  fortune.  The  foreigner, 
dazzling  and  daring,  of  singular  in- 
1 3llectual  vividness,  and  of  a  thirst  of 
power  which  disdained  to  be  slaked 
but  at  sources  above  the  ambition  of 
all  the  past  warriors  and  statesmen 
of  Europe.  He  was  the  first  who 
d  reamed  of  fabricating  anew  the  old 
I  toman  sceptre,  and  establishing  an 
empire  of  the  world.  His  game  was 
for  a  prodigious  stake,  and  for  a  while 
he  played  it  with  prodigious  fortune. 
He  found  the  moral  atmosphere  filled 
Y  ith  the  floating  elements  of  revolu- 
tion ;  he  collected  the  republican  elec- 
tricity, and  discharged  it  on  the  cusps 
and  pinnacles  of  the  European  thrones 
v  ith  terrible  effect.  But,  from  the 
moment  when  he  had  dissipated  that 
ciiarm,  he  lost  the  secret  of  his  irre- 
sistible strength.  As  the  head  of  the 
great  republic,  making  opinion  his 
precursor,  calling  on  the  old  wrongs 
of  nations  to  level  his  way,  and  mar- 
shaling the  new-born  hopes,  the  an- 
cient injuries,  and  the  ardent  imagi- 
nations of  the  continental  kingdoms  to 
fght  his  battles;  the  world  lay  before 
li  im,  with  all  its  barriers  ready  to  fall 
a  t  the  first  tread  of  his  horse's  hoof,  f  As 
an  Emperor,  he  forged  his  own  chain. 
Napoleon,  the  chieftain  of  repub- 
licanism, might  have  revolutionized 
Europe  ;  Napoleon,  the  monarch, 
r  arrowed  his  supremacy  to  the  sweep 
of  his  sword.  Like  a  necroman- 
cer weary  of  his  art,  he  scattered 
the  whole  treasury  of  his  magnificent 
rLusions  into  uthin  air;"  flung  away 
1  is  creative  wand  for  a  sceptre  ;  and 
I  uried  the  book  of  his  magic  u  ten 
1  housand  fathom  deep,"  to  replace  it 
(uly  by  the  obsolete  statutes  of 
courts,  and  the  weak  etiquette  of 
governments  in  decay.  Fortunate  for 


mankind  that  he  committed  this  irre- 
coverable error,  and  was  content  to 
be  the  lord  of  France,  instead  of  being 
the  sovereign  of  opinion ;  for  his  na- 
ture was  despotic,  and  his  power  must 
have  finally  shaped  and  massed  itself 
into  a  stupendous  tyranny.  Still,  he 
might  have  long  influenced  the  fates, 
and  long  excited  the  awe  and  wonder, 
of  Europe.  We,  too,  might  have  wor- 
shipped his  Star,  and  have  forgotten 
the  danger  of  the  flaming  phenomenon, 
in  the  rapidity  and  eccentricity  of  its 
course,  as  we  saw  it  eclipsing  the  old 
luminaries  in  succession  ;  until  it 
touched  our  orbit,  and  visited  us  in 
conflagration. 

It  was  said  that  Pitt  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  in  despair  of  the  pros- 
pects of  England.  The  defeat  of  Aus- 
terlitz  was  pronounced  his  death- 
blow. What  thoughts  may  cluster 
round  the  sleepless  pillow,  who  shall 
tell  ?  But  no  man  knew  England  bet- 
ter;  none  had  a  bolder  faith  in  her 
perseverance  and  principle ;  none  had 
more  broadly  laid  the  foundations  of 
victory  in  national  honour.  I  shall 
never  be  driven  into  the  belief  that 
William  Pitt  despaired  of  his  country. 

He  died  in  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  in 
the  proudest  struggle  of  the  empire,  in 
the  midst  of  the  deepest  trial  which  for 
a  thousand  years  had  demanded  all  the 
faculties  of  England.  Yet,  what  man 
within  human  recollection  had  lived 
so  long,  if  we  are  to  reckon  life  not  by 
the  calendar  but  by  triumphs  ?  What 
minister  of  England,  what  minister  of 
Europe,  but  himself,  was  the  head  of 
his  government  for  three- and- twenty 
years  ?  What  man  had  attained  so 
high  an  European  rank  ?  What  mind 
had  influenced  so  large  an  extent  of 
European  interests  ?  What  name  was 
so  instinctively  pronounced  by  every 
nation,  as  the  first  among  mankind  ? 
To  have  earned  distinctions  like  these, 
was  to  have  obtained  all  that  time 
could  give.  Not  half  a  century  in 
years,  Pitt's  true  age  was  patriarchal. 

I  was  now  but  a  spectator.  My 
connexion  with  public  life  was  broken 
off.  Every  name  with  which  I  had 
been  associated  was  swept  away ;  and 
I  stood  like  a  man  flung  from  ship- 
wreck upon  a  shore,  where  every  face 
which  he  met  was  that  of  a  stranger. 
I  was  still  in  Parliament,  but  I  felt  a 
loathing  for  public  exertions.  From 
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habit,  I  had  almost  identified  office 
with  the  memorable  men  whom  I  had 
seen  governing  so  long;  and  the  new 
faces,  the  new  declamation,  and  the 
new  principles,  which  the  ministerial 
change  brought  before  me  nightly, 
startled  my  feelings  even  less  as  new 
than  as  incongruous.  I  admitted  the 
ability,  the  occasional  intelligence, 
and  perhaps  even  the  patriotism  of 
the  cabinet;  but  in  those  reveries, 
(the  natural  refuge  from  a  long  de- 
bate,) memory  so  often  peopled  the 
Treasury  Bench  with  the  forms  of 
Pitt  and  his  distinguished  coadjutors, 
and  so  completely  filled  my  ear  with 
his  sonorous  periods  and  high-toned 
principles,  that  when  I  was  roused  to 
the  reality,  I  felt  as  those  who  have 
seen  some  great  performer  in  one  of 
Shakspeare's  characters,  until  no  ex- 
cellence of  his  successor  can  embody 
the  conception  once  more. 

I  retired  from  the  tumult  of  Lon- 
don, and  returned  to  tastes  which  I 
had  never  wholly  forgotten ;  taking  a 
small  residence  within  a  few  miles  of 
this  centre  of  the  living  world,  and 
devoting  my  leisure  to  the  enjoyments 
of  that  life,  which,  in  the  purest  days 
of  man,  was  given  to  him  as  the  hap- 
piest, "  to  dress  the  garden,  and  keep 
it."  Clotilde  in  all  her  tastes  joined 
with  mine,  or  rather  led  them,  with 
the  instinctive  elegance  of  a  female 
mind,  accomplished  in  every  grace  of 
education.  We  read,  wrote,  walked, 
talked,  and  pruned  our  rose-trees  and 
gathered  our  carnations  and  violets, 
together.  She  had  already  given  me 
those  pledges,  which,  while  they  in- 
crease the  anxiety,  also  increase  the 
affection,  of  wedded  life.  The  educa- 
tion of  our  children  was  a  new  source 
of  interest.  They  were  handsome  and 
healthy.  Their  little  sports,  the  growth 
of  their  young  perceptions,  and  the 
freshness  of  their  ideas,  renewed  to  us 
both  all  the  delights  of  society  with- 
out their  exhaustion;  and  when,  after 
returning  from  a  day  spent  in  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  London,  I  reached 
my  rustic  gate,  heard  the  cheerful 
voices  of  the  little  population  which 
rushed  down  the  flowery  avenue  to 
cling  upon  my  neck ;  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  my  cottage,  with  my  arm 
round  the  waist  of  my  beautiful  and 
fond  wife,  breathing  the  evening  fra- 
grance of  a  thousand  blooms,  and 
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enjoying  the  cool  air,  and  the  purple 
glories  of  the  sky — I  often  wondered 
why  men  should  seek  for  happiness 
in  any  other  scene ;  and  felt  gratitude, 
not  the  less  sincere  for  its  being  calm 
and  solemn,  to  the  Giver  of  a  lot  so 
nearly  approaching  to  human  fulness 
of  joy. 

But  the  world  rolls  on,  let  who  will 
slumber  among  its  roses.  The  political 
world  was  awoke  by  a  thunder-clap. 
Fox  died.  He  was  just  six  months 
a  minister  !  Such  is  ambition,  such  is 
the  world.  He  died,  like  Pitt,  in  the 
zenith  of  his  powers,  with  his  judg- 
ment improved  and  his  passions 
mitigated,  with  the  noblest  prospects 
of  public  utility  before  his  eyes,  and 
the  majestic  responsibilities  of  a  Bri- 
tish minister  assuming  their  natural 
rank  in  his  capacious  mind.  The 
times,  too,  were  darkening;  and  an- 
other u  lodestar  "  was  thus  stricken 
from  the  national  hemisphere,  at  the 
moment  when  the  nation  most  wanted 
guidance.  The  lights  which  remained 
were  many ;  but  they  were  vague, 
feeble,  and  scattered.  The  "leader  of 
the  starry  host"  was  gone. 

I  cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  of 
this  distinguished  man ;  for  I  was  no 
Foxite.  I  regarded  his  policy  in 
opposition  as  the  pleadings  of  a 
powerful  advocate,  with  a  vast  re- 
taining fee,  a  most  comprehensive 
cause,  and  a  most  generous  and  con- 
fiding client.  Popularity,  popular 
claims,  and  the  people,  were  all  three 
made  for  him  beyond  all  other  men ; 
and  no  advocate  ever  pleaded  with 
more  indefatigable  zeal,  or  more  reso- 
lute determination.  But,  raised  to  a 
higher  position,  higher  qualities  were 
demanded.  Whether  they  might  not 
have  existed  in  his  nature,  waiting 
for  the  development  of  time,  is  the 
question.  But  time  was  not  given. 
His  task  had  hitherto  been  easy.  It 
was  simply  to  stand  as  a  spectator 
on  the  shore,  criticising  the  man- 
oeuvres of  a  stately  vessel  struggling 
with  the  gale.  The  helm  was  at  last 
put  into  his  hand ;  and  it  was  then 
that  he  felt  the  difference  between 
terra  firma  and  the  wild  and  restless 
element  which  he  was  now  to  control. 
But  he  had  scarcely  set  his  foot  on 
the  deck,  when  he,  too,  was  swept 
away.  On  such  brevity  of  trial,  it  is 
impossible  to  judge.  Time  might 
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Lave  matured  his  vigour,  while  it  ex- 
panded his  views :  matchless  as  the 
leader  of  a  party,  he  might  then  have 
been  elevated  into  the  acknowledged 
bader  of  a  people.  The  singular 
daring,  ardent  sensitiveness,  and  po- 
pular ambition,  which  made  him 
dangerous  in  a  private  station,  might 
then  have  found  their  nobler  employ- 
ment, and  been  purified  in  the  broad 
r  nd  lofty  region  of  ministerial  duty. 
He  might  have  enlarged  the  partizan 
into  the  patriot,  and,  instead  of  being 
the  great  leader  of  a  populace,  have 
been  ennobled  into  the  great  guide  of 
m  empire. 

But  the  world  never  stands  still. 
On  the  day  when  I  returned  from 
moralising  on  the  vanity  of  life  over 
the  grave  of  Fox,  I  received  a  letter, 
f,  trumpet-call  to  the  melee,  from 
Mordecai.  It  was  enthusiastic,  but 
its  enthusiasm  had  now  taken  a  bolder 
(Direction.  "  In  abandoning  England," 
1  e  told  me,  "  he  had  abandoned  all 
Minor  and  personal  speculations,  and 
was  now  dealing  with  the  affairs  of 
kingdoms."  This  letter  gave  only 
fragments  of  his  views;  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  contemplated 
larger  results  than  he  ventured  to  trust 
to  paper. 

"  You  must  come  and  see  me  here," 
said  he,  u  for  it  is  only  here  that  you 
can  see  me  as  I  ever  desired  to  be 
seen ;  or,  in  fact,  as  nature  made  me. 
In  your  busy  metropolis,  I  was  only 
one  of  the  millions  who  were  content 
to  make  a  sort  of  a  reptile  existence, 
creeping  on  the  ground,  and  living  on 
the  chances  of  the  day.  Here  I  have 
t  hrown  off  my  caterpillar  life,  and  am 
(>n  the  wing — a  human  dragon-fly,  if 
you  will,  darting  at  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent objects,  enjoying  the  broad 
sunshine,  and  speeding  through  the 
wide  air.  My  invincible  attachment 
to  my  nation  here  finds  its  natural 
object ;  for  the  sons  of  Abraham  are 
here  a  people.  I  am  a  patriarch,  with 
lay  flocks  and  herds,  my  shepherds 
rnd  clansmen,  the  sons  of  my  tribe 
(oming  to  do  me  honour,  and  my 
]  i eart  swelling  and  glowing  with  the 
prospects  of  national  regeneration. 
3  have  around  me  a  province,  to  which 
(>ne  of  your  English  counties  would 
1  >e  but  a  sheepfold ;  a  multitude  of 
bold  spirits,  to  whom  your  populace 
be  triflers;  a  new  nation, 
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elated  by  their  approaching  deliver- 
ance, solemnly  indignant  at  their 
past  oppression,  and  determined  to 
shake  the  land  to  its  centre,  or  to  re- 
cover their  freedom. 

"  You  will  speak  of  this  as  the 
vision  of  an  old  man — come  to  us,  and 
you  will  see  it  a  splendid  reality. 
But  observe,  that  /expect  no  miracle. 
I  leave  visions  to  fanatics ;  and  while 
I  acknowledge  the  Power  of  Powers, 
which  rides  in  clouds,  and  moves  the 
world  by  means  unknown  to  human 
weakness,  I  look  also  to  the  human 
means  which  have  their  place  in  push- 
ing on  the  wheels  of  the  great  system. 
The  army  which  has  broken  down 
the  strength  of  the  Continent — the 
force  which,  like  a  whirlwind,  has 
torn  such  tremendous  chasms  through 
the  old  domains  of  European  power, 
and  has  torn  up  so  many  of  the  forest 
monarchs  by  the  root — the  French 
legions,  the  greatest  instrument  of 
human  change  since  the  Gothic  in- 
vasions, are  now  marching  direct  on 
Poland. 

"  I  have  seen  the  man  who  is  at 
the  head  of  that  army — the  most  ex- 
traordinary being  whom  Europe  has 
seen  for  a  thousand  years — the  crown- 
ed basilisk  of  France.  I  own,  that 
we  must  beware  of  his  fangs,  of 
the  blast  of  his  nostrils,  and  the 
flash  of  his  eye.  He  is  a  terrible 
production  of  nature :  but  he  is  on 
our  side;  and,  even  if  he  should 
be  finally  trampled,  he  will  have 
first  done  our  work.  I  have  had 
an  interview  with  Napoleon  !  it  was 
long  and  animated.  He  spoke  to  me 
as  to  the  chief  man  of  my  nation, 
and  I  answered  him  in  the  spirit  of 
the  chief  man.  He  pronounced,  that 
the  general  change,  essential  to  the 
true  government  of  Europe,  was  in- 
capable of  being  effected  without  the 
aid  of  our  people.  He  spoke  con- 
temptuously of  the  impolicy  by  which 
we  had  been  deprived  of  our  privi- 
leges, "and  declared  his  determination 
to  place  us  on  a  height  from  which  we 
might  move  the  world.  But  it  was 
obvious  to  me,  that  under  those  lofty 
declarations  there  was  a  burning  am- 
bition ;  that  if  we  were  to  move  the 
world,  it  was  for  him ;  and  that,  even 
then,  we  were  not  to  move  it  for  the 
monarch  of  France,  but  for  the  in- 
dividual. I  saw,  that  he  was  then  the 
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dreamer.  Yet  his  dream  was  the  ex- 
travagance of  genius.  In  those  hope- 
less graspings  and  wild  aspirations,  I 
saw  ultimate  defeat ;  but  I  saw  also 
the  nerve  and  muscle  of  a  gigantic 
mind.  In  his  pantings  after  immea- 
surable power  and  imperishable 
dominion,  he  utterly  forgot  the  bar- 
rier which  time  throws  before  the 
proudest  step  of  human  genius  ;  and 
that  within  a  few  years  his  head  must 
grow  grey,  his  blood  cold,  the  sword 
be  returned  to  its  sheath,  and  even 
the  sceptre  fall  from  his  withering 
hand.  Still,  in  our  conference,  we  both 
spoke  the  same  language  of  scorn  for 
human  obstacles,  of  contempt  for  the 
narrowness  of  human  views,  and  of 
our  resolution  to  eifect  objects  which, 
in  many  an  after  age,  should  fix  the 
eye  of  the  world.  But  he  spoke  of 
immortal  things ;  relying  on  mortal 
conjecture  and  mortal  power.  I 
spoke  of  them  on  surer  grounds.  I 
felt  them  to  be  the  consummation  of 
promises  which  nothing  can  abolish  ; 
to  be-  the  offspring  of  power  which 
nothing  can  resist.  The  foundation 
of  his  structures  was  policy,  the  foun- 
dation of  mine  was  prophecy.  And 
when  his  shall  be  scattered  as  the 
chaff  of  the  threshing-floor,  and  be 
light  as  the  dust  of  the  balance  ;  mine 
shall  be  deep  as  the  centre,  high  as 
the  heavens,  and  dazzling  as  the  sun 
in  his  glory." 

In  another  portion  of  his  letter,  he 
adverted  to  the  means  by  which  this 
great  operation  was  to  be  effected. 

"  I  have  been  for  three  days  on  the 
Vistula,  gazing  at  the  march  of  the 
'  Grand  Army.'  It  well  deserves  the 
name.  It  is  the  mightiest  mass  of 
power  ever  combined  under  one  head ; 
half  a  million  of  men.  The  armies  of 
Persia  were  gatherings  of  clowns  com- 
pared to  this  incomparable  display  of 
soldiership  ;  the  armies  of  Alaric  and 
Attila  were  hordes  of  savages  in  com- 
parison ;  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome 
alone  approached  it  in  point  of  disci- 
pline, but  the  most  powerful  Roman 
army  never  reached  a  fifth  of  its 
number.  I  see  at  this  moment  before 
me  the  conquerors  of  the  Continent, 
the  brigades  which  have  swept  Italy, 
the  bayonets  and  cannon  which  have 
broken  down  Austria,  and  extinguish- 
ed Prussia. — The  eagles  are  now  on 
the  wing  for  a  mightier  prey." 
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This    prediction    was    like    the 
prayers  of  the  Homeric  heroes — 

"  One  half  the  gods  dispersed  in  empty 
air." 

Poland  was  not  to  be  liberated  ;  the 
crisis  was  superb,  but  the  weapon 
was  not  equal  to  the  blow.  It 
was  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
French  Emperor  was  found  inferior 
to  his  fortune.  With  incomparable 
force  of  intellect,  Napoleon  wanted 
grandeur  of  mind.  It  has  become 
the  custom  of  later  years  to  deny  him 
even  superiority  of  intellect ;  but  the 
man  who,  in  a  contest  open  to  all, 
goes  before  all — who  converts  a  repub- 
lic, with  all  its  ardour,  haughtiness, 
and  passion,  into  a  monarchy  at  once 
as  rigid  and  as  magnificent  as  an 
Oriental  despotism — who,  in  a  country 
of  warriors,  makes  himself  the  leading 
warrior — who,  among  the  circle  within 
circle  of  the  subtlest  political  intrigues, 
baffles  all  intrigues,  converts  them 
into  the  material  of  his  own  ascend- 
ency, and  makes  the  subtlest  and  the 
boldest  spirits  his  instruments  and 
slaves — has  given  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  his  talents.  The 
conqueror  who  beat  down  in  succes- 
sion all  the  great  military  names  of 
Europe,  must  have  been  a  soldier ; 
the  negotiator  who  vanquished  all 
existing  diplomacy,  and  the  states- 
man who  remodelled  the  laws,  curb- 
ed the  fiery  temper,  and  reduced  to 
discipline  the  fierce  insubordination 
of  a  people,  whose  first  victory  had 
crushed  the  state,  and  heaped  the 
ruins  of  the  throne  on  the  sepulchre 
of  their  king  —  must  have  been 
a  negotiator  and  a  statesman  of 
the  first  rank.  Or,  if  those  were  not 
the  achievements  of  intellect,  by 
what  were  they  done  ?  If  they  were 
done  without  it,  of  what  value  is  in- 
tellect ?  Napoleon  had  then  only  found 
the  still  superior  secret  of  success ;  and 
we  deny  his  intellect,  simply  to  give 
him  attributes  higher  than  belong  to 
human  nature. — No  man  before  him 
dreamed  of  such  success,  no  man  in 
his  day  rivalled  it,  no  man  since  his 
day  has  attempted  its  renewal.  "  Bat 
he  was  fortunate ! "  What  can  be 
more  childish  than  to  attempt  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  by  fortune  ?  For- 
tune is  a  phantom.  Circumstances 
may  arise  beyond  the  conception  of 
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man ;  but  where  the  feebler  mind 
yields  to  circumstances,  the  stronger 
one  shapes,  controls,  and  guides  them. 
This  man  was  sent  for  a  great  pur- 
pose of  justice,  and  he  was  gifted  with 
tl  e  faculties  for  its  execution.  An 
act  of  imperial  guilt  had  been  com- 
mitted, of  which  Europe  was  to  be 
p  irged  by  penalty  alone.  The  fall 
oi'  Poland  was  to  be  made  a  moral  to 
the  governments  of  the  earth ;  and 
K  apoleon  was  to  be  the  fiery  brand 
that  was  to  imprint  the  sentence  upon 
the  foreheads  of  the  great  criminals. 
In  is  in  contemplations  like  these,  that 
the  spirit  of  history  ministers  to  the 
^  isdom  of  mankind.  Whatever  may 
b  3  the  retribution  for  individuals  be- 
yjnd  the  grave,  justice  on  nations 
n  ust  be  done  in  this  world  ;  and  here 
it  will  be  done. 

The  partition  of  Poland  was  the 
niost  comprehensive  and  audacious 
c  ime  of  the  modern  world.  It  was  a 
deliberate  insult,  at  once  to  the  laws  of 
nations  and  to  the  majesty  of  the 
g  -eat  Disposer  of  nations.  And  never 
ft  11  vengeance  more  immediate,  more 
distinct,  or  more  characteristic.  The 
capital  of  Austria  twice  entered  over 
tl  le  bodies  of  its  gallant  soldiery ;  Russia 
r: ivaged  and  Moscow  burnt ;  the  Prus- 
s'an  army  extinguished  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  Jena,  and  Prussia  in  a  day 
fettered  for  years — were  the  summary 
and  solemn  retribution  of  Heaven. 
I'. ut,  when  the  penalty  was  paid,  the  fate 
of  the  executioner  instantly  followed. 
Guilt  had  punished  guilt,  and  justice 
vas  to  be  alike  done  upon  all.  Na- 
poleon and  his  empire  vanished,  as 
the  powder  vanishes  that  explodes  the 
nine.  The  ground  was  broken  up  ; 
t'.ie  structures  of  royalty  on  its  sur- 
face were  deeply  fractured ;  the  havoc 
Tras  complete ;  but  the  fiery  deposit 
which  had  effected  the  havoc  was  it- 
s  3lf  scattered  into  air. 

His  re-establishment  of  Poland 
would  have  been  an  act  of  grandeur.  It 
would  have  established  a  new  char- 
acter for  the  whole  Revolution.  It 
would  have  shown  that  the  new  spirit 
which  had  gone  forth  summoning  the 
world  to  regeneration,  was  itself  re- 
£  eneration  ;  that  it  was  not  a  tempter, 
}  >ut  a  restorer  ;  that  all  conquest  was 
i  ot  selfish,  and  all  protestation  not 
meant  to  deceive.  If  Napoleon  had 
{.iven  Poland  a  diadem,  and  placed  it 


on  the  brow  of  Kosciusko,  he  would, 
in  that  act,  have  placed  on  his  own 
brow  a  diadem  which  no  chance  of 
the  field  could  have  plucked  away;  an 
imperishable  and  dazzling  answer  to 
all  the  calumnies  of  his  age,  and  all 
the  doubts  of  posterity.  He  might 
even  have  built,  in  the  restoration 
of  the  fallen  kingdom,  a  citadel  for  his 
own  security  in  all  the  casualties  of 
empire ;  but,  in  all  events,  he  would 
have  fixed  in  the  political  heaven  a 
star  which,  to  the  last  recollection  of 
mankind,  would  have  thrown  light  on 
his  sepulchre,  and  borne  his  name. 

The  fall  of   the  Foxite  ministry 
opened  the  way  to  a  new  cabinet,  and 
I  resumed  my  office.     But  we  march- 
ed in  over  ruins.     In  the  short  period 
of  their  power,  Europe  had  been  shat- 
tered.    England  had  stood  aloof  and 
escaped  the  shock  ;  but  to  stand  aloof 
then  was  her  crime — her  sympathy 
might  have  saved  the  tottering  system. 
Now,  all  was  gone.    When  we  looked 
over  the  whole  level  of  the  Continent, 
we  saw  but  two  thrones — France  and 
Russia ;   all  the  rest  were  crushed. 
They  stood,  but  their  structure  was 
shattered,  stripped  of  its  adornments, 
and  ready  to  crumble  down  at  the 
first  blow.    England  was  without  an 
ally.     We  had  begun  the  war  with 
Europe  in  our  line  of  battle ;  we  now 
stood  alone.     Yet,  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  was  never  bolder  than  in  this 
hour,  when  a  storm  of  hostility  seem- 
ed to  be  gathering  round  us  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world.      Still, 
there  were  voices  of  ill  omen  among 
our    leading    men.      It    was    said, 
that    France    and    Russia    had    re- 
solved to  divide  the  world  between 
them — to  monopolize  the  East  and 
the  West ;  to  extinguish  all  the  minor 
sovereignties  ;  to  abolish  all  the  con- 
stitutions ;  to  turn  the  world  into  two 
vast  menageries,  in  which  the  lesser 
monarchies  should  be  shown,  as  caged 
lions,  for  the  pomp  of  the  two  lords- 
paramount  of  the  globe.     I  heard  this 
language  from  philosophers,  from  ora- 
tors, even  from  statesmen ;  but  I  turn- 
ed to  the  people,  and  I  found  the 
spirit  of  their  forefathers  unshaken  in 
them  still — the  bold  defiance  of  the 
foreigner,  the  lofty  national  scorn  of 
his  gasconading,  the  desire  to  grapple 
more  closely  with  his  utmost  strength, 
and  the  willingness,  nay,  the  passion- 
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ate  desire,  to  rest  the  cause  of  Europe 
on  their  championship  alone.  I  never 
heard  among  the  multitude  a  sound 
of  that  despair  which  had  become 
the  habitual  language  of  Opposition. 
They  had  answered  the  call  to  arms 
with  national  ardour.  The  land  was 
filled  with  voluntary  levies,  and  the 
constant  cry  of  the  people  was — con- 
flict with  the  enemy,  any  where,  at 
any  time,  or  upon  any  terms.  More 
fully  versed  in  their  national  history 
than  any  other  European  people,  they 
remembered,  that  in  every  war  with 
France,  for  a  thousand  years,  Eng- 
land had  finished  with  victory  ;  that 
she  had  never  suffered  anyone  decisive 
defeat  in  the  war ;  that  where  the  forces 
of  the  two  nations  could  come  fairly  into 
contact,  their  troops  had  always  been 
successful ;  and  that  from  the  moment 
when  France  ventured  to  contest  the 
empire  of  the  seas,  all  the  battles  of 
England  were  triumphs,  until  the 
enemy  was  swept  from  the  ocean. 

The  new  cabinet  formed  its  plans  on 
the  national  confidence,  and  executed 
them  with  statesmanlike  decision. 
The  struggle  on  the  Continent  was  at 
an  end  ;  but  they  resolved  to  gird  it 
with  a  chain  of  fire.  Every  port 
was  shut  up  by  English  guns ;  every 
shore  was  watched  by  English  eyes. 
Outside  this  chain,  the  world  was  our 
own.  The  ocean  was  free ;  every  sea 
was  traversed  by  our  commerce  with 
as  much  security  as  in  the  most  pro- 
found peace.  The  contrast  with  the  Con- 
tinent was  of  the  most  striking  order. 
There  all  was  the  dungeon — one  vast 
scene  of  suffering  and  outcry ;  of  co- 
ercion and  sorrow ;  the  conscription, 
the  confiscation,  the  licensed  plunder, 
the  bitter  and  perpetual  insult.  The 
hearts  of  men  died  within  them,  and 
they  crept  silently  to  their  obscure 
graves.  Wounds,  poverty,  and  feroci- 
ous tyranny,  the  heart-gnawing  pangs 
of  shame,  and  the  thousand  thorns 
which  national  and  conscious  degrada- 
tion strews  on  the  pillow  of  men  crushed 
by  the  insolence  of  a  soldiery,  wore 
away  the  human  race ;  provinces  were 
unpeopled,  and  a  generation  were 
laid  prematurely  in  the  grave. 

The  recollections  of  the  living  world 
will  long  point  to  this  period  as  the 
most  menacing  portion  of  all  history. 
The  ancient  tyrannies  were  bold,  pre- 
sumptuous, and  remorseless  monopo- 


lies of  power;  but  their  pressure  scarce- 
ly descended  to  the  multitude.  It  crush- 
ed the  senator,  the  patrician,  and  the 
man  of  opulence ;  as  the  tempest  smites 
the  turrets  of  the  palace,  orshatters  the 
pinnacles  of  the  mountain  range.  But 
the  despotism  of  France  searched  the 
humblest  condition  of  man.  It  tyran- 
nized over  the  cottage,  as  fiercely  as  it 
had  swept  over  the  thrones.  The  Ger- 
man or  Italian  peasant  saw  his  son 
torn  away,  to  perish  in  some  distant 
region,  of  which  he  knew  no  more 
than  that  it  was  the  grave  of  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
his  fellow  shepherds  and  vintagers. 
The  despotism  of  France  less  resembled 
the  domination  of  man,  from  which, 
with  all  its  vigilance,  there  is  some  hope 
of  escape,  than  the  subtlety  of  a  demon, 
which  has  an  evil  and  a  sting  for 
every  heart,  and  by  which  nothing 
can  be  forgotten,  and  nothing  will  be 
spared.  In  the  whole  immense  circle 
of  French  dominion,  no  man  could 
lay  his  head  down  to  rest,  with  a  se- 
curity that  he  might  not  be  roused  at 
midnight,  to  be  flung  into  a  captivity 
from  which  he  was  never  .to  return. 
No  man  could  look  upon  his  property, 
the  earnings  of  his  manhood,  the 
resource  for  his  age,  or  the  provision 
for  his  children,  without  the  know- 
ledge that  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
plunderer;  no  man  could  look  upon 
the  birth  of  his  child,  without  the 
bitter  consciousness  that  another  vic- 
tim was  preparing  for  the  general 
sacrifice ;  nor  could  see  the  ripening 
form  or  intellect  of  those  who  were 
given  to  him  by  Providence  for  the 
comfort  and  companionship  of  his  ad- 
vancingyears,  without  a  conviction  that 
they  would  be  swept  away  from  him. 
He  felt  that  he  would  be  left  unshelter- 
ed and  alone ;  and  that  those  in  whom 
his  life  was  wrapt,  and  whom  he  would 
have  gladly  given  his  life  to  save, 
were  destined  to  perish  by  some  Ger- 
man or  Russian  bayonet,  and  make 
their  last  bed  among  the  swamps  of 
the  Danube  or  the  snows  of  Poland. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  from  the 
natural  abhorrence  of  the  Briton  for 
tyranny  alone.  The  proofs  are  before 
the  eye  of  mankind.  Within  little  more 
than  half  the  first  year  of  the  Polish 
campaign,  three  conscriptions,  of  eighty 
thousand  youths  each,  were  demanded 
from  France  alone.  Two  hundred 
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a]  id  forty  thousand  living  beings  were 
tern  from  their  parents,  and  sent  to 
perish  in  the  field,  the  hospital,  and  on 
the  march  through  deserts  where  win- 
ter reigns  in  boundless  supremacy ! 

Let  the  man  of  England  rejoice,  that 
those  terrible  inflictions  cannot  be  laid 
01  him,  and  be  grateful  to  the  freedom 
v»hich  protects  the  most  favoured  na- 
ti  on  of  mankind.  Arbitrary  arrest  and 
the  conscription  are  the  two  heads  of 
the  serpent — either  would  embitter 
the  existence  of  .the  most  prosperous 
srate  of  society ;  they  both  at  this 
h;>ur  gnaw  the  vitals  of  the  continental 
states ;  they  alienate  the  allegiance, 
a  id  chill  the  affections ;  even  where 
they  are  mitigated  by  the  character 
of  the  sovereigns,  they  still  remain 
the  especial  evils  which  the  noblest 
patriotism  should  apply  all  its  efforts  to 
extinguish,  and  the-removal  of  which 
it  would  be  the  most  illustrious  boon 
o ?  princes  to  confer  upon  their  people. 

But  the  ramparts  of  that  empire  of 
slavery  and  suffering  were  to  be 
shaken  at  last.  The  breach  was  to 
bo  made  and  stormed  by  England; 
Europe  was  to  be  summoned  to 
achieve  its  own  deliverance ;  and  Eng- 
land was  to  move  at  the  head  of  the 
proudest  armament  that  ever  marched 
to  conquest  for  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind. 

She  began  by  a  thunder- clap.  The 
peace  with  Eussia  had  laid  the  Czar 
an  the  mercy  of  France.  Napoleon 
had  intrigued  to  make  him  a  confede- 
rate in  the  league  against  mankind. 
Put  the  generous  nature  of  the  Rus- 
sian monarch  shrank  from  the  conspi- 
racy, and  the  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  were  divulged  to  the 
British  cabinet.  I  shall  not  now  say 
from  what  authority  they  came  ;  but 
the  confidence  was  spontaneous,  and 
the  effect  decisive.  Those  Articles 
c  mtainedthe  outline  of  a  plan  for  com- 
bining all  the  fleets  of  subject  Europe, 
and  pouring  the  final  vengeance  of  war 
on  our  shores.  The  right  wing  of  that 
ti  emendous  armament  was  to  be  formed 
o:'  the  Danish  and  Russian  fleets. 
This  confederacy  must  be  broken  up, 
OL*  we  must  see  a  hundred  and  eighty 
s-iips  of  the  line,  freighted  with  a 
French  and  Russian  army,  at  the 
n  outh  of  the  Thames.  There  was 
n  it  a  moment  to  be  lost,  if  we  were 
t<  \  act  at  all ;  for  a  French  force  was 


already  within  a  march  of  the  Great 
Belt,  to  garrison  Denmark.  The 
question  was  debated  in  council,  in 
all  its  bearings.  All  were  fully  aware 
of  the  hypocritical  clamour  which 
would  be  raised  by  the  men  who 
were  lending  themselves  to  every 
atrocity  of  France.  We  were  not 
less  prepared  for  the  furious  decla- 
mation of  that  professor  of  universal 
justice,  and  protector  of  the  rights  of 
neutral  nations — the  French  Emperor. 
But  the  necessity  was  irresistible ;  the 
act  was  one  of  self-defence ;  and  it 
was  executed  accordingly,  and  with 
instant  and  incomparable  vigour.  A 
fleet  and  army  were  dispatched  to  the 
Baltic.  An  assault  of  three  days  gave 
the  Danish  fleet  into  our  hands.  The 
confederacy  was  broken  up  by  the 
British  batteries  ;  and  the  armament 
returned,  with  twenty  sail  of  the 
enemy's  line,  as  trophies  of  the  best 
planned  and  boldest  expedition  of 
the  war. 

Napoleon  raged ;  but  it  was  at 
finding  that  England  could  show  a 
promptitude  like  his  own,  sanctioned 
by  a  better  cause.  Denmark  com- 
plained pathetically  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  peace,  before  she  had  u  com- 
pleted her  preparations  for  war  ; " 
but  every  man  of  political  under- 
standing, even  in  Denmark,  rejoiced 
at  her  being  disburdened  of  a  fleet, 
whose  subsistence  impoverished  her 
revenues,  and  whose  employment 
could  only  have  involved  her  in  fatal 
hostilities  with  Britain.  Russia  was 
loudest  in  her  indignation,  but  a  smile 
was  mingled  with  her  frown.  Her 
statesmen  were  secretly  rejoiced  to 
be  relieved  from  all  share  in  the  fear- 
ful enterprise  of  an  encounter  with 
the  fleets  of  England,  and  her  Em- 
peror was  not  less  rejoiced  to  find, 
that  she  had  still  the  sagacity  and 
the  courage  which  could  as  little  be 
baffled  as  subdued,  and  to  which  the 
powers  of  the  North  themselves  might 
look  for  refuge  in  the  next  struggle 
of  diadems. 

This  was  but  the  dawning  of  the 
day ;  the  sun  was  soon  to  rise.  Yet, 
public  life  has  its  difficulties  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height.  As  Walpole 
said,  that  no  man  knows  the  human 
heart  but  a  minister;  so  no  man 
knows  the  real  difficulties  of  office, 
but  the  man  of  office.  Lures  to 
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his  passions,  temptations  to  his  inte- 
grity, and  alarms  to  his  fears,  are 
perpetually  acting  on  his  sense  of 
honour.  To  make  a  false  step  is  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  under 
all  those  impulses  ;  and  one  false  step 
ruins  him.  The  rumour  reached  me 
that  there  were  dissensions  in  the 
cabinet ;  and,  though  all  was  smooth 
to  the  eye,  I  had  soon  sufficient  proof 
that  the  intelligence  was  true.  A 
prominent  member  of  the  administra- 
tion was  the  object  of  the  intrigue. 
He  was  an  intelligent,  high-spirited, 
and  straightforward  man,  open  in 
language,  if  the  language  was  not  of 
the  most  classic  order ;  and  bold  in 
his  conceptions,  if  those  conceptions 
were  not  formed  on  the  most  accom- 
plished knowledge.  He  had  attained 
his  high  position,  partly  by  public 
services,  but  still  more  by  connexion. 
It  was  impossible  to  refuse  respect  to 
his  general  powers,  but  it  was  equally 
impossible  to  deny  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  his  competitor.  The 
contrast  which  they  presented  in  the 
House  was  decisive  of  their  talents 
for  debate.  While  the  one  spoke  his 
mind  with  the  uncultured  expressions 
of  the  moment ;  the  other  never  ad- 
dressed the  House  but  with  the 
polished  and  pointed  diction  of  the 
orator.  He  was  the  most  accom- 
plished of  debaters. — Always  pre- 
pared, always  pungent,  often  power- 
ful. Distinguished  in  early  life  by 
scholarship,  he  had  brought  all  the 
finer  spirit  of  his  studies  into  the 
business  of  public  life.  He  was  the 
delight  of  the  House  ;  and  the  bound- 
less applause  which  followed  his  elo- 
quence, and  paid  an  involuntary  tri- 
bute to  his  mastery  of  public  affairs, 
not  unnaturally  stimulated  his  ambi- 
tion to  possess  that  leading  official 
rank  to  which  he  seemed  called  by 
the  right  of  nature.  The  rivalry  at 
length  became  open  and  declared ;  it 
had  been  felt  too  deeply  to  die  away 
among  the  casual  impressions  of  pub- 
lic life;  it  had  been  suppressed  too 
long  to  be  forgiven  on  either  side ; 
and  the  crisis  was  evidently  approach- 
ing in  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  a 
part  with  either  of  those  gifted  men. 

I  seldom  spent  more  anxious  hours 
in  the  course  of  an  anxious  life,  than 
during  the  period  of  this  deliberation. 
I  felt  all  the  fascinations  of  the  man 
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of  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  I  re- 
spected all  the  solid  and  manly  quali- 
ties of  his  opponent.  In  a  personal 
view,  the  issue  •  of  the  contest  was 
likely  to  produce  evil  to  my  own 
views.  I  was  still  a  dependent  upon 
fortune.  I  had  new  ties  and  interests, 
which  made  official  income  more  im- 
portant to  me  day  by  day.  In  the 
fall  of  the  administration  I  must  fol- 
low the  general  fate. — In  making  my 
decision  with  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  power,  I  must  go  down  along 
with  him  ;  and  the  claims  of  the  com- 
petitors were  so  equally  balanced, 
and  both  were  so  distinguished,  that 
it  was  beyond  all  conjecture  to  calcu- 
late the  result.  I,  too,  was  not  without 
many  a  temptation  to  perplex  my 
judgment.  The  rivalry  had  at  length 
become  public,  and  the  friends  of 
each  were  active  in  securing  opinions 
among  the  holders  of  office.  The 
whole  was  a  lottery,  but  with  my 
political  existence  dependent  on  my 
escaping  a  blank.  In  this  dilemma  I 
consulted  my  oracle,  Clotilde.  Her 
quick  intelligence  decided  for  me  at 
once.  "  You  must  resign,"  said  she. 
"  You  value  both ;  you  cannot  side 
with  either  without  offending  their 
feelings,  or,  what  I  more  regard,  dis- 
tressing your  own.  Both  are  men 
of  intelligence  and  honour,  and  they 
will  understand  your  motives  and  re- 
spect them.  To  retain  office  is  im- 
possible." 

"  But,  Clotilde,  how  can  I  bear  the 
thought  of  reducing  you  and  my  in- 
fants to  the  discomforts  of  a  narrow 
income,  and  the  obscurity  of  a  life  of 
retirement?  " 

"  A  thousand  times  better,  than  you 
could  endure  the  thought  of  retaining 
office  against  your  judgment,  or  taking 
a  part  against  a  friend.  Follow  the 
impressions  of  your  own  generous 
nature,  and  you  will  be  dearer  than 
ever  to  Clotilde — even  though  it  con- 
demned us  all  to  the  deepest  obscu- 
rity." Tears  gushed  into  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke  the  words ;  and  in  her 
heart  she  was  evidently  less  of  the 
heroine  than  in  her  language :  the 
children  had  come  playing  round  her 
feet  at  the  moment ;  and  the  family 
picture  of  the  reverse  in  our  fortunes, 
filled  with  this  cluster  of  young  faces, 
unconscious  of  the  chance  which  lay 
before  them,  was  too  severe  a  trial 
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fof  a  mother's  feelings.  ^Her  tears 
flowed  abundantly,  and  the  beating  of 
ht  r  heart  showed  the  anguish  of  her 
sacrifice.  But  she  still  persisted  in 
h(  r  determination.  As  I  took  leave  of 
h(  r  to  go  down  to  the  House,  her  last 
words,  as  she  pressed  my  hand,  were — 
"  tiesign,  and  leave  therest  to  fortune." 

A  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  ri- 
vtJ.  claims  had  been  appointed  for  the 
evening ;  and  the  premier  was  to  open 
the  debate.  The  House  was  crowded 
at  an  early  hour  ;  and  as  my  services 
were  required  in  the  discussion,  I 
postponed  the  communication  of  my 
resolve,  until  the  division  should  an- 
nounce that  my  labours  were  at  an 
end.  But  the  hour  passed  away  in 
rcutine  business.  Still,  the  premier 
did  not  appear.  The  anxiety  grew 
excessive.  At  length  whispers  ran 
rcund  the  benches,  of  a  rencounter  be- 
tveen  the  two  distinguished  indivi- 
duals ;  and,  like  all  rumours  of  this  na- 
tr  re,  the  results  were  pronounced  to  be 
oi  the  most  alarming  kind.  The  con- 
sternation was  gradually  mitigated  by 
tie  announcement  that  one  of  the 
combatants  remained  unhurt,  but  that 
the  other  had  received  a  mortal  wound. 
The  House  was  speedily  deserted;  and 
all  rushed  out  to  ascertain  the  truth 
oi  this  melancholy  intelligence.  Yet, 
nothing  was  to  be  gathered  among  the 
n  iinberless  reports  of  the  night,  and 
I  returned  home  harassed  almost  into 
fever.  The  morning  quieted  the  ge- 
noral  alarm.  The  wound  was  dan- 
gorous,but  not  mortal ;  and  both  com- 
b  itants  had  sent  in  their  resignation. 
Ii  was  accepted  by  royalty  ;  and  be- 
fore another  night  fell,  I  was  sent  for 
by  the  premier,  and  offered  one  of  the 
vacant  offices. 

Such  are  the  chances  of  public  life. 
The  lottery  had  been  drawn,  and  mine 
\^as  a  prize.  With  what  feelings  I 
iv turned  on  that  night  to  my  fireside; 
^  ith  what  welcome  I  was  received  by 
n ly  gentle,  yet  heroic,  wife;  or  with 
•w  hat  eyes  I  glanced  upon  my  infants, 
a^  they  came  to  ask  the  paternal  kiss 
a  id  blessing  before  they  parted  for 
tl  teir  pillows,  I  leave  to  those  who  know 
tne  rejoicing  of  the  heart,  to  conceive. 

Those  events  had  shaken  the  minis- 
t]  y,  as  dissensions  always  have  done  ; 
a  id  it  still  cost  us  many  a  severe  strug- 
g  e  to  resist  the  force  of  Opposition  com- 
b  ined  with  the  clamours  of  the  country. 
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England  and  France  now  presented  a 
spectacle  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
hostilities;  engaged  in  a  war  which 
seemed  interminable  —  both  deter- 
mined to  conquer  or  perish ;  both  im- 
pelled by  the  most  daring  courage ;  yet 
neither  able  to  inflict  the  slightest  blow 
upon  the  other,  with  but  fifteen  miles 
between.  France  was  nearer  to  Rus- 
sia, nay,  was  nearer  to  the  remotest 
extremity  of  Asia,  than  to  England.  In 
the  midst  of  the  fiercest  war,  both  pre- 
served the  attitude  of  the  most  pro- 
found peace.  The  lion  and  the  tiger, 
couching  on  the  opposite  sides  of  some 
impassable  ravine,  each  watching  the 
fiery  eyes  and  naked  fangs  of  the 
other,  would  have  been  the  natural 
emblems  of  this  hopeless  thirst  of  en- 
counter between  the  two  most  power- 
ful and  exasperated  nationsof  the  earth. 

It  is  no  superstition  to  trace  those 
events  to  a  higher  source  than  man. 
The  conclusion  of  this  vast  conflict 
was  already  written,  in  a  record  above 
the  short-sighted  vision  and  infirm 
memory  of  our  nature.  In  all  the 
earlier  guilt  of  Europe,  France  has 
been  the  allotted  punisherofthe  Con- 
tinent ;  and  England  the  allotted 
punisher  of  France.  I  make  no  pre- 
sumptuous attempt  to  explain  the 
reason ;  but  the  process  is  incontes- 
table. When  private  profligacy  com- 
bines with  some  atrocious  act  of  public 
vice  to  make  .the  crimes  of  the  Conti- 
nent intolerable,  Franca  is  sent  forth 
to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  its  boun- 
daries, to  crush  its  armies  in  the  field, 
to  sack  its  cities,  and  to  decimate  its 
population.  Then  comes  the  penalty 
of  the  punisher.  The  crimes  of  France 
demand  purgation.  The  strength  of 
England  is  summoned  to  this  stern 
duty,  and  France  is  scourged ;  her 
military  pride  is  broken ;  her  power  is 
paralysed ;  peace  follows,  and  Europe 
rests  for  a  generation.  The  process 
has  been  so  often  renewed,  and  has 
been  completed  with  such  irresistible 
regularity,  that  the  principle  is  a  law. 
The  period  for  this  consummation  was 
now  come  once  more. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  library  one  eve- 
ning, when  a  stranger  was  introduced, 
who  had  brought  a  letter  from  the 
officer  commanding  our  squadron  on 
the  Spanish  coast.  He  was  a  man  of 
noble  presence,  of  stately  stature,  and 
with  a  countenance  exhibiting  all  the 
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vivid  expression  of  the  South.  He 
was  a  Spanish  nobleman  from  the 
Asturias,  and  deputed  by  the  authori- 
ties to  demand  succours  in  the  na- 
tional rising  against  the  common  ene- 
my, Napoleon.  I  was  instinctively 
struck  by  the  measureless  value  of  re- 
sistance in  a  country  which  opened  to 
us  the  whole  flank  of  France  ;  but  the 
intelligence  was  so  wholly  unexpected, 
so  entirely  beyond  calculation,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  pregnant  with  the 
highest  results  to  England,  that  I  was 
long  incredulous.  I  was  prepared  to 
doubt  the  involuntary  exaggeration  of 
men  who  had  every  thing  at  stake; 
the  feverish  tone  of  minds  embarked 
in  the  most  formidable  of  all  struggles ; 
and  even  the  passion  of  the  south- 
ern in  every  event  and  object,  of  force 
sufficient  to  arouse  him  into  action. 
But  the  Asturian  was  firm  in  his  as- 
surances, clear  and  consistent  in  his 
views,  and  there  was  even  a  candour 
in  his  confession  of  the  unprepared 
state  of  his  country,  which  added 
largely  to  my  confidence.  O  ur  dialogue 
was,  I  believe,  unprecedented  for  the 
plainness  of  its  enquiries  and  replies. 
It  was  perfectly  Lacedsemdnian. 

"  What  regular  force  can  Spain 
bring  into  the  field?" 

"  None." 

"  What  force  has  Napoleon  in  Spain 
at  this  moment  ?  " 

"  At  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  and  those  in  the  high- 
est state  of  equipment  and  discipline." 

"  And  yet  you  venture  to  resist?" 

"  We  have  resisted,  we  shall  resist, 
and  we  shall  beat  them." 

u  In  what  state  are  your  for- 
tresses ?  " 

"  One  half  of  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  and  the  other  half,  with- 
out garrisons,  provisions,  or  even 
guns ;  still,  we  shall  beat  them." 

"  Are  not  the  French  troops  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  provinces  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Are  they  not  in  fact  masters  of 
the  country  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  How  am  I  to  reconcile  those 
statements  ?  " 

"  The  French  are  masters  by  day ; 
the  Spaniards  are  masters  by  night." 

"  But  you  have  none  of  the  ele- 
ments of  national  government.  You 
have  lost  your  king." 


"  So  much  the  better." 

"  Your  princes,  nobles,  and  court." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

"  Even  your  prime  minister  and 
whole  administration  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy." 

"  Best  of  all !  "  said  the  respondent, 
with  a  frown  like  a  thunder-cloud. 

"  What  resource,  then,  have  you  ?  " 

"  The  people  ! "  exclaimed  the 
Spaniard,  in  a  tone  of  superb  defiance. 

"  Still — powerful  as  a  united  peo- 
ple are — before  you  can  call  upon  a 
British  government  to  embark  in  such 
a  contest,  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
people  are  capable  of  acting  together ; 
that  they  are  not  separated  by  the 
jealousies  which  proverbially  divide 
your  country." 

"  Senor  Inglese,"  said  the  Don, 
with  a  Cervantic  curl  of  the  lip,  "  I 
see,  that  Spain  has  not  been  neglected 
among  the  studies  of  your  high  sta- 
tion. But  Spain  is  not  to  be  studied 
in  books.  She  is  not  to  be  sketched, 
like  a  fragment  of  a  Moorish  castle, 
and  carried  off  in  a  portfolio.  Europe 
knows  nothing  of  her.  You  must  pass 
the  Pyrenees  to-  conceive  her  exis- 
tence. She  lives  on  principles  totally 
distinct  from  those  of  all  other  nations ; 
and  France  will  shortly  find,  that  she 
never  made  a  greater  mistake  than 
when  she  thought,  that  even  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees  was 
like  the  northern." 

"But,"  said  I,  "the  disunion  of  your 
provinces,  the  extinction  of  your  army, 
and  the  capture  of  your  executive 
government,  must  leave  the  country 
naked  to  invasion.  The  contest  may 
be  gallant,  but  the  hazard  must  be 
formidable.  To  sustain  a  war  against 
the  disciplined  troops  of  France,  and 
the  daring  determination  of  its  ruler, 
would  require  a  new  age  of  miracle." 
The  Spaniard  bit  his  lip,  and  was  silent. 
"At  all  events,  your  proposals  do 
honour  to  the  spirit  of  your  country, 
and  I  shall  not  be  the  man  to  throw 
obstacles  in  your  way.  Draw  up  a 
memoir ;  state  your  means,  your  ob- 
jects, and  your  intentions,  distinctly ; 
and  I  shall  lay  it  before  the  govern- 
ment without  delay." 

"  Senor  Inglese,  it  shall  be  done. 
In  that  memoir,  I  shall  simply  say  that 
Spain  has  six  ranges  of  mountains, 
all  impregnable,  and  that  the  Spanish 
people  are  resolved  to  defend  them ; 
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that  the  country  is  one  vast  natural 
fortress ;  that  the  Spanish  soldier  can 
sleep  on  the  sand,  can  live  on  the 
simplest  food,  and  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  that  food ;  that  he  can  march 
fifty  miles  a-day ;  that  he  is  of  the 
same  blood  with  the  conquerors  of  the 
Me  ors,  and  with  the  soldiers  of  Charles 
V.  ;  and  that  he  requires  only  disci- 
pline and  leaders  to  equal  the  glory 
of  lis  forefathers."  His  fine  features 
glanced  with  manly  exultation. 

"  Still,  before  I  can  bring  your 
case  before  the  country,  we  must  be 
enabled  to  have  an  answer  for  the 
objections  of  the  legislature.  Your 
provinces  are  scarcely  less  hostile  to 
each  other  than  they  are  to  the  enemy. 
W  lat  plan  can  unite  thein  in  one  sys- 
teti  of  defence?  and,  without  that  union, 
ho  v  can  resistance  be  effectual?  " 

4  Spain   stands   alone,"  was    the 
reply.     "  Her  manners,  her  feelings, 
and  her  people,  have  no  examples  in 
Europe.     Her  war  will  have  as  little 
similarity  to  the  wars  of  its  govern- 
ments.   It  will  be  a  war,  not  of  ar- 
mies, but  of  the  shepherd,  of  the  arti- 
ficer, the  muleteer,  the  contrabandist 
— a  war  of  all  classes,  the  peasant, 
the  priest,  the  noble,  nay,  the  beggar 
on  the  highway.     But  this  was  the 
w*  r  of  her  ancestors,  the  war  of  the 
A^turias,  which  cleared  the  country 
of  the  Moors,  and  will  clear  it  of  the 
French.    All  Spain  a  mass  of  hosti- 
lity, a  living  tide  of  unquenchable  ha- 
tred and  consuming  fire — the  French 
battalions,  pouring  over  the  Pyrenees, 
will  be  like  battalions  poured  into  the 
ocean.    They  will  be  engulfed ;  they 
will  never  return.     Our  provinces  are 
divided,  but  they  have  one  invincible 
bond — abhorrence  of  the  French.  Even 
their  division  is  not  infirmity,  but 
strength.  They  know  so  little  of  each 
other,  that  even  the  conquest  of  one 
hjilf  of  Spain  would  be  scarcely  felt 
by  the  rest.    This  will  be  a  supreme 
aeivantage  in  the  species  of  war  which 
w  3  contemplate — a  war  of  desultory 
but  perpetual  assaults,  of  hostilities 
that  cease  neither  night  nor  day,  of 
campaigns  that  know  no  distinction 
between  summer  and  winter — a  war  in 
w  iich  no  pitched  battles  will  be  fought, 
bi  t  in  which  every  wall  will  be  a  ram- 
ps rt,  every  hollow  of  the  hills  a  camp, 
e^  ery  mountain  a  citadel,  every  road- 
si  le,  and  swamp,  and  rivulet,   the 


place  of  an  ambuscade.  We  shall 
have  no  battalions  and  brigades,  we 
require  no  tactics ;  our  sole  science 
will  be,  to  kill  the  enemy  wherever  he 
can  be  reached  bv  bullet  or  knife, 
until  we  make  Spam  the  tomb  of  in- 
vasion, and  her  very  name  an  omen, 
and  a  ruin,  to  the  tyrant  on  the 
French  throne." 

The  councils  of  England  in  the  crisis 
were  worthy  of  her  ancient  name.  It 
was  resolved  to  forget  the  long  inju- 
ries of  which  Spain  had  been  the  in- 
strument, during  her  passive  submis- 
sion to  the  arrogance  of  her  ally  and 
master.  The  Bourbons  were  now 
gone  ;  the  nation  was  disencumbered 
of  that  government  of  chamberlains, 
maids  of  honour,  and  duennas.  It 
was  to  be  no  longer  stifled  in  the  per- 
fumed atmosphere  of  court  boudoirs, 
or  to  be  chilled  in  the  damps  of  the 
cloister.  Its  natural  and  noble  pro- 
portions were  to  be  left  unfettered  and 
undisguised  by  the  formal  fashions  of 
past  centuries  of  grave  frivolity  and 
decorous  degradation.  The  giant  was 
to  rise  refreshed.  The  Samson  was 
to  resunft  his  primal  purpose ;  he  was 
no  longer  to  sleep  in  the  lap  of  his 
Delilah ;  the  national  fame  was  before 
him,  and,  breaking  his  manacles  at  one 
bold  effort,  he  was  thenceforth  to  stand, 
as  nature  had  moulded  him,  powerful 
and  prominent  among  mankind. 

These  were  dreams,  but  they  were 
high-toned  and  healthy  dreams — the 
anticipations  of  a  great  country  ac- 
customed to  the  possession  of  free- 
dom, an  d  expecting  to  plant  national  re- 
generation wherever  it  set  foot  upon  the 
soil.  The  cause  of  Spain  was  univer- 
sally adopted  by  the  people,  and  was 
welcomed  by  Parliament  with  accla- 
mation ;  the  appointment  of  a  minister 
to  represent  the  cabinet  in  Spain  was 
decided  on,  and  this  distinguished  com- 
mission was  pressed  upon  my  personal 
sense  of  duty  by  the  sovereign.  My 
official  rank  placed  me  above  ambas- 
sadorships, but  a  service  of  this  order 
had  a  superior  purpose.  It  was  a 
mission  of  the  country,  not  of  the 
minister.  I  was  to  be  the  instrument 
of  an  imperial  declaration  of  good- will, 
interest,  and  alliance  to  a  whole 
people. 

In  another  week,  the  frigate  which 
conveyed  me  was  flying  before  the 
breeze,  along  the  iron-bound  shore 
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of  Galicia;  the  brightest  and  most 
burning  of  skies  was  over  my  head,  the 
most  billowy  of  seas  was  dashing  and 
foaming  round  me,  and  my  eye  was 
in  continual  admiration  of  the  noble 
mountain  barriers  which,  in  a  thousand 
shapes,  guard  the  western  coast  of 
Spain  from  the  ocean.  At  length  the 
bay  of  Corunna  opened  before  us ;  our 
anchor  dropped,  and  I  made  my  first 
step  on  the  most  picturesque  shore, 
and  among  the  most  original  people, 
of  Europe.  My  destination  was  Mad- 
rid ;  but  it  was  essential  that  I  should 
ascertain  all  the  facts  in  my  power 
from  the  various  provincial  govern- 
ments as  I  passed  along ;  and  I  thus 
obtained  a  more  ample  knowledge  of 
the  people  than  could  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  ordinary  traveller. 
I  consulted  with  their  juntas,  I  was 
present  at  their  festivals,  I  rode 
with  their  hidalgos,  and  I  marched 
with  their  troops.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  which,  as  an  English- 
man, has  always  interested  me  in 
foreign  travel  is,  that  it  brings  us 
back  to  a  period  different  from  the 
existing  age  at  home.  All  (Jescend- 
ing  from  a  common  stock,  every  na- 
tion of  Europe  has  made  a  certain 
advance ;  but  the  advance  has  been 
of  different  degrees.  Five  hundred 
years  ago,  they  were  all  nearly  alike. 
In  the  Netherlands,  I  continually  felt 
myself  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Protectorate  ;  I  saw  nearly  the  same 
costume,  the  same  formality  of  ad- 
dress, and  the  same  habits  of  domestic 
life.  In  Germany,  I  went  back  a  cen- 
tury further,  and  saw  the  English 
primitive  style  of  existence,  the  same 
stiff  architecture,  the  same  mingling 
of  stateliness  and  simplicity,  not  for- 
getting the  same  homage  to  the  "  di- 
vine right  of  kings."  In  Spain,  I 
found  myself  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  but  for  the  language,  the 
heat,  and  the  brown  visages  around 
me,  could  have  imagined  myself  in 
England,  in  the  days  when  "  barons 
bold"  still  exercised  the  rights  of 
feudalism,  when  gallant  archers  killed 
the  king's  deer  without  the  king's 
permission,  and  when  the  priest  was 
the  lawgiver  of  the  land. 
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Day  *by  day,  I  saw  the  pilgrim 
making  his  weary  way  from  shrine  to 
shrine ;  the  landowner  caracoling  his 
handsome  horse  over  wild  heaths  and 
half- made  highways — that  horse  ca- 
parisoned with  as  many  fantastic 
trappings  as  the  charger  of  chivalry, 
and  both  horse  and  rider  forming  no 
feeble  representation  of  the  knight 
bound  on  adventure.  I  saw  the 
monastery  of  our  old  times,  exhibiting 
all  its  ancient  solidity,  sternness,  and 
pomp  ;  with  its  hundred  brethren  ;  its 
crowd  of  sallow,  silent  domestics  ;  its 
solemn  service ;  and  even  with  its 
beggars  crowding  and  quarreling  for 
their  daily  dole  at  its  gate.  The  face 
of  the  country  seemed  to  have  been 
unchanged  since  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Visigoths  : — immense  commons, 
grown  barren  from  the  absence  of  all 
cultivation  ;  vast,  dreary  sheep-walks; 
villages,  few,  rude,  and  thinly  peopled ; 
the  absence  of  all  enclosures,  and  a 
general  look  of  loneliness,  which,  how- 
ever, I  could  have  scarcely  imagined 
in  England  at  any  period  since  the 
Heptarchy.  Yet,  those  wild  wastes 
were  often  interspersed  with  delicious 
spots ;  where,  after  toiling  half  the 
day  over  a  desert  wild  as  Arabia,  the 
traveller  suddenly  stood  on  the  brink  of 
some  sweet  and  secluded  valley,  where 
the  eye  rested  on  almost  tropical 
luxuriance — all  the  shrubs  and  blos- 
soms which  require  so  much  shelter 
in  our  rougher  climate,  flourishing  in 
the  open  air ;  hedges  of  myrtle  and 
jessamine ;  huge  olives,  and  prim- 
eval vines,  spreading,  ^in  all  the 
prodigality  of  nature,"  over  the 
rocks ;  parasite  plants  clothing  the 
oaks  and  elms  with  drape/y  of  all 
colours,  floating  in  every  breath  of 
wind ;  and,  most  delicious  of  all,  in 
the  fiery  centre  of  Spain,  streams, 
cool  as  ice  and  clear  as  crystal,  gush- 
ing and  glancing  away  through  the 
depths  of  the  valley ;  sometimes  glit- 
tering in  the  sun,  then  plunging  into 
shade,  then  winding  along,  seen  by 
starts,  like  silver  snakes,  until  they 
were  lost  under  sheets  of  copse  and 
foliage,  unpruned  by  the  hand  of  man, 
and  which  seemed  penetrable  only  by 
the  bird  or  the  hare. 
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AT  the  conclusion  of  the  autobio- 
graphy prefixed  to  his  former  series  of 
Essays,  published  some  years  since,  Mr 
Waterton  announced  that  he  then ' '  put 
away  the  pen  not  to  be  used  again  ex- 
cept in  self-defence."  That  this  resolu- 
tion has  been  departed  from,  from  what- 
ever motive,  will  be  matter  for  congra- 
tulation to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  readers 
of  the  "  Wanderings  "  and  "  Essays ; " 
and  the  volume  before  us  derives  an 
additional  interest  from  its  being  an 
unsolicited  donation  to  the  widow  of 
his  deceased  friend,  Mr  London,  the 
well-known  naturalist.  Methinks  the 
author  would  not  have  done  amiss  in 
continuing,  both  to  this  and  the  for- 
mer series  of  essays,  the  peculiarly 
appropriate  title  under  which  his  first 
lucubrations  were  given  to  the  world : 
since  veritable  Wanderings  they  are 
over  every  imaginable  variety  of  sub- 
ject and  climate,  from  caymans  in  the 
Essequibo  to  the  blood  of  St  Januarius 
at  Naples ;  schemes  for  the  banish- 
ment of  Hanoverian  rats  (Mr  W.  never 
allows  this  voracious  intruder  a  British 
denizenship)  in  Yorkshire,  and  for 
averting  the  projected  banishment  of 
the  rooks  in  Scotland.  Among  the 
amusing  omnium  gatherum  inter- 
mingled with  the  valuable  ornitholo- 
gical information  in  the  present  vo- 
lume, we  find  dissertations  on  the 
gigantic  raspberries,  now,  alas!  no 
more  produced  in  the  ruined  garden  of 
Walton  Hall— on  the  evils  of  tight 
shoes,  tight  lacing,  and  stiff  cravats — 
on  the  natural  history  of  that  extinct- 
by-law  variety  of  the  human  species 
called  the  chimneysweeper — and  last, 
not  least,  on  that  of  the  author  him- 
self, in  the  continution  of  his  unique 
autobiography ;  and  we  rejoice  to  find 


him,  though  now'close  upon  his  grand 
climacteric,  still  able  to  climb  a  tree 
by  the  aid  of  toes  which  have  never 
been  cramped  by  tight  shoes,  with 
all  the  vigour,  if  not  all  the  agility,  of 
his  lusty  youth,  breathing  hostility 
against  no  living  creature  except  Mr 
Swamson  and  Sir  Kobert  Peel — tlie 
little  love  he  already  bore  to  the  latter 
for  framing  the  oath  of  abjuration  for 
Catholics*notbeinggreatly  augmented 
by  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax — 
and  still  maintaining  in  Walton  Park 
an  inviolable  asylum  for  crows,  hawks, 
owls,  and  all  the  generally  proscribed 
tribes  of  the  feathered  race. 

The  continuation  of  the  autobio- 
graphy is  taken  up  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volume  of  essays  in 
1837,  and  consists  chiefly  of  the  nar- 
rative of  adventures  by  land  and  perils 
by  sea,  in  an  expedition  with  his 
family,  by  the  route  of  Holland  and 
the  Rhine,  to  the  sunny  shores  of 
Italy.  But  the  intervening  period 
was  not  without  incidents  worthy  of 
record.  By  a  judicious  system  of 
pavement  joined  with  Roman  cement, 
and  drains  secured  at  the  mouths  by 
iron  grates,  "  Charles  Waterton,  in 
the  year  of  grace  1839,  effectually 
cleared  the  premises  at  Walton  Hall 
of  every  Hanoverian  rat,  young  andl 
old  ...  and  if  I  were  to  offer 
L.20  sterling  money  for  the  capture  of 
a  single  individual,  in  or  about  any 
part  of  the  premises,  not  one  could  be 
procured."  Not  long  after  this  me- 
morable achievement,  a  case  of  hydro- 
phobia in  Nottingham  promised  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  trying 
the  virtues  of  the  famous  Wourali 
poison,  as  a  cure  for  this  dreadful  and 
hitherto  unconquerable  malady.  The 
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difficulties  and  dangers  encountered  in 
the  search  for  this  potent  narcotic 
through  the  wilds  of  Guiana,  and  the 
subsequent  experiments  on  the  ass 
WouraKa,  which,  after  being  appa- 
rently deprived  of  life  by  its  influence, 
was  revived  by  the  inflation  of  the 
lungs  with    a  blowpipe,    and    lived 
twenty-four  years  in  clover  at  Walton, 
are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Wan- 
derings— but  its  presumed  efficacy  in 
cases  of  hydrophobia  was  not  desfiued 
to  be  tested  in  the  present  instance, 
as  the  patient  had  expired  before  Mr 
W.'s  arrival.    Its  powers  were,  how- 
ever, exhibited  in  the  presence  of  a 
scientific  assemblage: — one    of  two 
asses  operated  upon,  though  restored 
at  the  time,  died  on  the  third  day,  the 
other  was  perfectly  recovered  by  the 
process  of  artificial  respiration,   and 
"  every  person  present  seemed  con- 
vinced that  the  virulence  of  the  Wou- 
rali  poison  was  completely  under  the 
command    of   the    operator    .     .     . 
and  that  it  can  be  safely  applied  to  a 
human  being  labouring  under  hydro- 
phobia!"   Now  this  inference,  with 
all  due  deference  to  Mr  Waterton,  ap- 
pears to  partake  not  a  little  of  the 
non  sequitur;  and  unless  the  modus 
operandi  by  which  relief  is  to  be  ob- 
tained during  the  suspension  of  vitality 
thus  produced  is  more  clearly  ex- 
plained, we  doubt  whether  many  ap- 
plications will    be  made  for    "  the 
scientific  assistance  of  Mr  Gibson  of 
the  General  Hospital  at  Nottingham, 
to  give  the  sufferer  a  chance  of  saving 
his  life  by  the  supposed,  though  yet 
untried,  efficacy  of  the  Wourali  poison, 
•which,   worst  come    to    the   worst, 
would,  by  its  sedative  qualities,  render 
death  calm  and  composed,  and  free 
from  pain."    Satisfied,  however,  with 
the  somewhat  equivocal  result  of  this 
experiment,  Mr  Waterton  resumed 
his  preparations  for  departure,  and 
having  "  called  up  the  gamekeeper, 
and  made  him  promise,  as  he  valued 
Ms  place,  that  he  would  protect  all 
hawks,  crows,  herons,  jays,  and  mag- 
pies," sailed  from  Hull  for  Rotterdam 
with  his  two  sisters-in-law  and  his 
only  son,  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age. 

Mr  Waterton's  Catholic  sympathies 
for  the  Belgian  revolt,  "for  real  liberty 
in  religious  matters,"  and  his  lamen- 
tations over  the  magnificent  churches 
in  Holland,  stripped  of  their  pictures 


and  ornaments  on  the  change  of  reli- 
gion, do  not  prevent  his  feeling  very 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  Dutch 
and  their  country,  "  the  uniformity  of 
which,  and  the  even  tenor  of  their 
tempers,  appear  as  if  one  had  been 
made  for  the  other."    The  protection 
extended  to  the  stork,  which  builds 
without  fear  in  the  heart  of  their 
towns,  gives  them  an  additional  claim 
on  his  good- will;  and  "  would  but  our 
country  gentlemen  put  a  stop  to  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  birds  by 
their  ruthless  gamekeepers,  we  should 
not  have  to  visit  Holland  to  see  the 
true  habits  of  the  stork,  nor  roam  • 
through  Germany  to  enjoy  the  soar- 
ing of  the  kite — a  bird  once  very 
common  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire, 
but  now  a  total  stranger  to  it."    The 
progressive  extinction  of  so  many  of 
the  larger  species  of  birds  once  indi- 
genous to  England  before  the  progress 
of  drainage  and  clearing,   has  long 
been  a  subject  of  regret  not  only  to 
the  naturalist  but  the  sportsman.    Of 
the  stately  bustard,  once  tbe  orna- 
ment of  all  our  downs,  scarce  a  soli- 
tary straggler  now  remains — the  craner 
as  well   as    the  stork,   which  once 
abounded  in  the  fen  districts,  has  to- 
tally disappeared;    and  though   the 
success  which  has  attended  the  at- 
tempts to  re-introduce  the  capercail- 
zie in  Scotland  has  restored  to  us  one 
of  our  lost  species,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that    unless    Mr  Waterton's 
example,  in  converting  his  park  into 
a  sanctuary,   be  followed  by  other 
country  gentlemen  of  ornithological 
tastes,  the  raven,  the,prow,  and  the 
larger  species  of  hawks,  in  whose 
preservation  no  one  is  interested,  and 
which  are  already  becoming  rarce  aves 
in    the    agricultural     districts,    will 
eventually  disappear  from  the  British 
Fauna. 

The  great  influx  of  English  inta 
Belgium,  while  scarce  any  are  to  be 
found  in  Holland,  is  attributed,  pro- 
bably with  reason,  to  the  national 
love  of  sight-seeing,  which  finds  gra- 
tification in  the  ceremonies  and  deco- 
rations of  the  Belgian  churches — "up 
and  down  which  crowds  of  English 
are  for  ever  sauntering.  .... 
'  How  have  you  got  over  your  time 
to-day?'  I  said  one  afternoon  to  an 
acquaintance,  who,  like  Mr  Noddy's 
eldest  son  in  Sterne,  was  travelling 
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through  Europe  at  a  prodigious  speed, 
a  id  had  very  little  spare  time  on  his 
hinds.     He  said  he  had  knocked  off 
thirteen    churches    that    morning!" 
1  he  headquarters  of  the  English  re- 
s'dents  appear  to  be  at  Bruges,  and 
IN  f r  Waterton  highly  approves  of  the 
selection  : — "  Did  my  habits  allow  me 
to  prefer  streets  to  woods  and  green 
fields,  I  could  retire  to  Bruges,  and 
there  end  my  days."    But  after  visit- 
irg  -the    convent  of  English    nuns, 
where  some  of  the  ladies  of  Mr  Wa- 
tcrton's   family   had    received   their 
education,  and  the  portrait  of  u  that 
ngal    profligate,     Charles  II."   (Mr 
Waterton's  love  of  truth  here  gets  the 
better  of  his   ancestral  predilections 
fcr  the  house  of  Stuart)  in  the  hall  of 
tl  e  ancient  society  of  archers,  of  which 
ho  was  a  member  during  his  exile, 
tie  travellers  continued  their  route 
bv  Ghent  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Mouse,  "which,  on  a  fine  warm  day  in 
J  ily,  appears  as  rich  and  beautiful  as 
any  valley  can  well  be  on  this  side  of 
ancient  Paradise,"  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
A  t  this  famous  Prussian  watering-place^ 
Mr  Waterton  found  much  to  move  his* 
bile,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  ladies  risk- 
in  g  their  fortunes  at  the  public  gaming- 
tables authorised  and  protected  by 
government,  but  in  the  folly  of  the 
valetudinarians,  who  perversely  coun- 
teract the  beneficial  effects    of  the 
waters  by  "  resorting  to  the  salle-a- 
manger,  and  there  partaking  of  all 
tie  luxuries  from  the  cornucopia  of 
Epicurus,  Bacchus,  and  Ceres."     He 
derived  some  consolation,  however, 
fr  )m  the  contemplation  of  the  magni- 
ficent and  varied  prospect  from  the 
wooded  heights  of  the  Louisberg  above 
tie  town ;  and  the  sight,  on  his  last 
v;"sit,  of  a  pair  of  ravens  circling  over 
h:s  head  in  aerial  revolutions,  and 
tl  en  winging  their  way  towards  the 
forest  of  Ardennes,  awakened  recol- 
lections of  home,  and  "of  the  rascally 
cobbler  who  desecrated  the  Sunday 
irorning  by  robbing  the  last  raven's 
n«'.st  in  this  vicinity."     At  Freyburg 
tl  ey  encountered  a  phenomenon,  in  the 
si  ape  of  a  poetical  German  waiter — 
a:  id  a  poet,  too,  in  the  English  lan- 
g-iage,  though  he  had  never  been  in 
England,  nor  much  among  English; 
b  it  the  waiter's  effusions,  the  subject 
oj'  which  was  the  cathedral  of  Frey- 
!b  irg,  were  never  destined  to  reach 


England,  but  now  lie,  with  the  rest 
of  Mr  Waterton's  travelling  goods  and 
chattels,  in  the  wreck  of  the  Pollux, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea. 

The  passage  of  the  Alps  disap- 
pointed our  traveller's  hopes  of  find- 
ing among  their  heights  some  of  the 
rarer  European  birds  : — "  the  earth 
appeared  one  huge  barren  waste,  and 
the  heavens  produced  not  a  single  in- 
habitant of  air."  On  descending  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountains,  they 
at  length  received  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  their  being  really  in  Italy,  by 
observing  a  matronly-looking  woman 
engaged  in  certain  offices  touching  the 
long  black  hair  of  her  daughter, 
which  showed  that  combs  were  still 
as  scarce  as  when  Horace  stigmatized 
the  "incomptum  caput"  of  Canidia; 
and  the  necessity  of  lavender  water, 
to  pass  with  any  thing  like  comfort 
through  the  towns  and  villages  which 
looked  so  enchanting  at  a  distance  in 
the  midst  of  their  olive  groves  and 
cypresses,  is  feelingly  commented  up- 
on. But  before  entering  Rome,  we 
must  give  Mr  Waterton's  own  account 
of  an  exploit  which  made  some  noise 
at  the  time  of  its  performance,  and 
the  motives  at  least  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  mis-stated.  On  a  for- 
mer visit,  he  had  gained  great  renown 
by  climbing,  in  company  with  Cap- 
tain Alexander  of  the  royal  navy,  to 
the  summit  of  the  cross  surmounting 
the  ball  of  St  Peter's,  and  leaving  his 
gloves  on  the  point  of  the  conductor!, 
and  as  a  pendant  to  this  notable 
achievement,  it  was  announced  about 
this  time,  in  most  of  the  English 
papers,  that  in  a  fervour  of  religions 
enthusiasm,  on  approaching  the  Eter- 
nal City,  he  had  walked  barefoot  as  a 
pilgrim  the  last  twenty  miles,  and 
thus  so  severely  lacerated  his  feet  as 
to  be  incapable  for  some  time  of 
moving.  "Would  that  my  motives 
had  been  as  pure  as  represented !  The 
sanctity  of  the  churches,  the  remains 
of  holy  martyrs  which  enrich  them, 
the  relics  of  canonized  saints  placed 
in  such  profusion  throughout  them, 
might  well  induce  a  Catholic  traveller 
to  adopt  this  easy  and  simple  mode 
of  showing  his  religious  feeling.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  idea  never  entered 
my  mind  at  the  time  ;  I  had  no  other 
motives  than  those  of  easy  walking. 
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and  self- enjoyment."  The  enjoyment 
to  be  derived  from  walking  without 
shoes  or  stockings  over  a  rough  pave- 
ment, in  sharp  frost,  proved  as  pro- 
blematical in  practice  as  it  would  be 
to  most  persons  in  theory;  and  Mr 
Waterton  found  to  his  cost,  that  the 
fifteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
he  went  barefoot  with  impunity  in 
the  forests  of  Guiana,  had  materially 
impaired  his  soles'  power  of  endu- 
rance. After  sustaining  a  severe  in- 
jury in  his  right  foot,  of  which  the 
intensity  of  the  cold  prevented  his  be- 
ing sensible  at  the  instant,  he  was 
glad  to  resume  his  chaussure,  and  was 
laid  up  on  the  sofa  for  two  months 
after  his  arrival.  "It  was  this  un- 
fortunate adventure  which  gave  rise 
to  the  story  of  my  walking  barefooted 
into  Rome,  and  which  gained  me  a 
reputation  by  no  means  merited  on 
my  part." 

Notwithstanding  this  mishap,  and 
the  many  things  offensive  to  English 
feelings  in  the  manifold  impurities  of 
Roman  streets  and  kitchens,  Mr 
Waterton  speaks  with  much  satisfac- 
•tion  of  his  sojourn  for  several  months 
in  "  Rome,  immortal  Rome,  replete 
with  every  thing  that  can  instruct 
•  and  please."  Though  his  former  visits 
had  in  a  great  degree  satiated  him 
'with  galleries  and  palaces,  he  still 
.found  great  attractions  in  the  studio 
©f  the  Roman  Landseer,  Vallati,*  the 
famous  painter  of  wild-boars ;  but  his 
great  point  of  attraction  seems  to 
have  been  the  bird-market  near  the 
Pantheon — the  extent  of  traffic  in 
which  may  be  judged  from  the  state- 
ment, that  during  the  spring  and 
autumn  passage  of  the  quails,  which 
are  taken  in  nets  of  prodigious  extent 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
17,000  of  these  birds  have  passed  the 
Roman  custom-house  in  one  day.  The 
catalogue  of  birds  exposed  for  sale  as 
Articles  of  food  comprehends  nearly  all 
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the  species  found  in  Italy :  not  even 
robin -redbreast  is  sacred  from  tlso 
omnivorous  maw  of  the  Italian  gour- 
mand, and  a  hundred  at  a  time  may 
.  be  seen  lying  on  a  stall.    "  The  bird- 
men  outwardly  had  the  appearance  of 
banditti,  but  it  was  all  outside,  and 
nothing  more :  they  were  good  men 
notwithstanding  their  uncouth  looks, 
and  good  Christians  too,  for  I  could 
see  them  waiting  at  the  door  of  the 
Jesuits'  church  by  half- past  four  on  a 
winter's  morning,  to  be  ready  for  the 
first  mass."    By  ingratiating  himself 
with  this  rough-seeming  fraternity, 
Mr  Waterton  succeeded  in  obtaining 
specimens  of  many  rare  birds,  which 
fortunately  escaped  the  wreck  of  the 
Pollux,  by  having  been  previously 
forwarded  to  Leghorn.   Among  these 
scattered  ornithological  notices,  we 
find  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
true    designation  of  the   "  sparrow 
sitting  alone  upon  the  house-top,"  to 
which  the  Royal  Psalmist    likened 
himself  in  his  penitence  and  vigils. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  description  could 
not  apply  to  our  common  house  spar- 
row, the  habits  of  which  are  certainly 
the  reverse  of  solitary  or  pensive"; 
and  Mr  Waterton    is    undoubtedly 
correct  in  referring  it  to  the  Blue  or 
Solitary  Thrush — a  bird  not  found  in 
this  country,  but  common  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  Levant — the  Pe~ 
trocmcla  cyanea  of  scientific  natural- 
ists, and  the  Passera  solitaria  of  the 
Italians.    "  It  is  a  real  thrush  in  size, 
in  shape,  in  habits,  and  in  song — and 
is  indeed  a  solitary  bird,  for  it  never 
associates  with  any  other,  and  only 
with  its  own  mate  in  breeding  time — 
and  even  then  it  is  often  seen  quite 
alone  upon  the  house-top,  where  it 
warbles  in  sweet  and  plaintive  strain?, 
and  continues  its  song  as  it  moves  in 
easy  flight  from  roof  to  roof.     The 
traveller  may  often  see  it  on  the  re- 


*  A  long-protracted  lawsuit  between  this  artist  and  Prince  Giustiniani  hn.s 
since  attracted  much  public  notice.  On  cleaning  a  painting  apparently  of  little 
value,  which  he  had  purchased  at  a  sale  of  the  refuse  of  the  prince's  gallery, 
Signor  Vallati  detected  traces  of  a  superior  production  beneath  that  painted  over 
it,  on  removing  which,  the  long-lost  duplicate  of  Correggio's  Reading  Magdalen 
was  brought  to  light.  A  claim  was  now  set  up  by  Prince  Giustiniani  for  the  res- 
titution of  the  picture,  or  payment  of  its  full  value  : — but  the  cause,  after  being 
carried  from  one  tribunal  to  another,  was  at  last  decided  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
Vallati  to  his  prize. 
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Mains  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  but 
much  more  frequently  on  the  stupen- 
dous ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
:.nd  always  on  the  Colosseum :  and, 
in  fine,  on  the  tops  of  most  of  the 
churches,  monasteries,  and  convents, 
"•vithin  and  without  the  walls  of  the 
Internal  City.  It  being  an  assiduous 
irequenter  of  the  habitations  of  man, 
1  cannot  have  a  doubt  that  it  was  the 
same  bird  which  King  David  saw  on 
rhe  house-top  before  him,  and  to  which 
lie  listened  as  it  poured  forth  its  sweet 
and  plaintive  song." 

The  ceremonies  of  St  Anthony's 
Day,  when  the  beasts  of  burden,  deck- 
id  in  many-coloured  trappings,  are 
"jronght  to  receive  the  priestly  bene- 
'liction,  are  described  with  much  unc- 
~ion,  and  defended  with  Mr  Water- 
ton's  usual  zeal  for  the  ordinances  of 
his  church,  and  with  considerable 
iact,  against  the  ridicule  often  thrown 
apon  them  by  "  thoughtless  and  cen- 
iorious  travellers."  "I recalled  to  my 
mind  the  incessant  and  horrible  curses 
which  our  village  urchins  vent  against 
their  horses  on  the  Bamsley  canal, 
which  passes  close  by  my  porters' 
lodges  " — and  truly  the  most  rigid  of 
Protestants  could  scarcely  deny,  in 
this  case,  the  advantage,  for  the  well- 
doing of  both  man  and  beast,  which 
the  usages  of  Home  have  over  those 
of  Yorkshire.  But  the  approach  of 
the  malaria  season  at  length  compell- 
ed them  to  leave  Rome  for  Naples ; 
and  on  the  journey  Mr  Waterton's  or- 
nithological tastes  were  gratified  to 
the  utmost.  u  I  saw  more  birds  than 
I  had  seen  on  the  whole  of  the  jour- 
ney from  England ;  and  after  having 
seen  the  ram  of  Apulia,  I  no  longer 
considered  Homer's  story  of  Ulysses 
with  the  sheep  of  Polyphemus  as  so 
very  much  out  of  the  way."  But  a 
still  more  imposing  spectacle  than  the 
festival  of  St  Anthony  awaited  them 
at  Naples :  this  was  the  liquefaction  of 
the  blood  of  St  Januarius,  on  September 
19,  to  witness  which  was  the  principal 
object  of  their  visit.  We  shall  leave 
Mr  Waterton  to  speak  for  himself. 
"  At  the  termination  "of  high  mass, 
the  phial  containing  the  blood  was 
carried  by  one  of  the  canons  into  the 
body  of  the  cathedral,  that  every  per- 
son might  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  blood,  and  kissing  the 
phial,  should  he  feel  inclined.  There 
were  two  phials— a  large  one,  contain^ 


ing  the  blood  as  it  had  flowed  from 
the  wounds  of  the  martyr  at  his  exe- 
cution ;  and  a  smaller  one,  containing 
his  blood  mixed  with  sand,  just  as  it 
had  been  taken  from  the  ground  on 
which  it  had  fallen.  These  two-phials 
were  enclosed  in  a  very  strong  and 
beautifully  ornamented  case  of  silver 
and  glass.  I  kissed  this  case,  and 
had  a  most  satisfactory  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  blood  in  its  solid  state, 

and  the  canon  who  held  it 

turned  it  over  and  over  many  times  to 
prove  to  us  that  the  blood  was  not 

liquid At  one  o'clock  P.M.,  no 

symptoms  whatever  of  a  change  had 
occurred.  A  vast  number  of  people 
had  already  left  the  cathedral,  so  that 
I/ound  the  temperature  considerably 
lowered.  Precisely  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore two,  the  blood  suddenly  and  en- 
tirely liquefied.  The  canon  who  held 
the  case  passed  close  by  me,  and 
afforded  me  a  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  accompanying  him  close  up 
to  the  high  altar,  where  I  kissed  the 
phial,  and  joined  my  humble  prayers 
to  those  of  the  multitude No- 
thing in  the  whole  course  of  my  life 
has  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  this  oc- 
currence ;  .  .  .  .  and  I  here  state,  in 
the  most  unqualified  manner,  my  firm 
conviction,  that  the  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  St  Januarius  is  miraculous^ 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
Were  I  to  conceal  this  my  convic- 
tion from  the  public  eye,  I  should 
question  the  soundness  of  both  my 
head  and  my  heart,  and  charge  my 
pen  with  arrant  cowardice." 

After  a  short  excursion  to  Sicily, 
in  which  Mr  Waterton  had  occasion 
to  surmise  that  the  ancient  furies  of 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  had  quitted 
their  old  quarters  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  passport-offices,  and  re- 
gretted his  inability  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunities  which  the  island 
afforded,  for  observing  the  spring  and 
autumn  passage  of  the  migratory 
birds,  they  paid  a  farewell  visit  to 
the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and  left  u  that 
laughing,  noisy,  merry  city  of  Naples 
on  a  fine  and  sunny  morning,  to  en- 
joy for  eight  or  nine  months  more  the 
soothing  quiet  of  the  Roman  capital." 
At  length,  on  the  16th  June  1841, 
the  party  left  Rome,  and  sailed  the 
next  day  from  Civita  Vecchia,  on 
board  the  Pollux  steamer,  for  Leg- 
horn ;  but  their  good  fortune  at 
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length  deserted  them.  "  Cervantes 
has  told  us  that  there  is  nothing  cer- 
tain in  this  life—'  no  hay  cosa  se- 
gura  en  esta  vida.'"  It  was  soon 
evident  to  Mr  Waterton,  as  an  old 
traveller,  that  there  was  a  great  want 
of  nautical  discipline  on  board  the 
Pollux,  and  of  this  they  soon  had  fa- 
tal proof.  In  the  midst  of  the  night 
the  vessel  came  in  collision  with  the 
Mongibello,  a  steamer  of  larger  size, 
steering  on  the  opposite  course,  which 
stove  her  in  amidships,  and  she  sunk 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  cap- 
tains and  mates  of  both  vessels  were 
asleep  below,  but  from  the  calmness 
of  the  sea,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
Prince  of  Canino  (Charles  Bona- 
parte,) who  was  fortunately  a  passen- 
ger on  board  the  Mongibello,  and  took 
the  helm  from  the  steersman  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  sheering  off  from 
the  wreck,  all  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers of  the  Pollux,  except  one  man, 
were  got  safe  on  board  the  former 
vessel.  All  their  property  was  lost, 
and,  on  their  being  lauded  the  next 
day  at  Leghorn,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  authorities  to  detain  the 
vessel,  and  all  on  board,  for  twenty 
days  in  quarantine,  on  the  ground  of 
the  Pollux's  bill  of  health  having 
been  lost  in  the  foundered  vessel! 
But  Prince  Canino  again  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  they  eventually  returned 
in  the  Mongibello  to  Civita  Yecchia, 
and  thence  to  Rome,  where,  as  a 
climax  to  their  misfortunes,  Mr  Wa- 
terton was  for  some  time  laid  up  by 
an  attack  of  fever.  It  was  not  till 
the  20th  of  July  that  he  finally  set 
out  with  his  party  for  England,  hav- 
ing in  the  mean  time  made  a  singular 
addition  to  his  suite,  which  is  treated 
ef  at  length  in  one  of  the  Essays. 

Among  the  various  strange  birds 
which  find  a  place  in  the  Roman  bill 
of  fare,  is  a  pretty  little  owl  yclept 
the  Civetta,  (called  by  British  orni- 
thologists, from  its  diminutive  size, 
the  passerina,  or  sparrow  owl,)  which 
abounds  throughout  Italy,  wrhere  it 
figures  in  more  varied  capacities  than 
is  consistent  with  the  usually  reserved 
habits  of  its  race.  "  You  may  see  it 
plucked  and  ready  trussed  for  the 
spit,  on^  the  same  stall  at  which 
hawks,  crows,  jackdaws,  jays,  mag- 
pies, hedgehogs,  frogs,  snails,  and 
buzzards,  are  offered  for  sale  to  the 


passing  conosccnti" — a  catalogue  of 
dainties  which  bears  but  a  small 
proportion  to  a  more  extended  carte 
raisonnee  elsewhere  given  by  Mr 
Waterton,  who  verily  believes  that 
"  scarcely  any  thing  which  has  had 
life  in  it  comes  amiss  to  the  Italians 
in  the  way  of  food,  except  the  Hano- 
verian rat."  It  is  used  by  sportsmen 
(as  we  find  from.  Savi's  Ornitologia 
Toscand)  as  a  decoy  for  small  birds, 
which  it  attracts  within  gunshot  by  its 
singular  gestures  when  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  pole ;  and  it  "is  much  prized 
by  the  gardener,  for  its  uncommon  abi- 
lity in  destroying  insects,  snails,  slugs, 
and  reptiles.  There  is  scarcely  an 
outhouse  in  the  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens which  is  not  tenanted  by  the 
Civetta,  and  it  is  often  brought  up 
tame  from  the  nest."  It  has  hitherto 
been  known  in  England  only  as  a 
rare  and  accidental  visitor;  and  Mi- 
Water  ton,  actuated  by  a  patriotic 
desire  to  secure  for  his  countrymen 
the  benefit  of  its  services — "  not,  by 
the  way,  in  the  kitchen,  but  in  the 
kitchen  -  garden  "  —  provided  himself 
with  a  dozen  as  compagnons  de  voyage, 
on  quitting  Rome.  At  Genoa,  an  in- 
clination was  manifested  by  the  cus- 
tom-house officers  to  claim  duty  on 
this  novel  article  of  export — and  a 
precedent  might  have  been  drawn 
from  the  case  of  the  eagles  which  were 
sent  from  Killarney  to  Colonel  Mon- 
tagu, before  the  duties  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  were  abolished,  and 
detained  at  Bristol  on  the  plea  that 
there  was  a  duty  on  all  singing-birds ! 
The  Genoese  doganieri,  however,  on 
Mr  Waterton's  assurance  that  the 
owls  were  not  for  the  purposes  of 
traffic,  and  were,  moreover,  the  native 
produce  of  la  bellissima  Italia,  (with 
the  sly  addition,  that  he  "  had  reason 
to  believe  they  are  common  in  Genoa,, 
so  that  they  can  well  be  spared,") 
graciously  allowed  them  to  pass  duty- 
free  ;  but  at  Basle  an  unexpected 
obstacle  arose.  Mr  Waterton's  letter 
of  credit  had  been  lost  in  the  Pollux ; 
and  in  spite  of  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Prince  of  Canino,  and 
the  Italian  Rothschild,  Torlonia,  "  M. 
Passavant  the  banker,  a  wormwood- 
looking  money  -  monger,  refused  to 
advance  a  single  sous"  even  on  the 
deposit  of  a  valuable  watch ;  and  Mr 
Watertou,  with  his  owls  and  his 
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family,  would  have  stuck  fast  at  Basle, 
but  for  the  arrival  of  Mr  W.  Broug- 
ham, (brother  of  Lord  Brougham,) 
who  furnished  him  with  a  supply; 
and  the  whole  party  reached  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  safe  and  Sound.  But  here 
Mr  Waterloo  thought  proper,  by  way 
of  cleansing  his  proteges  from  the  soils 
of  their  long  journey,  to  give  them,  as 
well  as  himself,  the  benefit  of  a  warm 
bath!  —  "an  act  of  rashness"  (as  he 
himself  terms  it)  which  caused  the 
death  of  five  of  the  number  from  cold 
the  same  night.  Two  others  perished 
afterwards  from  casualties,  and  the 
remaining  five  arrived  safe  at  Walton 
Hall.  "  On  the  10th  of  May  1842, 
there  being  abundance  of  slugs,  snails, 
and  beetles  on  the  ground,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  weather 
being  serene  and  warm,  I  opened  the 
door  of  the  cage,  and  the  five  owls 
stepped  out  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
this  wicked  world.  As  they  retired 
into  the  adjacent  thicket,  I  bade 
them  be  of  good  heart  ;  and  although 
the  whole  world  was  now  open  to 
them,  I  said  if  they  would  stop  in  my 
park  I  would  be  glad  of  their  com- 
pany, and  would  always  be  a  friend 
and  benefactor  to  them."  How  the 
little  strangers  have  sped  —  whether 
they  have  increased  and  multiplied  in 
the  hospitable  shades  of  Walton  Hall, 
to  gratify  their  entomological  tastes 
for  the  benefit  of  neighbouring  kitchen- 
gardens,  or  strayed  from  this  asylum, 
and  fallen  victims  as  rarce  aves  to 
some  ruthless  bird-stuifer,  we  hope  to 
be  informed  in  the  "  more  last  words" 
which  we  yet  hope  for  from  the  pen 
of  Mr  Waterton. 

*'  Of  all  the  brave  birds  that  e'er  I  did 

see, 
*The  owl  is  the  fairest  in  her  degree," 


an  old  ditty;  and  we  must 
ourselves  confess  to  a  peculiar  pen- 
chant for  an  "  owl  in  an  ivy  bush," 
partly  from  personal  sympathy  for 
its  shortsightedness,  and  not  less 
for  the  aspect  of  solemn  wisdom 
which  gained  for  it  of  yore  a  place  on 
the  crest  of  Minerva's  helmet,  and  has 
made  it,  in  the  regions  of  the  East,  the 
counsellor  of  kings  and  princes.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  reproof  thus  con- 
veyed, through  the  medium  of  a  vi- 
zier skilled  in  the.  mystic  language  of 


birds,  to  the  devastating  ambition  of 
Sultan  Mahmood  of  Ghazui?  The 
gates  of  whose  tomb,  (it  may  be  re  - 
marked  par  parenthese,}  the  savans 
have  now  decided  never  to  have  been 
at  Somuat  at  all — a  piece  of  useful 
knowledge  cheaply  acquired,  no  doubt, 
at  the  expense  of  a  war  which  has 
secured  the  owls  of  that  country,  for 
some  years  to  come,  against  any 
scarcity  of  ruined  villages  wherewith 
to  endow  their  daughters.  We  regret, 
therefore,  to  find  that  Mr  Waterton, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  introduction  of 
the  Civetta  in  England,  and  who,  in 
the  first  series  of  his  Essays,  has  elo- 
quently vindicated  the  character  of 
the  barn-owl  against  the  aspersions 
alike  of  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age 
and  the  old  women  of  the  present  day, 
still  denies  the  accomplishment  of 
hooting  to  the  Yorkshire  barn-owls, 
and  persists  in  considering  it  restrict- 
ed to  the  single  individual  shot  by  Sir 
William  Jardine.  "  We  know  full 
well  that  most  extraordinary  exam- 
ples of  splendid  talent  do  from  time 
to  time  make  their  appearance  on  the 
world's  wide  stage — and  may  we  not 
suppose  that  the  barn-owl  which  Sir 
William  shot  in  the  absolute  act  of 
hooting,  may  have  been  a  gifted  bird 
of  superior  parts  and  knowledge,  en- 
dowed, perhaps,  from  its  early  days 
with  the  faculty  of  hooting,  or  else 
taught  it  by  its  neighbour  the  tawny 
owl?  I  beg  to  remark,  that  though 
I  unhesitatingly  grant  the  faculty  of 
hooting  to  this  one  particular  indivi- 
dual owl,  still  I  flatly  refuse  to  believe 
that  hooting  is  common  to  barn-owls 
in  general."  The  same  denial  is  re- 
peated in  the  present  volume ;  but  Sir 
William's  owl  is  no  longer  alone  in 
his  glory,  as  the  possession  of  a  simi- 
lar talent,  to  at  least  a  limited  extent, 
has  been  ascribed  in  the  pages  of  the 
Zoologist  to  the  Oxford  owls.  As  Mr 
Watertou's  accuracy  as  an  observer 
cannot  be  questioned,  we  can  only 
infer  that  the  advantages  of  education 
enjoyed  by  the  owls  of  Alma  Mater 
and  the  Modern  Athens/enables  them 
to  attain  a  degree  of  vocal  proficiency 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  rustic  breth- 
ren in  Yorkshire — and  we  hope  ere 
long  to  hear  of  Mr  Waterton's  having 
added  a  feathered  professor  of  lan- 
guages, from  one  or  other  of  these 
seats  of  learning,  to  the  colony  of  barn- 
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owls  established  in  the  rain  of  the  old 
gateway  at  Walton. 

Mr  Waterton.  has  never  been  fa- 
mous for  showing  too  much  mercy  to 
Lis  opponents  in  controversy — and,  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  are  poured  forth  without  stint, 
though  certainly  not  without  strong 
provocation,  on  the  head  of  Mr  Swain- 
son,  well  known  some  years  since  as 
a  writer  on  natural  history,  and  as 
one  of  the  principal  advocates  of  the 
Quinary  System* — a  sort  of  zoological 
transcendentalism  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  Kant  and  his  disciples)  then 
fashionable,  according  to  which  all 
the  genera  and  species  of  animals, 
known  or  hereafter  to  be  discovered, 
were  held  bound  spontaneously  to 
arrange  themselves  iii  circular  groups 
of/?re,  neither  more  nor  less,  in  obe- 
dience to  some  intuitive  principle  of 
nature,  of  which  the  details  were  not 
yet  very  clearly  made  out.  It  would 
appear  that  Mr  Swainson,  who  is 
characterised  as  a  "  morbid  and  pre- 
sumptuous man,"  had  been  at  variance 
— on  personal  as  well  as  scientific 
grounds — with  Mr  Waterton,  from 
whom  he  received  a  castigation  for 
"his  ornithological  heresies,  in  a  letter 
published  in  1837  ;  but  his  retaliation 
was  delayed  for  two  years,  when,  in 
an  account  of  the  cayman,  published 
in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia, 
he  describes  it  as  "  on  land  a  slow- 
paced,  and  even  timid  animal ;  so  that 
an  active  boy,  armed  with  a  small 
hatchet,  might  easily  dispatch  one. 
There  is  no  great  prowess,  therefore, 
required  to  ride  on  the  back  of  a  poor 
cayman  after  it  has  been  secured,  or 
perhaps  wounded;  and  a  modern 
writer  might  well  have  spared  the 
recital  of  his  feats  in  this  way  upon 
the  cayman  of  Guiana,  had  he  not 
been  influenced  in  this,  and  number- 
less other  instances,  by  the  greatest 
possible  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  a 
constant  propensity  to  dress  truth  in 
the  garb  of  fiction ; "  and  subsequently 
speaks  of  the  cayman  as  "  so  timid 
that,  had  we  been  disposed  to  perform 
such  ridiculous  feats,  our  compassion 


for  the  poor  animals  would  have  pre- 
vented us."  Mr  Waterton  had  no  op- 
portunity of  replying  to  these  offensive 
imputations  at  the  time  they  were 
published,  being  then  absent  in  Italy, 
while  Mr  Swainson  was  on  the  poinfc 
of  finally  quitting  England  in  order  to 
become  a  settler  in  New  Zealand.  But 
though  thus  separated  by  the  entire 
diameter  of  the  globe,  "steam  will 
soon  convey  to  him  a  copy  of  this,'7 
says  Mr  Waterton — and  verily  he  has 
demolished  the  unlucky  Swaiuson 
without  ruth  or  mercy.  Whether 
this  u  wholesale  dealer  in  unsound 
zoology,"  as  Mr  Waterton  calls  him, 
ever  can  have  seen  a  cayman,  except 
at  a  safe  distance,  appears  somewhat 
dubious  ;  and  his  story  of  this  reptile 
hiding  its  prey  in  a  hole  till  semi- 
putrid,  though  it  would  convey  a  high 
idea  of  the  respect  entertained  by  his 
brother  caymans  for  the  rights  of 
property,  must  be  incredible  to  any 
one  who  has  ever  inspected  the  jaws 
of  the  animal,  which  (as  Mr  Waterton 
observes)  u  are  completely  formed  for 
snatch  and  swallow."  We  fear,  more- 
over, that  the  character  which  general 
experience  has  assigned  to  these  huge 
reptiles,  whether  called  crocodiles, 
caymans,  or  alligators,  is  much  more 
in  accordance  with  the  anecdote  re- 
lated by  Governor  Ynciarte  of  a  man 
carried  off  into  the  river  by  one  of 
these  monsters  from  the  alameda,  or 
public  walk,  of  Angostura,  than  with 
Swaiuson's  description  of  a  timid 
creature,  liable  to  be  knocked  on  the 
head  by  an  idle  boy  with  a  hatchet, 
the  defenceless  state  of  which  excited 
his  compassion.  If,  therefore,  Mr 
Swainson  does  not  come  forward, 
cither  to  substantiate  these  novel 
statements,  or  to  retract  them,  the 
scientific  world  is  likely  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr  Waterton, 
that,  "  when  he  wrote  his  account  of 
this  reptile,  he  was  either  totally  un- 
acquainted with  its  habits  and  econo- 
my, or  that  he  wilfully  perverted 
them,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  me'r 
for  the  letter  above  mentioned. 
From  the  circumstances  under 


*  A  close  analogy,  according  to  this  system,  existed  between  pigs  and  humming- 
birds— each  representing  the  gliriform  type  in  their  respective  circles,  and  resem- 
bling each  other  in  their  small  eyes  and  suctorial  propensities! — See  SWAINSON 'a 
Classification  of  Birds  in  LARDNER'S  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  i.  43. 
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<vshich  the  present  volume  was  put 
forth,  one  or  two  letters  are  included 
vliich  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
o  -iginally  intended  for  publication — 
a  id  these  are  not  the  least  charac- 
teristic parts  of  the  work — as  that  to 
Mr  Hog  of  Newliston  in  advocacy  of 
the  persecuted  Scotch  rooks,  and  one 
to  Mr  London  himself  on  the  methods 
o  '  clearing  a  garden  from  vermin,  in 
v  inch  there  is  much-  practical  sense. 
I,  is  not  good  for  weasels  or  hedge- 
lugs,  any  more  than  for  man,  to  be 
a  one  in  this  world.  "  You  say  '  you 
v  ill  send  to  a  gardener  in  the  country, 
for  a  weasel.'  You  must  send  for 
t'-vo,  male  and  female.  A  bachelor 
v  easel,  or  a  spinster  weasel,  would 
not  tarry  four-and-twenty  hours  in 
your  garden.  Either  of  them  would 
g)  a  sweet-hearting,  and  not  return. 
You  remark  that  your  *  hedgehogs 
soon  disappeared.'  No  doubt,  unless 
confined  by  a  wall.  ...  A  garden, 
AA  ell  fenced  by  a  wall  high  enough  to 
keep  dogs  out,  is  a  capital  place  for 
hedgehogs.  But  there  ought  always 
to  be  two,  man  and  wife.  .  .  .  The  ' 
windhover  (or  kestrel)  hawk  is  ex- 
cellent for  killing  beetles,  and  also  for 
consuming  slugs  and  snails;  cats  dare 
not  attack  him,  wherefore  he  is  very  fit 
f<  a*  a  garden."  We  have  not  heard  whe- 
tl  icr  any  effect  has  been  produced  by  Mr 
Waterton's  remonstrances  against  the 
edict  of  extermination  fulminated 
against  his  sable  friends  the  rooks — 
but  we  fear  that  farmers  in  all  coun- 
tries are  much  on  a  par  with  those 
Delaware  colonists  and  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon planters,  whose  fate  he  adduces 
as  a  warning.  Having  destroyed 
their  grakles,  on  a  similar  charge  to 
that  on  which  sentence  has  now  been 
passed  on  the  rooks,  they  lost  their 
•n  hole  crops  by  insects,  and  were  com- 
pelled not  only  to  re-introduce  the 
g  -akles,  but  to  protect  them  by  law. 
We  trust  that  the  Scotch  farmers  will 
not  be  obliged,  by  a  similar  calamity, 
to  avail  themselves  of  Mr  Waterton's 
ooliging  offer  to  send  them,  in  case  of 
such  necessity,  a  fresh  supply  of  these 
*'  useful  and  interesting  birds." 

Mr  Water  ton  never  loses  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  his  contempt  for 
the  modern  systems  of  ornithology, 
v  hich,  by  their  complicated  nomen- 
clature, eternally  changed  by  every 
now  sciolist,  have  almost  succeeded 


in  converting  that  fascinating  science 
into  an  unintelligible  jargon  of  hard 
names.  u  As  I  am  not  a  convert  to 
the  necessity  or  advantages  of  giving 
to  many  of  our  British  birds  these 
new  and  jaw-breaking  names,  I  will 
content  myself  with  the  old  nomen- 
clature, so  well-known  to  every  vil- 
lage lad  throughout  the  country.  .  . 
.  .  The  ancients  called  the  wren  trog- 
lodijtas ;  but  it  is  now  honoured  with 
the  high-sounding  name  of  Anorthura, 
alleging  for  a  reason,  that  the  ancients 
were  quite  mistaken  in  their  supposi- 
tion that  this  bird  was  an  inhabitant 
of  caves,  as  it  is  never  to  be  seen 
within  them.  Methinks  that  the  an- 
cients were  quite  right,  and  that  our 
modern  masters  in  ornithology  are 
quite  wrong.  If  we  only  for  a  mo- 
ment reflect  that  the  nest  of  the  wren 
is  spherical,  and  is  of  itself,  as  it  were, 
a  little  cave,  we  can  easily  imagine 
that  the  ancients,  on  seeing  the  bird 
going  in  and  out  of  this  artificial  cave, 
considered  the  word  troglodytas  an 
appropriate  appellation." 

Among  the  various  feathered  visi- 
tants attracted  by  the  city  of  refuge 
provided  for  them  at  Walton,  were  a 
flock  of  twenty-four  wild-geese,  of  the 
large  and  beautiful  species  called  the 
Canada  or  Cravat  goose,  (from  the 
conspicuous  white  patch  on  its  black 
neck,)  which  unexpectedly  appearedon 
the  lake  one  winter,  and  took  up  their 
permanent  abode  there,  occasionally 
making  excursions  to  the  other  waters 
in  the  neighbourhood.  u  In  the  breed- 
ing season,  two  or  three  pairs  will  re- 
main here.  The  rest  take  themselves 
off,  and  are  seen  no  more  till  the  re- 
turn of  autumn,  when  they  reappear 
without  any  addition  to  the  flock  or 
diminution  of  it.  This  is  much  to  be 
wondered  at;  and  I  would  fain  ha- 
zard a  conjecture  that  the  young  may 
possibly  be  captured  in  the  place  where 
they  have  been  hatched,  and  then 
pinioned  to  prevent  escape.  But,  after 
all,  this  is  mere  speculation.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  habits  of  our  birds  of 
passage  when  they  are  absent  from 
us ;  and  we  cannot  account  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  birds  just 
mentioned  invariably  return  to  this 
country  without  any  perceptible  in- 
crease of  numbers ;  or,  if  the  original 
birds  die  or  are  destroyed,  why  it  is 
that  the  successors  arrive  here  in  the 
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same  numbers  as  their  predecessors." 
This  remark  has  before  been  made  in 
the  case  of  swallows  and  other  migra- 
tory birds,  the  numbers  of  which  re- 
turning each  spring,  in  localities  where 
they  can  be  accurately  observed  and 
counted,  has  always  been  found  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  arrived  the 
preceding  year,  though  the  flock  which 
departed  southward  in  autumn  had 
been  swollen  by  the  young  broods 
accompanying  their  parents.  Thus 
Gilbert  White  ascertained  that  at 
Selborne  the  number  of  swifts  was 
invariably  eleven  pair ;  and,  as  in 
some  instances  when  old  birds  have 
been  caught  and  marked,  they  have 
been  found  to  return  during  several 
succeeding  years,  this  fact  would  seem 
to  justify  the  inference  that  the  young 
birds,  after  quitting  the  country  of 
their  birth,  do  not,  for  at  least  a  year 
or  two,  join  in  the  annual  migration 
of  their  species. 

By  waylaying  the  stay-at-home 
geese  at  the  time  when  the  moult  of 
the  wing-quills  disabled  them  for 
flight,  Mr  Waterton  succeeded  in 
securing  and  pinioning  six  of  them, 
thus  preventing  their  future  depar- 
ture. They  subsequently  received  an 
accession  to  their  party  in  two  Ber- 
nacle  ganders,  which  Mr  Waterton 
had  brought  over  from  Eotterdam, 
and  the  partners  of  which  had  died 
soon  after  their  arrival,  perhaps  from 
the  act  of  pinioning  them ;  though 
Mr  Waterton  seems  more  inclined  to 
attribute  their  untimely  end  to  the 
stupidity  of  a  Hull  custom-house  offi- 
cer, who  sent  the  hamper  containing 
them  jolting  in  a  truck  without  springs 
over  the  rough  pavement  to  the  cus- 
tom-house, only  to  be  peremptorily 
sent  back,  as  not  liable  to  duty,  by 
another  of  the  same  genus.  "  The 
two  ganders,  bereft  of  their  connubial 
comforters,  seemed  to  take  their  mis- 
fortunes sorely  to  heart  for  some  time, 
till  at  last  they  began  to  make  ad- 
vances for  permission  to  enter  into  the 
company  of  the  Canadian  geese.  These 
good  birds  did  not  hesitate  to  receive 
them  ;  and  from  that  time  these  two 
very  distinct  species  of  geese  (one 
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being  only  half  the  size  of  the  other) 
have  become  inseparable  compan- 
ions." The  confederacy  of -these  dis- 
tant relations  led,  however,  to  some 
unexpected  results,  which  are  related 
by  Mr  Water  ton  with  inimitable  quaint- 
ness.  On  returning  from  Italy  in  the 
autumn  of  1841,  he  was  informed  by 
the  keeper  that  a  left-handed  mar- 
riage had  been  struck  up  between  one 
of  the  little  ganders  and  a  pinioned 
Canadian  goose,  the  produce  of  which 
had  been  five  addle  eggs.  "  Had  he 
told  me  that  the  income-tax  is  a 
blessing,  and  the  national  debt  an 
honour  to  the  country,  I  could  more 
readily  have  believed  him,  than  that 
a  Canada  goose  had  been  fool  enough 
to  unite  herself  to  a  Bernacle  gander. 
Nevertheless,  the  man  persisted  in 
what  he  affirmed ;  and  I  told  the  story 
to  others,  and  nobody  believed  me." 
The  breeding-season  of  1842  proved, 
however,  the  truth  of  the  story ;  but 
the  oddly-matched  couple  were  again 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  a  family 
— the  eggs  all  proving  addle.  The 
•  third  year  saw  the  persevering  pair 
again  engaged  in  incubation :  "  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  assiduity 
with  which  the  little  Bernacle  stood 
guard,  often  on  one  leg,  over  his  bulky 
partner.  If  any  body  approached  the 
place,  his  cackling  was  incessant ;  he 
would  run  at  him  with  the  fury  of  a 
turkey-cock ;  he  would  jump  up  at 
his  knees,  and  not  desist  in  his  aggres- 
sions till  the  intruder  had  retired. 
There  was  something  so  remarkably 
disproportionate  betwixt  this  goose 
and  gander,  that  I  gave  to  this  the 
name  of  Mopsus,  and  to  that  the  name 
of  Msa  :*....  the  whole  affair 
appeared  to  me  one  of  ridicule  and 
bad  taste  ;  and  I  was  quite  prepared 
for  a  termination  similar  to  that  of  the 
two  preceding  years,  when  behold! 
to  my  utter  astonishment,  out  came 
two  young  ones,  the  remainder  of  the 
five  eggs  being  addle.  The  vociferous 
gesticulations  and  strutting  of  little 
Mopsus  were  beyond  endurance  when 
he  first  caught  sight  of  hislong-looked- 
for  progeny.  He  screamed  aloud, 
whilst  Nisa  helped  him  to  attack  me 


*  "  Mopso  Nisa  datur.     Quid  non  speremus  amantes  ? 
Jungentui'  jam  gryphes  equis." 

Vman,,  Eclog.  viii.  26. 
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Y  ith  their  united  wings  and  hissings, 
as  I  approached  the  nest  in  order  to 
convey  the  little  ones  to  the  water 
....  and  this  loving  couple,  appa- 
rently so  ill-assorted  and  dispropor- 
t  onate,  have  brought  up  the  progeny 
v  ith  great  care  and  success.  The 
hybrids  are  elegantly  shaped,  but  are 
not  so  large  as  the  mother,  nor  so 
small  as  the  father;  their  plumage 
partaking  in  colour  with  that  of  both 

parents I  certainly  acted 

r  ishly,  notwithstanding  appearances, 
in  holding  this  faithful  couple  up  to 
the  ridicule  of  visitors  who  accom- 
panied me  to  the  spot.  I  have  had  a 
salutary  lesson,  and  shall  be  more 
guarded  for  the  future  in  giving  an 
opinion.  My  speculation  that  a  pro- 
geny could  not  be  produced  from  the 
uuion  of  a  Bernacle  gander  with  a 
C  anada  goose  has  utterly  failed.  I 
s  and  convinced  by  a  hybrid,  repri- 
manded by  a  gander,  and  instructed 
by  a  goose." 

The  melody  ascribed  to  the  dying 
s  van  has  long  been  well  known  to 
c  dst  only  in  the  graceful  mythology 
o  •:  the  ancients  ;  but  as  few  opportu- 
nLties  occur  of  witnessing  the  bird's 
lest  moments,  some  interest  attaches 
to  Mr  Waterton's  personal  observa- 
tions on  this  point,  which  we  can  our- 
selves corroborate,  having  not  long 
since  been  present  at  the  death  of  a 
pet  swan,  which,  like  Mr  Waterton's 
favourite,  had  been  fed  principally  by 
hand  ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  to  con- 
coal  itself  at  the  approach  of  death, 
quitted  the  water,  and  lay  down  to 
die  on  the  lawn  before  its  owner's 
door.  "  He  then  left  the  water  for 
good  and  all,  and  sat  down  on  the 
margin  of  the  pond.  He  soon  became 
too  weak  to  support  his  long  neck  in 
an  upright  position.  He  nodded,  and 
then  tried  to  recover  himself;  and 
then  nodded  again,  and  again  held 
iv,)  his  head :  till  at  last,  quite  en- 
f(  ebled  and  worn  out,  his  head  fell 
gmtly  on  the  grass,  his  wings  be- 
came expanded  a  trifle  or  so,  and  he 

d  ed  while  I  was  looking  on 

.Although  I  gave  no  credence  to  the 
extravagant  notion  which  antiquity 
li  id  entertained  of  melody  from  the 
mouth  of  the  dying  swan,  still  I  felt 
anxious  to  hear  some  plaintive  sound 
or  other,  some  soft  inflection  of  the 
voice,  which  might  tend  to  justify 
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that  notion  in  a  small  degree.    But  I 

was    disappointed He  never 

even  uttered  his  wonted  cry,  nor  so 
much  as  a  sound,  to  indicate  what  he 
felt  within." 

Mr  Waterton  repeats  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  the  determination  which 
he  had  expressed  in  his  former  Essays, 
not  to  appear  again  before  the  public 
as  an  author: — "  It  is  time  to  say  fare- 
well, and  to  bid  adieu  to  natural  his- 
tory, as  far  as  the  press  is  concerned." 
But  we  still  hope  that  he  may  again 
be  induced,  on  returning  from  Italy, 
whither  we  believe  he  has  once  more 
bent  his  steps,  by  some  other  cause 
than  the  death  of  a  valued  friend,  to 
depart  from  this  resolution.  As  he 
himself  remarks  with  truth,  in  the 
preface  to  his  first  series  of  Essays, 
"  we  can  never  expect  to  have  a  com- 
plete history  of  birds,  until  he  who 
undertakes  the  task  of  writing  it  shall 
have  studied  his  subject  in  the  field  of 
nature," — and  how  little  this  has  been 
attended  to  even  in  the  ornithology  of 
our  own  country,  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  errors  which,  till  of  late,  dis- 
figured all  the  received  works  on  this 
subject,  and  have  been  copied  with 
implicit  faith  from  one  soi-disant  na- 
turalist by  another.  Since  that  kin- 
dred spirit  Gilbert  White,  the  first 
English  naturalist  who  studied  the 
habits  of  living  birds  in  the  open  air, 
instead  of  describing  the  colours  of 
the  plumage  of  stuffed  specimens  in 
cabinets,  we  have  had  no  one  who 
has  investigated  the  economy  of  ani- 
mals, and  particularly  of  that  most 
beautiful  class  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  birds,  so  thoroughly  con  amore  as 
Mr  Waterton,  in  this  and  his  preced- 
ing publications — identifying  himself 
(it  may  almost  be  said)  with  their 
feelings  and  idiosyncrasies,  and  vin- 
dicating them  from  the  aspersions 
thrown  upon  them  in  the  writings  of 
closet-naturalists,  with  the  indignant 
zeal  of  a  champion  whose  heart  and 
soul  is  in  the  cause  of  injured  inno- 
cence. Those  who  saw  the  sloth  ex- 
hibited last  summer  in  the  Regent's 
Park  Zoological  '  Gardens,  when 
at  large  and  suspended  by  its  huge 
claws  to  the  under  side  of  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  must  have  recognised  the 
minute  accuracy  of  Mr  Waterton's 
account,  in  the  Wanderings,  of  the 
habits  of  this  animal,  so  much  im- 
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pugnecl  at  the  time,  because  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  statements  of 
zoologists  who  had  either  never  seen 
it  alive,  or  seen  it  only  when  placed 
on  a  flat  surface,  a  position  which  it 
never  assumes  in  its  natural  state, 
and  which  its  conformation  renders 
one  of  extreme  pain  and  constraint. 
Much  animadversion  has  also  been 
lavished  by  writers  of  the  same  class 
on. Mr  Waterton's  sketches  of  British 
ornithology,  as  the  facilities  for  ob- 
servation procured  by  the  security 
afforded  to  his  proteges,  and  the  un- 
usual degree  to  which  they  have  been 
consequently  familiarised,  have  en- 
abled him  to  overthrow  many  long- 
established  errors — a  thankless  task 
at  best,  and  which  in  some  instances 
has  not  been  rendered  more  palatable 
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to  those  whose  blunders  were  thus 
exposed,  by  the  unsparing  shafts  of 
his  raillery.  But  against  all  these 
antagonists  Mr  Waterton  is  very 
well  able  to  defend  himself,  as  the 
unlucky  Mr  Swainson  and  some 
others  of  his  assailants  know  to  their 
cost ;  and  wishing  him  the  full  frui- 
tion for  many  long  years  of  the  bodily 
activity  which  enables  him  still  'to 
scale  the  highest  tree  in  Walton 
Park  to  inspect  a  crow's  nest,  and 
not  less  of  that  irresistible  naivete 
and  bonhommie  which  give  such 
enjoyable  zest  to  all  his  writings,  we 
bid  him  for  the  present  farewell — and 
if,  in  sooth,  we  are  ne'er  again  to  meet 
the  Lord  of  Walton  Hall  in  print,  we 
scarce  "shall  look  upon  his  like 
again ! " 
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THE  readers  of  Blackwood  who, 
mouth  after  month,  followed  with 
increasing  interest  the  adventures  of 
Titmouse,  and  the  adversity  and  resto- 
ration of  the  Aubrey  family,  will 
excuse  us  if  we  apparently  diverge 
from  our  usual  literary  course  to  track 
the  author  of  "  Ten  Thousand  a- Year" 
in  a,  work  which  he  has  given  to  the 
legal  profession,  or  rather  to  those  who 
meditate  entering  upon  that  profes- 
sion, or  who  have  just  set  their  foot 
upon  the  threshold. 

Mr  Warren's  "  Introduction  to  Law 
Studies"  has  already  received  the 
approbation  of  the  public,  testified  by 
the  sale  of  an  unusually  large  edition. 
This  has  prompted  the  author  to  fresh 
endeavours  to  render  it  worthy  of  the 
peculiar  place  it  fills,  and  of  his  own 
name  ;  and  he  now,  "  after  ten  years 
of  additional  experience,  (eight  of 
them  at  the  bar,)  "  publishes  a  second 
edition,  "remodelled,  rewritten,  and 
greatly  enlarged" — indeed,  so  con- 
siderably altered  and  amplified  as  to 
be,  in  reality,  a  new  work  under  the 
old  title. 

"In  the  present  work,"  says  the 
preface,  "  is  incorporated  one  which 
the  author  has  for  some  years  medi- 


tated offering  to  the  public,  viz!  an 
elementary  and  popular  outline  of  the 
leading  doctrines  and  practice  of  each 
of  the  three  great  departments  of  the 
law,  civil,  criminal,  and  ecclesiastical." 
The  work,  therefore,  now  consists  of 
three  distinct  parts.  1.  A  general 
survey  of  the  legal  profession — a  de- 
scription of  the  nature  of  its  several 
departments,  of  the  various  studies, 
labours,  modes  of  life,  of  the  convey- 
ancer, the  special  pleader,  the  com- 
mon-law and  equity  barrister,  in  order 
to  guide  the  choice  of  a  young  man, 
who  probably  has  hitherto  a  very 
confused  notion  of  what,  and  how 
many  different  things,  may  be  implied 
in  the  vague  expression  of  "  going  to 
the  bar."  2.  A  concise  and  element- 
ary view  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  law  which  fall  to  the  especial  study 
of  these  several  departments  of  the 
profession,  as  equity,  the  ecclesiastical 
and  common  law ;  and,  3.  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  course  of  study,  point- 
ing out  the  best  books  on  each  sub- 
ject, and  adding  many  useful  hints  to 
the  young  student  on  the  discipline  of 
his  mind,  and  the  acquirement  of 
general  knowledge. 
To  us  it  seems  that  such  a  work 
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must  be  of  very  great  utility,  and  that 
Mr  Warren  has  given  the  most  com- 
plete "beginning  book"  that  was  ever 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  young  person 
S3eking,  or  entering,  a  profession.  It 
is  not  a  publication  which,  as  far  as  we 
know,  replaces  or  competes  with  any 
other,  but  fills  up  a  vacancy,  and  sup- 
plies a  want  which  must  have  often 
leen  painfully  felt.  How  can  a  young 
man,  ambitious  of  entering  the  bar, 
Imow  the  nature  of  that  profession  into 
Trhich  he  is  so  anxious  to  enlist  him- 
self? He  goes  into  a  court  of  justice, 
and  sees  men  in  their  grotesque  but 
imposing  costume  haranguing  the 
j  idge  and  the  jury,  and  without  further 
thought  he  resolves  that  he  too  will 
t>e  an  orator  and  haranguer.  Or  what 
13  more  frequently  the  case,  he  reads 
the  published  speeches  of  an  Erskine 
or  a  Curran,  accompanied  with  me- 
moirs of  the  men,  and  accounts  of  their 
forensic  triumphs,  and  he  burns  to 
j  chieve  the  like  actions,  and  to  wield 
the  same  "resistless  eloquence."  But 
who  is  to  tell  him  the  nature  of  that 
territory,  and  by  what  manner  of  jour- 
ney it  is  to  be  traversed,  which  lies 
between  him  and  the  gowned  orator 
lie  is  desirous  of  emulating?  He  sees 
the  great  actor  on  the  stage,  or  hears 
of  the  intoxicating  applause  which  he 
^vins ;  but  who  is  to  conduct  him  behind 
t  he  scenes,  show  him  the  apprenticeship 
lie  has  to  pass  through,  the  hazards  of 
iailure,  the  impatience  and  tedium  of 
unemployed  energies — "  the  sad  se- 
olusion  of  unfrequented  chambers,  or 
the  sadder  seclusion  of  crowded 
courts  ?  "  *  How  invaluable,  at  such  a 
t  ime,  would  be  some  kind  good-n  atured 
friend,  who  had  passed  through  the 
rough  experience,  who  had  sufficient 
remembrance  of  his  own  early  mistakes 
and  difficulties  to  comprehend  all  his 
bewilderment,  and  sufficient  tolerance 
to  endure  being  questioned  on  matters 
which  to  him  have  grown  too  trite  and 
familiar  to  seem  to  need  explana- 
tion. In  Mr  Warren's  book  he  will 
meet  with  exactly  the  information  he 
wants  ;  he  will  find  a  chart  of  the  pro- 
fession unrolled  before  him ;  he  may 
quietly  test  his  own  abilities,  or  his 
own  courage,  to  adopt  any  of  the  se- 
veral departments  as  they  are  sub- 


mitted to  his  inspection.  He  will 
obtain  all  that  he  could  gather  from 
that  kind  good-natured  friend  at  the 
bar,  whom  he  has  been  longing  for, 
and  would  so  willingly  seize  by  the 
button — nay,  far  more  than  he  could 
gather  from  any  one  man  who  had  not 
made  the  subject  one  of  especial  at- 
tention, and  taken  pains  himself  to 
collect  information  from  various  quar- 
ters. Besides,  how  infinitely  agree- 
able is  it,  whilst  yet  a  resolution  is 
unripe,  whilst  yet  it  is  the  secret  of 
our  bosom,  to  be  able  to  get  our  doubts 
solved,  and  our  questions  answered, 
from  the  silent  pages  of  a  book ;  to 
be  spared  the  penance  of  exposing 
half-formed  designs  to  the  jocular 
scrutiny  of  our  friends — to  be  per- 
mitted to  consult  without  necessarily 
making  a  confidant — to  be  able  to  dis- 
miss our  thought,  if  it  is  destined  to 
be  dismissed,  without  betraying  how 
dear  a  guest  it  has  been. 

The  more  youthful  and  less  in- 
structed of  its  readers  will  find  every 
portion  of  this  work  useful  to  them  ; 
especially  they  will  have  reason  to 
thank  the  author  for  that  facile  intro- 
duction he  has  offered  them  to  the 
study  of  the  law  itself.  Never  has 
been  such  a  gently  inclined  plane  set 
up,  for  weak  and  unsteady  feet,  against 
the  hill  of  legal  knowledge.  The 
talent  which  Mr  Warren  has  for 
familiar  and  elementary  exposition  is 
something  quite  peculiar.  Nor  will 
they  fail  to  profit  by  his  many  prac- 
tical hints  for  the  discipline  of  the 
mind,  and  his  advice  as  to  their  gene- 
ral reading.  The  student  more  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  in  thought,  and 
who  entertains  the  project  of  entering 
the  profession  at  a  time  when  his 
mind  has  approached  towards  matu- 
rity, will  perceive,  and  will  have  the 
candour  to  reflect,  that  much  of  the 
work  was  not  written  for  him.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  the  very  per- 
son who  will  especially  value  it  for 
that  description  of  practical,  familiar, 
but  most  necessaryinformation,  which 
it  is  rare  to  get  from  books  at  all — 
which  to  him  it  is  peculiarly  disagree- 
able to  be  compelled  to  extract  piece- 
meal from  chance  conversation  with 
men  but  half  furnished  with  it,  and 
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perhaps  impatient  of  the  interroga- 
tories put  to  them.  What  are  the 
distinctions  between  the  several  spe- 
cies of  the  lawyer  ?  What  sort  of  an 
animal  is,  in  reality,  the  conveyancer, 
or  the  special  pleader,  or  the  equity 
draftsman — what  are  its  habits,  where 
its  haunts — how  is  it  bred,  how  nou- 
rished— what  process  is  he  himself  to 
go  through,  before  he  can  be  recog- 
nised as  belonging  to  the  class — how 
best  may  he  set  to  work,  and  with 
least  loss  of  time? — these  are  matters 
which  he  is  very  curious  to  know, 
and  to  him  nothing  is  more  welcome 
than  to  find  them  all  explained  in  the 
printed  page — to  find  them  where  he 
is  accustomed  to  look  for  every  thing, 
amongst  his  old  friends  the  books. 

Surprise  has  often  been  expressed 
at  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  publicly 
appointed  method  of  legal  tuition,  no 
lectures  delivered  on  which  it  is  com- 
pulsory to  attend,  not  even  any  ex- 
amination to  be  finally  undergone 
before  admittance  to  the  bar.  A  little 
acquaintance,  however,  with  the 
nature  of  legal  studies,  will  soon  dis- 
sipate this  astonishment.  There  is 
but  one  way  in  which  the  law  can  be 
mastered;  severe,  steady,  solitary 
reading,  accompanied  by  the  privilege 
of  watching  the  real  practice  of  the 
jurist  in  the  chambers  of  the  convey- 
ancer or  the  special  pleader.  To  one 
bent  on  the  professional  study  of  the 
law,  lectures  would  be  mere  waste  of 
time.  To  the  idler  they  may  bear  the 
appearance,  and-  bring  some  of  the 
profit,  of  study ;  to  the  conscientious 
and  resolved  student,  they  would  be 
an  idleness  and  a  dissipation.  Where 
a  subject  admits  of  being  oratorically 
treated,  good  lectures  are  extremely 
valuable ;  for  oratory  has  its  office  in 
tuition,  stimulates  to  reflection,  and 
stirs  generous  sentiments,  and  we 
wish  the  oratory  of  the  professor's 
chair  were  more  cultivated  amongst 
us  than  it  is.  Nor  need  we  say  that 
•where  the  subject  admits  or  requires 
the  illustration  of  scientific  experi- 
ments, lectures  are  almost  indispen- 
sable. But  in  the  tangled  study  of 
the  law,  where  one  must  go  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  in  a  rope- 
walk,  and  twist  one's  own  cable  out  of 
many  threads — of  what  use  can  the 
lecturer  possibly  be?  To  teach  us 
law  in  a  fluent  discourse,  what  is  it 
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but  to  have  us  feed — as  the  humming- 
birds are  said  to  do — upon  the  wing? 
But  even  humming-birds  feed  in  no 
such  fashion ;  they  sit  down  to  their 
supper  of  rose-water.  Much  more 
must  a  lawyer  have  his  table — his 
desk — fast  before  him ;  and  spreading 
out  his  various  fare,  which  needs  a 
deal  of  mastication,  feed  alternately, 
and  slowly  and  solemnly,  on  the 
several  dishes  which  with  ostrich 
stomach  he  has  to  digest. 

As  to  the  absence  of  all  examina- 
tion previous  to  an  admission  to  the 
bar,  the  fact,  that  not  only  in  our 
own  inns  of  court,  but  in  all  similar 
institutions,  such  examinations  have 
been  allowed  to  dwindle  into  some 
empty  and  puerile  form,  sufficiently 
demonstrates  their  inutility.  If  an 
examination  were  appointed,  it  would 
be  no  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ad- 
vocate ;  no  sufficient  guarantee  to  the 
ingenuous  client  who  should  wander 
into  Westminster  Hall  in  search  of  a 
lawyer.  Not  to  add  that  the  learned 
gentleman  may  have  had  ample  time 
to  forget  all  his  legal  knowledge  in 
the  interval  between  his  call  to  the 
bar  and  the  opening  of  his  first  brief. 
A  license,  indeed,  is  given  to  practise 
as  an  advocate,  without  any  other 
qualification  than  that  of  respectabi- 
lity of  character,  and  the  payment  of 
certain  fees ;  but  the  case  of  no  client 
is  confided  to  the  young  orator,  unless 
those  who  have  the  greatest  interest 
in  his  competency  are  satisfied  that 
he  can  be  safely  relied  on.  Men  suf- 
fer their  health  to  be  trifled  with  by 
ignorant  quacks  and  ridiculous  pre- 
tenders— not  their  money.  We  need 
no  Sir  James  Graham's  bill  in  the 
profession  of  the  law.  Besides,  it  is 
not  the  good  opinion  of  an  uninformed 
public  which  the  barrister  has  to  seek 
or  to  depend  upon.  A  lawyer,  he  is 
judged  by  lawyers.  It  is  in  the  esti- 
mation of  attorneys  and  solicitors  that 
he  must  rise — not  that  of  respectable 
ladies  and  nervous  baronets.  They 
stand  between  him  and  that  unlearn- 
ed public  to  which  the  physician,  on 
the  contrary,  at  once  appeals. 

The  very  circumstance,  however, 
that  there  is  no  such  public  course  of 
instruction  marked  out,  and  no  pro- 
spective examination  to  be  prepared 
for — that  all  is  to  be  gained  from  that 
silent  array  of  books  which  fill  the 
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long  shelves  of  a  legal  library,  or  from 
tlose  chambers  of  the  practitioner 
which,  to  those  who  look  at  them 
fnm  without,  seem  as  dark  with 
mystery  as  they  are  with  dust  and 
smoke — this,  we  repeat,  renders  such 
a  guide-book  as  that  which  Mr  War- 
re  n  has  presented  to  the  public,  almost 
indispensable.  In  forming  a  critical 
estimation  of  his  labours  on  this  pub- 
lication, it  would  be  extremely  unfair 
tc  forget,  for  a  moment,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  work.  He  is  writing  for  the 
young.  It  is  an  elementary  treatise.  It 
is  a  book  peculiarly  practical ;  the  very 
opposite  of  whatever  is  theoretical  or 
speculative.  If  the  style  is  somewhat 
no  ore  diffuse  than  we  should  on  all 
occasions  approve,  we  are  far  from 
regarding  this  as  a  defect  here.  The 
work,  amongst  other  advantages,  pre- 
srnts  really  a  storehouse  of  that 
useful  phraseology  in  which  a  public 
speaker  should  abound,  that  phraseo- 
Ic  gy  which  lies  between  the  familiarity 
of  business  and  the  pomp  of  oratory. 
And  if,  as  we  may  perhaps  be  tempted 
n^ain  to  remark,  there  is  something 
too  much  of  laudation  of  that  profes- 
sion and  of  that  system  of  jurispru- 
dence to  which  he  is  introducing  the 
young  aspirant,  this  too  is  a  bias  to 


\\  hich,  in  the  present  work,  it  would 
bi  ungracious  to  raise  an  objection. 
.An  elementary  teacher  should  not 
cliill  and  discourage  his  pupils  by  cri- 
ticisms of  a  cold  and  censorious  cha- 
ructer  ;  he  should  rather  exercise  his 
penetration  in  drawing  into  light  con- 
coaled  excellences.  In  this  Mr  War- 
roii  follows  the  example  of  the  first  of 
a  1  commentators,  the  most  successful 
o  ?all  teachers — Blackstone;  who  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  popular  of  all 
expounders  of  the  law,  even  though 
the  system  that  he  expounds  has  al- 
n  ost  deserted  him.  It  seems  that  the 
l$!.w  can  be  made  obsolete,  but  not 
tl  te  commentary.  With  a  pupil  it  is 
a  thing  understood  and  agreed  upon 
that  he  is  to  learn  the  system  as  it 
n  DW  exists  ;  to  engage  him  to  do  this 
il  were  bad  policy  to  decry  that  sys- 
tem, and  expose  its  faults  with  a  mer- 
c  less  analysis.  When  the  student  has 
n  astered  it  as  a  lesson,  he  may  then 
overlook  and  criticise  it  with  what 
severity  he  thinks  fit.  We  will  quote 
a  passage  which  will  illustrate  at  once 
tl  ie  lively  manner  of  our  writer,  and 
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also  this  happy  Blackstonian  tendency 
— the  habit  of  animadverting  very 
gravely  on  those  errors  of  the  law 
which  have  been  reformed,  and  re- 
maining still  "  a  little  blind"  to  those 
which  are  yet  untouched. 

"  Down  to  the  year  1832,  the  system 
of  common  law  pleading  and  practice 
supplied  the  student,  during  the  greater 
period  of  his  pupilage,  with  little  else 
than  the  most  degrading  and  unprofit- 
able drudgery.     It  presented  to  his  de- 
spairing eyes  a  mass  of  vile  verbiage — • 
a  tortuous  complexity  of  detail,  which 
defied  the  efforts  of  any  but  the  most 
creeping  ingenuity  and  industry.    There 
was  really  every  thing  to  discourage  and 
disgust  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind,, 
however  well  inured  to  labour  by  the  in- 
vigorating discipline  of  logic  and  mathe- 
matics.    The  deep  and  clear  waters — 
so  to  speak — of  legal  principle,  there 
always  were,  and  will  be,  for  they  are 
immutable  and  eternal ;  but  you  had  to 
buffet  your  way  to  them  through  "  many 
a  mile  of  foaming  filth,"  that  harassed, 
exhausted,   and   choked    the    unhappy 
swimmer,  long  before  he  could  get  sight 
of  the  offing.     Few  beside  those  who* 
had  had  the  equivocal  advantage  of  be- 
ing early  familiarised  with   such    gib- 
berish, as  "  special  general  imparlance  " 
— "  special  testatum  capias  " — "  special 
original  " — "  testatum  pone  " — "  pro- 
testando  " — "  colour  " — "  de  bene  esse," 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  could  obtain  a  glimmering 
of  daily  practice,  without  a  serious  waste 
of  time  and  depreciation  of  the  mental 
faculties.    Let  the  thousands  who,  under 
the  old  system,  almost  at  once  adopted 
and  abandoned  legal  studies,  attest  the 
truth  of  this  remark.     There  was,   in 
short,  every  thing  to  discourage  a  gen- 
tleman from  entering,  to  obstruct  him 
in   prosecuting,   the    legal    profession. 
Recently,  however,  a  great  change  has 
been  effected.     There  has  been  a  real 
reform — a  practical,  searching,  compre- 
hensive reform  of  the  common  law;  a 
shaking    down    of    innumerable    dead 
leaves  and  rotten  branches;  a  cutting 
away  of  all  the  shoots  of  prurient  vege- 
tation, which   served  but  to  disfigure 
the  tree,  and  to  conceal  and  injure  its 
fruit.     Now  you  may  see,  in  the  com- 
mon law,  a  tree  noble  in  its  height  and 
figure,  sinewy  in  its  branches,  green  in 
its  foliage,  and  goodly  in  its  fruit.   May 
it  be  permitted,  however,  to  express  an 
humble   hope,  that  the   gardener  will 
know  when  to  lay  aside  his  knife  J  " — 
(P.  20.) 
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And  yet  Mr  Warren  has  a  knife,  too, 
of  his  own  which  he  would  willingly 
employ  upon  some  part  of  this  noble 
tree— eitherits  old  or  its  new  branches. 
It  is  impossible  for  even  the  most  in- 
dulgent commentator  not  to  perceive 
that  there  are  in  our  system  of  plead- 
ing many  technicalities,  which,  so  far 
from  being  necessary  to  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  have  no  other  oper- 
ation than  to  retard, .  to  complicate, 
to  defeat  the  administration  of  justice. 
At  p.  738 — a  very  prudent  and  respect- 
ful distance  from  the  quotation  we 
have  just  made— we  find  the  following 
admission : — 

"  Such  is  a  faint  sketch  of  the  existing 
system  of  special  pleading,  upon  the  re- 
form and  remodelling  of  which  has  been 
bestowed,  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
the  anxious  and  profound  consideration 
of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  experi- 
enced legal  intellects  which  were  ever 
addressed  to  such  an  undertaking,  or 
concerned  in  the  practice  or  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  Their  alterations  were 
bold  and  extensive,  and  perhaps  may  be 
said  to  have  been,  to  the  same  extent, 
successful.  The  principal  objects  pro- 
posed to  be  effected  by  the  late  changes 
were  enumerated  in  an  early  part  of 
this  work,  where  also  was  given  a 
general  account  of  all  the  late  changes 
effected  in  the  department  of  Common 
Law  pleading  and  practice.  To  this 
we  now  refer  the  reader;  and  also  to 
the  Appendix  (No.  IV.),  where  will  be 
found,  in  extenso,  the  Rules  of  Court 
by  which  these  great  alterations  were 
effected.  While  the  principal  objects 
of  the  framers  of  them  have  been  ac- 
complished, by  effecting  a  great  saving 
of  expense  in  the  length  of  the  plead- 
ings, and  their  incidents  ;  by  securing 
an  economical  and  satisfactory  trial  at 
Nisi  Prius,  through  the  precise  and 
specific  nature  of  the  issues  required  to 
be  presented  to  the  jury,  and  the  effec- 
tual expedients  resorted  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  an  unnecessary  expen- 
diture in  obtaining  evidence  :  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  excessive  stringency 
of  the  rules  which  restrict  a  plaintiff  to 
a  single  count  in  respect  of  a  single 
cause  of  action,  and  a  defendant  to  a 
single  plea  in  support  of  a  single  ground 
of  defence,  too  frequently  operates  most 
injuriously,  so  as  to  secure  the  defeat  of 
justice.  It  is  continually  a  matter  of 
serious  difficulty,  to  refer  a  particular 
combination  of  facts  to  their  appropriate 


legal  category ;  and  if  the  wrong  one 
should  be  selected,  substantial  justice 
is  sacrificed  before  arbitrary  legal  tech- 
nicality. It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate 
the  truth  of  these  remarks  by  reference 
to  cases  of  daily  occurrence.  The  rule 
in  question  must  either  be  relaxed,  or 
its  injurious  effects  neutralized  by  great- 
ly enlarged  powers  of  amendment  con- 
ferred upon  the  judge  at  Nisi  Prius. 
With  all  these  defects,  however,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  recent  changes 
in  the  law  of  pleading,  evidence,  and 
practice,  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  suitors,  have  justified  the  most  san- 
guine anticipations  of  those  who  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  which  effected 
those  changes;  and  with  reference  to 
students  and  practitioners,  have  tended 
to  exact  a  far  greater  amount  of  dili- 
gence, learning,  and  acuteness,  than  for 
a  long  series  of  years  has  been  deemed 
requisite." 

Mr  Warren's  illustrations,  whether 
imaginary,  or  drawn  from  experience 
and  observation,  are  always,  as  might 
be  expected,  graphic  and  amusing. 
It  is  thus  that  he  exemplifies  a  very 
useful  precept,  which  he  gives  to  the 
young  student  for  the  bar : — 

"He  must  very  early  familiarise  him- 
self with  the  correct  meaning  of  at  least 
the  leading  technical  terms  of  Logic — 
which  are  of  frequent  use  in  the  courts 
— not  for  petty  pedantry  or  display, 
but  from  their  real  advantage — from, 
indeed,  the  necessity  of  the  case.  In- 
stances of  the  vexatious  consequences 
of  ignorance  in  these  matters  will  not 
unfrequently  fall  under  the  notice  of  a 
watchful  observer.  Some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  a  counsel,  manifestly  not 
having  enjoyed  a  very  superior  educa- 
tion, was  engaged  in  arguing  a  case,  in 
banco,  at  Westminster — before  four  very 
able  judges,  one  of  them  being  a  man 
remarkable  for  his  logical  acuteness  and 
dexterity.  '  No,  no — that  won't  do,' 
said  he,  suddenly  interposing — '  put  the 

converse  of  the  proposition,  Mr : 

try  it  that  way.'  The  judge  paused  : 
the  counsel  too  paused,  while  a  slight 
expression  of  uneasiness  flitted  over  his 
features.  He  expected  the  judge  to 
'  put  the  converse '  for  him ;  but  the 
judge  did  not.  *  Put  the  converse  of  the 

proposition,  Mr  ,  and  see  if  that 

will  hold' — repeated   the  judge   with 

some  surprise,  and  a  little  peremptori- 

ness  in  his  tone.  But  it  was  unpleasant- 

-  ly  obvious  that  Mr could  not ( put 
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the  converse 

understand  what  was  meant.  Some  bet,- 
ter  informed  brother  barrister  whisper- 
ed to  him  the  converse  of  the  propo- 
sition— but  it  was  useless :  Mr  

faltered — repeated  a  word  or  two,  as  if 
mechanically — '  Well ! '  said  the  judge, 
kindly  suspecting  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  '  go  on  with  your  argument,  Mr 

! '     It  may  appear  strange  that  so 

glaring  a  case  should  occur  at  the  bar 
— but,  nevertheless,  such  a  case  did 
occur,  and  such  cases  have  occurred, 
and  are  likely  to  occur  again,  as  long  as 
persons  of  inferior  education  come,  in- 
trepid in  ignorance,  to  the  bar." 

We  think,  however,  that  Mr  War- 
ren is  a  little  too  hard  upon  the  un- 
fortunate orator,  who  was  not  aware 
ef  the  meaning  of  the  "  converse  of 
the  proposition,"  and  that  the  judge 
might  as  well  have  "  put  it "  himself. 
A  man  may  be  a  very  good  reasoner 
who  has  not  learned  "  to  name  his 
tools,"  which  is  all  that  is  taught  by 
the  logic  of  Aristotle. 
-  How  evidently  is  the  following  in- 
vested with  all  the  vivid  colouring  of 
actual  observation : — • 

"It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  subject 
of  special  pleading,  both  in  this  chap- 
tor  and  in  preceding  parts  of  the  work, 
to  warn  the  youth  who  rashly  rushes  to 
the  bar  without  a  competent  knowledge 
of  pleading,  of  the  folly  of  which  he  is 
guilty,  and  the  danger  to  which  he  is 
e-xposing  himself.  To  a  young  counsel 
ignorant  of  pleading,  a  brief  will  be 
little  else  than  a  sort  of  Chinese  puzzle. 
He  must  either  give  up  in  despair  all 
attempts  at  mastering  its  contents,  or 
hurry  in  ridiculous  agitation  from  friend 
to  friend,  making  vain  efforts  to  '  cram ' 
himself  for  some  occasion  of  solitary 
display,  afforded  him  by  the  zealous 
indiscretion  of  a  friendly  solicitor.  Fe- 
verish with  anxiety,  wretched  under  tho 
apprehension  of  public  failure,  and  the 
consciousness  of  incompetence,  after 
trembling  in  court  lest  he  should  be 
galled  upon  to  show  himself,  he  returns 
to  chambers,  to  curse  his  folly — to 
make,  when  too  late,  exertions  to  re- 
trieve his  false  position,  or  abandon  it 
for  ever,  with  all  the  cloud-picturings 
of  a  vain  and  puerile  ambition." 

There  is  a  general  reluctance  to 
believe  in  the  union  of  literary  talents 
and  business-like  qualities  of  mind. 

VOL.  LYIII.  NO.  CCCLJX. 


lover  of  literature  is  held  to  have  little 
chance  of  success.  A  prejudice  so 
general  must  have  some  foundation  ; 
but  the  incompatibility,  in  whatever 
degree  it  exists,  lies,  we  are  persuad- 
ed, not  in  the  several  mental  quali- 
ties—not in  the  intellectual  apparatus 
fitted  for  the  two  careers  of  literature 
and  a  profession — but  in  the  different" 
dispositions,  in  the  diversity  of  tastes,, 
which  the  two  pursuits  engender. 
The  literary  man  fails  in  no  faculty 
that  a  profession  calls  for,  but  he 
may  contract  a  strong  repugnance  for 
the  species  of  activity  it  demands. 

In  literature  thought  is  indulged 
and  solicited  for  its  own  sake ;  it  ex- 
cites or  it  amuses  ;  it  maybe  invested 
with  the  deepest  and  most  stirring 
interests  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
or  it  may  be  the  very  rainbow  of  the 
mind,  having  no  life  but  only  in  and 
for  its  beauty.  'In  professional  voca- 
tions the  intellectual  effort  is  subordi- 
nated to  a  definite  and  fixed  purpose ; 
it  is  the  purpose,  not  the  thought, 
which  must  continually  animate  our 
exertions ;  and  the  purpose  binds 
down  the  current  of  thought  rigidly 
to  its  own  service.  Literature  is  the- 
luxury  of  the  spirit,  the  free  aristo- 
cratic life  of  intellectual  pleasure ; 
profession  is  the  useful  but  fettered 
existence  of  the  sons  of  toil.  In  the 
one,  the  spirit  revels  as  a  mountain 
stream  that  leaps  in  the  face  of  hea- 
ven from  crag  to  crag ;  in  the  other,, 
it  is  the  same  stream,  lower  downt 
confined  in  narrow  channel,  and. 
half-buried  by  the  ponderous  wheel- 
work  of  that  ever-clacking  mill  which 
it  has  to  turn. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  literary 
man  should  have  certain  disgusts  to 
overcome  when  he  is  called  on  to  for- 
sake his  own  free  and  variable  life, 
for  a  mode  of  existence  where  thought 
is  no  longer  her  own  mistress,  but, 
with  constant  repetition,  must  take- 
service  in  the  mechanism  of  society? 
And  he  does  often  recalcitrate.  But 
when,  owing  to  some  overruling  mo- 
tive of  ambition  or  necessity,  this 
distaste  is  overcome,  it  is  an  immense- 
advantage  which  the  possessor  of 
literary  talents  has  over  the  ordi- 
nary practitioner  of  any  profession. 
In  that  of  the  law  it  has  been  espe- 
cially remarked,  that  those  who  have 
u 
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been  most  eminently  successful  have 
confessed  to  the  repugnance  they 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  con- 
quer ;  and  such  examples  of  eminent 
success  have,  for  the  most  part, 
consisted  of  men  who  had  betrayed 
a  decided  talent  and  aptitude  for 
literature. 

The  writer  whom  we  have  before 
us  is  a  striking  instance  of  literary 
tastes  being  irresistibly  borne  down 
by  the  craving  after  active  life,  and, 
perhaps,  a  strong  impulse  of  ambition. 
The  present  work  is  sufficient  to  tes- 
tify that,  however  vivid  his  imagina- 
tion, his  patience  is  still  greater.    We 
know  him  to  be  one  of  those  who 
abhor   rest,   who    court   fatigue,   to 
whom  the  utmost  drudgery  becomes 
welcome  when  invested  with  the  inte- 
rest of  an  immediate  practical  pur- 
pose.    To  one  of  such  a  stamp,  lite- 
rature could  only  prove  a  sort    of 
apprenticeship  to  cultivate  and  de- 
velope  his  mind,  not  to  determine  his 
career.     And  so  it  has  been.     It  was 
in  vain  that  nature  placed  the  pencil 
in  his  hand ;  she  could  not  win  him 
to  the  repose  of  the  artist ;  his  spirit 
was  already  pledged  to  a  life  of  action, 
of  toil,  of  hope,  of  enterprise.    All 
along  he   has    chosen    the   path  of 
forensic  ambition,    nor,  when  most 
exerting    his    fancy,    has    he    ever 
swerved  from  the  goal.    May  success 
await  him  in  his  laborious  course! 
May  he  be  landed  high  and  dry  upon 
the  envied  eminences  of  social  life! 
But — by   Jupiter! — if  nature   had 
given  us  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  we 
would   not   have  let   go    our  hold, 
though  the  seals  of  office  were  ten 
times  as  large  and  ten  times  as  bril- 
liant as  they  are,  and  were  dangled 
before  us  within  arm's-reach.    You 
might  have  lifted  us  softly  and  gently, 
and  placed  us  as  with  a  mother's  arms, 
even  upon  the  broad  woolsack, we  would 
not  have  dropped  that  pencil.    No; 
we  would  have  said  to  the  boisterous 
prosperities  of  life — Here  is  that  which 
will  make  station  indifferent ;   if  to 
food  and  raiment  men  must  needs  add 
the  charms  of  variety,  here  is  that 
which  will  gild  even  obscurity  with 
an  assured  and  tranquil  pride ! 

As  we  have  intimated,  we  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  blame  our  author 
that  he  speaks  often  of  his  "  glorious," 
his  "  noble"  profession.  The  golden 
hue  of  sunrise  is  rightly  cast  upon  the 
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pinnacles  and  towers  of  that  city  the 
traveller  is  toiling  to  reach.     What 
narrow   and    squalid    streets,   what 
blind  alleys,  what  there  is  of  filth 
and  ruin  in  the  great  capital  of  intel- 
ligence, he  may  find  out  afterwards 
for  himself.     There  was  a  time  when 
we,  too,  were  younger  than  we  are, 
and  saw  the  proud  city  at  the  same 
advantageous  distance,  when,  dazzled 
by  the  view  of  its  more  conspicuous 
ornaments,    we    might    have    been, 
tempted  to  make  the  same  exclama- 
tions, and  to  use  the  same  flattering 
phraseology.     At  that  time,   if  any 
one  had  thrown  a  shadow  of  moral 
blame  on  the  very  principle  and  uni- 
versal practice  of  the .  profession  of 
advocacy,  we  should  have  indignantly 
repelled  the  accusation,  we    should 
have  rushed  to  its  defence,  perhaps 
we  even  did  attempt  to  throw  our 
little  shield  before  its  huge  and  very 
vulnerable  body.     But  now  — when 
some    years   have   rolled    over    our 
heads,  and  we  have  learned  to  think 
more  calmly,  if  not  more  wisely — 
when  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  men  who  fill  high  places,  and 
stood  near  enough  to  discover  that 
they  were  of  earth's  common  mould — • 
when  the  actual  din  of  forensic  oratory,, 
deafening  and  monotonous,  has  rung^ 
in  our  ears,  and  we  have  sat  and 
watched  the  solemn  juggle,  and  the 
stale  hypocrisy  with  which  that  legal 
strife  called  a  trial  is  conducted — 
now,  if  any  teacher  of  ethics  should 
denounce  the  demoralizing  principle 
of  advocacy — the  principle  we  mean 
of  contending  for  any  client,  or  any 
cause,  that  craves  fee  in  hand — we 
should  no  longer  be  eager  to  thrust 
ourselves  between  him  and  the  object 
of  his  indignation ;  we  should  let  his 
wrath  take  its  course ;  we  should  listen 
with  patience,  with  neutrality,  perhaps 
with  secret  satisfaction  at  his  attack. 
What,  after  all,  is  to  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  which  every  simple- 
minded  man  must  make — not  against 
this  or  that  member  of  the  profession, 
because  an  individual  is  always  con- 
sidered blameless  who  only  adopts 
the    customs    of  his  ,  country  —  but 
against  the  whole  profession,  the  prin- 
ciple and  theory  of  its  action,   this 
arguing  for  A  or  B,  for  Yes  or  No,  as 
they  first  come,  without  the  least  re- 
gard for  justice  or  for  truth  ? 
It  is  well  known  what  Paley  has 
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said  in  its  defence.  "  There  are  false- 
hoods," he  writes  in  his  chapter  on 
Lies,  "  which  are  not  lies,  that  is, 
w  rich  are  not  criminal ;  as,  1.  when 
no  one  is  deceived — which  is  the  case 
in  parables,  fables,  novels,  jests,  tales 
to  create  mirth,  ludicrous  embellish - 
m  3iits  of  a  story,  where  the  declared 
design  of  the  speaker  is  not  to  inform 
bit  to  divert;  compliments  in  the 
subscription  of  a  letter,  a  servant's 
denying  his  master,  a  prisoner  plead- 
ing not  guilty,  and  an  advocate  assert- 
ing the  justice,  or  his  belief  of  the  justice, 
of  his  clients  cause.  In  such  instances 
no  confidence  is  destroyed,  because 
none  was  reposed;  no  promise  to 
sp^ak  the  truth  is  violated,  because 
none  was  given  or  understood  to  be 
gr-en." 

Ay,  but  the  advocate  does  strive 
to  be  believed — does  labour  to  deceive. 
His  very  pbject  is  to  gain  credit  for 
1m  assertion,  whether  contrary  or  not 
to  his  sense  of  truth.  He  stands 
tin ;re,  it  is  true,  in  the  character  of 
advocate,  subject  to  whatever  suspi- 
cic  n  you  may  attach  to  that  character ; 
but  all  his  ability  is  employed  to  over- 
come that  suspicion,  and  compel  you 
to  credit  him.  "  Confidence  is  not 
reposed;"  not  readily  it  maybe;  he 
lal  ours,  therefore,  the  more  assiduously 
to  win  it.  How  can  he  avail  himself 
of  the  plea  here  offered  for  him  ?  How 
can  he  place  himself  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  portly  merchant  who 
signs  himself  "  your  humble  servant," 
an<l  would  indeed  be  strangely  sur- 
prised if  you  took  him  at  his  word? 
Or  with  the  obedient  valet  who  denies 
his  master  with  the  customary,  "  not 
at  home?"  No  man  uses  language 
wi:  h  a  more  evident  desire  to  obtain 
our  conviction  than  the  advocate. 

There  is  another  so-called  theory 
of  advocacy,  which  we  will  state  in 
the  words  of  Bishop  Warburton.  In 
his  Divine  Legation,  vol.  i.  p.  397,  he 
sa}  s,  speaking  of  Cicero — "  As  an 
OIT  tor,  he  was  an  advocate  for  his 
cli<  nt,  or,  more  properly,  personated 
hirr.  Here,  then,  without  question, 
he  was  to  feign  and  dissimulate  his 
ow  i  opinions,  and  speak  those  of  his 
client.  And  though  some  of  those 
wh3  call  themselves  casuists,  have 
hell  it  unlawful  for  an  advocate  to 
deiand  what  he  thinks  an  ill  cause, 
yet  I  apprehend  it  to  be  the  natural 


right  of  every  member  of  society, 
whether  accusing  or  accused,  to  speak 
freely  and  fully  for  himself.  And  if, 
either  by  a  legal  or  natural  incapacity, 
this  cannot  be  done  in  person,  to  have 
a  proxy  provided  or  allowed  by  the 
state  to  do  for  him  what  he  cannot  or 
may  not  do  for  himself.  I  apprehend 
that  all  states  have  done  it,  and  that 
every  advocate  is  such  a  proxy." 

This  explanation  goes  far.  Of  a 
certainty,  every  man  has  a  right  to 
approach  a  court  of  justice  with  such 
plea,  or  such  demand,  as  the  law  gives 
him.  For  his  ultimate  aims,  for  his 
moral  purposes  in  so  doing,  he  alone 
is  responsible.  We  do  not  desire 
the  barrister  so  to  prejudge  the  cause 
of  the  litigant  as  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  ought,  as  a  moral  man,  to 
carry  it  into  a  court  of  justice.  Let 
his  plea,  or  his  demand,  be  laid  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  his  country,  and 
as  he  cannot,  in  the  complicated  state 
of  our  jurisprudence,  do  this  for  him- 
self, it  is  right  and  equitable  that 
there  should  be  professional  men 
whose  function  it  is  to  do  this  for 
him.  But  it  follows  not  that  the  pro- 
fessional man  is  to  pledge  his  own 
personal  convictions  in  every  case  he 
undertakes.  Let  him  speak  in  the 
name  of  his  client,  let  him  limit  him- 
self to  the  office  of  interpreter,  where 
his  own  convictions  do  not  allow  him 
to  be  the  zealous  advocate.  The 
state  ought  to  give  to  every  man  free 
access  to  a  court  of  justice,  and  to  all 
the  armoury  of  the  law  ;  how  he  uses 
the  weapons  he  finds  there,  he  must 
account  to  God  and  his  own  con- 
science, and  the  moral  judgment  of 
society ;  but  the  state  is  not  to  give 
to  every  rogue  the  benefit  of  the  ap- 
parent convictions  in  his  favour,  of  a 
learned  and  honourable  gentleman. 
If  the  barrister  speaks,  and  is  under- 
stood to  speak,  as  from  his  client, 
and  not  from  his  own  conviction,  the 
indiscriminate  advocacy  of  causes 
which  the  administration  of  justice 
requires,  is  reconcilable  with  the  ma- 
nifest claims  of  morality.  But  not 
otherwise.  To- lend  out  the  zeal  of 
truth  to  varnish  every  cause,  is  what 
no  system  of  jurisprudence  demands, 
and  what  no  system  of  ethics  can  to- 
lerate. Yet  this  is  what  is  done. 

If  a  conveyancer  is  instructed  to 
draw  a  will  which  appears  to  him  un- 
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just,  he  must  feel  some  pain  in  so 
doing ;  but  it  is  not  a  pain  of  con- 
science, for  it  is  not  his  office  to  com- 
?el  people  to  make  equitable  wills, 
t  is  an  office  which,  at  the  distance 
he  stands  from  the  parties,  and  with 
his  limited  knowledge  of  their  cha- 
racter and  mutual  relationships,  he 
could  not  possibly  undertake ;  he 
would  be  a  mere  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  society  if  he  attempted  to 
regulate  the  morality  of  all  the  con- 
veyances and  testaments  that  he 
drew.  It  would  indeed  be  a  doctrine 
destructive  of  all  order,  and  of  the 
very  machinery  of  society,  that  would, 
as  a  general  rule,  impose  upon  men 
of  profession,  or  of  trade,  the  respon- 
sibilities which  lie,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, upon  the  consciences  of  their 
clients.  A  man  could  not  sell  a  piece 
of  whipcord  from  his  shop,  without 
having  an  assurance  from  the  cus- 
tomer that  he  was  not  buying  it  to 
strangle  his  wife  withal.  The  con- 
veyancer, therefore,  quietly  pursues 
his  instructions,  and  draws  the  will. 
In  the  like  manner,  if  a  barrister  is 
instructed  to  plead  the  statute  of 
limitations  to  a  debt,  it  is  no  concern 
of  his  if  the  client  is  not  acting  in  a 
conscientious  manner  in  taking  ad- 
vantage ef  the  statute.  The  law 
gives  him  this  plea,  and  it  is  not  for 
the  jurist  to  debar  him  the  use  of  it. 
He  presents  it,  therefore,  to  the  court. 
But  if,  not  content  with  pleading  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  a  client  who 
employs  the  law  to  escape  from  a 
moral  obligation,  he  labours  to  con- 
vince the  jury  that,  in  availing  him- 
•self  of  this  plea,  his  client  is  acting  in 
.  a  very  honourable,  or  at  least  in  no 
blamable  manner ;  if,  by  an  artful 
-colouring  of  the  facts,  or  by  insinua- 
tions against  other  parties,  he  con- 
trives to  lead  the  culprit  in  triumph 
through  the  court,  then  we  say  that 
a  baseness  is  committed  by  the  ad- 
vocate, for  which  there  is  no  excuse, 
in  the  constitution  of  courts  of  justice, 
nor  in  the  subtleties  of  casuistry. 

Those  who  have  expatiated  on  the 
duty  of  the  barrister  to  do  all  for  his 
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client,  be  that  client  whom  he  may, 
have  generally  taken  care  to  place 
before  us  the  cases  of  political  prose- 
cution, where  the  advocate  appears  to 
act  a  brave  and  generous  part  in  op- 
posing the  government  and  the  legal 
officers  of  the  crown.  By  dexterously 
keeping  the  small  cases  in  view  while 
they  were  enlarging  on  the  broad 
principle  of  indiscriminate  advocacy, 
they  have  often  contrived  to  give  to 
this  principle  itself  an  air  of  generosity; 
as  if  the  barrister  were  performing  a 
noble  self-sacrifice,  were  devoting 
himself  in  a  quite  heroic  manner,  by 
giving  himself,  head  and  heart,  voice 
and  intelligence,  to  the  first  distressed 
applicant  for  his  aid.  It  is  only  by 
referring  to  the  political  nature  of  the 
occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered, 
that  we  can  account  for  the  follow- 
ing splendid  exaggeration  of  Lord 
Brougham's  upon  this  subject : — 

"  An  advocate,  by  the  sacred  duty 
which  he  owes  his  client,  knows,  in 
the  discharge  of  that  office,  but  one 
person  in  the  world,  that  client  and 
none  other.  To  save  that  client  by 
all  expedient  means — to  protect  that 
client  at  all  hazards  and  costs  to  all 
others,  and  among  others  to  himself — 
is  the  highest  and  most  unquestioned 
of  his  duties ;  and  he  must  not  regard 
the  alarm,  the  suiFering,  the  torment, 
the  destruction,  which  he  may  bring 
upon  any  other.  Nay,  separating 
even  the  duties  of  a  patriot  from  those 
of  an  advocate,  and  casting  them,  if 
need  be,  to  the  wind,  he  must  go  on, 
reckless  of  the  consequences,  if  his 
fate  it  should  unhappily  be  to  involve 
his  country  in  confusion  for  his  client's 
protection." 

This  piece  of  eloquent  absurdity  was 
delivered  on  the  trial  of  Queen  Caro- 
line, and  the  speaker  was  playing  the 
advocate  at  the  time  he  delivered  it, 
But  Lord  Brougham  would  not  surely 
speak  or  write  in  the  same  strain  upon 
other  and  more  ordinary  occasions — 
if,  for  instance,  the  client,  for  whom 
the  country  was  to  be  involved  in 
confusion,  was  a  railway  company  !* 

Every  man  has  something  to  be 


*  The  following  extract  from  a  memoir  of  Lord  Wynford,  written  evidently 
by  a  lawyer,  manifests,  in  rather  an  amusing  manner,  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
profession,  and  shows  how  the  excitement  of  the  contest  between  the  advocates 
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said  for  him  in  the  way  of  defence  or 
palliation;  we  have  no  objection  to 
every  man  having  his  advocate  in 
~\ Westminster  Hall;  but  we  are  per- 
suaded that  public  opinion  is  far  too 
indulgent  to  this  "  glorious  and  noble" 
frofession,  when  it  permits  its  naem- 
lers,  speaking  as  from  their  own  con- 
viction, to  sport  with  truth  to  any 
extent  that  may  be  serviceable  to 
t  icir  clients.  A  more  temperate  zeal, 
•vhich  should  not  overstep  what  the 
interest  of  justice  demands,  would 
indeed  be  less  munificently  rewarded ; 
but,  in  every  other  respect,  it  would  be 
a  clear  gain  both  to  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic morality  and  the  administration  of 
tie  laws. 

But  that  which,  perhaps,  more  fre- 
quently calls  up  a  feeling  of  pain  and 
humiliation  in  the  barrister,  is  that 
for  which  he  is  not  at  all  respon- 
sible; namely,  the  nature  of  those 
legal  weapons  the  employment  of 
v  hich  his  client  has  a  right  to  demand 
of  him.  The  rules  of  pleading  and  of 
evidence  have  been  lately  much  sim- 
plfied  and  improved,  and  they  will, 
year  after  year,  be  still  further  im- 
proved; but  they  still  furnish  the 
willing  or  the  unwilling  Advocate  with 
abundant  obstructions  to  the  fair  in- 
vestigation of  truth.  Speaking  of 
pleading,  Mr  Warren  has  very  truly 
si iid,  in  a  passage  we  have  already 
quoted — "  It  is  continually  a  matter 
ol'  serious  difficulty  to  refer  a  particu- 
lar combination  of  facts  to  their  ap- 
propriate legal  category ;  and,  if  the 
wrong  one  should  be  selected,  sub- 
stantial justice  is  sacrificed  before 


arbitrary  legal  technicality."  A 
glance  at  these  "legal  categories" 
will  fully  bear  out  the  statement 
which  our  author  has  here  so  tem- 
perately made.  Let  us  open  the  justly 
lauded  book  of  Mr  Stephen,  "  On  the 
Principles  of  Pleading  "—a  work  which 
every  man,  lawyer  or  not,  who  re- 
ceives a  gratification  from  clear  and 
logical  statement^,  may  take  plea- 
sure in  perusing.  We  extract  the 
following  account  of  personal  ac- 
tions : — 

"  Of  personal  actions,  the-  most 
common  are  the  following — Debt, 
covenant,  detinue,  trespass,  trespass 
on  the  case,  replevin. 

"  The  action  of  debt  lies  where  a 
party  claims  the  recovery  of  a  debt, 
i.  e.  a  liquidated  or  certain  sum  of 
money  alleged  to  be  due  to  him. 

"  The  action  of  covenant  lies  where 
a  party  claims  damages  for  a  breach 
of  covenant,  i.  e.  of  a  promise  under 
seal. 

"  The  action  of  detinue  lies  where 
the  party  claims  the  specific  recovery 
of  goods  and  chattels,  or  deeds  and 
waitings  detained  from  him. 

u  The  action  of  trespass  lies  where 
a  party  claims  damages  for  a  trespass 
against  him.  A  trespass  is  an  injury 
committed  with  violence" 

Having  described  these,  the  author 
comes  to  one  which  requires  to  have 
its  history  told  before  it  can  be  ren- 
dered intelligible.  This  is  still  not 
unfrequently  the  case  in  our  law ;  in- 
stead of  a  definition  founded  on  the 
nature  of  things,  and  growing  out  of 
the  science  itself  of  jurisprudence,  we : 


ei  faces  the  dull  interest  of  what  are  called  the  merits  of  the  case.  Note  how  com- 
bative, how  military,  is  the  style: — "He  (Lord  Wynford)  was  a  dangerous,  be- 
cause he  was  a  most  watchful  and  enterprising  adversary.  You  could  not  any 
more  sleep  in  his  neighbourhood  than  could  the  Duke  while  Massena  was  near, 
though  he  might,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  others,  enjoy  some  repose.  But  if  you 
nover  could  be  sure  of  his  not  making  some  venturous  move  himself,  and  were 
tl  us  kept  on  the  watch,  so  also  you  could  not  venture  upon  moves  in  the  hope  of 
his  eyes  being  closed.  It  may  almost  safely  be  pronounced  that  he  never  failed  to 
sc  e  or  to  profit  by  the  slip  of  his  adversary ;  to  say  that  he  never,  seldom,  made 
*!  ps  himself,  would  be  very  wide  of  the  truth.  In  fact,  he  was  not  always  a  safe 
le  ider.  Circumspect  enough  to  see  when  his  antagonist  failed,  he  took  a  very 
ni.rrow,  or  very  one-sided,  view  of  his  own  risks.  Bold  to  rashness,  hasty  in  his 
re  solutions,  quick  in  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  movements,  he  was  often  in  dangers 
w aolly  needless  to  be  encountered;  and  though  he  would  occasionally,  by  despe- 
rate courses,  escape  beyond  all  calculation  from  risks,  both  inevitable  and  of  his 
ov/n  seeking,  he  could  not  be  called  a  successful  advocate." — Article  on  LOKD 
WYWFOBD,  No.  III.,  Law  Review. 
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are  presented  with  a  narrative  to  tell 
us  how  the  matter  came  about. 

"  The  action  of  trespass  on  the  case 
lies  where  a  party  sues  for  damages 
for  any  wrong  or  cause  of  complaint 
to  which  covenant  or  trespass  will  not 
apply.  This  action  originated  in  the 
power  given  by  the  statute  of  West- 
minster 2,  to  the  clerks  of  the  chan- 
cery to  frame  new  writs  in  consimili 
casu  with  writs  already  known.  .  .  . 
Such  being  the  nature  of  the  action, 
it  comprises,  of  course,  many  different 
species.  There  are  two,  however,  of 
more  frequent  use  than  any  other 
species  of  trespass  on  the  case,  or, 
perhaps  than  any  other  form  of  action 
whatever.  These  are  Assumpsit  and 
Trover. 

"  The  action  of  assumpsit  lies  where 
a  party  claims  damages  for  breach  of 
simple  contract,  i.  e.  a  promise  not 
under  seal" 

The  action  of  trover  differs  from 
detinue  inasmuch  as  the  party  claims 
damages,  not  the  recovery  of  the 
identical  goods  and  chattels.  With 
the  action  of  replevin  we  will  not 
trouble  our  readers,  to  whom  we 
ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for  en- 
tering thus  far  into  legal  technicali- 
ties. 

But  now,  reflect  a  moment  on  this 
classification.  A  promise  under  seal 
must  assuredly  require  a  different 
proof  from  a  promise  not  under  seal ; 
but  what  end  is  answered  by  calling 
one  an  action  of  covenant  and  the 
other  an  action  of  assumpsit?  Or 
what  good  result  can  arise  from  limit- 
ing the  definition  of  debt  to  the  claim 
of  a  sum  certain?  Who  sees  not 
what  a  snare  may  be  here  laid  for  the 
feet  of  unwary  suitors  ?  The  i^,mes 
of  trover,  detinue,  trespass,  give  no  in- 
formation to  the  defendant ;  the  sub- 
stantial cause  of  action  is  stated  in 
the  declaration,  and  these  names  are 
mere  useless  additions.  Yet  the  right 
name  must  be  chosen,  or  it  is  fatal  to 
the  suit.  If  trespass  be  adopted  in- 
stead of  trespass  on  the  case,  the  error 
is  fatal;  and  yet  mark  how  lucid, 
how  intelligible,  how  satisfactory  is 
the  classification  designated  by  these 
terms  of  art. 

Trespass  is  the  proper  form  of  ac- 
tion when  the  injury  has  been  com- 
mitted with  violence.  This  looks  suf- 
ficiently distinct.  But  then  the 
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violence  may  be  either  actual  or  im- 
plied; and  the  law  will  imply  violence 
wherever  the  injury  is  direct,  and  the 
property  injured  of  a  tangible  nature. 
In  the  most  stealthy,  peaceable  en- 
trance upon  another  man's  land,  the 
law  implies  violence.  What,  there- 
fore, may  or  may  not  be  said,  in  the 
usual  phrase,  to  be  done  vi  et  armis, 
remains  to  be  known,  by  no  means 
from  the  nature  of  the  facts  them- 
selves, but  from  arbitrary  decisions 
of  courts.  To  make  out  a  class  of 
actions  as  those  committed  with  vio- 
lence, and  then  to  imply  violence 
where  in  reality  there  is  none,  is  first 
to  make  and  then  unmake  the  distinc- 
tion. And  yet,  as  some  distinction 
is,  for  the  embarrassment  of  suitors, 
to  be  retained,  this  implication  of 
violence  is  restricted  to  cases  where 
the  injury  is  direct  and  not  consequen- 
tial; and  what  shall  be  denominated 
a  direct  and  what  a  consequential  in- 
jury, is  again  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
sustain  trespass,  the  property  injured 
must  be  of  a  corporeal  nature.  It 
would  be  a  sad  solecism  in  the  eye  of  . 
the  law  to  allow  a  man  to  bring  tres- 
pass on  account  of  his  tithes — this  be- 
ing, according  to  definition,  an  incor- 
poreal property,  and  from  its  nature, 
therefore,  not  subject  to  violence. 

This  barbarous  nomenclature  of 
actions  might  be  swept  away  at  once 
with  considerable  advantage.  If  the 
plaintiff  "complaining"  of  the  defend- 
ant, proceeded  at  once  to  a  brief 
statement  of  his  cause  of  action,  this 
would  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
pleading.  It  was  said  by  the  com- 
missioners in  the  third  report  on  the 
common  law,  that  an  abolition  of 
these  distinctions  would  entail  "  much 
uncertainty  on  the  right  of  action." 
With  utmost  deference  to  the  com- 
missioners, this  is  a  very  strange 
assertion.  These  categories  are  known 
only  to  the  lawyers ;  and  surely  a 
student  of  the  law  cannot  be  at  a  loss 
to  distinguish  the  substantial  ground 
of  action  from  a  mere  formulary  of 
pleading.  A  layman  may  often  ima- 
gine he  has  a  right  of  action  where  he 
has  none.  Did  the  commissioners 
mean  gravely  to  assert  that  these 
categories,  of  which  he  knows  nothing 
— or  whether  he  knows  them  or  not 
— could  enlighten  him  as  to  the  re- 
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dress  he  is  entitled  to  in  a  court  of 
justice  ? 

It  is,  however,  in  the  inexhaustible 
armoury  of  quibble  and  objection 
which  the  law  of  evidence  supplies 
Mm  with,  that  the  generous  advocate 
must  feel  the  greatest  amount  of  em- 
barrassment and  repugnance.  It  is 
his  office  to  stand  at  the  door  of  testi- 
mony, and  thrust  back  every  witness, 
and  reject  every  document,  he  can, 
upon  pleas  which,  whatever  their 
original  ground  or  design,  he  very 
well  knows  do  not  impeach  the  real 
value  of  the  evidence  rejected.  But 
into  this  topic  we  must  not  enter.  It 
is  not  our  present  object  to  write  upon 
the  reform  of  the  laws.  The  subject 
would  lead  us  much  too  far. 

One  general  remark  only  we  will 
venture  to  make.  Neither  in  nor  out 
of  the  profession  must  men  yet  be 
impatient  with  the  frequent  changes 
that  our  laws  undergo.  Though,  in 
common  with  our  author,  we  estimate 
highly  a  settled  state  of  things,  and 
have  to  deprecate  the  rashness  of 
some  too  hasty  legislators,  we  can- 
not yet  "lay  aside  the  knife."  They 
are  very  inconvenient  these  partial 
changes,  but  there  is  no  other  mode 
of  proceeding.  Whilst  we  are  living 
in  the  very  city  which  we  have  to 
improve,  and  in  great  part  to  rebuild, 
what  else  can  we  do  but  pull  down 
here  and  there  a  street  at  a  time,  and 
reconstruct  it  on  a  better  plan?  It 
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is  miserable  work  this  pulling  down. 
One  is  blinded  by  dust — one  loses  one's 
way ;  all  seems  ruin  and  confusion. 
But  the  new  street  rises — the  rubbish 
is  removed — the  dust  is  laid ;  one 
finds  one's  way  again,  and  finds  it 
twice  as  short  as  before.  It  is  only 
by  successive  changes  of  this  kind 
that  the  great  city  of  our  jurisprudence 
can  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  its 
multiplied  and  changed  inhabitants. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  mention,  that 
Mr  Warren  has  been  discreetly  silent 
on  some  of  the  topics  to  which  we 
have  ventured  to  allude.  He  has  very 
wisely  avoided  all  questions  of  casuis- 
try ;  and  we  trust  that,  in  our  glances 
on  the  moral  position  of  the  bar,  we 
shall  not  be  thought  to  have  mani- 
fested any  want  of  respect  for  a  learned 
body,  the  members  of  which,  in  their 
individual  character,  stand  as  high  in 
our  estimation  as  those  of  any  body 
whatever,  and  which,  as  a  whole, 
presents  a  greater  array  of  talent  than 
in  any  other  denomination  of  men, 
could  be  met  with.  We  revert  once 
more  to  Mr  Warren's  very  useful,  able, 
and  praiseworthy  publication  to  wish 
him  success,  not  only  in  this  under- 
taking, which  may  be  already  said  to 
be  crowned  with  success,  but  in  the 
still  greater  and  more  laborious  enter- 
prise which  he  has  on  foot,  and  which 
this  specimen  of  his  legal  authorship 
shows  him  fully  competent  to  achieve. 
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MARGARET  OF  VALOIS. 


ON  the  eighteenth  day  of  August 
1572,  a  great  festival  was  held  in  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre.  It  was  to  cele- 
brate the  nuptials  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
and  Margaret  of  Valois. 

This  alliance  between  the  chief  of 
the  Protestant  party  in  France,  and 
the  sister  of  Charles  IX.  and  daugh- 
ter of  Catharine  of  Medicis,  perplexed, 
and  in  some  degree  alarmed,  the 
Catholics,  whilst  it  filled  the  Hugue- 
nots with  joy  and  exultation.  The 
king  had  declared  that  he  knew  and 
made  no  difference  between  Romanist 
and  Calvinist — that  all  were  alike 
his  subjects,  and  equally  beloved  by 
him.  He  caressed  the  throng  of 
Huguenot  nobles  and  gentlemen  whom 
the  marriage  had  attracted  to  the 
court,  was  affectionate  to  his  new 
brother-in-law,  friendly  with  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  almost  respectful  to 
the  venerable  Admiral  de  Coligny,  to 
whom  he  proposed  to  confide  the 
command  of  an  army  in  a  projected 
war  with  Spain.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Catholic  party  were  not  behind-hand 
in  following  the  example  set  them  by 
Charles.  Catharine  of  Medicis  was 
all  smiles  and  affability ;  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.,  re- 
ceived graciously  the  compliments 
paid  him  by  the  Huguenots  themselves 
on  his  successes  at  Jarnac  and  Mon- 
contour,  battles  which  he  had  won 
before  he  was  eighteen  years  old ; 
Henry  of  Guise,  whose  reputation  as 
a  leader  already,  at  the  age  of  two- 
and-twenty,  almost  equalled  that  of 
his  great  father,  was  courteous  and 
friendly  to  those  whose  deadly  foe  he 
had  so  lately  been.  The  Duke  of 
Mayenne  and  the  Admiral,  the  Guise 
and  the  Conde',  were  seen  riding,  con- 
versing, and  making  parties  of  plea- 
sure together.  It  was  the  lion  lying 
down  with  the  lamb. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  August, 
four  days  after  the  marriage,  in  which 
the  Huguenots  saw  a  guarantee  of 
the  peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion, 
the  Admiral  de  Coligny  was  passing 
through  the  street  of  St  Germain 
1'Auxerrois,  when  he  was  shot  at  and 
wounded  by  a  captain  of  petardiers, 
one  Maurevel,  who  went  by  the  name 


of  Le  Tueur  du  Roi,  literally,  the 
King's  Killer.  At  midnight  on  tbo 
twenty-fourth  of  August,  the  tocsin 
sounded,  and  the  massacre  of  St  Bair- 
tholomew  began. 

It  is  at  this  stirring  period  of 
French  history,  abounding  in  horrors 
and  bloodshed,  and  in  plots  and  in- 
trigues, both  political  and  amorous, 
that  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  commences 
one  of  his  most  recently  published 
romances.  Beginning  with  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  and  Margaret,  he 
narrates,  in  his  spirited  and  attractive 
style,  various  episodes,  real  and  ima- 
ginary, of  the  great  massacre,  from 
the  first  fury  of  which,  Henry  himself, 
doomed  to  death  by  the  remorseless 
Catharine  of  Medicis,  was  only  saved 
by  his  own  caution,  by  the  indecision 
of  Charles  IX.,  and  the  energy  of 
Margaret  of  Valois.  The  marriage 
between  the  King  of  France's  sister 
and  the  King  of  Navarre,  was  merely 
one  of  convenance,  agreed  to  by  Henry 
for  the  sake  of  his  fellow  Protestants, 
and  used  by  Catharine  and  Charles 
as  a  lure  to  bring  "  those  of  the  reli- 
gion," as  they  were  called,  to  Paris, 
there  to  be  slaughtered  unsuspecting: 
and  defenceless.  Margaret,  then 
scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  had 
already  made  herself  talked  of  by  her 
intrigues  ;  Henry,  who  was  a  few 
months  younger,  but  who,  even  at 
that  early  period  of  his  life,  possessed 
a  large  share  of  the  shrewdness  and 
prudence  for  which  his  countrymen, 
the  Be"arnese,  have  at  all  times  been 
noted,  was,  at  the  very  time  of  his 
marriage,  deeply  in  love  with  the 
Baroness  de  Sauve,  one  of  Catharine 
de  Medicis'  ladies,  by  whom  he  was 
in  his  turn  beloved.  But  although 
little  affection  existed  between  the 
royal  pair,  the  strong  links  of  interest 
and  ambition  bound  them  together; 
and  no  sooner  were  they  married 
than  they  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
political  alliance,  to  which,  for  some 
time,  both  steadily  and  truly  ad- 
hered. 

On  the  night  of  the  St  Bartholo- 
mew, a  Huguenot  gentleman,  the 
Count  Lerac  de  la  Mole,  who  has 
arrived  that  day  at  Paris  with  im- 
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portant  letters  for  tho  King  of  Na- 
varre, seeks  refuge  in  the  apartments 
of  the  latter  from  the  assassins  who 
pursue  and  have  already  wounded 
Mm.  Unacquainted,  however,  with 
-.he  Louvre,  he  mistakes  the  door,  and 
•inters  the  apartment  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  who,  seized  with  pity,  and 
istruck  also  by  the  youth  and  elegance 
of  the  fugitive,  gives  him  shelter,  and 
herself  dresses  his  wounds,  employing 
In  his  behalf  the  surgical  skill  which 
she  has  acquired  from  the  celebrated 
Ambrose  Pare,  whose  pupil  she  had 
oeen.  One  of  the  most  furious  of  La 
Mole's  pursuers  is  a  Piedmontese 
gentleman,  Count  Hannibal  de  Co- 
connas,  who  has  also  arrived  that 
lay  in  the  capital,  and  put  up  at  the 
same  hotel  as  La  Mole.  When  the 
latter  is  rescued  by  Margaret,  Cocon- 
ias  wanders  through  Paris,  killing 
ill  the  Huguenots  he  can  find — such, 
at  least,  as  will  defend  themselves. 
In  a  lonely  part  of  the  town  he  is 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  is 
rescued  from  imminent  peril  by  the 
Duke  of  Guise's  sister-in-law,  the 
^Duchess  of  Nevers,  that  golden- 
haired,  emerald- eyed  dame,  of  whom 
Ilonsard  sang — 

"  La  Duchesse  de  Nevers 

Aux  y'eux  verts, 
Q,ui,  sous  leur  paupiere  blonde, 
Lancent  sur  nous  plus  d'eclairs 
Que  ne  font  vingt  Jupiters 

Dans  les  airs 
Lorsque  la  tempete  gronde." 

To  cut  the  story  short,  La  Mole 
falls  violently  in  love  with  Margaret, 
Coconnas  does  the  same  with  the 
duchess ;  and  these  four  personages 
play  important  parts  in  the  ensuing 
,iarrative,  which  extends  over  a  space 
of  nearly  two  years,  and  into  which 
the  author,  according  to  his  custom, 
introduces  a  vast  array  of  characters, 
for  the  most  part  historical,  all  spirit- 
edly drawn  and  well  sustained.  M. 
Dumas  may,  in  various  respects,  be 
held  up  as  an  example  to  our  history 
•poilers,  self-styled  writers  of  histo- 
rical romance,  on  this  side  the  Channel. 
One  does  not  find  him  profaning  public 
'edifices  by  causing  all  sorts  of  absur- 
dities to  pass,  and  of  twaddle  to  be 
spoken,  within  their  precincts ;  neither 
does  he  make  his  kings  and  beggars, 
ligh-born  dames  and  private  soldiers, 


use  the  very  same  language,  all  equal- 
ly tame,  colourless,  and  devoid  of 
character.  The  spirited  and  varied 
dialogue  in  which  his  romances  abound, 
illustrates  and  brings  out  the  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  his  actors,  and 
is  not  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  a  chapter  out  of  what  would 
be  better  told  in  a  page.  In  many 
instances,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  him  to  tell  his  story,  by  the  barest 
narrative,  in  fewer  words  than  he 
does  by  pithy  and  pointed  dialogue. 

As  the  sole  means  of  placing  his 
life  in  comparative  safety,  Henry  ab- 
jures the  Protestant  faith,  and  remains- 
in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity  at 
the  court  of  France,  suspected  by 
Charles  and  detested  by  Catharine,  to 
whom  Rene  the  Florentine,  her  astro- 
loger and  poisoner,  has  predicted  that 
the  now  powerless  prince  of  Navarre 
shall  one  day  reign  over  France.  Some 
days  have  passed,  the  massacres  have 
nearly  ceased,  and  the  body  of  Ad- 
miral de  Coligny,  discovered  amongst 
a  heap  of  slain,  has  been  suspended 
to  the  gibbet  at  Montfaucon.  Charles 
IX.,  always  greedy  of  spectacles 
of  blood,  proposes  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  corpse  of  his  dead  enemy,  whom, 
he  had  called  his  father,  and  affec- 
tionately embraced,  upon  their  last 
meeting  previous  to  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  admiral  by  Mau- 
revel,  an  attempt  instigated  by  Charles 
himself.  We  will  give  the  account  of 
this  visit  in  the  words  of  M.  Dumas. 

It  was  two  in  the  afternoon,  when 
a  long  train  of  cavaliers  and  ladies-, 
glittering  with  gold  and  jewels,  ap- 
peared in  the  Rue  St  Denis,  display- 
ing itself  in  the  sun  between  the  som- 
bre lines  of  houses,  like  some  huge 
reptile  with  sparkling  scales.  No- 
thing that  exists  at  the  present  day 
can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
splendour  of  this  spectacle.  The  rick 
silken  costumes,  of  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  which  were  in .  vogue  during 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  had  not  yet 
been  replaced  by  the  dark  and  grace- 
less attire  that  became  the  fashion  in 
Henry  III.'s  time.  The  costume  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  was  perhaps 
less  rich,  but  more  elegant  than  that 
of  the  preceding  epoch. 

In  the  rear,  and  on  either  side  of 
this  magnificent  procession,  came 
the  pages,  esquires,  gentlemen  of  low 
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degree,  dogs  and  horses,  giving  the 
royal  train  the  appearance  of  a  small 
army.  The  cavalcade  was  followed 
by  a  vast  number  of  the  populace. 

That  morning,  in  presence  of  Ca- 
tharine and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
of  Henry  of  Navarre,  Charles  the 
Ninth  had  spoken,  as  if  it  were  quite 
a  natural  thing,  of  going  to  visit  the 
gibbet  at  Montfaucon,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  mutilated  body  of  the  ad- 
miral, which  was  suspended  from  it. 
Henry's  first  impulse  had  been  to 
make  an  excuse  for  not  joining  the 
party.  Catharine  was  looking  out  for 
this,  and  at  the  very  first  word  that 
he  uttered  expressive  of  his  repug- 
nance, she  exchanged  a  glance  and  a 
smile  with  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Henry, 
whom  nothing  escaped,  caught  both 
smile  and  glance,  underwent  them, 
and  hastened  to  correct  his  blunder. 

"  After  all,"  said  he,  "  why  should 
I  not  go  ?  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  I  owe 
as  much  to  my  new  religion."  Then 
addressing  himself  to  the  king: — 
"Your  majesty  may  reckon  upon  me," 
said  he ;  "I  shall  always  be  happy  to 
accompany  you  wherever  you  go." 

In  the  whole  procession,  no  one 
attracted  so  much  curiosity  and  at- 
tention as  this  king  without  a  king- 
dom, this  Huguenot  who  had  become 
Catholic.  His  long  and  .strongly 
marked  features,  his  somewhat  com- 
mon toqrnure,  his  familiarity  with  his 
inferiors — a  familiarity  which  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  habits  of  his  youth, 
and  which  he  carried  almost  too  far 
for  a  king — caused  him  to  be  at  once 
recognised  by  the  spectators,  some  of 
whom  called  out  to  him — "  To  mass, 
Henriot,  to  mass ! " 

To  which  Henry  replied. 

"  I  was  there  yesterday,  I  have 
been  there  to-day,  I  shall  go  again 
to-morrow.  Ventre- saint- gris!  I  think 
that  is  enough." 

As  for  Margaret,  she  was  on  horse- 
back— so  beautiful,  so  fresh  and  ele- 
gant, that  there  was  a  perfect  chorus 
of  admiration  around  her,  some  few 
notes  of  which,  however,  were  ad- 
dressed to  her  companion  and  inti- 
mate friend,  the  Duchess  of  Nevers, 
who  had  just  joined  her,  and  whose 
snow-white  steed,  as  if  proud  of  its 
lovely  burden,  tossed  its  head,  and 
neighed  exultingly. 

"  Well,  duchess,"  said  the  Queen 
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of  Navarre,  "  have  you  any  thing  new 
to  tell  me?" 

"  Nothing,  madam,  I  believe,"  re- 
plied Henriette.  Then,  in  a  lower 
tone,  she  added—"  And  the  Hugue- 
not, what  is  become  of  him,?  " 

"  He  is  in  safety,"  replied  Mar- 
garet. "  And  your  Piedmontese 
hero?  Where  is  he?" 

"  He  insisted  upon  being  one  of  the 
party,  and  is  riding  M.  de  Nevers' 
charger,  a  horse  as  big  as  an  elephant. 
He  is  a  superb  cavalier.  I  allowed 
him  to  come,  because]  I  thought  that 
your  Huguenot  protege  would  be  still 
confined  to  his  room,  and  that  conse- 
quently there  could  be  no  risk  of  their 
meeting." 

"  Mafoi!"  replied  Margaret,  smil- 
ing, "  if  he  were  here,  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  much  danger  of  a 
single  combat.  The  Huguenot  is  very 
handsome,  but  nothing  else — a  dove, 
and  not  an  eagle  ;  he  may  coo,  but  he 
will  not  bite.  After  all,"  added  she, 
with  a  slight  elevation  of  her  shoul- 
ders, "we  perhaps  take  him  for  a 
Huguenot,  whilst  he  is  only  a  Brah- 
min, and  his  religion  may  forbid  his 
shedding  blood.  But  see  there, 
duchesfe — there  is  one  of  your  gentle- 
men, who  will  assuredly  be  ridden 
over." 

"Ah!  it  is  my  hero,"  cried  the 
duchess;  "look,  look!" 

It  was  Coconnas,  who  had  left  his 
place  in  the  processiomin  order  to  get 
nearer  to  the  Duchess  of  Nevers  ;  but, 
at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  cross- 
ing the  sort  of  boulevard  separating  the 
street  of  St  Denis  from  the  faubourg 
of  the  same  name,  a  cavalier  belong- 
ing to  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Alen- 
^on,  who  had  just  come  up,  was  run 
away  with  by  his  horse ;  and,  being 
unable  immediately  to  check  the  ani- 
mal, came  full  tilt  against  Coconnas. 
The  Piedmontese  reeled  in  his  saddle, 
and  his  hat  fell  off.  He  caught  it  in 
his  hand,  and  turned  furiously  upon 
the  person  by  whom  he  had  been  so 
rudely,  although  accidentally,  assailed. 

"Good  heavens!"  said  Margaret, 
in  a  whisper  to  her  friend,  "it  is 
Monsieur  de  la  Mole !" 

"  That  pale,  handsome  young  man?  " 
cried  the  duchess. 

"  Yes ;  he  who  so  nearly  upset  your 
Piedmontese." 

"Oh!"    exclaimed    the    duchess, 
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something  terrible  will  happen !  They 
recognise  each  other." 

They  had  done  so.  Coconnas 
dropped  the  bridle  of  his  horse  in  sur- 
prise at  meeting  with  his  former 
acquaintance,  whom  he  fully  believed 
he  had  killed,  or  at  any  rate  disabled 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  As  to  La 
Mole,  when  he  recognised  Coconnas, 
a  flush  of  anger  overspread  his  pallid 
countenance.  For  a  few  seconds,  the 
two  men  remained  gazing  at  each 
other  with  looks  which  made  Marga- 
ret and  the  duchess  tremble.  Then 
La  Mole,  glancing  around  him,  and 
understanding,  doubtless,  that  the 
place  was  not  a  fit  one  for  an  expla- 
nation, spurred  his  horse,  and  rejoined 
the  Duke  of  Alen9on.  Coconnas  re- 
mained for  a  moment  stationary, 
twisting  his  mustache  till  he  brought 
the  corner  of  it  nearly  into  his  eye, 
and  then  moved  onwards. 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  with 
mingled  scorn  and  vexation ;  "I  was 
not  mistaken  then.  Oh,  this  time  it 
is  too  bad ! "  And  she  bit  her  lips  in 
anger. 

"  He  is  very  handsome,"  said  the 
duchess,  in  a  tone  of  commiseration. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Duke  of 
Alencon  took  his  place  behind  the 
king  and  the  queen-mother ;  so  that 
his  gentlemen,  in  order  to  follow  him, 
had  to  pass  Margaret  and  the  Duchess 
of  Nevers.  As  La  Mole  went  by,  he 
removed  his  hat,  bowed  low  to  the 
queen,  and  remained  bareheaded, 
waiting  till  her  majesty  should  honour 
him  with  a  look.  But  Margaret 
turned  her  head  proudly  away.  La 
Mole  doubtless  understood  the  scorn- 
ful expression  of  her  features ;  his 
pale  face  became  livid,  and  he  grasped 
his  horse's  mane  as  if  to  save  himself 
from  falling. 

"  Look  at  him,  cruel  that  you  are," 
said  Henriette  to  the  Queen  ;  u  he  is 
going  to  faint." 

"Good!"  said  Margaret,  with  a 
smile  of  immense  contempt.  "  Have 
you  no  salts  to  offer  him  ?  " 

Madame  de  Nevers  wras  mistaken. 
La  Mole  recovered  himself,  and  took 
his  place  behind  the  Duke  of  Alen9on. 

The  royal  party  continued  to  ad- 
vance, and  presently  came  in  sight  of 
the  gallows  at  Montfaucon.  The 
King  and  Catharine  of  Medicis  were 
followed  by  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and 
Alencon,  the  King  of  Navarre,  the 


Duke  of  Guise,  and  their  gentlemen  ; 
then  came  Margaret,  the  Duchess  of 
Nevers,  and  the  ladies,  composing 
what  was  called  the  Queen's  flying 
squadron";  finally,  the  pages,  esquires, 
lackeys,  and  the  people — in  all,  ten 
thousand  souls.  The  guards,  who 
marched  in  front,  placed  themselves 
in  a  large  circle  round  the  enclosure 
in  which  stood  the  gibbet ;  and  on 
their  approach,  the  ravens  that  had 
perched  upon  the  instrument  of  death 
flew  away  with  hoarse  and  dismal 
croakings.  To  the  principal  gallows 
was  hanging  a  shapeless  mass,  a 
blackened  corpse,  covered  with  mud 
and  coagulated  blood.  It  was  sus- 
pended by  the  feet,  for  the  head  was 
wanting.  In  place  of  the  latter,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  people  had  substituted 
a  bundle  of  straw,  with  a  mask  fixed 
upon  it ;  and  in  the  mouth  of  the 
mask  some  scoffer,  acquainted  with 
the  admiral's  habits,  had  .placed  a 
toothpick. 

It  was  a  sad  and  strange  sight  to 
behold  all  these  elegant  cavaliers  and 
beautiful  women  passing,  like  one  of 
the  processions  which  Goya  has 
painted,  under  the  blackened  skele- 
tons and  tall  grim  gibbets.  The 
greater  the  mirth  of  the  visitors,  the 
more  striking  was  the  contrast  with 
the  mournful  silence  and  cold  insen- 
sibility of  the  corpses  which  were  its 
object.  Many  of  the  party  supported 
with  difficulty  this  horrible  spectacle ; 
and  Henry,  of  Navarre  especially,  in 
spite  of  his  powers  of  dissimulation 
and  habitual  command  over  himself, 
was  at  last  unable  to  bear  it  longer. 
He  took,  as  a  pretext,  the  stench 
emitted  by  these  human  remains ; 
and  approaching  Charles,  who,  with 
Catharine  of  Medicis,  had  paused  be- 
fore the  body  of  the  admiral — 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  does  not  your 
Majesty  find  that  the  smell  of  this 
poor  corpse  is  too  noxious  to  be  longer 
endured  ?  " 

"Ha!  think  you  so,  Harry?" 
cried  Charles,  whose  eyes  were  spark- 
ling with  a  ferocious  joy. 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  Then  I  am  not  of  your  opinion. 
The  body  of  a  dead  enemy  always 
smells  well" 

"  By  my  faith !  sire,"  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Tavannes,  "  your  Majesty 
should  have  invited  Pierre  Eonsard 
to  accompany  us  on  this  little  visit  to 
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the  admiral ;  he  would  have  made 
an  impromptu  epitaph  on  old  Gas- 
pard." 

.**  That  will  I  make,"  said  Charles. 
And  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
>u  Listen,  gentlemen,"  said  he — 

"  Ci-git,  mais  c'est  mal  entendu, 
Pour  lui  le  mot  est  trop  honnete, 
lei  1'amiral  est  pendu, 
Par  les  pieds,  a  faute  de  tete." 

"Bravo!  bravo!"  cried  the  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen  with  one  voice, 
whilst  the  converted  Huguenots  there 
present  maintained  a  gloomy  silence. 
As  to  Henry,  he  was  talking  to  Mar- 
garet and  the  Duchess  of  Nevers, 
and  pretended  not  to  hear. 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  Catharine,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  perfumes  with  which 
she  was  covered,  began  to  have 
enough  of  this  tainted  atmosphere — 
44  Come,  sir,"  said  she  to  the  king, 
"  the  best  of  friends  must  part.  Let 
us  bid  adieu  to  the  admiral,  and  re- 
turn to  Paris." 

And  bowing  her  head  ironically  to 
the  corpse  by  way  of  a  farewell,  she 
turned  her  horse  and  regained  the 
road,  whilst  her  suite  filed  past  the 
body  of  Coligny.  The  crowd  follow- 
ed the  cavalcade,  and  ten  minutes 
after  the  king's  departure,  no  one  re- 
mained near  the  mutilated  body  tof 
the  admiral. 

When  we  say  no  one,  we  make  a 
mistake.  A  gentleman,  mounted  on 
a  black  horse,  and  who,  probably, 
during  the  stay  of  the  king,  had  been 
unable  to  contemplate  the  disfigured 
corpse  sufficiently  at  his  ease,  linger- 
ed behind,  and  was  amusing  himself 
by  examining,  in  all  their  details,  the 
chains,  irons,  stone  pillars,  in  short, 
the  whole  paraphernalia  of  the  gibbet, 
which,  no  doubt,  appeared  to  him, 
who  had  been  but  a  few  days  at 
Paris,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  per- 
fection to  which  all  things  are  brought 
in  the  metropolis,  a  paragon  of  hide- 
ous ingenuity.  This  person  was  our 
friend  Coconnas.  A  woman's  quick 
eye  had  in  vain  sought  him  through 
the  ranks  of  the  cavalcade.  Mon- 
sieur de  Coconnas  remained  in  admi- 
ration before  the  masterpiece  of  En- 
guerrand  de  Marigny. 

But  the  woman  in  question  was 
not  the  only  person  who  sought  Co- 
connas. A  cavalier,  remarkable  for 
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his  white  satin  doublet,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  plume,  after  looking  be- 
fore him,  and  on  either  side,  had  at 
last  looked  back  and  perceived  the 
tall  form  of  the  Piedmontese,  and  the 
gigantic  profile  of  his  horse,  sharply 
defined  against  the  evening  sky,  now 
reddened  by  the  last  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  Then  the  gentleman  in  the 
white  satin  doublet  left  the  road 
which  the  cavalcade  was  following, 
struck  into  a  side  path,  and  describ- 
ing a  curve,  returned  towards  the 
gibbet.  He  had  scarcely  done  this, 
when  the  Duchess  of  JSTevers  ap- 
proached the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and 
said — 

"  We  were  mistaken,  Margaret, 
for  the  Piedmontese  has  remained  be- 
hind, and  Monsieur  de  la  Mole  has 
followed  him." 

"  Mordil"  cried  Margaret  laugh- 
ing, "  is  it  so  ?  I  confess  that  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  have  to  alter  my  opi- 
nion." 

She  then  looked  round,  and  saw  La 
Mole  returning  towards  the  gallows. 
It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  two 
princesses  to  quit  the  cavalcade.  The 
moment  was  favourable  for  so  do- 
ing, for  they  were  just  crossing  a  road 
bordered  by  high  hedges,  by  follow- 
ing which  they  would  get  to  within 
thirty  paces  of  the  gibbet.  Madame 
de  Nevers  said  a  word  to  the  captain 
of  her  guards,  Margaret  made  a  sign 
to  Gillonne,  her  tirewoman  and  con- 
fidant ;  and  these  four  persons  took 
the  cross  road,  and  hastened  to  place 
themselves  in  ambuscade  behind  some 
.bushes  near  the  spot  they  were  de- 
sirous of  observing.  There  they  dis- 
mounted, and  the  captain  held  the 
horses,  whilst  the  three  ladies  found 
a  pleasant  seat  upon  the  close  fresh 
turf,  with  which  the  place  was 
overgrown.  An  opening  in  the 
bushes  enabled  them  to  observe  the 
smallest  details  of  what  was  passing. 
La  Mole  had  completed  his  circuit, 
and,  walking  up  behind  Coconnas,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder.  The  Piedmori- 
tese  turned  his  head. 

"  Oh !  "  said  he,  "  it  was  no  dream 
then.  You  are  still  alive  ?  " 

u  Yes,  sir,"  replied  La  Mole,  "  I 
am  still  alive.  It  is  not  your  fault, 
but  such  is  the  case." 

"  Mordieu!  I  recognise  you  per- 
fectly," said  Coconnas,  "  in  spite  of 
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your  pale  checks.    You  were  redder 
than  that  the  last  time  I  saw  you." 

"  And  I  recognise  you  also,"  said 
La  Mole,  "  in  spite  of  that  yellow 
cut  across  your  face.  You  were  paler 
than  you  are  now  when  I  gave  it  to 
you." 

Coconnas  bit  his  lips,  but  continued 
in  the  same  ironical  tone. 

"  It  is  curious,  is  it  not,  Monsieur 
de  la  Mole,  particularly  for  a  Hugue- 
not, to  see  the  admiral  hung  up  to 
that  iron  hook  ?  " 

"  Count,"  said  La  Mole  with  a 
bow,  "  I  am  no  longer  a  Huguenot,  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  a  Catholic." 

"  Bah  !  "  cried  Coconnas,  bursting 
into'  a  laugh,  "  you  are  converted? 
How  very  sly  of  you  !  " 

"  Sir,"  replied  La  Mole,  with  the 
same  serious  politeness,  "  I  made  a 
vow  to  become  a  Catholic  if  I  escaped 
the  massacre." 

"  It  was  a  very  prudent  vow,"  re- 
turned the  Piedmontese,  "  and  I  con-  . 
gratulate  you  on  it  ;  is  it  the  only 
one  you  made  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  made  one  other,"  re- 
plied La  Mole,  patting  his  horse  with 
his  usual  deliberate  grace. 

"And  it  was  -  "  enquired  Co- 
connas. 

"  To  hang  you  up  yonder,  to  that 
little  hook  which  seems  to  be  waiting 
for  you,  just  below  Monsieur  do 
Coligny." 

"What!"  cried  Coconnas,  "all 
alive,  just  as  I  am?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  after  passing  my  sword 
through  your  body." 

Coconnas  became  purple,  and  his 
grey  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"Really,"  said  he,  with  a  sneer; 
"  to  yonder  rail  ?  You  are  not  quito 
tall  enough  for  that,  my  little  gentle- 
man." 

"Then  I  will  get  upon  your  horse," 
replied  La  Mole.  "Ah!  you  think, 
my  dear  M.  Hannibal  de  Coconnas, 
that  you  may  assassinate  people  with 
impunity  under  the  loyal  and  honour- 
able pretext  of  being  a  hundred  to 
one.  Not  so.  A  day  comes  when 
every  man  finds  his  man,  and  for  you 
that  day  is  come  now.  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  break  your  ugly  head  with 
a  pistol  shot  ;  but  pshaw  !  I  should 
perhaps  miss  you,  for  my  hand  still 
shakes  with  the  wounds  you  so 
treacherously  gave  me. 

"My  ugly  head!"  roared  Coconnas, 


throwing  himself  off  his  horse.  "  On 
foot !  Monsieur  le  Comte — out  with 
your  blade!"  And  he  drew  his 
sword. 

"  I  think  your  Huguenot  called  him 
ugly,"  whispered  the  Duchess  ot 
Nevers  to  Margaret.  "  Do  you  find 
him  so  ?  " 

"  Ho  is  charming,"  cried  Margaret 
laughing,  "  and  Monsieur  de  la 
Mole's  anger  renders  him  unjust. 
But  hush !  let  us  observe  them." 

La  Mole  got  off  his  horse  with  as 
much  deliberation  as  Coconnas  had 
shown  haste,  drew  his  sword,  and 
put  himself  on  guard. 

"Ah!"  cried  he,  as  he  extended 
his  arm. 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  Coconnas,  as  he 
stretched  out  his. 

Both,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  a  sud- 
den movement  still  caused  them 
acute  suffering.  A  stifled  laugh  was 
audible  from  behind  the  trees.  The 
princesses  had  been  unable  to  restrain 
it  when  they  saw  the  two  champions 
rubbing  their  shoulders  and  grima- 
cing with  pain.  The  laugh  reached 
the  ears  of  La  Mole  and  Coconnas, 
who  had  been  hitherto  unaware  of  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  but  who  now, 
on  looking  round,  perceived  the  ladies. 
La  Mole  again  put  himself  on  guard, 
steady  as  an  automaton,  and  Co- 
connas, as  their  swords  crossed, 
uttered  an  energetic  Mordieu ! 

"  Ah  gal"  exclaimed  Margaret, 
"  they  are  in  earnest,  and  will  kill 
one  another  if  we  do  not  prevent  it. 
This  is  going  too  far.  Stop,  gentle- 
men, I  entreat  you." 

"  Let  them  go  on,"  said  Henriette, 
who,  having  already  seen  Coconnas 
make  head  successfully  against  three 
antagonists  at  once,  trusted  that  he 
would  have  at  least  as  easy  a  bargain 
of  La  Mole. 

At  the  first  clash  of  the  steel,  the 
combatants  became  silent.  They 
were  neither  of  them  confident  in 
their  strength,  and,  at  each  pass  or 
parry,  their  imperfectly  healed  wounds 
caused  them  sharp  pain.  Neverthe- 
less, with  fixed  and  ardent  eye,  his 
lips  slightly  parted,  his  teeth  firmly 
set,  La  Mole  advanced  with  short 
steady  steps  upon  his  adversary, 
who,  perceiving  that  he  had  to  do 
with  a  master  of  fence,  retreated 
—gradually,  it  is  true,  but  still 
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retreated.  In  this  manner  they 
reached  the  edge  of  the  moat,  or  dry 
ditch,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the 
spectators  had  stationed  themselves. 
There,  as  if  he  had  only  retired  with 
the  view  of  getting  nearer  to  the 
duchess,  Coconnas  stopped,  and  made 
a  rapid  thrust.  At  the  same  instant 
a  sanguine  spot,  which  grew  each 
second  larger,  appeared  upon  the 
white  satin  of  La  Mole's  doublet. 

"Courage!"  cried  the  Duchess  of 
Nevers. 

"  Poor  La  Mole !"  exclaimed  Md!r- 
garet,  with  a  cry  of  sorrow. 

La  Mole  heard  the  exclamation, 
threw  one  expressive  glance  to  the 
queen,  and  making  a  skilful  feint, 
followed  it  up  by  a  pass  of  lightning 
swiftness.  This  time  both  the  women 
shrieked.  The  point  of  La  Mole's 
rapier  had  appeared,  crimson  with 
blood,  behind  the  back  of  Coconnas. 

Neither  of  the  combatants  fell ; 
they  remained  on  their  feet,  staring 
at  each  other,  each  of  them  feeling 
that  at  the  first  movement  he  made 
he  should  lose  his  balance.  At  last 
the  Piedmontese,  more  dangerously 
wounded  than  his  antagonist,  and 
feeling  that  his  strength  was  ebbing 
away  with  his  blood,  threw  himself 
forward  upon  La  Mole,  and  seized 
him  with  one  arm,  whilst  with  the 
other  hand  he  felt  for  his  dagger.. 
La  Mole  mustered  all  his  remaining 
strength,  raised  his  hand,  and  struck 
Cocounas  on  the  forehead  with  his 
sword-hilt.  Coconnas  fell,  but  in  fall- 
ing he  dragged  his  adversary  after 
him,  and  both  rolled  into  the  ditch. 
Then  Margaret  and  the  Duchess  of 
Nevers,  seeing  that  although,  appa- 
rently dying,  they  still  sought  to  finish 
each  other,  sprang  forward,  preceded 
by  the  captain  of  the  guards.  But 
before  they  reached  the  wounded 
men,  the  eyes  of  the  latter  closed, 
their  grasp  was  loosened,  and,  letting 
fall  their  weapons,  they  stretched 
themselves  out  stiff  and  convulsed. 
A  pool  of  blood  had  already  formed 
itself  around  them. 

';Oh!  brave,  brave  La  Mole!"  ex- 
claimed Margaret,  unable  to  repress 
her  admiration.  "  How  can  I  forgive 
myself  for  having"  suspected  you?" 
And  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Alas!  alas!"  cried  the  duchess, 
sobbing  violently.  "  Say,  madam, 
did  you  ever  see  such  intrepid  cham- 
pions ?  " 
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"  Tudieu! — What  hard  knocks!" 
exclaimed  the  captain,  trying  to 
stanch  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the 
wounds.  u  Hola  !  you  who  are  com- 
ing, come  more  quickly." 

A  man,  seated  on  the  front  of  a 
sort  of  cart  painted  of  a  red  colour, 
was  seen  slowly  approaching. 

u  Hola ! "  repeated  the  captain, 
"  will  you  come,  then,  when  you  are 
called?  Do  you  not  see  that  these 
gentlemen  are  in  want  of  assistance  ?  " 

The  man  in  the  cart,  whose  appear- 
ance was  in  the  highest  degree  coarse 
and  repulsive,  stopped  his  horse,  got 
down,  and  stepped  overthe  two  bodies. 

"These  are  pretty  wounds,"  said 
he,  "  but  I  make  better  ones." 

"  Who,  then,  are  you?  "  said  Mar- 
garet, experiencing,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, a  vague  and  unconquerable  sen- 
sation of  terror. 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  man,  bowing 
to  the  ground,  "  I  am  Maitre  Caboche, 
executioner  of  the  city  of  Paris  ;  and 
I  am  come  to  suspend  to  this  gibbet 
some  companions  for  the  admiral." 

u  And  I  am  the  Queen  of  Navarre ; 
throw  out  your  dead  bodies,  place 
our  horses'  clothes  in  your  cart,  and 
bring  these  two  gentlemen  carefully 
to  the  Louvre." 

La  Mole  recovers  from  his  wounds 
before  Coconnas  is  out  of  danger.  The 
latter  is,  in  great  measure,  restored 
to  health  through  the  care  and  atten- 
tion which  his  late  antagonist  gene- 
rously lavishes  on  him  ;  they  become 
intimate  friends,  and  Coconnas  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  household  of  the  Duke 
of  Alen9on,  to  which  La  Mole  already 
belongs.  The  duke,  out  of  opposition 
to  his  brothers,  the  king  and  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  has  a  leaning  towards  the 
Huguenot  party.  De  Mouy,  a  Pro- 
testant leader,  whose  father  has  been 
assassinated  by  Maurevel,  comes  in 
disguise  to  the  Louvre,  to  communi- 
cate with  Henry  of  Navarre,  in  the 
sincerity  of  whose  conversion  the  Hu- 
guenots do  not  believe.  Henry,  how- 
ever, who  knows  that  the  walls  of  the 
Louvre  have  ears,  refuses  to  listen  to 
De  Mouy,  and  declares  himself  Catho- 
lic to  the  backbone  ;  and  De  Mouy, 
despairing  and  indignant,  leaves  the 
king's  apartment.  The  Duke  of 
Alencon,  who  has  overheard  their 
conference,  as  Henry  suspected,  stops 
the  Huguenot  emissary,  and  shows  a 
disposition  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  that  party  and  become  King  of  Na- 
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varre.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
trigue and  manoeuvring,  very  skilfully 
managed  by  Henry,  who  makes 
D'Alencon  believe  that  he  has  no  wish 
tc  become  any  thing  more  than  a  sim- 
ple country- gentleman,  and  that  he  is 
willing  to  aid  him  in  his  ambitious  de- 
si  ?ns.  He  proposes  that  they  should 
watch  for  an  opportunity  of  leav- 
ing Paris  and  repairing  to  Navarre. 
Before  the  negotiations  between  the 
tv,'o  princes  are  completed,  however, 
tl.e  Duke  of  Anjou  has  been  elected 
King  of  Poland,  and  has  had  his  elec- 
tion ratified  by  the  Pope ;  and  D'Alen- 
9<>n  then  begins  to  think  that  it  would 
bo  advisable  to  remain  at  Paris  on 
the  chance  of  himself  becoming  King 
of  France.  Charles  IX.  is  delicate 
and  sickly,  subject"  to  tremendous 
outbursts  of  passion  which  leave  him 
weak  and  exhausted;  his  life  is  not 
lively  to  be  a  long  one.  Should  he 
die,  and  even  if  the  Poles  should  al- 
low their  new  king  to  return  toFrance, 
D'Alen9on  would  have  time,  he  thinks, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  to 
S(  ize  upon  the  vacant  throne.  Even 
tl  e  reversion  of  the  crown  of  Poland 
would  perhaps  be  preferable  to  the 
possession  of  that  of  Navarre.  Whilst 
n.minating  these  plans,  one  of  the 
king's  frequent  hunting  parties  takes 
place  in  the  forest  of  Bondy,  and  is 
at  tended  by  all  the  royal  family  ex- 
ci  pt  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  then  absent 
ai  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle.  At  this 
hunting  party  the  following  striking 
incidents  occur. 

The  piqueur  who  had  told  the  king 
tl  at  the  boar  was  still  in  the  enclo- 
sure, had  spoken  the  truth.  Hardly 
was  the  bloodhound  put  upon  the 
s(  ent,  when  he  plunged  into  a  thicket, 
and  drove  the  animal,  an  enormous 
03ie  of  its  kind,  from  its  retreat  in  a 
cluster  of  thorn-bushes.  The  boar 
ir  ade  straight  across  the  rodd,  at  about 
fi'ty  paces  from  the  king.  The  leashes 
o:'  a  score  of  dogs  were  immediately 
si  ipped,  and  the  eager  hounds  rushed 
hi  adlong  in  pursuit. 

The  chase  was  Charles's  strongest 
pi.ssion.  Scarcely  had  the  boar 
crossed  the  road,  when  he  spurred 
alter  him,  sounding  the  view  upon  his 
horn,  and  followed  by  the  Duke  of 
A  lencon,  and  by  Henry  of  Navarre. 
A 11  the  other  chasseurs  followed. 

The  royal  forests,  at  the  period  re- 
fe  iTed  to,  were  not,  as  at  present,  ex.- 
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tensive  parks  intersected  by  carriage 
roads.  Kings  had  not  yet  had  the 
happy  idea  of  becoming  timber-mer- 
chants, and  of  dividing  their  woods 
into  tallies  and  futaies.  The  trees, 
planted,  not  by  scientific  foresters, 
but  by  the  hand  of  God,  who  let  the 
seed  fall  where  the  wind  chose  to  bear 
it,  were  not  arranged  in  quincunxes, 
but  sprang  up  without  order,  and  as 
they  now  do  in  the  virgin  forests  of 
America.  Consequently  a  forest  at 
that  period  was  a  place  in  which 
boars  and  stags,  wolves  and  robbers, 
were  to  be  found  in  abundance. 

The  wood  of  Bondy  was  surround- 
ed by  a  circular  road,  like  the  tire  of 
a  wheel,  and  crossed  by  a  dozen  paths 
which  might  be  called  the  spokes.  To- 
complete  the  comparison,  the  axle 
was  represented  by  a  carrefour,  or 
open  space,  in  the  centre  of  the  wood, 
whence  all  these  paths  diverged,  and 
whither  any  of  the  sportsmen  who 
might  be  thrown  out  were  in  the 
habit  of  repairing,  till  some  sight  or 
sound  of  the  chase  enabled  them  to 
rejoin  it. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
it  happened,  as  it  usually  did  at  these 
hunts,  that  insurmountable  obstacles 
had  opposed  themselves  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  hunters,  the  baying  of  the 
hounds  had  become  inaudible  in  the 
distance,  and  the  king  himself  had 
returned  to  the  carrefour,  swearing 
and  cursing  according  to  his  custom. 

"  Well,  D'Alencon !  Well,  Hen- 
riot !"  cried  he—"  here  you  are,  mor- 
dieu!  as  calm  and  quiet  as  nuns 
following  their  abbess.  That  is  not 
hunting.  You,  D'Alencon — you  look 
as  if  you  had  just  come. out  of  a  band- 
box; and  you  are  so  perfumed,  that  if 
you  got  between  the  boar  and  my 
dogs,  you  would  make  them  lose  the 
scent.  And  you,  Henriot — where  is 
your  boar-spear?  Where  your  ar- 
quebuss  ?  " 

u  Sire,"  replied  Henry,  "  an  arque- 
buss  would  be  useless  to  me.  I  know 
that  your  majesty  likes  to  shoot  the 
boar  himself  when  it  is  brought  to 
bay.  As  to  the  spear,  I  handle  it 
very  clumsily.  We  are  not  used  to 
it  in  our  mountains,  where  we  hunt 
the  bear  with  nothing  but  a  dagger." 

"  By  the  mordieu,  Henry,  when 
you  return  to  your  Pyrenees  you 
shall  send  me  a  cart-load  of  bears.  It 
must  be  noble  sport  to  contend  with 
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an  animal  that  can  stifle  you  with  a 
hug.  But  hark!  I  hear  the  dogs! 
No,  I  was  mistaken." 

The  king  put  his  horn  to  his  mouth 
and  sounded  a  fanfare.  Several  horns 
replied  to  him.  Suddenly  a  piqueur 
appeared,  sounding  a  different  call. 

44  The  view!  the  view!"  cried  the 
king;  and  he  galloped  off,  followed 
by  the  other  sportsmen. 

The  piqueur  was  not  mistaken. 
As  the  king  advanced  he  heard  the 
Laying  of  the  pack,  which  was  now 
composed  of  more  than  sixty  dogs,  fresh 
relays  having  been  slipped  at  differ- 
ent places  near  which  the  boar  had 
passed".  At  last  Charles  caught  a 
second  glimpse  of  the  animal,  and, 
profiting  by  the  height  of  the  adjacent 
trees,  which  enabled  him  to  ride  be- 
neath their  branches,  he  turned  into 
the  wood,  sounding  his  horn  with  all 
his  strength.  The  princes  followed 
him  for  some  time,  but  the  king  had 
so  vigorous  a  horse,  and,  carried  away 
by  his  eagerness,  he  dashed  over  such 
steep  and  broken  ground,  and  through 
such  dense  thickets,  that  first  the 
ladies,  then  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
his  gentlemen,  and  at  last  the  two 
princes,  were  forced  to  abandon  him. 
All  the  hunters  therefore,  with  the 
exception  of  Charles  and  a  few 
piqueurs,  found  themselves  reassem- 
bled at  the  carrefour.  D'Alen9on  and 
Henry  were  standing  near  each  other 
in  a  long  alley.  At  about  a  hundred 
paces  from  them  the  Duke  of  Guise 
had  halted,  with  his  retinue  of  twenty 
or  thirty  gentlemen,  who  were  armed, 
dt  might  have  been  thought,,  rather 
for  the  battle-field  than  the  hunting- 
ground.  .  The  ladies  were  in  the  carre- 
four itself. 

"Would  it  not  seem,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Alencon  to  Henry,  glancing 
at  the  Duke  of  Guise  with  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  "  that  yonder  man  with  his 
steel-clad  escort  is  the  true  king  ?  He 
does  not  even  vouchsafe  a  glance  to 
us  poor  princes." 

"Why  should  he  treat  us  better 
than  our  own  relations  do  ?  "  replied 
Henry.  "Are  we  not,  you  and  I, 
prisoners  at  the  court  of  France, 
hostages  for  our  party?  " 

The  Duke  Francis  started,  and 
looked  at  Henry  as  if  to  provoke  a 
further  explanation  ;  but  Henry  had 
gone  further  than  was  his  wont,  and 
be  remained  silent. 
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"What  do  you  mean,  Henry?" 
enquired  the  duke,  evidently  vexed 
that  his  brother-in-law,  by  his  taci- 
turnity, compelled  him  to  put  the 
question. 

"  I  mean,  brother,"  answered 
Henry,  "that  those  armed  men  who 
seem  so  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  us, 
have  quite  the  appearance  of  guards 
charged  to  prevent  us  from  escaping." 

"Escaping!  Why?  How?"  cried 
D'Alen9on,  with  a  well-feigned  air  of 
surprise  and  simplicity. 

"  You  have  a  magnificent  jennet 
there,  Francis,"  said  Henry,  following 
up  the  subject,  whilst  appearing  to 
change  the  conversation.  "  I  am  sure 
he  would  get  over  seven  leagues  in  an 
hour,  and  twenty  from  now  till  noon. 
It  is  a  fine  day  for  a  ride.  Look  at 
that  cross-road — how  level  and  plea- 
sant it  is!  Are  you  not  tempted, 
Francis?  For  my  part,  my  spurs 
are  burning  my  heels." 

Francis  made  no  answer.  He 
turned  red  and  pale  alternately,  and 
appeared  to  be  straining  his  hearing 
to  catch  some  sound  of  the  chase. 

"  The  news  from  Poland  have  pro- 
duced their  effect,"  said  Henry  to 
himself,  "  and  my  good  brother-in- 
law  has  a  plan  of  his  own.  He  would 
like  to  see  me  escape,  but  I  shall  not 
go  alone." 

He  had  scarcely  made  the  reflection, 
when  several  of  the  recently  convert- 
ed Huguenots,  who  within  the  last 
two  or  three  months  had  returned  to 
the  court  and  the  Romish  church, 
came  up  at  a  canter,  and  saluted  the 
two  princes  with  a  most  engaging 
smile.  TheDukeof  Alen9on,  already 
urged  on  by  Henry's  overtures,  had 
but  to  utter  a  word  or  make  a  sign, 
and  it  was  evident  that  his  flight 
would  be  favoured  by  the  thirty  or 
forty  cavaliers  who  had  collected 
around  him,  as  if  to  oppose  themselves 
to  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
But  that  word  he  did  not  utter.  He 
turned  away  his  head,  and,  putting  his 
horn  to  his  mouth,  sounded  the  rally. 
Nevertheless  the  new-comers,  as  it* 
they  thought  that  D'Alen9on1s  hesita- 
tion was  occasioned  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  Guisards,  had  gradually  placed 
themselves  between  the  latter  and  the 
two  princes,  arraying  themselves  in 
echelon  with  a  sort  of  strategic  skill, 
which  implied  a  habit  of  military 
manoeuvres.  Guise  and  his  followers 
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would  have  had  to  ride  over  them  to 
get  at  the  Duke  of  Alei^on  and  the 
King  of  Navarre  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
side,  a  long  and  unobstructed  road  lay 
open  before  the  brothers-in-law. 

Suddenly,  between  the  trees,  at  ten 
paces  from  the  King  of  Navarre,  there 
appeared  another  horseman,  whom 
the  princes  had  not  yet  seen.  Henry 
was  trying  to  guess  who  this  person 
was,  when  the  gentleman  raised  his 
lat  and  disclosed  the  features  of  the 
'Viscount  of  Turenne,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Protestant  party,  and  who  was 
supposed  to  be  then  in  Poitou.  The 
viscount  even  risked  a  sign,  which 
neant  to  say—"  Are  you  coming?" 
.But  Henry,  after  consulting  the  in- 
expressive countenance  and  dull  eyes 
of  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  turned  his 
iiead  two  or  three  times  upon  his 
f -boulders,  as  if  something  in  the  col- 
lar of  his  doublet  inconvenienced  him. 
\  t  was  a  reply  in  the  negative.  The 
Discount  understood  it,  gave  his  horse 
1  he  spur,  and  disappeared  amongst  the 
1  rees.  At  the  same  moment  the  pack 
n^as  heard  approaching;  then,  at  the 
( nd  of  the  alley,  the  boar  was  seen  to 
pass,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by 
the  dogs,  whilst  after  them  came 
Charles  IX.,  like  some  demon- hunts- 
man, bareheaded,  his  horn  at  his 
mouth,  sounding  as  though  he  would 
1  >urst  his  lungs.  Three  or  i'ourpiqueurs 
followed  him. 

"  The  king !"  cried  D'Alencon,  rid- 
iog  off  to  join  in  the  chase.  Henry, 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  his 
I  artizans,  signed  to  them  to  remain, 
jnd  approached  the  ladies. 

"  Well,"  said  Margaret,  advancing 
to  meet  him. 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  Henry,  "  we 
?re  hunting  the  boar." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  Yes,  the  wind  has  changed  since 
yesterday  morning.  I  think  I  pre- 
c.icted  that  such  Avould  be  the  case." 

"  These  changes  of  wind  are  bad  for 
1  unting — are  they  not,  sir?"  enquired 
Margaret. 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  husband,  •"  they 
s  ^metimes  overturn  previous  arrange- 
rients,  and  the  plan  has  to  be  remade." 

At  this  moment  the  baying  of  the 
I  ack  was  again  heard  near  the  carre- 
J  mr.  The  noise  and  tumult  rapidly 
approaching,  warned  the  hunters  to 
t  e  on  the  alert.  All  heads  were  raised, 
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every  ear  was  strained,  when  sudden- 
ly the  boar  burst  out  of  the  wood,  and, 
instead  of  plunging  into  the  opposite 
thicket,  made  straight  for  the  carre- 
four.  Close  to  the  animal's  heels 
were  thirty  or  forty  of  the  strongest 
amongst  the  dogs,  and  at  less  than 
twenty  paces  behind  these  came 
Charles  himself,  without  cap  or  cloak, 
his  clothes  torn  by  the  thorns,  his  face 
and  hands  covered  with  blood.  Only 
one  or  twopiqueurs  kept  up  with  him. 
Alternately  sounding  his  horn  and 
shouting  encouragement  to  the  dogs, 
the  king  pressed  onwards,  every  thing 
but  the  chase  forgotten.  If  his  horse 
had  failed  him  at  that  moment,  he 
would  have  exclaimed,  like  Richard 
III.,  "My  kingdom  for  a  horse!" 
But  the  horse  appeared  as  eager  as 
his  rider.  His  feet  scarce  touched 
the  ground,  and  he  seemed  to  snort 
fire  from  his  blood-red  nostrils.  Boar, 
dogs,  and  king  dashed  by  like  a  whirl- 
wind. 

"Hallali!  hallali!"  cried  the  king 
as  he  passed.  And  again  he  applied 
his  horn  to  his  bleeding  lips.  A  short 
distance  behind  him  came  the  Duke 
of  Alencon  and  two  more  piqueurs. 
The  horses  of  the  others  were  blown 
or  distanced. 

Every  body  now  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit, for  it  was  evident  that  the  boar 
would  soon  turn  to  bay.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  the 
beast  left  the  path  and  entered  the 
wood  ;  but  on  reaching  a  neighbouring 
glade,  he  turned  his  tail  to  a  rock  and 
made  head  against  the  dogs.  The 
most  interesting  moment  of  the  hunt 
had  arrived.  The  animal  was  evi- 
dently prepared  to  make  a  desperate 
defence.  The  dogs,  fierce  and  foam- 
ing after  their  three  hours'  chase, 
precipitated  themselves  upon  him  with 
a  fury  which  was  redoubled  by  the 
shouts  and  oaths  of  the  king.  The 
hunters  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle, 
Charles  a  little  in  front,  having  behind 
him  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  who  carried 
an  arquebuss,  and  Henry  of  Navarre, 
who  was  armed  only  with  a  couteau- 
de-chasse.  The  duke  unslung  his 
arquebuss  and  lit  the  match ;  Henry 
loosened  his  hunting-knife  in  the  scab- 
bard. As  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
affected  to  despise  field-sports,  he  kept 
himself  a  little  apart  with  his  gentle- 
men :  and  on  the  other  side  another 
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little  group  was  formed  by  the  ladies. 
All  eyes  were  fixed  in  anxious  expec- 
tation upon  the  boar. 

A  little  apart  stood  &piqueur,  exert- 
ing all  his  strength  to  resist  the  efforts 
of  two  enormous  dogs,  who  awaited, 
covered  with  their  coats  of  mail, 
howling  savagely,  and  struggling  as 
though  they  would  break  their  chains, 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  let 
loose  upon  the  boar.  The  latter  did 
wonders.  Attacked  at  one  time  by 
forty  dogs,  that  covered  him  like  a 
living  wave  or  many- coloured  carpet, 
and  strove  on  all  sides  to  tear  his 
wrinkled  and  bristling  hide,  he,  at 
each  blow  of  his  formidable  tusk, 
tossed  one  of  his  assailants  ten  feet 
into  the  air.  The  dogs  fell  to  the 
ground  ripped  up,  and  threw  them- 
selves, with  their  bowels  hanging  out 
of  their  wounds,  once  more  into  the 
melee;  whilst  Charles,  with  hair  on 
end,  inflamed  eyes,  and  distended  nos- 
trils, bent  forward  over  the  neck  of 
his  foaming  steed  and  sounded  a  fu- 
rious hallali.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
twenty  dogs  were  disabled. 

"The  mastiffs!"  cried  Charles; 
"the  mastiffs!" 

At  the  word,  thepiqtteur  slipped  the 
leashes,  and  the  two  dogs  dashed  into 
the  midst  of  the  carnage,  upsetting 
the  smaller  hounds,  and  with  their 
iron-coated  sides  forcing  their  way  to 
the  boar,  whom  they  seized  each  by 
an  ear.  The  animal,  feeling  himself 
coiffe,  as  it  is  termed,  gnashed  his 
teeth  with  pain  and  fury. 

"  Bravo,  Duredcut !  Bravo,  Ris- 
quetout ! "  vociferated  Charles.  "  Cou- 
rage, my  dogs  !  a  spear !  a  spear!" 

"  Will  you  have  my  arquebuss?" 
said  the  Duke  of  Alencon. 

"  No,"  cried  the  king.  "  No — one 
docs  not  feel  the  ball  go  in ;  there  is  no 
pleasure  in  that.  One  feels  the  spear. 
A  spear!  a  spear!" 

A  boar- spear  made  of  wood  har- 
dened in  the  fire  and  tipped  with  iron, 
was  handed  to  the  king.  "  Be  cau- 
tious, brother ! "  exclaimed  Margaret. 
"  Sut,  SMS,  sire !"  cried  the  Duchess 
of  Nevers.  u  Do  not  miss  him,  sire. 
A  good  thrust  to  the  brute !" 

"  You  may  depend  on  that,  duchess," 
replied  Charles.  And  levelling  his 
spear,  he  charged  the  boar,  who, 
being  held  down  by  the  two  dogs, 
could  not  avoid  the  blow.  Never- 
theless, at  the  sight  of  the  glittering 
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point  of  the  weapon,  the  animal  made 
a  movement  on  one  side,  and  the  spear, 
instead  of  piercing  his  breast,  grazed 
his  shoulder,  and  struck  against  the 
rock  in  his  rear. 

"  Millenoms  d'un  diable!"  cried  the 
king,  "  I  have  missed  him.  A  spear! 
a  spear!"  And  backing  his  horse, 
like  a  knight  in  the  lists,  he  pitched 
away  his  weapon,  of  which  the  point 
had  turned  against  the  rock.  Apiqueur 
advanced  to  give  him  another.  But 
at  the  same  moment,  as  if  he  had  fore- 
seen the  fate  that  awaited  him,  and 
was  determined  to  avoid  it  at  any  cost, 
the  boar,  by  a  violent  effort,  wrenched 
his  torn  ears  from  the  jaws  of  the 
dogs,  and  with  bloodshot  eyes,  brist- 
ling and  hideous,  his  respiration 
sounding  like  the  bellows  of  a  forge, 
and  his  teeth  chattering  and  grinding 
against  each  other,  he  lowered  his 
head  and  made  a  rush  at  the  king's 
horse.  Charles  was  too  experienced 
a  sportsman  not  to  have  anticipated 
this  attack,  and  he  turned  his  horse 
quickly  aside.  Bufr  he  had  pressed 
too  hard  upon  the  bit ;  the  horse 
reared  violently,  and,  either  terrified 
at  the  boar  or  compelled  by  the  pull 
on  the  bridle,  fell  backwards.  The 
spectators  uttered  a  terrible  cry.  The 
king's  thigh  was  under  the  horse. 

"  Slack  your  rein!"  cried  Henry, 
"  slack  your  rein !" 

The  king  relinquished  his  hold  on 
the  bridle,  seized  the  saddle  with  his 
left  hand,  and  with  his  right  tried  to 
draw  his  hunting-knife ;  but  the  blade, 
pressed  upon  by  the  weight  .of  his 
body,  would  not  leave  its  sheath. 

"The  boar!  the  boar!"  cried 
Ch  arles.  "  Help,  D' Alenc,  on !  help ! " 
Nevertheless  the  horse,  left  to  him- 
self, and  as  if  he  had  understood  his 
rider's  peril,  made  an  effort,  and  had 
already  got  up  on  three  legs,  when 
Henry  saw  the  Duke  Francis  grow 
deadly  pale,  bring  his  arquebuss  to 
his  shoulder,  and  fire.  The  ball,  in- 
stead of  striking  the  boar,  now  but  at 
two  paces  from  the  king,  broke  the 
front  teg  of  the  horse,  who  again  fell 
with  his  nose  upon  the  earth.  At  the 
same  moment  Charles's  boot  was  torn 
by  the  tusk  of  the  boar. 

"  Oh  ! "  murmured  D'Alenc.on  be- 
tween his  pallid  lips,  "  I  think  that 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  is  King  of  France, 
and  that  I  am  King  of  Poland  !  " 
It  seemed  indeed  probable.    The 
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snout  of  the  boar  was  rummaging 
Charles's  thigh,  when  the  latter  felt 
somebody  seize  and  raise  his  arm — a 
keen  bright  blade  flashed  before  his 
eyes,  and  buried  itself  to  the  hilt  in 
the  shoulder  of  the  brute ;  whilst  a 
gauntleted  hand  put  aside  the  dan- 
gerous tusks  which  were  already  dis- 
appearing under  the  King's  garments. 
Charles,  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  horse's  movement  to  disengage 
his  leg,  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and, 
seeing  himself  covered  with  blood, 
became  as  pale  as  a  corpse. 

44  Sire,"  said  Henry,  who,  still  on 
his  knees,  held  down  the  boar,  which 
he  had  stabbed  to  the  heart — "  Sire, 
there  is  no  harm  done.  I  put  aside 
the  tusk,  and  your  Majesty  is  unhurt." 
Then,  getting  up,  he  let  go  his  hold  of 
the  hunting-knife,  and  the  boar  fell, 
the  blood  flowing  from  his  mouth  even 
more  plentifully  than  from  the  wound. 

Charles,  surrounded  b}r  the  alarmed 
throng,  and  assailed  by  cries  of  ter- 
ror that  might  well  have  bewildered 
the  calmest  courage,  was  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  point  of  falling  senseless 
icar  the  dying  animal.  But  he  re- 
covered himself,  and  turning  towards 
chc  King  of  Navarre,  pressed  his  hand 
with  a  look  in  which  was  visible  the 
irst  gleam  of  kindly  feeling  that  he 
iad  shown  during  his  twenty-four 
years  of  existence. 

"  Thanks,  Henriot,"  said  he. 

44  My  poor  brother!  "  cried  D'Alen- 
;,on,  approaching  the  king. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  there,  D'Alen^on  ?  " 
oried  Charles.  "Wellv  you  famous 
narksman,  what  is  become  of  your 
nillet?" 

44  It  must  have  flattened  upon  the 
lidc  of  the  boar,"  said  the  duke. 

"Eh!   mon  Dieu ! "  cried  Henry 

-vith  a  surprise  that  was  admirably 

acted;  "see  there,  Francis — your  ball 

ias  broken  the  leg  of  his  Majesty's 

'lorse!" 

44  What !  "  said  the  king ;  "  is  that 

-  rue  ?  " 

44  It  is  possible,"  said  the  duke,  in 
.rreat  confusion  ;  44my  hand  trembled 
,so  violently." 

44  The  fact  is,  that  for  an  expert 
marksman  you  have  made  a  singular 
t  hot,  Francis,"  said  Charles  frowning. 
^  For  the  second  time,  thanks,  Hen- 
riot.  Gentlemen,"  continued  the  king, 
lt  we  will  return  to  Paris ;  I  have  had 

•  nough  for  to-day." 


•  Margaret  came  up  to  congratulate 
Henry. 

"Mafoi!  yes,  Margot,"  said  Charles, 
44  you  may  congratulate  him,  and  very 
sincerely  too,  for  without  him  the 
King  of  France  would  now  be  Henry 
the  Third." 

44  Alas !  madam,"  said  the  Bear- 
nais,  "  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  already  my 
enemy,  will  hate  me  tenfold  for  this 
morning's  work.  But  it  cannot  be 
helped.  One  does  what  one  can,  as 
M.  d'Alencon  will  tell  you. 

And  stooping,  he  drew  his  hunting- 
knife  from  the  carcass  of  the  boar, 
and  plunged  it  thrice  into  the  ground, 
to  cleanse  it  from  the  blood. 

Before  leaving  the  Louvre,  on  the 
morning  of  the  boar-hunt,  Charles  has 
been  prevailed  ^upon  by  Catharine  of 
Medicis,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
prediction  already  referred  to,  has 
vowed  Henry's  destruction,  to  sign  a 
warrant  for  the  King  of  Navarre's 
arrest  and  imprisonment  in  the  Bas- 
tile.  In  this  warrant  she  inserts  the 
words,  44  dead  or  alive,"  and  entrusts 
its  execution  to  the  assassin  Maurevel, 
intimating  to  him  that  Henry's  death 
will  be  more  agreeable  to  her  than 
his  capture.  Charles,  however,  learns 
that  his  mother  has  had  an  interview 
with  Maurevel,  guesses  the  fate  re- 
served for  Henry,  and,  as  the  least 
troublesome  way  of  rescuing  the  man 
who  had  that  day  saved  his  life,  he 
makes  his  brother-in-law  accompany 
him  to  sup  and  pass  the  night  out  of 
the  Louvre.  Henry  does  not  dare  to 
refuse,  although  he  is  expecting  a 
nocturnal  visit  from  De  Mouy  in  his 
apartment,  and  the  two  kings  leave 
the  palace  together.  Here  is  what 
passes  after  their  departure. 

It  wanted  two  hours  of  midnight, 
and  the  most  profound  silence  reigned 
in  the  Louvre.  Margaret  and  the 
Duchess  of  Nevers  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  their  rendezvous  in  the  Rue 
Tizon;  Coconnas  and  La  Mole  had 
followed  them  ;  the  Duke  of  Alencon 
remained  in  his  apartment  in  vague 
and  anxious  expectation  of  the  events 
which  the  queen- mother  had  predict- 
ed to  him  ;  finally,  Catharine  herself 
»had  retired  to  rest,  and  Madame  de 
Sauve,  seated  at  her  bedside,  was 
reading  to  her  certain  Italian  tales,  at 
which  the  good  queen  laughed  heart- 
ily. For  a  long  time,  Catharine  had 
not  been  in  so  complacent  a  humour. 
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After  making  an  excellent  supper  with 
her  ladies,  after  holding  a  consul- 
tation with  her  physician,  and  mak- 
ing up  the  account  of  her  day's 
expenditure,  she  had  ordered  prayers 
for  the  success  of  an  enterprise,  high- 
ly important,  she  said,  to  the  happi- 
ness of  her  children.  It  was  one  of 
Catharine's  Florentine  habits  to  have 
prayers  and  masses  said  for  the  suc- 
cess of  projects,  the  nature  of  which 
was  known  but  to  God  and  to  her- 
self. 

Whilst  Madame  de  Sauve  is  read- 
ing, a  terrible  cry  and  a  pistol-shot 
are  heard,  followed  by  the  noise  of  a 
struggle  from  the  direction  of  the 
King  of  Navarre's  apartment.  All 
are  greatly  alarmed,  except  Catharine, 
who  affects  not  to  have  heard  the 
sounds,  and  forbids  .enquiry  as  to 
their  cause,  attributing  them  to  some 
brawling  guardsmen.  At  last  the 
disturbance  appears  to  have  ceased. 

"  It  is  over,"  said  Catharine. — Cap- 
tain," she  continued,  addressing  her- 
self to  Monsieur  de  Nancey,  "  if  there 
has  been  scandal  in  the  palace,  you 
will  not  fail  to-morrow  to  have  it  se- 
verely punished.  Go  on  reading, 
Carlotta." 

And  Catharine  fell  back  upon  Her 
pillows.  Only  those  nearest  to  her 
observed  that  large  drops  of  perspira- 
tion were  trickling  down  her  face. 

Madame  de  Sauve  obeyed  the  for- 
mal order  she  had  received,  but  with 
her  eyes  and  voice  only.  'Her  ima- 
gination represented  to  her  some  ter- 
rible danger  suspended  over  the  head 
of  him  she  loved.  After  a  short  strug- 
gle between  emotion  and  etiquette, 
the  former  prevailed ;  her  voice  died 
away,  the  book  fell  from  her  hands, 
and  she  fainted.  Just  then  a  violent 
noise  was  heard ;  a  heavy  hurried 
step  shook  the  corridor ;  two  pistol- 
shots  caused  the  windows  to  rattle  in 
their  frames,  and  Catharine,  astonish- 
ed at  this  prolonged  struggle,  sprang 
from  her  couch,  pale,  and  with  dilated 
eyeballs.  The  captain  of  the  guard 
was  hastening  to  the  door,  when  she 
seized  his  arm. 

"  Let  no  one  leave  the  room,"  she 
cried  ;  "I  will  go  myself  to  see  what 
is  occurring." 

What  was  occurring,  or  rather  what 
had  occurred,  was  this  :  De  Mouy  had 
received,  that  morning,  from  Henry's 
page,  Orthon,  the  key  of  the  King  of 


Navarre's  appartment.  In  the  hollow 
of  the  key  was  a  small  roll  of  paper, 
which  he  drew  out  with  a  pin.  It 
contained  the  password  to  be  used 
that  night  at  the  Louvre.  Orthon 
had,  moreover,  delivered  a  verbal  in- 
vitation from  Henry  to  De  Mouy,  to 
visit  him  at  the  Louvre  that  night  at 
ten  o'clock. 

At  half-past  nine,  De  Mouy  donned 
a  cuirass,  of  which  the  strength  had 
been  more  than  once  tested  ;  over  this 
he  buttoned  a  silken  doublet,  buckled 
on  his  sword,  stuck  his  pistols  in  his 
belt,  and  covered  the  whole  with  the 
counterpart  of  La  Mole's  famous  crim- 
son mantle.  Thanks  to  this  well- 
known  garment,  and  to  the  password 
with  which  he  was  provided,  he  pass- 
ed the  guards  undiscovered,  and  went 
straight  to  Henry's  apartment,  imi- 
tating as  usual,  and  as  well  as  he  could, 
La  Mole's  manner  of  walking.  In  the 
antechamber  he  found  Orthon  waiting 
for  him. 

"  Sire  de  Mouy,"  said  the  lad,  "  the 
king  is  out,  but  he  begs  of  you  to  wait, 
and,  if  agreeable,  to  throw  yourself 
upon  his  bed  till  his  return." 

De  Mouy  entered  without  asking 
any  further  explanation,  and  by  way 
of  passing  the  time,  took  a  pen  and 
ink,  and  began  marking  the  different 
stages  from  Paris  to  Pan  upon  a  map 
of  France  that  hung  against  the  wall. 
This  he  had  completed,  however,  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  after  walk- 
ing two  or  three  times  round  the  room, 
and  gaping  twice  as  often,  he  took 
advantage  of  Henry's  permission,  and 
stretched  himself  upon  the  large  bed, 
surrounded  with  dark  hangings,  which 
stood  at  the  further  end  of  the  apart- 
ment. He  placed  his  pistols  and  a 
lamp  upon  a  table  near  at  hand,  laid 
his  naked  sword  beside  him,  and  cer- 
tain not  to  be  surprised,  since  Orthon 
was  keeping  watch  in  the  antecham- 
ber, he  sank  into  a  heavy  slumber, 
and  was  soon  snoring  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  King  of  Navarre  him- 
self. 

It  was  then  that  six  men,  with  nak- 
ed swords  in  their  hands,  and  daggers 
in  their  girdles,  stealthily  entered  the 
corridor  upon  which  the  door  of 
Henry's  apartment  opened.  Aseventh 
man  walked  in  front  of  the  party,  hav- 
ing, besides  his  sword,  and  a  dagger 
as  broad  and  as  strong  as  a  hunting- 
knife,  a  brace  of  pistols  suspended  to 
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his  belt  by  silver  hooks.  This  man 
was  Maurevel.  On  reaching  Henry's 
door,  he  paused,  introduced  into  the 
lock  the  key  which  he  had  received 
from  the  queen-mother,  and,  leaving 
two  men  at  the  outer  door,  entered 
the  antechamber  with  the  four  others. 
"  Ah,  ha  !  "  said  he,  as  the  loud 
breathing  of  the  sleeper  reached  his 
ears  from  the  inner  room,  "  he  is 
there." 

Just  then  Orthon,  thinking  it  was 
his  master  who  was  coming  in,  went 
to  meet  him,  and  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  five  armed  men.  At  the 
sight  of  that  sinister  countenance,  of 
that  Maurevel,  whom  men  called  Tu- 
eur  du  Roi,  the  faithful  lad  stepped 
back,  and  placed  himself  before  the 
second  door. 

"  In  the  king's  name,"  said  Mau- 
revel, "  where  is  your  master  ?  " 
"  My -master?" 
"  Yes,  the  King  of  Navarre." 
"  The  King  of  Navarre  is  not  here," 
replied  Orthon,  still  in  front  of  the 
door. 

"  'Tis  a  lie,"  replied  Maurevel. 
"  Come!  out  of  the  way !" 

The  Bearnese  areaheadstrong  race; 
Orthon  growled  in  reply  to  this  sum- 
mons, like  one  of  the  dogs  of  his  own 
mountains. 

"  You  shall  not  go  in,"  said  he 
sturdily.  "  The  king  is  absent."  And 
he  held  the  door  to. 

Maurevel  made  a  sign ;  the  four 
men  seized  the  lad,  pulled  him  away 
from  the  door-jambs  to  which  he  clung, 
and  as  he  opened  his  mouth  to  cry  out, 
Maurevel  placed  his  hand  over  it. 
Orthon  bit  him  furiously ;  the  assassin 
snatched  away  his  hand  with  a  sup- 
pressed cry,  aud  struck  the  boy  on 
the  head  with  his  sword-hilt.  Orthon 
staggered. 

"  Alarm  !  alarm  !  alarm !  "  cried 
he,  as  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 
The  assassins  passed  over  his  body ; 
two  remained  at  the  second  door,  and 
the  remaining  two  entered  the  bed- 
chamber, led  on  by  Maurevel.  By  the 
light  of  the  lamp  still  burning  upon 
the  table,  they  distinguished  the  bed, 
of  which  the  curtains  were  closed. 

uOh,  ho!"  said  the  lieutenant  of 
the  little  band,  "  he  has  left  off  snor- 
ing, it  seems." 

"Allans,  SMS/"  cried  Maurevel. 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  a  hoarse 
cry,  resembling  rather  the  roar  of  a 
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lion  than  any  human  accents,  issued 
from  behind  the  curtains,  which  the 
next  instant  were  torn  asunder.  A 
man  armed  with  a  cuirass,  and  his 
head  covered  with  one  of  those  salades, 
or  head-pieces,  that  come  down  to  the 
eyes,  appeared  seated  upon  the  bed,  a 
pistol  in  either  hand,  and  his  drawn 
sword  upon  his  knees.  No  sooner 
did  Maurevel  perceive  this  figure,  and 
recognise  the  features  of  De  Mouy, 
than  he  became  frightfully  pale,  his 
hair  bristled  up,  his  mouth  filled  with 
foam,  and  he  made  a  step  backwards, 
as  though  terrified  by  some  horrible 
and  unexpected  apparition.  At  the 
same  moment  the  armed  figure  rose 
from  its  seat  and  made  a  step  for- 
wards, so  that  the  assailed  seemed  to 
be  pursuing,  and  the  assailant  to  fly. 

u  Ah!  villain,"  exclaimed  De  Mouy, 
in  the  hollow  tones  of  suppressed  fury, 
"  do  you  come  to  kill  me  as  you  killed 
my  father?' 

The  two  men  who  had  accompanied 
Maurevel  into  the  chamber  alone  heard 
these  terrible  words  ;  but  as  they  were 
spoken,  De  Mouy's  pistol  had  been 
brought  to  a  level  with  Maurevel's 
head.  Maurevel  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  at  the  very  moment  that  De 
Mouy  pulled  the  trigger.  The  bullet 
passed  over  him,  and  one  of  the  guards 
who  stood  behind,  and  who  had  been 
uncovered  by  his  movement,  received 
it  in  his  heart.  At  the  same  instant 
Maurevel  fired,  but  the  ball  rebounded 
from  De  Mouyfs  cuirass.  Then  De 
Mouy,  with  one  blow  of  his  heavy 
sword,  split  the  skull  of  the  other 
soldier,  and,  turning  upon  Maurevel, 
attacked  him  furiously.  The  combat 
was  terrible  but  short.  At  the  fourth 
pass  Maurevel  felt  the  cold  steel  in 
his  throat ;  he  uttered  a  stifled  cry, 
fell  backwards,  and,  in  falling,  over- 
turned the  lamp.  Immediately  De 
Mouy,  profiting  by  the  darkness,  and 
vigorous  and  active  as  one  of  Homer's 
heroes,  rushed  into  the  outer  room, 
cut  down  one  of  the  guards,  pushed 
aside  the  other,  and,  passing  like  a 
thunderbolt  between  the  two  men  sta- 
tioned at  the  door  of  the  antechamber, 
received  their  fire  without  injury.  He 
had  still  got  a  loaded  pistol,  besides 
the  sword  which  he  so  well  knew  how 
to  handle.  For  one  second  he  hesi- 
tated whether  he  should  take  refuge 
in  Monsieur  d'Alencon's  apartment, 
the  door  of  which,  he  thought,  was 
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just  then  opened,  or  whether  he  should 
endeavour  to  leave  the  Louvre.  De- 
ciding upon  the  latter  course,  he 
sprang  down  the  stairs,  ten  steps  at  a 
time,  reached  the  wicket,  uttered  the 
password,  and  darted  out. 

"  Go  up-stairs,"  he  shouted  as  he 
passed  the  guardhouse ;  u  they  are 
slaying  there  for  the  king's  account." 
And  before  he  could  be  pursued,  he 
had  disappeared  in  the  Rue  du  Coq, 
without  having  received  a  scratch. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  time  that 
Catharine  had  said  to  De  Nancey — 
44  Remain  here  ;  I  will  go  myself  to  see 
what  is  occurring." 

44  But,  madam,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain, '4  the  danger  to  which  your 
Majesty  might  be  exposed  compels 
me  to  follow." 

44  Remain  here,  sir,"  said  Catha- 
rine, in  a  more  imperative  tone  than 
before.  u  A  higher  power  than  that 
of  the  sword  watches  over  the  safety 
of  kings." 

The  captain  obeyed.  Catharine 
took  a  lamp,  thrust  her  naked  feet 
into  velvet  slippers,  entered  the  cor- 
ridor, which  was  still  full  of  smoke, 
and  advanced,  cold  and  unmoved, 
towards  the  apartment  of  the  King  of 
Navarre.  All  was  again  dead  silence. 
Catharine  reached  the  outer  door  of 
Henry's  rooms,  and  passed  into  the 
antechamber,  where  Orthon  was  lying, 
still  insensible. 

44  Ah,  ha !  "  said  she,  u  here  is  the 
page  to  begin  with ;  a  little  further 
we  shall  doubtless  find  the  master." 
And  she  passed  through  the  second 
room. 

Then  her  foot  struck  against  a 
corpse :  it  was  that  of  the  soldier 
whose  skull  had  been  split.  He  was 
quite  dead.  Three  paces  further  she 
found  the  lieutenant :  a  ball  in  his 
breast,  and  the  death-rattle  in  his 
throat.  Finally,  near  the  bed,  lay  a 
man  bleeding  profusely  from  a  double 
wound  that  had  gone  completely 
through  his  throat.  He  was  making 
violent  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  raise 
himself  from  the  ground.  This  was 
Maurevel. 

Catharine's  blood  ran  cold ;  she  saw 
the  bed  empty  ;  she  looked  round  the 
room,  and  sought  in  vain  amongst  the 
three  bodies  that  lay  weltering  upon 
the  floor,  that  of  him  whom  she  would 
fain  have  seen  there.  Maurevel  re- 
cognised her ;  his  eyes  became  horri- 


bly dilated,  aud  he  held  out  his  arms 
with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

41  Well,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice, 
44  where  is  he  ?  What  has  become  of 
him?  AVretch!  have  you  let  him 
escape  ? " 

Maurevel  endeavoured  to  articu- 
late ;  but  an  unintelligible  hissing, 
which  issued  from  his  wound,  was  the 
only  sound  he  could  give  forth  ;  a  red- 
dish froth  fringed  his  lips,  and  he 
shook  his  head  in  sign  of  impotence 
and  suffering. 

44  But  speak,  then!"  cried  Catha- 
rine ;  "  speak,  if  it  be  only  to  say  one 
word." 

Maurevel  pointed  to  his  wound, 
and  again  littered  some  inarticulate 
sounds,  made  an  effort  which  ended 
in  a  hoarse  rattle,  and  swooned  away. 
Catharine  then  looked  around  her : 
she  was  surrounded  by  the  dead  and 
the  dying ;  blood  was  flowing  in 
streams  over  the  floor,  and  a  gloomy 
silence  prevailed  in  the  apartment. 
She  spoke  once  more  to  Maurevel, 
but  he  could  not  hear  her  voice  ;  this 
time  he  remained  not  only  silent,  but 
motionless.  Whilst  stooping  over  him, 
Catharine  perceived  the  corner  of  a 
paper  protruding  from  the  breast  of 
his  doublet :  it  was  the  order  to  arrest 
Henry.  The  queen-mother  seized  it, 
and  hid  it  in  her  bosom.  Then,  in 
despair  at  the  failure  of  her  murderous 
project,  she  called  the  captain  of  her 
guard,  ordered  the  dead  men  to  be 
removed,  and  that  Maurevel,  who  still 
lived,  should  be  conveyed  to  his  house. 
She  moreover  particularly  command- 
ed that  the  king  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

44  Oh  !"  murmured  she,  as  she  re- 
entered  her  apartment,  her  head 
bowed  upon  her  breast,  4'  he  has 
again  escaped  me !  Surely  the  hand 
of  God  protects  this  man.  He  will 
reign  !  he  will  reign ! " 

Then,  as  she  opened  the  door  of 
her  bedroom,  she  passed  her  hand 
over  her  forehead,  and  composed  her 
features-  into  a  smile. 

44  "What  was  the  matter,  madam?" 
enquired  all  her  ladies,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Madame  de  Sauve,  who 
was  too  anxious  and  agitated  to  ask 
questions. 

44  Nothing,"  replied  Catharine  ; 
"  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  nothing 
else." 

4 'Oh!"  suddenly  exclaimed  Ma- 
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dame  de  Sauve,  pointing  to  the  ground 
with  her  linger,  "  each  one  of  your 
Majesty's  footsteps  leaves  a  trace  of 
blood  upon  the  carpet !  " 

Thrice  foiled  in  her  designs  upon 
Henry's  life,  the  queen-mother  does 
not  yet  give  in.  Henry,  whom  the 
king  has  reproached  with  his  igno- 
rance of  falconry,  has  asked  the  Duke 
of  Alencon  to  procure  him  a  book  on 
that  subject.  Catharine  hears  of  this 
request,  and  gives  D' Alencon  a  book 
of  the  kind  required — a  rare  and  va- 
luable work,  but  of  which  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  are  stuck  together,  appa- 
rently from  age,  in  reality  by  poison. 
The  idea  is  old,  but  its  application  is 
novel  and  very  effective.  The  queen- 
mother  convinces  D'Alcucon  that 
Henry  is  playing  him  false,  and  the 
duke  places  the  fatal  book  in  the  King 
of  Navarre's  room  during  his  absence, 
being  afraid  to  give  it  into  his  hands. 
He  then  re-enters  his  apartment, 
hears  Henry,  as  he  thinks,  return  to 
his,  and  passes  half  an  hour  in  the 
agonies  of  suspense  and  terror.  To 
escape  from  himself  and  his  reflec- 
tions, he  goes  to  visit  his  brother 
Charles.  We  have  only  space  for  a 
very  short  extract,  showing  the  fright- 
ful and  unexpected  result  of  Catha- 
rine's atrocious  scheme. 

Charles  was  seated  at  a  table  in 
a  large  carved  arm-chair :  his  back 
was  turned  to  the  door  by  which 
Francis  had  entered,  and  he  appeared 
absorbed  in  some  very  interesting 
occupation.  The  duke  approached  on 
tiptoe ;  Charles  was  reading. 

"  Pardieu  I "  exclaimed  the  king 
on  a  sudden,  "  this  is  an  admirable 
book.  I  have  heard  speak  of  it,  but 
I  knew  not  that  a  copy  existed  in 
France." 

D'Alencon  made  another  step  in 
advance. 

"  Curse  the  leaves  ! "  cried  the 
king,  putting  his  thumb  to  his  lips, 
and  pressing  it  on  the  page  he  had 
just  read,  in  order  to  detach  it  from 
the  one  he  was  about  to  read ;  u  one 
would  think  they  had  been  stuck 
together  on  purpose,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal from  men's  eyes  the  wonders  they 
contain." 

D'Alencon  made  a  bound  forwards. 
The  book  Charles  was  reading  was 
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the  one  he  had  left  in  Henry's  room. 
A  cry  of  horror  escaped  him. 

u  Ha  !  is  it  you,  D'Alencon?"  said 
Charles  ;  "  come  here  and  look  at  the 
most  admirable  treatise  on  falconry 
that  was  ever  produced  by  the  pen  of 
man." 

D'Alencon's  first  impulse  was  to 
snatch  the  book  from  his  brother's 
hands ;  but  an  infernal  thought  pa- 
ralysed the  movement— a  frightful 
smile  passed  over  his  pallid  lips  ;  he 
drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  if 
something  dazzled  him.  Then  gra- 
dually recovering  himself — 

"  Sire,"  said  he  to  the  king,  "  how 
can  this  book  have  come  into  your 
Majesty's  hands  ?  " 

"  In  the  most  simple  manner  pos- 
sible. I  went  up  just  now  to  Hen- 
riot's  room,  to  see  if  he  was  ready  to 
go  a-hawking.  He  was  not  there,  but 
in  his  stead  I  found  this  treasure, 
which  I  brought  down  with  me'  to 
read  at  my  ease." 

And  the  king  put  his  thumb  to  his 
lips  and  turned  another  page. 

"  Sire,"  stammered  D'Alencon,  who 
felt  a  horrible  anguish  come  over  him, 
u  Sire,  I  came  to  tell  you " 

"  Let  me  finish  this  chapter,  Fran- 
cis," interrupted  Charles.  u  You  shall 
tell  me  whatever  you  like  afterwards. 
I  have  read  fifty  pages  already,  or 
devoured  them,  I  should  rather  say." 

"  He  has  tasted  the  poison  twenty- 
five  times !"  thought  Francis.  "  My 
brother  is  a  dead  man." 

He  wiped,  with  his  trembling  hand, 
the  chill  dew  that  stood  upon  his 
brow,  and  waited,  as  the  king  had 
commanded,  till  the  chapter  was  fin- 
ished. 

The  end  of  Charles  IX.  is  well 
known.  A  dreadful  complaint,  a  sweat 
of  blood,  which  many  historians  at- 
tribute to  poison,  and  which  the  Hu- 
guenots maintained  to  be  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  him  by  Heaven  for 
the  massacre  of  their  brethren,  ren- 
dered the  latter  months  of  his  life  a 
period  of  horrible  torture.  At  his 
death,  Henry,  having  every  thing  to 
dread  from  the  animosity  of  Catharine, 
and  from  that  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
Charles's  successor,  fled  from  Paris, 
and  took  refuge  in  his  kingdom  of 
Navarre. 
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"  BARON  STEIX,"  says 
u  has  been  too  little  known  ; 
unquestionably,  considering  what  he 
was  to  Prussia,  and  through  Prussia 
to  Europe,  at  the  most  important  crisis 
of  recent  history,  he  is  too  little  LMwm 
still.  Warfetfcfct  Plainly,  in  the 
first  place,  because  he  had  the  luMbr 
to*  to  be  a  German  statesman,  and 
not  a  French  one :— these  French  do 
make  such  a  nofce  in  the  world,  put*? 
with  real  cannons,  partly  with  artifi- 
cial volcanoes  and  puerile  py  rotechny 
of  all  kinds,  that  a  MM  cannot  live 
and  have  ears  without  hearing  about 
thtau  Celebrity  is,  indeed,  a  very 
cheap  affair,  acCvrxliug  to  the  FnaA 
fashion:  restlessness  and  recklessness 
are  the  main  elements  of  it.  Only 
k.;-  >--.-.-::  -  -  :.  >; 

h. ^_^ ^\.        «.•-».  1      *Wj*. 

streperousry ,  MM  t»e 
must  at  length  be  converted.    As  to 
real  character  a»*  •iKHtiil  worth, 
••I  •Ml   Ml   rifl  •«•  ^ 


partly  by  the  virtue,  p«tiy  by  the 
vice,  of  the  people  to  whom  they  be- 
long; for  the  people  in  general  are 
not  a  noise-making  people—  this  is 
the  virtue  —  and  the  German  govern- 
ment—this is  the  vice  —  are  timid  and 
eschew  fiMfcilj.  The  Baron  von 
Stein  was  one  of  these  hot,  growing, 
impetuous, 


litical  Luther,  as  he  has  most  justly 
been  called  ;  but  he  had  the  misfor- 


tune to  belong  to  * 
dreamed  of 


who  neTer 
any  thing 


of  the  moon,  and  beyond  it: 
served  a  good,  pious,  ik  decent^mas- 
ter,  the  late  Frederick  William  III.  , 
who,  when  he  was  miit,  (like  a  good 
ChrfetianO  was  more  mdmed  to  » 

and 


, 

five  a  great  U^.    Thea,  in 
to  this,  comes  the  great  and 


i»  IMS,  comes  lae  great  aaa  autaon- 
tanveextmgufeatr  of  an  German  po- 

fitira]  iMi»t*tin»    tk»  Crasraon*-- 


, 

;••-::.:•  -.:  .  :  A;  .-s:';  V .-.•.--.  -  '  : 
was  a  saint?  Yes,  verily;  and  M. 
Ttuers,  and  the  hot  war-spirits  in 
FnusK-e,  know  ii  very  well :  but  asfor 


w9  neither  see  itself;  MT 

having  eyes  to  see  for  it. 

~ 


S. 

>• 
-  ^ 
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for  the  sturdy  oM  Fm- 
declared  IMBLI  of  the 


ualess  by  Mjuto*»  though  MS  ale 
epitome  of  Ae 
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sources,  that  a  knowledge  of  such  a 
German  statesman  as  Stein  can  be 
obtained :  and  these  sources 
from  the  same  evil  influence  of  the 
censorship,  are  necessarily  very  im- 
perfect ;  the  men  who  knew  Stein, 
and  were  in  possession  of  correspond- 
ence and  other  papers  that  might 
illustrate  his  life,  are  all  marked  men ; 
to  the  government  of  the  bureaucracy 
svsptfted  men — men  who  had,  many 
of  them,  like  the  Baron  himself,  been, 
immediately  after  the  peace,  subject- 
ed to  the  most  odious  kinds  of  moral, 
and  sometimes  corporeal,  persecution. 
Their  publications,  of  course,  were 
watched  with  peculiar  jealousy  by  the 
Argus-eyed  censorship ;  and  we  may 
always  be  sure  that  what  they  do  tell 
nly  the  half  of  what  they  might 
have  told  us,  had  they  dared  to  speak 
out.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
English  reader  will  perhaps  be  obliged 
to  us  for  taking  the  trouble  to  sketch 
out  a  short  outline  of  the  life  and 
temper  of  Baron  Stein  from  such 
scanty  materials  as  time  and  chance 
have  thrown  in  our  way  ;  and  he  will, 
at  the  same  time,  pardon  the  great 
deficiencies  that  must  necessarily  ex- 
ist in  the  execution  of  such  a  work.* 
Henry  Frederick  Charles,  of  and  at 
Stein,  (torn  and  zum  Stein :)  was  bora 
in  the  year  1757,  of  an  old  and  noble 
family  "at  Xassau  on  the  Lahn.  His 
father  belonged  to  that  higher  class  of 
nobility,  according  to  the  old  German- 
constitution,  who  held  immediately 
of  the  Empire,  (Keichs  :  unniittelbare 
und  Landbarfreie,) — a  descent  which 
had  perhaps  a  not  unimportant  effect 
in  influencing  the  position  which  Stein 
afterwards  assumed:  for  while  the 
Baron  always  acted  in  the  spirit  rather 
of  the  middle  classes  than  of  the 
princes  and  their  courts,  and  indeed 
often  indulged  in  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  contempt  for  the  whole 
body  of  princes  in  Germany,  he  never 
forgot  his  own  character  as  a  free  and 
independent  baron  of  the  German 


empire,  and  was,  notwithstanding 
the  popular  character  of  his  great 
measures,  in  his  tone  of  mind  as  much 
aristocratic  as  democratic.  In- 
tended by  his  father  to  take  office 
under  the  Imperial  government,  he  was 
sent  first  to  Gottingen  to  study  public 
law  and  history,  and  then  to  Wetx- 
lar,  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  chamber ; 
but  the  name  of  the  Empire  in  those 
days  had  already  lost  its  power  over 
the  minds  of  ambitious  youth.  Fre- 
derick the  Great  was  the  guiding 
star  of  the  time ;  and,  as  if  pro- 
phetic of  the  death-blow  that  awaited 
the  crumbling  old  edifice  from  the 
hand  of  Xapoleon  in  1806,  Stein,  so 
early  as  1780,  entered  the  Prussian 
service  as  director  of  the  mines  (Berg- 
nrfft)  at  Wetter,  in  Westphalia.  In 
we  find  him  ambassador  at 
Asehaffenburg.  He  was  then  made 
president  of  aU  the  Westphalian 
chambers,  and  in  active  connexion 
with  this  province  we  find  him  remain- 
ing till  1804,  when,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Struensee,  one  of  the  Prus- 
sian ministers,  he  was  called  to  Ber- 
lin, and  made  minister  of  finance  and 
of  trade  and  commerce  by  Frederick 
William  HI.  In  this  capacity  he 
remained  till  the  opening  of  the'year 
1807,  when,  as  the  Conversations  Ltxi- 
kon  asserts,  being  at  Konigsberg  with 
the  king,  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  »•  on 
account  of  some  differences  with  the 
cabinet"  he  resigned  his  situation,  and 
retired  to  his  estates  in  Nassau.  We 
notice  this  retirement  and  the  alleged 
cause  of  it  particularly,  because,  as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Stein,  with 
all  his  talent,  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  a  peculiar  temper,  and  not  so 
easily  to  be  managed  on  many  occa- 
sions as  he  was  both  willing  and  able 
to  manage  others.  However,  what- 
ever the  cause  of  the  resignation  might 
be,  Frederick  William  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  these  were  not 
times  when  Prussia  could  want  the 
services  of  any  man  of  real  talent  and 


*  Besides  the  correspondence  of  Munster  and  Gagern,  which  refer  only  to  the 
latter  put  of  Stein  s  life,  from  1S11  to  his  death,  we  have  only  a  notice  in  the 
CMMMiMtiiMU  Lejribm,  and  a  short  biographical  sketch  by  Arndt,  (the  Baron's 
secretary,)  appended  to  his  JVtmMnn^ea,  (Leipsag,  1840,)  to  guide  us  in  the 
early  part  of  Stein's  career.  There  are  also  some  notices  in  the  body  of  Antdt's 
Ittmnintmon,  in  Yarnhagen's  Memoirs,  and  in  some  others,  none  ol  which,  how- 
erer,  go  farther  back  than  the  year  1S11. 
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energy ;  and  accordingly,  (some  say  on 
the  recommendation  of  Napoleon,)  so 
early  as  the  harvest  of  that  same  year, 
he  called  the  baron  back  and  made 
him  prime-minister.  Here  was  a  situ- 
ation worthy  of  a  great  man  ;  Prus- 
sia, after  the  battle  of  Jena,  over- 
thrown, prostrate,  and  bleeding  be- 
neath the  iron  tramp  of  insolent 
France.  How  to  convert  this  Prussia 
into  the  Prussia  that  in  a  few  years 
afterwards  was  destined  to  be  a 
chief  instrument  employed  by  Provi- 
dence in  the  overthrow  of  the  general 
European  tyrant — here  was  a  pro- 
blem ! — one  worthy  of  the  worthiest 
man  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Great 
Frederick  could  find ;  and  most  wor  • 
thily  did  the  Baron  von  Stein  execute 
the  mission.  The  reforms  which  he 
boldly  planned,  and  no  less  boldly 
executed,  in  that  critical  year  1808, 
followed  out  as  they  were  by  his 
able  successor,  Count  Hardenberg, 
are  sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  modern  statesmen.  He 
actually  changed  a  nation  of  serfs,  by 
a  single  bloodless  blow,  into  a  free 
people ;  he  did  that  for  Prussia,  mo- 
rally and  socially,  which  Frederick 
the  Great  had  done  only  geographi- 
cally; he  caused  it  to  rank  side  by 
side  with  the  more  civilized  and  ad- 
vanced, as  opposed  to  the  semi- bar- 
barous (Russia)  and  stationary  or 
retrograde  (Austria  and  Spain)  powers 
of  Europe.  To  detail  at  large  the 
important  social  changes  thus  effected 
in  a  single  year  by  this  most  energetic 
man,  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
biographical  purpose  here,  and  pre- 
vent us  from  making  such  a  free  use 
as  we  should  desire  of  the  correspond- 
ence published  by  Von-Gagern  and 
Hormayr.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  short  quotation 
from  Mr  Alison's  sixth  volume ;  and 
may  refer  the  reader,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  more  detailed  and  yet 
succinct  statement  of  the  same  matter 
given  by  Mr  Russell — Tour  in  Ger- 
many, vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

"  So  clearly  were  his  ideas  formed, 
and  so  decided  his  conviction  as  to  the 
only  means  which  remained  of  reinstat- 
ing the  public  affairs,  that  he  commenced 
at  once  a  vigorous,  but  yet  cautious 
system  of  amelioration ;  and,  only  four 
days  after  his  appointment  as  Minister 


of  the  Interior,  a  royal  decree  appeared, 
which  introduced  a  salutary  reform  into 
the  constitution. 

"  By  this  ordinance,  the  peasants  and 
burghers  obtained  the  right,  hitherto 
confined  to  the  nobles,  of  acquiring  and 
holding  landed  property,  while  they  in 
their  turn  were  permitted,  without  losing 
caste,  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  Landholders  were 
allowed,  under  reservation  of  the  rights 
of  their  creditors,  to  separate  their 
estates  into  distinct  parcels,  and  alienate 
them  to  different  persons.  Every  spe- 
cies of  slavery,  whether  contracted  by 
birth,  marriage,  or  agreement,  was  pro- 
hibited subsequent  to  the  llth  Novem- 
ber 1810 ;  and  every  servitude,  corifa, 
or  obligation  of  service  or  rent,  other 
than  those  founded  on  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty or  express  agreement,  was  for 
ever  abolished.  By  a  second  ordinance, 
published  six  weeks  afterwards,  certain 
important  franchises  were  conferred  on 
municipalities.  By  this  wise  decree, 
which  is  in  many  respects  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  Prussian  burghs,  it  was 
provided  that  the  burghers  should  enjoy 
councillors  of  their  own  election,  for 
regulating  all  local  and  municipal  con- 
cerns :  that  a  third  of  the  number 
should  go  out  by  rotation,  and  be 
renewed  by  an  election  every  year ; 
that  the  council  thus  chosen  should 
assemble  twice  a-year  to  deliberate  on 
the  public  affairs  ;  that  two  burgomas- 
ters should  be  at  the  head  of  the  magis- 
tracy, one  of  whom  should  be  chosen  by 
the  king  from  a  list  of  three  presented, 
and  the  other  by  the  councillors ;  and 
that  the  police  of  the  burgh  should  be 
administered  by  a  syndic  appointed  for 
twelve  years,  and  who  should  also  have 
a  seat  in  the  municipal  council.  The 
administration  of  the  Haute  Police,  or 
that  connected  with  the  state,  was  re- 
served to  Government.  By  a  third 
ordinance,  an  equally  important  altera- 
tion was  made  in  favour  of  the  nume- 
rous class  of  debtors,  whom  the  public 
calamities  had  disabled  from  performing 
their  engagements,  by  prohibiting  all 
demand  for  the  capital  sums  till  the 
24th  June  1810,  providing  at  the  same 
time  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the 
interest,  under  pain  of  losing  the  benefit 
of  the  ordinance.  Thus  at  the  very 
moment  that  France,  during  the  intoxi- 
cation consequent  on  the  triumphs  of 
Jena  and  Friedland,  was  losing  the  last 
remnant  of  the  free  institutions  which 
had  been  called  into  existence  during 


1845.] 

the  fervour  and  crimes  of  the  Revolution, 
Prussia,  amidst  the  humiliation  of  un- 
precedented disasters,  and  when  groan- 
ing under  the  weight  of  foreign  chains, 
was  silently  relaxing  the  fetters  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  laying  the  foundation, 
in  a  cautious  and  guiltless  reformation 
of  experienced  grievances,  for  the  future 
erection  of  those  really  free  institutions 
•which  can  never  be  established  on  any 
other  bases  than  those  of  justice,  order, 
and  religion." 

But  Stein  was  too  fierce  and  fiery  a 
spirit,    not  merely  too   ardent,   but 
too  open   and  reckless   a  "  French- 
hater,"    to   remain   long  as   prime- 
minister  of  Prussia  under  such  a  suspi- 
cious and  jealous-eyed  master-general 
of  continental  police    as  Napoleon. 
An  intercepted  letter  revealed  Stein's 
sentiments   to  the  French  ;    and  by 
order  of  Napoleon,    Hardenberg,    a 
man  of  a  more  smooth  and  polite  ex- 
terior, (though  as  true  a  German  at 
heart,)  was  nominated  in  his  place. 
The  reforming  baron,   after  felling  a 
few  gigantic  trees,  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render the  work  of  perfect  clearing  of 
the  social  forest  to  a  not  unworthy 
successor,    himself   retiring,    or    (to 
speak  more  properly)  being  banished 
to  Prague.    There  he  lay  in  a  conve- 
nient central  position,  like  a  lion  nurs- 
ing his  wrath,  ready  to  start  off  in  any 
direction — back  to  Prussia,  south  to 
Vienna,     north    to    Petersburg,    or 
wherever  any  thing  substantial,  by 
word  or  deed,  was  likely  to  be  done 
against  the  man  whom  his  soul  hated 
with  an  intensity  of  moral  indigna- 
tion truly  grand,  even  out-Bluchering 
Blucher.     Stein  indeed  hated  Napo- 
leon, not  for  one  good  reason  only, 
but  for  four:  first,  as  he  was  a  French- 
man, vainglorious  and  false  ;  second, 
as  he  was  a  conqueror ;  third,  as  he 
was  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor;  fourth, 
as  he  was  a  godless  man  and  a  hea- 
then.     In  Prague,    therefore,   Stein 
remained,   in  company  with  Justus 
Eumer,  the  banished  Elector  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Karl  von  Nostez,  and  many 
French  emigrants,   as  it  were  in  a 
secret- burning    focus,     and    hidden 
metropolis   of   anti-Gallican  spirit,* 
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for  a  few  years,  waiting  not  patient- 
ly, but,  in  his  fashion,  with  extreme 
impatience,  for  the  coming  of  the 
great  day  of  political  retribution,  in 
which  he  believed  as  firmly  as  in 
God,  and  in  the  last  judgment.  Ger- 
man writers  speak  with  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm of  the  "  nodes  ccenceque 
deum" — "diegottlichenAbende"  which, 
with  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  other  choice 
spirits,  Stein  spent  in  this  important 
period,  when  events  no  less  unex- 
pected than  great  were  knocking  at 
the  door.  It  must  have  been  a  god- 
like treat,  indeed,  in  these  terrible 
times,  when  a  man  in  Germany  could 
hardly  draw  his  breath  for  fear  of 
Davoust,  to  have  seen  launched  from 
the  dark,  fiery,  Saracenic  eyes  of 
Deutschland's  political  Luther,  those 
"thundering  figurations " f  of  in- 
dignant German  hate,  which  were 
soon  to  be  followed  by  a  tempest  of 
more  indignant  cannon  -  balls  ;  but 
few  and  feeble,  amid  the  barrenness 
of  German  political  literature,  are 
the  voices  from  those  prophetic  times 
that  have  been  wafted  to  British  ears. 
The  following  short  notices  from 
Varnhagen  von  Ense  are  all  that  we 
have  been  able  to  recover. 

"Stein  lived  at  Prague  in  a  very 
retired  manner  ;  for  though  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  most  noble  families,  by 
ancient  family  connexions,  and  by  social 
position,  he  made  great  demands  on 
those  whom  he  admitted  to  his  intimacy. 
German  truth  and  honour,  scientific 
culture,  decision  and  firmness  of  charac- 
ter, and,  if  possible,  talent  and  wit,  were 
qualities  not  easily  found  combined ;  but 
such  a  combination  he  required  to  secure 
his  friendship  and  respect.  He  was 
often  forced,  indeed,  to  content  himself 
with  some  one  of  these  qualities  sepa- 
rately ;  and  for  myself,  my  principal 
recommendation  to  his  notice  consisted, 
I  suppose,  in  my  having  travelled  a 
good  deal  in  Germany,  in  my  having 
been  at  Paris  and  seen  Napoleon,  and, 
more  than  all,  in  my  having  fought 
against  the  tyrant.  When  introduced 
to  him  first,  I  was  at  once  struck  by 
something  abrupt  in  his  manner  ;  it 
seemed  to  me  he  was  a  person  who  in 


*  In  Prag  halten  sich  die  stdrksten  Mdchte  und  Autriche  zum  Hassen  gegen 
Napoleon  Zugammengehauft. — VARNHAGEN  TON  ENSE,  iii.  195,  first  edition, 
f  "  Donmrschwangere  Fulgurationer" — HOKMATR,  in  the  Lebensbilder,  i.  63. 
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every  tbing  he  did  or  said,  asserted  his 
own  superiority  to  the  mass  of  mankind, 
and  was  accustomed  to  work  in  all 
things  without  respect  for  time,  place, 
or  person.  There  was  at  the  same  time 
an  unconstrained  simplicity  about  him, 
and  an  utter  want  of  pride  and  pretence 
in  his  manner.  In  conversation  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  matters  of  social  economy, 
he  was  most  animated  and  most  instruc- 
tive ;  once  started  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  he  was  carried  along  irresistibly 
by  his  own  enthusiasm  ;  and  any  igno- 
rance displayed,  or  doubt  expressed,  by 
those  with  whom  he  agreed,  only  served 
as  a  spur  to  set  his  ideas  more  on  the 
gallop.  And  he  would  go  with  the  most 
admirable  patience  into  long  details  of 
fact,  in  order  to  bring  round  his  adver- 
sary to  his  opinion.  I  was  struck  par- 
ticularly by  the  decidedly  polemical 
character  of  his  remarks  :  ever  and 
anon  he  drew  this  or  the  other  Prussian 
statesman  into  the  argument,  and  in 
criticising  severely  their  conduct,  seemed 
not  seldom  to  give  as  much  ease  to  his 
own  heart  as  instruction  to  me.  His 
whole  manner  was  such  as  in  the  Oppo- 
sition side  of  a  British  Parliament  might 
have  produced  the  most  extraordinary 
effects.  In  his  extreme  fits  of  eloquent 
indignation,  a  sort  of  convulsive  tremor 
would  seize  his  whole  voice  and  move- 
ments ;  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  and  could 
scarcely  bring  out  his  words  with  the  due 
articulation.  But  immediately  there- 
after he  would  become  calm  again ;  and 
with  what  a  breadth  and  penetration 
of  glance  did  he  then  look  through  his 
adversary,  reading  every  secret  objec- 
tion on  his  countenance,  and  preparing 
a  new  and  more  terrible  onset  to  carry 
the  citadel  of  his  doubts  by  storm !  To 
converse  with  him  was  indeed  to  carry 
on  a  continued  battle;  for  it  pleased  him, 
even  when  the  person  with  whom  he 
conversed  for  the  moment  agreed  with 
him,  to  consider  him  as  an  adversary, 
and  to  argue  with  him  as  in  all  points  a 
decided  opponent  of  his  views :  always, 
however,  without  any  ill-will  or  the  least 
personal  feeling.  This  sort  of  animated 
irritation  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to 
Stein's  conversation ;  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  in  particular,  was  quite 
charmed  with  the  roughness  and  blunt- 
ness  of  his  manner  ;  for,  except  by  a 
slight  admixture  of  humour,  Stein  never 
attempted  to  tame  the  rudeness  of  his 
address,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  august  personages. 

"  In  literature,  his  taste  was  decidedly 


anti-speculative,  although  rather  practi- 
cal. Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  were 
the  men  of  his  heart;  he  had  a  high 
opinion  of  Niebuhr,  both  as  a  historian 
and  as  a  practical  statesman :  Heeren 
he  praised  and  recommended  as  the 
rough  and  practical :  Fichte  gained  his 
good  opinion  by  his  patriotic  addresses 
to  the  German  people ;  but  for  philo- 
sophy in  general  he  had  no  taste  : 
Schleiermacher's  philosophical  religion 
was  too  subtle  for  him,  and,  in  respect  of 
orthodoxy,  more  than  suspicious  ;  and 
the  most  famous  recent  German  specu- 
lators he  declared  plainly  MAD.  But 
of  all  the  writers  of  the  time,  his  sympa- 
thies drew  him  most  strongly  towards 
Arndt.  When  the  second  part  of  this 
writer's  Spirit  of  the  Age  appeared,  I 
found  him  continually  (on  the  eve  of 
the  Russian  expedition)  in  a  state  of  the 
most  violent  irritation  and  excitement. 
He  would  seize  the  sheets  as  they  were 
lying  beside  him,  and  read  out  the  most 
violent  passages  to  me,  always  with 
increasing  vehemence.  But  seldom 
could  he  finish  a  whole  page  continu- 
ously, so  strongly  did  the  fit  of  mingled 
indignation  and  exultation  seize  him,  so 
necessary  was  it  for  him  to  give  vent 
to  his  own  boiling  feelings  by  irregular 
interjections.  '  Since  Burke,'  said  he, 
'  no  such  genuine  political  eloquence  has 
appeared,  no  truth  that  so  cuts  its  way 
to  the  heart ! '  He  then  recommended 
Arndt 's  style  to  my  imitation.  *  In 
this  way  you  may  attempt  something — 
facts! — facts!  —  and  not  speculative 
phrases  !  Do  you  understand  me,  Herr 
Metaphysics  ?  ' 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  inti- 
mately Stein's  impetuousness  and  vio- 
lence of  disposition  were  connected  with 
his  bodily  organization.  He  asked  me 
once  what  was  the  number  of  my  pulses ; 
and,  on  hearing  my  answer,  held  out  his 
hand  to  me,  and  with  a  smile  requested 
that  I  would  count  his.  There  were 
about  a  hundred  in  the  minute.  This 
number,  he  assured  me,  was  the  common 
rate  of  his  pulse  when  in  perfect  health  : 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  looked  on 
this  gallop  of  his  blood  as  a  sort  of 
charter  from  nature,  entitling  him  to 
be  more  passionate  and  violent,  without 
offence,  than  other  men." 

This  is  a  most  characteristic  pas- 
sage, and  introduces  us  into  the  inner 
nature  of  the  man  more  than  a  whole 
chapter  of  dissertation.  Verily,  a 
Luther  in  every  line! — a  fitful,  im- 
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pulsive,  and  tempestuous — a  glowing 
and  a  volcanic  spirit — a  most  decided, 
despotic,  and  iron  willed  German — a 
man  altogether  worthy  t.o  hate  Napo- 
leon with  a  perfect  hatred,  as  Luther 
did  the  Pope,  and  to  march  to  Paris 
as  the  true  heart's  brother  of  that 
hot  old  septuagenarian  hussar,  Marshal 
Blucher.  One  thing  we  have  omitted 
in  the  above  extract  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  and  yet  we  must  allude  to 
it  with  a  passing  word.  During  the 
three  years  of  his  residence  at  Prague, 
Stein  employed  himself  assiduously 
in  the  study  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, following  it  minutely  through 
all  its  phases,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Moniteur.  His  opinion,  therefore, 
on  this  subject,  is  well  worth  register- 
ing ;  and  we  give  the  following  two 
sentences  on  the  subject,  not  from 
Varnhagen,  but  from  Von  Gagern's 
correspondence,  (8th  June  1825.) — 

"  Mounier  wrote  on  '  Des  Causes  qui 
ont  emp§ch£  les  Franqais  d'etre  Libres.' 
To  me  they  seem  very  simple.  Incon- 
siderate ministers,  who  called  together 
an  assembly  of  700  Frenchmen,  with- 
out having  arranged  the  form  of  their 
deliberations,  the  organization  of  the 
persons  who  were  to  deliberate,  or  their 
respective  rights.  Then  shallow,  inex- 
perienced, vain  talkers,  Lameth,  Lafay- 
ette, and  Barrere,  &c.,  often  abused  for 
the  worst  purposes  by  persons  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  formed  the 
first  Assembly — murderers  and  robbers 
were  dominant  in  the  second." 

But  we  must  proceed  in  our  history 
of  Stein's  outward  fates.  When  Na- 
poleon, in  the  culminating  point  of  his 
vainglorious  exultation,  had  assem- 
bled the  monarchs  of  Germany  around 
him  at  Dresden  in  the  summer  of 
1812,  Stein  was  still  at  Prague,  and 
not  without  apprehensions  for  his 
personal  safety.  Napoleon  had  laid 
violent  hands  on,  and  butchered  many 
less  dangerous  enemies  in  Germany — 
witness  Palm  the  bookseller,  and  ho- 
nest Andrew  Hofer ;  and  a  German 
like  Stein  at  the  ear  of  Alexander  in 
the  year  of  1812,  was  equal  to  an 
army  of  60,000  men.  However,  by 
a  lucky  negligence  of  the  French 
spies,  the  baron  escaped  to  Russia, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
emperor,  and  was  in  Petersburg  du- 
ring that  eventful  winter;  a  much 
more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  French 


invaders  than  the  cautious  Kutusoff 
at  Moscow.  Here  he  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  no  less  fiery 
French-hater — the  man  whom  we  have 
seen  him  compare  with  Burke,  and 
who  was  henceforward  to  act  as  his 
secretary — Ernest  Maurice  ARNDT, 
the  author  of  the  well-known  na- 
tional song  u  Marshal  Blucher,"  and 
of  some  admirable  historical  sketches. 
From  his  u  Reminiscences"  we  ex- 
tract the  following  few  but  marked 
lines  of  portraiture  : — 

"  I  arrived  at  Petersburg  on  the  26th 
of  August,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  minister.  On  entering,  I  was 
immediately  struck  by  his  likeness  to 
my  old  philosophical  friend  Ficlite.  The 
same  figure,  short,  broad,  and  compact 
— the  same  forehead,  only  broader,  and 
more  sloping  backward — the  same  small 
sparkling  eyes,  the  same  powerful  nose 
— the  words  racy,  clear,  decided,  and 
going,  like  arrows  from  the  bow,  direct- 
ly to  the  mark.  And  I  soon  also  found 
the  same  inexorable  moral  sternness  of 
character,  only  with  the  difference  that 
always  must  exist  in  the  whole  manner 
of  being  between  a  practical  statesman 
and  a  speculative  philosopher.  In  Stein's 
face  there  were  two  distinct  worlds, 
different  and  contrary.  In  the  upper 
part  dwelt  the  bright  and  serene  gods, 
with  an  almost  uninterrupted  sway.  His 
magnificent  broad  forehead,  his  keen 
and  yet  kindly  eyes,  his  powerful  nose, 
proclaimed  conjoined  depth  and  com- 
mand. A  strange  contrast  to  this  was 
offered  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face  : 
The  mouth  was  too  small  and  delicate 
for  the  upper  region  ;  the  chin  also  was 
weak.  Here  common  mortals  had  their 
haunts — here  anger  and  passion  sported 
terribly — here  those  sudden  fits  of  im- 
petuousness  would  rage,  which,  how- 
ever, (thank  God,)  only  required  to  be 
firmly  met,  that  they  might  be  soothed. 
Strange,  truly,  was  it  to  behold  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  quivering  with 
excitement — the  little  mobile  mouth, 
with  fearful  celerity,  brimming  with  in- 
dignant indignation — and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  upper  region  remaining 
a  sunny  Olympus,  and  even  his  light- 
ning eyes  flashing  no  fear ;  one  part  of 
his  face  freeing  the  beholder  from  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  other.  On  other 
occasions,  when  no  violent  excitement 
moved  him,  every  feature,  every  ges- 
ture, and  every  word  of  this  noble  man 
breathed  honesty,  courage,  and  piety. 
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He  was  a  man  that  brought  from  his 
mother's  womb  the  instinct  and  the 
necessity  to  command.  He  was  a  born 
prince  and  king.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  must  be  first,  or  he  could  do  no- 
thing. His  whole  character  was  so 
peculiar  and  so  powerful,  that  he  could 
not  adapt  himself  to  other  people,  much 
less  subordinate.  Many  noble  men  have 
been  able  to  do  this,  but  Stein  decidedly 
could  not." 

These  notices  from  Arndt  and  Varn- 
hagen  will,  we  hope,  serve  to  bring  the 
reader  into  some  personal  familiarity 
with  the  man ;  in  what  follows,  the  pa- 
triot and  the  statesman  will  demand  our 
exclusive  attention.  The  correspon- 
dence with  Count  Miinster,  published 
by  Baron  Hormayr  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Lebensbilder,  com- 
mences with  a  letter  dated  6th  Octo- 
ber 1811,  when  Stein  was  still  in 
Prague.  From  it  we  shall  make  a 
short  extract,  putting  in  a  strong 
light  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Germany  produced  by  the  insulting 
despotism  of  Napoleon,  and  which 
was  the  main  cause  that  ultimately 
led  to  his  overthrow. 

"  Every  thing  here  is  based  on  mere 
force  and  oppression  of  every  kind. 
Napoleon's  endeavour  is  not,  like  that 
of  Augustus  Caesar,  to  bewitch  the 
world  into  the  belief  that  a  universal 
monarchy  is  the  best  thing  for  Europe ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  anxious 
to  seize  every  occasion,  by  haughty  de- 
meanour, rude  despotic  forms,  and  need- 
less irritation  of  every  noble  feeling,  to 
make  the  weight  of  the  tyranny  which 
he  has  superinduced  as  intolerable  as 
possible.  This  conduct  has  a  most 
beneficial  effect,' for  it  keeps  alive  in  the 
breasts  of  men  a  constant  indignation — 
a  striving  to  break  the  bonds  that  con- 
fine them.  Had  his  despotism  been  more 
mild,  Germany  might  have  slept  the 
sleep  of  death. 

"  But  the  spirit  of  indignation  thus 
awakened,  acts  not  only  against  the 
foreign  tyrant,  but  against  the  native 
princes,  in  whom  the  German  people 
now  see  either  dastardly  poltroons,  who, 
intent  only  on  their  own  preservation, 
and  deaf  to  every  feeling  of  honour  and 
duty,  seek  safety  in  their  heels ;  or  titled 
slaves  and  bailiffs,  who,  with  the  sub- 
stance and  the  life-blood  of  their  sub- 
jects, purchase  a  few  years'  lease  of  a 
beggarly  existence.  From  this  arises  a 
general  wish  for  a  constitution  based  on 
unity,  energy,  and  nationality  ;  and  any 
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great  man  who  should  be  able  to  give, 
or  rather  to  restore  us  such  a  nation- 
ality and  such  a  constitution,  would  be 
sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  character  of  those  who  now 
fill  the  petty  thrones  of  Germany,  cal- 
culated to  react  against  this  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction;  on  the  contrary,  every 
sort  of  extra  vileness,  weakness,  and 
low  sneaking  selfishness  prevails." 

The  contempt  here  expressed  for 
the  German  princes  was  (as  we  have 
said)  very  characteristic  of  Stein — an 
old,  free  baron  of  the  Empire  ;  and 
the  important  matter  of  German  unity 
and  nationality  here  touched  on  is 
more  decidedly  brought  forward  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 
the  same  person,  dated  Petersburg, 
December  1,  1812 : — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  your  Excellency 
should  see  only  a  Prussian  in  me,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  you  reveal  yourself  to 
me  in  the  character  of  a  Hanoverian. 
I  have  only  one  fatherland,  and  that  is 
Germany ;  and  as,  according  to  the 
ancient  constitution,  I  belonged  only  to 
my  whole  country,  and  not  to  any  par- 
ticular part  of  it,  so  my  heart  is  given 
still  to  the  German  fatherland,  and  not 
to  this  or  that  province.  In  this  mo- 
ment of  important  development,  the 
dynasties  are  in  fact  quite  indifferent  to 
me;  I  view  them  only  as  instruments. 
My  wish  is,  that  Germany  should  be- 
come great  and  strong,  and  regain  its 
ancient  integrity,  independence,  and 
nationality  ;  and  that  it  should  attain 
and  firmly  maintain  this  position,  be- 
tween France  on  the  one  hand  and 
Austria  on  the  other,  is  as  much  the 
interest  of  Europe  in  general  as  of  this 
particular  part  of  it ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  equally  plain,  that  this  great  Euro- 
pean object  cannot  possibly  be  attained 
by  means  of  the  present  rotten  and 
crumbling  old  machinery.  This  were 
to  erect  the  system  of  an  artificial  mili- 
tary boundary  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
baronial  castles,  and  the  walls  and  towns 
of  fortified  cities,  and  to  throw  aside 
altogether  the  ideas  of  Vauban,  Co- 
horn,  and  Montalembert. 

"  My  confession  of  faith  in  this  mat- 
ter is  contained  in  one  word — UNITY. 
And  if  my  plan  does  not  please  you, 
take  another  :  Put  Austria  in  the  place 
of  Prussia,  and.  make  it  16rd  of  Ger- 
many— if  this  be  practicable — only  don't 
bring  back  the  old  Montagues  and  Ca- 
pulets,  and  the  halls  of  the  old  barons. 
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If  the  bloody  contest  which  Germany 
has  already  stood  for  twenty  years,  and 
is  now  called  upon  to  undergo  again,  be 
to  end  in  a  FAKCE,  ('  mit  einem  possen- 
spiel  endigen,')  I  for  one  shall  prefer  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
will  take  myself  back  into  private  life 
with  all  possible  speed  and  comfort." 

In  this  letter  we  see  applied  to  the 
political  constitution  of  Germany,  as 
it  was  to  be  arranged  at  the  peace, 
all  that  comprehensive  grandeur  of 
idea,  combined  Avith  decision  and  des- 
potism (it  would  be  false  to  use  a 
milder  word)  of  execution,  which  had, 
in  the  single  year  1808,  done  such 
wonders  in  reconstructing  the  social 
fabric  in  Prussia.     But  it  was  one 
thing  to  deal  despotically  with  the 
internal  government  of  one  state — 
especially  after  a  battle  of  Jena ! — 
and  another  thing  to  apply  the  same 
over- riding  principle  to  the  complex 
relations  of  many  states.     It  was  one 
thing  to  say  to  the  debased  aristo- 
cracy of  Prussia,  Thou  shalfc  admit 
the  poor  into  the  participation  of  thy 
privileges ;    the  serf  shall  be  a  free 
man,  and  the  merchant  shall  shake 
hands  with  the  noble  :  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  to  say  to  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia, in  the  spring  of  1813,  after  the 
peace,  Thou  shalt  be  swallowed  up  in 
Austria ;  and  to  the  Elector  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Thou,  who  didst  in  1807  flee 
from  Jerome,   shalt  in  1813  flee  to 
Frederick  William  III.,  who,  like  a 
mighty  Brahma,  (in  the  Hindoo  his- 
tory,) shall  absorb  thee  quite  into  his 
Prussian  godhead.     The  eager  and 
impetuous  old  Freiherr,  with  his  ra- 
cing pulse,  had  manifestly  been  antici- 
pating a  few  centuries,  and  attempting 
to  dictate  to    necessity  here.      He 
wished  a  good  thing,  perhaps,  and  a 
great  thing  ;  but  a  thing  that,  in  the 
circumstances,  could  not  possibly  be. 
Hear  how  sensibly  the  calm,   cool, 
and  moderate  Hanoverian,  Graf  Miin- 
ster,  argues  the  matter.     'Tis  plain 
that  our  brave  Luther  is  getting  too 
violent,  and  will  require  a  Melancthon 
and  an  Erasmus  to  keep  him  in  order. 

"  London,  4th  January  1813. 
*  "  With  regard  to  the  future  arrange- 
ments of  the  German  states,  you  your- 
self say,  we  should  invite  the  expelled 
princes  to  join  our  cause ;  and  we  can- 
not do  this  surely,  if  we  intend,  after 
the  risk  is  over,  to  throw  them  over- 


board :  or  is  it  likely  that  they  will  re- 
sign of  their  own  accord,  and  offer  their 
thrones  to  either  of  the  two  masters  of 
whom  we  may  give  them  the  option  ? 
The  peace  of  Westphalia  you  call  an 
abortion.     Be  it  so ;  but  it  was  better 
any  how  than  a  thirty  years'  war  ;  and 
I  see  nothing  more  likely  than  -such  a 
war  to  arise  from  any  project  to  conquer 
Germany,  and  to  make  a  violent  sub- 
jugation   of  Bavaria,   Saxony,    Hessia, 
Baden,  Brunswick,  &c.     In  the  most  of 
these  lands,  the  princes  themselves  will 
have   the   chief  voice   in    determining 
what  side  their  subjects  shall  take  in 
the  approaching   struggle.      I  do  not 
speak  particularly  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  or  of  the  state  of  things 
introduced  in  1802  ;  but  from  the  days 
of  Monbod  and  Hernam  until  now,  Ger- 
many has  always  been  divided,  except, 
indeed,  for   one   short   period,   during 
which  the  country  suffered  much  misery. 
It  is  plain  enough,   I  grant,  that  the 
constitution  of  Germany  was  not  the 
work  of  an  enlightened  national  will — 
did  not  proceed  from  any  clear  con- 
sideration of  the  best  interests  of  the 
country — but  what  constitution  in  the 
world  is  there  that  has  not  been  thy  work, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  accidental  circum- 
stances ?     Since  Solon  and  Lycurgus, 
only  the  Constituent  National  Assembly 
in  France,  and  the   stupid    Cortes   in 
Spain,  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as 
constitution-making ;  and  the  work  of 
both  has  been  blown,  as  we  see,  to  the 
four  winds.    'Tis  true  England  is  trying 
something  of  the  same  kind  just  now  in 
the  Sicilies ;  but  God  preserve  us  from 
such  a  mistaken  course  !  Your  criticism 
on  our  constitution  is,  indeed,  altogether 
too  severe ;  from  the  principles  of  the 
Teutonic  constitution,  all  public  liberty 
in  Europe  originally  sprang.     The  con- 
test in  which  we  are  engaged  will  cer- 
tainly not  end  in  a  'farce ;'  but  why 
you  should  go  back  into  private  life, 
preferring    to   be    rather   the    grave- 
digger  than  the  physician  of  our  pre- 
sent political  state,  I  really  cannot  con- 
ceive.    Let  us  rather  endeavour  after 
what    is    practically    attainable,    than 
grasp  at  splendid  theoretical  possibili- 
ties.    You  are  fond  of  English  authori- 
ties ;  let  me,  therefore,  remind  you  of 
him  who  said — the  practice  of  a  consti- 
tution is  frequently  very  different  from 
its  theory.     There  is  much  that  I  like  in 
Arndt's  book,  and  its  author  I  highly 
esteem  ;  but  the   way  of  amelioration 
(  Verbesserung)  which  I  propose  to  fol- 
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low,  seems  to  present  some  prospect  of 
success,  where  your  revolutionary  pro- 
jects bring  with  them  a  risk  of  losing 
all. 

"  You  say  that  the  dynasties  are  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  you.     To  me 
they  are  not.     There  lives  in  them  a 
spirit   which   one    can    trace   through 
ages.     Read  only  what  Miiller  in  his 
f'urstenbund    says     of     the    Guelphs. 
'  Need    I   mention    the    fame    of    the 
Guelphs,   whose    spirit    of    unbending 
independence  has  made  their  name   a 
watchword  for  liberty  ? '     Even  Eng- 
land has  never  been  so  free  as  under 
the    three   Georges,    and    the    fourth 
George   brings    the    same    sentiments 
with  him  to  the  throne.     Compare  with 
this  your  slavish  Prussian  system !     I 
respect   Frederick   the   Great,  but   he 
caused   the   ruin   of  Germany   by   his 
aggrandizement,  and  the  ruin,  let  me  add, 
of  his  own  state  too,  by  creating  a  body 
that  only  his  groat  soul  could  animate, 
and  which,  after  his  death,  lay  helpless. 
When  I  showed  the  Prince  Regent  your 
remarks  on  the  dynasties,  he  exclaimed 
— If  Stein  is  quite  indifferent  to  them, 
why  does  he  not  name  us  (Hanover) 
instead  of  PRUSSIA  ?     I  feel  inclined  to 
put  the  same  question.     Let  us  be  con- 
tent if  we  can  do  the  best  with  the 
materials  given   us  for  our  own  age. 
('  Lassen  sie  uns  dock  auch  filr  unsere 
eigene  Lebenszeit  sorgen.')     Why  think 
particularly  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  a 
man  whom,  with  the  same  breath  that 
you   exalt   him,  you   put  under  three 
subjects,*   and  take  at  the  same  time 
his  army  into  your  own  hands,  to  keep 
him  from  doing  harm  ?     I  pray  your 
Excellency  to  observe,  that  while  my 
proposal  leaves  us  free  hands  for  any 
possible  future  improvement,  your  two 
plans  will  offend  all  parties :  your  first 
plan,  to  make  Austria  swallow  up  Ger- 
many, will  offend  all  Europe,  and  Ger- 
many to  boot ;    your  second  plan,  to 
divide  Germany  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  will  excite  the  opposition  not 
only  of  Russia,  England,  and  Sweden, 
but  of  all  those  North  Germans  wh6 
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CHI    MEN    GOVF.ENA — He  governs  best 
who  governs  least. 

"  Neither  am  I  at  all  prepared  to 
agree  with  what  you  say  on  the  subject 
of  the  German  courts.  I  have  lived 
long  in  great  courts,  and  I  know  not  a 
few  small  ones  ;  and  I  can  honestly  say, 
that  the  state  of  morals  among  the  pea- 
sants in  country  villages  has  always 
appeared  to  me  more  corrupt  than  in 
the  highest  circles  of  polite  and  culti- 
vated society  ;  and  I  can  find  little  dif- 
ference in  principle  between  the  case  of 
one  man  intriguing  in  high  circles  for 
grandes  entrees,  and  that  of  another  set- 
ting a  similar  machinery  to  work  to 
obtain  the  presidency  in  any  church 
meeting  of  a  small  parish,  or  a  union  of 
parishes ;  between  one  who,  to  attain  a 
selfish  object,  flatters  a  prince,  and  an- 
other who  flatters  the  prefect  of  a  de- 
partment. If  a  difference  is  to  be  made, 
the  higher  object  which  excites  the 
higher  passions  seems  rather  entitled  to 
a  preference. 

"  Again,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
put  altogether  out  of  view,  how  much 
science,  civilization,  and  wealth,  have 
gained  by  the  multiplication  of  central 
points,  where  all  these  things  may  be 
cherished,  and  whence,  as  from  so 
many  life-giving  fountains,  they  may  be 
beneficently  dispensed.  What  country 
is  there  that  can  compete  with  Germany 
in  respect  of  scientific  culture  ? — and 
have  the  courts  of  so  many  princes  not 
contributed  to  this  result  ?  And  in 
ancient  Greece  was  it  not  a  similar 
state  of  things,  that,  as  one  great  ele- 
ment at  least,  produced  a  similar  re- 
sult ?  But  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss 
this  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  Enough, 
if  you  will  believe  me,  that  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  future  political  state 
of  Germany,  I  do  not  look  for  a  mere 
FAUCE;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel 
obliged  to  protest  decidedly,  in  present 
circumstances  at  least,  against  your 
project  of  uniting  Germany  under  one 
or  two  masters." 

There  are  many  admirable  points 


are  not  prepared  to  receive  as  a  boon,  .  in  tne  above  letter ;  and  after  pon- 
the  Prussian  system  with  all  its  machinery     dering  it  well,  no  intelligent  reader 
of  boards  and  councils,  of  auscultants     will   doubt    for   a  moment   that   the 
and  assessors,  and  its  hereditary  inca- 
pacity to  understand  that  old  maxim  of 
political  philosophy — GOVERNA  MEGLIO 


a  moment  that 
schemes  of  Stein  with  regard  to  Ger- 
man unity,  were  not  only  impractica- 
ble in  their  main  scope,  but,  in  some 


*  SCHARNHORST,  Count  DOHNA,  and  President  VON  SCIIOEN,  mentioned  by 
Stein  in  a  previous  letter  not  translated. 
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respects,  of  very  questionable  pro- 
priety. It  were  necessary,  however, 
t)  have  had  the  experience  of  a  Prus- 
sian, and  the  heart  of  a  Stein,  in, the 
year  1813,  if  one  would  fully  under- 
stand how  imperatively  these  prac- 
tical impossibilities  must  have  pre- 
s?nted  themselves  to  the  earnest  and 
patriotic  minds  of  those  days.  Con- 
vinced that  the  cool  Hanoverian  is 
right,  we  still  feel  inclined  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  hot  Prussian,  who  is 
in  the  wrong.  "  Malo  cum  Platone 
e>'rare"  Stein  followed  Alexander 
into  Germany,  witnessed  the  battles 
of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  disheartening 
as  they  were,  like  all  true  Germans, 
undismayed  :  and  on  the  23d  August 
1813,  shortly  after  the  resumption  of 
hostilities,  we  find  him  a  second  time 
in  Prague,  and  writing  most  character- 
istically as  follows : — 

"  The  spirit  of  the  people  here  is  by 
no  means  what  it  was  in  1809  ;  and  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  the  government 
does  nothing,  and  will  do  nothing,  to 
rouse  it.  At  that  time  (1809)  the 
STADIONS  held  the  helm,  and  they 
used  every  means  to  waken  the  nobler 
f(  elings  of  human  nature,  and  they  at- 
tained their  object.  Now,  at  the  head 
o!'  affairs,  we  have  a  cold,  scheming, 
shallow,  calculating  man,  who  is  afraid 
oi?  nothing  so  much  as  an  energetic 
Treasure — loves  nothing  more  than  a 
g^al  at  the  nearest  possible  distance 
from  his  nose — and  is  always  ready  to 
h<3lp  himself  out  of  a  scrape  with  any 
miserable  patchwork  that  may  serve 
f(  r  the  nonce.  Hence  the  marriage  in- 
troduced by  a  divorce,  the  foolish  hope 
oj'  a  partial  peace,  the  childish  con- 
g  -ess,  the  wretched  ultimatum,  and  so 
forth." 

And  on  the  14th  September,  after 
the  war  was  fairly  broken  out  again, 
Tve  find  the  following  remarks  occa- 
sioned by  the  untoward  battle  of 
Dresden: — 

"  The  latest  events  have  taught  us 
•what  to  think  of  our  new  allies,  and 
tlieir  commander,  (Schwartzenberg.) 
We  have  gained  an  increase  in  mass, 
not  in  insight,  nobility  of  sentiment, 
o)  vigour;  we  now  understand  what 
tie  fruits  are  of  the  new  system  pur- 
sued in  Austria  since  1810.  From  1806 
tc  1809,  the  two  Stadions  gave  all  their 
ei  ergy  to  the  great  work  of  elevating 
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the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  and  fully  equipping 
the  army ;  and  they  succeeded  in  both 
points  ;  the  nation  was  animated  by  the 
most  devoted  enthusiasm,  the  army 
fought  with  true  valour.  Since  the 
peace  of  Vienna,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  new  ministry  has  been  concerned 
only  to  purchase  a  beggarly  peace,  to 
disorganize  the  army,  to  cripple  the 
public  spirit,  and  to  solve  the  great 
problem  of  European  regeneration  by 
the  miserable  arts  of  diplomacy.  This 
also  has  succeeded.  The  nation  has 
become  lukewarm,  and  the  army  fight 
with  no  very  remarkable  display  of 
soldiership.  *  *  *  * 

The  man  who  calculates,  but  without 
depth,  may  be  a  very  good  book-keeper, 
but  is  no  mathematician. 

"  The  result,  as  we  have  hitherto  seen, 
is,  that  we  have  fought  EVERY  WHERE 
with  distinguished  success,  except  where 
the  grand  army  was  present ;  that  be- 
tween Russia  and  Austria  no  very  friendly 
feelings  prevail,  ('  eine  grosse  Abneigung 
herrscht,')  made  worse,  of  course,  by  the 
well-known  lukewarmness  of  the  latter, 
power.  Over  and  above  all  this,  Met- 
ternich  aims  at  a  preponderant  influence 
such  as  neither  his  talents,  his  character, 
nor  the  military  position  of  the  Austrian 
empire  entitles  him  to.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  sees  all  this  clearly,  and  will 
very  probably  undertake  the  command 
of  his  own  and  the  Prussian  army  in 
person ;  and  the  movement  of  masses 
thus  animated,  will  then  communicate 
itself  to  the  inert  Austrians. 

"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
some  conclusion  should  be  come  to 
about  the  settlement  of  Germany. 
From  *  *  *  expect  no  compre- 
hensive views  ;  he  seeks  for  nothing  but 
the  shortest  and  most  comfortable  road, 
and  will  content  himself  with  respectable 
vamping  in  any  shape.  The  history  of 
the  negotiations  proves  this  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  MADNESS  of  NAPOLEON, 
we  should  unquestionably  have  had  for 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  time,  a  ruin- 
ous and  wretched  peace." 

The  person  so  severely  handled  in 
two  places  of  these  letters  where  he 
is  not  named,  is  plainly  enough 
Prince  Metternich ;  a  statesman  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  abilities,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  his  merits — 
and  merits  in  the  management  of 
German  affairs — from  the  peace  of 
Vienna  in  1809,  to  that  of  Paris  in 
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1815,  (and  it  were  out  of  place 
to  attempt  discussing  these  points 
here,)  was  plainly  in  every  respect 
the  antipodes  of  Stein ;  and  a  man 
whom  the  hot  Prussian  baron  could 
no  more  form  a  just  judgment  of, 
than  Martin  Luther  could  of  Eras- 
mus. Diplomatists  and  mere  poli- 
ticians, even  the  best  of  them,  are 
seldom — to  say  the  least  of  it — the 
most  noble  specimens  of  human 
nature :  there  are  bad  and  good 
amongst  them  of  course;  but  Stein,  in 
his  despotic  sweeping  style,  was  fond 
of  classing  them  all  together,  as  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Gagern  ;  where, 
after  expressing  his  confident  reliance 
on  "Providence,  and  the  hand  of  a 
loving  Father  who  guides  all,"  he  adds, 
but  "from  the  sly  crafty  animals 
called  politicians — (the  original  is 
English) — from  these  homunciones  I 
expect  nothing." 

The  official  position  which  Stein  oc- 
cupied during  the  eventful  year  1813, 
was  that  of  Supreme  Director  of  the 
Interim  Central  Board  of  Administra- 
tion (Central  Verwaltung)  of  the  con- 
quered provinces  of  Germany,  till 
arrangements  should  be  made  for 
their  final  disposal  in  a  general  con- 
gress. When  that  congress  came  to 
do  its  work,  of  course  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do ;  and  it  will  be  pretty 
evident  to  the  reader,  from  the  tem- 
per and  opinions  of  the  man,  as  above 
exhibited,  that  he  was  in  nowise  cal- 
culated to  work  efficiently  with  such 
men  as  Metternich,  Talleyrand,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,  at  Vienna.  The 
very  composition  of  the  congress, 
made  up  of  every  possible  complex 
and  contending  interest,  rendered 
from  the  beginning  the  realization  of 
Stein's  patriotic  views,  with  regard  to 
German  unity,  impossible.  In  such 
congregations  of  working  and  coun- 
ter-working diplomatists,  not  the 
triumph  of  any  great  principle,  but 
the  compromise  of  a  number  of  petty 
claims,  is  generally  the  result ;  but 
compromise  and  patchwork  of  every 
kind  were,  to  a  man  of  Stein's  tem- 
per, only  another  name  for  the  DEVIL. 
The  congress  of  Vienna,  so  far  as 
Germany  was  concerned,  ended,  ac- 
cording to  his  views,  in  a  "FARCE  ;" 
for  not  only  were  the  other  German 
states,  great  and  small,  left  entire, 
but  SAXONY  also — Napoleon's  centre 
and  base  in  the  late  war — was  pre- 
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served,  only  a  half  (instead  of  the 
whole)  of  it  being  cut  off  for  the  great 
German  object  of  forming  "  a  strong 
Prussia."  And  with  regard  to  this 
point,  we  must  confess  we  feel,  in  some 
respects,  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
Prussian  baron.  If  Saxony  was  to  be 
made  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
it  would  have  been  better,  for  many 
reasons,  to  have  handed  it  over  undi- 
vided to  the  great  Northern  power.  If 
neither  one  strong  German  empire,  nor 
an  equally-poised  federal  system,  was 
any  longer  possible,  a  strong  Prussia 
was  certainly  a  thing  imperatively 
called  for.  But  congresses  are  con- 
gresses ;  and  we  must  even  content 
ourselves  with  the  most  convenient 
adjustment  of  contending  claims  that 
was  found  practicable  at  the  time ; 
and  if  the  result  seems  unsatisfactory, 
we  may  turn  away  our  eyes  from  it, 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  best  busi- 
ness that  offers  itself,  and  let  God 
work.  So  at  least  Stein  did.  He  kept 
his  word  to  Count  Miinster  most  faith- 
fully ;  and,  after  the  decisive  thunders 
of  Leipsig  and  Waterloo,  having  done 
his  part  to  bring  the  great  European 
tragedy  to  a  worthy  catastrophe,  he 
retired  from  witnessing  the  "  farce," 
with  all  convenient  speed,  into  pri- 
vate life,  and  was  heard  of  no  more  in 
court  or  cabinet  in  Berlin,  from  that 
day  till  his  death.  In  the  spring  of 
1816,  we  find  him,  in  his  own  ances- 
tral castle  in  Nassau,  addressing  a 
friend  as  follows  : — "  Yes,  dear  friend, 
we  have  won  much;  but  much  also 
should  have  been  otherwise.  God  go- 
verns the  world,  and  abandons  no 
German  ;  and  if  we  remain  true  and 
German,  (treu  und  Deutsch,}  we  shall 
take  up  the  matter  some  other  day 
with  the  French  again,  and  settle  the 
account  more  satisfactorily.  For  my- 
self, I  long  to  depart ;  this  world  is, 
once  for  all,  so  constituted,  that  a  man 
cannot  walk  on  the  straight  path,  and 
yet  ought  not  to  walk  on  the  crooked. 
"Tis  even  so ;  circumstances  and  re- 
lations drive  and  force  men.  They 
act,  and  think  they  are  the  doers ;  but 
it  is  God  that  decides."  This  most 
characteristic  passage  expresses  only 
Stem's  feeling,  that  the  French  had 
been  allowed  to  escape  so  cheaply,  by 
the  generosity  of  the  Allies,  at  the 
peace  of  Paris ;  but  he  had  much 
more  substantial  grievances  to  vex 
him  nearer  home ;  and,  next  to  the 
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feeble  machinery  of  the  diet  at  Frank- 
fort, that  which  hurt  him  most  was 
tli3  political  reaction  at  Berlin  that 
commenced  immediately  after  the 
peace,  and  threatened  to  undo  that 
gr^at  social  work  which  he  had  so 
bo  Idly  begun  in  1308.  However  much 
a  Prussian  in  his  political  sympathies, 
St  }in  was  essentially  an  Englishman  in 
hits  principles  ;  the  tendency  of  all  his 
measures,  as  they  were  introduced  by 
himself,  or  followed  out  by  Harden- 
be:g,  was  to  temper  the  military  and 
bu  reaucratic  despotism  of  Frederick  the 
Gi  eat  by  a  wise  admixture  of  popular 
iniluence ;  he  wished  a  "  constitution" 
aft  er  the  English  model,  as  much  as 
circumstances  might  permit,  not  in 
foi  in  merely  but  in  deed  ;  he  was  not 
aft  aid  of  free  discussion  among  a  well- 
ed icated  people  like  the  Germans, 
an  1  was  too  noble-minded  to  imitate, 
in  Berlin  or  Maine,  the  spy-system  on 
wl  ich  Napoleon  had  based  his  mi- 
me ral  monarchy  of  physical  force  at 
Pads.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  in  a  country  hitherto 
governed  solely  by  the  Court  and  by 
the  Bureau,  these  English  views  of 
Stein  should  not  have  met  with  sturdy 
opposition ;  in  fact  it  was  mainly  by 
help  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  that  he 
WPS  enabled  to  do  what  he  did  for 
creating  a  Prussian  PEOPLE  in  1808. 
Now  that  terrible  shock  had  passed ; 
an  1  the  host  of  defeated  bureaucratists 
anl  court  minions,  after  the  battle 
for  the  liberation  of  the  fatherland 
ha  1  been  fought  by  others,  now  began 
to  crowd  into  their  old  places,  and  to 
occupy  the  ears  of  a  king  more  honest 
to  promise  what  was  right  than  strong 
to  do  it.  Accordingly,  instead  of 
"freedom  of  the  press"  and  "con- 
stitution "  in  Prussia,  we  have  heard 
no  sound,  since  the  year  1815,  but 
tlu.t  of  prohibited  books,  imaginary 
coi  spiracles  of  beer-inspired Burschen, 
deposed  professors,  and  banished 
olc  Luther  ;  and  every  thing,  in  short, 
ex  iept  what  the  pious  old  Frederick 
W  lliam  III.  promised,  or  was  made 
to  appear  to  promise,  with  such  gra- 
cicus,  popular,  and  constitutional 
ph  -ases  at  Vienna,  in  the  year 
18  .5.  Whether  the  military  and  bu- 
ret •  ucratic  despotism  of  Germany  may 
no  ,  after  all,  be  a  better  system  of 
government  on  the  whole  than  our 
str  inge  system  of  local  and  corporate 
inf  uence  of  all  sorts,  of  fermenting 


acids  and  alkalis,  here  is  a  question 
which  some  persons  of  a  speculative 
disposition  may  consider  open  enough ; 
but  that  the  supreme  power  having 
once  pledged  itself  to  give  a  people 
a  free  constitution  and  freedom  of 
the  press,  should  act  with  honour, 
and  do  what  was  promised,  seems,  (if 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  public  morals 
at  all,)  under  any  form  of  government, 
nothing  more  than  what  common  po- 
licy as  well  as  propriety  would  dictate. 
Those  who  bear  the  rule  in  Germany, 
however,  have,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
done  every  thing  that  they  possibly 
could  do  to  make  the  royal  word  a 
public  mockery,  and  a  shame;  one 
cannot  review  the  well-known  despo- 
tic proceedings  of  the  German  diet, 
first  in  1829,  and  afterwards  in  1832, 
without  subscribing  a  most  full  assent 
to  the  sentence  of  the  Baron  von  Stein, 
when  he  says,  in  reference  to  those 
very  matters—"  The  falsehood  that 
prevails  in  our  age  is  deserving  of  the 
most  serious  reprehension."  Andagain, 
"  Our  German  government  sink  more 
and  more  daily  in  public  estimation  by 
their  timidity  and  perfidy."  With 
regard  to  the  whole  system,  indeed, 
of  Prussian  government,  the  system  of 
doing  every  thing  by  official  men, and 
nothing  by  voluntary  movement  of 
the  people,  and  apart  from  this  spe- 
cial matter  of  the  "  constitution"  Stein 
was  accustomed  to  use  the  strongest 
language  of  reprobation ;  witness  the 
following  letter  to  Von  Gagern,  dated 
24th  August  1821.  Coppenberg  was  a 
favourite  seat  of  the  Baron  in  West- 
phalia. 

"  In  the  lonely  woody  Coppenberg,  I 
live  so  remote  from  the  world  and  its 
doings,  that  nothing  can  disturb  me  in 
the  enjoyment  of  nature  and  a  country 
life,  except  bad  weather,  which  happily 
has  left  us  a  few  days  ago,  and  is  not 
likely  soon  to  return.  In  Westphalia 
here,  my  friends  are  more  concerned 
about  the  new  tax,  and  the  new  edict 
about  the  peasants,  (which  satisfies  no 
party,)  than  about  the  schemes  of 
Metternich  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  great  events  in  Greece.  For 
myself,  I  can  say  nothing  more  about 
public  affairs,  than  that,  while  I  have 
little  confidence  in  the  present  leaders, 
I  have  an  unbounded  trust  in  Pro- 
vidence ;  and  that,  necessary  as  a  CON- 
STITUTION is  to  Prussia^  and  bene- 
ficial as  it  would  be  if  fairly  worked, 
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I  expect  nothing  from  any  machinery 
which  will  necessarily  be  opposed  by  the 
persons  who  have  possession  of  the  king's 
ear,  and  the  court  influence  generally : 
and  I  see  plainly  that  we  are  still,  as  we 
have  hitherto  been,  to  be  governed  by 
salaried  persons,  equipped  with  mere 
book-learning,  without  any  substantial 
interest  in  the  country,  without  proper- 
ty, by  mere  bureaucratists — a  system 
which  will  last  so  long  as  it  can  last — 
'  Das  geht  so  lange  es  geht !  '  These 
four  words  contain  the  soul  of  our  and 
suchlike  spiritless  (geistlos)  govern- 
ment machines  : — in  the  first  place 
salaried — and  this  implies  a  tendency 
to  maintain  and  to  multiply  the  number 
of  salaried  officials;  then  book-learned 
— that  is,  living  in  the  world  of  the  dead 
letter,  and  not  in  the  actual  world; 
without  interest — for  these  men  stand  in 
no  connexion  with  any  class  of  the  citi- 
zens, which  are  the  mass  of  the  state ; 
they  are  a  peculiar  caste,  these  men  of 
the  quill,  ("  die  Schreiberkaste ;")  lastly, 
•without  property — this  implies  that  they 
stand  unmoved  by  all  changes  that /af- 
fect property,  in  sunshine  or  in  rain, 
with  taxes  high  or  low,  with  old  char- 
tered rights  maintained  or  destroyed, 
with  independent  peasants  or  a  rabble 
of  mere  journeymen,  with  a  dependence 
of  the  peasants  on  the  proprietors,*  or  of 
all  on  the  Jews  and  the  bankers — 'tis  all 
one  to  the  bureaucracy.  They  draw 
their  salary  from  the  public  purse,  and 
write — write — write  on — secretly — si- 
lently— invisibly  with  shut  doors — un- 
known —  unnoticed  —  unnamed  —  and 
bring  up  their  children  after  them,  to 
be  what  their  fathers  were — very  ser- 
viceable writing-machines. 

"  Our  machinery — the  old  military 
machinery — I  saw  fall  on  the  14th 
October  1806  ;  possibly  the  machinery 
of  the  desk  and  the  quill  and  the  red 
tape  has  a  14th  of  October  already 
doomed  for  it  in  Heaven." 

These  are  serious  words  ;  and 
though  Stein  was  one  of  those  intense 
and  strongly  accentuating  minds  that 
never  could  state  a  truth  without 
overstating  it,  (as  Martin  Luther  also 
was  continually  doing,)  they  are  not 
wise  who  would  treat  the  hard  blows 
from  the  cudgel  of  such  a  man  as  if 
they  were  puffs  and  whiffs  of  angry 
smoke  from  some  wrathful  Heine, 
or  other  furious  poetical  politician 
in  Paris.  Stein  was  the  most  prac- 
tical of  men ;  he  had  lived  all  his 
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life  amid  the  details  of  practice  ;  and, 
like  all  practical  men,  in  the  midst  of 
his  violence  knew  how  to  preserve  a 
certain  sobriety  and  moderation,  with- 
out which  no  such  thing  as  governing 
is  possible.  There  is  nothing,  in  our 
opinion,  that  any  King  of  Prussia 
could  do  better  than  seriously  to 
ponder  the  passage  we  have  just 
quoted,  and  also  the  few  short  sen- 
tences that  follow : — 

"Nassau,  Sept.  29, 1819. 

"  I  expect  nothing  satisfactory  and 
substantial  from  the  assembling  together, 
and  the  deliberations,  of  mediocre  and 
superficial  men. 

"  The  most  important  thing  that 
could  be  done  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace  in  Germany,  were  to 
put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  arbitrary 
power,  and,  in  the  place  of  it,  to  com- 
mence a  system  of  constitutional  law  ; 
in  the  place  of  the  bureaucratists  and  the 
democratic  pamphleteers — of  whom  the 
former  oppress  the  people  by  much  and 
bad  governing,  and  the  other  excite  and 
confound  it — to  place  the  influence  and 
the  activity  of  the  proprietors  of  tJie 
soil." 

With  these  memorable  words  we 
are  willing  that  the  character  of  Stein, 
as  an  English  statesman  in  Prussia, 
should  grave  itself  deep  in  the  hearts 
both  of  Englishmen  and  Prussians. 
We  have  only  to  add  that,  in  his  lat- 
ter years,  Stein  occupied  himself  in 
organizing  a  society  at  Frankfort  for 
publishing  the  original  documents  of 
German  history,  which  are  best  known 
to  the  English  historical  student  in 
connexion  with  the  name  of  Perz  ; 
and  that  he  took  an  active  share  in 
the  business  of  the  provincial  states  of 
Westphalia.  He  was  also  (since  1827) 
member  of  the  council  of  state  in  Ber- 
lin ;  but  this  dignity,  conferred  at  so 
late  a  period,  seems  merely  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  sort  of  unavoid- 
able compliment  to  a  person  of  his  rank 
and  standing.  It  certainly  did  not 
imply  that  his  well-known  English 
principles  were  intended  to  assume 
any  greater  prominency  in  the  con- 
duct of  Prussian  and  German  affairs 
than  they  had  enjoyed  since  the 
peace. 

Baron  Stein  died  on  the  29th  June 
1831,  in  his  castle  of  Coppenberg  in 
Westphalia. 
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WE  are  constantly  told  that  inven- 
tion is  worn  out ;  that  every  thing  is 
exhausted ;  that  all  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  modern  Europe  have 
be  3n  dug  up ;  and  that  we  must  look 
to  a  new  era  of  the  world,  and  a  dif- 
ferent quarter  of  the  globe,  for  new 
ideas  or  fresh  views  of  thought.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  if  we  look  to 
some  parts  of  our  literature,  there 
seems  too  good  reason  for  supposing 
th.it  this  desponding  opinion  is  well 
founded.  Every  thing,  in  some  de- 
partments, does  seem  worked  out. 
Poetry  appears  for  the  time  wellnigh 
extinguished.  We  have  some  charm- 
ing ballads  from  Tennyson ;  some 
to  iching  lines  from  Miss  Barret ;  but 
where  are  the  successors  of  Scott  and 
Byron,  of  Campbell  and  Southey? 
Romance,  in  some  branches,  has  evi- 
de  utly  exhausted  itself.  For  ten  years 
w(;  had  novels  of  fashionable  life,  till 
th3  manners  and  sayings  of  lordlings 
and  right  honourables  had  become 
familiar  to  all  the  haberdashers'  ap- 
prantices  and  milliners'  girls  in  Lon- 
don. That  vein  being  worked  out, 
literature  has  run  into  the  opposite 
channel.  Action  and  reaction  is  the 
law,  not  less  of  the  intellectual  than 
the  physical  world.  Inventive  genius 
lui.s  sought  out,  in  the  lower  walks 
of  life,  those  subjects  of  novel  study 
and  fresh  description  which  could  no 
longer  be  found  in  the  higher.  So  far 
hus  this  propensity  gone,  so  violent 
hits  been  the  oscillation  of  the  pendu- 
lum in  this  direction,  that  novelists 
have  descended  to  the  very  lowest 
stages  of  society  in  the  search  of  the 
now  or  the  exciting.  Not  only  have 
tie  manners,  the  selfishness,  and  vul- 
garity of  the  middle  ranks  been  paint- 
ed with  admirable  fidelity,  and  drawn 
with  inimitable  skill,  but  the  habits 
a  id  slang  of  the  very  lowest  por- 
tiayed  with  prurient  minuteness,  and 
h  terest  sought  to  be  awakened  in  the 
v  >taries  of  fashion  or  the  Sybarites  of 
p  easure  by  the  delineation  of  the 
language  and  ideas  of  the  most  infa- 
n  ous  wretches  who  ever  disgraced 
S'  >ciety  by  their  vices,  or  endangered 
it  by  their  crimes. 

"  Whatever,"  says  Dr  Johnson, 
"  makes  the  PAST  or  the  FUTURE 
predominate  over  the  present,  exalts 


us  in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings." 
The  words  are  familiar  till  they  have 
become  trite ;  but  words  are  often  re- 
peated when  the  sense  is  far  off.  It  is 
in  the  general  oblivion  of  the  thought 
of  the  .philosopher,  while  his  words 
were  in  every  mouth,  that  the  cause 
of  the  want  of  originality  in  modern 
works  of  imagination  is  to  be  found. 
If  to  the  "Past"  and  the  "Future," 
enumerated  by  Johnson,  we  add  the 
"  DISTANT,"  we  shall  have  an  effec- 
tual antidote,  and  the  only  one  which 
is  effectual  against  the  sameness  of 
present  ideas,  or  the  limited  circle  of 
present  observation.  The  tendency 
to  localize  is  the  propensity  which 
degrades  literature,  as  it  is  the  chief 
bane  and  destroyer  of  individual  cha- 
racter. It  is  the  opposite  effect  of 
engendering  a  tendency  to  expand, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  value  of 
travelling  in  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter. If  the  thought  and  conversa- 
tion of  individuals  are  limited  to  the 
little  circle  in  which  they  live,  or  the 
objects  by  which  they  are  immediate- 
ly surrounded,  we  all  know  what  they 
speedily  become.  It  is  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  interest  to  a  wider 
circle,  in  the  admission  of  objects  of 
general  concern  and  lasting  import- 
ance into  the  sphere  of  habitual 
thought,  that  the  only  preservative 
against  this  fatal  tendency  is  to  be 
found.  It  is  the  power  of  doing  this 
which  forms  the  chief  charm  of  the 
highest  society  in  every  country,  and 
renders  it  in  truth  every  where  the 
same.  A  man  of  the  world  will  find 
himself  equally  at  home,  and  conver- 
sation flow  at  once  with  equal  ease,  in 
the  higher  saloons  of  London  or  Paris, 
of  Rome  or  Vienna,  of  Warsaw  or 
St  Petersburg.  But  he  will  find  it 
scarcely  possible  to  keep  up  conversa- 
tion for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
bourgeois  circle  of  any  of  these  capi- 
tals. It  is  the  same  with  literature, 
and  especially  that  wide  and  import- 
ant branch  of  literature  which,  aiming 
at  the  exciting  of  interest,  or  delinea- 
ting of  manners,  should  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  be  guarded  against  the 
degradation  consequent  on  a  narrow 
restriction  of  its  subjects  to  matters 
only  of  local  concern. 

The  prodigious  success  and  wide- 
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spread  popularity  which  have  attended 
some  of  the  most  able  novels  of  this 
new  school  of  romance  in  late  years, 
as  well  as  the  great  ability  which 
their  composition  evinces,  must  not 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  degrading  ten- 
dency of  such  compositions  upon  the 
national  literature.  Immediate  cir- 
culation, great  profit  to  the  bookseller, 
a  dazzling  reputation  to  the  author, 
are  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on  as 
the  heralds  of  lasting  fame.  In  cases 
innumerable,  they  have  proved  the 
reverse.  Still  less  are  they  to  be  con- 
sidered as  proofs  that  the  writer,  be 
his  abilities  what  they  may,  has  wor- 
thily performed  his  mission,  or  ele- 
vated himself  to  the  exalted  level  of 
which  his  art  is  susceptible.  The 
most  pernicious  romances  and  poems 
that  ever  appeared  have  often  been 
ushered  into  the  world  by  the  most 
unbounded  immediate  applause ;  wit- 
ness the  Nouvelle  Helo'ise  of  Rousseau, 
and  Pucelle  of  Voltaire.  It  was  just 
their  dangerous  and  seductive  quali- 
ties which  gave  them  their  success. 
Eousseau  knew  this  well.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  with  skill  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  age  to  its  passions 
and  vices: — "J'ai  vu  les  mceurs  de 
mon  temps,  et  j'ai  publie  ces  lettres," 
were  the  first  words  of  his  Nouvelle 
Helo'ise.  In  the  school  we  have  men- 
tioned, there  is  nothing  immoral  or 
improper  ;  but  is  there  any  thing  ele- 
vating or  improving?  The  true  test 
of  real  excellence  is  not  immediate 
success  but  durable  fame  ;  it  is  to  be 
found  not  in  the  popularity  of  circu- 
lating shops,  or  reading  clubs,  but  in 
the  shelves  of  the  library,  or  the  de- 
light of  the  fireside.  When  a  work 
suddenly  attains  great  immediate  ce- 
lebrity in  a  particular  circle  or  coun- 
try, it  is  generally,  though  not  always, 
an  indication  that  it  is  not  destined  to 
enjoy  any  lasting  reputation.  The 
reason  is,  that  it  is  addressed  to  local 
feelings,  temporary  passions,  and  par- 
ticular desires;  and  it  rises  to  emi- 
nence from  interesting  or  gratifying 
them.  But  that  is  not  the  way  per- 
manently to  attract  mankind.  No- 
thing can  do  so  but  what  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  universal  feeling  of 
pur  nature,  and  has  penetrated  to  the 
inmost  chords,  which  are  common  to 
all  ages  and  countries.  The  touching 
them  alone  can  secure  durable  fame. 
Where  now  are  all  the  novels  por- 
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traying  fashionable  life  with  which 
the  shops  of  publishers  teemed,  and 
the  shelves  of  circulating  libraries 
groaned,  not  ten  years  ago  ?  Buried 
in  the  vault  of  all  the  Capulets.  Where 
will  the  novels  portraying  manners  in 
the  lowest  walks  of  life  be  ten  years 
hence  ?  He  is  a  bold  man  who  says 
they  will  be  found  in  one  well- se- 
lected library.  We  do  not  dispute 
the  vast  ability  of  some  of  these 
productions.  We  are  well  aware  of 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  have 
painted  the  manners  of  the  middle 
class,  previously  little  touched  on 
in  novels ;  we  fully  admit  the  pathos 
and  power  of  occasional  passages,  the 
wit  and  humour  of  many  others,  the 
graphic  delineation  of  English  cha- 
racter which  they  all  contain.  But, 
admitting  all  this,  the  question  is — 
have  these  productions  come  up  to 
the  true  standard  of  novel-writing? 
Are  they  fitted  to  elevate  and  purify 
the  minds  of  their  readers  ?  Will  the 
persons  who  peruse,  and  are  amused, 
perhaps  fascinated,  by  them,  become 
more  noble,  more  exalted,  more  spi- 
ritual beings,  than  they  were  before  ? 
Do  not  these  novels,  able  and  amus- 
ing as  they  are,  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  lofty  romances  of  which 
our  literature  can  boast,  that  the 
Boors  of  Ostade,  or  the  Village  Wakes 
of  Teniers,  do  to  the  Madonnas  of 
Guido,  or  the  Holy  Families  of  Ra- 
phael ?  These  pictures  were  and  are 
exceedingly  popular  in  Flanders  and 
Holland,  where  their  graphic  truth 
could  be  appreciated ;  but  are  they 
ever  regarded  as  models  of  the  really 
beautiful  in  painting?  We  leave  it 
to  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the 
Jack  Sheppard  school  to  answer  these 
questions. 

The  doctrine  now  so  prevalent  is 
essentially  erroneous,  that  the  man- 
ners of  the  middle  or  lowest  class  are 
the  fit  object  of  the  novelist,  because 
they  are  natural.  Many  things  are 
natural  which  yet  are  not  fit  to  be 
exposed,  and  by  the  customs  of  all 
civilized  nations  are  studiously  con- 
cealed from  the  view.  Voltaire's  well- 
known  answer  to  a  similar  remark 
when  made  in  regard  to  Shakspeare, 
indicates,  though  in  a  coarse  way,  the 
true  reply  to  such  observations.  If 
every  thing  that  is  natural,  and  we 
see  around  us,  is  the  fit  object  of  imi- 
tation, and  perpetuating  in  literature. 
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it  can  no  longer  be  called  one  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  It  is  degraded  to  a  mere 
copying  of  nature  in  her  coarsest  and 
most  disgusting,  equally  as  her  noblest 
ard  most  elevating,  aspects.  We 
protest  against  the  doctrine,  that  the 
lo  ty  art  of  romance  is  to  be  lowered 
to  the  delineating  the  manners  of 
cheesemongers  and  grocers,  of  crop- 
he  ad  charity  boys,  and  smart  haber- 
drshers'  and  milliners'  apprentices 
of  doubtful  reputation.  If  we  wish 
to  see  the  manners  of  such  classes, 
W3  have  only  to  get  into  a  rail- 
way or  steamboat ;  the  sight  of  them 
at  breakfast  or  dinner  will  probably 
be  enough  for  any  person  accustomed 
tc  the  habits  of  good  society.  Still 
more  solemnly  do  we  enter  our  pro- 
test against  the  slang  of  thieves  or 
prostitutes,  the  flash  words  of  receivers 
oi  stolen  goods  and  criminal  officers, 
tl  e  haunts  of  murderers  and  burglars, 
bring  the  proper  subject  for  the  amuse- 
ment or  edification  of  the  other  classes 
oi  society.  It  might  as  well  be  said 
tl  at  the  refuse  of  the  common-sewers 
si  ould  be  raked  up  and  mixed  with 
tl  e  garbage  of  the  streets  to  form  our 
daily  food.  That  such  things  exist  is 
C(  rtain ;  we  have  only  to  walk  the 
streets  at  night,  and  we  shall  soon 
h  ive  ample  evidence  of  their  reality. 
But  are  they  the  proper  object  of  the 
n  ovel- writer's  pencil  ?  That  is  the 
qiestion;  and  it  is  painful  to  think 
that  in  an  age  boasting  its  intelligence, 
a  id  glorying  in  the  extent  of  its  in- 
ft  rmation,  such  a  question  should  be 
d  ^emed  susceptible  of  answer  in  any 
b.it  one  way. 

These  two  extremes  of  novel- writ- 
ing— the  Almack  and  Jack  Sheppard 
schools — deviate  equally  from  the 
s  andard  of  real  excellence.  The  one 
i*-  too  exclusively  devoted  to  the  de- 
s  :ription  of  high,  the  other  of  low  life. 
The  one  portrays  a  style  of  manners 
as  artificial  and  peculiar  as  that  of  the 
paladins  and  troubadours  of  chivalry; 
tue  other  exhibits  to  our  view  the 
lowest  and  most  degraded  stages  of 
society,  and  by  the  force  of  humour 
o  r  the  tenderness  of  pathos  interests 
u  s  too  often  in  the  haunts  of  vice  or 
tie  pursuits  of  infamy.  It  is  easy  to 
s  3e  that  the  one  school  was  produced 
1:  y  the  reaction  of  the  human  mind 
s  gainst  the  other ;  genius,  tired  of  the 
c  ternal  flirtations  of  guardsmen  and 
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phisticated nature  in  the  humour  of 
low  or  the  sorrows  of  humble  life. 
But  low  and  humble  life  are  sophis- 
ticated just  as  much  as  elevated  and 
fashionable ;  and,  if  we  are  driven  to 
a  selection,  we  would  prefer  the  arti- 
ficial manners  of  the  great  to  the 
natural  effusions  of  the  vulgar.  We 
would  rather,  as  the  child  said  to  the 
ogress,  be  eat  up  by  the  gentleman. 
But  true  novel- writing  should  be  de- 
voted to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
It  should  aim  at  the  representation  of 
what  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  called  "  ge- 
neral or  common  nature" — that  is, 
nature  by  its  general  features,  which 
are  common  to  all  ages  and  countries, 
not  its  peculiarities  in  a  particular 
circle  or  society.  It  is  by  success  in 
delineating  that,  and  by  it  alone,  that 
lasting  fame  is  to  be  acquired.  With- 
out doubt  every  age  and  race  of  men 
have  their  separate  dress  and  costume, 
and  the  mind  has  its  externals  as 
well  as  the  body,  which  the  artist  of 
genius  will  study  with  sedulous  care, 
and  imitate  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 
But  the  soul  is  not  in  the  dress ;  and 
so  it  will  be  found  in  the  delineation 
of  mind  as  in  the  representation  of 
the  figure. 

All  these  extravagances  in  the  no- 
ble art  of  romance  originate  in  one 
cause.  They  come  of  not  making 
"  the  past  and  the  distant  predominate 
over  the  present."  It  is  like  sketch- 
ing every  day  from  nature  in  the  same 
scenery  or  country :  the  artist,  if  he 
has  the  pencil  of  Claude  Lorraine  or 
Salvator  Rosa,  will,  in  the  end,  find 
that  if  the  objects  of  his  study  are 
endless,  their  character  has  a  certain 
family  resemblance;  and  that,  if  he  is 
not  repeating  the  same  study,  he  is 
reproducing,  under  different  forms, 
the  same  ideas.  But  let  him  extend 
his  observation  to  a  wider  sphere : 
let  him  study  the  sublimity  of  moun- 
tain or  the  sweetness  of  pastoral 
scenery;  let  him  traverse  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees  or 
the  Caucasus  ;  let  him  inhale  the  spi- 
rit of  antiquity  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol,  or  the  genius  of  Greece  on 
the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis;  let  him 
become  embued  with  modern  beauty 
on  the  shores  of  Naples,  or  the  com- 
bined charms  of  Europe  and  Asia 
amidst  the  intricacies  of  the  Bospho- 
rus — and  what  a  world  of  true  images, 
objects,  and  beauties  is  at  once  let 
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into  his  mind !  It  is  the  same  with 
romance.  It  is  by  generalizing  ideas, 
by  means  of  extended  observation, 
that  variety  is  to  be  communicated  to 
conception,  and  freshness  to  incident ; 
that  the  particular  is  to  be  taken 
from  character,  and  the  general  im- 
pressed upon  mind.  But  the  novelist 
has  this  immense  advantage  over  the 
painter — not  only  the  present  but  the 
past  lie  open  to  his  study.  The  bound- 
less events  of  history  present  them- 
selves to  his  choice :  he  can  not  only 
roam  at  will  over  the  present  surface 
of  the  globe,  with ,  all  its  variety  of 
character,  event,  and  incident,  but 
penetrate  backwards  into  the  un- 
searchable depths  of  time.  When  will 
fresh  subjects  for  description  be  want- 
ing with  such  a  field  to  the  hand  of 
genius?  Never  to  the  end  of  the 
world  :  for  years  as  they  revolve, 
nations  as  they  rise  and  fall,  events 
as  they  thicken  around  mankind,  but 
add  to  the  riches  of  the  vast  store- 
house from  which  it  is  to  select  its 
subjects,  or  cull  its  materials. 

Look  at  Shakspeare — with  what 
felicity  has  he  selected  from  this  in- 
exhaustible reserve,  to  vary  his  inci- 
dents, to  invigorate  his  ideas,  to  give 
raciness  to  his  characters !  He  has 
not  even  confined  himself  to  English 
story,  rich  as  it  is  in  moving  or  terri- 
ble events,  and  strikingly  as  its  mov- 
ing phantasmagoria  come  forth  from 
his  magic  hand.  The  tragedies,  the 
comedies,  the  events,  the  ideas,  of 
the  most  distant  ages  of  the  world,  of 
the  most  opposite  states  of  society,  of 
the  most  discordant  characters  of  man- 
kind, seem  depicted  with  equal  felici- 
ty. He  is  neither  thoroughly  chival- 
rous like  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  nor 
thoroughly  Grecian  like  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  nor  thoroughly  French 
like  Corneilie  and  Eacine.  He  has 
neither  portrayed  exclusively  the 
manners  of  Arthur  and  the  Bound 
Table,  nor  of  the  courts  of  the  Henrys 
or  the  Plantagenets.  He  is  as  varied 
as  the  boundless  variety  of  nature. 
Profoundly  embued  at  one  time  with 
the  lofty  spirit  of  Roman  patriotism, 
he  is  not  less  deeply  penetrated  at 
another  with  the  tenderness  of  Italian 
love.  If  Julius  Caesar  contains  the 
finest  picture  that  ever  was  drawn  of 
the  ideas  of  the  citizens  of  the  ancient 
world,  Juliet  is  the  most  perfect  deli- 
neation of  the  refined  passions  of  the 


modern.  The  bursting  heart,  uncon- 
trollable grief,  but  yet  generous  spirit 
of  the  Moor — the  dark  ambition  and 
blood-stained  career  of  the  Scot,  come 
as  fresh  from  his  pencil  as  the  dreamy 
contemplation  of  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, or  the  fascinating  creation  of  the 
Forest  of  Ardennes.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  he  is  greatest  in  painting  the 
racked  grief  of  Lear,  the  homely  sense 
of  Falstaff,  or  the  aerial  vision  of  Mi- 
randa. Here  is  the  historical  drama ; 
here  is  the  varied  picture  of  the 
human  heart ;  and  if  the  world  is  not 
prolific  of  Shakspeares,  he  at  least 
has  afforded  decisive  evidence  of  the 
vastness  of  the  field  thus  opened  to  its 
genius. 

The  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE  should 
take  its  place  beside  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare.  It  does  not  aim  at 
representation  on  the  stage ;  it  has 
not  the  powers  of  the  actor,  the 
deception  of  scenery,  the  magic  of 
theatrical  effect,  nor  the  charms  of 
music,  to  heighten  its  impression.  But 
in  exchange  it  has  one  incalculable 
advantage,  which  in  the  end  is  ade- 
quate to  overbalance  them  all:  it 
brings  delight  to  the  fireside.  Seated 
in  our  arm-chairs,  with  the  wintry 
winds  howling  around  us,  with  our 
feet  at  a  blazing  fire,  we  are  trans- 
ported by  the  wand  of  the  novelist  to 
the  most  remote  ages  and  distant 
countries  of  the  earth.  The  lofty 
spirit  and  generous  passions  of  chi- 
valry; the  stern  resolves  and  heroic 
resolution  of  ancient  patriotism ;  the 
graceful  profligacy  and  studied  gal- 
lantry of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
the  deep  Machiavelism  of  Italian 
perfidy  ;  the  blunt  simplicity  of  Ger- 
man virtue  ;  the  freeborn  fearlessness 
of  English  valour  ;  the  lofty  soul  and 
poetic  imagery  of  the  North  American 
savage;  the  dauntless  intrepidity  of 
his  Castilian  conqueror ;  the  heart- 
stirring  pathos  of  Eastern  story  ;  the 
savage  ferocity  of  Scythian  conquest — 
•may  be  alternately  presented  to  our 
view.  We  roam  at  will,  not  only 
over  space  but  time;  and  if  the  writer 
is  worthy  of  his  high  vocation,  he 
can  so  warm  the  imagination  by  the 
interest  of  event,  the  delineation  of 
character,  the  force  of  passion,  or  the 
charm  of  the  pathetic,  that  the  strong- 
est impression  of  reality  is  conveyed 
to  the  reader's  mind.  Add  to  this  the 
material  appliances  which  are  at  his 
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disposal;  and  which,  though  far  in- 
ferior to  mental  power  in  rousing 
interest  or  awakening  sympathy,  have 
yet  great  effect  in  giving  life  to  the 
picture,  and  transporting  the  imagi- 
•lation  to  the  scenes  or  the  ages 
~,vhich  are  intended  to  be  portrayed. 
The  scenery  of  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  world,  under  every  possible 
^•ariety  of  light,  colour,  and  circum- 
stance ;  the  manners,  habits,  and  cus- 
1  oms  of  all  nations,  and  all  ages  and 
;ill  grades  of  society;  the  dresses, 
:irms,  houses,  and  strongholds  of  men 
in  all  stages  of  their  progress,  from 
1  he  huntsmen  of  Mmrod  to  the  Old 
<  xuard  of  Napoleon ;  the  ideas  of  men 
in  different  classes  and  ranks  of  life 
in  all  ages — form  so  many  additions 
to  his  pictures,  which,  if  skilfully 
managed,  must  give  them  infinite 
variety  and  interest.  There  is  no 
( nd,  there  never  can  be  any  end,  to 
the  combinations  of  genius  with  such 
Materials  at  its  disposal.  If  men, 
since  this  noble  art  has  been  created, 
ever  run  into  repetition,  it  wi^l  be 
f  x>m  want  of  originality  in  concep- 
tion, not  variety  in  subject. 

The  prodigious  addition  which  the 
happy  idea  of  the  historical  romance 
las  made  to  the  stores  of  elevated 
1  terature,  and  through  it  to  the  hap- 
piness and  improvement  of  the  human 
race,  will  not  be  properly  appreciated, 
imless  the  novels  most  in  vogue  before 
tie  immortal  creations  of  Scott  ap- 
peared are  considered.  If  we  take  up 
even  the  most  celebrated  of  them, 
and  in  which  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  genius  are  to  be  discerned, 
i  seems  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
how  their  authors  could  have  acquired 
t  le  reputation  which  they  so  long 
enjoyed.  They  are  distinguished  by 
a  mawkish  sensibility,  a  perpetual 
sentimentality,  as  different  from  the 
bursts  of  genuine  passion  as  their 
hboured  descriptions  of  imaginary 
scenes  are  from  the  graphic  sketches 
•flhich,  in  later  times,  have  at  once 
b  -ought  reality  before  the  mind's  eye. 
The  novels  of  Charlotte  Smith,  Miss 
I  adcliffe,  and  Miss  Burney  belong  to 
this  school;  they  are  now  wellnigh 
uireadable.  Even  works  of  higher 
n  putation  and  unquestionable  genius 
ii  that  age,  the  Nouvelle  Helo'ise 
o '  Rousseau,  and  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
d  son  of  Richardson,  now  form  a 
h<>,avy  task  even  for  the  most  ardent 
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lover  of  romance.     Why  is  it  that 
works  so  popular  in  their  day,  and 
abounding  with  so  many  traits  of  real 
genius,  should  so  soon  have  palled 
upon   the  world  ?     Simply  because 
they  were  not  founded  upon  a  broad 
and  general  view  of  human  nature ; 
because  they  were  drawn,  not  from 
real  life  in  the  innumerable  phases 
which  it  presents  to  the  observer,  but 
imaginary  life  as  it  was  conceived  in 
the  mind  of  the  composer;  because 
they  were  confined  to  one  circle  and 
class  of  society,  and  having  exhausted 
all  the  natural  ideas  which  it  could 
present,  its  authors  were  driven,  in 
the  search  of  variety,  to  the  indention 
of  artificial  and  often  ridiculous  ones. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  the  inventor  of  the  his- 
torical romance.  As  if  to  demonstrate 
how  ill  founded  was  the  opinion,  that 
all  things  were  worked  out,  and  that 
originality  no  longer  was  accessible 
for  the  rest  of  time,  Providence,  by 
the  means  of  that  great  mind,  bestow- 
ed a  new  art,  as  it  were,  upon  man- 
kind— at  the  very  time  when  litera- 
ture to  all  appearance  was  effete,  and 
invention,  for  above  a  century,  had 
run  in  the  cramped  and  worn-out 
channels  of  imitation.     Gibbon  was 
lamenting  that  the  subjects  of  history 
were    exhausted,   and    that  modern 
story  would  never  present  the  mo- 
ving incidents   of  ancient  story,  on 
the  verge  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  European  war — of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  and  the  Moscow  retreat. 
Such  was  the  reply  of  Time  to  the 
complaint  that  political  incident  was 
worn  out.     Not  less  decisive  was  the 
answer  which  the  genius  of  the  Scot- 
tish bard  afforded  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  treasures  of  original  thought  were 
exhausted,  and  that  nothing  now  re- 
mained for  the  sons  of  men.    In  the 
midst  of  that  delusion  he  wrote  Wa- 
verley;   and  the  effect  was  like  the 
sun    bursting    through    the    clouds. 
After  a  space,  shorter  than  is  usually 
required  for  a  work  of  original  con- 
ception to  make  its  way  in  society, 
the  effect  began  to  appear.     Like  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  or  steam,  it 
in  the  end  worked  a  change  in  the 
moral  world.     Envy  was   silenced; 
criticism    was    abashed ;    detraction 
ceased  to  decry — malignity  to  deride. 
The  hearts  of  men  were  taken  as  it 
were  by  storm.  A  new  vein  of  bound' 
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less  extent  and  surpassing  richness 
was  opened  as  it  were  under  our  feet. 
Men  marvelled  that  it  had  been  so 
long  of  being  found  out.  And  the 
first  discoverer  worked  it  with  such 
rapidity  and  success,  that  for  long  no 
one  attempted  to  disturb  him  in  the 
turning  forth  of  its  wealth. 

It  is  curious,  now  that  this  great 
revolution  in  romance-writing  has 
taken  place,  and  is  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  world,  to  reflect  on 
the  causes,  apparently  accidental,  by 
which  it  was  brought  about,  and  the 
trivial  circumstances  which  might 
have  turned  aside,  perhaps  for  ever, 
the  creative  mind  of  Scott  from  this 
its  appropriate  sphere  of  original 
action.  The  first  chapters  of  Waver- 
ley,  as  we  learn  from  Lockhart's  Life, 
were  written  in  1808 ;  but  the  work 
was  laid  aside  in  an  unfinished  form, 
and  was  almost  forgotten  by  its  author. 
It  would  probably  have  remained 
there  overlooked  and  incomplete  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  had  not  the  extra- 
ordinary popularity  of  Lord  Byron's 
Childe  Harold  and  subsequent  pieces, 
joined  to  some  symptoms  of  waning 
public  favour  in  the  reception  of  his 
own  later  pieces,  particularly  Rokeby 
and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  awakened 
in  his  mind,  as  he  himself  has  told  us, 
a  latent  suspicion  that  he  had  better 
retire  from  the  field  of  poetry  before 
his  youthful  competitor,  and  betake 
himself  to  another  career,  in  which 
hitherto  no  rival  had  appeared.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  feeling  of  distrust 
in  his  poetical  powers,  the  all  but  for- 
gotten manuscript  of  Waverky  was 
drawn  forth  from  its  obscurity,  the 
novel  was  finished,  and  given  to  the 
world  in  July  1814.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  historical  romance  was  born 
for  mankind.  One  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  instructive  species  of 
composition  was  created ;  which  unites 
the  learning  of  the  historian  with  the 
fancy  of  the  poet ;  which  discards 
from  human  annals  their  years  of 
tedium,  and  brings  prominently  for- 
ward their  eras  of  interest ;  which 
teaches  morality  by  example,  and 
conveys  information  by  giving  plea- 
sure ;  and  which,  combining  the 
charms  of  imagination  with  the  trea- 
sures of  research,  founds  the  ideal 
upon  its  only  solid  and  durable  basis 
— the  real. 

The  historical  romance  enjoys  many 
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advantages  for  the  creation  of  inte- 
rest, and  even  the  conveying  of  infor- 
mation, over  history.  It  can  combine, 
in  a  short  space,  the  exciting  inci- 
dents which  are  spread  over  numerous 
volumes;  and,  by  throwing  entirely 
into  the  background  the  uninterest- 
ing details  of  human  events,  concen- 
trate the  light  of  imagination  on  such 
as  are  really  calculated  to  produce  an 
impression.  Immense  is  the  facility 
which  this  gives  for  the  creation  of 
interest,  and  the  addition  of  life,  to 
the  picture.  What  oppresses  the  his- 
torian is  the  prodigious  number  of  de- 
tails with  which  he  is  encumbered. 
As  his  main  object  is  to  convey  a 
trustworthy  narrative  of  real  events, 
none  of  them  can,  with  due  regard  to 
the  credit  of  the  narrative,  be  omitted. 
If  they  are  so,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the 
author  finds  reason  to  repent  his  su- 
perficial survey  before  he  has  con- 
cluded his  work ;  and  if  he  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  escape  such  stings  of 
self-reproach,  he  is  quite  certain  that 
the  blot  will  be  marked  by  some  kind 
friend,  or  candid  critic,  who  will  re- 
present the  thing  omitted,  how  trifling 
soever,  as  the  most  important  inci- 
dent in  the  whole  work,  and  the  ne- 
glect of  which  is  wholly  fatal  to  its 
credit  as  a  book  of  authority.  Every 
traveller  knows  how  invariably  this 
is  the  case  with  any  object  which  may 
have  been  accidentally  omitted  to  be 
seen  in  any  province  or  city ;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  avoid  the  eternal 
self-reproaches  consequent  on  having 
it  constantly  represented  by  others 
as  the  most  interesting  object  to  be 
seen,  is  —  at  all  hazards  of  time, 
fatigue,  or  expense — to  see  every 
thing.  But  the  historical  novelist  is 
fettered  by  no  such  necessity — he  is 
constrained  to  encumber  his  pages 
with  no  inconsiderable  details.  SeT 
lecting  for  the  objects  of  his  piece  the 
most  striking  characters  and  moving 
incidents  of  the  period  he  has  chosen, 
he  can  throw  full  light  upon  them, 
and  paint  the  details  with  that  mi- 
nuteness of  finishing  which  is  essen- 
tial to  conjuring  up  a  vivid  image  in 
the  reader's  mind.  He  can  give  the 
truth  of  history  without  its  monotony 
— the  interest  of  romance  without  its 
unreality. 

It  was  the  power  they  enjoyed  of 
abstracting  in  this  manner  from  sur- 
rounding and  uninteresting  details, 
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\vliich  constituted  the  principal  charm 
of  ancient  history.  The  Cyropcedia 
and  Anabasis  of  Xeiiophon  are  nothing 
but  historical  romances.  Livy's  pic- 
tured page — Sallust's  inimitable  sket- 
ches— Tacitus's  finished  paintings, 
>we  their  chief  fascination  to  the  sim- 
)licity  of  their  subjects.  Ancient 
listoiy,  being  confined  to  the  exploits 
of  a  single  hero  or  monarch,  or  the 
;ise  of  a  particular  city,  could  afford 
TO  be  graphic,  detailed,  and  conse- 
quently interesting.  That  was  com- 
paratively an  easy  task  when  the 
events  of  one,  or  at  most  two,  states 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
jilone  required  to  be  portrayed.  But 
>  uch  a  limitation  "of  subject  is  impos- 
tible  in  modern  history,  when  the 
t  ransactions  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
i  nd  America  require  to  be  detailed  to 
i  ender  the  thread  of  events  complete. 
Even  biography  is  scarcely  intelligible 
A  -ithout  such  a  narrative  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations  and  incidents  as 
i  lakes  it  run  into  the  complexity  and 
consequent  dulness  of  history.  But 
t  ic  author  of  historical  romance  is 
entirely  relieved  from  this  necessity, 
a  ad  consequently  he  can  present  the 
principal  events  and  characters  of  his 
work  in  far  more  brilliant  colours  to 
his  readers  than  is  possible  for  the 
historian.  Certainly  with  some  the" 
results  of  his  more  attractive  influ- 
e  ice  will  be  doubted ;  but,  be  that 
a<  it  may,  it  is  the  Henry  V. 
o.v  Richard  III.  of  Shakspeare  that 
occur  to  every  mind  when  these  En- 
g  ish  moiiarchs  are  thought  of,  not 
tl.o  picture  of  them  presented,  able 
M  it  is,  by  Hume  or  Turner.  If  we 
hiiar  of  Richard  Co3ur-de-Lion,  we 
immediately  conjure  up  the  inimi- 
table picture  of  the  crusading  hero 
in  Ivanhoe  or  the  Talisman.  Eliza- 
be  th  of  England  is  admirably  portray- 
ec  in  the  pages  of  Hume,  but  the  Eliza- 
b(  th  of  Kenilworth  is  the  one  which 
is  engraven  on  every  mind ;  and  when 
th  3  romantic  tale  and  heroic  death  of 
M  iry  of  Scotland  are  thought  of,  it  is 
lehs  the  masterly  picture  of  Robertson, 
or  the  touching  narrative  of  Tytler, 
th  it  recurs  to  the  recollection,  than  the 
im  prisoned  princess  of  the  Abbot,  or  the 
im  mortal  Last  Sacrament  of  Schiller. 
Considered  in  its  highest  aspect,  no 
ar  ever  was  attempted  by  man  more 
elevated  and  ennobling  than  the  his- 
toi  ical  romance.  It  may  be  doubted 
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whether  it  is  inferior  even  to  the  lofty 
flights  of  the  epic,  or  the  heart-rend- 
ing pathos  of  the  dramatic  muse. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  is  more  popular, 
and  embraces  a  much  wider  circle  of 
readers,  than  either  the  Iliad  or  the 
Paradise  Lost.  Homer  and  Tasso 
never,  in  an  equal  time,  had  nearly 
so  many  readers  as  Scott.  The 
reason  is,  that  an  interesting  story 
told  in  prose,  can  be  more  gene- 
rally understood,  and  is  appreciated 
by  a  much  wider  circle,  than  when 
couched  in  the  lofty  strains  and  com- 
parative obscurity  of  verse.  It  is  im- 
possible to  over-estimate  the  influence, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  which  this  fasci- 
nating art  may  exercise  upon  future 
ages.  It  literally  has  the  moulding 
of  the  human  mind  in  its  hands  ; — 
"  Give  me,"  said  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
"  the  making  of  ballads,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  making  of  laws."  His- 
torical romances  are  the  ballads  of  a 
civilized  and  enlightened  age.  More 
even  than  then:  rude  predecessors  of 
the  mountains  and  the  forest,  they 
form  those  feelings  in  youth  by  which 
the  character  of  the  future  man  is  to 
be  determined.  It  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say,  that  the  romances  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  have  gone  far  to  neu- 
tralise the  dangers  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  Certain  it  is  that  they  have 
materially  assisted  in  extinguishing,  at 
least  in  the  educated  classes  of  society, 
that  prejudice  against  the  feudal  man- 
ners, and  those  devout  aspirations  on 
the  blessings  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, which  were  universal  among 
the  learned  over  Europe  in  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Like  all 
other  great  and  original  minds,  so  far 
from  being  swept  away  by  the  errors 
of  his  age,  he  rose  up  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  them.  Singly  he  set  himself 
to  breast  the  flood  which  was  over- 
flowing the  world.  Thence  the  re- 
action in  favour  of  the  institutions  of 
the  olden  time  in  church  and  state, 
which  became  general  in  the  next 
generation,  and  is  now  so  strongly 
manifesting  itself,  as  well  in  the  re- 
ligious contests  as  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day. 

u  Some  authors,"  says  Madame 
de  Stael,  "  have  lowered  the  romance 
in  mingling  with  it  the  revolting  pic- 
tures of  vice ;  and  while  the  first  ad- 
vantage of  fiction  is  to  assemble 
around  man  all  that  can  serve  as  a 
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lesson  or  a  model,  it  has  been 
thought  that  a  temporary  object 
might  be  gained  by  representing  the 
obscure  scenes  of  corrupted  life,  as  if 
they  could  ever  leave  the  heart  which 
repels  them  as  pure  as  that  to  which 
they  were  unknown.  But  a  ro- 
mance, such  as  one  can  conceive, 
such  as  we  have  some  models  of,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  the 
human  mind,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial on  the  hearts  of  individuals,  and 
which  is  best  fitted  in  the  end  to  form 
the  morals  of  nations."*  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  romance  should  be 
written — it  is  in  this  spirit  that  it  has 
been  written  by  some  of  the  masters 
of  the  art  who  have  already  ap- 
peared, during  the  brief  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  its  creation.  And  if, 
in  hands  more  impure,  it  has  some- 
times been  applied  to  less  elevated 
purposes ;  if  the  turbid  waters  of  hu- 
man corruption  have  mingled  with 
the  stream,  and  the  annals  of  the  past 
have  been  searched,  not  to  display  its 
magnanimity,  but  to  portray  its  se- 
ductions ;  we  must  console  ourselves 
by  the  reflection,  that  such  is  the 
inevitable  lot  of  humanity,  that  genius 
cannot  open  a  noble  career  which  de- 
pravity will  not  enter,  nor  invent  an 
engine  for  the  exaltation  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  vice  will  not  per- 
vert to  its  degradation. 

As  the  historical  romance  has  been 
of  such  recent  introduction  in  this 
country  and  the  world,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  its  principles  should  as 
yet  be  not  finally  understood.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  its  great  master 
and  his  followers  themselves  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  causes  to  which 
their  own  success  has  been  owing. 
Like  travellers  who  have  entered  an 
unknown  but  varied  and  interesting 
country,  they  have  plunged  fearlessly 
on,  threading  forests,  dashing  through 
streams,  traversing  plains,  crossing 
mountains,  and  in  the  breathless  haste 
of  the  journey,  and  the  animation  of 
spirit  with  which  it  was  attended, 
they  have  become,  in  a  great  degree, 
insensible  to  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  charm  which  surrounded 
their  footsteps.  Yet,  like  every  other 
art,  the  historical  romance  has  its 
principles ;  and  it  is  by  the  right  com- 
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prehending  and  skilful  application  of 
these  principles,  that  its  highest  tri- 
umphs are  to  be  gained.  They  are 
the  same  as  those  which  have  long 
been  unfolded  by  the  great  masters 
of  composition  in  relation  to  poetry 
and  the  drama ;  they  are  to  be  found 
applied  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
the  sister  art  of  painting.  Yet  are 
they  not  attended  to  by  the  great 
mass  of  readers,  and  even  by  authors 
themselves,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
frequent  failures  which  are  exhibited, 
little  understood  or  frequently  ne- 
glected. 

The  first  requisite  of  the  historical 
romance  is  a  subject  which  shall  be 
elevated  and  yet  interesting.  It  must 
be  elevated,  or  the  work  will  derogate 
from  its  noblest  object,  that  of  rousing 
the  sympathetic  passions,  and  awaken- 
ing the  generous  feelings ;  it  must  be 
interesting,  or  these  effects  will  be 
produced  in  a  very  limited  degree. 
Readers  of  romance  look  for  excite- 
ment ;  they  desire  to  be  interested, 
and  unless  they  are  so,  the  author's 
productions  will  very  soon  be  neglect- 
ed. This  is  universally  known,  and 
felt  alike  by  readers  and  writers ;  but 
yet  there  is  a  strange  misapprehen- 
sion prevalent  among  many  authors, 
even  of  distinguished  talent,  in  regard 
to  the  methods  by  which  this  interest 
is  to  be  awakened.  It  is  frequently 
said,  that  the  public  are  insatiable  for 
novelty;  that  all  home  subjects  are 
worn  out ;  and  thence  it  is  concluded, 
that  whatever  is  new  must  possess 
the  greatest  chance  of  becoming  po- 
pular. In  the  desire  to  discover  such 
novelty,  every  part  of  the  world  has 
been  ransacked.  Stories  from  Persia 
and  the  East  have  been  plentifully 
brought  forward ;  the  prairies  and 
savages  of  North  America  have  fur- 
nished the  sutyects  of  more  than  one 
interesting  romance ;  Russia,  Poland, 
Italy,  Spain,  as  well  as  France,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  the  United  States, 
have  been  eagerly  ransacked  to  satisfy 
the  craving  of  a  generation  seeking 
after  something  new.  The  total  fail- 
ure of  many  of  these  novels,  the  du- 
bious success  of  many  others,  though 
written  with  unquestionable  talent, 
may  convince  us,  that  this  principle  of 
looking  only  for  novelty  may  be  car- 
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ried  too  far,  and  that  it  is  within  cer- 
tain limits  only  that  the  appetite  for 
variety  can  successfully  be  indulged. 
And  what  these  limits  are,  may  be 
readily  learned  by  attending  to  what 
experience  has  taught  in  the  sister 
arts. 

It  has  been  said,  and  said  truly, 
that  "  eloquence  to  be  popular  must 
be  in  advance  of  the  audience,  and 
but  a  little  in  advance"  The  experi- 
ence of  all  ages  has  taught,  that  the 
drama  is  never  successful  unless  it 
appeals  to  feelings  which  find  a  re- 
sponsive echo  in  the  general  mind, 
and  awakens  associations  of  general 
interest  in  the  breast  of  the  audience. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  historical  ro- 
mance. It  may  and  should  deviate  a 
little  from  the  circle  of  interesting 
association  generally  felt  ;  but  it 
should  be  but  a  little.  The  heart  of 
the  readers  of  novels,  as  well  as  the 
spectators  of  tragedies,  is  at  home. 
The  images,  the  emotions,  the  loves, 
the  hatreds,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
names,  the  places  familiar  to  our 
youth,  are  those  which  awaken  the 
strongest  emotions  of  sympathy  in 
later  years.  Novelty  is  frequently 
felt  as  agreeable  ;  but  it  is  so  chiefly 
when  it  recalls  again  in  other  climes, 
or  in  the  events  of  other  ages,  the 
feelings  and  passions  of  our  own.  We 
like  occasionally  to  leave  home  ;  but 
when  we  do  so,  there  is  nothing  so 
delightful  as  to  be  recalled  to  it  by 
the  touching  of  any  of  those  secret 
chords  which  bind  man  to  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  or  the  scene  of  his 
dearest  associations.  The  novels 
which  are  to  be  durably  popular  in 
any  country  must  be  founded,  not  in- 
deed necessarily  on  incidents  of  its 
own  story,  but  on  the  ideas  with 
which  it  is  familiar,  and  on  incidents 
cousin-german  at  least  to  those  of  its 
own  national  existence.  The  institu- 
tions of  chivalry,  the  feudal  system, 
have  created,  as  it  were,  in  this  re- 
spect one  great  family  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  which  renders,  at  least 
to  the  educated  classes,  the  manners, 
3motions,  and  passions  of  the  higher 
ranks  an  object  of  universal  interest. 
We  can  sympathise  as  warmly  with 
che  paladins  of  Ariosto,  or  the  knights 
?f  Tasso,  as  ever  could  the  trouba- 
lours  of  Provence  or  the  nobles  of 
[taly.  But  if  this  lofty  circle  which 
•brms  the  manners  of  chivalry  is  once 


passed,  we  descend  to  inferior  grades 
of  society.  The  novelist  of  every 
country  will  find,  that  what  he  por- 
trays will  not  permanently  or  gene- 
rally interest  a  wider  circle  than  that 
of  its  own  inhabitants.  We  can  take 
no  interest  in  the  boyards  of  Kussia 
or  the  boors  of  Poland  ;  but  little  in 
the  agas  and  kuzilbashes  of  Eastern 
story.  Novelty,  as  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  may  attract  in  youth  for  a 
single  publication  ;  but  fairy  or  East- 
ern tales  will  never  form  the  intellec- 
tual bread  of  life.  The  universal 
admiration  with  which  Don  Quixote 
and  the  Waverley  novels  are  regarded 
over  the  whole  world,  must  not  blind 
us  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  making 
the  manners  of  the  middle  or  lower 
ranks,  if  brought  forward  as  the 
main  machinery  of  a  romance,  du- 
rably interesting  to  any  but  those 
to  whom  they  are  familiar.  Even 
Scott  and  Cervantes  owe  great  part 
of  their  success  to  the  skill  with 
which  they  have  combined  the  noble 
manners  and  exalted  ideas,  engender- 
ed in  the  European  heart  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  chivalry,  and  as  widely 
spread  as  its  spirit,  with  the  graphic 
picture  of  the  manners  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  where  the  scene  of  their 
romances  was  laid.  And  it  is  not 
every  man  who  can  draw  the  bow  of 
Ulysses. 

Ivanhoe,  the  Abbot,  and  Old  Mor- 
tality, may  be  considered  as  the  per- 
fection of  historical  romances,  so  far 
as  subject  goes.  They  all  relate  to 
events  of  national  history,  well  known 
to  all  persons  possessing  any  infor- 
mation in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
deeply  connected  with  the  most  inte- 
resting associations  to  those  of  culti- 
vated minds.  The  undaunted  courage 
and  jovial  manners  of  the  Lion-hearted 
hero  ;  the  cruel  oppression  of  Norman 
rule ;  the  bold  spirit  of  Saxon  inde- 
pendence; the  deep  sorrows  and  ever- 
doubtful  character  of  the  heroic  Queen 
of  Scots  ;  the  fearful  collision  of  Puri- 
tan zeal  with  Cavalier  loyalty,  from 
which  issued  the  Great  Rebellion — are 
engraven  on  every  heart  in  the  Bri- 
tish islands.  They  formed  the  most 
appropriate  subjects,  therefore,  for  the 
foundation  or  substratum  of  novels 
to  be  permanently  interesting  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  the  addition 
of  such  imaginary  characters  or  inci- 
dents as  might  illustrate  still  further 
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the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  times. 
Nor  are  such  subjects  of  universal  and 
national  interest  by  any  means  yet 
exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  many 
of  the  most  admirable  of  these  have 
never  yet  been  touched  on.  The  cruel 
conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I. ;  the 
heroic  struggles  of  Wallace  against 
the  same  monarch ;  the  glorious  estab- 
lishment of  Scottish  independence  by 
Kobert  Bruce  ;  the  savage  ferocity 
and  heart-rending  tragedies  of  the 
wars  of  the  Roses ;  the  martyr-like 
death  of  Charles  I. ;  the  heart-stirring 
conquests  of  Edward  III.  and  the 
Black  Prince ;  the  heartless  gallantry 
of  the  age  of  Charles  II. ;  the  noble 
efforts  of  the  Highlanders  in  1715  and 
1745  for  their  hereditary  sovereign, 
form  a  few  of  the  periods  of  British 
history,  either  not  at  all,  or  as  yet 
imperfectly,  illustrated  by  historical 
romance.  Nor  is  the  stock  termi- 
nated ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  growing, 
and  hourly  on  the  increase.  The  time 
has  already  come  when  the  heroism 
of  La  Vendee,  the  tragedies  of  the 
Revolution,  form  the  appropriate  sub- 
ject of  French  imaginative  genius ; 
and  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when 
Wellington  and  the  paladins  of  the 
late  war,  transported  from  this  earthly 
scene  by  the  changes  of  mortality, 
will  take  lasting  and  immortal  place 
in  the  fields  of  romance. 

The  success  of  many  of  the  novels 
of  recent  times,  in  the  conception  of 
which  most  genius  has  been  evinced, 
and  in  the  composition  most  labour 
bestowed,  has  been  endangered,  if  not 
destroyed,  by  inattention  to  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  choice  of  a  subject.  There 
is  great  talent,  much  learning,  and 
vigorous  conception,  in  the  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii  by  Bulwer ;  and  the  cata- 
strophe with  which  it  concludes  is 
drawn  with  his  very  highest  powers  ; 
but  still  it  is  felt  by  every  class 
of  readers  to  be  uninteresting.  We 
have  no  acquaintance  or  associa- 
tion with  Roman  manners  ;  we 
know  little  of  their  habits ;  scarce 
any  thing  of  their  conversation  in 
private :  they  stand  forth  to  us  in 
history  in  a  sort  of  shadowy  grandeur, 
totally  distinct  from  the  interest  of 
novelist  composition.  No  amount  ot 
learning  or  talent  can  make  the  dia- 
logues of  Titus  and  Lucius,  of  Gallius 
and  Vespasia,  interesting  to  a  modern 
reader.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Last 
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of  the  Barons  is  an  admirably  chosen 
historical  subject,  worked  out  with 
even  more  than  the  author's  usual 
power  and  effect ;  and  but  for  a  de- 
fect in  composition,  to  be  hereafter 
noticed,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  his  productions.  Great 
talent  and  uncommon  powers  of  de- 
scription have  been  displayed  in  Ori- 
ental novels  ;  but  they  have  not  at- 
tained any  lasting  reputation — not 
from  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  but  the  want  of  sympathy 
in  the  great  majority  of  readers  with 
the  subject  of  their  compositions. 
Strange  to  say,  we  feel  nothing  foreign 
in  James's  Attila.  So  deeply  were 
we  impregnated  with  barbarian  blood 
— so  strongly  have  Scythian  customs 
and  ideas  descended  to  our  times — 
that  the  wooden  palace  of  the  chief  of 
the  Huns,  surrounded  with  its  streets 
of  carts,  and  myriads  of  flocks  and 
herds,  in  the  centre  of  Hungary,  is 
felt  as  nothing  alien.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  Sir  Walter's  later  pro- 
ductions have  failed,  notwithstanding 
great  ability  in  the  execution,  from 
undue  strangeness  in  the  subject.  Anne 
of  Geier stein,  and  the  Indian  story  in  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  belong 
to  this  class  ;  and  even  if  Robert  of 
Paris  had  not  been  written  during  the 
decay  of  the  author's  mental  powers, 
it  would  probably  have  failed,  from 
the  impossibility  of  communicating 
any  of  the  interest  of  a  novel  to  a 
story  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

In  this  respect  there  is  an  important 
distinction  between  the  drama  and 
the  historical  romance,  which  writers 
in  the  latter  style  would  do  well  to 
keep  in  view.  Tragedy  being  limited 
in  general  to  a  very  short  period, 
during  which  events  of  the  most 
heart-rending  kind  are  accumulated 
together,  in  order  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible to  awaken  the  sympathy,  or 
move  the  hearts  of  the  spectators,  it 
is  comparatively  of  little  importance 
where  the  scene  is  laid.  Where  the 
bones  and  muscles  of  the  mind  are 
laid  bare  by  deep  affliction,  mankind 
in  all  ages  and  countries  are  the  same. 
The  love  of  Juliet,  the  jealousy  of 
Othello,  are  felt  with  equal  force  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  We  can  sympa- 
thize as  strongly  with  the  protracted 
woes  of  Andromache,  or  the  generous 
self-immolation  of  Antigone,  as  the 
Athenian  audience  who  wept  at  the 
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eloquence  of  Euripides  or  the  power 
cf  Sophocles:  we  feel  the  death  of 
"\Vallenstein  to  be  as  sublime  as  the 
Germans  who  are  transported  by  the 
verses  of  Schiller  ;  and  they  weep  at 
the  heroism  of  Mary  Stuart,  with  as 
leartfelt  emotion  as  the  people  of 
Scotland  to  whom  her  name  is  a  house- 
hold word.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
romance.  It  is  occasionally,  and  at 
considerable  intervals  only,  that  these 
t  jrrible  or  pathetic  scenes  are  repre- 
S2nted  in  its  pages,  which  sweep  away 
all  peculiarities  of  nation,  age,  or  race, 
a  ad  exhibit  only  the  naked  human 
heart :  nineteen-twentieths  of  its  pages 
a  re  taken  up  with  ordinary  occurrences, 
one-half  of  its  interest  is  derived  from 
t  ic  delineation  of  manners,  or  the  de- 
veloping of  character  in  dialogue, 
which  exhibits  none  of  the  vehement 
passions  ;  and  the  interest  of  the 
reader  is  kept  up  chiefly  by  the  fideli- 
ty of  the  drawing,  the  spirit  of  the 
conversation,  or  the  accuracy  and 
brilliancy  of  the  descriptions.  If  these 
prove  uninteresting  from  their  being 
too  remote  from  ordinary  observation 

0  •  association,  the  work  will  fail,  with 
w  hatever  talent  or  power  its  principal 
and  tragic  scenes  may  be  executed. 

In  proposing  as  the  grand  requisite 
to  the  historical  romance,  that  the 
subject  should  be  of  an  elevating  and 
ernobling  kind,  we  by  no  means  intend 
t(  assert  that  the  author  is  always 
tc  be  on  stilts,  that  he  is  never 
to  descend  to  the  description  of  low 
or  even  vulgar  life,  or  that  humour 
and  characteristic  description  are  to  be 
excluded  from  his  composition.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  value  of  con- 
trast in  bringing  out  effect ;  we  know 
tl  at  the  mind  of  the  reader  requires 
repose,  even  from  the  most  exalted 
emotions;  we  have  felt  the  weariness 

01  being  satiated  with  beauty,  in  the 
gjilleries  of  the  Vatican  or  the  valleys 
oi    Switzerland.      Brilliants    require 
setting,    and    bright    light    can    be 
bi  ought    out    only   by   proportional 
d<  pth  or  breadth  of  shadow.     If  the 
novelist  tries  to  keep  up  exalted  senti- 
m  3nts  or  pathetic  scenes  too  often,  he 
w  11  fall  into  the  mistake  of  the  painter 
w  10  throws  an  equal  light  on  all  parts 
ol   his  picture.     Probably  the   rule 
w  lich  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  he 
fomd  by  observation   had  been  in- 
variably  observed  by   Titian — viz., 
tc  have  one-fourth  only  of  his  picture 
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in  very  bright  light,  one-fourth  in  deep 
shadow,  and  the  remaining  half  in  mid- 
dle tint,  may  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  compositions  of  the  novelist.  But 
admitting  all  this — admitting  further, 
that  novels  which  deviate  from  the 
elevated  standard  may  often  attain 
a  great  temporaiy  popularity,  the 
greater,  probably,  owing  to  that  very 
deviation — it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
the  main  object  of  the  art  is  to  awaken 
generous  and  elevated  feelings ;  and 
that  in  no  other  way  than  by  atten- 
tion to  this  object,  is  durable  fame  to 
be  obtained. 

The  celebrity  arising  from  skill  in 
the  painting  of  low  or  vulgar  manners, 
from  power  in  the  description  of  des- 
perate or  abandoned  characters,  how 
great  soever  it  may  be  fo,r  a  time, 
never  fails  to  pass  away  with  the  lapse 


of  time.  Voltaire's  romances,  'once  so 
popular,  are  now  nearly  as  much  dead 
stock  in  the  bookseller's  hands ;  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  the  licentious  novel- 
ists of  France,  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
are  now  read  only  by  the  licentious 
youth  of  Paris,  and  a  few  prurient  sen- 
sualists in  other  countries.  It  will  be 
the  same  with  Victor  Hugo,  Janin,  and 
George  Sand,  in  the  next  generation 
and  in  other  countries.  All  their  ge- 
nius, learning,  and  interest,  will  not 
be  able  to  save  them  from  the  wither- 
ing effect  of  their  accumulated  horrors, 
shocking  indecencies,  and  demoraliz- 
ing tendency. 

Again,  in  the  composition  of  the 
historical  romance,  the  story  should 
be  sufficiently  simple,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  unity  preserved  in  the 
interest  and  emotion  which  are  to 
be  awakened.  It  is  not  meant  to 
be  asserted  by  this,  that  the  novelist 
is  to  be  confined  strictly  to  unities 
like  the  Greek  drama,  or  that  the 
same  variety,  within  certain  limits, 
is  not  to  be  presented  in  the  pages  of 
romance,  which  we  see  every  day 
around  us  in  real  life.  All  that  is 
meant  to  be  advanced  is,  that  this  va- 
riety must  be  confined  within  certain 
limits,  if  the  interest  of  the  piece  is 
to  be  properly  kept  up ;  and  that  it 
should  be  an  especial  object  with  the 
novelist  to  avoid  that  complication 
and  intricacy  of  incidents  which  forms 
so  formidable,  though  unavoidable,  an 
addition  to  the  difficulties  of  an  histo- 
rian. It  is  the  more  singular  that 
romance  writers  should  have  fallen 
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into  this  mistake,  that  it  is  the  very 
difficulty  which  stands  most  in  the 
way  of  the  interest  of  history,  and 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
their  art  to  be  able  in  a  great  measure 
to  avoid.  Yet  it  is  the  error  which  is 
most  general  in  writers  of  the  greatest 
ability  in  this  department  of  literature, 
and  which  has  marred  or  ruined  the 
effect  of  some  of  their  happiest  concep- 
tions. It  has  arisen,  doubtless,  from 
romance  writers  having  observed  the 
extreme  multiplicity  of  incidents  and 
events  in  real  life,  and  in  the  compli- 
cated maze  of  historical  narrative ;  and 
thence  imagined  that  it  was  by  por- 
traying a  similar  combination  that 
romance  was  to  be  assimilated  to 
truthful  annals,  and  the  ideal  founded 
on  the  solid  basis  of  the  real.  They 
forget  that  it  is  this  very  complication 
which  renders  history  in  general  so 
uninviting,  and  acceptable  (compared 
with  romance)  to  so  limited  a  circle  of 
readers  ;  and  that  the  annals  of  actual 
events  then  only  approach  to  the  in- 
terest of  fiction,  when  their  surpassing 
magnitude,  or  the  importance  of  the 
characters  involved  in  them,  justi- 
fies the  historian  in  suspending  for  a 
time  the  thread  of  inconsiderable  and 
uninteresting  incidents,  and  throwing 
a  broad  and  bright  light,  similar  to 
that  of  imagination,  on  the  few  which 
have  been  attended  with  great  and 
lasting  effects. 

The  great  father  of  historical  ro- 
mance rarely  falls  into  this  mistake. 
The  story,  at  least  in  most  of  his  ear- 
lier and  most  popular  pieces — Waver- 
ley,  the  Antiquary,  the  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  Old  Mortality,  the .  Abbot, 
Ivanhoe,  Kenilworth,  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  and  Rob  Roy — is  extremely 
simple ;  the  incidents  few  and  well 
chosen ;  the  interest  of  an  homogeneous 
kind,  and  uniformly  sustained ;  the  in- 
ferior characters  and  incidents  kept 
in  their  due  subordination  to  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  The  subordinate  charac- 
ters of  these  admirable  works,  their 
still  life,  descriptions,  and  minor  in- 
cidents, are  grouped  as  it  were  around 
the  main  events  of  the  story,  and 
brought  forward  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  variety  while  they  do  not  detract 
from  unity.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive more  perfect  models  of  the  his- 
torical romance,  both  in  point  of  sub- 
ject, conception,  and  execution,  than 
Ivanhoe  and  the  Abbot.  In  both,  the 
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subject  is  national  and  generally  inte- 
resting— in  both,  the  historical  charac- 
ters brought  forward  are  popular,  and 
connected  with  early  associations — in 
both,  the  period  chosen  is  one  in 
which  great  national  questions  were 
at  stake,  and  the  conversations  and 
characters  afforded  the  means  of 
bringing  them  prominently  before  the 
mind  of  the  reader — in  both,  the  inci- 
dents of  the  piece  are  few  and  simple ; 
and  the  lesser  plots  or  characters 
which  they  contain,  serve  only  to 
amuse  the  mind  and  give  variety  to 
the  composition,  without  interfering 
with  the  unity  of  its  general  effect. 
How  few  and  simple  are  the  events  in 
the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  !  The  tra- 
gedies of  Sophocles  do  not  exhibit  a 
more  perfect  example  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  unity  of  emotion.  Yet 
how  interesting  is  the  whole  story — 
how  completely  does  it  carry  along 
every  class  of  readers — how  well  does 
every  incident  of  moment  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  dreadful  catastrophe  in 
which  it  terminates !  How  few  are 
the  incidents  in  the  Abbot — how  scanty 
the  materials  on  which  the  story  is 
built!  A  page  riding  from  a  castle  in 
Dumfries-shire  to  Edinburgh,  his  in- 
troduction to  the  Regent  Murray,  and 
adventures  during  a  few  days  in  Holy- 
rood,  his  attendance  on  the  imprisoned 
Queen  in  Lochleven  Castle,  her  es- 
cape from  thence,  and  final  overthrow 
atLangside — form  the  whole  incidents 
out  of  which  the  web  of  that  delight- 
ful romance  has  been  woven.  Its 
charm  consists  in  a  great  degree  in 
the  simplicity  itself,  in  the  small  num- 
ber of  historic  incidents  it  records,  the 
interest  of  those  incidents  in  them- 
selves, and  the  room  thereby  afforded 
for  working  up  all  the  details,  and  the 
minor  plot  of  the  piece,  the  loves  of 
the  page  and  Catharine,  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  main  event,  and  with- 
out disturbing  their  development, 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  later 
writers  had  followed  the  example  thus 
set  by  the  father  of  historical  romance 
in  the  selection  of  their  subject,  and 
the  construction  of  their  plot.  But, 
so  far  from  doing  so,  they  have  in 
general  run  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  overlaid  their  story  with  such  a 
mass  of  historical  facts  and  details  as 
has  not  only  destroyed  the  unity  of 
interest,  but  has  in  many  cases  render- 
ed the  story  itself  scarcely  intelligible. 
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Take  two  of  the  most  popular  ro- 
mances of  two  justly  celebrated  living 
novelists,  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  and  Mr 
Jjimes — The  Last  of  the  Barons,  and 
Philip  Augustus.  The  period  of  his- 
tory, leading  characters,  and  subject  of 
both,  are  admirably  chosen  ;  and  the 
greatest  talent  has  been  displayed  in 
bcth,  in  the  conception  of  the  charac- 
te:s,  and  the  portrait  of  the  ideas  and 
m.mners  of  the  times  which  both  pre- 
se.it.  But  the  grand  defect  of  both, 
ac  d  which  chills  to  a  great  degree  the 
interest  they  otherwise  would  excite, 
is  the  crowding  of  historic  incident, 
acd  complication  of  the  story.  Bul- 
wor's  novel  is  so  crowded  with  rebel- 
lions, revolutions,  and  dethronements, 
th  it  even  the  learned  reader,  who  has 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  that 
involved  period  of  English  history, 
has  great  difficulty  in  following  the 
story.  Ample  materials  exist  for  two 
or  three  interesting  historical  novels 
in  its  crowded  incidents.  Philip  Au- 
gustus labours  equally  plainly  under 
the;  same  defect.  There  is  a  triple 
plot  going  forward  through  nearly  the 
whole  piece ;  the  story  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  with  the  Papal  interdict ; 
ihut  of  Prince  Arthur  Plantageuet 
and  his  cruel  uncle,  John  of  England ; 
and  that  of  De  Coucy  and  Isadore  of 
the  Mount.  No  human  ability  is 
adequate  to  carrying  three  separate 
.stories  abreast  in  this  manner,  and 
awakening  the  interest  of  the  reader 
in  each.  The  human  mind  is  inca- 
pable of  taking  in,  at  the  same  time, 
deep  emotion  of  more  than  one  kind. 
What  should  we  say  if  Shakspeare 
had  presented  us  with  a  tragedy  in 
which  were  brought  forward  scenes 
or  acts  about  the  ambition  of  Mac- 
bet  h,  the  loves  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
am  I  the  jealousy  of  Othello  ?  Assuredly, 
they  would  have  mutually  strangled 
each  other.  This  is  just  what  happens 
in  these  otherwise  admirable  novels  ; 
the  complication  of  the  events,  and 
the  variety  of  interests  sought  to  be 
awakened,  prevent  any  one  from  tak- 
ing a  strong  hold  of  the  mind.  Eely 
up<<n  it,  there  is  more  truth  in  the 
principle  of  the  Greek  unities  than  we 
moderns  are  willing  to  admit.  The 
prodigious  overpowering  effect  of  their 
tragedies  is  mainly  owing  to  the  unity 
of  i  motion  which  is  kept  up.  It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  involved  story 
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of  modern  romance,  which  the  single 
interest  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  or 
Iliad  docs  to  the  endless  and  complica- 
ted adventures  of  Ariosto's  knights, 
or  the  sacred  simplicity  of  the  Holy 
Families  of  Raphael  to  the  crowded 
canvass  of  Tintoretto  or  Bassano. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  novel 
that  exists  in  the  world,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  invaluable  quality  of 
unity  of  emotion,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
mirable disquisitions  on  subjects  of 
taste  and  reflection  which  it  contains, 
is  Madame  de  StaeTs  Corinne.  Consi- 
dered as  a  story,  indeed,  it  has  many 
and  glaring  defects  ;  the  journey  of 
Lord  Nevil  and  Corinne  to  Naples 
from  Rome,  is  repugnant  to  all  our 
ideas  of  female  decorum ;  and  the  mi- 
serable sufferings  and  prostration  of 
the  heroine  in  the  third  volume,  during 
her  visit  to  Scotland,  is  carried  to  such 
a  length  as  to  leave  a  painful  impres- 
sion on  every  reader's  mind.  But 
abstracting  these  glaring  errors,  the 
conception  and  execution  of  the  work 
are  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  pe- 
culiar interest  meant  to  be  excited, 
the  particular  passion  sought  to  be 
portrayed,  is  early  brought  forward, 
and  the  whole  story  is  the  progress 
and  final  lamentable  result  of  its  in- 
dulgences. It  is  not  the  sudden  pas- 
sion of  Juliet  for  Romeo,  the  peculiar 
growth  of  the  Italian  clime,  which  is 
portrayed,  but  the  refined  attach- 
ment of  northern  Europe,  which  is. 
taken  in  more  by  the  ear  than  the 
eye,  and  springs  from  the  sympathy 
of  minds  who  have  many  tastes  and 
feelings  in  common.  Nothing  detracts 
from,  nothing  disturbs,  this  one  and 
single  emotion.  The  numerous  dis- 
quisitions on  the  fine  arts,  the  drama, 
antiquities,  poetry,  history,  and  man- 
ners, which  the  novel  contains — its 
profound  reflections  on  the  human 
heart,  the  enchanting  descriptions  of 
nature,  and  the  monuments  of  Italy 
which  it  presents — not  only  do  not 
interfere  with  the  main  interest,  but 
they  all  conspire  to  promote  it.  They 
are  the  means  by  which  it  is  seen  the 
mutual  passion  was  developed  in  the 
breasts  of  the  principal  characters ; 
they  furnish  its  natural  history,  by 
exhibiting  the  many  points  of  sym- 
pathy which  existed  between  minds 
of  such  an  elevated  caste,  and  which 
neither  had  previously  found  appre- 
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ciatecl  in  an  equal  degree  by  any  one 
in  the  other  sex.  It  is  in  the  skill 
with  which  this  is  brought  out,  and 
the  numerous  disquisitions  on  criti- 
cism, taste,  and  literature  with  which 
it  abounds,  rendered  subservient  to 
the  main  interest  of  the  whole,  that 
the  principal  charm  of  this  beautiful 
work  is  to  be  found. 

Another  principle  which  seems  to 
regulate  the  historical  romance,  as  it 
does  every  other  work  which  relates 
to  man,  is,  that  its  principal  interest 
must  be  sought  in  human  passion  and 
feeling.    It  appears  to  be  the  more 
necessary  to  insist  on  this  canon,  that 
the  inferior  appliances  of  the  art — 
the  description  of  manners,  scenery, 
dresses,  buildings,  processions,  pomps, 
ceremonies,  and  customs — has  opened 
so  wide  a  field  for  digression,  that,  by 
many  writers  as  well  as  readers,  they 
have  come  to  be  supposed  to  form  its 
principal  object.     This  mistake  is  in 
an  especial  manner  conspicuous  in 
the  writings    of   Ainsworth,   whose 
talents  for  description,  and  the  draw- 
ing of  the  horrible,  have  led  him  to 
make  his  novels  often  little  more  than 
pictorial  phantasmagoria.    It  is  to  be 
seen,  also,  in  a  great  degree  in  James; 
who — although  capable,  as  many  of 
Ms  works,  especially  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy, Attila,  and  the  Smugglers,  de- 
monstrate, of  the  most  powerful  de- 
lineation of  passion,  and  the  finest 
traits  of  the  pathetic — is  yet  so  ena- 
moured of  description,  and  so  consci- 
ous of  his  powers  in  that  respect,  that 
he  in  general  overlays  his  writings 
with  painting  to  the  eye,  instead  of 
using  that  more  powerful  language 
which  speaks  to  the  heart.    It  is  no 
doubt  a  curious  thing,  and  gives  life 
to  the  piece,  to  see  a  faithful  and  gra- 
phic description  of  a  knight  on  horse- 
back, with  his  companion,  and  their 
respective  squires,  skirting  a  wood, 
mounted  on  powerful  steeds,  on  a  clear 
September  morning.    The  painting  of 
his  helm  and  hauberk,  his  dancing 
plume  and  glancing  mail,  his  harnessed 
steed  and  powerful  lance,  interests 
once  or  even  twice ;  but  it  is  danger- 
ous to  try  the  experiment  of  such 
descriptions  too  often.     They  rapidly 
pall  by  repetition,  and  at  length  be- 
come tedious  or  ridiculous.     It  is  in 
the  delineation  of  the  human  heart  that 
the  inexhaustible  vein  of  the  novelist 


is  to  be  found ;  it  is  in  its  emotions, 
desires,   and  passions,   ever-varying 
in  externals,  ever  the  same  in*  the 
interior,  that  scope  is  afforded  for  the 
endless  conceptions  of  human  genius. 
Descriptions  of  still  life — pictures  of 
scenery,    manners,    buildings,     and 
dresses— are  the  body,  as  it  were,  of 
romance ;  they  are  not  its  soul.  They 
are  the  material  parts  of  the  land- 
scape ;  its  rocks,  mountains,  and  trees ; 
they  are  not  the  divine  ray  of  the  sun 
which  illuminates  the  brilliant  parts  of 
the  picture,  and  gives  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter to  the  whole.    The  skilful  ar- 
tist will  never  despise  them ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  will  exert  himself  to  the- 
utmost  in   their  skilful  delineation, 
and  make  frequent  use  of  them,  taking 
care  to  introduce  as  much  variety  as- 
possible  in  their  representations.  But 
he  will  regard  them  as  an  inferior  part 
only  of  his  art;   as  speaking  to  the- 
eye,  not  the  heart ;  as  the  body  of 
romance,  not  its  soul ;  and  as  valu- 
able chiefly  as  giving  character  or  life 
to  the  period  described,  and  repose  to- 
the  mind  in  the  intervals  of  the  scenes 
of  mental  interest  or  pathos,  on  which 
his  principal  efforts  are  to  be  concen- 
trated. Descriptions  of  external  things 
often  strike  us  as  extremely  brilliant,  • 
and  give  great  pleasure  in  reading; 
but  with  a  few  exceptions,  where  a 
moral  interest  has  been  thrown  into 
the  picture  of  nature,  they  do  not  leave 
any  profound  or  lasting  impression  on 
the  mind.    It  is  human  grandeur  or 
magnanimity,  the  throb  of  grief,  the 
thrill  of  the  path'etic,  which  is  imprint- 
ed in  indelible  characters  on  the  me- 
mory.    Many  of  the  admirable  de- 
scriptions  of   still  life   in    Waverley 
fade  from  the  recollection,  and  strike 
us  as  new  every  time  we  read  them ; 
but  no  one  ever  forgot  the  last  words 
of  Fergus,  when  passing  on  the  hur- 
dle under  the  Scotch  gate  at  Carlisle, 
"God  save  King  James!"    None  of 
the  splendid  descriptions  in  the  cho- 
ruses of  JEschylus  produce  the  terrible 
impression  on  the  mind  which  Sopho- 
cles has  done  by  that  inimitable  trait, 
when,    in  the  close  of  Antigone,  he 
makes  Eurydice,  upon  hearing  of  the 
suicide  of  her  son  Harmon  on  the 
body  of  his  betrothed,  leave  the  stage 
in  silence,  to  follow  him  by  a  violent 
death  to  the  shades  below. 
The  last  rule  which  it  seems  mate- 
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ri.il  for  the  historical  novelist  to  ob- 
s(  rve,  is,  that  characteristic  or  national 
manners,  especially  in  middle  or  low 
lii'e,  should,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
be-  drawn  from  real  life.  The  man- 
ners of  the  highest  class  over  all 
Europe  are  the  same.  If  a  novelist 
paints  well-bred  person  in  one  capi- 
tal, his  picture  may,  with  a  few  slight 
variations,  stand  for  the  same  sphere 
of  society  in  any  other.  But  in  mid- 
dle, and  still  more  in  low  life,  the 
diversity  in  different  countries  is  very 
great,  and  such  as  never  can  be 
reached  by  mere  reading,  or  study  of 
the  works  of  others.  And  yet,  amidst 
all  this  diversity,  so  much  is  human 
nrture  at  bottom  every  where  the 
same,  that  the  most  inexperienced 
re.Klcr  can  distinguish,  even  in  the 
delineation  of  manners  to  which  he  is 
ai  entire  stranger,  those  which  are 
drawn  from  life,  from  those  which 
ar?  taken  from  the  sketches  or  ideas 
of  others.  Few  in  this  country  have 
visited  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  none 
ce  -tainly  have  seen  it  in  the  days  of 
(J(  rvantes,  yet  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  at  once  perceiving  that  Sancho 
Ti  nza,  and  the  peasants  and  mule- 
teers in  Don  Quixote,  are  faithfully 
dr  iwn  from  real  life.  Few  of  the  in- 
numerable readers  of  Sir  Walter  have 
had  personal  means  of  judging  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  pictures  of  the  manners 
and  ideas  of  the  Scotch  peasants  in 
his  earlier  novels  ;  but  yet  there  is  no 
0113  in  any  country  who  does  not  at 
once  see  that  they  have  been  drawn 
frcm  nature,  and  contain  the  most 
fai  thful  picture  of  it.  It  is  the  fidelity 
of  this  picture  which  gives  the  Scotch 
novels  their  great  charm.  It  is  the 
sane  with  Fielding:  his  leading  cha- 
racters in  low  life  are  evidently  drawn 
frc  m  nature,  and  thence  his  long-con- 
tirued  popularity.  When  Sir  Walter 
co  nes  to  paint  the  manners  of  the 
mUdlc  classes  or  peasants  in  Eng- 
lai  d,  from  plays,  forces,  and  the  dc- 
sci  iptious  of  others,  as  in  KenUworth,- 
Y\  jodstock,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  and 
tli'  •  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  he  is  infinitely 
ini^rior,  and,  in  truth,  often  insup- 
po:'tably  dull.  His  dialogue  is  a  jar- 
go  i  mixed  up  of  scraps  and  expres- 
sic  us  from  old  plays  or  quaint  tracts, 
sivih  as  no  man  on  earth  ever  did 
sp  ;ak,  and  which  it  is  only  surprising 
a  man  of  his  sagacity  should  have 


supposed  they  ever  could.  The  same 
defect  is  more  signally  conspicuous  in 
the  dialogue  of  several  of  the  historical 
romances  of  James. 

•  It  is  the  accurate  and  faithful  pic- 
ture of  national  character  from  real 
life,  joined  to  the  poetical  interest  of 
his  Indian  warriors,  and  his  incom- 
parable powers  of  natural  description, 
which  has  given  Cooper  his  great  and 
well-deserved  reputation.  In  many 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  novelist, 
he  is  singularly  defective.  His  story 
is  often  confused,  and  awkwardly  put 
together.  Unity  of  interest  is  seldom 
thought  of.  He  has  no  conception  of 
the  refined  manners  arid  chivalrous 
feelings  of  European  society :  though 
he  has  of  late  years  seen  much  of  it 
in  many  countries,  he  has  never  been 
able  to  become  familiar  with  its  ideas, 
or  imbibe  its  spirit.  His  heroes, 
among  the  white  men  at  least,  are 
never  any  thing  above  American  skip- 
pers, or  English  subalterns  or  post- 
captains  :  his  heroines  have  in  general 
the  insipidity  which  is,  we  hope  un- 
justly, ascribed,  with  great  personal 
charms,  to  the  fair  sex  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  in  the  forest 
or  on  the  wave,  he  is  superb.  His 
Last  of  the  Mohicans  and  Prairie  are 
noble  productions,  to  be  matched  with 
any  in  the  world  for  the  delineation 
of  lofty  and  elevated  character — the 
more  interesting  that  they  belong  to 
a  race,  like  the  heroic  age,  now  well- 
nigh  extinct.  He  paints  the  adven- 
tures, the  life,  the  ideas,  the  passions, 
the  combined  pride  and  indolence, 
valour  and  craft,  heroism  and  mean- 
n^ss  of  the  red  men,  with  the  hand  of 
a  master.  Equally  admirable  is  his 
delineation  of  the  white  man  on  the 
frontier  of  civilization  —  Hawkeye 
or  Leather-stocking,  with  his  various 
other  denominations— who  is  the  pre- 
cursor, as  it  were,  of  European  inva- 
sion, who  plunges  into  the  forest  far 
ahead  of  his  more  tardy  followers,  and 
leads  the  roaming  life  of  the  Indian, 
but  with  the  advantage  of  the  arms, 
the  arts,  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  But  he  is  strictly  a  na- 
tional writer.  It  is  in  the  delineation 
of  Transatlantic  character,  scenes  of 
the  forest,  or  naval  adventures,  that 
his  great  powers  are  shown  ;  when 
he  comes  to  paint  the  manners,"  or  lay 
the  seat  of  his  conceptions  in  Europe, 
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he  at  once  falls  to  mediocrity,  and 
sometimes  becomes  ridiculous. 

Manzoni  is  an  author  of  the  highest 
excellence,  whose  celebrity  has  been 
derived  from  the  same  faithful  deli- 
neation from  real  life  of  national  man- 
ners.    He  has  written  but  one  novel, 
the  Promessi  Sposi;   though  various 
other  works,  some  religious,  some  his- 
torical, have  proceeded  from  his  pen. 
But  that  one  novel  has  given  him  a 
European  reputation.     It  is  wholly 
different  in  composition  and  character 
from  any  other  historical  romance  in 
existence :    it  has  no  affinity  either 
with    Scott  or  Cooper,    Bulwer    or 
James.    The  scene,  laid  in  1628,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  shut 
in  the  Lake  of  Como,  transports  us 
back  two  centuries  in  point  of  time, 
and  to  the  south  of  the  Alps  in  point 
of  scene.    As  might  be  expected,  the 
ideas,   characters,    and    incidents  of 
such  a  romance   differ  widely  from 
those  of  northern  climes  and  Protes- 
tant realms.    That  is  one  of  its  great 
charms.    We  are  transported,  as  it 
were,  into  a  new  world ;  and  yet  a 
world  so  closely  connected  with  our 
own,  by  the  manners  and  ideas  of 
chivalry,  our  once  common  Catholic 
faith,  and  the  associations  which  every 
person  of  education  has  with  Italian 
scenes  and  images,  that  we  feel,  in 
-traversing  it,  the  pleasure  of  novelty 
^without  the  ennui  of  a  strange  land.  No 
/translation  could  give  an  idea  of  the 
peculiar  beauties  and  excellences  of 
the  original.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
feudal  baron  and  the  Catholic  church 
» enter  largely  into  the  composition  of 
ithe  story.     The  lustful  passions,  sa- 
Tage  violence,  and  unbridled  license 
of  the  former,  strong  in  his  men-at- 
arms,  castle  battlements,  and  retain- 
ers ;    the  disinterested  benevolence, 
charitable  institutions,  and  paternal 
beneficence  of  the  latter,  resting  on 
the  affections  and  experienced  bene- 
fits of  mankind,   are  admirably  de- 
picted. His  descriptions  of  the  plague, 
famine,  and  popular  revolt  at  Milan, 
are  masterpieces  which  never  were 
excelled.    The  saintlike  character  of 
Cardinal  Borromeo,    strong   in   the 
sway  of  religion,  justice,  and  charity, 
in  the  midst  of  the   vehemence  of 
worldly  passion   and   violence  with 
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which  he  is  surrounded,  is  peculiarly 
striking.  It  is  fitted,  like  Guizot's 
Lectures  on  History,  to  illustrate  the 
incalculable  advantage  which  arose, 
in  an  age  of  general  rapine  and  un- 
settled government,  from  the  sway, 
the  disinterestedness,  and  even  the 
superstitions,  of  religion. 

But  the  greatest  merit  of  the  work 
is  to  be  found  in  the  admirable  deli- 
neation of  the  manners,  ideas,  hopes 
and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  of  hum- 
ble life  with  which  it  abounds.  The 
hero  of  the  piece  is  a  silk -weaver 
named  Kenzo,  near  Lecco,  on  the 
Lake  of  Como ;  the  heroine  Lucia, 
his  betrothed,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
widow  in  the  same  village  ;  and  the 
story  is  founded  on  the  stratagems 
and  wiles  of  an  unbridled  baron  in  the 
vicinity,  whose  passions  had  been  ex- 
cited by  Lucia's  beauty,  first  to  pre- 
vent her  marriage,  then  to  obtain 
possession  of  her  person.  In  the 
conception  of  such  a  piece  is  to  be 
seen  decisive  evidence  of  the  vast 
change  in  human  affairs,  since  the 
days  when  Tasso  and  Ariosto  poured 
forth  to  an  admiring  age,  in  the  same 
country,  the  loves  of  high-born  dam- 
sels, the  combats  of  knights,  the  man- 
ners, the  pride,  and  the  exclusiveness 
of  chivalry.  In  its  execution,  Man- 
zoni is  singularly  felicitous.  He  is 
minute  without  being  tedious,  graphic 
but  not  vulgar,  characteristic  and  yet 
never  offensive.  His  pictures  of  human 
life,  though  placed  two  centuries  back, 
are  evidently  drawn  from  nature  in 
these  times  :  the  peasants  whom  he 
introduces  are  those  of  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  at  this  time ;  but  though 
he  paints  them  with  the  fidelity  of 
an  artist,  it  is  yet  with  the  feelings  of 
a  gentleman.  His  details  are  innu- 
merable— his  finishing  is  minute; 
but  it  is  the  minute  finishing  of  Albert 
Durer  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  not  of 
Teniers  or  Ostade.  In  this  respect 
he  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
modern  romance  writers  of  France — 
Victor  Hugo,  Janin,  Madame  Dude- 
vant,  and  Sue — by  whom  vice  and  li- 
centiousness are  exhibited  with  vast 
power,  but  more  than  their  native  un- 
disguised colours. — But  this  wide  and 
interesting  subject  must  be  reserved 
for  a  future  occasion. 
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THERE  seems  a  very  general  belief 
ariong  sensible  people  that  we  have 
lir,  d  enough  of  the  Germans.  What  with 
berons,  and  princes,  and  geheimraths, 
acd  consistorialraths,  and  poets,  and 
philosophers,  burying  their  profundity 
in  tobacco  smoke,  and  other  "  reek" 
more  impervious  still,  we  certainly 
have  had  enough  in  book  and  essay, 
for  the  last  few  years,  of  the  German 
Man.  And,  latterly,  the  German 
women  have  come  in  for  their  share. 
If  the  men  have  been  puffed  and 
pr.iised  till  their  very  names  are  ridi- 
cu'ous  and  offensive,  it  is  not  so  with 
tho  gracious  and  high-born  ladies.  All 
the  old  dowagers  that  flourish  a  goose- 
quill  make  a  simultaneous  assault  on 
tho  unfortunate  "  frau,"  or  "  frau- 
lein ; "  pedantic  old  bachelors  are  hor- 
rined  at  the  wildness  of  some  of  the 
female  Godwin's  observations,  and  fall 
to,  in  the  general  melee,  tugging  and 
tearing  at  the  miserable  damsel  till 
nor  a  shred  is  left  to  cover  her ;  and 
starched  old  maids,  who  have  been 
wondering  for  twenty  years  if  Woman 
can  etherealize  society,  rejoice  to  see 
the  punishment  of  such  a  presuming 
ml ix,  and  encourage  the  performers 
witli  all  their  might.  The  attack  may  be 
very  spirited,  and  the  culprit  properly 
troanced  in  most  cases — so  we  are 
COE  tented  to  leave  the  fantastic  and 
philosophic  heroines — sobepraised  by 
their  countrymen — to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  our  Amazons  at  home  ;  but  we 
couch  the  lance,  in  Maga's  lists,  on 
belialf  of  one  whose  name  is  known 
very  widely,  but  whose  character  is 
little  understood,  and  constitute  our- 
selves champion  a  Fontrance  of  Bet- 
tin;  ;,  Brentano.  Yes,  we  are  in  love 
— ever  head  and  ears — with  Bettiua 
Brentano.  But  we  must  guard  our- 
selves a  little  in  making  this  confes- 
sion. It  is  towards  the  nice,  clever, 
bLvk-eyed,  light-figured  little  hour! 
of  that  name,  in  the  pleasant  years 
18C 7-8-9,  and  10,  that  we  own  the 
soft  impeachment,  or  rather  make 
pro.id  profession  of  our  feelings.  With 
regard  to  the  present  bearer  of  the 
denomination,  who  has  gone,  in  de- 
spits  of  our  affection,  and  married  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Arnini,  we  confess 


•we  are  utterly  indifferent  to  her ;  and 
shall  maintain  till  our  dying  day,  that 
the  authoress  of  the  Letters  to  Goethe 
died  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1811,  universally  lamented,  and  giv- 
ing promise  of  a  mind,  when  matured 
and  steadied,  such  as  no  petticoated 
genius — not  De  Stael  herself — has 
equalled.  Such  letters,  so  full  of  wild 
fancies,  poetical  descriptions,  and 
burning  declarations,  were  never  writ- 
ten by  man  to  woman,  or  woman  to 
man,  before  or  since.  They  could  not 
be  written  by  woman  to  man — they 
were  written  by  a  child  to  Goethe. 
And  this  is  the  key  to  the  wonders  of  the 
correspondence.  Don't  let  people  talk 
nonsense  about  the  improprieties  of 
her  behaviour — and  shake  their  fool- 
ish heads,  and  lift  their  puritanic  eyes 
up  to  heaven :  her  conduct,  we  grant 
them,  would  have  been  very  improper 
in  them ;  but  in  Bettina  Brentano  it 
was  beautiful,  graceful,  and  as  free 
from  impropriety  as  the  morning  and 
evening  walks  of  Paul  and  Virginia. 
Perhaps  we  may  condescend  on  some 
of  the  particulars  dwelt  on  in  the  ac- 
cusation— but  perhaps  we  may  not — 
for  the  people  who  see  errors  and 
grossnesses  in  the  language  or  beha- 
viour of  Bettina,  blush  "  celestial  rosy 
red"  at  the  Apollo  and  the  Venus. 
Let  them  get  trousers  and  petticoats 
for  the  god  and  goddess,  and  leave 
poor  Bettina  alone. 

There  lived  in  Frankfort,  in  the 
summer  of  1807,  a  little  girl  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  age,  very  small 
in  stature,  and  so  light  and  dancing 
in  her  movements  that  she  might 
have  passed  for  an  attendant  of  Queen 
Titania ;  but  in  her  deep  black  eyes 
there  was  a  sort  of  light  that  the 
fairies  have  not  yet  arrived  at — and 
her  voice  was  musical — and  her  lips 
were  rosy  ;  and  every  where  she  was 
known  as  the  cleverest  little  girl  that 
ever  was  seen,  either  in  fairyland  or 
Frankfort,  or  any  where  else.  She 
was  of  a  sweet,  affectionate,  trusting 
nature,  and  entered  with  a  romantic 
tenderness  into  an  alliance  with  a 
wild,  half-insane  enthusiast,  several 
years  older  than  herself — the  sister 
Giinderode,  a  canoness  of  a  convent 
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on  the  Kliine.  The  lay-sister  talked 
and  reasoned  herself  into  the  persua- 
sion that  she  would  be  happier  out  of 
the  world  than  in  it ;  so,  instead  of 
marrying  the  surgeon  or  other  re- 
spectable inhabitant  of  the  free  city, 
and  having  a  large  family  to  provide 
for,  which  would  have  put  more  sen- 
sible thoughts  into  her  head,  she  stab- 
bed herself  one  fine  day  on  the  bank 
of  the  river — and  Betthia  had  110 
longer  a  friend. 

But  there  dwelt  in  the  same  town 
a  majestic  woman — strong-minded, 
tender-hearted  —  and  with  talent 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  stupi- 
dity of  all  the  other  old  women  (male 
and  female)  in  Frankfort;  and  her 
name  was  Madame  Goethe,  and  she 
was  seventy-five  years  old,  and  lived 
in  an  old  house  by  herself.  Bettina 
went  to  her,  with  her  head  sunk  in 
grief,  and  her  heart  yearning  for  some- 
body to  make  a  friend  of,  and  sat 
down  on  a  stool  at  the  old  lady's  feet, 
and  said,  "  I  have  lost  my  Giinderode, 
will  you  be  my  friend  in  her  stead  ?  " 
And  the  old  lady  was  delighted,  and 
kissed  her;  and  Bettina  sat  at  her 
feet,  day  after  day,^  from  that  time 
forth;  and  they  were  the  two  ten- 
derest  friends  in  Germany.  And  a 
pleasant  thing  it  would  be  to  have 
teen  a  mouse  in  the  wall  to  hear  such 
conversation  as  was  carried  on  by  the 
two. 

Now,  in  the  year  1749,  there  was 
bora  a  boy  in  Frankfort, — a  poet, 
great  in  soul — the  maker  of  his  coun- 
try's literature — no  other  than  the 
illustrious  Goethe — a  son  worthy  of 
such  a  mother  as  Bettina's  friend ; 
nncl  while  all  Germany  and  France — 
the  whole  civilized  world  in  short — 
were  almost  worshipping  his  matured, 
perhaps  his  decaying  genius,  the 
noble  mother  was  loud  and  eloquent 
in  her  description  of  him  as  a  boy — 
as  a  youth — as  a  poet  of  twenty  years 
old ;  and  the  little  girl  of  fifteen  sat 
and  listened,  till  there  arose  in  her 
heart — or  rather  in  her  brain,  for  it 
was  a  stirring  of  the  intellect  more 
than  the  affections — a  feeling  of  in- 
tense admiration,  softened  under  the 
mother's  teaching  into  something  that 
she  herself  fancied  was  love;  for 
which  audacious  fancy  the  sagacious 
old  woman  gave  her  some  raps  over 
'the  knuckles — (we  are  not  sure  that 
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they  were  altogether  figurative  either, 
but  good  substantial  raps) — enough  to 
make  the  fingers  tingle  in  a  very  dis- 
agreeable manner  indeed.  But  in 
spite  of  raps,  whether  figurative  or 
not,  she  went  on  feeding  her  fancy 
with  all  these  glowing  accounts ;  and 
for  a  while  we  have  no  doubt  that  she 
never  gave  the  almanac  a  thought — 
nor  the  baptismal  register — nor  the 
fact,  known  to  all  arithmeticians,  that 
a  person  born  in  1749  was  fifty-eight 
years  old  in  1807.  Fifty-eight  years 
old,  with  long  white  hair.  But" Bet- 
tina had  never  seen  him.  She  only 
knew  him  in  his  works  as  a  poet,  and 
as  a  man — or  rather  as  a  boy — in  the 
beautiful  recollections  of  his  mother. 
u  You  don't  ask  after  Wolfgang,"  says 
that  sensible  old  matron  in  one  of  her 
letters ;  "  I've  always  said  to  you — 
wait  a  while  till  some  one  else  comes, 
you'll  not  trouble  your  head  about 
him  any  more."  But  in  the  mean 
time  she  did  trouble  her  head  about  him 
to  an  intolerable  extent ;  and  great 
was  her  rejoicing  when  her  brother- 
in-law  offered  to  take  her  as  compa- 
nion to  his  wife,  in  a  journey  he  was 
forced  to  make  to  Berlin,  and  after- 
wards to  Weimar.  The  country  was 
at  that  time  the  seat  of  war ;  cumps 
and  positions  of  many  different  armies 
had  to  be  passed  through ;  and  as  a 
protection  to  the  ladies  they  were 
dressed  in  men's  clothes.  Bettina  sat 
on  the  box  the  whole  time — passed 
as  a  little  tiger  at  the  inns  where  they 
slept — making  herself  generally  use- 
ful, harnessing  and  unharnessing  the 
horses  —  sleeping  all  night  outside, 
though  the  weather  was  piercingly 
cold;  and  finally,  after  a  week  of  hard 
travelling,  arrived  at  the  city  of  the 
sages — the  literary  capital  of  Ger- 
many. Her  first  care  here  was  to 
change  her  dress,  and  find  out  her 
relation  Wieland — from  him  she  got 
a  note  to  Goethe,  and,  armed  with 
that,  presented-  herself  at  his  house". 
This  is  her  account  of  the  meeting  in 
her  letter  to  his  mother  : — 

"  The  door  opened,  and  there  he 
stood,  solemn  and  still,  and  looked 
steadily  at  me.  I  stretched  my  hands 
to  him,  I  believe — but  soon  I  was  un- 
conscious of  every  thing.  Goethe 
catched  me  to  his  breast.  — '  Poor 
child,  have  I  frightened  you  ? '  These 
were  the  first  words  that  made  their 
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wry  to  my  heart.  lie  led  me  into 
his  room,  and  placed  me  on  &  sofa 
opposite  him.  We  were  both  silent — 
at  last  he  said,  '  You  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  we  have  lately  met 
with  a  severe  loss,  in  the  death  of  the 
-Duchess  Amelie.1  'Ah! 'I  said,  'I 
,never  read  the  newspapers.'  '  In- 
.-deed!  I  thought  you  took  an  interest 
in  all  that  goes  on  at  Weimar.'  '  No, 
nc,  I  take  no  interest  in  any  thing  at 
-Weimar  but  you;  and  I  have  not 
patience  enough  to  toil  through  a 
.newspaper.'  l  You  are  an  alTection- 
.ate  little  girl.'  A  long  pause — I, 
Jbr.uisked  all  the  while  to  the  horrid 
scfa,  and  very  fidgety  of  course.  You 

•  know  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to 
sic  there  and  do  the  pretty  behaved. 

•  Ah,  mother,  can  a  person  change  his 

•  nature  all  at  once  ?    I  said  plump— 
4  Here,  on  this  sofa,  I  can't  stay,'  and 
s]  rang  up.     '  Make  yourself  comfort- 

*al>le,  by  all  means,'  said  he.  So  I 
flow  to  him,  and  put  my  arms  round 
his  neck.  He  took  me  on  his  knee, 
and  pressed  me  to  his  heart.  All  was 
.still.  I  had  not  slept  for  such  a  time. 
I  had  sighed  to  see  him  for  years.  I 
fell  asleep  with  my  head  on  his  breast ; 
and,  when  I  awoke,  it  was  to  a  new 
-existence ; — and  that  is  all  at  this  pre- 
srnt  writing." 

Bettina,  we  repeat,  was  fifteen — 

<?.  oethe  was  fifty-eight ;  and  this  nar- 

.  r.itive  was  sent  to  his  mother.    We 

^  ill  only  add,  that  Voltaire  affected 

,an  interesting  blush  when  he  thought 

,011  the  improprieties  of  the  Book  of 

Iluth.     So,  hold  up  your  head,  our 

t  right- eyed,  beautiful   Bettina,   and 

cheer  the  heart  of  the  old  man  elo- 

•cuent  with  your  affection;  and  tell 

,  liim  over  and  over,  in  your  own  wild 

and  captivating  manner,  that  you  love 

lira,  and  worship  him,  and  think  of 

1dm  always,  and  sing  his  ballads,  and 

read  his  books — and  nobody  in  their 

senses  will  think  a  bit  the  worse  of  you 

!  lor  it — not  even  your  worthy  husband, 

,  who  was  five  or  six  and  twenty  years 

<>ld  when  you  married  him ;  and,  very 

likely,  was    nearly    as    enthusiastic 

nbont  Wolfgang  as  yourself.     And  as 

.  to  kissing  and  jumping  on  people's 

knees,  and  hugging  close  to  the  heart, 

.  these    seem    equivalent,   among  the 

,  Germans  of  all  ranks   and  ages,  to 

:i    good  hearty  shake  of  the  hand 

nmong  our  more    sedately  behaved 


population ;  and  though  we  think  that, 
under    ordinary    circumstances,    our 
national  customs  in   those  respects 
are  preferable,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  we  should  be  sorry  for  the 
introduction  of  a  little  Germanism  in 
our  own  case,  if  we  were  a  great  poet 
at  the   age  of  fifty-eight,  and  were 
acquainted    with    a    lively,    happy, 
charming  little  genius  like  Bettina,  of 
fifteen.     And  that  she  was  all  that 
we  have  called  her — and  more — we 
will  now  proceed  to  show,  by  giving  a 
few  translations  from  her  letters ;  and, 
if  we  can  find  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing a  story  or  two  by  the  mother, 
we  will  not  let  it  pass. — And  here  let 
us  make  a  remark,  savouring,  per- 
haps,  of  national  vanity — of  which 
failing  we  have  heard  our  countrymen 
not  unfrequently  accused.      Our  re- 
mark is  this,  that  the  Fran  Bath,  as 
Goethe's  mother  is  called,  has  many 
characteristics  about    her  which  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
Scotch.    If  we  reduced  her  reported 
conversations  to    our  native  Doric, 
they  would  read  exactly  like  the  best 
parts  of  Scott  and  Gait— a  great  deal 
of  shrewdness,  mixed  with  a  wild  sort 
of  humour,  sarcastic  and  descriptive  ; 
but  in  her,  perhaps,  elevated  by  an 
occasional  burst  of  poetry  into  some- 
thing higher  than  is  met  with  in  the 
Ayrshire      Legatees,     or     even     in 
Cyril    Thornton.      In    saying    this, 
we  allude,  of  course,  to  none  of  the 
tedious   "havers"  contained  in  the 
book  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
or  at  least  to  the  anti-biblical  parts  of 
them — the  old  Fran  Rath  being  about 
the  worst  commentator  it  has  ever 
been  our  fortune  to  meet. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  Bettina. 
"  Morris  Bethman  tells  me,"  says  the 
Fran  Rath,  in  a  letter  to  her  pet, 
"  that  the  De  Stael  is  going  to  call  on 
me.  She  has  been  in  Weimar.  I 
wish  you  were  here,  for  I  must  get 
up  my  French  as  well  as  I  can."  And 
the  jealousy  of  the  fiery  Bettina  bursts 
out  at  the  very  thought  of  any  one 
being  at  Weimar  and  visiting  Goethe 
but  herself. 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  your  son 
since  the  13th  of  August,  and  here  is 
the  end  of  September.  De  Stael  has 
made  his  time  pass  quickly,  and  driven 
me  out  of  his  head.  A  celebrated 
woman  is  a  curiosity.  Xobody  else 
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can  compete  with  her.    She  is  like 
"brandy,  which  the  poor  grain  it  is 
made  from  can  never  be  compared  to. 
Tor  brandy  smacks  on  the  tongue  and 
gets  into  the  head,  and  so   does  a 
celebrated  woman.     But  the  simple 
wheat  is  better  far  to  me ; — the  sower 
sows  it  in  the  loosened  soil,  and  the 
t)ounteous  sun  and  fruitful  showers 
draw  it  from  the  earth  again,  and  it 
makes  green  the  whole   field,    and 
bears  golden  ears,  and  at  last  gives 
rise  to  a   happy  harvest-home.     I 
would  rather  be  a  simple  wheat- grain 
than  a  celebrated  woman ;  and  rather, 
far  rather,  that  he  should  break  me 
for  his  daily  bread  than  that  I  should 
get  into  his  head  like  a  dram.     And 
now  I  will  tell  you  that  I  supped  last 
night  with  De  Stael  in  Maintz.     No 
"woman  would  sit  next  her  at  table, 
so  I  sat  down  beside  her  myself.    It 
was  uncomfortable  enough ;  for  the 
gentlemen  stood  round  the  table,  and 
crowded  behind  our  chairs,  to  speak  to 
her  and  see  her  close.    They  bent 
over  me.     I  said — '  Vos  adorateurs 
me  suffoquent:    She  laughed.      She 
told  me  that  Goethe  had  spoken  to 
lier  of  me.     I  wrould  fain  have  sat  and 
listened,  for  I  should  like  to  hear  what 
it  was  he  said.  And  yet  I  was  wrong ; 
for  I  would  rather  he  did  not  speak 
of  me  to  any  one — and  I  don't  believe 
he  did — she  perhaps  only  said  so.    At 
last  so  many  came  to  speak  to  her, 
and  pressed  upon  me  so  much,  that  I 
couldn't  bear  it  any  longer.     I  said 
to  her — '  Vos  lauriers  me  pesent  trop 
sur  les  epaules ;'  and  I  stood  up,  and 
pushed  my  way  through  the  crowd. 
ISismondi,  her  companion,  came  to  me 
and  kissed  my  hand,  and  told  me  I 
was  very  clever,  and  said  it  to  the 
rest,   and  they  repeated   it  twenty 
times  over,  as  if  I  had  been  a  prince 
whose  sayings  are  always  thought  so 
wise  though  ever  so  commonplace. 

"  After  that  I  listened  to  what 
she  said  about  Goethe.  She  said  she 
expected  to  find  him  a  second  Wer- 
ther,  but  she  was  disappointed — nei- 
ther his  manners  nor  appearance  were 
like  it,  and  she  was  very  sorry  that 
he  fell  short  of  him  so  entirely.  Frau 
Hath,  I  was  in  a  rage  at  this,  (that 
was  of  no  use  you  will  say,)  and  I 
turned  to  Schlegel,  and  said  to  him  in 
German,  '  Madame  de  Stael  has  made 
a  double  mistake — first  in  her  ex- 


pectation, and  then  in  her  judgment. 
We  Germans  expect  that  Goethe  can 
shake  twenty  heroes  from  his  sleeve 
to  astonish  the  French — but  in  our 
judgment  he  himself  is  a  hero  of  a 
very  different  sort.'  Schlegel  is  very 
wrong  not  to  have  informed  her  better 
on  this.  She  threw  a  laurel  leaf  that 
she  had  been  playing  with  on  the 
ground.  I  stamped  on  it,  and  pushed 
it  out  of  the  way  with  my  foot,  and 
went  off.  That  was  my  interview 
with  the  celebrated  woman." 

But  the  De  Stael  is  made  the  he- 
roine of  another  letter,  in  which  Bettina 
gives  Goethe  an  account  of  her  pre- 
sentation to  his  mother.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  in  the  apartments  of 
Morris  Bethman. 

"  Your  mother — whether   out    of 
irony  or  pride — had  decked  herself 
wonderfully  out — but  with  German 
fancy,  not  in  French  taste ;  and  I  must 
tell  you  that,  when  I  saw  her  with 
three  feathers  on  her  head,  swaying 
from  side  to  side — red,  white,  and  blue 
— the  French  national  colours — which 
rose  from  a  field  of  sun-flowers — my 
heart  beat  high  with  pleasure  and  ex- 
pectation.    She  was  rouged  with  the 
greatest  skill ;  her  great  black  eyes  fired 
a  thundering  volley  ;  about  her  neck 
hung  the  well-known  ornament    of 
the  Queen  of  Prussia ;  lace  of  a  fine 
ancestral  look  and  great  beauty — a 
real  family  treasure — covered  her  bo- 
som. Arfd  there  she  stood,  with  white 
glacee  gloves ; — in  one  hand  an  orna- 
mented fan,  with  which  she  set  the 
air  in  motion  ;  with  the  other,  which 
was  bare,  and  all  be-ringedwith  spark- 
ling jewels,  she  every  now  and  then 
took  a  pinch  from  the  snuff-box  with 
your  miniature  on  the  lid — the  one 
with  long  locks,  powdered,  and  with 
the  head  leant  down  as  if  in  thought. 
A  number  of  dignified  old  dowagers 
formed  a  semicircle  in  the  bedroom  of 
Morris  Bethman  ;  and  the  assemblage, 
on  a  deep -red  carpet — a  white  field  in 
the  middle,  on  which  was  worked  a 
leopard — looked  very  grand  and  im- 
posing.   Along  the  walls  were  ranged 
tall  Indian  plants,  and  the  room  was 
dimly  lighted  with  glass-lamps.    Op- 
posite the  semicircle  stood  the  bed,  on 
an  estrade  raised  two  steps,  also  co- 
vered with  a  deep-red  carpet,  with 
candelabra  at  each  side. 
"  At  last  came  the  long-expected 
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visitor  through  a  suite  of  illuminated 
rooms,  accompanied  by  Benjamin  Con- 
st ant.  She  was  dressed  like  Corinne  ; 
—  a  turban  of  aurora  and  orange- co- 
loured silk — a  gown  of  the  same,  with 
an  orange  tunic,  very  high  in  the 
waist,  so  that  her  heart  had  very  little 
room.  Her  black  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashes shone,  and  so  did  her  lips  also, 
with  a  mystic  red.  The  gloves  were 
timed  down,  and  only  covered  the 
hand,  in  which  she  carried,  as  usual, 
tie  myrtle  twig.  As  the  room  where 
si  e  was  waited  for  was  much  lower 
tl  an  the  others,  she  had  four  steps  to 
descend.  Unluckily  she  lifted  up  her 
gown  from  the  front  instead  of  from 
behind,  which  gave  a  severe  blow  to 
the  solemnity  of  her  reception  ;  for  it 
appeared  for  a  moment  worse  even 
than  merely  funny,  when  this  extra- 
ordinary figure,  dressed  in  strictly 
Oriental  fashion,  broke  loose  upon  the 
staid  and  virtuous  elite  of  Frankfort 
society.  Your  mother  gave  me  a  cou- 
rageous look  when  they  were  introdu- 
ced. I  had  taken  my  stand  at  a  dis- 
tance to  watch  the  scene.  I  observed 
Do  StaeTs  surprise  at  the  wonderful 
adornment  of  your  mother,  and  at  her 
manner,  which  was  full  of  dignity. 
She  spread  out  her  gown  with  her  left 
hand,  giving  the  salute  with  her  right 
which  sported  the  fan  ;  and,  while  she 
bowed  her  head  repeatedly  with  great 
condescension,  she  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
that  sounded  distinctly  through  the 
room — *  Je  suis  la  mere  de  Goethe.' — 
4  Ah,  je  suis  charme'e  /'  said  the  au- 
thoress ;  and  then  there  was  a  solemn 
silence.  Then  followed  the  presenta- 
tic  n  of  her  distinguished  companions, 
who  were  all  anxious  also  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Goethe's  mother.  She  an- 
swered all  their  polite  speeches  with  a 
new-year's  wish  in  French,  which  she 
muttered  between  her  teeth,  with  a 
multitude  of  stately  curtsies.  In  short 
tin-  audience  was  now  begun,  and  must 
have  given  them  a  fine  idea  of  our 
German  grandezza.  Your  mother 
bet  koned  me  to  her  side  to  interpret 
between  them  ;  the  conversation  was 
all  about  you — about  your  childhood. 
The  portrait  on  the  snuff-box  was 
examined.  It  was  painted  in  Leipsic 
before  the  great  illness  you  had ;  but 
evrn  then  you  were  very  thin.  It 
was  easy  to  see  all  your  present  great- 
ness in  those  childish  features,  and 


particularly  the  author  of  Werther. 
De  Stael  spoke  of  your  letter,  and  said 
she  would  like  to  see  how  you  write  to 
your  mother,  and  your  mother  pro- 
mised to  show  her;  but,  thought  I,  she 
shall  never  get  any  of  your  letters 
from  me,  for  I  don't  like  her.  Every 
time  your  name  was  mentioned  by 
those  ill-shaped  lips,  a  secret  rage 
came  upon  me.  She  told  me  you  call- 
ed her  l  Amie'  in  your  letters.  Ah! 
she  must  have  seen  how  surprised  I 
was  to  hear  it ;  yes — and  she  told  me 
more — but  my  patience  failed.  How 
can  you  be  friendly  to  such  an  ugly 
face  ?  Ah !  there  may  be  seen  how 
vain  you  are! — or  is  it  possible  she  can 
have  been  telling  a  story  ?  " 

With  this  charitable  resolution  of 
her  doubts,  Bettina  leaves  off  her 
description  of  the  meeting  between 
De  Stael  and  "la mere  de  Goethe."  We 
think  the  affected  jealousy  of  the 
little  creature  very  amusing ;  and, 
moreover,  we  consider  that  all  her 
words  and  actions  in  relation  to 
Goethe,  were  in  keeping  with  an 
imaginary  character  she  had  deter- 
mined to  assume.  I  shall  be  in  love 
with  him,  and  he  shall  be  in  love  with 
me ;  and  as  he  is  a  poet,  I  will  be 
very  poetical  in  my  passion ;  as  he 
writes  tragedies,  I  will  be  dramatic ; 
as  he  is  u  a  student  of  the  human 
mind,"  I  will  puzzle  him  with  the 
wisdom  of  sixty,  united  to  the  play- 
fulness of  ten  or  twelve, — the  flames 
of  Sappho  to  the  childishness  of  my 
real  age  and  disposition.  And  so  in- 
deed she  did.  The  old  philosopher  of 
Weimar  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  her.  He  keeps  writing  to  her  that 
he  cannot  decide  whether  she  is  most 
"  wunderbar"  or  "wunderlich" — 
wonderful  or  odd.  And  round  about 
his  puzzled  head  she  buzzes  ;  now  a 
fire-fly,  nearly  singeing  his  elevated 
eyebrows— now  a  hornet,  inserting 
a  sharp  little  sting  in  his  nose — now 
a  butterfly,  lighting  with  beautiful 
wings  on  the  nosegay  in  his  breast ; 
but  at  all  times  bright,  brilliant,  and 
enchanting.  So,  no  wonder  the  aston- 
ished arid  gratified  egotist  called  out 
for  more ;  "  more" — "  more  letters, 
dear  Bettina,"  "write  to  me  as  often 
as  you  can."  And  to  show  her  that 
her  letters  were  useful  to  him,  he  not 
unfrequently  sent  her  back  long  pas- 
sages of  her  own  epistles,  turned 
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into  rhyme — and  very  good  rhymes 
they  are,  and  make  a  very  respect- 
able appearance  among  his  collected 
poems.  And  a  true  philosopher  old 
•Goethe  was  (of  the  Sir  Joseph  Banks' 
school  of  philosophy  as  illustrated  by 
Peter  Pindar.)  Instead  of  admiring  the 
lovely  wings  and  airy  evolutions  of  the 
butterfly  that  rested  so  happily  on  his 
bouquet — he  determined  to  examine 
it  more  minutely,  and  put  it  into  his 
dried  collection.  So  he  laid  coarse 
hands  upon  it — transfixed  it  with  a 
brass  pin,  and  listened  to  its  hum- 
ming as  long  as  it  had  strength  to 
hum;  and  finally  transferred  it  to  a 
book  as  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
a  new  species — for  which  astonishing 
discovery,  he  was  bespattered  with 
undeserved  praises  by  the  whole 
press  of  Germany.  At  this  time,  he 
•was  writing  his  Wahlverwandtshafter, 
or  Electric  Affinities ;  and  as  it  intro- 
duced a  young  girl  filled  with  the 
same  wild  passion  for  another  wo- 
man's husband  that  Bettina  affected 
to  feel  for  him,  letter  by  letter  was 
sedulously  studied,  to  give  a  new 
touch,  either  of  tenderness  or  origin- 
ality, to  his  contemptible  Miss 
Ottilie.  But  we  have  already  in  this 
Magazine  expressed  our  opinion  of 
that  performance,  and  of  the  great 
.  Goethe  in  general ;  so  that  we  shall  not 
return  to  the  subject  on  the  present 
-occasion.  Pleasanter  it  is  to  follow  the 
fairy-footed  Bettiua  in  her  scramb- 
lings  over  rock  and  fell ;  her  wadings 
through  rivers,  and  sleepings  on  the 
dizzy  verge  of  old  castle  walls  that 
look  down  a  hundred  fathoms  of 
sheer  descent  into  the  Rhine.  And 
pleasanter  still,  to  hear  her  give 
utterance  to  sentiments — unknown  to 
the  pusillanimous,  unpatriotic  heart  of 
the  author  of  Werther — of  sympathy 
with  the  noble  Tyrolese  in  their 
struggles  for  freedom,  and  her  gene- 
rous regard  for  them  when  they  were 
subdued. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  astonish- 
ing in  these  letters — considering  the 
•date    of   them,   1809-10— than    the 
titter  silence  maintained  on  the  state 
.  of  public  affairs.     The  French   are 
mentioned  once  or  twice — but  gene- 
rally in  praise — Napoleon  as  often  ; 
but  not  a  word  to  show  that  there 
was  any  stirring  in  the  German  mind 
on  the  subject  of  their  country  or  iude- 
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pendence.  There  they  went  on,  smok- 
ing and  drinking  beer,  writing  treatises 
on  the  Greek  article,  or  poems  on  Ori- 
ental subjects,  in  the  same  prosy,  dull, 
dreamy  fashion  as  ever,  with  the 
cannon  of  Jena  sounding  in  their 
ears,  and  the  blood  of  Hofer  fresh 
upon  the  ground.  Well  done,  then, 
beautiful,  merry,  deep-souled,  tender- 
hearted Bettina  !  From  her  windows 
at  Munich,  she  saw  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  villages  in  the  Tyrol; 
and  her  constant  wish  is  for  men's 
clothes  and  a  sword,  to  go  and  join 
the  patriots,  and  have  a  dash  at  the 
stupid,  dunderheaded  Bavarians.  But 
our  clever  little  friend  is  not  alone  in 
her  good  feelings.  Count  Stadion,  a 
dignitary  of  the  church,  and  Austrian 
ambassador,  is  her  sworn  ally ;  and 
few  things  are  more  beautiful  than 
the  descriptions  of  the  reverend  di- 
plomatist and  the  fiery- eyed  little 
Bettina  being  united  by  their  sym- 
pathy in  what  was  then  a  fallen  and 
hopeless  cause.  But  there  was  still 
another  sympathiser,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  his  feelings  we  will  let  Bet- 
tina herself  describe : — 

"  Next  day  was  Good-Friday. 
Stadion  took  me  with  him  to  read  me 
mass.  I  told  him,  with  many  blushes, 
the  great  longing  I  had  to  join  the 
Tyrolese.  Stadion  told  me  to  depend 
on  liim ;  he  would  take  a  knapsack 
on  his  back  and  go  into  the  Tyrol, 
and  do  all  I  wanted  to  do  instead  of 
me.  This  was  the  last  mass  that  he 
could  read  to  me,  for  his  departure 
in  a  few  days  was  settled.  Ah  me ! 
it  fell  heavy  on  my  heart  that  I  was 
to  lose  so  dear  a  friend.  After  mass, 
I  went  into  the  choir,  threw  on  a  sur- 
plice, and  joined  in  Winter's  Lament. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Crown-prince 
and  his  brother  came  in — the  crucifix 
lay  on  the  ground — both  the  brothers 
kissed  it,  and  afterwards  embraced. 
They  had  had  a  quarrel  till  that  day 
about  a  court  tutor,  whom  the  Crown- 
prince  had  thought  ill  of,  and  dismiss- 
ed from  his  brother's  service.  They 
were  reconciled  in  the  way  I  have 
said,  in  the  old  church,  and  it  was  a 
delightful  thing  to  see  it.  Bopp,  an 
old  music-master  of  the  Crown-prince, 
who  also  gave  me  some  lessons,  ac- 
companied me  home.  lie  showed  me 
a  sounet  composed  by  the  Crown- 
prince  that  morning.  It  speaks  well 
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inner  soul,'  that  he  feels  this     him — '  This  is  somethin 
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for  his  ' 

inclination  to  poetry  in  interesting 
ci  -cumstances.     Nature  assuredly  as- 
serts her  rights  in  him,  and  he  will 
si  rely  not  let  the  Tyrolese  be  hardly 
d-  alt  with.      Yes,  I  have  great  trust 
ii;  him.      Old  Bopp  told  me  many 
tl  ings  that  raised  my  opinion  of  him 
to  the  highest  pitch.     On  the  third 
holiday,  he  carried  me  to  the  English 
garden  to  hear  the  Crown-prince's  ad- 
d  -ess  to  the  assembled  troops,  with 
v,  horn  he  was  going  to  serve  his  first 
campaign.     I  could  hear  nothing  dis- 
tinctly, but  what  I  did  hear,  I  did 
mt  at   all  like;  he  spoke  of  their 
bravery,     their    perseverance,     and 
loyalty,  and  that  he,  with  their  as- 
sistance, would  bring  back  the  Tyro- 
It  se  to  obedience,  and  that  he  consi- 
dsred  his  own  honour  conjoined  to 
theirs,  &c.  &c.   As  I  went  home,  this 
•worried  me  very  much.    I  saw  that 
the  Crown-prince,  in  the  hands  of  his 
ganerals,  would  do  all  that  his  heart 
r  ;belled  against.    I  thought,  as  I  re- 
turned from  the  show,  that  no  man 
in  the  world  ever  speaks  truth  to  one 
in  power,  but  rather  that  there  are 
always  flatterers  to  approve  of  all  he 
toes  ;  and  the  worse  his  conduct,  the 
greater  their  fear  that  he  may  doubt 
of  their  approbation.  They  have  never 
tlie  good  of  mankind  in  their  eye,  but 
only  the  favour  of  their  master.     So 
3  determined  to  take  a  bold  step,  to 
satisfy  my  own  feelings — and  I  hope 
yon  will  excuse  me  if  you  think  I  did 
wrong. 

"  After  expressing  to  the  Crown- 
prince  my  love,  and  respect  for  his 
I  ;enius,  I  confessed  to  him  my  senti- 
ments towards  the  Tyrolese,  who 
•syere  gaining  such  a  heroic  crown — 
my  confidence  that  he  would  show 
mildness  and  forbearance,  where  his 
people  were  now  giving  way  only  to 
<  ruelty  and  revenge — I  asked  him  if 
ihe  title  '  Duke  of  the  Tyrol'  had 
not  a  nobler  sound  than  the  names 
of  the  four  kings  who  had  united  their 
power  to  exterminate  those  heroes? 
And,  however  it  turned  out,  I  hoped 
ic  would  acquire  from  his  conduct 
even  the  title  of  '  The  Humane.' 

"  This  was  the  contents  of  a  letter 

;hat  filled  four  pages.    After  writing 

it  in  the  most  furious  excitement,  I 

sealed  it  very  calmly,   and  gave  it 

:  Into  the  music-master's  hands,  telling 
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Tyrolese  that  may  be  very  useful  to 
the  Crown-prince.' 

"How glad  a  man  is  to  make  himself 
of  importance  !  Old  Bopp  nearly 
tumbled  down-stairs  in  his  hurry  to 
give  such  an  interesting  letter  to  the 
Prince ;  and  I,  with  my  usual  light- 
headedness,  forgot  all  about  it.  I 
went  to  Winter  to  sing  hymns — to 
Tieck — to  Jacobi — nowhere  could  I 
find  any  body  to  agree  with  me ; 
every  where  there  seemed  nothing 
but  fear  ;  and  if  they  had  known 
what  I  had  done,  they  would  have 
forbidden  me  their  houses.  I  looked 
bitterly  on  them  all,  and  thought — 
Be  you  Bavarian  and  French — I  and 
the  Crown-prince  are  German  and 
Tyrolese.  Or  he  gets  me  put  in 
prison — and  then  I  am  at  once  free 
and  independent ;  and  if  I  ever  get 
out  again,  I  will  go  over  to  the  Tyro- 
lese, and  meet  the  Crown-prince  on 
the  field,  and  force  from  him  what  he 
now  refuses  to  my  entreaty. 

"  The  old  music-master  came  back, 
pale  and  trembling. 

"  '  What  was  there  in  the  paper  you 
gave  me  for  the  Crown-prince?'  ho 
said.  *  It  may  ruin  me  for  life.  The 
Crown-prince  looked  excited  as  he 
read  it  —  ay,  angry;  and  when  he 
saw  me  there,  he  ordered  me  off  with- 
out one  gracious  word.' 

"  I  could  not  help  laughing.  The 
music-master  grew  more  and  more 
anxious,  and  I  more  and  more  de- 
lighted. I  rejoiced  already  in  my 
imprisonment ;  and  I  thought  how  I 
could  carry  on  my  philosophic  specu- 
lations in  my  solitude.  Once  only  I 
saw  the  Crown-prince  at  the  theatre. 
He  gave  me  a  friendly  nod.  Very 

food.  For  eight  days  I  had  not  seen 
tadion  ;  but,  on  the  10th  of  April,  I 
got  certain  information  that  he  had 
gone  off  by  night.  I  was  very  sorry 
to  think  I  had  seen  him  for  the  last 
time  ;  and  it  struck  me,  with  strange 
significance,  that  he  read  his  last 
mass  on  Good-Friday.  At  last  my 
long  repressed  and  dissembled  feel- 
ings burst  forth  in  tears.  It  is  in 
solitude  one  knows  his  own  wishes 
and  his  helplessness.  I  found  no 
place  of  repose  for  my  struggling 
heart ;  and,  tired  with  weeping,  I 
at  length  fell  asleep.  Have  you  ever 
fallen  asleep  worn  out  with  weeping  ? 
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But  men  do  not  weep.  You  have 
never  wept  so  that  the  sobs  shook 
your  breast  even  in  your  sleep  ?  Sob- 
bing in  my  dreams,  I  heard  my  name. 
It  was  dark.  By  the  faint  glimmer  of 
the  street  lamps,  I  perceive  a  man 
near  me,  in  a  foreign  military  uni- 
form, sabre,  sabretash— dark  hair.  I 
should  have  thought  it  was  Black 
Fred,  (Stadion's  name  among  his 
intimates.) 

»  No— it  is  no  mistake  ;  it  is  indeed 
Black  Fred,  come  to  take  his  leave. 

"  *  My  carriage  is  at  the  door—  I  am 
going — as  a  soldier — to  the  Austrian 
army ;  and  with  regard  to  your  Tyro- 
Icse  friends,  you  shall  have  nothing  to 
reproach  me  with,  or  you  never  see 
me  more  ;  for  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  I  will  not  consent  to  their 
being  betrayed.  I  have  this  moment 
been  with  the  Crown-prince.  He 
drank  with  me  the  health  of  the 
Tyrolese,  and  a  '-pereaf  to  Napoleon. 
He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said — 
1  Remember  that,  in  the  year  nine,  in 
April,  during  the  Tyrolese  rebellion, 
the  Crown-prince  of  Bavaria  opposes 
Napoleon.'  And  so  saying,  he  clang- 
ed his  glass  on  mine  so,  that  he  broke 
the  foot  of  it  off.' 

"  I  said  to  Stadion— '  Now  then  I 
am  all  alone,  and  have  no  friend 
left.' 

"  He  smiled,  and  said — '  You  write 
to  Goethe.  Write  him  from  me  that 
the  Catholic  priest  will  gather  laurels 
on  the  Tyrolese  battle-field.' 

"  I  said — '  I  shall  not  soon  hear  a 
mass  again.' 

"  '  And  I  shall  not  soon  read  one,' 
he  answered. 

"  He  then  took  up  his  weapons,  and 
reached  me  his  hand  to  say  good-by. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  never  see  him 
again. 

"  Scarcely  was  he  gone,  when  a  knock 
came  to  the  door,  and  old  Bopp  came 
in.  It  was  still  dark  in  the  room,  but 
I  knew  by  his  voice  he  was  in  good- 
humour.  He  held  out  a  broken  glass 
to  me,  with  great  solemnity,  and  said 
— '  The  Crown-prince  sends  you  this, 
and  bids  me  tell  you  that  he  drank 
the  health  of  those  you  take  under 
your  protection  out  of  it ;  and  here  he 
sends  you  his  cockade,  as  a  pledge  of 
honour  that  he  will  keep  his  word  to 
you,  and  prevent  all  cruelty  and  in- 
justice.' " 


The  fate  of  Hofer  comes  unfortu- 
nately to  our  memory  to  mar  the 
pleasantness  of  this  little  dramatic 
incident ;  but  the  whole  story  gives  a 
favourable  impression  of  the  Crown- 
prince,  who  is  now  the  poetical  Louis 
of  Bavaria — the  dullest  and  stupidest 
of  whose  works  (we  may  observe  in  a 
parenthesis)  makes  a  poor  figure  in  its 
Greek  dress,  and  had  better  be  re- 
translated as  quickly  as  possible  into 
its  original  Teutsch. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  sort  of  so- 
ciety that  Bettina  moves  in — crown- 
princes,  and  prince-bishops,  and  am- 
bassadors -  extraordinary  —  and  all 
treating  her  with  the  greatest  regard. 
There  must  have  been  something  veiy 
taking  in  the  bright  black  eyes  and 
rosy  lips  of  the  correspondent  of 
Goethe,  and  friend,  apparently,  of  all 
the  German  magnificoes ;  for  she  uses 
them  with  very  little  ceremony,  and 
holds  her  head  as  high  among  them 
as  if  she  knew  there  was  more  in  it 
than  was  contained  under  all  their 
crowns  and  mitres.  But  it  was  not 
with  the  magnates  of  the  land  alone 
that  she  was  on  such  terms.  The  lite- 
rary potentates  were  equally  pleased 
with  her  attention.  If  a  rising  artist 
wants  encouragement,  he  applies  to 
Bettina.  Sculptors,  painters,  musi- 
cians, all  lay  their  claims  before  her ; 
and  we  find  her  constantly  using  her 
influence  on  their  behalf  with  the  lite- 
rary dictator  of  Weimar.  If  a  scholar 
or  philosopher  is  sick,  she  sits  at  his 
bedside ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
playfulness,  wildness,  eccentricity, 
(and  perhaps  affectation,)  we  meet 
with  in  the  letters,  we  see  enough  of 
right  spirit  and  good  heart  to  counter- 
balance them  all ;  and  such  a  mali- 
cious little  minx !  and  such  a  despiser 
of  prudery,  and  contemner  of  hum- 
bug in  all  its  branches !  It  is  delight- 
ful to  reflect  on  the  torment  she  must 
have  been  to  all  the  silly  stiff-backed 
old  maids  within  reach  of  tongue  and 
eye.  And  therefore — and  for  many 
reasons  besides — we  maintain  that 
Bettina,  from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  is 
an  exquisite  creature,  fiery  and  im- 
passioned as  Juliet,  and  witty  as 
Beatrix.  We  will  also  maintain  till 
our  dying  day,  that  neither  her  Romeo 
nor  Benedict  was  near  sixty  years 
old. 

The  information  given  by  the  Fran 
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Hath  about  her  son  has  already  been 
incorporated  in  the  thousand  and  one 
memoirs  and  recollections  supplied  by 
the  love  and  admiration  of  his  friends ; 
— '.vc  will  therefore  not  follow  Bet- 
tiiia  in  her  record  of  his  boyish  days, 
as  gathered  from  his  mother  and  re- 
ported to  himself,  further  than  to  re- 
mark, that  vanity  seems  from  the  very 
firat  to  have  been  his  prevailing  cha- 
racteristic— even  to  so  low  a  pitch  as 
the-  "  sumptuousness  of  apparel." 
Think  of  a  little  snob  in  the  Lawn- 
mprket — son  of  a  baillie — dressing 
himself  two  or  three  times  a-day — 
once  plainly — once  half-and-half — 
an  1  finally  in  hat  and  feather — silks 
an  1  satins — a  caricature  of  a  courtier 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  all  this  at  the  age 
of  3ight  or  nine ! 

We  have  said  that  our  love  for 
Bettina  only  extends  to  the  three 
yc.irs  of  her  life  from  1807  to  1810. 
At  that  period  it  dies  a  natural  death. 
Sh-3  assumed  at  fourteen  the  feelings 
of  a  love -inspired,  heart -devoted 
u  character" — as  fictitious,  we  are 
persuaded,  as  any  created  by  drama- 
tis: or  poet ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
sec-  with  what  art  and  eloquence  she 
acred  up  to  it.  It  seemed  a  wonder- 
ful effort  of  histrionic  skill,  and  supe- 
rior, in  an  infinite  degree,  to  the  mere 


representation  on  the  stage  of  an 
Ophelia  or  Miranda.  But  when  years 
passed  on,  and  she  still  continued  the 
same  "  character,"  she  strikes  us  with 
the  same  feelings  that  would  be  ex- 
cited by  some  actress  who  should 
grow  so  enamoured  of  her  favourite 
part,  as  to  go  on  Opheliaizing  or  Des- 
demonaing  off  the  stage  —  singing 
snatches  of  unchristian  ballads,  with 
the  hair  dishevelled,  during  prayers 
in  church ;  or  perpetually  smothering 
herself  with  pillows  on  the  drawing- 
room  sofa.  It  is  as  if  General  Tom 
Thumb  were  to  grow  to  a  decent 
size,  and  still  go  on  imitating  Napo- 
leon, and  insisting  on  people  paying  a 
shilling  to  see  his  smallness.  Bettina 
should  have  stopped  before  she  grew 
womanly;  for  though  we  have  not 
the  least  suspicion  of  her  having  had 
any  meaning  in  what  she  did — further 
than  to  show  her  cleverness — still, 
the  attitudes  that  are  graceful  and 
becoming  in  a  children's  dance,  take  a 
very  different  expression  in  an  Indian 
nautch.  And  therefore  we  return  to 
our  belief  at  the  commencement  of 
this  paper,  that  the  "  child"  of 
Goethe's  correspondence  died,  and 
was  buried  in  a  garden  of  roses,  in  the 
year  1810 — De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum. 
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WELL,  then,  we  have  once  more — 
to  wit  a  month  ago — wheeled  round 
and  encountered  face  to  face  our  two 
great  masters,  with  whom  we  at  first 
set  out — John  Dryden  and  Alexan- 
der Pope.  We  found  them  under  a 
peculiar  character,  that  of  Avengers 
— to  be  imaged  by  the  Pythean  quell- 
ing with  his  divine  ancl  igneous  ar- 
rows the  Python,  foul  mud-engen- 
dered monster,  burthening  the  earth 
and  loathed  by  the  light  of  heaven. 

Dryden  and  Pope!  Father  and 
son — master  and  scholar — founder 
and  improver.  Who  can  make  up  his 
election,  which  of  the  two  he  prefers  ? 
— the  free  composition  of  Dryden 
that  streams  on  and  on,  full  of  vigour 
and  splendour,  of  reason  and  wit,  as 
if  verse  were  a  mother  tongue  to  him, 
or  some  special  gift  of  the  universal 
Mother — or  the  perfected  art  of  Pope  ? 
Your  choice  changes  as  your  own 
humour  or  the  weathercock  turns.  If 
jolly  Boreas,  the  son  of  the  clear  sky, 
as  Homer  calls  him,  career  scattering 
the  clouds,  and  stirring  up  life  over 
all  the  face  of  the  waters,  grown 
riotous  with  exuberant  power,  you 
are  a  Drydenite.  But  if  brightness 
and  stillness  fall  together  upon  wood 
and  valley,  upon  hill  and  lake,  then 
the  spirit  of  beauty  possesses  you, 
and  you  lean  your  ear  towards  Pope. 
For  the  spirit  of  beauty  reigns  in  his 
musical  style;  and  if  he  sting  and 
kill,  it  is  with  an  air  and  a  grace  that 
quite  win  and  charm  the  lookers-on  ; 
and  a  sweetness  persuades  them  that 
he  is  more  concerned  about  embalm- 
ing his  victims  to  a  perennial  pulchri- 
tude after  death,  than  intent  upon  ra- 
vishing from  them  the  breath  of  a 
short-lived  existence. 

Dryden  is  all  power — and  he  knows 
it.  He  soars  at  ease — he  sails  at  ease 
— he  swoops  at  ease — and  he  trusses 


at  ease.  In  his  own  verse,  not  another 
approaches  him  for  energy  brought 
from  familiar  uses  of  expression. 
Witness  the  hazardous  but  inimi- 
table— 

"  To  file  and  polish  God  Almighty's 
fool," 

and  a  hundred  others.  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  are  now  and  then  (in 
blanks,  as  Tweedie  used  to  say)  all- 
surpassing  by  such  a  happiness.  But 
Dryden  alone  moves  unfettered  in  the 
fettering  couplet — alone  of  those  who 
have  submitted  to  the  fetters.  For 
those  who  write  distichs,  running  them 
into  one  another,  head  over  heels,  till 
you  do  not  know  where  to  look  after 
the  rhyme — these  donot  weartheir  fet- 
ters, and  with  an  all-mastering  grace 
dance  to  the  chime,  but  they  break 
them  and  caper  about,  the  fragments 
clanking  dismally  and  strangely  about 
their  heels.  Turn  from  the  clumsy 
clowns  to  glorious  John  : — sinewy, 
flexible,  well-knit,  agile,  stately-step- 
ping, gracefully-bending,  stern,  stal- 
warth — or  sitting  his  horse,  "  erect 
and  fair,"  in  career,  and  carrying  his 
steel-headed  lance  of  true  stuff,  level 
and  steady  to  its  aim,  and  impetuous 
as  a  thunderbolt.  His  strokes  are 
like  the  shots  of  that  tremendous 
ordnance — 

"  chain 'd  thunderbolts  and  hail 

Of  iron  globes 

That  whom  they  hit  none  on  their  feet 

might  stand, 
Though  standing  else  as  rocks." 

But  we  are  forgetting  ourselves. 
We  must  not  run  into  elongated  cri- 
ticism, however  excellent,  in  a  SUP- 
PLEMENT— and  therefore  gladden  you 
all  with  a  specimen — without  note  or 
comment — from  the  second  part  of 
Absalom  and  Achitophel. 


"  Doeg,  though  without  knowing  how  or  why, 
Made  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody ; 
Spurr'd  boldly  on,  and  dash'd  through  thick  and  thin, 
Through  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  in ; 
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Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or  bad, 

And  in  one  word,  heroically  mad  : 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking-work  to  dwell, 

But  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 

And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 

Spiteful  he  is  not,  though  he  wrote  a  satyr, 

For  still  there  goes  some  thinking  to  ill  nature  : 

He  needs  no  more  than  birds  and  beasts  to  think, 

All  his  occasions  are  to  eat  and  drink. 

If  he  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  a  garret, 

He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot : 

The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made, 

To  fetter  them  in  verse  is  all  his  trade. 

For  almonds  he'll  cry  whore  to  his  own  mother ; 

And  call  young  Absalom  king  David's  brother. 

Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  consent, 

And  nothing  suffer  since  he  nothing  meant ; 

Hanging  supposes  human  soul  and  reason, 

This  animal's  below  committing  treason  : 

Shall  he  be  hang'd  who  never  could  rebel  ? 

That's  a  preferment  for  Achitophel. 

Railing  in  other  men  may  be  a  crime, 

But  ought  to  pass  for  mere  instinct  in  him  : 

Instinct  he  folloAvs  and  no  further  knows, 

For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  transprose. 

JTwere  pity  treason  at  his  door  to  lay, 

Who  makes  heaven's  gate  a  lock  to  its  own  key  : 

Let  him  rail  on,  let  his  invective  Muse 

Have  four  and  twenty  letters  to  abuse, 

Which,  if  he  jumbles  to  one  line  of  sense, 

Indict  him  of  a  capital  offence, 

In  fire-works  give  him  leave  to  vent  his  spight. 

Those  are  the  only  serpents  he  can  write  j 

The  height  of  his  ambition  is,  we  know, 

But  to  be  master  of  a  puppet-show, 

On  that  one  stage  his  works  may  yet  appear, 

And  a  month's  harvest  keeps  him  all  the  year. 

"  Now  stop  your  noses,  readers,  all  and  some, 
For  here's  a  tun  of  midnight- work  to  come, 
Og  from  a  treason-tavern  rowling  home, 
Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor'd  every  chink, 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link  ; 
With  all  this  bulk  there's  nothing  lost  in  Og, 
For  every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue  : 
A  monstrous  mass  of  foul  corrupted  matter, 
As  all  the  devils  had  spew'd  to  make  the  batter, 
When  wine  has  given  him  courage  to  blaspheme, 
He  curses  God,  but  God  before  curst  him  ; 
And,  if  man  could  have  reason,  none  has  more, 
That  made  his  paunch  so  rich,  and  him  so  poor. 
With  wealth  he  was  not  trusted,  for  heaven  knew 
What  'twas  of  old  to  pamper  up  a  Jew  ; 
To  what  would  he  on  quail  and  pheasant  swell, 
That  ev'n  on  tripe  and  carrion  could  rebel  ? 
But  though  heaven  made  him  poor,  with  reverence  speaking, 
He  never  was  a  poet  of  God's  making ; 
The  midwife  laid  her  hand  on  his  thick  skull, 
With  this  prophetic  blessing — Be  thou  dull : 
Drink,  swear,  and  roar,  forbear  no  lewd  delight 
Fit  for  thy  bulk,  do  any  thing  but  write : 
Thou  art  of  lasting  make,  like  thoughtless  men, 
A  strong  nativity — but  for  the  pen ! 
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Eat  opium,  mingle  arsenic  in  thy  drink, 

Still  thou  mayst  live,  avoiding  pen  and  ink. 

I  see,  I  see,  'tis  counsel  given  in  vain, 

For  treason  botcht  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane  : 

Rhyme  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wreck, 

'Tis  fatal  to  thy  fame  and  to  thy  neck  : 

Why  should  thy  metre  good  King  David  blast  I 

A  psalm  of  his  will  surely  be  thy  last. 

Dar'st  thou  presume  in  verse  to  meet  thy  foes, 

Thou  whom  the  penny  pamphlet  foil'd  in  prose  ? 

Doeg,  whom  God  for  mankind's  mirth  has  made, 

O'er-tops  thy  talent  in  thy  very  trade ; 

Doeg  to  thee,  thy  paintings  are  so  coarse, 

A  poet  is,  though  he's  the  poet's  horse. 

A  double  noose  thou  on  thy  neck  dost  pull 

For  writing  treason,  and  for  writing  dull  j 

To  die  for  faction  is  a  common  evil, 

But  to  be  hang'd  for  nonsense  is  the  devil : 

Had  thou  the  glories  of  thy  king  exprest, 

Thy  praises  had  been  satyr  at  the  best ; 

But  thou  in  clumsy  verse,  unlickt,  unpointed, 

Hast  shamefully  defy'd  the  Lord's  anointed  : 

I  will  not  rake  the  dunghill  for  thy  crimes, 

For  who  would  read  thy  life  that  reads  thy  rhymes  ? 

But  of  King  David's  foes  be  this  the  doom, 

May  all  be  like  the  young  man  Absalom  ! 

And  for  my  foes,  may  this  their  blessing  be, 

To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee ! " 
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This  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  personal 
satire.  Yet  there  are  passages  of 
comparable  excellence  in  the  Dunciad. 
Aha  !  what  have  we  here  ?  A  con- 
temptuous attack  on  Pope  by — a 
Yankee- Cockney !  What  a  cross! 
JOHN  RUSSELL  LOWELL  from  Mas- 
sachusets  thus  magpie-like  chattereth 
at  the  Nightingale. 

"  Philip You  talk  about  the  golden 

age  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  a  French 
^pinchbeck  age. 

"  John. — Stay,  not  so  fast.  I  like  the 
writers  of  that  period,  for  the  transpa- 
rency of  their  style,  and  their  freedom 
from  affectation.  If  I  may  trust  my 
understanding  of  your  meaning,  our 
modern  versifiers  have  only  made  the 
simple  discovery,  that  an  appearance  of 
antiquity  is  the  cheapest  passport  to 
respect.  But  the  cheapest  which  we  pur- 
chase with  subservience  is  too  dear.  You 
yourself  have  no  such  prejudice  against 
the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature. 
I  have  caught  you  more  than  once  with 
the  Taller  in  your  hand,  and  have  heard 
you  praising  Dry  den's  prefaces. 

"  Philip. — You  and  I  have  very  dif- 
ferent notions  of  what  poetry  is,  and  of 
what  its  object  should  be.  You  may 
claim  for  Pope  the  merit  of  an  envious 
eye,  which  could  turn  the  least  scratch 
upon  the  character  of  a  friend  into  a 
fester,  of  a  nimble  and  adroit  fancy,  and 


of  an  ear  so  niggardly  that  it  could 
afford  but  one  invariable  caesura  to  his 
verse  ;  but,  when  you  call  him  poet,  you 
insult  the  buried  majesty  of  all  earth's 
noblest  and  choicest  spirits.  Nature 
should  lead  the  true  poet  by  the  hand, 
and  he  has  far  better  things  to  do  than 
to  busy  himself  in  counting  the  warts 
upon  it,  as  Pope  did.  A  cup  of  water 
from  Hippocrene,  tasting,  as  it  must,  of 
innocent  pastoral  sights  and  sounds,  of 
the  bleat  of  lambs,  of  the  shadows  of 
leaves  and  flowers  that  have  leaned  over 
it,  of  the  rosy  hands  of  children  whose 
privilege  it  ever  is  to  paddle  in  it,  of 
the  low  words  of  lovers  who  have  walk- 
ed by  its  side  in  the  moonlight,  of  the 
tears  of  the  poor  Hagars  of  the  world 
who  have  drunk  from  it,  would  choke  a 
satirist.  His  thoughts  of  the  country 
must  have  a  savour  of  Jack  Ketch,  and 
see  no  beauty  but  in  a  hemp  field. 
Poetry  is  something  to  make  us  wiser 
and  better,  by  continually  revealing 
those  types  of  beauty  and  truth  which 
God  has  set  in  all  men's  souls;  not  by 
picking  out  the  petty  faults  of  our 
neighbours  to  make  a  mock  of.  Shall 
that  divine  instinct,  which  has  in  all 
ages  concerned  itself  only  with  what  is 
holiest  and  fairest  in  life  and  nature, 
degrade  itself  to  go  about  seeking  for 
the  scabs  and  ulcers  of  the  putridest 
spirits,  to  grin  over  with  a  derision 
more  hideous  even  than  the  pitiful  quarry 
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it  has  moused  at  ?  Asmodeus's  gift,  of 
unroofing  the  dwellings  of  his  neigh- 
bours at  will,  would  be  the  rarest  outfit 
for  a  satirist,  but  it  would  be  of  no  worth 
to  a  poet.  To  the  satirist  the  mere  out- 
ward motives  of  life  are  enough. 
Yanity,  pride,  avarice — these,  and  the 
other  external  vices,  are  the  strings  of 
his  unmusical  lyre.  But  the  poet  need 
only  unroof  his  own  heart.  All  that 
makes  happiness  or  misery  under  every 
roof  of  the  wide  world,  whether  of 
palace  or  hovel,  is  working  also  in  that 
narrow  yet  boundless  sphere.  On  that 
little  stage  the  great  drama  of  life  is 
acted  daily.  There  the  creation,  the 
tempting,  and  the  fall,  may  be  seen 
anew.  In  that  withdrawing-closet, 
sol  tude  whispers  her  secrets,  and  death 
uncovers  his  face.  There  sorrow  takes 
tip  her  abode,  to  make  ready  a  pillow 
and  a  resting-place  for  the  weary  head 
of  love,  whom  the  world  casts  out.  To 
the  poet  nothing  is  mean,  but  every 
thing  on  earth  is  a  fitting  altar  to  the 
supreme  beauty. 

"  But  I  am  wandering.  As  for  the 
poets  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  it  is  enough 
to  prove  what  a  kennel  standard  of 
poetry  was  then  established,  that  Swift's 
smutchy  verses  are  not  even  yet  ex- 
cluded from  the  collections.  What  dis- 
gusting stuff,  too,  in  Prior  and  Parnell ! 
Yet  Swift,  perhaps,  was  the  best  writer 
of  English  whom  that  period  produced. 
"Witness  his  prose.  Pope  treated  the 
English  language  as  the  image-man  has 
served  the  bust  of  Shakspeare  yonder. 
To  rid  it  of  some  external  soils,  he  has 
rubbed  it  down  till  there  is  no  muscular 
expression  left.  It  looks  very  much  as 
his  own  '  mockery  king  of  snow '  must 
have  done  after  it  had  begun  to  melt. 
Pope  is  for  ever  mixing  water  with  the 
good  old  mother's  milk  of  our  tongue. 
You  cannot  get  a  straightforward  speech 
out  of  him.  A  great  deal  of  his  poetry 
is  so  incased  in  verbiage,  that  it  puts  me 
in  mind  of  those  important-looking  pack- 
ages which  boys  are  fond  of  sending  to 
theii'  friends.  We  unfold  envelope  after 
envi  lope,  and  at  last  find  a  couple  of 
cherry-stones.  But  in  Pope  we  miss  the 
laugh  which  in  the  other  case  follows 
the  culmination  of  the  joke.  He  makes 
Homer  lisp  like  the  friar  in  Chaucer, 
and  Ajax  and  Belinda  talk  exactly 
alik.-. 

"  John. — Well,  we  are  not  discussing 
the  merits  of  Pope,  but  of  the  archaisms 
whi(  h  have  been  introduced  into  mo- 
dern poetry.  What  you  say  of  the  Bible 
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has  some  force  in  it.  The  forms  of  speech 
used  in  our  version  of  it  will  always  im- 
press the  mind,  even  if  applied  to  an 
entirely  different  subject.  What  else 
can  you  bring  forward  ? 

"  Philip.— Only  the  fact,  that,  by  go- 
ing back  to  the  more  natural  style  of 
the  Elizabethan  writers,  our  verse  has 
gained  in  harmony  as  well  as  strength. 
No  matter  whether  Pope  is  describing 
the  cane  of  a  fop,  or  the  speech  of  a  de- 
migod, the  pause  must  always  fall  on 
the  same  syllable,  and  the  sense  be  chop- 
ped off  by  the  same  rhyme.  Achilles 
cannot  gallop  his  horses  round  the  walls 
of  Troy,  with  Hector  dragging  behind 
his  chariot,  except  he  keep  time  to  the 
immitigable  seesaw  of  the  couplet." 

Master  Lowell  gives  tongue  with  a 
plagiarism  from  Southey.  In  his  Life 
ofCowper  that  great  writer  somewhat 
rashly  says,  "  The  age  of  Pope  was 
the  golden  age  of  poets — but  it  was 
the  pinchbeck  age  of  poetry."  What 
is  pardonable  in  Southey  is  knoutable 
in  his  ape.  Think  of  one  American 
Cantab  playfully  rating  and  compli- 
menting another  on  having  caught 
him  more  than  once  with  the  Tatler  in. 
his  hand,  and  with  having  heard  him 
praising  Dryden's  prefaces !  What  libe- 
rality— nay,  what  universality  of  taste ! 
Absolutely  able,  in  the  reaches  of  his 
transatlantic  soul,  to  relish  Dryden's 
prefaces!  But  in  his  appeal  from 
Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,  Philip 
cannot,  crop-sick,  but  nauseate  the 
thought  of  Pope  being  a  poet. 

The  whole  dialogue — somewhat  of 
the  longest — tedious  exceedingly — is 
polluted  with  similar  impudencies. 
"  The  strong  point  in  Pope's  displays 
of  sentiment,  is  in  the  graceful  man- 
agement of  a  cambric  handkerchief. 
You  do  not  believe  a  word  that 
Helo'ise  says,  and  feel  all  the  while 
that  she  is  squeezing  out  her  tears  as 
if  from  a  half-dry  sponge."  Such  is 
the  effect  of  too  copious  draughts 
from  that  Hippocrene  which  alter- 
nately discharges  cock-tail  and  mint- 
julep.  John,  however,  does  not  go 
the  whole  hog  with  Philip.  He 
erects  his  ears  to  their  full  length, 
and  brays  thus — "/  do  not  think  that 
you  do  Pope  justice  /"  and  then  does 
Pope  justice  as  follows:  "His  transla- 
tion of  Homer  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  I 
admit!''1  I  ADMIT!  "But  surely 
you  cannot  deny  the  merit  of  lively 
2  A 
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and  ingenious  fancy  to  his  '  Rape  of 
the  Lock ; '  nor  of  knowledge  of  life, 
and  a  certain  polished  classicalness, 
to  his  epistles  and  satires.  His  por- 
traits are  like  those  of  Copley,  of  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  whose  silks 
and  satins  are  the  best  part  of  them." 
But  poor,  cautious,  timid,  trimming, 
turn-about  John  cannot  so  conciliate 
bully  Philip,  who  squabashes  at  once 
both  poet  and  critic. 

"  Philip. — I  cannot  allow  the  parallel. 
In  Copley's  best  pictures,  the  drapery, 
though  you  may  almost  hear  it  rustle,  is 
wholly  a  subordinate  matter.  Witness 
some  of  those  in  our  College-hall  here 
at  Cambridge — that  of  Madam  Boylston 
especially.  I  remember  being  once 
much  struck  with  the  remark  of  a  friend, 
who  convinced  me  of  the  fact,  that  Cop- 
ley avoided  the  painting  of  wigs  when- 
ever he  could,  thus  getting  a  step  nearer 
nature.  Pope  would  have  made  them  a 
prominent  object.  I  grant  what  you 
say  about  the  '  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  Pope  was  a 
poet.  If  you  wish  an  instance  of  a  poet's 
fancy,  look  into  the '  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.'  I  can  allow  that  Pope  has 
written  what  is  entertaining,  but  surely 
not  poetical.  Show  me  a  line  that  makes 
you  love  God  and  your  neighbour  bet- 
ter, that  inclines  you  to  meekness,  cha- 
rity, and  forbearance,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  hundred  that  make  it  easier  for 
you  to  be  the  odious  reverse  of  all  these. 
In  many  a  Pagan  poet  there  is  more 
Christianity.  No  poet  could  write  a 
*  Dunciad,'  or  even  read  it.  You  have 
persuaded  yourself  into  thinking  Pope  a 
poet,  as,  in  looking  for  a  long  time  at  a 
stick  which  we  believe  to  be  an  animal 
of  some  kind,  we  fancy  that  it  is  stir- 
ring. His  letters  are  amusing,  but  do 
not  increase  one's  respect  for  him.  When 
you  speak  of  his  being  classical,  I  am 
sure  that  you  jest." 

The  waves  of  the  Atlantic  have 
wafted  acorns  dropped  from  the  Bri- 
tish oak  to  the  Western  shores,  and  a 
wide  and  strong  grove  is  growing  up 
there.  We  feel  our  kindred  with 
the  fellow-beings  of  our  tongue,  and 
rejoice  with  a  natural  and  keen  in- 
terest in  every  thing  true,  great,  and 
good  that  is  produced  within  the 
States.  Powers  are  moving  there, 
that  may,  that  do,  want  much  tem- 
pering; but  of  which,  when  tempered, 
we  augur  high  things.  One  such 


tempering  is  reverence  of  the  past, 
and  Pope  is  one  of  the  great  names 
which    England   tenders    to    young 
America.     We  augur  ill,  and  are  un- 
easy for    our  cousins  or    nephews, 
when  we  see  them  giving  themselves 
airs,  and  knowing  better  than  their 
betters.   What  are  we  to  think,  when, 
instead  of   the   fresh  vigour  which 
should  rise  on  the  soil  of  the  self- 
governed,  we  find  repetition,  for  the 
worse,    of    the    feeblest    criticisms 
which   have  disgraced  some  of  our 
own  weaklings  ?    This  presumptuous 
youngling  talks  technically,  and  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Pope  has   not    but    one  invariable 
caesura    to  his  verse.      He  has  an 
ordinary  range  of  four   places    for 
his  ca3sura,  and  the  variety  and  music 
.which  he  manages  to  give  his  verse 
under  that  scheme,   dictated   by  a 
sensitive    ear,    is    truly  wonderful. 
That  Pope  is  only  a  satirist,  and  can 
find    nothing    in    humanity  but    its- 
faults,  infirmities,  and  disgraces  to 
feed  upon  with  delight,  is  a  shameful 
falsehood.     He    is    as    generous   in 
praise  as  he  is  galling  in  sarcasm ; 
and  the  voice  of  Christian  Europe  has 
pronounced  him  a  moral  and  religious 
poet.     It  is  rather  strange  to  see  the 
stickler  for  the  beauty  and  exaltation 
of  poetry,  diligent  in  purifying  and  en- 
nobling the  taste  of  his  countrymen, 
by  raking  in  the  dirt  for  disgusting  and 
loathsome    images,   to    express   his 
slanderous  character  of  a  writer,  emi- 
nent among  the  best  for  purity  and 
refinement.    We  take  leave  of  Mr 
Lowell     with    remarking,    that    hi& 
affected    and     hyperbolical    praises 
heaped  on  the  old  English  dramatists 
are  as  nauseous  as  any  ignorant  ex- 
aggeration can  be,  bombastically  pro- 
truded on  us  at  second-hand,  from  an 
article  in  an  old  number  of  the  Re- 
trospective Review,  from  which  most 
of  the  little  he  knows  is  taken,  and  in 
the  taking,  turned  into  most  mon- 
strous nonsense. 

Friends  of  our  soul!  Permit  us,, 
now,  in  this  our  Supplement,  to  sug- 
gest to  your  recollection,  that  Satire- 
is  public  or  private.  Public  satire  is, 
or  would  be,  authoritative,  robed, 
magisterial  censure.  Private  satire  is 
private  warfare — the  worst  plague  of 
the  state,  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
right  law.  It  is  worse.  For  when 
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barcn  besieges  baron,  there  is  high 
spir't  roused,  and  high  deeds  are 
achi  ;ved.  But  private  malice  in  verse 
is  as  if  the  gossiping  dames  of  a  tea- 
tabl'i  were  armed  with  daggers  in- 
stead of  words,  to  kill  reputations — 
the  School  for  Scandal  turned  into  a 
trag3dy.  We  are  groaning  now 
over  the  inferior  versifiers.  To  the 
Poets,  to  the  mighty  ones,  we  forgave 
everp  thing,  a  month  ago.  We  say 
then,  again,  that  although  duly  ap- 
appointed  to  this  Chair  of  Justice  in 
which  we  sit,  and  having  our  eyes 
bandaged  like  the  Goddess  whose 
statue  is  in  the  corner  of  the  hall,  yet 
our  lands  are  open,  and  we  are  will- 
ing— as  in  all  well- governed  kingdoms 
judg3S  have  been  willing — to  take 
bribes.  But  we  let  it  be  known,  we 
mus"  be  bribed  high.  Juvenal,  Per- 
sius,  Horace,  Dry  den,  and  Pope  have 
soothed  the  itching  of  our  palms  to 
our  heart's  content ;  and  each  has 
gained  his  cause  in  our  impartial 
eoitr. .  Nay,  we  are  very  much  afraid, 
that  if  that  gall-fed,  parricidal  ruffian, 
ArcMlochus,  who  twisted  his  verses 
into  a  halter  for  noosing  up  his  wife's 
father — a  melancholy  event  to  which 
the  (Id  gentleman,  it  is  said,  lent  a 
helping-hand — were  more  to  us  than 
a  tradition,  we  should  be  in  danger  of 
findi  ig  in  the  poignancy  of  his  iambics 
a  sauce  too  much  to  our  relish. 
Avec  cette  sauce — cried  the  French 
gastronome,  by  the  ecstasy  of  his 
palate  bewitched  out  of  his  moral 
discretion — Avec  cette  sauce  on  man- 
gercut  son  pere  ! 

But  leaving  these  imaginative 
heights,  and  walking  along  the  level 
grou  id  of  daily  life,  common  sense, 
and  sane  criticism,  we  go  on  to  assert 
that  private  satire,  lower  than  the 
high  «t,  is  intolerable.  The  grandeur 
of  m  >ral  indignation  in  Juvenal,  never 
is  alt  ogether  without  a  secret  inkling 
of  d  squietude  at  the  bottom  of  the 
breast.  It  may  be  the  Muse's  legiti- 
mate and  imposed  office  to  smite  the 
offending  city;  but  it  is  never  her 
joyo^  is  task.  The  judge  never  gladly 
puts  on  the  black  cap.  The  reality 
oppresses  us — we  are  sore  and  sick  in 
the  \  ery  breath  of  the  contagion,  even 
if  w •)  escape  untainted  by  it.  The 
powi  r  of  poetry  possesses  us  for  the 
time  and  we  must  submit.  Perhaps 
it  is  right,  if  the  Muse  be  a  great 


magistra  vitce,  that  she  should  present 
life  under  all  its  aspects,  and  school 
us  in  all  its  disciplines  ;  and  the  di- 
rect, real,  official  censure  of  manners 
may  be  a  necessary  part  of  her  call- 
ing. But  how  differently  does  the 
indirect  censure  affect  us  !  Shakspeare 
creating  lago,  censures  wily,  treach- 
erous, envious,  malignant,  cold- 
blooded villany,  where  and  whenso- 
ever to  be  found.  He  does  not  fix 
the  brand  upon  the  forehead  of  a  time, 
or  of  a  profession,  or  of  a  man,  or  of 
a  woman  ;  but  of  a  devil  who  is  in- 
carnate in  every  time,  who  exercises 
every  profession,  is  an  inmate,  is  the 
householder  rather,  now  in  the 
steeled  breast  of  a  man,  and  now  in 
woman's  softest  bosom.  This  ubi- 
quitous possibility  of  the  Mark's  oc- 
curring— the  ignorance  of  the  archer 
where  his  gifted  arrow  will  strike — 
ennobles,  aggrandizes  his  person  and 
his  work.  It  does  not  weaken  the 
service  which  the  poet  is  called  upon 
to  render  to  humanity,  by  showing 
himself  the  foe  of  her  foes.  And  -we, 
the  spectators  of  the  drama — what  is 
that  strangely  balanced  and  harmon- 
ized conflict  of  emotions,  by  means  of 
which  we  at  once  loathe  and  endure 
the  poisonous  confidant  of  the  Moor  ? 
From  the  depths  of  the  heart  abhor- 
ring the  odious,  execrable  man,  whilst 
our  fancy  hovers,  fascinated,  about 
the  marvellous  creation  !  Yet  we  do 
not  call  Shakspeare  here  a  Satirist. 
The  distinction  is  broad.  The  Sati- 
rist is,  in  the  most  confined,  or  in  the 
most  comprehensive  sense  —  PER- 
SONAL. 

And  now  we  doubt  not,  readers 
beloved,  that  while  you  have  been, 
enjoying  these  our  reflections  on  Sa- 
tire, you  may  likewise  have  been 
dimly  foreseeing  the  purposed  end 
towards  which  our  drift  is  setting  in, 
as  on  a  strong  tide.  We  have  been 
dealing  with  first-raters.  In  them  the 
power  of  the  poetry  reconciles  us  to 
the  matter — mitigates  the  repugnancy 
otherwise  ready  to  wait,  in  a  well- con- 
stituted mind,  upon  a  series  of  thoughts 
and  images  which  studiously  perse- 
vere in  venting  the  passions  of  hate 
and  scorn.  The  curse  of  tha  Muse  on 
all  middling  poets — and  upon  Par- 
nassus one  is  tempted  to  ascribe  to 
the  middle  zone  of  the  mountain,  all 
those  who  do  not  cluster  about  one  of 
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the  summits — the  common  curse 
seems  to  fall  with  tenfold  violence 
upon  the  middling  Satirist.  The  great 
poet  has  authority,  magistery,  mas- 
terdom,  seated  in  his  high  spirit ;  and 
when  he  chooses  to  put  forth  his 
power,  we  bow  before  him,  or  stoop 
our  heads  from  the  descending  bolt. 
But  if  one  not  thus  privileged  leap 
uncalled  into  the  awful  throne,  to  hurl 
self -dictated  judgments,  this  arrogant 
usurpation  of  supremacy  justly  offends 
and  revolts  us.  For  he  who  censures 
the  age,  or  any  notable  division  of  con- 
temporary society,  inverse,  does  in  fact 
arrogate  to  himself  an  unappealable 
superiority.  He  speaks,  or  affects 
to  speak,  muse-inspired,  as  a  prophet, 
oracularly.  He  does  not  enquire,  he 
thunders.  Now,  the  thunder  of  a 
scold  is  any  thing  but  agreeable— and 
we  exclaim — 

K  Demens  !  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitabile 

fulmen 
-32re    et   cornipedum    cursu    simularat 

equorum." 

Poets  are  the  givers  of  renown. 
Their  word  is  fame.  But  fame  is 
good  and  ill ;  and  therefore  they  speak 
Eulogy  and  Satire.  They  are  the 
tongues  of  the  world.  The  music  of 
verse  makes  way  for  Lear's  words  to 
all  our  hearts.  It  makes  way  for  the 
Satirist's  to  the  heart,  where  they  are 
to  be  mortal.  If  mankind  justly 
moved  condemn,  the  Poet  will  find 
voice  for  that  condemnation.  Wo 
be  to  those  who  by  goading  provoke 
Jiim,  who  is  the  organ  of  the  universal 
voice,  to  visit  his  own  wrong,  to  wreak 
his  own  vengeance  on  their  heads! 
The  wrong,  the  wrath  is  private  ;  but 
the  voice  retains  its  universality,  and 
they  are  withered  as  if  by  the  blast  of 
the  general  hate  or  scorn — 
"  He  was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all 

time," 

said  one  poet  of  another.  There  are 
two  ways  of  belonging  to  one's  age. 
You  are  bom  of  it — you  die  with  it. 
Johnson  disclaims  for  Shakspeare  the 
co-etaneousness  by  birth  and  by  death. 
He  is  the  son  of  all  time ;  and  the  in- 
heritor of  all  time.  His  mind  is  the 
mind  of  ages  deceased,  and  of  ages 
unborn ;  and  his  writings  remain  to 
each  succeeding  generation,  as  fresh 
as  if  it  had  witnessed  their  springing 
into  existence.  They  take  no  date. 


[Sept. 


Something  of  this  is  common  to  all 
essential  poetry — 

"  Vivuntque  commissi  calores 
^Eolise  fidibus  puellse." 

The  loves  of  Sappho  live.  They  have 
not  passed  away.  They  are  immor- 
tally. Therefore  the  Poet,  as  we  said, 
is  the  giver  of  fame.  His  praise — his 
scorn — lives  for  ever. 

All  who  are  worthy  to  read  Us 
know  how  well  the  rude  primeval 
people  comprehended  the  worth  of  the 
poet.  The  song  rang  to  the  borders  of 
the  land  or  of  the  name,  and  that  was 
glory  or  ignominy  alive  in  every  heart. 
Honour  given  by  the  poet  was  then 
a  substantial  possession ;  to  be  dis- 
graced by  his  biting  vituperation  was 
like  the  infliction  of  a  legal  punish- 
ment. The  whole  condition  of  things 
— men's  minds  and  their  outward  re- 
lations—corresponded to  that  which 
seems  now  to  us  an  extraordinary 
procedure— that  of  constituting  the 
poet,  in  virtue  of  that  name,  a  state 
functionary,  holding  office,  rank,  and 
power.  Now,  the  poet  is  but  a  self- 
constituted  Censor.  He  holds  office 
from  the  Muse  only ;  or  upon  occa- 
sion from  the  mighty  mother,  Dulness. 
The  Laureateship  is  the  only  office  in 
the  State  of  Poetry  that  is  in  the 
Queen's  gift ;  and  that,  thanks  to  her 
benignity  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  become  a  si- 
necure conferred  on  an  Emeritus. 

**  Hollo !  my  fancy,  whether  dost  thou 
*   roam  ? " 

Nay,  she  is  not  roaming  at  all — for 
we  have  been  all  along  steering  in  the 
wind's  eye  right  to  a  given  point.  We 
come  now  to  say  a  few  words  of 
CHARLES  CHURCHILL. 

Of  him  it  was  said  by  one  greater 
far,  that  he  "  blazed  the  meteor  of  a 
season."  For  four  years— during  life— 
his  popularity — in  London  and  the 
suburbs — was  prodigious  ;  for  forty — 
and  that  is  a  long  time  after  death — 
he  was  a  choice  classic  in  the  libraries 
of  aging  or  aged  men  of  wit  upon 
town ;  and  now,  that  nearly  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  he  "from  his  horrid 
hair  shook  pestilence  and  war "  o'er 
slaves  and  Scotsmen,  tools  and  ty- 
rants, peers,  poetasters,  priests,  pimps, 
and  players,  his  name  is  still  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  dissyllable, 
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sailing  others  he  stands  upon  a  rock ; 
it  his   arrows  cannot  by  a  light 


and  seems  the  shadow  of  the  sound 
that  Mother  Dulncss  was  wont  to 
whisper  in  her  children's  ears  when 
fretting  wakefully  on  her  neglected 
breasts.  The  Satirist,  of  all  poets, 
calls  the  enquiry  of  the  world  upon 
himself.  The  Censor  of  manners 
should  in  his  own  be  irreproachable. 
The  satirist  of  a  nation  should  feel 
that  in  that  respect  in  which  he  cen- 
sure.s  he  is  whole  and  sound  ;  that  in 
assai. 
that 

shifting  of  the  wind  return  to  his  own 
bosom.  It  was  not  so  with  Churchill. 
But  he  had  his  virtues — and  he  died 
youig. 

-"Lie    to     the    last    enjoy'd!!    here 
Churchill  lies." 

It  is  not  of  his  life  but  his  writings 
\ve  purpose  to  speak.  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  his  reputation  at  the 
time,  and  among  some  high  critics 
since,  could  be  groundless.  There  is 
an  air  of  power  in  his  way  of  attack- 
ing tiny  and  every  subject.  He  goes 
to  work  without  embarrassment,  with 
spirit,  and  ease,  and  is  presently  in  his 
matter,  or  in  some  matter,  rarely  in- 
ane. It  is  a  part,  and  a  high  part  of 
genius,  to  design  ;  but  he  was  desti- 
tute of  invention.  The  self- dubbed 
champion  of  liberty  and  letters,  he 
labours  ostentatiously  and  energeti- 
cally in  that  vocation ;  and  in  the 
midsc  of  tumultuous  applause,  ringing 
round  a  career  of  almost  uninterrupt- 
ed success,  he  seldom  or  never  seems 
aware  that  the  duties  he  had  engaged 
himself  to  perform — to  his  country 
and  his  kind — were  far  beyond  his 
endowments — above  his  conception. 
His  knowledge  either  of  books  or  men 
was  narrow  and  superficial.  In  no 
sense  had  he  ever  been  a  student. 
His  best  thoughts  are  all  essentially 
common-place;  but,  in  uttering  them, 
there  is  almost  always  a  determined 
plainness  of  words,  a  free  step  in 
verse,  a  certain  boldness  and  skill  in 
evading  the  trammel  of  the  rhyme, 
deserving  high  praise ;  while  often,  as 
if  sprrning  the  style  which  yet  does 
not  desert  him,  he  wears  it  clinging 
about  him  with  a  sort  of  disregarded 
grace, 

Th-.i  Rosciad— The  Apology— Night 
—  The  Prophecy  of  Famine  —  An 
Epist:e  to  William  Hogarth  — The 


Duellist  —  Gotham  —  The  Author  — 
The  Conference  —  The  Ghost  —  The 
Candidate— The  Farewell— TheTimes 
— The  Journey — Fragment  of  a  Dedi- 
cation— such  is  the  list  of  Works, 
whereof  all  England  rung  from  side 
to  side — during  the  few  noisy  years 
he  vapoured — as  in  the  form  of  shil- 
ling or  half-crown  pamphlets  they 
frighted  the  Town  from  its  propriety, 
and  gave  monthly  or  quarterly  assu- 
rance to  a  great  people  that  they 
possessed  a  great  living  Poet,  worthy 
of  being  numbered  with  their  mightiest 
dead. 

He  began  with  the  Play-house. 

The  theatre !  Satire  belongs  to  the 
day,  and  the  theatre  belongs  to  the 
day.  They  seem  well  met.  The  spi- 
rit of  both  is  the  same — intense  po- 
pularity. Actors  are  human  beings 
placed  in  an  extraordinary  relation  to 
other  human  beings :  public  charac- 
ters ;  but  brought  the  nearer  to  us  by 
being  so — the  good  ones  intimate  with 
our  bosoms,  dear  as  friends.  Their 
persons,  features,  look,  gait,  gesture, 
familiar  to  our  thoughts,  vividly  en- 
graven. They  address  themselves  to 
every  one  of  us  personally,  in  tones 
that  thrill  and  chill,  or  that  convulse 
us  with  merriment — and  all  for  plea- 
sure !  They  ask  our  sympathy,  but 
they  task  it  not.  No  burthen  of  dis- 
tress that  they  may  lay  upon  us  do 
we  desire  to  rid  off  our  hearts.  We 
only  call  for  more,  more  !  They  stir 
up  the  soul  within  us,  as  nothing  else 
in  which,  personally,  we  are  quite  un«- 
concerned,  does.  Therefore  the  praise 
or  sarcasm  that  visits  them,  comes- 
home  to  the  privacy  of  our  own  feel- 
ings. Besides,  they  belong  to  the 
service  of  the  Muse  ;  and  so  the  other 
servant  of  the  Muse,  the  Satirist,  as 
the  superintendent  of  the  household, 
may  reasonably  reprehend  or  com- 
mend them.  Further,  they  offer 
themselves  to  favour  and  to  disfa- 
vour, to  praise,  to  dispraise ;  to  the  ap- 
plauding hands  or  to  the  exploding 
hisses  of  the  public.  There  is,  then, 
an  attraction  of  fame-bestowing  verse 
towards  the  stage.  And  yet  does  it 
not  seem  a  pity  that  the  unfortunate 
bad  actors* should  "bide  the  pelting 
of  this  pitiless  storm,"  over  and  above 
that  of  others  they  are  liable  to  be 
assailed  with?  What  great-minded 
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Satirist  could  step  down  a  play-bill 
from  the  first  rank  of  performers  to 
the  second  and  the  third — hunting 
out  miserable  mediocrities — dragging 
away  the  culprits  of  the  stage  to  fla- 
gellation and  the  pillory  ?  Say  then, 
at  once,  that  the  Satirist  is  not  great- 
minded,  and  his  motives  are  not  pure 
desires  for  the  general  benefit.  He  is 
by  the  gift  of  nature  witty,  and  rather 
ill-natured.  He  very  much  enjoys  his 
own  wit,  and  he  hopes  that  you  have 
fun  enough  in  you  to  enjoy  his  jests, 
and  so  he  breaks  them.  THE  ROSCIAD 
is,  we  believe,  by  far  the  best  of 
Churchill's  performances ;  very  clever, 
indeed,  and  characteristic ;  at  the 
head  of  all  theatrical  criticism  in 
verse ;  yet  an  achievement,  in  spite 
of  the  talent  and  ingenuity  it  displays, 
not  now  perusable  without  an  accom- 
panying feeling  akin  to  contempt. 

"  GOTHAM"  is  an  irregular,  poeti- 
cal whim,  of  which  it  is  easier  to  de- 
scribe the  procedure  than  to  assign 
the  reasonable  purpose.  Gotham  it- 
self is  a  country  unknown  to  our 
geographers,  which  Churchill  has  dis- 
covered, and  of  which,  in  right  of  that 
discovery,  he  assumes  the  sovereignty 
Tinder  his  own  undisguised  name,  King 
Churchill.  After  spiritedly  arraign- 
ing the  exercise  in  the  real  world  of 
that  right  by  which  he  rules  in  his 
imaginary  kingdom — a  right  which 
establishes  the  civilised  in  the  lands 
of  the  enslaved  or  expatriated  uncivi- 
lised, he  spends  the  rest  of  his  first 
canto  in  summoning  all  creatures,  ra- 
tional and  irrational,  to  join  the 
happy  Gothamites  in  the  universal 
choral  celebration  of  his  mounting 
the  throne.  The  second  canto,  for 
some  two  hundred  verses,  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  marrying  Sense 
with  Art,  to  produce  good  writing,  and 
Learning  with  Humanity,  to  produce 
useful  writing;  and  then  turns  off 
bitterly  to  characterise  the  reigns  in 
succession  of  the  Stuarts,  by  way  of 
warning  to  his  Gothamites  against 
the  temptation  to  admit  a  vagrant 
Stuart  for  their  king.  The  third 
canto  delivers  the  rules  by  which  he, 
King  Churchill,  who  purposes  being 
the  father  of  his  people,  designs  to 
govern  his  own  reign.  That  is  all. 
What  and  where  is  Gotham  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  royalty  with 
which  the  poet  invests  himself? 


What  is  the  drift,  scope,  and  unity  of 
the  poem?     Gotham  is  not,  and  is, 
England.     It  is  not  England,  for  he 
tells  us  in  the  poem  that  he  is  born  in 
England,  and  that  he  is  not  born  in 
Gotham  ;  besides  which,  he  expressly 
distinguishes  the  two  countries  by  ad- 
monishing the  Gothamites  to  search 
41  England's   fair  records,"    for  the 
sake  of  imbibing  a  due  hatred  for  the 
House  of  Stuart.    It  is  England,  for 
it  is  an  island  which  "  Freedom's  pile, 
by  ancient  wisdom  raised,  adorns," 
making  it  great  and  glorious,  feared 
abroad  and  happy  at  home,  secure 
from  force  or  fraud.    Moreover,  her 
merchants  are  princes.    The  conclu- 
sion is,  that  Gotham  is  England  her- 
self, poetically  disidentified  by  a  very 
thin  and  transparent  disguise.     The 
sovereignty  of  King  Churchill,  if  ifc 
mean  any  thing  capable  of  being  said 
in  prose,  may  shadow  the  influence 
and  authority  which  a  single  mind, 
assuming  to  itself  an  inborn  call  to 
ascendancy,  wishes  and  hopes  to  pos- 
sess over  the  intelligence  of  its  own 
compatriot  nation ;  and  this  may  be 
conjectured  in  a  writer  who  princi- 
pally dedicates  himself  to  the  cham- 
pionship of  political  principles.    The 
rules,  in  the  Third  Book,  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  prince,  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity of  describing  the  idea  of  a  pa- 
triot king,  of  censuring  that  which  is 
actually  done  adversely  to  these  rules ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  acquire 
something  of  a  peculiar  meaning,  if 
they  are  to  be  construed  as  a  scheme 
of  right  political  thinking — the  intelli- 
gence of  the  general  welfare  which  is 
obligatory  upon  the  political  ruler  be- 
ing   equally  so    upon    the    political 
teacher.     If  this  kind  of  deliberate, 
allegorical  design  may  be  mercifully 
supposed,  the  wild  self-imagination, 
and  apparently  downright  nonsense 
of  the  First  Book,   may  pretend  a 
palliation  of  its  glaring  vanity  and 
absurdity ;  since  the  blissful  reign  of 
King  Churchill  over  Gotham,  which 
is  extolled  very  much  like  the  "  Jo  vis 
incrementum,"    in    Virgil's    Fourth 
Eclogue,  thus  comes  to  mean,  when 
translated  into  the  language  of  men, 
the  reign  in  England  of  the  opinions 
for  which  Churchill  battles  in  rhyme. 
Or,  this  may  be  too  much  attribution; 
of  plan  to  a  caprice  that  meant  little 
or  nothing.    The  first  book  was  pub- 
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lishud  by  itself,  and  may  have  aimed 
at  something  to  which  the  author 
found  that  he  could  not  give  shape 
and  consistency.  Yet  Cowper  de- 
claros  Gotham  to  be  a  noble  and  beau- 
tiful poem. 

THE  AUTHOR  might  almost  seem 
intended  for  a  sequel  to  MacFlecnoe 
and  the  Dunciad.  Not  that  it  as- 
sumes, like  them,  a  fanciful  vehicle 
for  1  he  satire,  but  it  undertakes  the 
lashing  of  peccant  authors,  and  re- 
cognises DULNESS  as  an  enthroned 
power  to  whose  empire  the  writer  is 
hostile ;  and  where  he  adverts  to  his 
own  early  life,  and  clerical  destina- 
tion, he  mentions  her  as  the  patroness 
upon  whom  his  friends  had  relied  for 
his  ]  uture  church  preferment. 

*'Btt  now,  when  Dulness  rears  aloft  her 

throne, 
Whon  lordly  vassals  her  wide  empire 

own; 
Whrn  "Wit,   seduced  by   Envy,  starts 

aside, 
And  basely  leagues  with  Ignorance  and 

Pride,  &c. 
***** 

Bred  to  the  church,  and  for  the  gown 

decreed, 
Ere  it  was  known  that  I  should  learn  to 

read; 
Though  that  was  nothing  for  my  friends, 

who  knew 
"What  mighty  Dulness  of  itself  could  do, 


Never  desigird  me  for  a  working  priest, 
But  hoped  I  should  have  been  a  dean  at 
least,''  &c. 


The  writers  more  formally  and  re- 
gularly attacked,  are  Smollett,  Mur- 
phy, Shebbeare,  Guthrie,  and  one 
Kidgell,  who  contrived  to  earn  shame, 
in  exposing  to  shame  the  printed  but 
unpublished  obscenity  and  blasphemy 
of  Wilkes.  Johnson  gets  a  good  word 
as  a  state-pensioner,  Francis,  the 
translator  of  Horace,  for  dulness 
apparently,  and  Mason,  and  even. 
Gray,  are  signalized,  en  passant, 
as  artificial  rhymesters !  The  general 
tenor  of  the  poem  complains  that  in 
these  days  true  learning,  genius,  and 
the  honesty  of  authorship  are  of  no 
account ;  whilst  the  political  profli- 
gacy of  the  pen  ensures  favour  and 
pay.  The  first  hundred  lines  forcibly 
express  the  inspiring  indignation  pro- 
per to  the  subject,  and  some  of  them, 
are  still  occasionally  quoted ;  but  how- 
inferior  all  to  corresponding  strains  in 
Dryden  and  Pope !  They  were  poets 
indeed — he  was  not  a  poet.  He  has 
not  fancy  or  imagination — they  had 
both — they  were  consummate  masters 
in  their  art :  he  was  but  a  bold  bungler 
after  all.  In  proof,  take  the  best  pas- 
sage in  THE  AUTHOR. 


"  Is  this— O  death  to  think  !— is  this  the  land 

Where  merit  and  reward  went  hand  in  hand  ? 

"Where  heroes,  parent-like,  the  poet  view'd, 

By  whom  they  saw  their  glorious  deeds  renew'd  ? 

Where  poets,  true  to  honour,  tuned  their  lays, 

And  by  their  patrons  sanctified  their  praise  ? 

Is  this  the  land  where,  on  our  Spenser's  tongue, 

Enamour'd  of  his  voice,  Description  hung  ? 

Where  Jonson  rigid  Gravity  beguiled, 

While  Reason  through  her  critic  fences  smiled  ? 

Where  Nature  listening  stood  whilst  Shakspeare  play'd, 

And  wonder'd  at  the  work  herself  had  made  ? 

Is  this  the  land  where,  mindful  of  her  charge, 

And  office  high,  fair  Freedom  walk'd  at  large  ? 

Where,  finding  in  our  laws  a  sure  defence, 

She  mock'd  at  all  restraints,  but  those  of  sense  ? 

Where,  Health  and  Honour  trooping  by  her  side, 

She  spreads  her  sacred  empire  far  and  wide  ; 

Pointed  the  way,  Affliction  to  beguile, 

And  bade  the  face  of  Sorrow  wear  a  smile — 

Bade  those  who  dare  obey  the  generous  call 

Enjoy  her  blessings,  which  God  meant  for  all  I 

Is  this  the  land  where,  in  some  tyrant's  reign, 

When  a  weak,  wicked,  ministerial  train, 

The  tools  of  power,  the  slaves  of  interest,  plann'd 

Their  country's  ruin,  and  with  bribes  unmann'd 
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Those  -wretches,  who  ordain'd  in  Freedom's  cause, 

Gave  up  our  liberties,  and  sold  our  laws  ;. 

When  Power  was  taught  by  Meanness  where  to  go, 

Nor  dared  to  love  the  virtue  of  a  foe ; 

When,  like  a  lep'rous  plague,  from  the  foul  head 

To  the  foul  heart  her  sores  Corruption  spread, 

Her  iron  arm  when  stern  Oppression  rear'd, 

And  Virtue,  from  her  broad  base  shaken,  fear'd 

The  scourge  of  Vice  ;  when,  impotent  and  vain, 

Poor  Freedom  bow'd  the  neck  to  Slavery's  chain  ? 

Is  this  the  land,  where,  in  those  worst  of  times, 

The  hardy  poet  raised  his  honest  rhymes 

To  dread  rebuke,  and  bade  Controlmeut  speak 

In  guilty  blushes  on  the  villain's  cheek  ; 

Bade  Power  turn  pale,  kept  mighty  rogues  in  awe, 

And  made  them  fear  the  Muse,  who  fear'd  not  law  ? 

"  How  do  I  laugh,  when  men  of  narrow  souls, 
Whom  folly  guides,  and  prejudice  controls  ; 
Who,  one  dull  drowsy  track  of  business  trod, 
Worship  their  Mammon,  and  neglect  their  God; 
Who,  breathing  by  one  musty  set  of  rules, 
Dote  from  their  birth,  and  are  by  system  fools ; 
Who,  form'd  to  dulness  from  their  very  youth, 
Lies  of  the  day  prefer  to  Gospel-truth  j 
Pick  up  their  little  knowledge  from  Reviews, 
And  lay  out  all  their  stock  of  faith  in  news  ; 
How  do  I  laugh,  when  creatures  form'd  like  these, 
Whom  Reason  scorns,  and  I  should  blush  to  please, 
Rail  at  all  liberal  arts,  deem  verse  a  crime, 
And  hold  not  truth  as  truth,  if  told  in'rhyme  ? " 
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These  are  commendable  verses,  but 
they  are  not  the  verses  of  a  true  poet. 
For  instance,  when  he  will  praise  the 
greatest  poets — 

"  Is  this  the  land,  where,  on  our  Spen- 
ser's tongue, 

Enamour'd  of  his  voice,  Description 
hung  " — 

the  intention  is  good,  and  there  is 
some  love  in  the  singling  out  of  the 
name  ;  but  Description  is  almost  the 
lowest,  not  the  highest  praise  of  Spen- 
ser. The  language  too  is  mean  and 
trite,  not  that  of  one  who  is  "  inflam- 
matus  amore"  of  the  sacred  poet  whom 
he  praises.  How  differently  does 
Lucretius  praise  Epicurus !  The 
words  blaze  as  he  names  him.  How 
differently  does  Pope  or  Gray  praise 
Dryden !  Even  in  Churchill's  few 
words  there  is  the  awkward  and 
heavy  tautology — tongue  and  voice. 
It  is  more  like  the  tribute  of  duty 
than  sensibility.  The  well-known 
distich  on  Shakspeare  is  rather  good 
— it  utters  with  a  vigorous  turn  the 
general  sentiment,  the  nation's  won- 
der of  its  own  idol.  But  compare 
Gray,  who  also  brings  Nature  and 


Shakspeare  together;  or  see  hini 
speaking  of  Dryden  or  Milton,  and 
you  see  how  a  poet  speaks  of  a  poet — 
thrilled  with  recollections — reflecting, 
not  merely  commemorating,  the  power. 
Indeed,  we  design  to  have  a  few  (per- 
haps twenty)  articles  entitled  Poets 
on  Poets — in  which  we  shall  collect 
chronologically  the  praises  of  the  bro- 
therhood by  the  brotherhood.  In  the 
mean  time  we  do  believe  that  the  one 
main  thing  which  you  miss  in  Churchill 
is  the  true  poetical  touch  and  temper 
of  the  spirit.  He  is,  as  far  as  he  suc- 
ceeds, a  sort  of  inferior  Junius  in  verse 
— sinewy,  keen — with  a  good,  ready- 
use  of  strong,  plain  English  ;  but  he 
has  no  rapture.  His  fire  is  volcanic, 
not  solar.  Yet  no  light  praise  it  is, 
that  he  rejects  frivolous  ornament, 
and  trusts  to  the  strength  of  the 
thought,  and  of  the  good  or  ill  within. 
But  besides  the  disparity — which  is 
great — of  strength,  of  intellectual 
rank — this  draws  an  insuperable  dif- 
ference in  kind  between  him  and  Pope 
or  Dryden,  that  they  are  essentially 
poets.  The  gift  of  song  is  on  their  lips. 
If  they  turn  Satirists,  they  bring  the 
power  to  another  than  its  wonted  and 
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native  vocation.  But  Churchill  ob-  summoning  him  to  stand  forth  at  the 
tains  the  power  only  in  satirizing,  bar  in  the  Court  of  Conscience,  an  ex- 
As  Eago  says —  emplar  of  iniquities  worse  than  could 

. ..    ,  „        have  been  believed  of  humanity,  were 
«  For  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical.'  ^  ^  ^  to  ^^  ^  ^^ 

Is  this  merely  a  repetition  of  Juve-  and  authenticate  the  rightful  delinea- 
nal's  "facti  indignatio  versus"  ren-  tion.  Thenceforwards obstreperously 
dercd  in  prose,  "  Indignation  makes  railing  on,  overwhelming  the  great 
me  a  poet,"  who  am  not  a  poet  by  painter  with  exaggerated  reproaches 
nature  ?  In  the  first  place,  Juvenal  for  envy  that  persecuted  all  worth, 
prodigiously  transcends  Churchill  in  for  untired  self-laudation,  for  painting 
intellectual  strength;  and  in  these-  his  unfortunate  Sigismunda;  and  oh! 
cond,  Juvenal  has  far  more  of  essen-  shame  of  song !  for  the  advancing  in- 
tial  poetry,  although  hidden  in  just  firmities  of  old  age.  The  merits  of 
vituperation,  and  in  the  imposed  Hogarth,  as  a  master  of  comic  paint- 
worldliness  of  his  matter.  But  we  ing,  are  acknowledged  in  lines  that 
must  pull  up.  have  been  often  quoted,  and  are  of 
The  so-called  "  EPISTLE  TO  Ho-  very  moderate  merit — not  worth  a 
GAETH"  is,  after  the  wont  of  Church-  rush.  "  The  description  of  his  age 
ill,  a  shapeless,  undigested  perform-  and  infirmities,"  as  Garrick  said  at 
ancc.  It  is  nothing  in  the  likeness  of  the  time,  "  is  too  shocking  and  bar- 
an  epistle ;  but  for  three  hundred  lines  barons."  It  nauseates  the  soul ;  and 
a  wandering,  lumbering  rhapsody,  unmasks  in  the  Satirist  the  rancorous- 
addressed  to  nobody,  which,  after  and  malignant  hostility  which  as- 
abusing  right  and  left,  suddenly  turns  sumes  the  disguise  of  a  righteous  in- 
to Hogarth,  whom  it  introduces  by  dignation. 

"  Hogarth!  stand  forth. — Nay,  hang  not  thus  aloof — 
Now,  Candor  !  now  thou  shalt  receive  such  proof, 
Such  damning  proof,  that  henceforth  thou  shalt  fear 
To  tax  my  wrath,  and  own  my  conduct  clear — 
Hogarth !  stand  forth — I  dare  thee  to  be  try'd 
In  that  great  court  where  Conscience  must  preside  ; 
-   At  that  most  solemn  bar  hold  up  thy  hand ; 

Think  before  whom,  on  what  account,  you  stand — 

Speak,  but  consider  well — from  first  to  last 

Review  thy  life,  weigh  ev'ry  action  past — 

Nay,  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain — . 

Take  longer  time,  and  view  them  o'er  again — 

Canst  thou  remember  from  thy  earliest  youth, 

And,  as  thy  God  must  judge  thee,  speak  the  truth ; 

A  single  instance  where,  self  laid  aside, 

And  justice  taking  place  of  fear  and  pride, 

Thou  with  an  equal  eye  did'st  genius  view, 

And  give  to  merit  what  was  merit's  due  ? 

Genius  and  merit  are  a  sure  offence, 

And  thy  soul  sickens  at  the  name  of  sense. 

Is  any  one  so  foolish  to  succeed  ? 

On  Envy's  altar  he  is  doom'd  to  bleed  ; 

Hogarth,  a  guilty  pleasure  in  his  eyes, 

The  place  of  executioner  supplies : 

See  how  he  glotes,  enjoys  the  sacred  feast, 

And  proves  himself  by  cruelty  a  priest. 

"  Whilst  the  weak  artist,  to  thy  whims  a  slave, 
"Would  bury  all  those  pow'rs  which  Nature  gave; 
Would  suffer  black  concealment  to  obscure 
Those  rays  thy  jealousy  could  not  endure ; 
To  feed  thy  vanity  would  rust  unknown, 
And  to  secure  thy  credit  blast  his  own, 
In  Hogarth  he  was  sure  to  find  a  friend 
He  could  not  fear,  and  therefore  might  commend : 
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But  when  his  spirit,  rous'd  by  honest  shame, 
Shook  off  that  lethargy,  and  soar'd  to  fame  ; 
"When,  with  the  pride  of  man,  resolv'd  and  strong, 
He  scorn 'd  those  fears  which  did  his  honour  wrong, 
And,  on  himself  determin'd  to  rely, 
Brought  forth  his  labours  to  the  public  eye, 
No  friend  in  thee  could  such  a  rebel  know ; 
He  had  desert,  and  Hogarth  was  his  foe. 

"  Souls  of  a  tim'rous  cast,  of  petty  name 
In  Envy's  court,  not  yet  quite  dead  to  shame, 
May  some  remorse,  some  qualms  of  conscience  feel, 
And  suffer  honour  to  abate  their  zeal ; 
But  the  man  truly  and  completely  great 
Allows  no  rule  of  action  but  his  hate  ; 
Thro'  ev'ry  bar  he  bravely  breaks  his  way, 
Passion  his  principle,  and  parts  his  prey. 
Mediums  in  vice  and  virtue  speak  a  mind 
Within  the  pale  of  temperance  confin'd; 
The  daring  spirit  scorns  her  narrow  schemes, 
And,  good  or  bad,  is  always  in  extremes. 

"  Man's  practice  duly  weigh'd,  thro'  ev'ry  age 
On  the  same  plan  hath  Envy  form'd  her  rage, 
'Gainst  those  whom  fortune  hath  our  rivals  made, 
In  way  of  science  and  in  way  of  trade  : 
Stung  with  mean  jealousy  she  arms  her  spite, 
First  works,  then  views  their  ruin  with  delight. 
Our  Hogarth  here  a  grand  improver  shines, 
And  nobly  on  the  gen'ral  plan  refines : 
He  like  himself  o'erleaps  the  servile  bound ; 
Worth  is  his  mark,  wherever  worth  is  found; 
Should  painters  only  his  vast  wrath  suffice  ? 
Genius  in  ev'ry  walk  is  lawful  prize  : 
'Tis  a  gross  insult  to  his  o'ergrown  state  j 
His  love  to  merit  is  to  feel  his  hate. 

"  When  Wilkes,  our  countryman,  our  common,  friend, 
Arose,  his  king,  his  country,  to  defend  j 
When  tools  of  pow'r  he  bar'd  to  public  view, 
And  from  their  holes  the  sneaking  cowards  drew ; 
When  Rancour  found  it  far  beyond  her  reach 
To  soil  his  honour  and  his  truth  impeach  ; 
What  could  induce  thee,  at  a  time  and  place 
Where  manly  foes  had  blush'd  to  show  their  face, 
To  make  that  effort  which  must  damn  thy  name, 
And  sink  thee  deep,  deep,  in  thy  grave  with  shame  ? 
Did  virtue  move  thee  ?  No  ;  'twas  pride,  rank  pride, 
And  if  thou  had'st  not  done  it  thou  had'st  dy'd. 
Malice,  (who,  disappointed  of  her  end, 
Whether  to  work  the  bane  of  foe  or  friend, 
Preys  on  herself,  and  driven  to  the  stake, 
Gives  virtue  that  revenge  she  scorns  to  take,) 
Had  kill'd  thee,  tott'ring  on  life's  utmost  verge, 
Had  Wilkes  and  Liberty  escap'd  thy  scourge. 

"  When  that  Great  Charter,  which  our  fathers  bought 
With  their  best  blood,  was  into  question  brought ; 
When,  big  with  ruin,  o'er  each  English  head 
Vile  slav'ry  hung  suspended  by  a  thread ; 
When  Liberty,  all  trembling  and  aghast, 
Fear'd  for  the  future,  knowing  what  was  past ; 
When  ev'ry  breast  was  chill'd  with  deep  despair, 
Till  reason  pointed  out  that  Pratt  was  there ; 
Lurking  most  ruffian-  like  behind  a  screen, 
So  plac'd  all  things  to  see,  himself  unseen, 
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Virtue,  with  due  contempt,  saw  Hogarth  stand, 

The  murd'rous  pencil  in  his  palsied  hand. 

What  was  the  cause  of  Liberty  to  him, 

Or  what  was  Honour  *  let  them  sink  or  swim, 

So  he  may  gratify  without  coutrol 

The  mean  resentment  of  his  selfish  soul ; 

Let  freedom  perish,  if,  to  freedom  true, 

In  the  same  ruin  Wilkes  may  perish  too. 

"  With"  all  the  symptoms  of  assur'd  decay, 
With  age  and  sickness  pinch 'd  and  worn  away, 
Pale  quiv'ring  lips,  lank  cheeks,  and  fait 'ring  tongue, 
The  spirits  out  of  tune,  the  nerves  unstrung, 
The  body  shrivell'd  up,  thy  dim  eyes  sunk 
Within  their  sockets  deep,  thy  weak  hams  shrunk, 
The  body's  weight  unable  to  sustain, 
The  stream  of  life  scarce  trembling  thro'  the  vein, 
More  than  half-kill'd  by  honest  truths,  which  fell 
Thro'  thy  own  fault  from  men  who  wish'd  thee  well, 
Canst  thou,  ev'n  thus,  thy  thoughts  to  vengeance  give, 
And,  dead  to  all  things  else,  to  malice  live  ? 
Hence,  Dotard  !  to  thy  closet ;  shut  thee  in  ; 
By  deep  repentance  wash  away  thy  sin ; 
From  haunts  of  men  to  shame  and  sorrow  fly, 
And,  on  the  verge  of  death,  learn  how  to  die.'* 

What  was  Hogarth's  unpardonable  cutting  style  of  Mr  Charles  Pylades 

sin?   Nature  had  lodged  the  unlovely  and  Mr  John  Orestes.     They  liked 

soul  of  Jack  Wilkes  in  an  unlovely  one  another,  and  ran  the  scent,  strong 

and  ludicrous  person,  which  the  wick-  as  a  trail  of  rancid  fish-guts,  of  the 

ed  and  inimitable  pencil  of  Hogarth  same    pleasures — but    let    not    such, 

had  made  a  little  unlovelier  perhaps,  hunting  in  couples  profane  the  name 

and  a  little  more  ludicrous.     Horace  of  friendship. 
"Walpole  spoke  in  his  usual   clear- 

"  For  me,  who  warm  and  zealous  for  my  friend, 
In  spite  of  railing  thousands,  will  commend, 
And,  no  less  warm  and  zealous  'gainst  my  foes, 
Spite  of  commending  thousands,  will  oppose — 
I  dare  thy  worst,  with  scorn  behold  thy  rage  ; 
But  with  an  eye  of  pity  view  thy  age — 
Thy  feeble  age  !  in  which,  as  in  a  glass, 
We  see  how  men  to  dissolution  pass. 
Thou  wretched  being  !  whom,  on  reason's  plan, 
So  chang'd,  so  lost,  I  cannot  call  a  man — 
What  could  persuade  thee  at  this  time  of  life, 
To  launch  afresh  into  the  sea  of  strife  ? 
Better  for  thee,  scarce  crawling  on  the  earth, 
Almost  as  much  a  child  as  at  thy  birth  ; 
To  have  resign'd  in  peace  thy  parting  breath, 
And  sunk  unnotic'd  in  the  arms  of  death. 
Why  would  thy  gray,  gray  hairs  resentment  brave, 
Thus  to  go  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ? 
Now,  by  my  soul !  it  makes  me  blush  to  know 
My  spirit  could  descend  to  such  a  foe  : 
Whatever  cause  the  vengeance  might  provoke  ; 
It  seems  rank  cowardice  to  give  the  stroke. 

"  Sure  't  is  a  curse  which  angry  Fates  impose 
To  mortify  man's  arrogance,  that  those 
Who  're  fashion'd  of  some  better  sort  of  clay 
Much  sooner  than  the  common  herd  decay. 
What  bitter  pangs  must  humble  Genius  feel 
In  their  last  hours,  to  view  a  Swift  and  Steele  ! 
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How  must  ill-boding  horrors  fill  her  breast, 
When  she  beholds  men  mark'd  above  the  rest 
For  qualities  most  dear,  plung'd  from  that  height, 
And  sunk,  deep  sunk,  in  second  childhood's  night ! 
Are  men,  indeed,  such  things  ?  and  are  the  best 
More  subject  to  this  evil  than  the  rest ; 
To  drivel  out  whole  years  of  idiot  breath, 
And  sit  the  monuments  of  living  Death  ! 
O  !  galling  circumstance  to  human  pride  ! 
Abasing  thought !  but  not  to  be  deny'd. 
With  curious  art  the  brain,  too  finely  wrought, 
Preys  on  herself,  and  is  destroy 'd  by  thought. 
Constant  attention  wears  the  active  mind, 
Blots  out  her  pow'rs,  and  leaves  a  blank  behind. 
But  let  not  youth,  to  insolence  ally'd, 
In  heat  of  blood,  in  full  career  of  pride, 
Possess'd  of  genius,  with  unhallow'd  rage 
Mock  the  infirmities  of  rev'rend  age  : 
The  greatest  genius  to  this  fate  may  bow  ; 
Keynolds  in  time  may  be  like  Hogarth  now." 

One  makes  allowance,  in  reading,  nutes  before  that 
for  the  inflamed  temper  of  the  times, 
for  a  judgment  disturbed  with  per- 
sonal anger,  and  for  the  self-con- 
sciousness which,  hardly  separable 
from  talent,  stirs  and  sustains  its 
energies.  But — Churchill  demolish- 
ing Hogarth !  It  is  startling — rather 
melancholy — and  very  amusing.  One 
compares  fame  with  fame — the  tran- 
sitory and  the  imperishable.  The 
wave,  lashed  into  fury,  that  comes  on, 
mountain-swollen,  all  rage,  and  froth, 
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Master   of   the 
rapier. 

Scotsmen  as  we  are  to  the  spine,  it 
is  possible  that  we  may  be  incapaci- 
tated by  the  strength  of  our  back- 
bone for  perceiving  the  mighty  merit 
of  this  astonishing  satire.  Steeped  to 
the  lips  in  national  prejudices  in  fa- 
vour of  Scotland,  (not  against  Eng- 
land— heaven  forbid !)  imbibed  with 
the  first  gulp  of  Glenlivet  that  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago 
went  gurgling  down  our  filial  throats 


and  thunder,  to  dash  itself  into  spray     — inured  to  hunger  from  our  tender- 
against  some  Atlas  of  the  Deep — some     est  years — "  in  life's  morning  march 


huge  brother  of  Time,  whose  cheeks 
the  wings  of  the  centuries  caress,  and 
of  whose  hand  storms  that  distract 
heaven  and  earth  are  but  toys. 

Of  the  "  PROPHECY  or  FAMINE," 
Wilkes,  before  its  publication,  said  he 
t;  was  sure  it  would  take,  as  it  was  at 
once  personal,  poetical,  and  political." 
And  take  it  did — going  off  in  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands.  The 
Whig  coteries,  of  course,  cried  it  up 
to  the  skies  ;  and  the  established 
authorities  declared  that  Pope  must 
now  hide  his  diminished  head.  Such 
nonsense  Churchill  swallowed ;  for 
he  had  tried  to  take  it  into  his  head 
that  Pope  was  a  fool  to  him,  and  in 
his  cups  was  wont  to  vent  a  wish 
that  little  Alec  were  alive,  that  he 
might  break  his  heart.  That  was  the 
delusion  of  delirium.  Inflated  with 
vanity  as  he  was,  he  must,  when 
sober,  have  known  well  he  could  not 
with  his  cudgel,  readily  though  he 
flourished  it,  have  lived  for  five  mi- 


when  our  spirits  were  young,"  igno- 
rant of  shoes,  though  haply  not  inex- 
pert of  sulphur — to  us,  thus  born  and 
thus  bred,  it  may  not  be  given  to 
behold  with  our  outward  eyes,  and 
feel  with  our  inward  hearts,  the  full 
glory  of  "  The  Prophecy  of  Fa- 
mine." Boswell,  with  an  uneasy 
smirk,  rather  than  a  ghastly  grin, 
said,  "  It  is  indeed  falsely  applied  to 
Scotland,  but  may  on  that  account  be 
allowed  a  greater  share  of  invention." 
Johnson  in  his  heart  loved  Scotland, 
as  all  his  jeers  show ;  and  perhaps  on 
that  account  was,  like  ourselves,  no 
fair  judge  of  Churchill's  genius.  "  I 
called  the  fellow  a  blockhead  at  first 
— and  I  call  him  a  blockhead  still," 
comprehended  all  his  performances  in 
one  general  contempt.  In  later  times, 
Jeffrey  has  dismissed  him  with  little 
ceremony  to  find  his  place  at  the  Third 
Table.  Campbell,  who,  though  a 
Whig,  cared  nothing  about  Churchill, 
acknowledges  having  been  amused  by 
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the    laughable  extravagance  of  the  ing  over  the  first  part  of  the  poem — 

"  Prophecy."  And  Lord  Mahon  says,  about  three  hundred  lines — as  dull  as 

"  that  it  may  yet  be  read  with  all  the  ditchwater  in  the  season  of  powheads 

admiration  which  the  most  vigorous  — let  us  give  you  the  cream,  or  mar- 

powers  of  verse  and  the  most  lively  row,  or  pith  of  the  famous  "  Prophecy 

touches  of  wit  can  earn  in  the  cause  of   Famine,"    before    which    Scotia, 

of  slander  and  falsehood."  "  our  auld  respectit  mither,"  bowed 

Suppose,  rough-and-ready  Eeaders,  down  and  fell,  and  was  thought  by 

that  you  judge  for  yourselves.    You  some  to  have  given  up  the  ghost,  or 

have  not  a  copy  of  Churchill— so  pass-  at  least  "  tined  her  dam." 

"  Two  boys,  whose  birth,  beyond  all  question,  springs 
From  great  and  glorious  tho'  forgotten  kings, 
Shepherds  of  Scottish  lineage,  born  and  bred 
On  the  same  bleak  and  barren  mountain's  head ; 
By  niggard  Nature  doom'd  on  the  same  rocks 
To  spin  out  life,  and  starve  themselves  and  flocks ; 
Fresh  as  the  morning  which,  enrob'd  in  mist, 
The  mountain's  top  with  usual  dulness  kiss'd, 
Jockey  and  Sawney,  to  their  labours  rose  ; 
Soon  clad  I  ween  where  Nature  needs  no  clothes, 
"Where,  from  their  youth  inur'd  to  winter-skies, 
Dress  and  her  vain  refinements  they  despise. 

"  Jockey,  whose  manly  high-bon'd  cheeks  to  crown, 
With  freckles  spotted  flam'd  the  golden  down, 
With  meikle  art  could  on  the  bagpipes  play, 
Ev'n  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  day  : 
Sawney  as  long  without  remorse  could  bawl 
Home's  madrigals,  and  ditties  from  Fingal : 
Oft  at  his  strains,  all  natural  tho'  rude, 
The  Highland  lass  forgot  her  want  of  food  j 
And,  whilst  she  scratch'd  her  lover  into  rest, 
Sunk  pleas'd,  tho'  hungry,  on  her  Sawney's  breast. 

"  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  tree  was  seen, 
Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scorn'd  the  lively  green  : 
The  plague  of  locusts  they  secure  defy, 
For  in  three  hours  a  grasshopper  must  die  : 
No  living  thing,  whate'er  its  food,  feasts  there, 
But  the  chameleon,  who  can  feast  on  air. 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage,  flew ; 
No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo  : 
No  streams,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  clear, 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here  : 
Rebellion's  spring,  which  thro'  the  country  ran, 
Furnish 'd  with  bitter  draughts  the  steady  clan  : 
No  flow'rs  embalm'd  the  air  but  one  White  Rose, 
Which  on  the  tenth  of  June  by  instinct  blows, 
By  instinct  blows  at  morn,  and  when  the  shades 
Of  drizzly  eve  prevail,  by  instinct  fades. 

"  One,  and  but  one,  poor  solitary  cave, 
Too  sparing  of  her  favours,  Nature  gave  ; 
That  one  alone  (hard  tax  on  Scottish  pride  !) 
Shelter  at  once  for  man  and  beast  supply'd. 
Their  snares  without  entangling  briers  spread, 
And  thistles,  arm'd  against  the  invader's  head, 
Stood  in  close  ranks,  all  entrance  to  oppose, 
Thistles !  now  held  more  precious  than  the  Rose. 
All  creatures  which,  on  Nature's  earliest  plan, 
Were  form'd  to  loathe  and  to  be  loath'd  by  man, 
Which  ow'd  their  birth  to  nastiness  and  spite, 
Deadly  to  touch,  and  hateful  to  the  sight ; 
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Creatures,  which,  when  admitted  in  the  ark, 
Their  saviour  shunn'd,  and  rankled  in  the  dark, 
Found  place  within.     Marking  her  noisome  road 
With  poison's  trail,  here  crawl'd  the  bloated  toad  ; 
There  webs  were  spread  of  more  than  common  size, 
And  half-starv'd  spiders  prey'd  on  half-starv'd  flies; 
In  quest  of  food,  efts  strove  in  vain  to  crawl ; 
Slugs,  pinch'd  with  hunger,  smear'd  the  slimy  wall : 
The  cave  around  with  hissing  serpents  rung  ; 
On  the  damp  roof  unhealthy  vapour  hung  ; 
And  Famine,  by  her  children  always  known, 
As  proud  as  poor,  here  fix'd  her  native  throne. 

"  Here,  for  the  sullen  sky  Avas  overcast, 
And  summer  shrunk  beneath  a  wintry  blast, 
A  native  blast,  which,  arm'd  with  hail  and  rain, 
Beat  unrelenting  on  the  naked  swain, 
The  boys  for  shelter  made  :  behind  the  sheep, 
Of  which  those  shepherds  ev'ry  day  take  keep, 
Sickly  crept  on,  and,  with  complainings  rude, 
On  Nature  seem'd  to  call  and  bleat  for  food. 

"  Jockey.     Sith  to  this  cave  by  tempest  we're  confin'd, 
And  within  ken  our  flocks,  under  the  wind, 
Safe  from  the  pelting  of  this  per'lous  storm, 
Are  laid  among  yon'  thistles,  dry  and  warm, 
What,  Sawney  !  if  by  shepherds'  art  we  try 
To  mock  the  rigour  of  this  cruel  sky  ? 
What  if  we  tune  some  merry  roundelay  ? 
Well  dost  thou  sing,  nor  ill  doth  Jockey  play. 

"  Sawney.     Ah  !  Jockey,  ill  advisest  thou,  I  wis, 
To  think  of  songs  at  such  a  time  as  this  ; 
Sooner  shall  herbage  crown  these  barren  rocks, 
Sooner  shall  fleeces  clothe  these  ragged  flocks, 
Sooner  shall  want  seize  shepherds  of  the  south, 
And  we  forget  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
Than  Sawney,  out  of  season,  shall  impart 
The  songs  of  gladness  with  an  aching  heart. 

"  Jockey.     Still  have  I  known  thee  for  a  silly  swain  ; 
Of  things  past  help  what  boots  it  to  complain  ? 
Nothing  but  mirth  can  conquer  Fortune's  spite  ; 
No  sky  is  heavy  if  the  heart  be  light : 
Patience  is  sorroAv's  salve :  what  can't  be  cur'd, 
So  Donald  right  areeds,  must  be  endur'd. 

(t  Sawney.     Full  silly  swain,  I  wot,  is  Jockey  now ; 
How  didst  thou  bear  thy  Maggy's  falsehood  ?  how, 
When  with  a  foreign  loon  she  stole  away, 
Didst  thou  forswear  thy  pipe  and  shepherd's  lay  ? 
Where  was  thy  boasted  wisdom  then,  when  I 
Apply'd  those  proverbs  which  you  now  apply  ? 

"  Jockey.     O  she  was  bonny  !  all  the  Highlands  round 
Was  there  a  rival  to  my  Maggy  found  ? 
More  precious  (tho*  that  precious  is  to  all) 
Than  the  rare  med'cine  which  we  Brimstone  call, 
Or  that  choice  plant,  so  grateful  to  the  nose, 
Which  in  I-know-not-what-far  country  grows, 
Was  Maggy  unto  me  :  dear  do  I  rue 
A  lass  so  fair  should  ever  prove  untrue. 

"  Sawney.     Whether  with  pipe  or  song  to  charm  the  ear, 
Thro'  all  the  land  did  Jamie  find  a  peer  ? 
Curs'd  be  that  year  by  ev'ry  honest  Scot, 
And  in  the  shepherds'  kalendar  forgot, 
That  fatal  year,  when  Jamie,  hapless  swain ! 
In  evil  hour  forsook  the  peaceful  plain  : 
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Jamie,  when  our  young  laird  discreetly  fled, 

Was  seiz'd,  and  hang'd  till  he  was  dead,  dead,  dead. 

"  Jockey.     Full  sorely  may  we  all  lament  that  day, 
For  all  were  losers  in  the  deadly  fray ; 
Five  brothers  had  I  on  the  Scottish  plains, 
"Well  dost  thou  know  were  none  more  hopeful  swains ; 
Five  brothers  there  I  lost,  in  manhood's  pride, 
Two  in  the  field,  and  three  on  gibbets  dy'd : 
Ah  !  silly  swains  !  to  follow  war's  alarms  ; 
Ah  !  what  hath  shepherd's  life  to  do  with  arms  ? 

"  Sawney.     Mention  it  not — There  saw  I  strangers  clad 
In  all  the  honours  of  our  ravish 'd  Plaid ; 
Saw  the  Ferrara,  too,  our  nation's  pride, 
Unwilling  grace  the  awkward  victor's  side. 
There  fell  our  choicest  youth,  and  from  that  day 
Mote  never  Sawney  tune  the  merry  lay ; 
Bless'd  those  which  fell !  curs'd  those  which  still  survive  ! 
To  mourn  Fifteen  renew'd  in  Forty-five.'* 
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As  our  memory  of  our  personal 
experiences  about  the  period  in  Scot- 
tish history  at  which  the  above  scene 
is  laid  is  extremely  obscure,  we  can- 
not take  upon  ourselves  to  speak 
authoritatively  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
pictare.  But  Churchill,  we  grieve  to 
say  it,  was  a  regular — a  thorough 
Cockney.  The  instant  a  Cockney 
opens  his  mouth,  or  puts  pen  to 
paper  about  Scotland,  he  stands  con- 
fessed. Here  Charles's  attempt  at  the 
Scot  tish  dialect  betrays  the  taint.  Not 
a  single  one  of  the  words  he  chuck- 
ling ly  puts  into  the  lips  of  Jockey  and 
Sawney  as  characteristically  Scoto- 
Arcadian,  was  ever  heard  or  seen  by 
the  breechless  swains  of  that  pastoral 
realm.  Never  does  an  alien  look  so 
sill}  to  the  natives,  be  they  who  they 
ma}',  as  when  instructing  them  in 
their  own  language,  or  mimicking  the 
niceties  and  delicacies  of  its  dialects. 
They  pardonably  think  him  little  bet- 
ter than  a  fool ;  nor  does  he  mend  the 
matter  much  by  telling  them  that  he 
is  satirical  and  a  wit. 

C  onsiderable  latitude  in  the  article 
of  language  must  be  allowed  to  the 
poet,  who  presents  to  us  engaged  in 
dialogue  two  natives  of  a  country 
wh<  re  clothes  and  victuals  are  nearly 
unknown.  "  Kude  must  they  be  in 
speech — and  little  graced  with  the  set 
phrase  of  peace."  Churchill  was  bound 
to  lave  conceived  for  them  an  utter- 
anc3  natural  to  their  condition,  as 
Shakspeare  did  for  Caliban.  But  over 
and  above  the  Cockneyisms  commit- 
ted by  him,  he  makes  them  twaddle 
like  middle-aged  men  in  middle-sized 
s,  who  had  passed  all  their  nights 


in  blankets,  and  all  their  days  in 
breeches,  with  as  liberal  an  allowance 
of  food  as  parish  paupers. 

"  To  mock  the  rigour  of  this  cruel  sky," 
"  In  all  the  honours  of  our  ravish 'd 

plaid  " — 
"  Unwilling  grace  the  awkward  victor's 

side," 

have  here  no  dramatic  propriety  we 
opine — and  show  the  slobberer. 

The  Satirist  betrays  the  same  po- 
verty of  invention  in  the  sentiments 
as  in  the  language  of  the  Swains. 
They  illustrate  no  concealed  charac- 
ter— they  reveal  no  latent  truth. 

"  Rebellion's  spring,  which  through  the 

country  ran, 
Furnished    with    bitter    draughts    the 

steady  clan;  " 

and  yet  the  swains  are  averse  from 
war,  and  exclaim — 
"  Ah !    silly   swains  !    to   follow  war's 

alarms ; 
Ah  !  what  hath  shepherd's  life  to  do  with 

arms  ? " 

And,  at  the  same  time,  they  talk  of — 
"  the  Ferrara,  too,  our  nation's  pride." 
The  dialogue  is  throughout  absolutely 
stupid.  You  are  not  made  by  it  either 
to  hate  or  despise  the  Swains,  nor  are 
you  led  to  laugh  at  them ;  but  lay 
down  the  satire  for  a  minute  or  two, 
peevishly  suspecting  that  you  have 
been  reading  arrant  nonsense. 

You  take  up  the  trash  again  ;  and, 
being  a  Scotsman,  you  are  perhaps 
not  altogether  quite  so  well  pleased 
to  find  that  it  suddenly  waxes  into 
something  very  like  poetry.  The 
description  of  the  cave  had  made  you 
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wince— why,  you  knew  not ;  for  no-  bate  can  write,  you  are  forced  to  con- 
thing  the  least  like  it  ever  existed  in  fess,  while  Christopher  North  holds 
Scotland,  or  out  of  it ;  and  your  high  up  to  your  confusion  the  picture  of 
cheekbones  had  tingled.  The  repro-  Famine. 

"  Thus  plain'd  the  boys,  when  from  her  throne  of  turf 
With  boils  emboss'd,  and  overgrown  with  scurf, 
Vile  humours,  which,  in  life's  corrupted  well, 
Mix'd  at  the  birth,  not  abstinence  could  quell, 
Pale  Famine  rear'd  the  head ;  her  eager  eyes, 
Where  hunger  ev'n  to  madness  seem'd  to  rise, 
Speaking  aloud  her  throes  and  pangs  of  heart, 
Strain'd  to  get  loose,  and  from  their  orbs  to  start. 
Her  hollow  cheeks  were  each  a  deep  sunk  cell, 
Where  wretchedness  and  horror  lov'd  to  dwell : 
With  double  rows  of  useless  teeth  supply'd, 
Her  mouth  from  ear  to  ear  extended  wide, 
Which  when  for  want  of  food  her  entrails  pin'd 
She  op'd,  and,  cursing,  swallow'd  nought  but  wind : 
All  shrivell'd  was  her  skin  ;  and  here  and  there, 
Making  their  way  by  force,  her  bones  lay  bare  : 
Such  filthy  sight  to  hide  from  human  view 
O'er  her  foul  limbs  a  tatter'd  plaid  she  threw. 

"  '  Cease/  cry'd  the  goddess, '  cease,  despairing  swains  ! 
And  from  a  parent  hear  what  Jove  ordains. 

"  '  Pent  in  this  barren  corner  of  the  isle, 
Where  partial  Fortune  never  deign'd  to  smile, 
Like  Nature's  bastards,  reaping  for  our  share 
What  was  rejected  by  the  lawful  heir ; 
Unknown  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
Or  only  known  to  raise  contempt  and  mirth ; 
Long  free,  because  the  race  of  Roman  braves 
Thought  it  not  worth  their  while  to  make  us  slaves, 
Then  into  bondage  by  that  nation  brought 
Whose  ruin  we  for  ages  vainly  sought, 
Whom  still  with  unslak'd  hate  we  view,  and  still,  1 
The  pow'r  of  mischief  lost,  retain  the  will ; 
Consider'd  as  the  refuse  of  mankind, 
A  mass  till  the  last  moment  left  behind, 
Which  frugal  Nature  doubted,  as  it  lay, 
Whether  to  stamp  with  life  or  throw  away ; 
Which,  form'd  in  haste,  was  planted  in  this  nook, 
But  never  enter'd  in  Creation's  book, 
Branded  as  traitors,  who,  for  love  of  gold, 
Would  sell  their  God,  as  once  their  king  they  sold ; : 
Long  have  we  borne  this  mighty  weight  of  ill, 
These  vile  injurious  taunts,  and  bear  them  still ; 
But  times  of  happier  note  are  now  at  hand, 
And  the  full  promise  of  a  better  land  : 
There,  like  the  sons  of  Isr'el,  having  trode 
For  the  fix'd  term  of  years  ordain'd  by  God, 
A  barren  desert,  we  shall  seize  rich  plains, 
Where  milk  with  honey  flows,  and  plenty  reigns  : 
With  some  few  natives  join'd,  some  pliant  few, 
Who  worship  int'rest,  and  our  track  pursue ; 
There  shall  we,  tho'  the  wretched  people  grieve, 
Ravage  at  large,  nor  ask  the  owners'  leave. 

"  *  For  us  the  earth  shall  bring  forth  her  increase  ; 
For  us  the  flocks  shall  wear  a  golden  fleece  ; 
Fat  beeves  shall  yield  us  dainties  not  our  own, 
And  the  grape  bleed  a  nectar  yet  unknown : 
For  our  advantage  shall  their  harvests  grow, 
And  Scotsmen  reap  what  they  disdain 'd  to  sow : 
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For  us  the  sun  shall  climb  the  eastern  hill ; 
For  us  the  rain  shall  fall,  the  dew  distil : 
When  to  our  wishes  Nature  cannot  rise, 
Art  shall  be  task'd  to  grant  us  fresh  supplies; 
His  brawny  arm  shall  drudging  Labour  strain, 
And  for  our  pleasure  suffer  daily  pain : 
Trade  shall  for  us  exert  her  utmost  pow'rs, 
Hers  all  the  toil,  and  all  the  profit  ours : 
For  us  the  oak  shall  from  his  native  steep 
Descend,  and  fearless  travel  thro'  the  deep ; 
The  sail  of  commerce,  for  our  use  unfurl'd, 
Shall  waft  the  treasures  of  each  distant  world  ; 
For  us  sublimer  heights  shall  science  reach  ; 
J  For  us  their  statesmen  plot,  their  churchmen  preach  : 

Their  noblest  limbs  of  counsel  we'll  disjoint, 
And,  mocking,  new  ones  of  our  own  appoint : 
Devouring  War,  imprison'd  in  the  north, 
Shall  at  our  call  in  horrid  pomp  break  forth  ; 
And  when,  his  chariot  wheels  with  thunder  hung1, 
Fell  Discord  braying  with  her  brazen  tongue, 
Death  in  the  van,  with  Anger,  Hate,  and  Fear, 
And  Desolation  stalking  in  the  rear, 
Revenge,  by  Justice  guided,  in  his  train, 
He  drives  impet'ous  o'er  the  trembling  plain, 
Shall  at  our  bidding  quit  his  lawful  prey, 
And  to  meek,  gentle,  gen'rous  Peace  give  way. 

"  '  Think  not,  my  sons  !  that  this  so  bless'd  estate 
Stands  at  a  distance  on  the  roll  of  Fate  ; 
Already  big  with  hopes  of  future  sway, 
Ev'n  from  this  cave  I  scent  my  destin'd  prey. 
Think  not  that  this  dominion  o'er  a  race, 
Whose  former  deeds  shall  Time's  last  annals  grace, 
In  the  rough  face  of  peril  must  be  sought, 
And  with  the  lives  of  thousands  dearly  bought : 
No — fool'd  by  cunning,  by  that  happy  art 
Which  laughs  to  scorn  the  blund'ring  hero's  heart, 
Into  the  snare  shall  our  kind  neighbours  fall, 
With  open  eyes,  and  fondly  give  us  all." 

Alongside  of  any  one  of  the  master-  grounded  or  exaggerated  as  these 

pieces  of  Dryden  or  Pope,  this,  per-  depreciations  and  antipathies  are 

haps  the  most  vigorous  thing  of  likely  to  be,  they  usually  spring  out 

Churchill's,  is  seen  to  be  a  daub,  of  some  deep-laid  element  in  the  cha- 

Yet  Cockney  connoisseurs  still  think  it  racter  of  those  who  entertain  them, 

a  fine  picture.  When  fresh  from  the  and  have  thus  the  vital  warmth  and 

easel,  it  was  thus  praised  by  a  metro-  strength  that  feed  poetry,  and  an 

poli  tan  critic  : —  original  truth  of  nature  mixed  up 

"  You'll  own  the  great  Churchill  pos-  amongst  fallacies  of  opinion.  Cari- 

sesses,  I  hope,  catured  representation  is  the  proper 

More  fancy  than  Co wley,  more  numbers  vehicle.  For  Censure  is  then  half 

than  Pope ;  disarmed,  when  to  her  exception, 

More  strength,  too,  than  Dryden — for,  "  This  is  not  so,"  the  reply  lies  upon 

think  on  what's  past,  the  face  of  the  performance,  "  Neither 

He  has  not  only  rivall'd,  but  beat  them  is  it  offered  for  true."  The  hyperbole 

at  last.'*  of  the  phrase  covers  the  distortion  of 
A  liearty  national  prejudice  is  no  bad  the  thinking.  If  we  are  to  find  fault 
foundation  for  a  Poem.  It  implies  with  Churchill's  "Prophecy  of  Fa- 
one  great  requisite  of  success — a  se-  mine,"  it  must  be  upon  some  other 
euro  large  sympathy.  This  "trusted  ground  than  the  injustice  or  cruelty 
home"  animates  the  poet ;  and  a  re-  of  the  attack  upon  poor  Scotland,  or 
cepdon,  answering  to  the  confidence,  the  hardness  of  the  hits  delivered,  it 
awaits  the  work.  Moreover,  un-  may  be,  by  a  fist  gloved  in  iron. 
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Who  grudges  the  attack?  Not 
Sawney  himself,  if  it  is  made  in  mas- 
terly style.  A  magnanimous  comba- 
tant, who  has  the  true  enthusiasm  of 
the  fight,  admires  the  skill  of  the 
stroke  that  threatens  him  with  defeat 
or  death.  Spite,  malice,  aversion, 
enmity,  are  not  ingratiating  demon- 
strations. Far  from  it.  Ill-will  is 
naturally  met  with  ill-will.  But 
besides  that  which  is  unavoidably 
self-regarding  in  such  a  relation  of 
parties,  room  is  open  for  views  of  a 
more  general  feature,  of  a  more  gene- 
rous complexion.  John  Bull  scowls 
at  Sawney,  and  makes  mouths  at  his 
oatmeal  diet,  with  lips  to  which  the 
memory  of  his  own  roast-beef  cleaves. 
The  last-mentioned  dish  is  not  alto- 
gether unknown  north  of  the  Tweed. 
But  John  Bull  knows  not  the  unima- 
ginable fact,  or  knew  it  not,  for  the 
barrier  is  now  widely  broken  down. 
Sawney  has  humour  enough  to  be 
amused  by  the  writhing  apprehension 
of  dry  and  lean  fare  which  deforms 
the  well-fed  and  jocund  face  of  the 
bacon-bolter. 

There  is  in  the  description  and 
Amabsean  lament  of  the  two  gaunt  and 
shivering  young  Arcadians,  and  in 
the  cave  of  the  tutelary  Goddess, 
Famine,  the  intention  at  least  of  the 
picturesque  and  poetical.  The  fault 
is,  that  the  thing  has  no  bringing  out 
or  completeness.  It  is  incomposite — 
as  a  plan,  unintelligible.  Are  the 
dramatis  personce,  Sawney,  Jockey, 
and  the  Goddess,  with  Sawney's  love, 
the  whole  population  of  Scotland  ?  Do 
the  two  lads,  and  their  sheep,  and 
Famine,  occupy  the  same  sole  cave 
which  is  all  the  houses  in  Scotland  ? 
Is  it  a  comprehensive  Allegory  under 
the  guise  of  a  pastoral  Idyl  ?  A  ground 
is  laid  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
a  Hogarth  in  verse,  with  his  stored 
eye,  and  that  hand  mimic  and  crea- 
tive, which,  by  some  unmistaken 
touch  of  nature,  sets  upon  capricious 
extravagance  the  known  seal  of  truth, 
might  have  finished  a  picture  which  ex- 
perience itself  wouldhave  half-believed 
in  spite  of  its  conviction,  that  never 
had  there  been  such  an  hungered  race. 
But  such  a  Hogarth  in  verse  was  not 
Churchill.  Upon  the  ground  laid,  a 
Satire  might  have  been  made  out  by 
such  a  genius,  exaggerated,  witty, 
poetical — pleasing  even  to  the  pos- 


terity of  the  victims.  But  instead  of 
crowded  ideas,  here  are  but  three  or 
four.  This  writing  does,  in  fact,  not 
express  the  national  prejudices  of  South 
Britain  against  North  Britain.  'It 
expresses  the  zeal  of  party  and  of  a 
partizan.  One  can  hardly  conceive 
such  an  ignorance  of  Scotland  in  Eng- 
land, as  that  a  man  of  ability  wishing 
to  traduce  and  ridicule  the  country, 
should  sit  down  contented  under  such 
a  paucity  of  mischievous  information. 
He  writes  under  one  simple  rule — 
negation.  To  deny  food,  to  deny 
clothes,  to  deny  houses,  to  deny  sun- 
shine, grass,  rivers  even,  requires  no 
mental  effort  of  any  kind,  and  is  the 
part  of  a  dunce  and  an  ignoramus. 
For  any  thing  positive,  the  Scotch 
are  proud,  have  high  cheekbones, 
and  love  brimstone  and  rebellion. 
That  is  the  amount  of  the  picture. 
Famine  consoles  the  two  hungry  lads 
who  mourn  over  the  Fifteen  and  the 
Forty-five,  with  prophesying  the  in- 
vasion and  conquest  of  England  by 
the  Bute  Administration — a  glorious 
hope,  a  national  redress,  and  a  private 
filling  of  empty  purses  and  stomachs. 
Churchill  was  himself  poverty-stricken 
in  mind,  during  the  composition  of 
this  blunder,  to  a  degree  that  never 
befell  any  true  poet. 

An  Englishman  of  this  day  must 
be  puzzled  to  bring  back  the  time 
when  Scotland  was  so  completely  a 
terra  incognita  to  her  sister,  as  that 
this  rude  and  unlearned  caricature 
could  pass.  Indeed,  he  hardly  un- 
derstands the  hate — he  to  whom  prose 
and  verse,  from  one  great  hand,  and 
poetry  profusedly  scattered  like 
flowers  all  over  the  soil  from  another, 
have  made  hallowed  the  land  of  ro- 
mance, and  of  dreams  more  beauti- 
ful than  romance,  and  for  whom  the 
words,  "  Caledonia,  stern  and  wild," 
mean  any  thing  but  repulsion.  But 
one  must  remember,  that  poetry  was 
at  the  time  at  a  low  ebb,  almost  stag- 
nant in  England,  and  that  any  thing 
that  looked  like  an  image  was  apro- 
digy.  If  Gray  and  Collins  now  and 
then  struck  the  lyre,  they  stood  apart 
from  the  prevailing  prosaic  and  com- 
mon-place tone  of  the  times.  An 
Englishman  of  to-day  knows  the 
name  of  Home  by  one  of  the  most 
popular  tragedies  on  his  stage,  if  not 
one  of  the  most  vigorous,  yet 
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amongst  modern  dramas,  one  of  the 
most  affecting;  and  he  wonders  when 
that  name  is  introduced  by  Churchill 
for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  the 
contempt  of  Scotland,  represented  as 
a  region  Bosotian  in  wit,  quite  as 
much  as  by  its  atmosphere.  He  un- 
derstands by  what  attraction  Collins 
addressed  to  Home  his  "  Ode  on  the 
Superstitions  of  the  Highlands."  Po- 
litical hatred,  the  dislike,  the  indig- 
natio  i  which  may  have  been  widely 
enough  diffused  through  the  nation, 
at  tho  interloping  of  Scotchmen  in  the 
high  places  of  power  and  emolument 
— this  was  the  sentiment  in  the  na- 
tion a  bosom  which  gave  a  meaning 
to  the  poem,  and  found  it  a  reception. 
Such  a  sentiment  is  not  scrupulous  or 
critical — it  is  passionate  merely; — and 
asks  lot  the  happinesses  of  humour, 
wit,  ancy,  of  the  graphical  and  the 
characteristic.  It  asks  bitter  ani- 
mosity, and  vile  vituperation,  and  is 
satisf  ed. 

Tho  individuality  of  a  nation  is 
curiously  made  up.  The  country 
which  they  inhabit  makes  a  part  of 
it,  the  most  easily  understood.  Their 
manners,  customs,  and  institutions 
make  another  part  of  it,  much  of 
which  is  outward,  picturesque,  and 
easil}  seen.  Their  history,  that  which 
they  iiave  done,  and  that  which  they 
have  endured,  makes  a  part.  Ana 
lastly,  that  which  runs  through  all, 
rises  out  of  all,  animates  all,  their 
proper  personality,  their  intellectual 
and  moral  character,  makes  a  part — 
and  now  you  have  the  whole.  We 
demand  of  the  writer  who  will,  in 
earnest,  paint  the  people,  that  he  shall 
know  all  these  things  extensively, 
variously,  profoundly.  And  of  the 
Satirist,  who  will  hold  up  the  nation 
to  dislike  and  to  laughter,  that  he 
too  s  lall  show  he  knows  them,  their 
defec-s  and  their  deformities,  their 
crimes  and  their  customs,  their  sins 
and  ;heir  sorrows,  their  sufferings 
and  their  absurdities,  their  mon- 
strosities and  their  misfortunes,  God's 
curse  or  of  their  own  consciences,  that 
may  have  stricken  their  country  and 
their  condition,  and  starved  the 
paup<  rs  in  body  and  in  soul.  Such 
chast  sement  might  be  terrible,  and 
not  u  ideserved.  But  to  inflict  it,  was 
far  b(  yond  the  power  of  poor  Charles 
Chur<  hill. 


"  Waft  me,  some  Muse,  to  Tweed's  en- 
chanting stream, 
Where  all  the  little  Loves  and  Graces 

dream : 
Where,  slowly  winding,  the  duU  waters 

creep, 
And  seem  themselves  to  oivn  the  power  of 

sleep; 
Where  on  the  surface  lead,  like  feathers, 

swims  ; 
There  let  me  bathe  my  yet  unhallow'd 

limbs, 
As  once  a  Syrian  bathed  in  Jordan's 

flood  ; 
Wash  off  my  native  stains,  correct  that 

blood 

Which  mutinies  at  call  of  English  pride, 
And,  deaf  to  prudence,  rolls  a  patriot 

tide." 

Ay,  much  the  better  would  he  have 
been  of  a  dip  in  the  Tweed.  He  was 
a  big,  burly  fellow;  but,  though  no 
great  swimmer,  he  would  have  found 
it  buoyant  after  a  debauch.  His  na- 
tive stains,  washed  off,  would,  alas! 
have  sadly  discoloured  the  Angler's 
Delight.  Worse  than  a  hundred  Sheep- 
washings.  But  at  one  gleam  of  the 
showery  bow,  the  waters  would  have 
resumed  their  lustre.  He  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  who  ought  to 
have  abused  brimstone ;  for  his  soul 
had  the  Itch.  A  wallow  in  the  sweet 
mould — the  pure  mire  of  Cardronna 
Mains — on  a  .dropping  day,  would 
have  been  of  service  to  his  body, 
bloated  with  foul  blood.  Smeared 
with  that  sanative  soil,  he  might  have 
been  born  again — no  more  a  leper. 

u  I  remember  well,"  says  Dr  Kip- 
pis,  u  that  he  dressed  his  younger  son 
[the  son  of  his  wife — not  of  the  mis- 
tress for  whom  he  abandoned  her] 
in  a  Scottish  plaid,  like  a  little  High- 
lander, and  carried  him  every  where 
in  that  garb.  The  boy  being  asked 
by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was 
in  company,  why  he  was  clothed  in 
such  a  manner,  answered  with  great 
vivacity, — '  Sir,  my  father  hates  the 
Scotch,  and  does  it  to  plague  them.' " 
For  a  father  to  dress  up  his  son  in  the 
garb  of  a  people,  despised  and  detest- 
ed with  perpetual  scunner,  seems  an 
odd  demonstration  either  of  party 
spite  or  of  paternal  fondness — about 
as  sensible  as,  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth-day,  in  compliment  to  his 
mother,  to  have  dressed  him  up  like 
a  monkey. 
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The  Patriot  Satirist !  The  question 
inevitably  obtrudes  itself — what  is  the 
pointing  of  destiny,  which  singles  out 
Churchill  for  the  indignant  protector, 
in  verse,  of  England's  freedom  and 
welfare?  What  calls  his  hand  into 
the  van  of  battle,  with  the  strong 
lance  of  justice  laid  in  rest,  to  tilt 
against  the  ill-defended  breast  of  poor, 
proud,  hungry,  Jacobinical,  place-lov- 
ing, coin-attached  and  coin-attaching, 
muse-left,  gibbet-favoured,  tartan- 
clad,  sulphur-scented,  and  thistle- 
growing  Scotland  ?  The  hero  of  liber- 
ty, the  self-offered  martyr  for  the 
rights  and  the  wrongs  of  a  great  people, 
should  carry  on  his  front,  one  might 
suppose,  some  evidence  of  the  over- 
mastering spirit  which,  like  a  neces- 
sity, finds  him  out,  and  throws  him, 
as  if  a  lot-drawn  champion,  alone 
into  the  jaws  and  jeopardy  of  the  war. 
It  should  be  one,  of  whom,  if  you 
knew  him  yet  obscure,  you  might  di- 
vine and  say,  *'  This  is  his  hour— his 
is  the  mind  that  consecrates  its  pos- 
sessor to  a  consecrated  cause,  that 
discriminates,  essentially  as  the  spirits 
of  light  are  divided  from  the  spirits  of 
darkness,  the  lover  of  his  country 
from  the  factious  partizan,  and  from 
the  seditious  demagogue."  There 
Should  be  a  private  life  and  .character 
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that  but  repeat  themselves  in  the 
public  ones,  on  a  bolder  and  gigantic 
scale.  Else  how  ready  does  the 
apprehension  rise,  that  the  professed 
hostility  to  unjust  men  in  power  is  no 
more  than  the  reluctance  of  an  ill- 
disciplined  spirit,  under  the  offence 
and  constraint  of  institutions  which 
set  superiors  over  his  head,  and  gall 
him  by  bridling  an  unruly  will ; — 
whilst  the  clamorous  zeal  for  the  ge- 
neral good  is  purely  the  choice  of  the 
staking  gamester  between  red  and 
black,  and  the  preference  of  the  mil- 
lion-headed patron  to  the  cheapenor 
with  a  few  heads  or  with  one.  The 
two  known  traits,  which  largely  com- 
prehend the  private  life  of  Churchill, 
do  not  prepossess  one  in  his  favour. 
He  left  his  profession,  the  church ; 
and  he  exchanged  his  wife,  after  many 
years'  cohabitation,  for  a  mistress; 
two  paramount  desecrations  unhappily 
met.  And  the  trumpet-call  to  the 
war- field  of  patriotism  sings  but  un- 
cheeringly,  when  the  blast  is  winded 
by  the  breath  of  Wilkes. 

When  the  shame  of  England  burns 
in  the  heart  of  Cowper,  you  must  bo- 
lieve  him ;  for  through  that  heart 
rolled  the  best  of  England's  blood. 
But  Churchill!  Faugh  1 
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MONTESQUIEU  is  beyond  all  doubt 
the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory. In  many  of  its  most  important 
branches,  he  has  carried  it  to  a  degree 
•of  perfection  which  has  never  since 
been  surpassed.  He  first  looked  on 
human  affairs  with  the  eye  of  philo- 
sophic observation ;  he  first  sought  to 
•discover  the  lasting  causes  which  in- 
fluence the  fate  of  mankind ;  he  first 
traced  the  general  laws  which  in  every 
-age  determine  the  rise  or  decline  of 
nations.  Some  of  his  conclusions 
were  hasty;  many  of  his  analogies 
fanciful ;  but  he  first  turned  the  hu- 
man mind  in  that  direction.  It  is  by 
repeat  edly  deviating  into  error  that  it 
<can  alone  be  discovered  where  truth 
really  lies :  there  is  an  alchemy  in  the 
moral,  not  less  than  in  the  material 
world,  in  which  a  vast  amount  of 
geninc  must  be  lost  before  it  is  dis- 
•coverod  that  it  has  taken  the  wrong 
direction.  But  in  Montesquieu,  be- 
sides men  occasional  and  unavoidable 
aberrations,  there  is  an  invaluable 
treasure  of  profound  views  and  origi- 
nal tl;  ought — of  luminous  observa- 
tion and  deep  reflection — of  philoso- 
phic observation  and  just  generaliza- 
tion. His  fame  has  been  long  esta- 
blished ;  it  has  become  European ; 
his  sayings  are  quoted  and  repeated 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other;  but  to  the  greater  part  of 
English  readers,  his  greatness  is 
known  rather  from  the  distant  echo 
of  continental  fame,  than  from  any 
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practical  acquaintance  with  the  writ- 
ings from  which  it  has  arisen. 

Though  Montesquieu,  however,  is 
the  father  of  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, it  is  due  to  Tacitus  and  Machia- 
vel  to  say,  that  he  is  not  the  author 
of  political  thought.  In  the  first  of 
these  writers  is  to  be  "found  the  most 
profound  observations  on  the  working 
of  the  human  mind,  whether  in  indi- 
viduals or  bodies  of  men,  that  ever 
were  formed  by  human  sagacity :  in 
the  latter,  a  series  of  remarks  on  Ro- 
man history,  and  the  corresponding 
events  in  the  republics  of  modern 
Italy,  which,  in  point  of  deep  political 
wisdom  and  penetration,  never  were 
surpassed.  Lord  Bacon,  too,  had  in 
his  Essays  put  forth  many  maxims 
of  political  truth,  with  that  profound 
sagacity  and  unerring  wisdom  by 
which  his  thoughts  were  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished.  But  still 
these  men,  great  as  they  were,  and 
much  as  they  added  to  the  materials 
of  the  philosophy  of  history,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  mastered  that 
philosophy  itself.  It  was  not  their 
object  to  do  so  ;  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  to  make 
any  such  attempt.  They  gave  incom- 
parable observations  upon  detached 
points  in  human  annals,  but  they 
did  not  take  a  general  view  of  their 
tendency.  They  did  not  consider 
whence  the  world  had  come,  or  whi- 
ther it  was  going.  They  formed  no 
connected  system  in  regard  to  the 
2  c 
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march  of  human  events.  They  saw 
clearly  the  effects  of  particular  mea- 
sures or  systems  of  government  at 
the  time,  but  they  did  not  reflect  on 
the  chain  of  causes  which  first  raised 
up,  and  afterwards  undermined  it. 
Aristotle,  the  most  powerful  intellect 
of  the  ancient  world,  was  of  the  same 
calibre  as  a  political  observer.  He 
considered  only  the  effects  of  the  va- 
rious forms  of  government  which  he 
saw  established  around  him.  In  that 
survey  he  was  admirable,  but  he  never 
went  beyond  it.  Bossuet's  Universal 
History  is  little  more  than  a  history  of 
the  Jews ;  he  refers  every  thing  to 
the  direct  and  immediate  agency  of 
Providence,  irrespective  of  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will.  Montesquieu  first 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decay  of  nations,  as  worked  out 
by  the  actions  of  free  agents.  The 
Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains 
is  as  original  as  the  Principia,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  science  as 
sublime,  and  perhaps  still  more  im- 
portant to  man  than  the  laws  of  the 
planetary  bodies. 

Charles  Secondat,  Baron  de  laBrede 
and  Montesquieu,  was  born  at  the 
chateau  of  La  Brede,  near  Bourdeaux, 
on  the  18th  January  1689.  The 
estate  of  La  Brede  had  been  long  in 
his  family,  which  was  a  very  ancient 
one ;  it  had  been  erected  into  a  barony 
in  favour  of  Jacob  de  Secondat,  his 
great-great-grandfather,  by  Henry 
IV.  The  office  of  President  of  the 
Parliament  (or  Local  Court  of  Jus- 
tice) of  Bourdeaux,  had  been  acquir- 
ed by  his  family  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  of  his  father  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  first  president  of  that  tri- 
bunal. From  his  earliest  years  young 
Montesquieu  evinced  remarkable  rea- 
diness and  vivacity  of  mind;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  determined  his  fa- 
ther to  breed  him  up  to  the  "  magis- 
tracy," as  it  was  termed  in  France — 
a  profession  midway,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  career  of  arms  peculiar  to 
the  noble,  and  the  labours  of  the  bar 
confined  to  persons  of  plebeian  origin, 
and  from  which  many  of  the  greatest 
men,  and  nearly  all  the  distinguished 
statesmen  of  France  took  their  rise. 
Montesquieu  entered  with  the  charac- 
teristic ardour  of  his  disposition  into 
the  studies  suited  for  that  destination  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  al- 
ready collected  the  materials  of 


the  Esprit  des  Loix,  and  evinced 
the  characteristic  turn  of  his  mind  for 
generalization,  by  an  immense  digest 
which  he  had  made  of  the  civil  law. 
But  these  dry,  though  important 
studies,  did  not  exclusively  occupy 
his  mind  ;  he  carried  on,  at  the  same- 
time,  a  great  variety  of  other  pur- 
suits. Like  all  men  of  an  active  and 
intellectual  turn  of  mind,  his  recrea- 
tion was  found  not  in  repose,  but  in 
change  of  occupation.  Books  of  voy- 
ages and  travels  were  collected,  and 
read  with  avidity ;  he  devoured 
rather  than  read  the  classical  remains 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  "  That  anti- 
quity," said  he,  u  enchants  me,  and  I 
am  always  ready  to  say  with  Pliny — 
You  are  going  to  Athens ;  show  re- 
spect to  the  gods." 

It  was  under  this  feeling  of  devout 
gratitude  to  the  master  minds  of  the 
ancient  world,  that  he  made  his  first 
essay  in  literature,  which  came  out  in  a 
small  work  in  the  form  of  letters,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  show,  that  the 
idolatry  of  most  Pagans  did  of  itself" 
not  merit  eternal  damnation.  Pro- 
bably there  are  few  good  Christians, 
from  Fenelon  and  Tillotson  down- 
wards, who  will  be  of  an  opposite 
opinion.  Even  in  that  juvenile  pro- 
duction are  to  be  found  traces  of  the 
sound  judgment,  correct  taste,  and 
general  thought  which  characterised 
his  later  works.  But  he  was  soon 
thrown  into  the  proper  labours  of  his 
profession.  On  the  24th  February 
1714,  he  was  admitted  into  the  par- 
liament of  Bourdeaux  as  a  councillor ; 
and  his  paternal  uncle,  who  held  the 
president's  chair,  having  died  two 
years  after,  young  Montesquieu  was, 
on  the  13th  July  1716,  appointed  to 
that  important  office,  though  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Pro- 
bably his  being  thrown  thus  early  in 
life  into  the  discharge  of  onerous  and 
important  duties,  had  an  important 
effect  in  producing  that  firmness  and 
maturity  of  judgment  by  which  his 
mind  was  subsequently  distinguished. 
Some  years  afterwards,  he  gave  a 
convincing  proof  of  his  fitness  for  the 
situation,  in  the  vigour  with  which  he 
remonstrated  against  the  imposition 
of  a  fresh  tax  on  wine,  which  had  the 
effect  of  procuring  its  removal  at  the 
time,  though  the  necessities  of  go- 
vernment led  to  its  being  re-imposed 
some  years  after.  But  his  ardent 
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mind  was  not  confined  to  professional 
pursuits.  He  concurred  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  academy  of  sciences  at 
Bourdeaux,  and  read  some  papers 
in  it  on  natural  history  ;  and  his  at- 
tention being  in  this  way  turned  to 
physical  science,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished in  the  journals,  a  project  for  a 
"  Physical  History  of  the  Earth,  An- 
cient and  Modern." 

Bu  tin  no  hum  an  being  was  more  com- 
plete y  exemplified  the  famous  line — 

"  Th«  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

Montesquieu's  genius  was  essen- 
tially moral  and  political ;  it  was  on 
man  himself,  not  the  material  world 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  that 
his  thoughts  were  fixed.  This  strong 
bent  soon  appeared  in  his  writings. 
He  rext  read  at  the  academy  at 
Boun'eaux,  a  "  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,"  and  an  "  Essay  on  the 
Policy  of  the  Romans  in  Religion," 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  immortal 
work  which  he  afterwards  composed 
on  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  extraordi- 
nary people.  These  desultory  essays 
gave  no  indication  of  the  first  consi- 
derablo  work  which  he  published, 
which  was  the  famous  Lettres  Per- 
sanes.  They  appeared  in  1721,  when 
he  wa^  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Their 
succes,?  was  immediate  and  prodigi- 
ous ;  i\  certain  indication  in  matters 
of  thought,  that  they  werenot  destined 
to  dun  ible  fame.  They  fell  in  with  the 
ideas  und  passions  of  the  time  ;  they 
were  not  before  it ;  thence  their  early 
popularity  and  ultimate  oblivion.  The 
work  vas  published  anonymously ;  for 
the  ke<  n  but  delicate  satire  on  French 
manners  and  vices  which  it  contained, 
might  have  endangered  the  author, 
and  as  it  was  he  had  no  small  diffi- 
culty, when  it  was  known  he  was  the 
writer,  in  escaping  from  its  effects. 
It  consists  in  a  series  of  letters  from 
an  imaginary  character,  Usbeck,  a 
Persian  traveller,  detailing  the  vices, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  French 
metropolis.  The  ingenuity,  sarcasm, 
and  truch,  which  that  once  celebrated 
product  ion  contains,  must  not  make 
us  shut  our  eyes  to  its  glaring  de- 
fects ;  i  he  vices  of  the  age,  as  they 
mainly  contributed  to  its  early  popu- 
larity, iiave  been  the  chief  cause  of 
its  subsequent  decline.  It  contains 
many  passages  improperly  warm  and 
voluptuous,  and  some  which,  under 


the  mask  of  attacks  on  the  Jesuits, 
had  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  being 
levelled  at  religion  itself.  No  work, 
at  that  period,  could  attract  atten- 
tion in  France  which  was  not  dis- 
figured by  these  blemishes.  Even 
the  great  mind  of  Montesquieu,  in  its 
first  essay  before  the  public,  did  not 
escape  the  contagion  of  the  age. 

But,  erelong,  the  genius  of  this  pro- 
found thinker  was  devoted  to  more 
congenial  and  worthy  objects.  In 
1726,  he  sold  his  office  of  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  partly 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  toils  of 
legal  pursuit  and  judicial  business, 
which,  in  that  mercantile  and  rising 
community,  was  attended  with  great 
labour ;  partly  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  travel,  and  study  the  institutions 
and  character  of  different  nations — a 
pursuit  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond,  and  which,  without  doubt,  had 
a  powerful  effect  in  giving  him  that  vast 
command  of  detached  facts  in  political 
science,  and  that  liberal  view  of  insti- 
tutions, habits,  and  manners,  differing 
in  some  degree  from  his  own,  by 
which  his  philosophical  writings  are 
so  eminently  distinguished.  Here,  as 
in  the  biography  of  almost  all  other 
really  great  men,  it  is  found,  that 
some  circumstances  apparently  trivial 
or  accidental  have  given  a  permanent 
bent  to  their  mind ;  have  stored  it 
with  the  appropriate  knowledge,  and 
turned  it,  as  it  were,  into  the  allotted 
sphere ;  and  contributed  to  form  the 
matrix  in  which  original  thought  was 
formed,  and  new  truth  communicated 
by  Providence  to  mankind.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels,  which  lasted 
several  j^ears,  he  visited  successively 
Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
the  Rhine,  Flanders,  Holland,  and 
England — in  the  latter  of  which  he 
lived  two  years.  During  these  varied 
travels,  he  made  notes  on  all  the 
countries  which  he  visited,  which 
contributed  largely  to  the  great  stock 
of  political  information  which  he  pos- 
sessed. These  notes  are  still  extant ; 
but,  unfortunately,  not  in  such  a  state 
of  maturity  as  to  admit  of  publication. 

On  his  return  to  France,  which 
took  place  in  1732,  he  retired  to  his 
native  chateau  of  La  Brede,  and  com- 
menced in  good  earnest  the  great 
business  of  his  life.  The  fruit  of  his 
studies  and  reflections  appeared  in 
the  Considerations  sur  les  Causes  de 
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la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des 
Romains,  which  was  published  in  1732. 
Great  and  original  as  this  work — the 
most  perfect  of  all  his  compositions — 
was,  it  did  not  give  vent  to  the  whole 
ideas  which  filled  his  capacious  mind. 
Rome,  great  as  it  was,  was  but  a 
single  state ;  it  was  the  comparison 
with  other  states,  the  development 
of  the  general  principles  which  run 
through  the  jurisprudence  and  insti- 
tutions of  all  nations,  which  occupied 
Ms  thoughts.  The  success  which 
attended  his  essay  on  the  institutions 
and  progress  of  a  single  people,  en- 
couraged him  to  enlarge  his  views 
and  extend  his  labours.  He  came  to 
embrace  the  whdle  known  world,  civi- 
lized and  uncivilized,  in  his  plan ;  and 
after  fourteen  years  of  assiduous  la- 
bours and  toil,  the  immortal  "  Spirit 
of  Laws  "  appeared. 

The  history  of  Montesquieu's  mind, 
during  the  progress  of  this  great 
work,  is  singularly  curious  and  inte- 
resting. At  times  he  wrote  to  his 
friends  that  his  great  work  advanced 
•"  a  pas  de  geant ;"  at  others,  he  was 
-depressed  by  the  slow  progress  which 
it  made,  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
prodigious  mass  of  materials  which 
required  to  be  worked  into  its  com- 
position. So  distrustful  was  he  of  its 
success,  even  after  the  vast  labour  he 
had  employed  in  its  composition,  that 
lie  sent  his  manuscript  before  publi- 
cation to  a  friend  on  whose  judgment 
he  could  rely  —  Helvetius.  That 
friend,  notwithstanding  all  his  pene- 
tration, was  so  mistaken  in  his  reck- 
oning, that  he  conceived  the  most 
serious  disquietude  as  to  the  ruin  of 
Montesquieu's  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  such  a  work.  Such 
was  his  alarm  that  he  did  not  venture 
.to  write  to  the  author  on  the  subject, 
but  gave  the  manuscript  to  another 
critic,  Saurin,  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  Spartacus,  long  since  ex- 
tinct, who  passed  the  same  judgment 
upon  it.  Both  concurred  in  thinking 
that  the  reputation  of  Montesquieu 
would  be  entirely  ruined  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  new  manuscript ;  the 
brilliant  author  of  the  semi-volup- 
tuous, semi-infidel  Lettres  Persanes, 
would  *sink  into  a  mere  Legist,  a  dull 
commentator  on  pandects  and  statutes, 
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if  he  published  the  Esprit  des  Loir. 
"That,"  said  Helvetius,  "  is  what 
afflicts  me  for  him,  and  for  humanity, 
which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  have 
served."  It  was  agreed  between  them 
that  Helvetius  should  write  to  Mon- 
tesquieu to  give  him  an  account  of 
their  joint  opinion,  that  he  should  not 
give  the  work  to  the  world  in  its  pre- 
sent state.  Saurin,  with  some  reason, 
was  afraid  that  Montesquieu  would 
be  hurt  at  their  communication  ;  but 
Helvetius  wrote  to  him — "Be  not 
uneasy  ;  he  is  not  hurt  at  our  advice  ; 
he  loves  frankness  in  his  friends.  He 
is  willing  to  bear  with  discussions, 
but  answers  only  by  sallies,  and  rarely 
changes  his  opinions.  I  have  not 
given  him  ours  from  any  idea  that  he 
would  either  change  his  conduct  or 
modify  his  preconceived  ideas,  but 
from  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  sincerity, 
cost  what  it  will,  with  friends.  When 
the  light  of  truth  shall  have  dispelled 
the  illusions  of  self  love,  he  will  at 
least  not  be  able  to  reproach  us  with 
having  been  less  indulgent  than  the 
public." 

Montesquieuy  however,  was  not 
discouraged.  He  sent  his  manuscript 
to  the  press  with  hardly  any  altera- 
tion, and  took  for  his  motto,  Prokm 
sine  matre  creatam ;  *  in  allusion  to 
the  originality  of  his  conception,  and 
the  total  want  of  any  previous  model 
on  which  it  had  been  formed.  The 
work  appeared  in  the  mouth  of  July 
1748 ;  and  its  success,  so  far  as  the 
sale  went,  was  prodigious.  Before 
two  years  had  elapsed,  it  had  gone 
through  twenty-two  editions,  and  been 
translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  This  early  success,  rare 
in  works  of  profound  and  original 
thought,  showed,  that  though  it 
was  in  advance  of  the  age,  it  was 
but  a  little  in  advance;  and  that  it 
had  struck  a  key  which  was  ready 
to  vibrate  in  the  national  mind. 
Like  all  distinguished  works,  if  it  was 
much  read  and  admired  by  some,  it 
was  as  keenly  criticized  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  others.  Madame  de  Def- 
fand  said  it  was  not  the  Esprit  des 
Loix  he  had  written,  but  Esprit  sur 
les  Loix.  This  expression  made  a 
great  noise ;  it  had  a  certain  degree 
of  truth,  just  enough,  when  coupled 
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with  opigrammaticbrevity,  to  make  the 
fortune  of  the  sayer.  Encouraged  by 
its  success,  the  enemies  of  original 
genius,  ever  ready  to  assail  it,  united 
their  forces,  and  Montesquieu  was 
soon  the  object  of  repeated  and  en- 
venomed attacks.  It  was  said,  that 
to  establish  certain  favourite  theories, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  testimony  of 
travelers  obscure  and  of  doubtful 
credit ;  that  he  leapt  too  rapidly  from 
particulars  to  general  conclusions ; 
that  he  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
climarc  and  physical  laws  what  was 
in  fact  the  result  of  moral  or  political 
causes;  that  he  had  split  the  same 
subject  into  small  chapters,  so  con- 
fusedly arranged  that  there  was  no 
order  or  system  in  the  work  ;  that  it 
was  still  incomplete,  and  wanted  the 
master-hand  which  was  to  put  it  toge- 
ther; and  that  it  resembled  the  detach- 
ed pieces  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  each 
of  which  is  fair  or  brilliant  in  itself,  but 
which  have  no  meaning  or  expression 
till  disposed  by  the  taste  and  skill  of 
the  artist.  There  was  some  truth  in 
all  th('se  criticisms ;  it  is  rare  that  it 
is  otherwise  with  the  reproaches  made 
against  a  work  of  original  thought. 
Envy  generally  discovers  a  blot  to 
hit.  Malignity  is  seldom  at  a  loss 
for  some  blemish  to  point  out.  It  is 
by  exaggerating  slight  defects,  and 
preserving  silence  on  great  merits, 
that  literary  jealousy  ever  tries  to 
work  out  its  wretched  spite.  The 
wisdom  of  an  author  is  not  to  re- 
sent or  overlook,  but  in  silence  to 
profit  by  such  sallies ;  converting 
thus  the  industry  and  envy  of  his 
enemies  into  a  source  of  advantage 
to  himself. 

Montesquieu,  in  pursuance  of  these 
principles,  passed  over  in  silence  the 
malignant  attacks  of  a  herd  of  critics, 
whose  works  are  now  buried  in  the 
charnel-house  of  time,  but  who  strove 
with  all  the  fury  of  envy  and  disap- 
pointm  ent  to  extinguish  his  rising  fame. 
When  pressed  by  some  of  his  friends 
to  answer  some  of  these  attacks,  he 
replied— "  It  is  unnecessary;  I  am 
sufficiently  avenged  on  some  by  the 
neglect  of  the  public,  on  others  by  its 
indignation."  The  only  instance  in 
which  he  deviated  from  this  wise  reso- 
lution was  in  replying  to  the  attacks 
of  an  anonymous  critic,  who,  in  a 
journal  entitled  the  Nouvdles  Ecclesi- 
^  had  represented  him  as  an 


atheist.  In  his  Lettres  Persanes, 
though  he  had  never  assailed  the  great 
principles  of  his  religion,  he  had,  in 
his  sallies  against  the  Jesuits,  gone 
far  to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  was 
inclined  to  do  so ;  and  had  already  done 
enough  in  the  estimation  of  the  tyran- 
nical and  bigoted  ecclesiastics  who 
at  that  period  ruled  the  Church  of 
France,  to  warrant  his  being  included 
in  the  class  of  infidel  writers.  But 
his  mind,  chastened  by  years,  en- 
lightened by  travelling  and  reflection, 
had  come  to  cast  off  these  prejudices 
of  his  age  and  country,  the  necessary 
result  of  the  Romish  tyranny  by  which 
it  had  been  oppressed,  but  unworthy 
of  an  intellect  of  such  grasp  and  can- 
dour. In  the  Protestant  countries  of 
Europe,  particularly  Holland  and 
England,  he  had  seen  the  working  of 
Christianity  detached  from  the  rigid 
despotism  by  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  fetters  belief,  and  the  well- 
conceived  appliances  by  which  it  sti- 
mulates imagination,  and  opens  a 
refuge  for  frailty.  Impressed  with 
the  new  ideas  thus  awakened  in  his 
mind,  he  had  in  his  Esprit  des  Loix 
pronounced  a  studious  and  sincere 
eulogium  on  Christianity ;  recom- 
mending it,  not  only  as  the  most 
perfect  of  all  systems  of  religious  be- 
lief, but  as  the  only  secure  basis  of 
social  order  and  improvement.  It 
was  material  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion, partly  just,  partly  erroneous, 
which  his  earlier  and  more  indiscreet 
writings  had  produced  ;  and  with  this 
view  he  wrote  and  published  his  De- 
fence de  V Esprit  des  Loix.  This  little 
piece  is  a  model  of  just  and  candid 
reasoning,  accompanied  with  a  refined 
and  delicate  vein  of  ridicule,  which 
disarmed  opposition  without  giving 
ground  for  resentment.  He  congra- 
tulated himself  on  the  fine  satire  with 
which  he  had  overthrown  his  enemies. 
— "  What  pleases  me  in  my  Defence, 
is  not  so  much,"  said  he,  u  to  have 
floored  the  Ecclesiastics,  as  to  have 
let  them  fall  so  gently."  Posterity 
will  find  a  more  valuable  charm  in 
this  little  production ;  it  is,  that  the 
author  in  it  has  unconsciously  painted 
himself.  His  contemporaries  have 
recorded,  that  in  reading  it  they  could 
believe  they  heard  the  writer  speak ; 
and  this  proves  that  his  talents  in 
conversation  had  been  equal  to  those 
he  displayed  in  writing— a  combination 
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very  rare  in  persons  of  the  highest 
class  in  literature. 

The  fame  of  Montesquieu,  great  as  it 
was  in  his  own  country,  was  even  great- 
er in  foreign  ones.  In  Great  Britain 
in  particular,  the  Esprit  des  Loix  early 
acquired  a  prodigious  reputation.  It 
was  read  and  admired  by  all  persons 
of  thought  and  education.  This  was 
partly  the  consequence  of  England 
being  so  much  in  advance  of  France 
in  the  career  of  liberty — alike  in  mat- 
ters civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The  new 
ideas,  hardy  thoughts,  and  original 
conceptions  of  the  great  work  met 
with  a  ready  reception,  -and  cordial 
admiration,  in  the  land  of  freedom 
and  the  Reformation — in  the  country 
where  meditation  had  so  long  been 
turned  to  political  subjects,  contempla- 
tion to  religious  truth.  But  another 
cause  of  lasting  influence  also  contri- 
buted to  the  same  effect.  Original 
genius  is  ever  more  readily  and  will- 
ingly admired  in  foreign  states  than 
its  own  :  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in 
his  own  country.  He  interferes  too 
much  with  existing  influences  or  repu- 
tations. To  foreigners  he  is  more 
remote — more  like  a  dead  man.  Hu- 
man vanity  is  less  hurt  by  his  eleva- 
tion. 

The  latter  years  of  Montesquieu's 
life  were  -  spent  almost  entirely  in 
retirement  at  his  paternal  chateau  of 
La  Brede,  vaiied  occasionally  by  visits 
to  the  great  world  at  Paris.  He  was 
occupied  in  agriculture  and  gardening 
— tenacious  of  his  seignorial  rights, 
but  indulgent  to  the  last  degree  to  his 
tenantry,  by  whom  he  was  adored. 
Never  was  exemplified  in  a  more  re- 
markabfe  manner  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  the  recollections  of  a  well-spent 
life  on  the  felicity  of  its  later  years,  or 
the  fountains  of  happiness  which  may 
be  opened  in  the  breast  itself  from  the 
calm  serenity  of  conscious  power  and 
great  achievement.  He  conversed 
much  with  the  farmers  and  peasants 
on  his  estate,  whose  houses  he  fre- 
quently entered,  and  whose  conviviali- 
ties, on  occasion  of  a  marriage  or  a 
birth,  he  seldom  failed  to  attend.  He 
often  preferred  their  conversation  to 
that  of  persons  their  superiors  in  rank 
or  information — "  for,"  said  he,  "  they 
are  not  learned  enough  to  enter  into 
argument;  they  only  tell  you  what 
they  know,  which  frequently  you  do 
not  know  yourself."  Though  he  lived 


with  the  great  when  in  Paris,  partly 
from  necessity,  partly  from  inclination, 
yet  their  society  was  noways  neces- 
sary to  his  happiness.  He  flew  as 
soon  as  he  could  from  their  brilliant 
assemblies  to  the  retirement  of  his 
estate,  Avhere  he  found  with  joy,  phi- 
losophy, books,  and  repose.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  people  of  the  country 
in  their  hours  of  leisure,  after  having 
studied  man  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
world  and  the  history  of  nations,  he 
studied  it  in  those  simple  minds  which 
nature  alone  had  taught ;  and  he  found 
something  to  learn  there.  He  con- 
versed cheerfully  with  them  ;  like  So- 
crates, he  drew  out  their  talents  and 
information ;  he  appeared  to  take  as 
much  pleasure  in  their  conversation 
as  in  that  of  the  brilliant  circles  by 
which  he  was  courted  in  the  capital ; 
he  terminated  their  disputes  by  his 
wisdom,  assuaged  their  sufferings  by 
his  beneficence. 

In  society  he  was  uniformly  affable, 
cheerful,  and  considerate.  His  con- 
versation was  light,  agreeable,  and 
instructive,  abounding  with  anecdotes 
of  the  great  number  of  eminent  men 
with  whom  he  had  lived.  Like  his  style 
in  writing,  it  was  brief,  tranchant,  and 
epigrammatic,  full  of  wit  and  observa- 
tion, but  without  a  particle  of  bitter- 
ness or  satire.  In  common  with  all  men 
of  the  highest  class  of  intellect,  ho 
was  totally  devoid  of  envy  or  jealousy. 
None  more  readily  applauded  genius 
or  merit  in  others,  or  was  more  desi- 
rous on  all  occasions  to  bring  it  for- 
ward, and  give  it  the  due  reward. 
No  one  recounted  anecdotes  with  more 
vivacity,  a  happier  effect,  or  less 
tedium.  He  knew  that  the  close  of 
all  such  narratives  contains  in  general 
all  that  is  pleasing  in  them ;  and 
therefore  he  hastened  to  arrive  at  it 
before  the  patience  of  his  hearers 
could  be  exhausted.  He  had  a  per- 
fect horror  at  long  stories.  He 
was  frequently  absent,  and  remained 
in  society  for  some  time  wrapt  in 
thought,  without  speaking ;  but  never 
failed,  on  such  occasions,  to  make 
amends  by  some  unexpected  remark 
or  anecdote,  which  revived  the  lan- 
guishing conversation .  His  mind  was 
full :  no  subject  could  be  mentioned 
on  which  he  was  not  informed ;  but 
he  never  brought  his  knowledge  osten- 
tatiously forward,  and  sought  rather 
to  draw  out  those  around  him,  and 
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lead  the  conversation  so  as  to  make 
others  shine,  than  to  do  so  himself. 

He  was  regular  and  methodical  in 
Ms  lire ;  and  this  arose  not  merely 
from  his  character  and  disposition, 
ftut  t!ie  order  he  had  prescribed  to 
himself  in  his  studies.  Though  cap- 
able c  f  long-continued  effort  and  pro- 
found meditation,  he  never  exhausted 
Ms  strength;  he  uniformly  changed 
the  subject  of  his  labour,  or  book,  to 
some  recreation,  before  feeling  the 
.sensation  of  fatigue.  Temperate  in 
Ms  habits,  serene  and  unruffled  in  his 
mind,  he  enjoyed  a  much  larger  share  of 
happiness  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
men.  He  was  fortunately  married  ; 
had  affectionate  children,  whose  kind- 
ness ind  attentions  solaced  his  de- 
clining years ;  and  his  remarkable 
prudence  and  economy  not  only  pre- 
served him  from  those  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments so  common  to  men  of 
genius,  but  enabled  him  frequently  to 
indulge  the  benevolence  of  his  dispo- 
sition by  splendid  acts  of  generosity. 
He  frequently  said  that  he  had  never 
experienced  a  chagrin  in  life  which 
an  hour's  reading  did  not  dissipate. 
In  his  later  years,  when  his  eyesight 
"was  affected,  he  depended  chiefly  on 
listening  to  reading  aloud,  which 
was  done  alternately  by  his  secretary 
and  one  of  his  daughters.  He  had 
every  thing  which  could  make  life 
happy  ;  an  ample  fortune,  affectionate 
family,  fame  never  contested,  the 
consciousness  of  great  powers  nobly 
applied — "  I  have  never  through  life," 
said  he  in  his  old  age,  u  had  a  cha- 
grin, still  less  an  hour  of  ennui.  I 
waken  in  the  morning  with  a  secret 
pleasure  at  beholding  the  light.  I 
gaze  upon  it  with  a  species  of  ravish- 
ment. All  the  day  I  am  content.  In 
the  e  rening,  when  I  retire  to  rest,  I 
fall  into  a  sort  of  reverie  which  pre- 
vents the  effort  of  thought,  and  I  pass 
the  night  without  once  waking." 

No  man  ever  possessed  a  higher 
-sense  of  the  dignity  of  intellectual 
power,  of  its  great  and  glorious  mis- 
sion, >f  its  superiority  to  all  the  world 
calls  great,  and  of  the  consequent 
jealoi  sy  and  aversion  with  which  it 
is  sur  3  to  be  regarded  by  the  deposi- 
taries of  political  authority.  He  was 
neglected  by  them ;  he  knew  it,  and 
expected  it ;  it  never  gave  him  a  mo- 
ment 3  chagrin.  u  He  was  not  insen- 
sible,1'says  D'Alembert,  "to  glory; 


but  he  had  no   desire   to   win   but 
by  deserving  it.     Never  did  he  at- 
tempt to  enhance  his  reputation  by 
the  underhand    devices    and    secret 
machinations  by  which   second-rate 
men  so  often  strive  to  sustain  their 
literary  fortunes.     Worthy  of  every 
eloge  and  of  every  recompense,  he 
asked  nothing,  and  was  noways  sur- 
prised at  being  forgot.     But  he  had 
courage  enough  in  critical   circum- 
stances to  solicit  the  protection  at 
court  of  men  of  letters  persecuted  and 
unfortunate,   and  he  obtained  their 
restoration  to  favour."    What  a  pic- 
ture of  the  first  man  of  his  age,  living 
in  retirement,  asking  nothing,  noways 
surprised  at  being  forgot !     He  knew 
human  nature  well  who  acted  thus  after 
writing  the  Esprit  des  Loix.     Power 
loves  talent  as  long  as  it  serves  itself, 
when  it  is  useful  but  manageable ;  it 
hates  it  when  it  becomes  its  instructor. 
Self-love  is  gratified  by  the  subservi- 
ence of  genius  in  the  first  case  ;  it  is 
mortified  by  its  superiority  in  the  last. 
But  this  honoured  and  happy  life 
was  drawing  to  a  close.     Shortly  after 
the    publication    of  the   Esprit  des 
Loix,  the  strength  of  Montesquieu 
rapidly  declined ;  it  seemed  as  if  na- 
ture had  been  exhausted  by  that  great 
production.     u  I  had  intended,"  said 
he  in  his  journal,  "  to  give  more  ex- 
tent and  depth  to  some  parts  of  the 
Esprit  des  Loix,  but  I  have  become 
incapable  of  it.     Reading  has  weak- 
ened my  eyes  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
little  light  that  still  remains  to  them, 
is  but  the  dawn  of  the    day  when 
they  will  close  for  ever."    His  anti- 
cipations were    not    long    of   being 
carried   into    effect.      In    February 
1755,  he  was  seized  with  an  inflam- 
matory fever  when    on    a   visit  at 
Paris.     The  utmost  care  and  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  on  him  by  a  num- 
ber of  friends,  especially  the  Due  de 
Nivernois  and   the   Duchesse  d'Ai- 
guillon,  two  of  his  oldest  friends  ;  but 
he  sunk  under  the  malady  at  the  end 
of  thirteen  days.    The  sweetness  of 
his  temper  and  serenity  of  his  dispo- 
sition never  deserted  him  during  this 
illness.     From  the  fir-st  he  was  aware 
of  its  dangerous  nature,  but  not  a 
groan,  a  complaint,  or  a  murmur  ever 
escaped  his  lips.    The  Jesuits  made 
strenuous  endeavours  to  get  posses- 
sion of  him  during  his  last  moments  ; 
but,  though  strongly  impressed  with 
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religions  principle,  he  resisted  all  their 
efforts  to  extract  from  him  a  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  their  peculiar  tenets. 
"I  have  always  respected  religion," 
said  he  ;  "  the  morality  of  the  Gospel 
is  the  noblest  gift  ever  bestowed  by 
God  on  man."  The  Jesuits  strenu- 
ously urged  him  to  put  into  their 
hands  a  corrected  copy  of  the  Let- 
tres  Persanes,  in  which  he  had  ex- 
punged the  passages  having  an  irre- 
ligious tendency,  but  he  refused  to 
give  it  to  them ;  but  he  gave  the  copy 
to  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  and 
Madame  Dupre  de  StMaur,  Avho  were 
in  the  apartment,  with  instructions  for 
its  publication,  saying,  "  I  will  sacri- 
fice every  thing  to  religion,  but  no- 
thing to  the  Jesuits."  Shortly  after 
lie  received  extreme  unction  from  the 
hands  of  the  curd  of  the  parish.  "  Sir," 
said  the  priest,  "you  now  feel  how 
great  is  God."  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
u  and  how  little  man."  These  were 
his  last  words.  He  died  on  the  10th 
of  February  1755. 

Montesquieu  left  a  great  number  of 
manuscripts  and  notes ;  but  they 
were  in  so  incomplete  a  state,  that  a 
few  detached  fragments  only  have 
been  deemed  fit  for  publication.  He 
had  written  a  journal  of  his  travels, 
and  in  particular  a  set  of  u  Notes  on 
England,"  which  would  have  been  of 
much  value  had  they  been  worked 
up  to  a  mature  form ;  but  death  in- 
terrupted him  when  he  was  only  in  the 
commencement  of  that  great  under- 
taking. He  had  begun  a  history  of 
France  under  Louis  XL,  which  is  still 
extant,  though  very  little  progress 
was  made  in  the  work.  The  introduc- 
tion, containing  a  sketch  of  the  state 
of  Europe  at  that  period,  is  said  to 
equal  the  most  brilliant  picture  left 
by  his  immortal  hand.  It  is  written 
in  the  terse,  epigrammatic  style  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  its  author ;  and 
a  few  striking  expressions  preserved 
by  those  who  have  had  access  to  the 
manuscript,  will  convey  an  idea  of 
what  the  work  would  have  been. 
"  He  saw  only,"  said  he,  "  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  the  com- 
mencement of  vengeance."  Termi- 
nating a  parallel  of  Louis  XI.  and 
"Richelieu,  which  he  drew  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  latter,  he  ob- 
served, "  He  made  the  monarch  play 
the  second  part  in  the  monarchy,  but 
the  first  in  Europe — he  lowered  the 


king,  but  he  raised  the  kingdom." 
These  and  similar  expressions  are  in 
Montesquieu's  peculiar  and  nervous 
style,  and  they  prove  that  the  work 
would  have  contained,  if  completed,, 
many  brilliant  passages  ;  but  they  do 
not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
history  itself  would  have  been  of  much 
value.  There  is  nothing  more  danger- 
ous to  an  historian  than  great  powers 
of  epigrammatic  expression  ;  it  almost 
inevitably  leads  to  the  sacrifice  of 
truth  and  candour  to  point  and  anti- 
thesis. It  is  well  for  Tacitus  that  we 
have  not  the  other  side  of  his  story 
recounted  by  a  writer  of  equal  power, 
but  less  party  spirit  and  force  of  ex  - 
pression.  In  truth,  it  is  probable  the 
world  has  not  lost  much  by  Montes- 
quieu's numerous  unpublished  manu- 
scripts having  been  left  in  an  incom- 
plete state.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
writing  of  romances,  or  the  annals  of 
human  events,  but  there  is  a  very  early 
limit  to  the  production  of  original 
ideas,  even  to  the  greatest  intellects  ; 
to  Plato,  Bacon,  Newton,  Smith,  or 
Montesquieu,  they  are  given  only  in 
a  limited  number.  Hence  their  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  same  thoughts, 
when  their  writings  become  volumi- 
nous. Montesquieu  has  done  enough ; 
his  mission  to  man  has  been  amply 
fulfilled. 

In  common  with  other  men  whose 
thoughts  have  made  a  great  and  wide- 
spread impression  on  mankind,  the 
originality  and  value  of  Montesquieu's 
conceptions  cannot  be  rightly  appreci- 
ated by  subsequent  ages.  That  is  the 
consequence  of  their  very  originality 
and  importance.  They  have  sunk  so 
deep,  and  spread  so  far  among  man- 
kind, that  they  have  become  common 
and  almost  trite.  Like  the  expressions 
of  Shakspeare,  Gray,  or  Milton,  they 
have  become  household  words ;  on 
reading  his  works,  we  are  astonished 
to  find  how  vast  a  proportion  of  our  ha- 
bitual thoughts  and  expressions  have 
sprung  from  that  source.  This,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  a  reproach  to  an 
author,  is  his  highest  commendation  ; 
it  demonstrates  at  once  the  impression 
his  thoughts  have  made  on  mankind. 
If  we  would  discover  the  step  a  great 
man  has  made,  we  must  recur  to  the 
authors  in  the  same  line  who  have 
preceded  him,  and  then  the  change 
appears  great  indeed.  The  highest 
praise  which  can  be  bestowed  on  an 
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author  of  original  thought,  is  to  say, 
that  his  ideas  were  unknown  to  the 
authors  who  preceded,  trite  with  those 
who  followed  him. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Mon- 
tesquieu's   thoughts,    is    the    tracing 
the  operation  of  j_eneral  and  lasting 
causes  on  human  affairs.     Before  his 
time,  the  march  of  political  or  social 
events  was  ascribed  by  divines  to  the 
immediate  and  direct  agency  of  the 
Deity  guiding  human  actions,  as  a 
general  moves  an  army ;  by  men  of 
the  world,  to  chance,  or  the  master- 
ing influence  of  individual  energy  and 
talert.     Bossuet  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  eminent  of  the  former 
class.  Voltaire  brought  the  doctrines 
of  -the  latter  to  their  highest  perfection. 
In  opposition  to  both,  Montesquieu 
strenuously  asserted  the  operation  of 
general    laws,   emanating    doubtless 
originally  from  the  institutions  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  man  is  placed  in  society,  but 
acting  at  subsequent  periods  through 
the  instrumentality  of  free  agents,  and 
of  permanent  and  lasting  operation  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.    Machiavel  had 
frequently  got  sight  of  this  sublime 
theory  in  his  political  writings ;  and 
in  his  Discorsi  on  Eoman  History, 
many  of  the  most  profound  observa- 
tions ever  made  by  man  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  human  mind  under  free  in- 
stitutions, and  of  the  corresponding 
effects  of  similar  principles  of  action 
in  the  republics  of  antiquity,  and  of 
thoso  of  Italy  in  modern  times,  are 
to  be,  found.    But  it  was  Montesquieu 
•who  first  carried  out  the  doctrine  to 
its  full  extent,  and  traced  its  opera- 
tion through  an  infinity  of  historical 
events  and  political  institutions.   It  is 
to  the  success  with  which  he  has  done 
this,  and  t^e  combined  philosophical 
depth    and   grasp   of  details    which 
his  writings  exhibit,  that  his  colos- 
sal reputation  has  been  owing.    He 
had  prodigious  acquaintance  with  in- 
dividual facts,  united  to  the  power 
of  classifying  them  under  their  proper 
heads,  and  deducing  from  them  their 
general  and  common  principles.   Like 
the  steam-engine,  he  could,  by  turns, 
turn  a  thread  round  a  spindle,  and 
elevate  a  seventy-four  in  the  air.   He 
was  the  Kepler  of  science ;  like  the 
immortal  German,  he  had  made  eighty 
thousand  observations  in  the  social 


world  ;  but,  like  him,  he  could  deduce 
the  few  laws  of  national  advance  or 
decline  from  the  regular  irregularity 
of  their  motion. 

The  expression,  Esprit  des  Loix, 
selected  as  the  title  of  Montesquieu's 
great  work,  was  not  happily  chosen. 
What  he  meant  was  not  the  Spirit 
of  Laws,  but  the  causes  from  which 
laws  have  arisen  ;  the  u  Leges   Lc~ 
gum"  as  Cicero  said,  to  which  they 
were  owing,   and  from  which  they 
had  sprung.     He  ascribed  very  little 
influence  to   human    institutions    in 
moulding  the  character  or  determining 
the  felicity  of  man.     On  the  contrary, 
he  thought  that  these  institutions  were 
in  general  an  effect,  not  a  cause.    He 
conceived  that  they  arose,  in  every 
country,  from  something  peculiar  in 
the  race  from  which  the  nature  de- 
scended, or  the  climate,  employments, 
or  mode  of  earning   subsistence  to 
which  it  was  chained  in  subsequent 
times  by  the  physical  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  placed.     A  certain 
type  or  character  was  imprinted  pn 
every  people,  either  by  the  ineradi- 
cable influence  of  blood,  which  de- 
scends to  the  remotest  generations, 
or  the  not  less  irremovable  effect  cf 
external  and  physical  circumstances 
which  attaches  to  them  through  all 
ages.     It  was  this  blood  and  those 
circumstances  which  formed  the  na- 
tional character,  and  through  it,  in 
the  course  of  generations,   moulded 
the  national  customs  and  institution?. 
Such  customs   and  institutions  were 
those  which,  having  been  framed  by 
necessity,   or  the  dictates  of  expe- 
dience,   according    to    the    circum- 
stances in  which  each  people  were 
placed,  were  best  adapted  to  their 
temper  and  situation.    True  wisdom 
consisted  not  in  altering  but  following 
out  the  spirit  of  existing  laws  and 
customs  ;    and,  in  his  own  words — 
"  No  nation  ever  yet  rose  to  lasting 
greatness  but  from  institutions  in  con- 
formity to  its  spirit."    No  calamities 
were  so  great  or  irremediable  as  those 
which  arose  from  disregarding  the 
separate  characters  stamped  on  the 
different  races  and  nations  of  men  by 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  or  seeking 
to  force  upon  one  people  or  one  race 
the    institutions  which  have    arisen 
among,  and  are  adapted  to,  another. 
Such  are  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  run  through  Montesquieu'* 
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the  elucidation  of  his  fame  after  his  death,  and  ihe  ne- 
glect which  his  writings  for  long  expe- 
rienced in  France,  are  to  be  ascribed. 


writings,  and  to 

which  he  devoted  the  fifteen  best  years 
of  his  life.  It  will  readily  be  per- 
ceived that  they  are  entirely  at  va- 
riance with  the  whole  doctrines  of  the 
French  philosophers  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which 
were  practically  enforced  and  carried 
into  effect  in  their  great  Revolution. 
With  them  institutions  were  every 
thing ;  national  character,  descent, 
employment,  or  physical  circum- 
stances, nothing.  All  mankind  would 
be  the  same  if  they  only  enjoyed  the 
same  liberty,  laws,  and  institutions. 
The  differences  observable  among 
them  were  entirely  the  result  of  the 
different  governments  forced  upon 
men,  in  various  stages  of  their  pro- 
gress, by  the  tyranny  of  kings,  the 
force  of  conquest,  or  the  machinations 
of  priests.  One  frame  of  institutions, 
one  code  of  laws,  one  set  of  govern- 
ment maxims,  were  adapted  for  all 
the  world,  and  if  practically  acted 
upon  would  every  where  produce  the 
same  pure  and  upright  character  in 
the  people.  Vice  and  wickedness 
•were  the  hateful  effect  of  aristocratic 
pride,  kingly  lusts,  or  sacerdotal  delu- 
sion ;  the  human  heart  was  naturally 
innocent,  and  bent  only  upon  virtue ; 
when  the  debasing  influence  of  these 
corrupters  of  men  was  removed,  it 
would  universally  resume  its  natural 
direction.  Hence  the  maxim  of 
Robespierre — u  Le  peuple  est  toujours 
ban,  le  magistrat  toujours  corruptible." 
Hence  the  readiness  with  which  the 
constitution  -  mongers  at  Paris  set 
themselves  to  prepare  skeletons  of 
government  for  all  nations,  and  their 
universal  identity  with  that  originally 
cast  during  the  fervour  of  the  Revo- 
lution for  the  Great  Nation.  Hence 
also,  it  maybe  added,  their  experienced 
evils,  short  duration,  and  universal 
sweeping  away,  within  a  few  years, 
before  the  accumulated  suffering  and 
iiroused  indignation  of  mankind. 

It  was  owing  to  this  fundamental 
variance  between  the  doctrines  of 
Montesquieu  and  those  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  contemporaries,  and  nearly 
the  whole  generation  which  succeeded 
him,  that  the  comparative  obscurity  of 


When  we  contemplate  the  profound 
nature  of  his  thoughts,  the  happy 
terseness  and  epigrammatic  force  of 
his  expressions,  and  the  great  early 
fame  which  his  writings  acquired, 
nothing  appears  more  extraordinary 
than  the  subsequent  neglect  into  which, 
for  above  half  a  century  after  his  death, 
he  fell.*  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Helve- 
tius,  Condorcet,  Turgot,  and  the  En- 
cyclopedists, were  then  at  the  acme 
of  their  reputation ;  and  their  doctrines 
as  to  the  natural  innocence  of  man, 
and  the  universal  moulding  of  human 
character  by  political  institutions,  not 
of  political  institutions  by  human 
character,  were  too  much  at  variance 
with  Montesquieu's  deductions  and 
conclusions  to  admit  of  their  coex- 
isting together.  The  experience 
of  the  Revolution,  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  however,  erelong  spread  a 
doubt  among  many  thinking  men, 
whether  these  doctrines  were  in 
reality  as  well  founded  as  they  were 
universally  represented  to  be  by  the 
philosophers  of  the  preceding  age. 
Napoleon,  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  their  erroneous  nature,  had 
a  high  admiration  for  Montesquieu, 
and  frequently  quoted  his  sen- 
timents. But  still  the  opposite  set 
of  opinions,  diffused  over  the  world 
with  the  tricolor  flag,  maintain  their 
ground  with  the  great  majority  even 
of  well-informed  men,  at  least  in  all 
republican  states  and  constitutional 
monarchies.  The  policy  of  England 
in  encouraging  the  revolutions  of 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the 
South  American  republics,  has,  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  been  mainly 
founded  on  the  principle,  that  institu- 
tions similar  to  those  of  Britain  may 
with  safety  be  transferred  to  other 
states,  and  that  it  is  among  them 
alone  that  we  are  to  look  for  durable 
alliances  or  cordial  support.  The 
wretched  fate  of  all  the  countries, 
strangers  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 
who  have  been  cursed  with  these 
alien  constitutions,  whether  in  the 
Spanish  or  Italian  Peninsulas,  or  the 


*  "  There  is  no  one  now  thinks  of  reading  Montesquieu,"  said  the  Marquis  of 
Mirabeau,  author  of  IS  Ami  des  Hommes,  and  a  distinguished  economist,  to  the  King 
of-Sweden,  in  1772,  at' Paris. — See  Biog.  Univ.  xxix.  89. 
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South  American  states — the  jealous 
spirit  and  frequent  undisguised  hos- 
tility of  America — the  total  failure  of 
English  institutions  in  Ireland,  have 
had  no  effect  with  the  great  majority 
of  men  in  this  country,  in  rooting  out 
these  fatal  errors.  More  than  one 
generation,  it  is  apparent,  must  de- 
scend to  their  graves  before  they  are 
fairly  expelled  from  general  thought 
by  experience  and  suffering.  So  ob- 
stinately do  men  cling  to  doctrines, 
which  are  flattering  to  human  vanity, 
in  opposition  alike  to  the  dictates  of 
wisdom  and  the  lessons  of  experience ; 
and  so  true  in  all  ages  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
that  pride  is  the  last  sin  which  can 
be  c  Dnquered  in  the  human  heart. 

One  remarkable  instance  will  illus- 
trate, the  manner  in  which  Montes- 
quieu supported  the  opposite  prin- 
ciples, that  institutions  are  moulded 
by  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
nations,  not  the  moulders  of  them.  It 
is  yell  known  that  primogeniture, 
though  neither  the  law  of  succession 
in  tiie  Roman  empire,  nor  originally 
of  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  in 
whom  the  allodial  customs  at  first 
gem  rally  prevailed,  came  to  be  uni- 
versally introduced  with  the  feudal 
system,  and  the  thorough  establish- 
ment of  a  military  aristocracy  in 
every  country  of  Europe.  But,  strange 
to  say,  there  are  some  places  where 
the  rule  is  just  the  reverse,  and  the 
youngest  son  succeeds  to  the  whole 
movable  estate  of  the  father,  as  is 
still  the  custom  of  some  boroughs 
in  England.*  Montesquieu  ascribes, 
and  apparently  with  reason,  these 
opposite  rules  of  succession  to  a  simi- 
lar reeling  of  expedience  and  necessity 
in  the  different  circumstances  in 
tvhioh  the  same  race  of  Northmen 
wer>3  placed  in  different  periods  of 
then-  progress.  The  succession  of  the 
youigest  son  to  the  father's  estate 
was  the  bequest  of  the  patriarchal 
ages,  when  the  youngest  son  generally 
remained  last  at  home  with  his  aged 
part  nt,  his  elder  brothers  having  pre- 
vioi  sly  hived  off  with  their  herds  and 


flocks.  He  therefore  naturally  suc- 
ceeded to  the  movables  of  which  he 
was  alone  in  possession,  jointly  with 
his  father,  at  the  hitter's  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  descent  of 
the  whole  landed  estate  to  the  eldest 
son,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  was  naturally 
suggested   by  the    settlement  of   a 
brave    and    martial    race    of    con- 
querors in  extensive  districts  gained 
by  their  valour,    and    which    could 
be  maintained  only  in  the  lands  they 
had  won  by  the  sword.     To  divide 
the  estate  in  such  circumstances  of 
peril,  was  to  expose  it  to  certain  de- 
struction;  unity  of  operation  in  all 
its  forms,  one  head,  one  castle,  was 
as  indispensable  as   one  general  to 
an  army,  or  one  sovereign  to  a  king- 
dom.     The  old  maxim,  "  divide  et 
inipera,"  was  universally  felt  to  be  of 
fearful  application.    Empires,  duchies, 
principalities,      earldoms,     baronies, 
private  estates,  could  alone  be  pre- 
served entire,  amidst  the  general  hos- 
tility with  which  all  were  surrounded, 
by  descending  to  a  single  occupant. 
That    occupant    was    naturally    the 
eldest  son,  the  first-born  of  the  family, 
the  first  who  arrived  at  man's  estate, 
and  the  most  capable  on  that  account 
to  render  the  necessary  protection  to 
its  various  members  and  dependants. 
Hence  the  general  establishment  of 
the  law  of  primogeniture  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.     And  for  a  simi- 
lar reason,  when  the  necessity  which 
at  first  occasioned  this  general  devia- 
tion from  the  feelings  of  equal  affec- 
tion to  offspring  \vas  removed  by  the 
establishment  of  regular  government, 
and  general  security,  and  the  spread 
of  commerce,  with  the  necessity  of 
capital  to  fit  out  sons  and  daughters, 
had  been  generally  felt,  this  custom 
was  silently  abrogated  at  least  in  the 
commercial  ana  middle  classes,  and  a 
division  of  the  succession,  whether  in 
land  or  money,   into    nearly    equal 
parts,  very  generally  took  place. 

It  may  readily  be  inferred  from 
these  observations,  that  the  doctrines 
of  Montesquieu,  as  to  the  moulding 


*  This  is  still  the  case  in  some  parts  of  England,  according  to  the  custom  called 
Borough- English,  Blackstone,  ii.  93.  Duhalde  mentions  that  a  similar  rule  of  de- 
scent prevails  among  some  of  the  Tartar  tribes  whom  he  visited  on  the  frontiers 
of  China :  a  curious  indication  of  the  justice  of  Montesquieu's  speculation  as  to  its 
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of  institutions  by  external  circum- 
stances, and  the  character  of  nations, 
not  of  the  character  of  nations  by 
institutions  and  forms  of  government, 
is  one  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
not  merely  to  speculative  philosophers, 
but  practical  statesmen.  In  truth,  it 
is  the  question  of  questions  ;  the  one 
thing  needful  to  be  understood  both 
by  the  leaders  of  thought  and  the 
rulers  of  men.  Unless  correct  and 
rational  views  are  entertained  on  this 
subject,  internal  legislation  will  be 
perpetually  at  fault,  external  policy 
in  a  false  direction.  Reform  will  de- 
generate into  revolution,  conquest  into 
desolation.  The  greatest  calamities, 
both  social  and  foreign,  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  last  half  century, 
have  arisen  from  a  neglect  of  the 
maxims  of  Montesquieu,  as  to  the 
indelible  influence  of  race  and  exter- 
nal circumstances  on  human  character, 
and  the  adoption  in  their  stead  of  the 
doctrines  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
on  the  paramount  influence  of  poli- 
tical institutions  and  general  educa- 
tion on  human  felicity.  Our  policy, 
both  social  and  foreign,  is  still  mainly 
founded  on  the  latter  basis.  If  Mon- 
tesquieu's principles  as  to  no  nation 
ever  arriving  at  durable  greatness 
but  by  institutions  in  harmony  with 
its  spirit  and  origin,  had  been  gene- 
rally adopted,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  originated  in  the  Anglo  and 
American  mania,  and  the  desire  to 
transplant  English  institutions  in  to  the 
soil  of  France,  would  never  have  taken 
place.  Had  the  same  views  prevailed 
in  the  British  Cabinet,  the  iniquitous 
support  of  the  revolt  of  the  South 
American  colonies  in  1821  and  1822, 
and  the  insidious  encouragement  of 
the  ruinous  revolutions  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  during  the  Carlist  war, 
would  not  have  stained  the  honour  of 
England,  and  ruined  the  prospects  of 
the  Peninsula.  Had  they  pervaded 
the  British  community,  the  two  fatal 
mistakes  of  policy  in  our  time,  the 
sudden  emancipation  of  the  negro 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
unloosing  all  the  bonds  of  government 
in  Ireland,  by  the  transplantation  of 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  and  the 
tempered  freedom  of  England,  into 
the  midst  of  the  Celtic  blood  and 
semi-barbarous  passions  of  Ireland, 
would  never  have  been  committed. 
The  great  question  at  issue,  in  short, 


between  Montesquieu  and  the  Ency- 
clopedists, as  to  whether  man  is 
moulded  by  institutions,  or  institutions 
by  man,  js  the  fundamental  question, 
not  only  speculative,  but  practical,  of 
the  age ;  and  without  correct  ideas  on 
which,  internal  legislation  and  exter- 
nal policy  are  equally  certain  to  be 
precipitated  into  error,  and  benevo- 
lence itself  to  become  the  parent  of 
unbounded  calamities. 

And  yet,  if  the  matter  be  consider- 
ed dispassionately,  and  without  the 
disturbing  influence  of  human  pride 
and  democratic  ambition,  which  have 
obscured  the  visions  of  three  genera- 
tions of  the  ablest  men  in  Europe,  it 
seems  extraordinary  how  any  doubt 
could  ever  have  been  entertained  on 
the  subject.  What  are  laws  and  in- 
stitutions but  the  work  of  men,  the 
concentration  of  the  national  will  in 
times  past,  or  at  the  present  moment  ? 
If  so,  how  could  they  have  arisen  but 
from  the  will  of  the  people  ?  It  is 
only  removing  the  difficulty  a  step 
further  back  to  say,  as  has  so  often  been 
done,  that  they  were  imposed,  not  by 
the  will  of  the  nation,  but  by  the 
power  of  the  tyrants  who  had  oppress- 
ed, or  the  priests  who  had  deluded 
it.  For  who  were  these  tyrants  or 
these  priests?  Not  one  in  twenty 
thousand  to  the  whole  community. 
If  they  were  empowered  and  enabled 
to  impose  arbitrary  or  debasing  insti- 
tutions, it  must  have  been  because 
the  immense  majority  devolved  to 
them  the  task ;  because,  conscious  of 
inability  to  govern  themselves,  or 
wanting  the  inclination  to  do  so,  they 
willingly  resigned  themselves  to  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  others.  The 
Czar  at  St  Petersburg,  the  Sultaun  at 
Constantinople,  the  Emperor  at  Pekin, 
reign  just  as  much  by  the  national 
will,  and  in  a  manner  just  as  conform- 
able to  the  national  wish,  as  the  Con- 
suls of  Rome,  the  Committee  of  Public 
Salvation  at  Paris,  or  the  present  con- 
stitutional Monarchs  of  France  or 
England.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that 
when  the  people  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  administration,  or  displeased 
with  the  sovereign,  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  dispatching  him.  The 
twisting  of  a  sash  round  the  neck 
in  Russia,  the  bowstring  in  Constan- 
tinople or  Ispahan,  are  very  effectual 
monitors — fully  as  much  so  as  a  hos- 
tile Parliamentary  majority  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  or  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  In  a  word,  government  in 
•every  country  being  conducted  by  the 
few  over  the  many,  by  the  hundreds 
over  the  hundred  thousands,  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  that  the  administra- 
tion or  institutions  can  be,  for  any 
length  of  time,  at  variance  with  the 
.general  will ;  because,  if  it  was,  it 
would  not  be  submitted  to.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  despotic  and  tyrannical  in 
the  highest  degree,  but  that  is  no  in- 
dication that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
general  will ;  it  is  only  an  indication 
that  the  general  will  is  to  be  slaves — 
no  unusual  occurrence  among  men. 

This  fundamental  principle  of  Mon- 
tesquieu as  to  the  perpetual  and  in- 
eradicable influence  of  race,  climate, 
and  physical  circumstances,  in  forming 
national  character,  and  moulding  na- 
tion al  institutions,  is  unquestionably 
the  true  doctrine  on  the  subject, 
though  probably  several  generations 
mittt  pass  away,  and  an  incalculable 
amount  of  suffering  be  endured  by 
mankind,  before  it  is  generally  admit- 
ted. Coupled  with  the  cardinal  point 
of  the  Christian  faith,  the  inherent 
and  universal  corruption  of  the  human 
heart,  it  forms  the  only  foundation  of 
a  Falutary  or  durable  government. 
Decisive  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  revolutionary  party, 
all  the  world  over,  maintain  directly 
the  reverse ;  viz.  that  free  political 
institutions,  and  general  education, 
are  all  in  all ;  and  that,  if  established, 
the  native  virtue  of  the  human  heart 
affords  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  gen- 
eral happiness.  Montesquieu's  prin- 
ciples lead  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
reform  and  amelioration  of  existing 
institutions,  to  be  either  durable  or 
beneficial,  must  be  moulded  on  the 
old  precedents,  and  deviate  as  little 
as  may  be,  and  that  only  from  obvi- 
ous necessity  or  expedience,  from 
them.  They  utterly  repudiate  all 
transplantation  of  constitutions,  or  for- 
cing upon  one  people  the  institutions 
or  privileges  of  another.  They  point  to 
experience  as  the  great  and  only  sure 
guide  in  social  or  political  change, 
an<l  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  it 
.alone  can  tell  what  has  been  found 
to  be  suitable  to  the  circumstances, 
and  adapted  to  the  character  and 
wjints,  of  the  nation  among  whom  it 
has  taken  place.  It  is  not  that  our 
ancestors  were  in  the  least  wiser  than 
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we  are;  doubtless  they  did  many 
foolish  things,  as  we  do.  It  is  that 
time  has  consigned  their  foolish  things, 
whether  laws  or  measures,  to  the 
grave ;  and  nothing  has  descended  to 
our  time  but  those  institutions  which 
have  been  found  to  be  beneficial  in 
their  tendency.  The  portions  of  our 
present  legislation  which  are  suitable 
to  the  country,  will  in  like  manner 
descend  to  posterity,  and  the  folly 
and  absurdity  will  in  a  few  genera- 
tions be  heard  of  no  more. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that 
the  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  llo- 
mains  is  a  more  complete,  and  in  some 
respects  profound  work,  than  the 
Esprit  des  Loix.  A  few  quotations 
will  justify,  it  is  thought,  this  high 
eulogium — 

"The  circumstance  of  all  others  which 
contributed  most  to  the  ultimate  great- 
ness of  Rome,  was  the  long-continued 
wars  in  Avhich  its  people  were  early  in- 
volved. The  Italian  people  had  no 
machines  for  conducting  sieges  ;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  as  the  soldiers  every 
where  served  without  pay,  it  was  im- 
possible to  retain  them  long  before  a 
fortified  town;  thus  few  of  their  wars 
were  decisive.  They  fought  for  the 
pillage  of  a  camp,  or  the  booty  of  the 
fields,  after  which  victors  and  vanquished 
retired  alike  into  their  respective  cities. 
It  was  this  circumstance  which  occa- 
sioned the  long  resistance  of  the  Italian 
cities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Romans  in  their  endeavours 
to  subjugate  them ;  it  was  that  which 
gave  them  victories  which  did  not  en- 
ervate, and  conquests  which  left  them 
their  poverty.  Had  they  rapidly  con- 
quered the  neighbouring  cities,  they 
would  have  arrived  at  their  decline  be- 
fore the  days  of  Pyrrhus,  of  the  Gauls, 
and  of  Hannibal ;  and,  following  the 
destiny  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world, 
they  would  too  quickly  have  gone  through 
the  transition  from  poverty  to  riches, 
and  from  riches  to  corruption." — C.  1. 

"What  a  subject  for  reflection  is  pre- 
sented in  this  single  paragraph !  Rome, 
without  any  knowledge  of  siege  equip- 
age, thrown  in  the  midst  of  the  Italian 
states  bristling  with  strongholds ;  and 
slowly  learning,  during  centuries  of  in- 
decisive, and  often  calamitous  contests, 
that  military  art  by  which  she  was  af- 
terwards to  subdue  the  world!  It  was 
in  like  manner,  in  the  long,  bloody, 
and  nearly  balanced  contests  of  tho 
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Grecian  republics  with  each  other,  that 
the  discipline  was  learned  which  gave 
Alexander  and  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx the  empire  of  Asia ;  and  in  the  pro- 
tracted struggles  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
first  with  each  other  in  the  Heptarchy, 
and  then  with  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
mans in  defence  of  their  coasts,  that 
the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  energy 
and  perseverance  which  have  given  the 
British  race  their  present  eminence  and 
dominion  among  men. 

"  It  has  been  often  observed,"  says 
Montesquieu,  "  that  our  armies  gene- 
rally melt  away  under  the  fatigue  of 
the  soldiers,  while  those  of  tho  Romans 
never  failed  to  preserve  their  health  by 
it.  The  reason  is,  that  their  fatigues 
were  continued;  whereas  our  soldiers 
are  destroyed  by  passing  from  a  life  of 
almost  total  inactivity  to  one  of  vehe- 
ment exertion — the  thing  of  all  others 
most  destructive  to  health.  Not  only 
were  the  Roman  soldiers  accustomed, 
during  war,  to  incessant  marching  and 
fortifying  of  the  camps,  but  in  peace 
they  were  daily  trained  to  the  same 
active  habits.  They  were  all  habitua- 
ted to  the  military  step,  that  is,  to  go 
twenty  miles,  and  sometimes  twenty- 
four,  in  five  hours.  They  did  this  bear- 
ing burdens  of  sixty  pounds.  They 
were  daily  trained  to  run  and  leap  with 
their  whole  equipment  on  ;  in  their  ordi- 
nary drills  the  swords,  javelins,  and  ar- 
rows were  of  a  weight  double  of  that 
used  in  war,  and  the  exercises  were 
continued." — C.  2. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
passage  both  explains  much  of  the 
astonishing  conquests  of  the  Roman 
legions,  and  furnishes  ample  subject 
for  reflection  to  a  modern  observer. 
The  constant  employment  of  these 
troops  in  the  construction  of  great 
public  works,  as  highways,  bridges, 
harbours,  or  the  like,  was  at  once  the 
best  security  for  the  health  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  circumstance,  of  all 
others,  which  rendered  their  main- 
tenance tolerable  to  the  people.  If 
we  examine  the  inscriptions  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  where  Roman 
remains  are  to  be  met  with,  we  shall 
find  that  they  were  raised  by  the  hands 
of  the  legions.  It  was  their  persevering 
and  incessant  toil  which  formed  the 
magnificent  highways,  which,  emana- 
ting from  the  Roman  Forum,  extend- 
ed to  the  furthest  extremity  of  the 
empire.  The  prodigious  labour  required 
for  these  great  undertakings  ;  the  vast 


bridges  and  viaducts  which  required 
to  be  constructed  ;  the  mountains  to 
be  levelled ;  morasses  and  valleys  to- 
be  filled  up,  habituated  the  legionary 
soldiers  to  such  an  amount  of  daily 
labour,  that  their  engaging   in   the 
fatigues  of  a  campaign  was  felt  rather 
as  a  recreation  than  a  burden.  Hence, 
the  dreadful  sickness  which  in  modern 
armies  invariably  attends  the  com- 
mencement of  a  campaign,  and  in 
general  halves  its  numerical  strength 
before    a    sword    has   been    drawn, 
was  for  the  most  part  unknown,  and 
hence,  too,  the  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments performed  by  small  bodies  of 
these  iron  veterans.     How  great  the 
difference  in  modern  times,  where  the 
naval  and  military  forces  are  every 
where  kept  up  during  peace  in  almost 
total  idleness ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  they  are  at  once  an  eyesore  to 
the  citizens  whose  substance  they  con- 
sume in  what  is  deemed  useless  os- 
tentation, and  are  deprived  of  half 
their  numerical  strength,  and  more 
than  half  their  efficiency,  on  first  en- 
gaging in  the  fatigues  of  real  warfare. 
No  province  hails  the  arrival  of  a 
modern  division  of  troops,  no  sea- 
port longs  for  the  presence  of  a  man- 
of-war,  as  the  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment of  great  and  beneficent  pacific 
undertakings,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Roman  empire.    Of  what  incalculable 
use  might  the  British  navy  be,  if  even 
a  part  of  it  was  employed  in  trans- 
porting the  hundred  thousand  colo- 
nists who  annually  seek  in  our  dis- 
tant possessions,  or  in  the  American 
States,  that  profitable  market  for  their 
industry,  which  they  cannot  find  amidst 
our  crowded  manufactories  at  home  ? 
And  this  is  an  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  reflections  of  Montes- 
quieu, though  made  in  reference  only 
to  the  Roman  empire,  are  in  truth 
applicable  to  all  ages  and  countries  ; 
as  the  parables  in  the  Gospels,  though 
delivered  only  to  the  fishermen  of 
Judea,  contain  the  rules  of  conduct 
for  the  human  race  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Regarding  the  comparative  causes 
of  corruption  in  a  military  and  com- 
mercial state,  Montesquieu  makes  the 
following  observation.  Let  him  that 
feels  it  not  applicable  to  this  nation 
and  ourselves,  throw  the  first  stone:— 
"  Carthage  having  become  richer 
than  Rome,  was  also  more  corrupted. 
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For  this  reason,  while  at  Rome  public 
employments  were  chiefly  awarded  to 
ability  and  virtue,  and  conferred  no  ad- 
vuntage,  but  a  greater  share  of  fatigues 
to  be  endured,  and  dangers  incurred, 
every  thing  which  the  public  had  to 
bestow  was  sold  at  Carthage,  and  every 
service  rendered  by  individuals  was  paid 
by  the  state.  The  tyranny  of  a  prince 
does  not  bring  a  despotic  state  nearer 
its  ruin  than  indifference  to  the  public 
good  does  a  republic.  The  advantage 
of  a  free  state  consists  in  this,  that  its 
r 3 venues  are  in  general  better  admi- 
nistered; and  even  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  it  has  at  first  the  advantage  of  not 
being  governed  by  court  favourites.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  corrupting  power 
iii  a  democracy,  when  once  brought  into 
action,  erelong  becomes  more  dissol- 
A  ing  than  in  a  despotism ;  for  instead  of 
I  aying  court  merely  to  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  prince,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  provide  for  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  multitude  who  have  a 
share  in  political  power.  All  is  then 
lost.  The  laws  are  eluded  in  a  more 
dangerous  manner  than  by  the  violence 
of  a  despot ;  for  they  are  so  by  the 
interests  of  the  changing  many,  not  the 
passions  of  one,  whose  position  at  the 
head  of  the  state  being  fixed  and  un- 
changeable, gives  him  a  lasting  interest 
in  its  preservation." — C.  4. 

How  many  reflections  does  this 
passage,  written  in  France  above  a 
'•jentuiy  ago,  awaken  in  the  breast  of 
a  British  citizen  at  this  time  ! — "  Si 
xnonumentum  qiueris,  circumspice ! " 
So  true  it  is,  that  real  political  truth 
belongs  to  no  age  or  locality — "  non 
alia  Romse,  alia  Athenis ; "  it  is  of 
eternal  application,  and  is  destined  to 
receive  confirmation  from  the  expe- 
rience of  men,  and  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, to  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  Powers, "  says  Montesquieu, 
"  which  owe  their  greatness  to  com- 
merce, may  exist  long  in  mediocrity, 
but  their  grandeur  can  never  be  of  long 
duration.  The  reason  is,  that  they  rise 
to  greatness  -by  little  and  little,  with- 
out any  one  being  aware  of  their 
growth,  as  they  have  done  nothing 
which  attracts  attention,  awakens 
alarm,  or  indicates  their  power.  But 
when  it  has  risen  to  that  point,  that 
no  one  can  avoid  seeing  it,  all  the  sur- 
rounding nations  secretly  endeavour  to 
deprive  the  great  commercial  state  of 
advantages  which  they  all  envy,  and 
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which  have  taken  them,  as  it  were,  by 
surprise." — C.  4. 


Few  persons  who  contemplate  the 
present  state  of  the  British  empire, 
its  astonishing  rise  to  greatness  in  the 
space  of  less  than  a  century — the  ge- 
neral, it  may  be  said  universal 
jealousy  with  which  it  is  regarded, 
and  the  perilous  pinnacle  on  which  it 
now  stands,  will  deny  the  justice  of 
this  observation.  May  the  remark, 
as  to  the  short  duration  of  power 
founded  on  such  a  basis,  not  receive  an 
additional,  and  even  more  memorable 
confirmation  in  ourselves !  But  one 
thing  is  perfectly  clear.  This  remark 
indicates  the  impossibility  of  conciliat- 
ing the  adjoining  and  poorer  states- 
while  our  commercial  superiority  con- 
tinues, and  thus  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  reciprocity  system, 
on  which  our  whole  commercial  policy 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  founded.  That  system  proceeds 
on  the  principle,  that  by  opening  to 
the  adjoining  states  a  fair  communi- 
cation of  advantages,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  great  commercial  state, 
not  only  to  conciliate  their  good-will, 
but  obtain  with  them  a  great  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  mercantile  inter- 
course. Montesquieu's  observation 
points  to  the  undying  and  universal 
jealousy  by  its  neighbours  with  which 
such  a  power  is  ever  surrounded,  and 
the  futility  of  all  attempts,  while  its 
superiority  exists,  to  avert  their  mer- 
cantile hostility,  or  preserve  with  them 
any  considerable  commercial  traffic. 
Which  is  the  better  opinion,  let  the 
hedge  of  hostile  tariffs  with  which,  after 
boundless  concessions  to  purchase 
commercial  good-will,  we  are  surround- 
ed in  every  direction,  give  the  answer. 

On  the  comparative  value  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  in  war,  Montes- 
quieu, though  no  professional  soldier,, 
makes  the  following  observation,  on 
which  those  who  are  so,  would  do 
well  to  ponder  : — 

"  The  Carthaginian  cavalry  was  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Romans,  for  two- 
reasons.  One  wras,  that  the  Numidian 
and  Spanish  horses  were  better  than 
those  of  Italy ;  the  other,  that  the  Ro- 
man cavalry  was  ill  armed ;  for  Poly- 
bius  tells  us,  that  it  was  not  till  they  had 
carried  on  war  in  Greece,  that  they 
changed  their  manner  of  equipping  that 
limb  of  military  strength.  In  the  first 
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.Punic  war,  Regulus  was  beat  as  soon  as 
the  Carthaginians  made  choice  of  plains 
for  combat,  where  their  cavalry  could 
act  to  advantage;  in  the  second,  Han- 
nibal owed  to  the  Numidian  horse  his 
principal  victories.  It  was  not  till  whole 
corps  of  them  began  to  go  over  to  the 
Romans  in  Italy,  that  the  latter  began 
to  breathe.  Scipio  having  conquered 
"Spain,  and  contracte'd  an  alliance  with 
Masinissa,  deprived  the  Carthaginians 
of  that  advantage.  He  did  more,  he 
gained  it  for  himself.  It  was  the  Numi- 
dian cavalry  which  gained  the  battle  of 
Zama,  and  terminated  the  war  in  favour 
of  the  Romans." — C.  4. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  admir- 
able account  of  Hannibal's  campaign 
in  the  last  volume  of  Arnold's  History 
of  Rome,  without  perceiving  that  this 
observation,  as  to  the  decisive  effect 
of  the  Numidian  cavalry  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  the  war,  in  first  giving  vic- 
tory to  the  Carthaginians  when  they 
were  entirely  on  their  side,  and  gra- 
dually, and  at  length  decisively  re- 
storing it  to  that  of  the  Romans,  when 
they  were  won  over  to  their  eagles, 
is   entirely  well-founded.    Napoleon 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  it  in  various  parts 
of  his  works.     kt  Give  me,"  said  that 
great  man,  "  the  French  infantry  and 
the  Mameluke  horse,  and  I  will  con- 
-quer  the  world."    It  was  his  constant 
affirmation  that  cavalry,  equally  brave 
and  skillfully  led,  should  always,  other 
t  hings  being  equal,  overthrow  infantry ; 
and  that  the  contrary  opinion  which 
generally  prevails,  was  owing  to  horse, 
-considered  as  the  sole  strength  of  war 
•during  the  feudal  ages,  having  been 
unduly  decried  since  the  invention  of 
fire-arms.    All  the  world  knows  the 
immense  use  he  made  of  his  heavy 
cavalry  in   all  his  campaigns;   how 
often,  in  circumstances  the  most  cri- 
tical, it  chained  victory  to  his  stand- 
ards ;  how  nearly  it  re-established  his 
tiffairs,  arid  replaced  the  imperialcrown 
upon  his  head  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo.    How  striking  a  proof  of  human 
sagacity  that  the  philosophic  sage, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
•century,  should  have  divined  a  truth 
which  the  researches  of  the  historian 
and  the  exploits  of  the   conqueror 
were  to  confirm  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth ! 

"  Those  who  are  governed  by  a  king," 
says  Montesquieu,  "  are  less  tormented 


by  envy  and  jealousy,  than  those  who 
live  under  an  hereditary  aristocracy. 
The  prince  is  so  far  distant  from  his 
subjects,  that  he  is  rarely  seen  by  them ; 
he  is  so  far  above  them  that  nothing  in 
his  situation  can  mortify  his  self-love. 
But  the  nobles  who  govern  in  an  aris- 
tocracy are  under  the  eyes  of  all,  and 
they  are  not  so  elevated,  but  that  odious 
comparisons  are  made  without  ceasing. 
Thus  in  all  ages  we  have  seen  the  people 
detest  their  senators,  though  they  fre- 
quently love  their  king.  Republics, 
where  birth  confers  no  title  to  power, 
are  in  that  respect  in  a  better  situation 
than  aristocracies ;  for  the  people  feel 
less  jealousy  of  an  authority  which  they 
give  to  whom  they  please,  and  take  from 
whom  they  incline." — C.  8. 

How  many  confirmations  of  this 
remark  have  the  history  of  France 
during  the  Revolution,  and  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Reform  mania 
afforded  !  And  this  affords  an  illus- 
tration of  a  truth,  which,  the  more 
history  is  studied,  will  be  rendered 
more  apparent,  viz.,  that  the  princi- 
ples which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
greatest  changes  in  the  political 
world,  and  produce  the  most  devas- 
tating evils  to  society,  are  in  reality 
the  same  which  we  see  acting  every 
day  around  us  in  common  life.  In  the 
jealousies  of  the  tea-table,  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  market-place,  the  envy 
of  trade,  we  may  see  the  passions 
working,  which,  infused  into  a  whole 
people,  tear  society  in  pieces.  It  is 
only  supposing  the  same  malevolent 
or  selfish  desires  working  in  every 
breast,  directed  against  one  object, 
and  rendered  irresistible  from  that 
very  multiplication,  and  we  have  the 
envy  of  the  coterie  transformed  into 
the  fury  of  revolution.  Whoever  will 
closely  observe  the  working  of  that 
mainspring  of  human  actions — sel- 
fishness— on  the  society,  whether  in  a 
village,  a  city,  a  country t  or  a  metro- 
polis in  which  he  resides,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  discerning  the  real  but  se- 
cret, and  therefore  unobserved  spring 
of  the  greatest  changes  that  ever  occur 
in  the  political  and  social  world.  Vol- 
taire said  the  factions  at  Geneva 
were  storms  in  a  teacup  ;  if  any  man 
will  study  the  motion  of  water  in  a 
teacup,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  under- 
stand the  hurricanes  of  the  At- 
lantic. 
On  the  division  of  the  Roman 
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people    into    centuries    and 

which  was  the  cardinal  point  of  their 

constitution,  Montesquieu  makes  the 

following  important  observation  : — 

"  Servius  Tullius  was  the  author 
of  the  famous  division  of  the  people 
into  centuries,  which  Livy  and  Diony- 
sius  Halicarnassus  have  so  well  de- 
scribed. He  distributed  an  hundred 
and  ninety-three  centuries  into  six 
classes,  and  put  the  whole  lower  people 
Into  the  last  century,  which  singly 
formed  the  sixth  class.  It  is  easy  to 
s<e  that  that  arrangement  virtually  ex- 
cluded the  lower  classes  from  the  suf- 
frage, not  de  jure,  but  de  facto.  Sub- 
sequently it  was  agreed,  that  except  in 
seme  particular  cases  they  should,  in 
voting,  follow  the  division  into  tribes. 
There  were  thirty-five  of  these  tribes 
who  gave  each  their  vote:  four  were 
from  Hie  city,  thirty-one  from  the 
country.  The  principal  citizens,  being 
nil  rural  proprietors,  were  naturally 
classed  in  the  country  tribes  :  the  lower 
people  were  all  massed  together  in  the 
four  urban  ones.  This  circumstance 
was  regarded,  and  with  reason,  as  the 
salvation  of  the  republic.  Appius 
Claudius  had  distributed  the  lower 
people  among  the  whole  tribes,  but 
JFabius  classed  them  again  in  the  four 
urban  ones,  and  thence  acquired  the 
surname  of  '  Maximus.'  The  Censors 
every  five  years  took  a  survey  of  the 
citizens,  and  distributed  the  people  in 
the  tribes  to  which  they  legally  be- 
longed; so  that  the  ambitious  could  not 
render  themselves  masters  of  their  suf- 
frages, nor  the  people  abuse  their  own 
power."—  C.  8. 


The  Romans  had  good  reason  for 
styling  Fabius  u  Maximus,"  who 
discovered  this  way  of  preventing  the 
lower  classes,  by  their  number,  from 
acquiring  an  overwhelmingsuperiority 
in  the  government  of  the  state.  He 
achieved  as  great  a  good  for  his  coun- 
try byso  doing,  as  by  bafflingHannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  But  for  that 
circumstance  the  Roman  constitution 
-would  have  become,  after  the  change 
of  Appius  Claudius,  a  mere  prototype 
of  the  American  democracy ;  a  go- 
vernment constantly  swayed  by  a  nu- 
merical majority  of  the  lowest  class  of 
citizens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  matter  at  issue,  in  this  question, 
is  the  most  material  which  can  engage 
tiie  attention  of  political  philosophers 
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tribes,  and  statesmen  in  a  free  country,  and 
that,  on  its  determination,  its  ultimate 
fate  is  entirely  dependant.  So  great 
is  the  numbel'  of  the  working- classes 
in  every  old  and  opulent  community, 
compared  to  those  who  possess  the 
advantages  of  property  and  superior 
education,  that  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that,  if  the  elective  franchise 
be  widely  diffused,  and  no  mode  of 
classifying  the  votes,  as  at  Rome,  has 
been  discovered,  the  sway  of  a  nu- 
merical majority  of  incompetent  elec- 
tors will,  erelong,  become  irresistible. 
Certain  ruin  then  awaits  the  state.  It 
was  that  which  ruined  Athens  in  an- 
cient, which  has  destroyed  Poland  in 
modern  times,  and  is  fast  undermining 
the  foundations  of  the  social  union  in 
America.  The  Roman  method  of 
giving  every  citizen  a  vote,  but  clas- 
sifying them  in  such  a  Avay  that  the 
paramount  influence  of  a  mere  nu- 
merical majority  was  prevented,  and 
the  practical  direction  of  affairs  was 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  better 
class  of  citizens,  though  not  free  from 
objection,  is  the  most  perfect  method 
of  combining  universal  suffrage  in  the 
citizens,  with  the  real  direction  of 
affairs  by  those  fitted  to  conduct 
them,  which  the  wit  of  man  has  ever 
divined. 

In  truth,  it  deserves  consideration 
by  those  who  think  on  human  affairs, 
and  the  probable  form  of  government 
which  may  be  expected  to  prevail  in 
future  among  men,  whether  universal 
suffrage  is  the  real  evil  to  be  dreaded  ; 
and  whether  equality  of  suffrage  is  not 
the  real  poison  which  destroys  so- 
ciety. Abstractly  considered,  there 
is  much  justice  in  the  plea  so  con- 
stantly advanced  by  the  working- 
classes,  that  being  members  of  the 
community,  and  contributing  to  its 
support  or  opulence  by  their  labour, 
they  are  entitled  to  a  certain  voice  in 
the  direction  of  its  affairs.  If  no  one 
has  a  voice  at  all  but  the  sovereign, 
as  in  a  despotism,  or  no  one  except  a 
few  magnates,  as  in  an  aristocracy,  the 
humbler  classes  cannot  complain  at 
least  of  inconsistency,  whatever  they 
may  of  injustice,  if  they  are  excluded. 
But  if  a  vast  body  of  electors,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  are  admitted,  and  still 
the  great  bulk  of  the  working-classes 
are  excluded,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  on 
what  principle  the  exclusion  of  some 
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can  be  rendered  consistent  with  the 
admission  of  others.    It  deserves  con- 
sideration whether  the  true  principle 
would  not  be  to  give  every  able-bo- 
died working  man,   major   and  not 
receiving  parochial  relief,  a  vote,  but 
a  vote  of  much  less  weight  than  his 
superiors  in  intelligence,  properly,  or 
station.    This  might  be  done  either  as 
the  Romans  did,  by  making  the  votes 
be  taken  by  centuries,  and  classing 
all  the  votes  of  the  poorer  electors  in 
a  limited  number  of  centuries,  or  giv- 
ing each  man  a  personal  vote,  and  giv- 
ing the  holders  of  property,  in  addi- 
tion, more  votes  for  their  property ; 
as  one  for  every  pound  of  direct  taxes 
paid.     Louis  XVI.  proposed  a  plan  of 
this  sort  to  Turgot  before  the  Re- 
volution ;  but  that  minister,  deeply 
embued  with  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, rejected  it ;   and   Neckar, 
following  out  his  views,   practically 
established  universal  suffrage.    Pos- 
sibly the  plan,  if  adopted  and  hon- 
estly carried  into  execution,   might 
have  prevented  the  whole  calamities 
of  the  Revolution. 

Of  the  dangers  of  such  a  multipli- 
cation of  votes,  without  any  restric- 
tion, Roman  history  affords  a  memor- 
able example. 

"Rome,"  says  Montesquieu,  "had 
conquered  the  world  with  the  aid  of 
the  Italian  cities,  and,  in  return,  she 
had  communicated  to  them  a  great 
variety  of  privileges.  At  first  they 
cared  little  for  these  advantages  ;  but 
•when  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship was  that  of  universal  empire, 
when  no  one  was  any  thing  in  the 
world  if  he  was  not  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  with  that  little  he  was  every 
thing,  the  Italian  people  resolved  to 
perish  or  acquire  that  envied  distinc- 
tion. Being  unable  to  attain  this  object 
by  prayers  and  remonstrances,  they 
had  recourse  to  arms :  the  whole  allies 
on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
revolted,  those  on  the  Western  side 
were  about  to  follow  their  example. 
Rome,  obliged  to  combat  as  it  were 
the  hands  by  which  it  had  conquered 
the  world,  was  lost ;  it  was  about  to  be 
reduced  to  its  walls,  when  it  extricated 
itself  from  the  difficulty  by  extending 
the  privilege  to  the  allies  who  had  re- 
mained faithful,  and  shortly  after  to  the 
whole. 

*'  From  that  moment  Rome  ceased  to 
be  a  city  of  which  the  people  had  the 
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same  spirit,  the  same  interest,  the  same 
love   of  freedom,  the   same  reverence 
for  the  Senate.     The   people   of  Italy 
having    become    citizens,   every   town 
brought    thither    its    dispositions,    its 
separate   interests,   its   dependence  on 
some    neighbouring    protector.      The 
city,  torn   with    divisions,   formed    no 
longer    a    whole ;     and    as    the    vast 
majority   of  the  citizens  were  so  only 
by  a  species  of  fiction,  had  neither  the 
same  magistrates,  the  same  walls,  the 
same  temples,  the  same  gods,  nor  the 
same  places   of  sepulture,  Rome  was 
no  longer  seen  with  the  same  eyes ;  the 
undivided  love   of  country  was  gone ; 
Rome  was  no  more.     The  inhabitants 
of  whole    provinces    and    cities   were 
brought  up  to  the  capital  to  give  their 
suffrages,    or    compel     others   to    give 
them ;  the  popular  assemblies  degene- 
rated into  vast  conspiracies,  a  troop  or 
seditious  band  usurped  the  sacred  name 
of  Comitia ;  the  authority  of  the  people, 
their    laws,   even   themselves,    became 
a  mere  chimera ;  and  the  anarchy  rose 
to  such  a  point  that  it  became  impos- 
sible to  tell  whether  the  people  had  made 
an  ordinance,  or  had  not.     Writers  are 
never  tired  of  descanting  on  the  divi- 
sions  which   ruined    Rome ;    but  they 
have   not  seen  that  those  divisions  al- 
ways existed,  and  ever  must  exist  in  a 
free    community.      It   was    solely    the 
greatness  of  the  republic  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  evil,  by  changing  popular 
tumults  into  civil  wars.     Faction  was 
imavoidable  in  Rome  j  its,  warriors,  so 
fierce,   so   proud,   so   terrible    abroad, 
would  not  be  moderate  at  home.     To 
expect  in  a  free  state  men  at  once  bold 
in  war,  and  timid  in  peace,  is  to  look 
for  an  impossibility.      It  may  be   as- 
sumed as  a  fixed  principle,  that  wher- 
ever you  see  every  one  tranquil  in  a 
state  which  bears  the  name  of  a  repub- 
lic, liberty  there  has  been  long  since 
extinct." — C.  9. 

The  representative  system  has 
saved  Great  Britain  and  America 
from  these  terrible  popular  comitia, 
in  which,  as  Montesquieu  has  truly 
said,  the  mobs  of  the  people  be- 
came the  convulsions  of  an  empire ; 
and  which  tore  in  pieces  Poland  in 
modern,  as  it  had  done  Rome  in 
ancient  times.  But  does  not  the 
real  evil  exist,  despite  this  liberation 
from  the  actual  tumult,  in  the  repre- 
sentative government  of  a  great  em- 
pire, as  much  as  in  the  stormy  comitia 
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of  an  overgrown  republic?  It  is  not 
-the  mere  strife  in  the  streets,  and 
shedding  of  blood  in  civil  warfare,  bad 
as  it  is,  and  truly  as  the  "bellumplus- 
qu.im  civile"  exceeds  all  others  in 
hojTor,  which  is  the  only  evil.  The 
separation  of  interests,  the  disregard 
of  common  objects  in  the  struggle  for 
individual  elevation,  the  tyranny  of 
one  class  by  another  class,  is  the  thing 
which  really  dissolves  the  national 
bonds  in  every  wide-spread  and  free 
community.  We  see  this  source  of 
discord  operating  with  as  much  force , 
in  the  divided  representation  of  great 
popular  states,  as  in  the  bloody  con- 
tests of  the  Roman  forum  or  the  plain 
of  Volo  in  Poland.  The  nullification 
of  South  Carolina,  the  obnoxious  tariif 
of  America,  the  fierce  demands  for  the 
rereal  of  the  union  in  Ireland,  the 
sacrifice  of  agricultural  and  producing, 
to  commercial  and  monied  interests 
in  Great  Britain,  prove  that  these 
evils  are  in  full  operation  among  our- 
selves, as  well  as  our  descendants  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There 
is  a  confusion  of  tongues,  and  sepa- 
ration of  mankind  from  the  undue 
amalgamation  of  interests,  as  well  as 
individuals.  Providence  has  a  sure 
way  to  punish  the  selfishness  and 
presumption  of  men  who  seek  to  build 
up  a  Babel  of  human  construction ; 
and  that  is  to  leave  them  to  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  extravagance. 
The  style  of  Montesquieu  may  be 
judged  from  the  extracts,  few  and 
imperfect  as  they  are,  given  in  the. 
preceding  pages.  It  is  not  vehement, 
eloquent,  or  forcible ;  but  condensed, 
nervous,  and  epigrammatic.  No  writer 


has  furnished  to  succeeding  times  so 
many  brilliant  passages  to  quote  ;  but 
there  are  many  who  can  be  read  en 
suite  with  more  satisfaction.  This 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with 
writers  on  philosophical  subjects  of 
the  highest  class  of  intellect ;  and  it 
arises  from  the  variety  and  originality 
of  their  ideas.  The  mind  of  the  reader 
is  fatigued  by  following  out  the  mul- 
titude of  thoughts  which  their  works 
engender.  At  the  close  of  every  pa- 
ragraph almost,  you  in  voluntarily  close 
the  book,  to  reflect  on  the  subjects  of 
meditation  which  it  has  presented. 
The  same  peculiarity  may  be  remarked 
in  the  annals  of  Tacitus,  the  essays  of 
Bacon,  the  poetry  of  Milton,  the  In- 
ferno of  Dante,  the  Discorsi  of  Machi- 
avel.  In  the  habit  of  expansion, 
which  has  arisen  in  more  recent  times 
from  the  multiplication  of  books,  the 
profits  made  by  writing,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  satisfying  the  craving  of  a 
voracious  public  for  something  new, 
is  to  be  found  the  cause  of  the  remark- 
able difference  in  the  modes  of  com- 
position which  has  since  become  pre- 
valent. When  men  write  for  the 
monthly  or  quarterly  press,  there  is 
no  time  to  be  condensed  or  profound. 
What  has  been  gained,  however,  in 
animation  and  fervour,  has  too  often 
been  lost  in  thought ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  among  the  many 
writers  of  the  present  day,  whether  in 
Great  Britain  or  the  Continent,  there 
is  one  whose  works,  a  century  hence, 
will  be  deemed  to  contain  as  much  of 
original  and  valuable  ideas  as  even 
the  preceding  sketch,  imperfect  as  it 
is,  has  presented  in  Montesquieu. 
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A  REMINISCENCE  OF  BOYHOOD. 

BY  DELTA.  , 

"  Life  is  a  dream,  whose  seeming  truth 
Is  moralized  in  age  and  youth ; 
When  all  the  comforts  man  can  share 
As  wandering  as  his  fancies  are  : 
Till  in  a  mist  of  dark  decay 
The  dreamer  vanish  quite  away." 

BISHOP  KING. 

I. 

''Twas  a  blithe  morning  in  the  aureate  month 

Of  July,  when,  in  pride  of  summer  power, 

The  sun  enliven'd  nature  :  dew-besprent,  ' 

A  wilderness  of  flowers  their  scent  exhaled 

Into  the  soft,  warm  zephyr ;  early  a-foot, 

On  public  roads,  and  by  each  hedge-way  path, 

From  the  far  North,  and  from  Hybernia's  strand, 

With  vestures  many-hued,  and  ceaseless  chat, 

The  reapers  to  the  coming  harvest  plied — 

Father  and  mother,  stripling  and  young  child, 

On  back  or  shoulder  borne.    I  trode  again 

A  scene  of  youth,  bright  in  its  natural  lines 

Even  to  a  stranger's  eyes  when  first  time  seen, 

But  sanctified  to  mine  by  many  a  fond 

And  faithful  recognition.     O'er  the  Esk, 

Swoln  by  nocturnal  showers,  the  hawthorn  hung 

Its  garland  of  green  berries,  and  the  bramble 

"Trail'd  'mid  the  camomile  its  ripening  fruit. 

Most  lovely  was  the  verdure  of  the  hills — 

A  rich  luxuriant  green,  o'er  which  the  sky 

Of  blue,  translucent,  clear  without  a  cloud, 

Outspread  its  arching  amplitude  serene. 

With  many  a  gush  of  music,  from  each  brake 

Sang  forth  the  choral  linnets  ;  and  the  lark, 

Ascending  from  the  clover  field,  by  fits 

Soar'd  as  it  sang,  and  dwindled  from  the  sight. 

'Mid  the  tall  meadow  grass  the  ox  reclined, 

"Or  bent  his  knee,  or  from  beneath  the  shade 

'Of  the  broad  beech,  with  ruminant  mouth,  gazed  forth. 

Rustling  with  wealth,  a  tissue  of  fair  fields, 

Outstretch'd  to  left  and  right  in  luxury ; 

And  the  fir  forests  on  the  upland  slopes 

Contrasted  darkly  with  the  golden  grain. 

ii. 

Pensively  by  the  river's  bank  I  stray'd — 
Now  gazing  on  the  corn-fields  ripe  and  rich ; 
Now  listening  to  the  carol  of  the  birds 
From  bush  and  brake,  that  with  mellifluous  notes 
Fill'd  the  wide  air ;  and  now  in  mournful  thought — 
That  yet  was  full  of  pleasure— running  through 
The  mazy  past.    I  know  not  how  it  was, 
But  from  the  sounds— the  season — and  the  scene — 
Soften'd  my  heart ;  and,  as  the  swallow  wings 
In  autumn  back  to  softer  sunnier  climes — 
When  summer,  like  a  bright  fallacious  dream, 
Hath  with  its  flowers  and  fragrance  pass'd  away  — 
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So,  from  the  turmoil  of  maturer  years. 
In  boyish  thoughts  my  spirit  sought  relief. 

ITT. 
Embathed  in  beauty  pass'd  before  my  sight, 

Like  blossoms  that  with  sunlight  shut  and  ope, 

The  half-lost  dreams  of  many  a  holiday, 

In  boyhood  spent  on  that  blue  river  side 

With  those  whose  names,  even  now,  as  alien  sounds 

Ring  in  the  ear,  though  then  our  cordial  arms 

Enwreathed  each  other's  necks,  while  on  we  roam'd', 

Singing  or  silent,  pranksome,  never  at  rest, 

As  life  were  but  a  jocund  pilgrimage, 

Whose  pleasant  wanderings  found  a  goal  in  heaven. 

But  when  I  reach'd  a  winding  of  the  stream, 

By  hazels  overarch'd,  whose  swollen  nuts 

Hung  in  rich  clusters,  from  his  marginal  bank 

Of  yellow  sand,  ribb'd  by  receding  waves, 

I  scared  the  ousel,  that,  like  elfin  sprite, 

Amid  the  water-lilies  lithe  and  green, 

Zig-zagg'd  from  stone  to  stone ;  and,  turning  round 
The  sudden  jut,  reveal'd  before  me  stood, 
Silent,  within  that  solitary  place — 
In  that  green  solitude  so  calm  and  deep — 
An  aged  angler,  plying  wistfully, 
Amid  o'erhanging  banks  and  shelvy  rocks, 
Far  from  the  bustle  and  the  din  of  men, 
His  sinless  pastime.     Silver  were  his  locks, 
His  figure  lank ;  his  dark  eye,  like  a  hawk's, 
Glisten'd  beneath  his  hat  of  whitest  straw, 
Lightsome  of  wear,  with  flies  and  gut  begirt : 
The  osier  creel,  athwart  his  shoulders  slungr 
Became  full  well  his  coat  of  velveteen, 
Square-tail'd,  four-pocket'd,  and  worn  for  years; 
As  told  by  weather  stains.     His  quarter-boots, 
Lash'd  with  stout  leather  thongs,  and  ankles  bare, 
Spoke  the  adept — and  of  full  many  a  day, 
Through  many  a  changeable  and  checquer'd  year, 
By  mountain  torrent,  or  smooth  meadow  stream, 
To  that  calm  sport  devoted.     O'er  him  spread 
A  tall,  broad  sycamore  ;  and,  at  his  feet, 
Amid  the  yellow  ragwort,  rough  and  high, 
An  undisturbing  spaniel  lay,  whose  lids, 
Half-opening,  told  his  master  my  approach. 

IV. 

I  turn'd  away,  I  could  not  bear  to  gaze 
On  that  grey  angler  with  his  rod  and  line ; 
I  turn'd  away — for  to  my  heart  the  sight 
Brought  back,  from  out  the  twilight  labyrinth 
Of  bypast  things,  the  memory  of  a  day, 
So  sever'd  from  the  present  by  the  lapse 
Of  many  a  motley'd,  life-destroying  year, 
That  on  my  thoughts  the  recognition  came 
Faintly  at  first — as  breaks  the  timid  dawn 
Above  the  sea,  or  evening's  earliest  star 
Through  the  pavilion  of  the  twilight  dim — 
Faintly  at  first— then  kindling  to  the  glow 
Of  that  refulgent  sunshine,  only  known 
To  boyhood's  careless  and  unclouded  hours.. 
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V. 

Even  yet  I  feel  around  my  heart  the  flush 
Of  that  calm,  windless  morning,  glorified 
With  summer  sunshine  brilliant  and  intense ! 
A  tiny  boy,  scarcely  ten  summers  old, 
Along  blue  Esk,  under  the  whispering  trees, 
And  by  the  crumbling  banks,  daisy-o'ergrown, 
A  cloudless,  livelong  day  I  trode  with  one 
Whose  soul  was  in  his  pastime,  and  whose  skill 
Upon  its  shores  that  day  no  equal  saw : — 
O'er  my  small  shoulders  was  the  wicker  creel 
Slung  proudly,  and  the  net  whose  meshes  held 
The  minnow,  from  the  shallows  deftly  raised. 
Hour  after  hour  augmenting  our  success, 
Turn'd  what  was  pleasure  first,  to  pleasant  toil, 
Lent  languor  to  my  loitering  steps,  and  gave 
Red  to  the  cheek,  and  dew-damp  to  the  brow : 
It  was  a  day  that  cannot  be  forgot — 
A  jubilee  in  childhood's  calendar — 
A  green  hill-top  seen  o'er  the  billowy  waste 
Of  dim  oblivion's  flood  : — and  so  it  is, 
That  on  my  morning  couch — what  time  the  sun 
Tinges  the  honeysuckle  flowers  with  gold, 
That  cluster  round  the  porch — and  in  the  calm, 
Of  evening  meditation,  when  the  past 
Spontaneously  unfolds  the  treasuries 
Of  half- forgotten  and  fragmental  things, 
To  memory's  ceaseless  roamings — it  comes  back, 
Fragrant  and  fresh,  as  if  'twere  yesterday. 
From  morn  till  noon,  his  light  assiduous  toil 
The  angler  plied  ;  and  when  the  mid- day  sun 
Was  high  in  heaven,  under  a  spreading  tree, 
(Methinks  I  hear  the  hum  amid  its  leaves !) 
Upon  a  couch  of  wild-flowers,  down  we  sat 
With  healthful  palates  to  our  slight  repast 
Of  biscuits,  and  of  cheese,  and  bottled  milk ; 
The  sward  our  table,  and  the  boughs  our  roof : 
And  oh  !  in  banquet  hall,  where  richest  cates 
Luxurious  woo  the  pamper'd  appetite, 
Never  did  viands  proffer  such  delight, 
To  Sybarite  upon  his  silken  couch, 
As  did  to  us  our  simple  fair  that  day. 

VI. 

Bright  shone  the  afternoon,  say  rather  burn'd, 
In  floods  of  molten  gold,  with  all  its  rich 
Array  of  blossoms  by  that  river's  side — 
Wild  camomile,  and  lychnis  in  whose  cups 
The  bee  delights  to  murmur,  harebells  blue, 
And  violets  breathing  fragrance  ;  nor  remote 
The  aureate  furze,  that  to  the  west-winds  sigh, 
Lent  its  peculiar  perfume  blandly  soft. 
At  times  we  near'd  the  wild -duck  and  her  brood 
In  the  far  angle  of  some  dim-seen  pool, 
Silent  and  sable,  underneath  the  boughs 
Of  low  hung  willow  ;  and,  at  times,  the  bleat 
Of  a  stray  lamb  would  bid  us  raise  our  eyes 
To  where  it  stood  above  us  on  the  rock, 
Knee- deep  amid  the  broom — a  sportive  elf. 
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Enshrined  in  recollection — sleep  those  hours 
So  brilliant  and  so  beautiful — the  scene 
So  full  of  pastoral  loveliness — the  heart 
With  pleasure  overflowing — and  the  sky 
Pavilion'd  over  all,  an  arch  of  peace — 
God  with  his  fair  creation  reconciled  : 
And  oh !  to  be  forgotten  only  with 
The  last  fond  thoughts  of  memory,  I  behold 
That  grand  and  gorgeous  evening,  in  whose  blaze 
Homeward  with  laden  paniers  we  return'd. 
Through  the  green  woods  outshot  the  level  rays 
Of  flooding  sunlight,  tinging  the  hoar  bark 
Of  the  old  pine-trees,  and  in  crimson  dyes 
Bathing  the  waste  of  flowers  that  sprang  beneath  ; 
It  was  an  hour  of  Paradise  restored — 
Eden  forth  mirror'd  to  the  view  again, 
i  As  yet  ere  Happiness  forsook  its  bowers, 

Or  sinless  creatures  own'd  the  sway  of  death. 
All  was  repose — and  peace — and  harmony ;       ^ 
The  flocks  upon  the  soft  knolls  resting  lay, 
Or  straying  nibbled  at  the  pastures  green  ; 
Up  from  its  clovery  lurking-place,  the  hare 
Arose  ;  the  pheasant  from  the  coppice  stray'd  ; 
The  cony  from  its  hole  disporting  leapt ; 
The  cattle  in  the  bloomy  meadows  lay 
Ruminant ;  the  shy  foal  scarcely  swerved  aside 
At  our  approach  from  under  the  tall  tree 
Of  his  delight,  shaking  his  forelocks  long 
In  wanton  play  ;  while,  overhead,  his  hymn, 
As  'twere  to  herald  the  approach  of  night, 
With  all  her  gathering  stars,  the  blackbird  sang 
Melodiously,  mellifluously,  and  Earth 
Look'd  up,  reflecting  back  the  smiles  of  Heaven ! 
For  Innocence,  o'er  hill  and  dale  again 
Seem'd  to  have  spread  her  mantle,  and  the  voice 
Of  all  but  joy  in  grove  and  glade  was  hush'd. 

VII. 

Thro'  the  deep  glen  of  Roslin — where  arise 
Proud  castle  and  chapelle  of  high  St  Clair, 
And  Scotland's  prowess  speaking — we  had  traced 
The  mazy  Esk  by  cavern'd  Hawthornden, 
.     Perch'd  like  an  eagle's  nest  upon  the  cliffs, 
And  eloquent  for  aye  with  Drummond's  song — 
Through  Melville's  flowery  glades — and  down  the  park 
Of  fair  Dalkeith,  scaring  the  antler'd  deer, 
'Neath  the  huge  oaks  of  Morton  and  of  Monk, 
Whispering,  as  stir  their  boughs  the  midnight  winds. 
These  left  behind,  with  purpling  evening,  now 
We  stood  beside  St  Michael's  holy  fane, 
With  its  nine  centuries  of  gravestones  girt ; 
And,  from  the  slopes  of  Inveresk,  gazed  down 
Upon  the  Frith  of  Forth,  whose  waveless  tide 
Glow'd  like  a  plain  of  fire.     In  majesty, 
O'ercanopied  with  many- vestured  clouds, 
The  mighty  sun,  low  in  the  farthest  west. 
With  orb  dilated,  o'er  the  Grampian  chain, 
Mountain  up-piled  on  mountain,  huge  and  blue, 
Was  shedding  his  last  rays,  adorn'd  the  shores 
Of  Fife,  with  all  its  towns,  and  woods,  and  fields, 
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And  bathing  Ben-Ean  and  Ben-Ledi's  peaks 

In  hues  of  amethyst.     Ray  after  ray, 

From  the  twin  Lomond's  conic  heights  declined, 

And  died  away  the  glory ;  and,  at  length, 

As  sank  the  last,  low  horizontal  beams, 

And  Twilight  drew  her  azure  curtains  round, 

From  out  the  south,  twinkled  the  Evening  star ! 

VIII. 

Since  then  full  often  hath  the  snow- drop  shown 
Its  early  flower — hath  summer  waved  its  corn — 
Hath  autumn  shed  its  leaves — and  Arctic  gales 
Brought  wintry  desolation  on  their  wings  ! 
When  Memory  ponders  on  that  boyish  scene, 
Broken  seems  almost  every  tie  that  links 
That  day  to  this — and  to  the  child  the  man : 
The  world  is  alter'd  quite  in  all  its  thoughts — 
In  all  its  works  and  ways — its  sights  and  sounds — 
With  the  same  name  it  is  another  sphere, 
And  by  another  race  inhabited. 
The  old  familiar  dwellings,  with  their  trees 
Coeval,  mouldering  wall,  and  dovecot  rent — 
The  old  familiar  faces  from  the  streets, 
One  after  one,  have  now  all  disappear'd, 
And  sober  sires  are  they  who  then  were  sons, 
Giddy  and  gay : — a  generation  new 

Dwells  where  they  dwelt — whose  tongues  are  silent  quite — 
Whose  bodily  forms  are  reminiscences 
Fading  :— the  leaden  talisman  of  Truth 
Hath  disenchanted  of  its  rainbow  hues 
The  sky,  and  robb'd  the  fields  of  half  their  bloom. 
I  start,  to  conjure  from  the  gulf  of  death 
The  myriads  that  have  gone  to  come  no  more : — 
And  where  is  he,  the  Angler,  by  whose  side 
That  livelong  day  delightedly  I  roam'd, 
While  life  to  both  a  sunny  pastime  seem'd  ? 
.Ask  of  the  winds  that  from  the  Atlantic  blow, 
When  last  they  stirr'd  the  wild-flowers  on  his  grave ! 
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THE  writings  of  enthusiasts,  however 
dry  the  subjects  upon  which  they  em- 
ploy their  pens,  have  always  some 
power  of  fascination.  Many  a  one 
who  has  never  hooked  a  fish,  has 
found  delight  in  Isaac  Walton.  He 
is  still  the  pleasant  companion  by 
rh  er-and  brooklet,  and  the  cause  why, 
"  He  that  has  fishing  loved  should  fish 

the  more, 
A.rid  he  should  fish  who  never  fish'd 

before." 

Bv.t  when  the  subject  is  the  loveliest 
of  arts,  Painting— embracing  as  it  does 
the  beautiful,  the  great,  and  the  pa- 
thetic, whatever  charms  the  eye  and 
moves  the  heart — we  are  sensible  of 
more  than  common  pleasure,  and  be- 
come soothed  into  dreams  and  visions 
of  our  own,  even  by  the  gentle  gar- 
rulity of  a  connoisseur.  Is  there  any 
on  a  who  pretends  to  acquaintance 
with  literature,  however  uninitiated 
he  may  be  in  the  mysteries  of  the  arts, 
who  has  not  read  the  Discourses  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  who  has 
not  wished,  after  reading  them,  to  be 
enabled  to  say,  "  anche  io  son  pit- 
tore  ?  "  When  we  are  told  of  picture 
galleries  with  their  thousand  works 
of  art,  and  are  warmed  by  the  descrip- 
tions, feeble  though  they  must  be,  of 
mnny  of  them,  we  seem  to  be  suddenly 
led  by  a  lamp  of  more  magical  power 
than  Aladdin's  ;  for  what  was  his  gal- 
lery of  fruit-trees  bearing  precious 
stones,  to  a  gallery  rich  in  pictures, 
the  still  brighter  fruits  of  genius,  pre- 
senting endless  variety,  each  one  al- 
most a  world  in  itself,  and  all,  enticing 
the  imagination  into  regions  unbound- 
ed, of  charm  and  loveliness,  suggested, 
though  not  made  visible,  but  to  the 
miud's  eye?  We  remember  in  our 
school  days  giving  Virgil  credit  for 
much  tact  in  endeavouring  to  make  a 
gentleman  of  JEneas,  and  succeeding 
too  for  a  while  in  raising  the  more  than 
equivocal  character  of  his  hero,  by 
placing  him  in  the  picture-gallery  of 
the  Queen  of  Carthage,  and  giving 
him  leisure  to  contemplate  and  to 
criticise,  and  poetically  to  describe  to 
mV  silent  and  spiritless  lounger- friend 
many  noble  and  many  touching  works. 
In  this  passage  we  also  obtain  the 


great  Latin  poet's  opinion  of  the  ame- 
liorating effect  of  "  collections."  The 
hero  of  the  JEneid  knew  immediately 
he  was  among  an  amiable  people. 
The  picture-gallery  was  the  "  nova 
res  oblata"  which  "  timorem  leniit " — 
"  Hie  primum  ^Eneas  sperare  salutem 

Ausus,    et   afflictis   melius    confidere 
rebus ; 

Namque  " - 

It  is  singular  that  all  the  courts  of 
Europe  have,  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, been  earnestly  engaged  in  form- 
ing public  galleries,  a  national  benefit 
and  honour  which  England  had  ne- 
glected with  her  great  wealth,  and 
with  opportunities  singularly  favour- 
able, until  within  a  few  years  ;  and 
even  now  we  are  making  but  very 
slow  progress,  and  works  of  art  of  the 
olden  and  golden  time  are  becoming 
more  rare,  and  immensely  rising  in 
value.  Had  we,  as  a  nation,  collected 
even  fifty  years  ago — speaking  of  the 
transactions  as  a  money  speculation, 
in  which  view,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  day,  we  must  look  at  every  thing 
— our  purchases  would  now  have  been 
worth  treble  the  first  cost  in  money. 
The  unhappy  fate  of  Charles  I.  was 
most  adverse  to  the  arts  here.  It  not 
only  scattered  the  collection  made  by 
him,  but,  by  the  triumph  of  Puritan- 
ism, plunged  the  country  first  into  a 
dislike  of,  and,  for  long  subsequent 
periods,  into  an  indifference  for  art. 
We  even  doubt  if  this  gross  feeling 
has  altogether  subsided.  We  do  not 
yet  take  a  national  pride  in  works  of 
genius,  unless  they  immediately  bear 
upon  the  art  of  living.  No  country 
is  so  rich  as  ours  in  private,  and  none 
so  poor  in  public  collections.  And  if 
we  progress  so  slowly  in  our  Nation  at 
Gallery,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
public  institutions  of  the  kind  have 
not  been  dreamed  of  in  the  provinces. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  movement 
Mr  Ewart  is  making  will  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  in  time  "  col- 
lections "  in  our  cities  and  towns  will 
be  the  result. 

The  Musee  of  Paris,  in  1844,  con- 
tained upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
pictures.  According  to  the  catalogue 
compiled  in  1781,  the  Imperial  Gallery 
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of  Vienna  then  contained  twelve  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four.  According  to 
the  catalogue  of  1839,  the  Dresden 
gallery  contained  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven.  At  Munich,  the  present 
king  has  erected  a  spacious  building, 
into  which  he  has  draughted  a  selec- 
tion, from  among  several  thousands,  of 
about  fifteen  hundred.  And  what  have 
we  done  to  improve  the  national  taste  ? 
And  strange,  indeed,  does  it  appear, 
that  whenever  such  a  subject  is 
brought  before  the  public  mind  in 
Parliament,  it  is  solely  with  a  view  to 
the  connexion  of  art  with  manufac- 
tures. There  must  be  in  the  nature 
of  things  a  certain  connexion;  but 
unnecessarily  to  bind  them  in  union 
is  to  bind  them  unnaturally,  and  to 
put  the  shackles  upon  the  higher, 
which  cannot  bear  them  without  de- 
gradation. We  hail  with  great  plea- 
sure every  publication  whose  object 
is  to  promote  a  love  for  the  fine  arts  ; 
and  more  particularly  those  which 
show  a  due  reverence  for  the  old 
masters ;  for,  however  unwilling  we 
may  be  to  limit  the  power  of  genius, 
no  one  who  has  any  pretensions  to 
taste,  and  is  of  a  cultivated  mind,  will 
deny  that,  if  their  works  are  not  per- 
fection, they  are  at  least  in  a  right 
direction.  The  novelties  which  more 
modern  art  has  sought  will  pass  away, 
we  are  persuaded,  as  not  founded 
upon  true  principles,  and  we  shall 
best  advance  by  properly  appreciating 
what  has  been  done  before  us.  We 
will  not  here  enter  into  the  subject  of 
the  decadence  of  art,  nor  its  causes. 
We  believe  that  if  adequate  national 
and  provincial  galleries  were  formed, 
more  especially  at  our  universities, 
the  improved  public  taste  would  create 
a  demand  which  this  country  wrould 
not  lack  genius  to  supply.  We  are  not 
in  the  exact  condition  of  Italy  at  the 
sudden  rise  of  art  there.  The  public, 
in  the  days  of  Raffaelle  and  Michael 
Angelo,  had  nothing,  or  but  little  to 
unlearn ;  the  previous  aim  had  fortu- 
nately not  been  very  multifarious ;  the 
sentiment  of  art  was  right,  and  the 
direction  true.  It  remained  only  to 
enlarge  the  sphere ;  the  principles  were 
in  being ;  they  required  but  confirma- 
tion. Grace  andpower  naturally  arose ; 
for  there  was  no  counteracting  educa- 
tion, nothing  positively  bad  altogether 
to  lay  aside,  though  there  was  some- 
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thing  to  correct.  Now  with  us,  on 
the  contrary,  art  has  run  into  very 
strange  vagaries  ;  the  enlargement  of 
the  boundaries  has  been  unlimited, 
but  it  has  been  in  regions  far  below 
the  Parnassian  Mount.  We  have 
talked  of  the  High  Ideal,  and  prac- 
tised and  encouraged  ad  infinitum  the 
Low  Natural,  and  too  often  have 
descended  to  the  worse,  the  Low 
Unnatural ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
we  have  to  unlearn  very  much  before 
we  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  rudiments 
of  Real  Art.  Let  us  suppose  one  born 
with  every  natural  endowment,  with 
imagination,  and  a  power  of  imitation. 
The  mind,  after  all,  is  fed  with  reali- 
ties; there  is  in  it  also  a  process  of 
digestion,  which  converts  the  real 
into  the  imaginative.  Now,  in  early 
years,  how  rare  it  is  that  the  natu- 
rally endowed  artist  is  not  ill  fed — 
unhealthy  diet  of  the  mind  entices 
him  every  where.  If  in  the  country, 
he  is  sparingly  fed — sees  little  or  no- 
thing of  Art,  little  perhaps  beyond  the 
Sign  of  an  Inn — and  is  scarcely,  from 
other  sources  of  education,  taught  to 
look  with  the  mind's  eye,  through 
the  undignified  appearance,  to  the  ac- 
tual dignity  even  of  the  nature  he 
sees; — if  he  has  lived  in  the  city, 
the  Print- shops  are  inevitable  lures 
to  cheat  him  by  little  and  little  out  of 
his  natural  taste,  if  there  be  one ;  for 
at  first  it  can  be  but  a  mere  germ. 
The  works  of  greatness,  of  goodness, 
will  be  the  last  things  that  he  will  see ; 
for  seldom  indeed  will  they  be  pre- 
sented to  his  sight.  For  the  pure, 
the  sweet,  the  graceful,  the  dignified, 
he  will  have  thrust  before  his  eyes 
gaudy,  tawdry  caricature  and  gri- 
mace ;  and,  worse  still,  perhaps  wholly 
vulgar  obscenities.  Were  he  in  his 
boyhood  given  a  present  in  the  picto- 
rial line,  it  would  be  of  an  Opera- 
dancer  or  a  race- course,  or  an  abomi- 
nation of  London  low  life.  What 
"  slang"  is  to  the  ear,  so  would  it  be 
to  the  eye ;  and  such  is  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  first  education  of  those 
aspirants  in  art,  who,  ere  they  have 
unlearned  any  thing,  set  up  for  them- 
selves— and  abuse  the  old  masters. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  brought 
up  in  an  anti-ideal  school ;  the  powers, 
therefore,  that  nature  has  given  them, 
are  not  only  uncultivated,  but  led 
astray;  and  similar  education  and 
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similar  tastes  in  the  public,  find  them 
a  market  for  very  low,  very  worthless 
commodities.      We  have,  in  fact,  a 
great  deal  to  unlearn.     The  first  step 
whh  us  all,  is,  to  unlearn.    Could  we 
sec  nothing  bad  it  would  not  be  so. 
That  which  would,  at  first  view,  be 
thought  the   greatest  benefit  to  art, 
en  graving,  has  but  spread  the  wider 
th«  pestRence  of  false  taste.     It  is 
from  all  this  the  earlier  and  greater 
painters  were  free.    The  evil,  how- 
ever, having  once  so  spread,  is  not  to 
be  easily  corrected.    Bad  taste  has 
claimed  a  perpetuity  of   copyright. 
Good  taste  must  proceed  from  an  op- 
posite source,  and  work  in  spite  of 
the  bad.    It  must  come  from  publica- 
tions, just  criticisms,  lives  of  painters,* 
familiar  treatises  on  the  principles  of 
art ;   and  more  especially  from  na- 
tional and  other  public  galleries,  to 
direct  attention,  and  indeed  to  create 
a  demand  for  those  other  auxiliary 
works.    People  will  seek  to  under- 
stand and  feel  that  which  is  conti- 
nually put  before  them.     Could  they 
nover  see  any  but  fine  productions, 
tliey  would  soon  have  a  relish  for 
tli  em  that  now  is  impossible ;  but  by 
little  and  little,  the  sight  of  what  is 
good  will  create  a  liking,   and  the 
lildng  will  soon  reach  an  admiration, 
and  the  unlearning  process  is  imper- 
ceptibly going  on.     Corrupted  as  our 
eyes  now  are,  we  would  venture  to 
assert,  that  were  you  to  offer,  either 
in  prints  or  originals,  to  boys  of  fourth 
and  fifth  forms  at  our  public  schools, 
in  one  hand  a  vile  and  gaudy  horse 
a  ud  jockey,  and  in  the  other  a  pure 
aud  lovely  picture  by  Raffaelle,  the 
former  would  be  taken.     Here  is  a 
lamentable  neglect  in  education ;  the 
ear  must  suffer  the  probing  and  the  tor- 
tare  of  metres  and  verse-making,  but 
tiie  eye  is  left  unguarded,  unprotected, 
to  shift  for  itself,  or  to  yield  to  the 
fascinations  the  first  pander  of  evil 
caooses    to   offer.      The    school-boy 
E light  be  improved  at  the  universities ; 
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but  there,  too,  is  the  same  neglect. 
In  our  time,  it  was  a  rare  thing  to 
see  a  u  man's"  room  without  many 
engravings;  and  that  sufficiently  shows 
how  much  a  school  of  art  is  wanted 
in  those  places,    and  what  a  hold 
they  would  have  upon  youth.     But 
we  cannot  say  much  for  the  taste 
of  the  productions,  that  generally  we 
will  not  say  graced  the  walls.     We 
had  hoped  that  the  Taylor  bequest 
would  have  established   at   Oxford, 
not  only  a  picture  gallery,  but  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
A  large  Building  has  been  erected; 
and  we  have  heard  of  an  intention  to 
remove  to  it  some  rubbish  called  pic- 
tures. If  that  threat  be  accomplished, 
we  shall  despair  of  seeing  them  re- 
moved to  give  place  to  better  things. 
The  majority  will  be  satisfied  with 
seeing  walls   covered,    and  look  no 
further.      We  have   heard    likewise 
that  some  very  valuable  pictures  have 
been   offered   upon  very  favourable 
terms  to  the  university.     If  there  be 
amongst  any  an  intention  of  forming 
a  gallery,  we  would  urge  them  to  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  make  as  soon 
as  may  be  a  beginning.    For  every 
succeeding  year  not   only  increases 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  concur- 
rence of  influential  persons,  but  the 
annually  rising  value  of  pictures  makes 
delay  an  imprudence.     Besides,  if  a 
beginning  were  once  made — were  it 
once  shown  that  the  universities  are 
in  earnest — valuable  bequests  might 
greatly  promote  the  great  object.  And 
this  is  an  advantage  that  admits  not 
of  being  put  off  to  the  morrow. 

We  have  digressed  from  our  pur- 
pose, which  was  to  acknowledge  the 
pleasure  we  have  received  from  the 
pages  of  M.  de  Burtin's  work  ;  or  we 
should  rather  say,  from  Mr  White's 
translation.  We  have  been  some 
years  acquainted  with  the  original 
work  in  French.  Its  value  in  its  pre- 
sent form  is  not  lessened  by  the  num- 
ber of  years  that  have  passed  between 


*  We  were  once  told  by  Mr  West,  the  president,  that  the  reading  of  Richard- 
son, (to  use  his  own  words,)  "lighted  up  a  fire  in  his  breast  that  had  never  been 
extinguished  ;  and  that  he  had  in  consequence,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
friends  and  relatives,  who  were  Quakers  at  Philadelphia,  resolved  to  become  a 
painter."  By  a  very  curious  circumstance,  this  identical  volume  is  now  in  our  pos- 
session, the  legacy  of  the  very  man,  whose  history  is  worth  relating,  who  lent  it  to 
-VIr  West  when  a  boy. 
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the  original  French  edition  and  the 
translation;  for  general  remarks  on 
art  are  of  all  times,  and  there  is  much 
in  the  particular  information  the  vo- 
lume contains,  such  as  lists  of  prices, 
and  some  other  matters,  from  which 
useful  comparisons  may  be  now 
made. 

The  author  very  modestly,  in  his 
introduction,  professes  not  to  write 
"  for  artists  nor  accomplished  con- 
noisseurs ; "  yet  to  such,  we  believe, 
the  volume,  in  its  compressed  form, 
will  be  of  most  value.  He  has  the 
honesty  to  confess  that  he  has  learned 
his  connoisseurship  at  some  cost — 
that  he  has  been  victimized  into  a 
knowledge  of  art.  And  as  this  is 
generally  the  case  with  most  collec- 
tors in  the  beginning,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  end  too,  he  thinks  he 
may  be  of  some  use  to  others  in  show- 
ing "  how  to  judge  pictures  well" — 
u  what  is  a  good  picture;"  and  not 
of  the  least  value,  how  to  use  it  when 
you  have  it.  His  qualification  as 
teacher  cannot  be  denied  ;  for  he  has 
not  only  collected,  but  travelled  much, 
visited  all  the  important  collections, 
and  by  comparing  picture  with  pic- 
ture, and  style  with  style,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  speak  with  accuracy  upon 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  schools 
and  masters.  A  universal  admiration, 
a  love  that  will  embrace  all  schools 
and  all  styles,  is  of  very  rare  attain- 
ment, and  perhaps  hardly  to  be  de- 
sired ;  for  every  man  of  any  strength, 
of  any  fixed  tone  of  character,  must 
necessarily  have  a  bias.  And  besides, 
one  man  naturally  receives  more 
powerfully  impressions  through  form, 
another  through  colour.  It  is  not 
inconsistent  that  a  perfect  connoisseur 
should  be  equally  affected  by  both ; 
but  the  mind  is  not  allowed  the  same 
latitude  with  regard  to  subject ;  the 
passion  will  ever  be  for  that  which  is 
congenial ;  whatever  is  foreign  to  it 
will  receive  but  a  cold  and  passing 
admiration.  We  should  collect  from 
the  whole  contents  of  this  volume, 
that  the  author  was  never  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  what  is  termed 
high  Italian  art.  He  seldom  dwells 
upon  "  the  sublime  and  beautiful." 
Gifted  rather  with  a  complacent  acqui- 
escence in  what  is  great,  than  stirred 
by  it  to  any  heat  of  rapture,  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  the  sphere  of 
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his  pleasures  was  enlarged ;  and  his 
nice  sense  of  the  beauty,  touch,  and 
colour,  rendered  pictures,  of  subjects 
of  little  interest,  more  pleasing  to  him, 
than  they  could  be  to  the  connoisseur 
of  more  exclusive  taste.  His  predi- 
lection is,  however,  for  Colour ;  and 
we  agree  with  him,  "  that  without 
the  science  of  colouring,  that  so  diffi- 
cult science,  about  which  the  exclu- 
sive partisans  of  ideal  beauty  trouble 
themselves  so  little,  their  antiques 
and  their  ideal  perfection  may  pro- 
duce designs,  but  never  can  pic- 
tures." 

Two  definitions  are  laid  down, 
which,  as  frequent  reference  is  made 
to  them,  we  copy.  Definition  of 
painting  — u  The  art  of  applying 
colours,  without  relief,  upon  a  plain 
surface,  so  as  to  imitate  any  object 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  seen,  or 
may  be  conceived  visible  in  nature." 
"A  good  picture"  he  defines  to  be, 
"  a  good  choice  of  subject  well  repre- 
sented." If  we  knew  precisely  what 
is  here  meant  by  "  nature,"  a  word 
used  by  all  writers  on  art  in  very 
various  senses,  and  commonly  very 
vaguely,  we  might  not  find  fault  with 
the  definition ;  but  genius,  which  has 
"  Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined 
new," 

is  not  too  strictly  to  be  limited  to  the 
actualities  of  external  nature.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  under  certain 
impulses  and  impressions,  to  exag- 
gerate, to  combine  from  memory,  not 
from  sight,  even  to  the  verge  of  the 
impossible ;  for  even  this  extrava- 
gance is  the  product  of  human  passion, 
which  by  its  nature  disdains  common 
boundaries ;  and  this,  in  painting,  is 
especially  the  province  of  Colour,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  poetical  lan- 
guage of  art,  and  admits  differences 
of  the  same  kind  as  exist  between 
common  speech  and  poetical  and  figu- 
rative diction. 

The  painter  as  well  as  poet  may 
colour  somewhat  highly, 
"  And  breathe  a  browner  horror  o'er 
the  woods." 

Critics  too  often  write  of  art  as  if  it 
had  only  to  do  with  what  actually 
exists  ;  whereas  it  is  given  to  it  as  to 
poetry  "  to  make,"  to  create — all  that 
is  required  is  a  certain  connexion  with 
the  real,  sometimes  exceedingly  slight, 
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which  shall  be  sufficiently  delusive  for 
present  purpose.  The  agile  mind  can 
pass  over  a  deep  and  formidable  chasm 
upon  a  slender  thread ;  and  when  over, 
is  too  much  occupied  in  the  new  region 
to  turn  back  and  measure  the  means  of 
passage.  We  suspect  our  author's 
view  of  nature  is  too  limited. 

Upon  <•' a  fjood  choice  of  subject"  are 
some  good  remarks.  Disgusting  sub- 
jects are  justly  condemned.  "  It  is 
e^  idcnt  that  an  animal,  flayed  or  em- 
be  welled,  entrails,  meat  raw  or 
mangled,  blood,  excrements,  death's- 
heads,  carcasses,  and  similar  objects, 
if  they  strike  upon  the  view  too  much, 
will  be  as  disgusting  in  a  picture  as 
tl  ey  are  in  nature ;  and  that  grimaces, 
hideous  or  monstrous  deformities,  whe- 
ther moral  or  physical,  will  be  as 
shocking  in  the  one  as  the  other. 
Events  which  are  sufficiently  unnatu- 
ral, barbarous,  and  cruel,  to  shake 
violently  the  soul,  and  cause  it  to 
tremble  with  insurmountable  horror, 
create  an  agitation  too  frightful  for  it 
to  resist,  much  less  to  be  pleased 
with.  Subjects  of  so  bad  a  choice, 
(which  Horace  severely  prohibits  from 
being  introduced  upon  the  scene,)  do 
little  honour  to  the  painter.  They 
become  even  more  insupportable  in 
proportion  as  they  approach  nearer  to 
reality  by  the  perfection  of  their  exe- 
cution." The  translator  thinks  his 
*•  author  has  stated  this  too  broadly  ; " 
sad  instances,  as  pictures  of  this  kind 
to  be  admired  for  their  truth,  The 
Lesson  of  Anatomy,  by  Rembrandt ; 
Prometheus  Devoured  by  the  Vulture, 
l>y  SalvatorRosa  ;  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
1>y  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  Of  the  two 
iirst  subjects,  we  think  they  are  to  be 
condemned,  if,  in  the  Prometheus,  the 
enduring  mind  of  Prometheus  be  not 
the  subject.  But  surely  the  grand 
picture  of  Piombo,  though  it  is  all 
awful,  has  in  it  nothing  disgusting,  or 
that  comes  within  the  condemned  list. 
The  question  to  be  asked  in  all  these 
cases  is,  what  is  the  object,  as  well  as 
what  is  the  subject.  Is  it  to  teach, 
to  improve,  to  soften  the  mind  by 
human  love  and  sympathy,  or  to  ex- 
cite it  to  a  just  and  //opr/Windignation, 
for  therein  is  a  source  of  pleasure? 
The  rule  of  tragedy  should  be  appli- 
cable here.  Undoubtedly,  we  receive 
pleasure  from  tragic  representations. 
Isolated,  barbarism,  cruelty  would  be 


intolerably  disgusting.  But  in  every 
good  tragedy,  there  are  always  good 
and  lovely  characters  with  whom  we 
can  sympathise.  We  are  bettered  by 
thus  uniting  ourselves  with  what  is 
lovely ;  and  are  content  to  take  at 
second-hand,  and  thus  feel  only  in  a 
safe  degree,  the  distresses  to  which,  as 
human  nature  ourselves,  we  are  liable. 
In  pictured  representation,  however, 
we  have  to  guard  against  the  too 
vivid,  and  at  the  same  time  too 
permanent,  as  being  a  fixed  expres- 
sion, which,  by  the  art  and  power  of 
language,  we  are  not  allowed  to  dwell 
upon  too  exclusively;  and  relief  is 
offered  in  change  and  diversity.  There 
are  some  very  judicious  remarks  upon 
disgusting  subjects  in  "An  Essay  on 
the  Choice  of  Subjects  in  Painting," 
read,  we  believe,  some  years  ago,  by 
Mr  Duncan,  at  the  Institution  at 
Bath.  We  remember  an  account  in 
the  Essay  of  a  very  ridiculous  bur- 
lesque (it  is  not  intended  so  to  be)  of 
some  of  the  horrific  legends  of  the 
Italian  schools.  The  picture  was 
exhibited  in  the  chapel  of  Johanna 
Southcote,  at  Newington  Butts,  near 
London.  St  Johanna  was  represented 
in  a  sky-blue  dress,  leading  the  devil 
with  a  long  chain,  like  a  dancing-bear, 
surrounded  by  adoring  angels.  Is 
not  this  doubtful?  "I  add,  that, 
excepting  man,  that  King  of  Nature, 
whose  head  presents  to  a  painter  the 
subject  that  is  most  interesting  for 
character,  grace,  dignity,  and  expres- 
sion of  the  whole  mind,  of  which  it  is 
the  mirror,  no  animal,  dead  or  alive, 
affords,  in  any  one  part  of  its  frame, 
whatever  care  may  be  taken  in  the 
execution,  more  than  a  subject  for  a 
study,  or  will  by  any  means  form  what 
can  be  called  a  picture."  This  surely 
is  not  quite  true.  There  is  a  very 
fine  picture  of  a  lioness,  dimly  seen  at 
the  mouth  of  her  den,  in  grim  repose, 
that  is  very  grand.  One  colour  per- 
vades the  whole — there  is  nothing 
forced ;  but  the  very  colour  is  of  the 
stealthiuess  of  the  animal's  nature  ;  it 
is  so  dim,  that  the  animal  is  not 
strikingly  discoverable,  but  grows  out 
upon  the  sight,  and  we  feel  the  sense 
of  danger  with  the  knowledge  of 
security.  And  surely  this  is  the  sub- 
lime of  art.  Had  the  author  seen 
some  of  the  noble  animals,  gifted  with 
noble  characters  by  nature,  and  by 
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the  hand  of  our  Landseer,  he  would 
have  hesitated  ere  he  pronounced  thus 
strongly. 

The  choice  of  a  subject  is  considered 
as  belonging  solely  to  invention,  irre- 
spective of  composition  or  disposition. 
"  The  honour  of  inventing  truly  be- 
longs to  him  whose  imagination 
creates  all,  or  almost  all,  of  new."  A 
distinction  is  made  between  composi- 
tion and  design :  indeed,  according  to 
our  author,  there  are  three  parts  of 
invention — composition,  disposition, 
and  design.  There  is  a  repetition  ot 
the  charge  of  disproportion  in  objects, 
brought  against  Raffaelle,  to  which  we 
do  not  implicitly  bow.  He  is  con- 
sidered as  having  "  committed  two 
striking  faults  against  nature  and 
lineal  perspective,  in  his  famous  pic- 
ture of  the  Transfiguration,  by  tEe 
ridiculous  smallness  of  his  Mount 
Tabor,  and  by  the  disproportionable 
size  of  the  Christ  and  of  the  two 
Prophets."  But  we  question  if  the 
mind,  in  that  state  of  feeling  in  which 
it  beholds  a  miraculous  and  altogether 
overwhelming  subject,  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  a  condition  to  overstep  the 
actual  rules  of  nature,  and  to  receive 
a  type  of  things  for  the  reality,  admit- 
ting the  small  to  stand  for  the  great. 
Were  it  conscious  of  very  exact  for- 
mal truth,  the  power  of  the  subject 
would  be  reduced.  Actual  perspective 
would  have,  in  Raffaelle's  case,  ruined 
the  picture.  There  was  that  boldness 
of  genius  which  Shakspeare,  when  the 
nature  of  the  subject  required  it, 
adopted,  which  made  the  one,  leap 
over  time,  and  the  other,  space  and 
proportion. 

Under  the  head  "  disposition  of  the 
subject,"  there  is  a  somewhat  unsa- 
tisfactory sentence.  "  It  contributes 
to  the  'goodness'  of  the  picture," 
"if  it  avoid  uniformity  and  positions 
that  are  too  symmetrical ;  if  it  distri- 
bute the  light  well ;  if  by  means  of  it 
the  groups  pyramid  and  unite  well ; 
and  if  it  give  value  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  picture  by  means  of  each  other, 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  result 
shall  be  a  satisfactory  whole."  There 
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is  much  here  that  is  true ;  but  there 
is  something  false.  And  that  which 
is  false  in  it,  has  often  strangely  mis- 
led artists  in  their  arrangement  and 
grouping.  There  are  some  subjects 
of  a  perfectly  symmetrical  character ; 
however  rare  they  may  be,  there  are 
some.  Raffaelle,  in  his  cartoon  of  de- 
livering the  keys  to  Peter,  paints,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  all  the  apostles' 
heads  in  one  line.  Is  not  the  charac- 
ter of  Gothic  architecture  symmetrical  ? 
Painters  of  architectural  subjects  very 
commonly  overlook  this,  and  by  a 
perspective  difference  destroy  this 
orderly  character.  Few  make  the 
centre  the  point  of  sight;  which  is, 
however,  the  proper  one  for  represen- 
tation, as  it  alone  shows  the  exact 
conformity  and  order,  the  idea  of 
which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  ar- 
chitect to  present,  and  which  consti- 
tutes the  beauty.  The  "  pyramid"  rule 
is  manifestly  absurd,  and  seldom  has 
even  a  tolerably  good  effect.  It  was 
the  quackery  of  a  day.*  The  good . 
masters  did  not  work  upon  it.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  little  truth  taken  out  of  a 
greater,  and  misapplied— a  part  of 
that  circular  character  of  composition, 
as  it  were  a  principle  of  reflection,  by 
which  lines  close  in  upon  or  recede 
from  each  other.  We  have,  in  a  for- 
mer paper  in  this  Magazine,  treated 
of  this  principle — to  dwell  on  it  now 
would  take  us  far  from  our  purpose. 
As  to  the  ability  of  all  persons  to 
judge  of  the  naturalness  of  a  picture, 
the  translator  doubts  the  correctness 
of  the  affirmative  opinion  of  his  au- 
thor. He  remarks,  that  "  it  requires 
considerable  practice  and  experience 
to  enable  one  to  judge  how  much  art 
can  do ;  what  is  the  exact  medium  be- 
tween feebleness  and  exaggeration, 
which  constitutes  the  all-surpassing 
quality  of  truth,  of  which  he  declares 
himself  a  partisan ;  and  in  what  man- 
ner one  painter  differs  from  or  excels 
another  in  the  representation  of  it.'* 
It  may  also  be  observed,  that  people 
in  general  have  uncultivated  eyes, 
and  see  not  the  whole  beauties  of  any 
one  object ;  they  are  commonly  quite 


*  Fuseli  objects  that  the  principal  figures  and  chief  action  in  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  are  crowded  into  a  corner.  He  would  have 
had  them  "  pyramid ; "  so  does  received  quackery  overpower  the  judgment  of 
men  of  sense,  and  acute  reasoning. 
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ignorant  of  ideal  and  sentimental 
beauty,  almost  wholly  arising  out  of 
the  power  of  art — the  representing 
the  imagination.  It  is  when  such 
persons  are  called  upon  to  see  nature 
in  i  picture,  that  they  show  how  im- 
perfect their  sight  has  been.  Seeing 
the  representation  in  a  frame,  they 
knew  it  to  be  a  work  of  art,  and  gene- 
rally object  to  shadow ;  whereas, 
could  they  see  the  picture  placed  at 
an  open  window  or  some  deceiving 
position,  they  would  be  deceived. 
Many,  knowing  the  intention  is  to  de- 
ceive them,  are  ready  armed  with  ob- 
jecions,  which,  however,  they  make 
bee  ause  they  have  sought  them,  not 
bee  ause  they  have  felt  them.  What 
we  term  local  colour,  is  termed  by 
M.  de  Burtin  proper  colour ;  local 
colour  he  considers  as  the  colour  made 
variable  by  space,  by  locality,  air, 
ligjit,  and  surrounding  bodies.  The 
distinction  may  be  useful ;  but  proper 
colour  will  itself  be  difficult  to  discover, 
for  we  never  can  see  it  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  some  foreign  influence. 
In  a  picture  it  would  be  perhaps  best 
to  consider  that  the  proper  colour 
wtich  would  be  proper  to  the  half- 
tone, whether  modified  by  aerial  per- 
spective or  not.  He  considers  that 
proper  colour  is  not  shown  mostly  in 
objects  in  the  foreground,  for  there  the 
light  which  destroys  it  is  most  power- 
ful ;  light  destroys  proper  colour,  and 
substitutes  its  own.  "  It  is  the  per- 
fect understanding  of  this  interesting 
principle,  which  renders  the  works  of 
Rubens,  and  of  his  best  scholars,  so 
superior  for  their  magic  truth  of  col- 
our. It  is  this  which  explains  why 
th  iy  make  the.colour  of  the  blood  to 
appear  through  the  fine  and  transpa- 
rent skin  of  their  Flemings,  particular- 
ly of  the  women,  only  in  proportion  as 
the  eifect  of  the  light  is  lost  in  the  re- 
tiring parts ;  and  why  the  red  prevails 
more  in  these  parts  in  general,  which 
are  illuminated  only  by  a  reflected 
li^cht  too  feeble  to  change  the  natural 
colour.  The  latter  may  often  be  even 
strengthened  by  the  colour  of  the  ob- 
ject from  which  the  reflected  light  pro- 
ceeds, which  happens  when  one  flesh 
part  is  reflected  upon  another,  as  may 
b<  remarked  more  particularly  towards 
tie  extremities." 

The   following   quotation    is  well 
•yv  orth  considering — the  observation  it 
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contains  is  new.  "  As  to  the  influence 
of  light  upon  the  local  colours,  one  or 
the  plainest  proofs  of  it  is,  that  the 
colour  of  objects  seen  in  broad  day, 
diminishes  in  force  the  more  that  the 
sun  enlightens  the  distant  plain  on 
which  they  are  placed.  This  obser- 
vation, and  many  other  analogous 
ones,  convince  me  that -the  light  in  a 
picture  in  general  exerts  a  greater  in- 
fluence upon  the  local  colours  than 
even  the  air,  although  those  who  have 
written  upon  the  art  seem  to  attribute 
the  local  colours  exclusively  to  the  in- 
terposition of  the  air  and  the  vapours 
with  which  it  is  charged.  The  above 
remark,  though  useful  to  all  painters, 
becomes  the  more  indispensable  to 
those  who  have  to  do  with  landscape, 
seeing  that  without  attention  to  it, 
the  aerial  perspective  would  render 
useless,  by  a  false  and  mannered  re- 
presentation, the  just  proportions  and 
the  exact  contours  dictated  by  linear 
perspective.  Another  remark,  not 
less  interesting,  is,  that  the  colour  of 
cast  shadows  depends,  beyond  every 
thing,  on  that  of  the  light,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  time  of  the  day,  as  well  as  the 
season  of  the  year."  Hence  is  it  that 
the  brown  shadows  of  art,  which  are 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  warm,  are,  in 
good  painters  such  asVandyke,  always 
blended  with  the  silvery  grey. 

"  Of  the  general  tone  of  colour." — 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  ra- 
ther with  regard  to  strict  observation 
of  nature,  than  its  poetical  applicabi- 
lity to  art.  For  surely  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction; there  should  be  a  tone  of 
colour  belonging  to  the  subject,  irre- 
spective of  the  actual  colour  of  place  or 
time  of  day,  properly  belonging  to  the 
action  represented.  It  is  well  observ- 
ed, that  the  argentine  or  silvery  tone 
so  much  admired  and  sought  after  by 
amateurs,  "  is  nothing  but  the  faithful 
imitation  of  the  tone  assumed  by  na- 
ture in  countries  where  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  not  too  perpendicular,  every 
time  that  the  air  is  in  that  state  of 
transparency  required  to  temper  to 
the  necessary  degree  the  too  brilliant 
blue  of  a  pure  sky,  and  itself  to  receive 
and  transmit  this  desirable  silvery 
tone  which  delights  the  spectator.'* 
By  this  it  would  appear  that  our 
artists'  dreams  of  countries,  alio  sub 
sole,  are  not  likely  to  bring  beauty  of 
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colour  tor  their  pictures — that  the 
fables  of  Eastern  skies  are,  with  re- 
gard to  art,  fables  ;  and  though  there 
is  now  always  an  attempt,  and  that 
by  no  mean  powers,  to  drag  the  spec- 
tators at  our  exhibitions  under  the 
very  chariot  of  the  sun,  u  sub  curru 
nimium  propinqui  solis,"  real  beauty 
of  colour  will  be  found  much  nearer 
home. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  by,  as 
it  would  appear  from  the  general 
observations  of  De  Burtin,  an  acci- 
dental truth  which  he  has  not  else- 
where followed  to  its  consequences. 
"  If  pictures  offend  against  nature, 
and  become  cold  by  the  employment 
of  cold  colours  upon  them,  such  as 
black,  white,  blue,  and  green,  either 
pure  or  bluish,  and  by  the  omission 
of  the  glazings  which  the  tone  of  the 
light  requires,  or  if  they  become  so 
from  the  natural  coldness  of  night 
and  of  snow,  not  remedied  by  art,  the 
painter  ought  to  correct  the  fault  in 
the  manner  I  have  previously  hinted 
at."  In  the  following  remark,  we 
can  see  the  great  defect  in  the  colour- 
ing of  Murillo's  pictures,  especially 
in  his  backgrounds,  who  appears  al- 
ways to  have  painted  on  a  wet  and 
dingy  day.  "  But  nothing  can  cor- 
rect the  cold  of  a  sky  concealed  by 
the  kind  of  clouds  last  mentioned,  or 
rendered  totally  invisible  by  mist.'1'1  He 
rescues  the  clear-obscure  from  the 
meaning  commonly  attached  to  it  as 
light  and  shade.  "In  the  literal 
sense,  this  word  means  nothing  but 
the  obscure  which  is  at  the  same 
time  clear."  It  should  rather  be  de- 
fined to  be  light  in  shadow ;  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  establish  any  other 
cense  for  it  than  the  disposition  of 
the  light  and  shade  in  a  picture.  The 
inventor  of  it,  for  practical  use,  was 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Of  this  chiaro- 
scuro he  says:  "It  is  this,  in  fine, 
against  which  so  many  renowned 
Italian  masters  have  sinned,  but  in 
which  the  immortal  Correggio  is  so 
eminently  distinguished,  and  which 
proves  how  they  err  who  have  named 
Titian  the  prince  of  colourists.  For 
iiow  much  soever  he  may  possess  in 
a  supreme  degree  very  many  other 
parts  of  colouring,  he  has  so  misun- 
derstood this  one  in  his  general  har- 
mony, that  his  grounds  are  rarely  in 
agreement  with  the  rest  of  his  pic- 
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ture,  and  are  often  all  black.  His 
Venus,  in  the  Dresden  gallery,  and 
his  Ecce  Homo,  in  that  of  Vienna, 
two  of  his  most  renowned  pictures, 
but  especially  the  latter,  present 
striking  proofs,  among  very  many 
others,  of  the  correctness  of  my  opin- 
ion on  this  great  colourist." 

Those  who  object,  as  some  venture 
to  do,  to  Titian's  colour,  especially 
in  his  backgrounds,  we  believe  over- 
look his  intention,  and  are  not  aware 
how  much  what  they  consider  defects 
affect  the  whole.      Objections  have 
been  made  to  the  background  of  the 
Peter  Martyr,  without  considering  how 
appropriate  the  colouring  is  to  the 
subject.     There  are  some  just  obser- 
vations on  the  necessity  of  transpa- 
rency, which  should  not  be  confined 
to  shadows  and  demi-tints,  "  which 
cannot  do  without  it."    It  has  been 
said  that  Titian  and  Correggio  glazed 
over  every  part  of  the  picture,  there- 
by giving  even  the  lights  a  sort  of 
transparency.    Of  harmony  of  colour, 
he  says,  "  Under  the  pencil  of  an  in- 
telligent  artist,  local   colours,   even 
the  least  agreeable,  and  those  which 
have  the  least  affinity  among  them- 
selves, may  become  very  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  and  contribute  powerfully 
to  the  harmony  of  the  picture  through 
the  interposition  of  some  other  colour, 
as  in  music  discordant  tones  are  hap- 
pily united  by  means  of  intermediate 
ones."     The  translator  appends  to 
this  a  note  in  which  he  quotes  from 
Mengs,    that  "  The    three    primary 
colours  being  red,  blue,  and  yellow, 
when  any  one  of  them  is  prominently 
used,  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
one  which  unites  the  other  two.  Thus, 
if  pure  red  be  used,  it  should  be  ac- 
companied by  green,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  blue  and  yellow.   This  com- 
pound colour  is  called  the  contrasting 
colour,  and  is  always  used  sparingly. 
But  the  harmonizing  colour  is  said  to 
be  the  compound  made  by  any  one 
colour  itself,  along  with  the  next  ad- 
joining to  it  on  either  side  of  the 
spectrum.    Thus  red  will  be  harmo- 
nized by  purple,  the  colour  produced 
by  compounding  it  with  blue  on  the 
one  side  of  it,  and  it  will  also  be  har- 
monized by  orange,  which  is  the  col- 
our produced  by  compounding  it  with 
the  yellow,  next  to  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  spectrum."    In  treating 
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41  of  the  effect"  of  a  picture,  although 
the  author  with  a  kind  of  reluctance 
admits,  or  "  will  not  condemn  abso- 
lutely" factitious  effects,  he  has  no 
predilection  for  them,  and  blames  for 
the  extravagant  use  of  them  Carra- 
v-agio  and  others  of  the  Italian  schools. 
Unquestionably  they  afford  a  power 
which  should  be  used  with  judgment, 
then  most  applicable  when  the  super- 
nal nral  of  the  subject  overpowers  the 
familiarity  of  more  natural  effects. 
Of  the  "  empasto"  so  much  spoken  of 
by  connoisseurs,  he  is  an  admirer. 
He  directs  that  the  "colours  which 
compose  the  empasto  "  should  be  per- 
fectly well  ground,  and  the  ground 
perfectly  smoothed.  Yet  this  was 
not  always  the  case  in  the  empasto  of 
Paul  Veronese,  whose  empasto  was 
often  of  a  broken  and  mortary  sur- 
face ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  an 
examination  of  such  parts  of  his  pic- 
tures, as  if  he  had  purposely  used 
water  with  his  oil-paint,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  slightly  separating 
the  particles,  and  thereby  giving  bril- 
liancy from  the  broken  surface  of 
refracting  particles.  This  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  M.  de 
Burtin  in  this  place.  It  has  been 
said  of  Michael  Angclo,  that  he  never 
painted  more  than  one  picture  in  oil. 
Like  the  relics  of  saints,  that  one  has 
wonderfully  multiplied.  Our  author 
spoaks  of  one  in  his  own  possession, 
which  is  certainly  not  described  as 
according  to  the  manner  we  should  ex- 
pect from  that  great  master.  "  A  truly 
unique  picture,  by  the  great  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarroti,  in  my  possession, 
proves  to  what  an  astonishing  degree 
arn  can  imitate  gold,  silver,  and  stones, 
•without  using  the  originals,  by  the 
m.igic  illusion  with  which  the  rare 
genius  has  painted  them  as  orua- 
ipj'nts.  They  look  as  if  relieved  on 
tli  3  armour  of  the  two  cavaliers,  in- 
somuch that  one  would  believe  them 
to  be  truly  the  work  of  an  actual 
chisel."  He  admires  the  smooth  em- 
pasto; and  among  the  painters  who 
practised  it,  laudably  mentions  Yan- 
dtr  Werff.  But  he  blames  others  less 
known  for  carrying  it  out  to  an  ex- 
treme finish.  To  our  taste,  the  smooth 
empasto  of  Vander  Werff  is  most  dis- 
pleasing; rendering  flesh  ivory,  and, 
in  that  master,  ivory  without  its  true 
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and  pleasing  colour.  This  branch  of 
the  subject  ends  with  remarks  on 
touch,  which  completes  the  list  of  the 
parts  that  contribute  "to  make  a 
good  picture."  The  manner  of  a 
painter  is  in  nothing  so  distinguished 
as  in  his  touch.  There  must,  then,  be 
great  variety  in  the  touch  of  painters. 
To  be  a  judge  of  masters,  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  first  step  to  connoisseur- 
ship,  to  be  acquainted  with  this  exe- 
cutive part  of  their  art.  "  Since  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  without  a  good 
touch  there  cannot  be  a  good  picture, 
one  may  say  likewise,  that  he  is  not 
a  good  master  who  has  not  a  good 
touch,  and  who  does  not  know  how  to 
avoid  using  it  too  much"  It  is  a  mark 
of  a  defective  mind,  when  the  painter 
is  too  much  pleased  with  the  dexte- 
rity of  his  hand.  Many,  however, 
require  this  hint;  their  pictures  are 
so  overlaid  with  touch,  that  the  auto- 
graphs supersede  the  subject. 

'The  incipient  connoisseur  will  do 
well  to  read  the  chapter  in  this  vo- 
lume which  will  tell  him  "how  to 
judge  pictures  well."  It  will  tell  him 
even  in  what  position  to  see  a  picture. 
He  disapproves  of  the  use  of  the  mir- 
ror, in  which  the  picture  is  reflected, 
as  giving  a  softness  and  harmony  not 
genuine  ;  but  as  it  was  the  practice  of 
Giorgione  and  Correggio,  "  in  order  to 
learn  the  effect  of  the  colours,  of  the 
masses,  and  of  the  work  as  a  whole," 
he  recommends  it  to  the  painter.  He 
expects,  however,  from  the  amateur 
an  impartiality  almost  impossible  to 
attain,  when  it  is  expected  to  reach 
such  a  point  that  "all  schools,  all 
masters,  all  manners,  and  all  classes 
of  pictures  will  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  him."  We  fear  that  an  ama- 
teur who  could  reach  this  indiffer- 
ence, would  be  rather  a  general  ad- 
mirer than  a  good  lover.  The  ama- 
teur thus  advanced,  "will  soon  be  able 
to  weigh  impartially  the  grounds  of 
the  dispute  between  the  partisans  of 
ideal  beauty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
beauty  which  exists  in  nature  on  the 
other."  But  here  is  a  mistake  in  initio ; 
for  is  not  the  Ideal,  too,  Nature  ?  We 
should  have  rather  expected  a  disqui- 
sition to  elucidate  this  point ;  but  our 
author  prefers  passing  away  from  the 
real  question  to  indulge  in  a  little 
severity  on  the  admirers  of  the  Ideal, 
2s 
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which  Ideal  we  are  persuaded  he  never 
understood;  for  he  considers  evidently 
that  the  "  ideal  beauties,"  with  the 
"  magic  truth"  of  the  Dutch  school 
in  execution,  would  be  perfection.  He 
would  view  a  work  painted  under  this 
union  as  perfection.  To  us  it  would, 
we  feel  quite  sure,  be  an  intolerable 
performance.  For  this  little  bit  of 
bad  taste  he  is  called  to  account  by 
his  translator.  The  author's  taste 
was,  after  all,  we  suspect,  rather  in- 
complete; rather  the  product  of  an 
educated  eye  than  of  a  mind  educated 
to  embrace  the  Ideal.  The  fact  is,  the 
Ideal  in  practice  must  be  the  reach  of 
a  something  which  the  eye,  however 
educated,  does  not  altogether  find  in 
external  nature ;  but  which,  from  the 
data  of  external  nature,  the  mind 
creates,  partly  by  combination,  and 
partly  from  a  power  of  its  own  inven- 
tion altogether.  The  external  senses 
in  educated  man  are  obedient  to  this 
inventive  direction  of  the  mind,  and 
at  length  receive  their  greater,  per- 
haps often  only,  pleasures  from  it.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  more  evi- 
dent and  real  beauties  of  the  inferior 
schools,  for  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  the  Italian  as  the  higher,  more 
easily  captivate,  especially,  the  inci- 
pient lovers  of  art.  They  begin  by 
collecting  the  Dutch ;  but  as  they  ad- 
vance in  taste  and  knowledge,  and 
acquire  the  legitimate  feeling  for  art, 
they  are  sure  to  end  with  the  Italian. 
The  uninitiated  may  wonder  to  be 
told  there  is  any  difficulty  in  judging 
"  whether  a  picture  is  in  good  preser- 
vation or  not."  Yet  here  is  a  chapter 
to  teach  this  "useful  knowledge." 
The  "  perils  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  are 
nothing  if  compared  to  the  perils  that 
environ  the  similitudes  of  flesh.  "  Nos 
nostraque  morti  debemur"  Men  and 
pictures  suffer  from  the  doctors  as 
well  as  from  time.  Pictures,  too,  are 
often  in  the  "hand  of  the  spoiler," 
and  are  subject,  with  their  owners,  to 
a  not  very  dissimilar  quackery  of  po- 
tion and  lotion,  undergo  as  many  pu- 
rifications, nor  do  they  escape  the 
knife  and  scarification;  are  laid  upon 
their  backs,  rubbed  and  scrubbed, 
skinned,  and  oftentimes  reduced  to 
the  very  ribs  and  dead  colouring  of 
what  they  were.  It  is  surprising  how 
great  a  number  of  pictures  are  ruined 
by  the  cleaners.  We  are  sorry  to  read 
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this  account  of  Correggio's  celebrated 
J\'otte.     "Even  when   they  do  not ; 
destroy  the  picture  entirely,  they,  at  • 
all  events,  leave  the  most  injurious 
traces  behind,  depriving  it  of  its  trans- 
parency and  harmony,  and  much  of 
the  effect,  rendering  it  hard,  cold,  and 
weak.     Of  this  the  admirable  '  Night7 
of  Correggio  at  Dresden  presents  a 
very  sad  example." 

We  look  upon  the  audacious  man 
who  dares  to  repaint  upon  an  old  pic- 
ture unnecessarily,  and  by  wholesale,, 
as  guilty  of  a  crime.     It  is  the  mur- 
der of  another  man's  offspring,  and  of 
his  name  and  fame  at  the  same  time. 
We  have  heard  of  a  man  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  going  about  the  country  to-  • 
paint  new  wigs  upon  the  Vandykes. 
We  would  have  such  a  perpetrator 
bastinadoed  on  the  soles  of  his  feet.. 
"  I  was  present,"  says  our  author,  "at 
Amsterdam  during  a  dispute  between 
one  who  had  just  sold  a  landscape  for 
several  thousand  florins,  and  the  agent 
who  had  made  the  purchase  on  com- 
mission.   The  latter  required  an  im- 
portant change  to  be  made  towards- 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  which  he- 
contended  would  be  very  much  im- 
proved thereby.     It  was  in  vain  that 
the  seller,  with  whom  I  agreed  in  - 
opinion  upon  the  point,  persisted  in 
refusing  to  repaint  a  work  in  such 
good  preservation,  and  by  so  great  a 
master ;  for  the  broker  closed  his  lips- 
by  protesting,  that  unless  the  demand 
were  complied  with,  he  was  instructed 
to  throw  up  the  bargain."    We  look 
with  equal  horror  on  buyer  and  seller. 
Would  not  the  latter  have  sold  hi& 
father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  aunts, 
and  cousins?  It  has  been  said  that,  in 
compliment  to  W7illiam  III.,  many  of 
the  portraits  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
courtiers  of  the  day  were  re-painted- 
with  aquiline  noses.     M.  de  Burtin  - 
very  justly  observes,   that  the  new- 
touches  on  old  pictures  do  not  pre- 
serve their  tone,  but  he  does  not  give- 
the  true  reason.     He  seems  to  enter- 
tain   no  notion   that    pictures  were- 
painted  with  any  other  vehicle  than 
common  oil ;  and,  in  a  short  discus- 
sion upon  Van  Eyck's  discovery,  he 
only  shows  that  he  takes  up  what 
others  have  said,  and  never  himself 
could  have  read  what  the  monk  Theo- 
philus  really  wrote  ;  for,  like  M.  Me- 
rimee,  he  supposes  the  monk  to  say 
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what  he  never  did  say.     It  is  only 
surprising  that,  in  his  numerous  clean- 
ings, he  did  not  discover  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  paint  of  one 
dale  and  of  another,  and  how  they 
require  different  solvents.     There  is  a 
chapter  upon  u  the  manner  of  know- 
ing and  appreciating  copies,"   from 
which    the    beginner,    in    collecting, 
may  take  some  useful  hints.     He  re- 
peats   the  well-known    anecdote   of 
the  copy  from  Raffaelle  by  Andrea 
del    Sarto,    which    Julio    Komano, 
who  had  worked  upon  the  picture, 
believed  to  be  the  original,  though 
assured  beforehand  by  Yasari   that 
it  was  a  copy.     With  regard  to  Ru- 
bens, by  far  the  greater  number  of 
pictures  said  to  be  by  him,  are  by  the 
hands  of  his  scholars,  to  whom  he 
gave,  the  design  and  outline  merely, 
sometimes  touching  up  the  pictures 
with  his  own  hand.    This  has  been  a 
common   and    a  justifiable  practice 
with  great  painters,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  or  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  any  one  pair  of  hands  to  have 
doiie  the  works  which  bear  the  names 
of  f  ome  well-employed  painters.   The 
few  pictures  entirely  by  the  hand  of 
Rubens  confirm  the  suspicion  as  to 
others,  by  their  superiority.  Contem- 
porary copies  he  considers  in  a  very 
different  light  from  more  modern,  be- 
cause the  modern  being  from  the  old 
after  they  had  deepened,  deepen  still 
more,   and  in  a  few  years  scarcely 
resemble  in  tone  the  originals.    It  is 
from  such  copies  that  an  ill  name  has 
been  given  to  all  copies.     We  have 
very  little  feeling  for  amateurs  in  their 
annoyances  and  embarrassments,  who 
discover  that  they  have  only  pur- 
chased a  copy;  for  they  did  not  judge 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  picture, 
but  the  name  under  which  it  was  ad- 
mitted. 

The  sixth  chapter,  upon  "The  man- 
ner of  analysing  and  describing  pic- 
tures," furnishes  some  good  hints  to 
cat  ilogue- makers  and  auctioneers. 
Tho  examples  are  ingeniously  worded, 
am.  with  no  little  precision.  The 
number  given  is  but  a  selection  from 
ab<  ut  240  pages.  Whoever  will  try 
his  hand  at  a  descriptive  catalogue, 
will  find  it  not  so  easy  a  task  as  he 
ims  gined.  We  should  have  perhaps 
entertained  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
aut  hor's  judgment,  though  not  a  .higher 


of  his  descriptive  power,  supposing  it 
to  have  been  exercised  as  a  disciple  of 
the  noted  Mr  Puff,  who  took  a  double 
first  in  those  arts,  had  the  translator 
kindly  omitted  an  outline  of  a  picture 
by  Poelemburg — The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds.    It  is  certainly  well  de- 
scribed in  generality  and  detail ;  but 
never  was  any  thing  more  like  Mr 
Puff's    style  than  the  following : — : 
u  Poelemburg  has  here  surpassed  him- 
self by  the  exactness  of  the  design, 
and  the  fine  form  of  the  figures.     He 
has  carried  to  the  highest  degree  their 
gracious  and  simple  expression.    The 
picture  is  not  less  distinguished  for 
the  attractive  effect  of  light  well  dis- 
tributed, for  harmony  and  the  clear1 
obscure,  for  the  agreeable  and  sweet 
tone  of  the  proper  colours,  and  for 
that  truth,"  &c.  &c.  &c. — but  alas ! 
the  outline !  "  Look  on  this  picture 
and  on  this."    It  may  have  been  a 
pretty  picture,  though  the  subject  is 
much  abovePoelemburg ;  but — shall  we 
pronounce  it? — the  design  is  wretched 
— we  cannot  help  it,  and  would  spare1 
it  if  we  could.    Strange  are  the  blun- 
ders made  in  descriptive  catalogues. 
An  instance  is    given — an  amusing 
specimen  from  a  well-established  ma- 
nufactory.    u  The  famous  picture  of 
Raffaelle,  painted  for  the  church  of 
St  John  at  Bologna,  representing  St 
Cecilia  holding  a  musical  instrument 
in  her  hands,  with  others  at  her  feet, 
affords  an  example  of  the  errors  al- 
luded to.     She  listens  with  rapt  at- 
tention to  a  choir  of  angels  borne  on 
the  clouds,  and  singing.  On  her  right 
hand  are  St  Paul  and  St  John  the- 
Evangelist,    strongly   characterized  ; 
the  one  by  his  sword,  the  other  by  his 
eagle,  and  both  by  the  airs  of  the 
heads.    On  her  left  are  St  Magdalene' 
with  her  cup,  and  St  Augustine  with 
his  cross  and  pontifical  garments." 
Hitherto  all  the  world  had  been  agreed 
upon  the  justness  of  the  description  ; 
but  the  author  of  the  Manual  of  the 
French   Museum,    printed    in    1803, 
judged  it  proper  to  make  one  of  his 
own,  of  which  behold  the  title  and  the 
substance  —  The   Martyrdom    of   St 
Cecilia. 

"  Raffaelle  would  not  represent  the 
martyrdom  of  a  young  virgin  like  the 
execution  of  a  malefactor.  Here  Ce- 
cilia advances  towards  the  place  where 
the  palm  of  martyrdom  awaits  her. 
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Her  feet  only  still  belong  to  this  earth. 
Her  upraised  eyes  tell  that  her 
thoughts  are  already  in  heaven.  The 
man  who  bears  the  sword  is  not  an 
executioner  whose  stern  ferocity  aug- 
ments that  of  the  spectacle.  Here 
the  headsman  has  an  air  of  compas- 
sion. Behind  the  saint  walks  a  priest 
who  assists  her.  His  physiognomy  is 
common,  but  sweet.  He  applauds  the 
tranquil  resignation  of  the  victim,  who 
seems  already  to  hear  the  celestial 
concert  that  is  going  on  above.  The 
angels  celebrate  her  coming  before 
hand!  One  of  the  companions  of 
Cecilia  points  them  out  to  her  with 
his  finger,  and  seems  to  do  so  as  an 
encouragement  to  her.  ,  A  young  man 
follows  the  saint.  His  action  is  too 
expressive  to  suppose  it  that  of  a 
parent  or  convert."  This  is  indeed  a 
very  tine  specimen,  both  for  what  is 
said  and  what  is  unsaid — the  surmise 
is  perfectly  French,  and  the  pitying 
-tender  familiarity  of  Cecilia,  for  com- 
miseration's sake  robbed  of  her  saint- 
ship,  would  be  enough  to  melt  an 
auction-room  to  tears,  were  the  pic- 
iure  to  be  sold  and  thus  described. 

The  very  best  auction  description 
t)f  a  picture  we  remember  ever  to  have 
heard,  was  one  most  fluently  given, 
and  with  a  most  winning  and  gentle- 
manly manner,  by  Mr  Christie,  the 
father  of  the  present  justly  appreciated 
Mr  Christie,  as  true  and  honourable 
as  unerring  in  his  judgment  of  pic- 
tures. It  was  many  years  ago.  The 
picture  to  be  sold  was  the  celebrated 
one  of  the  three  goddesses,  The 
Judgment  of  Pans,  a  large  picture. 
Now  the  difficulty  of  the  case  lay  in 
this,  that  it  was  well  known  that  there 
were  three  pictures  of  the  subject,  all 
claiming  to  be  originals.  This  was 
well  known  and  talked  about.  There 
were  in  fact  three  pictures  of  the 
judgment  of  Paris.  After  minutely 
and  most  ably  describing  the  pic- 
ture, Mr  Christie  came  to  this  deli- 
cate acknowledgment.  He  admitted 
there  were  three ;  the  great  pain- 
ter, delighted  with  his  subject, 
enamoured  of  the  beauties  he  had 
created,  had,  as  it  were,  thrice  thrown 
himself  at  the  feet  of  each  goddess. 
The  three  pictures  were  an  offering 
and  homage  to  each.  None  could 
determine  which  was  best.  The  sub- 
ject was  the  Judgment  of  Paris— it 
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was   an  enviable  opportunity  for  a 
happy  purchaser  u  to  throw  the  golden 
apple."     We  do  not  pretend  to  give, 
with    any    exactness,    the    eloquent 
wording  of  this  address  ;  nor  can  we 
describe  the  perfect  grace  with  which 
it  was  delivered.     Every  one  in  the 
room  seemed  to  know  that  he  was 
listening  to  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  felt  a  confidence.    But  to 
return  to  De  Burtin.     The  chapter 
on   "  the  general  schools  of  paint- 
ing," contains  both  useful  informa- 
tion and  judicious  remarks.   He  men- 
tions the  embarrassment  the  amateur 
must  feel,  seeing  that  authors  are  not 
agreed  among  themselves  in  the  num- 
ber and  classification  of  schools.  Some 
reckon  three,  some  five,  some  eight, 
some  extend  the  number  to  twelve. 
Lanzi  even  makes  fourteen  of  the 
Italian  schools  alone.   u  In  order  that 
the  school  of  a  particular   city  or 
country  may  take  its  place  among 
the  general  schools,  it  is  necessary, 
in  my  opinion,  that  it  shall  have  pro- 
duced a  great  many  masters  cele- 
brated for  their  merit,  and  that  these 
shall  have  in  their  style  and  manner 
something  common  to  them  all,  which 
particularly  characterizes  them,  and 
which  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
distinguish    their    school    from    all 
others.    Upon  this  principle,  I  reckon 
eight  schools  in  all;   and  these  are, 
the  Florentine  or  Tuscan,  the  Roman, 
the    Lombard,     the    Venetian,    the 
Flemish,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and 
the  German.     If  it  were  sufficient  to 
have  given  to  the  world  artists  re- 
nowned for  their  merit,  the  Spanish 
might  likewise  claim  a  place  among 
the  general  schools,  were  it  only  from 
having  possessed  a  Morales,  a  Velas- 
quez, and  a  Murillo.     Naples,  too, 
might  enjoy  the  same  privilege,  from 
the  names  of  Spagnoletto,  Calabrese, 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  Luca  Giordano. 
Genoa,    likewise,    from   Castiglione, 
Strozzi,     Castelli,     and     Cambiasi. 
But  the  want  of  a  general  distinctive 
character  prevents  their  being  ranked 
under  the  general  schools,   and  the 
masters  are,  for  the  most  part,  placed 
separately  in  that  one  or  other  of  the 
acknowledged  schools  to  which  their 
manner  approaches  most  nearly,  or 
to  which  their  master  belonged."  The 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  schools 
are  ably  laid  down.    The  author  con- 
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fesses  that  he  feels    a  difficulty  in 
generalizing  the  characteristics  of  the 
Florentine  school.     He   adopts    the 
somewhat  exaggerated  (as  he  allows) 
account  of  M.  Levesque.     His  cha- 
racteristics are — fine   movement,   a 
certain  sombre  austerity,  an  expres- 
sion of  vigour,  which  excludes  per- 
haps that  of  grace,   a  character  of 
design,  the  grandeur  of  which  is  in 
some  sort  gigantic.     They  may  be 
reproached  with  a  kind  of  exaggera- 
tion; but  it  "cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  in  this  exaggeration  an  ideal 
nu.jesty,  which  elevates  human  nature 
above  the  weak  and  perishing  nature  of 
reality.     The  Tuscan  artists,  satisfied 
with  commanding  admiration,  seem 
to   disdain  seeking  to  please.     The 
description  of  the  Roman  school  we 
co  iceive  to  be  not  so  fortunate.     Its 
excellence  is  attributed  to  the   an- 
tique, distinguished  "  by  great  beauty 
in  the  forms,  a  composition  elegant, 
although  often  singular,  and  by  ex- 
pressions ideal  rather  than  natural, 
of  which  a  part  is  often  sacrificed  to 
tho  preservation  of  beauty."    If  we 
rec-eive  as  models  of  these  two  most 
celebrated  schools,   Michael   Angelo 
Buonarroti,  and  Raffaelle,  (though  it 
should  be  observed,  if  we  look  to  the 
actual  genius  of  these  great  men,  we 
must  not  forget  the  early  age  at  which 
Rrffaelle  died,)  such   distinction   as 
this  may  be  drawn.     That  the  Flo- 
rentine school  had  for  its  object  the 
personal,  the  absolute  bodily  power 
an  1  dignity  of  man,  and  such  strong 
intellect  and  energy  as  would  be  con- 
sidered in  necessary  agreement  with 
that  perfect  condition  of  the  human 
form.      That  there  is   therefore,   in 
thi-lr  vigorous   delineations,  a  great 
ari-1  simple,  and,  as  it  were,  gigantic 
rudeness  very  perceptible.      On  the 
contrary,  in  the  Roman,  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  person  to  the  cultivated 
mind  is  decidedly  marked.     It  is  the 
delineation  of  man  farther  off  from 
his  ruder  state,   showing  in  aspect, 
an!  even  in  bodily  movements,  the 
mrntal  cultivation.     The  one  school 
is  of  an  Antediluvian,  the  other  of  a 
Cl.ristian  race.     Hence,  in  the  latter, 
nn  ler  the  prerogative  of  love,  grace 
an  1  a  nicer  beauty  arc  assumed ;  and 
a  delicacy  and  purity  arising  from 
minds  educated  to  bear,  to  forbear, 
cli.istcncd  by  trial,  endowed  with  a 
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new  greatness  not  inconsistent  with 
gentleness.      Yet     was     simplicity 
strongly    marked     in    the    Roman 
school ;   nor  do  we  think  the  blame 
thrown  upon  their   colouring  justly 
thrown,   as  it  was  most  consistent 
with  the  characteristic  dignified  sim- 
plicity ;  nor  do  we  agree  with  those 
who  think  it  inharmonious  in  itself. 
Baroccio  is  praised,  in  that  he  added 
somewhat  of  the  colouring  of  Cor- 
reggio  to   the  study  of  the   antique 
and  the  works  of  Raffaelle  ;  but  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  the  innovation 
upon  the  Roman  simplicity  be  not 
a  deterioration  of  the  school.     The 
colouring,     the    chief    characteristic 
of   the  Venetian  school,   represents 
mankind   in   a  still  further  onward 
(we  use  not  the  word  advanced,  be- 
cause it  may  be  misunderstood)  state, 
in  the  state  of  more  convention,  of 
manners,  and  of  luxury.    Hence  even 
most  refined  subjects  of  the  Venetian 
are,  with  regard  to  purity,  and  moral 
and  intellectual  beauty,  in  a  grade  of 
inferiority  to  the  Roman  and  Floren- 
tine.    They  are  of  the  age  of  a  civil 
government  rather  than  of  a  religious 
influence.     Tlic  countenances  indicate 
the  business  of  the  world ;  the  more 
varied  costume,  the  more  rich  cover- 
ing of  the  figures,  with  less  of  the 
nude,  arc  marks  of  merchandise  and 
traffic.     This  is  perceptible,  and  pos- 
sibly somewhat  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  full  display  of  the  subject,  in- 
the  grand  picture  of  Del  Piombo,  the- 
liaising  of  Lazarus,  though  perhaps 
that  picture,  bearing  such  evidence  of 
the  design  if  not  the  hand  of  Michael 
Angelo,  may  by  some  not  be  admitted 
as  belonging  to  the  Venetian  school. 
We  mean  not  to  say  that  the  Vene- 
tian school  did  not  advance  the  art 
by  the  new  power  of  colour,  the  in- 
vention of  that  school ;  it  opened  the 
way  to  a  new  class  of  subjects,  which 
still  admitted  much  of  the  grand  and 
the  pathetic.     It  certainly  did  more  ; 
it  showed  that  there  was  a  grand  and 
a  pathetic  in  colour  alone,  a  principle 
of  art  which,  though  first  shown,  and 
not  in  its  perfect  degree  by  the  Vene- 
tians, has  never  yet  been  carried  out 
as  a  principle.     We  hear  much  of  its 
beauty,   its    harmony,   in  a  limited 
sense  of  its  power,  but  seldom  of  its 
sentiment. 
The  remarks  of  M.  de  fJurtin  npo» 
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the  Peter  Martyr  of  Titian  arc  very 
strange.  He  must  have  been  much 
deceived  when  he  saw  this  wonderful 
picture,  either  by  its  position  or  the 
state  of  his  own  vision.  We  saw  the 
picture  out  of  its  frame,  and  down 
against  the  wall,  and  saw  no  factitious 
unnatural  effect,  nor  any  black  and 
white.  "  This  picture,"  he  says,  "  so 
full  of  merit  in  other  respects,  presents 
a  striking  example  of  the  factitious 
!  and  unnatural  effect  produced  by  the 
extraordinary  opposition  of  black  and 
white.  I  am  well  aware  that  gay 
and  brilliant  colouring  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  a  cruel  action  ;  but  a 
measure  is  to  be  observed  in  every 
thing,  and  I  cannot  be  convinced  that 
there  could  occur,  in  broad  day,  and 
in  the  open  air,  a  scene  in  which  all 
was  obscure  and  black  except  the 
figures."  Obscurity  and  blackness  in 
Titian's  Peter  Martyr!  Our  author 
has  attached  the  school  of  Bologne  to 
that  of  Loinbardy,  as  others  have 
done,  in  consideration  that  the  Ca- 
racci  in  forming  their  school  greatly 
studied  Correggio.  Yet  undoubtedly 
Correggio  stands  quite  apart  from  the 
Caracci.  The  Bologna  was  in  fact  a 
44  Composite  "  school.  If  the  Vene- 
tian school  was  indicative  of  business, 
of  the  activities  of  society  as  a  mass, 
the  Lombard  school,  as  first  distin- 
guished by  Correggio,  assumed  more 
homely  grace,  it  was  domestic,  of  the 
hearth — the  cherished  love,  the  sweet 
familiar  grace.  This  was  its  charac- 
teristic ;  it  bore  a  kind  of  garden  luxu- 
riance and  richer  embellishment  of 
colour,  not  the  embellishment  of  civic 
pomp  as  seen  in  the  Venetian,  but  a 
coloured  richness  as  of  the  fruit  and 
flower  of  a  new  Eden.  The  Holy 
Families  of  Correggio  are  in  fragrant 
repose.  The  earth  pays  the  homage 
of  her  profusion,  and,  as  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  him  that  shall  remove 
her  curse,  puts  on  her  gorgeous  ap- 
parel. The  next  descent  from  this 
grade  of  art  would  be  to  the  pastoral. 
M.  de  Bur  tin  objects  to  the  airs  of 
"the  heads,  "  graceful  and  smiling  felt 
not  to  be  altogether  appropriate  when 
the  action  is  sad  or  violent."  We 
can,  imagine  that  he  alludes  to  the 
picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Pla- 
ciaus  and  Flavia  at  Parma.  The 
smiling  saint  receiving  the  sword  in 
her  bosom,  as  a  boon  in  thankfulness 
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or  that  coming  bliss  which  is  already 
hers  in  vision,  is  perhaps  as  touching 
as  any  expression  ever  painted  by 
Correggio.  Did  our  author  miss  the 
meaning  of  that  devotional  and  more 
than  hopeful  smile?  This  picture, 
like  some  others  of  Correggio,  is  very 
grey,  and  has  probably  had  much  of  its 
glazing  removed.  In  M.  de  Burtin's 
notice  of  the  Flemish  school,  we  en- 
tirely pass  over  the  discussion  res- 
pecting Van  Eyck  and  his  discovery  ; 
enough  has  been  said  upon  that  sub- 
ject. The  partiality  of  our  author  for 
Rubens  is  very  perceptible.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Flemish  school  are 
confined  to  Historical  painting,  and 
even  in  that  class  there  is  scarcely 
more  than  one  example,  Rubens. 
Between  Rubens  and  Vandyke  there- 
is  certainly  affinity  beyond  that  of 
colouring,  though  in  colouring  to  a 
limited  degree.  Between  Rubens  and 
Teniers  there  is  surely  a  gap  of  many 
classes.  If  there  be  any  characteristic 
mark  common  to  both,  it  must  lie  in 
the  silvery  lightness  of  colouring,  dis- 
tinctness and  freedom  of  touch,  as  if 
both  had  used  the  same  vehicle,  and 
in  the  same  manner,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  size  and  subjects  of  their 
pictures.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
detract  from  the  reputation  of  Rubens 
as  a  colourist ;  no  painter  perhaps  bet- 
ter understood  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically the  science  of  the  harmony  of 
colours,  and  their  application  to  na- 
tural representation.  But  he  was  en- 
tirely careless  as  to  sentiment  of  col- 
ouring. Action  even  to  its  utmost 
superiority  was  his/orfe,  and  for  this 
one  expression  his  colouring,  by  its 
vivid  power  and  contrasts,  was  cer- 
tainly very  admirable. 

The  Dutch  school  is  so  blended 
with  the  Flemish,  separating  from 
both  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  and 
their  immediate  scholars,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  them  as  distinct 
schools.  Fascinating  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are,  they  utterly  abandon 
the  power  to  teach  for  the  art  of 
pleasing.  They  are  not  for  the  pub- 
lic ;  have  little  to  do  with  events  of  any 
great  interest.  There  is  a  manifest 
desceut  from  the  high  pretensions  of 
art ;  the  aim  is  to  gratify  the  mere 
love  of  exact  imitation,  and  to  inter- 
est by  portraiture  of  manners.  "If, 
then,"  says  our  author,  "truth  of 
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imitation  is  the  first  business  of  works 
of  art ;  if,  without  that,  no  picture  is  in 
a  situation  to  please ;  if  all  that  is 
•v  isible  over  the  whole  face  of  nature 
l>e  included  in  the  domain  of  paint- 
ing, how  is  it  that  among  the  exclu- 
sive partisans  of  historical  subjects, 
there  are  persons  so  blind  as  not  to 
see  that  the  marvellous  productions  of 
this  school,  and  of  the  Flemish,  have 
filled  with  admirable  success  the  im- 
mense gaps  which  their  vaunted 
]  talian  schools  have  left  in  different 
parts  of  art?" 

The  very  first  sentence  of  this  pas- 
sage is  of  very  undefined  sense ;  we 
<;an  guess  at  what  is  meant  by  the 
;meer  upon  the  "  vaunted  Italian 
schools"  There  are  not  only  im- 
mense gaps,  but  great  gulfs,  over 
-vhich  there  is  no  legitimate  passage. 
If  these  schools  have  "  done  so  much 
.lonour  to  the  art  of  painting,"  as  M. 
le  Burtin  asserts  that  they  have,  it 
has  rather  been  in  their  perpetuating 
it  as  a  practical  art,  than  by  adding 
to  its  dignity  or  importance.  If, 
however,  it  be  allowable  to  separate 
Rubens  from  the  Flemish  school,  we 
may  with  still  greater  propriety  set 
apart  by  himself  that  extraordinary 
man  Rembrandt,  who,  if  any,  had 
some  insight  of  the  sentiment  of 
colour. 

Very  little  compliment  is  paid  to 
the  French  school  by  De  Burtin.  He 
considers  that  it  has  no  character- 
istic but  that  of  the  imitation  of  all 
schools.  It  should  be  observed  in 
justice  to  more  modern  French  paint- 
ers, that  this  was  written  in  1808. 
The  very  opposite  opinions  of  M. 
Levesque  against,  and  Lairesse  in 
favour  of  Simon  Vouet,  the  founder 
of  the  school,  are  quoted.  The  opin- 
ions of  neither  will  weigh  much  with 
modern  critics,  even  though  it  were 
•certain  that  those  ascribed  to  Lairesse 
were  his.  Neither  Claude  nor 
Nicolas  Poussin  are  allowed  to  be- 
long to  the  French  school.  We  pre- 
sume De  Burtin  had  but  little  taste 
for  landscape,  for  he  does  not  mention, 
we  believe,  in  this  whole  work,^Gaspar 
Poussin — nor  does  he  dwell  much 
upon  Claude.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  in  mentioning  the  one,  he  should 
take  no  notice  of  his  great  con- 
temporary. 

And  here  we  may  observe,   that 


writers  on  art  have  ever  been  neglect- 
ful in  the  extreme  with  regard  to 
this  part  of  art — we  should  add,  this 
delightful  part,  and  so  capable  of  sen- 
timent. They  take  a  vast  jump  from, 
the  high  Italian  Historic  (of  Figures) 
to  the  low  Flemish  and  Dutch,  not 
even  in  those  latter  schools  discri- 
minating the  better  portion  of  the 
landscape  from  the  lower. 

There  is  wanting  a  new  classifica- 
tion, one  not  so  much  of  schools,  nor 
of  styles  per  se,  as  of  subjects — in 
which  the  School  of  Landscape  would 
require  an  ample  treatment.  It  is  a 
school  which,  by  the  neglect  of  critics, 
has  been  allowed  to  descend  to  its 
lowest  depth ;  yet  is  it  one  which  is 
daily  becoming  more  the  public  taste — 
a  taste,  nevertheless,  which  has  as  yet 
given  to  it  but  little  of  its  former  eleva- 
tion, which  it  had  entirely  lost  before 
it  reached  us  through  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools. 

The  German  school,  the  first  in 
antiquity,  was  extinguished  with  its 
masters.  It  was  founded  by  Albert 
Durer,  whose  genius  was  acknow- 
ledged and  admired  by  Raffaelle 
himself.  The  modern  German  school 
was  not  in  existence  at  the  date  of 
this  publication  in  1808. 

An  entire  chapter  is  given  upon 
"the  causes  of  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  different  schools 
from  each  other."  There  is,  however, 
nothing  new  said  upon  this  subject. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  much  truth  in 
the  following  passage  :  "  So  much  did 
the  liberty  which  the  Dutch  had  just 
recovered  from  the  Spaniards,  by  un- 
heard-of efforts,  become  fatal  among 
them  to  the  same  class  of  art,  the 
foundations  of  which  they  sapped  by 
their  resolution  to  banish  their  priests, 
and  to  substitute  a  religion  that  suf- 
fers neither  pictures  nor  statues  ot 
saints  in  their  churches.  From  that 
time  all  the  views  of  their  painters 
were  necessarily  turned  to  the  other 
classes  of  art,  more  susceptible  of  a 
small  form,  and  therefore  more  suit- 
able to  the  private  houses  of  the 
Dutch,  which,  though  neat  and  com- 
modious, are  not  sufficiently  large  for 
pictures  of  great  size."  If  the  dig- 
nity of  art  is  to  be  recovered,  it  will 
be  by  national  galleries,  and  we  might 
yet  perhaps  hope,  by  re-opening  our 
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churches  for  the  admission  of  scrip- 
tural pictures. 

The  chapter  upon  the  division  of 
pictures  into  classes,  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory.    It  is  admitted  by  the 
translator  to  be  incomplete.     At  its 
conclusion  is  a  quotation  from  Pliny, 
vhich,  as  it  is  intended  to  justify  De 
Burtin's  taste  for  the  low  Flemish 
and  Dutch  schools,  does  not  indicate 
a  very  high  taste  in  either  Pliny  or 
himself.     Pliny  says  of  Pyreicus,  that 
"few  artists  deserve  to  be  preferred 
to  him.    That  he  painted,  in  small, 
barbers'  and  shoemakers'  stalls,  asses, 
bears,  and  such  things."     He  further 
adds,  that  his  works  obtained  larger 
prices  than  other  artists  of  nobler 
subjects  obtained,  and  that  he  was 
not  degraded  by  choosing  such  low 
subjects.    We  beg  pardon  of  Pliny, 
but  we  would  not  give  three  farthings 
for  his  pictorial  judgment.     Indeed, 
had  not  Lucian  given  us  some  most 
vivid  descriptions    of    some  of  the 
ancient  pictures,  we  should  have  had 
no  very  high  opinion  of  them.     For 
the  well-known  anecdotes  speak  only 
in  favour  of  mechanical  excellence. 
Our  author,  in  his  chapter  on  the  art 
of  describing  pictures,  might    have 
taken  Lucian  for  his  model  with  great 
propriety.     There  is  in  this  chapter 
on  division  into  classes,  much  non- 
sense about  beauty.  Ideal  and  Phy- 
sical.   De  Burtin  thinks  we  have  not 
uny  instinctive  feeling  for  physical 
beauty  as  of  moral  beauty;   that  a 
fixed  proportion  of  parts  neither  in 
men  nor  animals,  any  more  than  in 
architecture,    is    the    foundation    of 
beauty — which  is  perfectly  ridiculous, 
and  not  worth  an  argument.     Ideal 
beauty  he  here  treats  with  great  con- 
tempt, and  points  out  two  truths  on 
this  matter  demonstrated  by  com- 
parative anatomy;  "the  one  of  which 
is,  that  the  beauty  of  the  antique 
heads  depends  chiefly  on  the  facial 
line  in  them,  making  an  angle  of  100 
degrees  with  the  horizontal  line  ;  the 
other  is,  that  it  is  certain  that  such  a 
head  is  never  found  in  nature." 

In  the  tenth  chapter  he  treats  of 
"  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the 
pictures  of  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries over  those  of  the  past  century." 
He  looks  upon  Rome  and  the  Antique 
as  the  chief  cause,  and  that  artists  go 
there  before  they  have  established 


principles  of  art.     It  is  not,  he  as- 
serts,  in  difference  of   colours;  for 
"  Giorgione  and  Titian  neither  made 
this   themselves,   nor  brought  them 
from  afar,  but  bought  them  uniformly 
in  the  shops  at  Venice."    He  appears 
to  entertain  no  suspicion  of  loss  or 
deterioration  of  vehicle  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, thinks  some  artists  have  been 
very  successful  in  copies,  here  rather 
contradicting  his  former  remarks  upon 
the  difference  between  old  copies  and 
new ;  but,  above  all,  he  attributes  this 
decadence  of  art   to   the  neglect    of 
colour.     That,  however,  is  evidently 
only  one  part  of  the  art.      We  are 
almost  induced  to  smile  either  at  his- 
flattery  or  his  simplicity  in  naming 
certain  exceptions  of  modern  tinier, 
whose  names  will  be  little  known  to, 
and  those  known  not  much  in  the  ad- 
miration of,  the  English  collector,  "all 
of  whom  have  carried  their  art  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  perfection."  In  his 
chapter  on  the  "  different  manners  of 
the  masters," it  is  observable  how  little 
he  has  to  say  of  the  Italian  schools; 
almost  all  the  subsequent  remarks  in 
the  volume  arc  confined  to  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch.  He  greatly  praises  Dietrici 
for  his  manner,  which  to  us  is  not 
pleasing,  and  which  we  should  term 
an  imitating  flippancy.     He  tells  an 
anecdote  of  Titian,  which,  if  it  rest 
upon  any  good  authority,  tends   to 
prove    that   Titian's    medium    must 
have  been  one  which  admitted  the 
mixture    of    water    with    oil.       Of 
Titian  he  says,  that  at  the  end  of  his 
life  "  he  used  to  daub  his  best  works 
anew  with    red    paint,  because    he 
thought  the  colour  too  feeble.     But 
happily  his  pupils  had  the  address  to 
prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  his  fool- 
ishness, by  making  up  his  colours  with 
water  only,  or  with  an  oil  that  was 
not  of  a  drying  nature."     With  col- 
ours ground,  Titian  could  not  have 
mixed  his  pencil  in  oil  alone  and 
unmixed— and     he     would    himself 
have     immediately    discovered    the 
cheat,  for  it  would  have   dried    as 
distemper  dead,  and  crumbled  away 
under  his  hand.     He  might  have  so 
painted,  if  oil  and  water  had  been 
combined,  and  the  vehicle  rendered 
saponaceous,     which     it      probably 
was.    Many  artists  have  been  led,  he 
observes,  to  change  the  manner  from 
good  to  bad.    We  have  a  remarkable 
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instance  in  our  Gainsborough,  whose 
latter  scratchy,  slovenly  manner  is 
most  displeasing ;  nor  had  he  at  any 
time  an  imagination  to  justify  it,  or 
r.ither  to  qualify  it  by  the  power  of 
his  compositions. 

It  is  strange  that  he  attributes 
slovenliness  of  manner  to  Rembrandt, 
'  from  Avarice."  Documents  have 
recently  been  produced  showing  that 
Rembrandt's  goods  were  seized  for 
payment  of  no  very  large  debt.  But 
i.s  not  M.  de  Burtin  altogether  mis- 
taken in  this  manner  of  Rembrandt? 
Any  of  his  pictures  that  show  this 
slovenliness,  are,  we  should  suspect,  in 
those  parts  merely  sketched  in — a  me- 
thod agreeable  to  his  practice,  which 
was  to  work  upon  and  upon,  glazing, 
{  nd  heaping  colour — a  method  which 
i  equired,  in  the  first  instance,  a  loose 
;  ud  undefined  sketchy  manner.  Some 
t  ?w  years  ago  there  was  a  picture  by 
him  exhibited  at  the  Institution, 
Pall-Mali — dead  game,  wonderfully 
painted,  and  evidently  unfinished;  a 
boy  in  the  background  was,  as  we 
might  term  it,  daubed  in  in  a  very 
slovenly  manner,  and  with  a  green- 
ish colour,  evidently  for  the  sake  of 
that  colour  as  an  underground.  Un- 
der the  head  "Historical"  in  this 
chapter,  it  is  strange  to  find  but  se- 
ven names,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Rem- 
brandt, Lairisse,  Poclemburg,  Albert 
jJurer,  and  Hans  Holbein.  Even 
vith  some  of  these  names  it  is  too 
?nuch  honour  to  place  Lairesse  and 
Pbelemburg. 

In  reference  to  the  lower  classes  of 
-ubjccts,  we  think  justice  is  hardly 
'lone  to  Jan  Steen,  of  whom,  consi- 
dering him  even  as  a  colourist,  more 
should  have  been  said,  than  that  he 
•'is  distinguished  by  the  drollery  of 
his  subjects,  and  by  the  most  true  and 
ingeniously  simple  expression  of  the 
reelings  of  common  life."  All  this 
oiight  be  said  of  many  others ;  the 
characteristic  of  Jan  Steen  is  still 
wanting.  «So  we  think  as  to  Philip 
Won  verm  an  ;  no  notice  is  taken  of  his 
too  great  softness,  the  evident  fault 
••)f  his  manner.  Nor  are  we  satisfied 
with  the  description  of  Backhuysen. 
[t  should  have  been  noticed  in  what 
'ie  is  distinguished  from  Yandervelde. 
flis  defect  in  composition  is  so  strik- 
ing, as  frequently  to  show  a  want  of 
perspective  in  design,  and  often  he 


has  no  principal  object  in  his  picture. 
His  vessels  are  either  too  large  or  too- 
small  for  the  scene ;  and  his  execu- 
tion was  likewise  too  softened.  He 
winds  up  this  part  of  the  subject  with 
a  quotation  from  Diderot,  that  "  ho 
cannot  be  manncr'd,  either  in  design 
or  colouring,  who  imitates  nature  scru- 
pulously, and  that  mannerism  comes 
of  the  master  of  the  academy,  of  the 
school,  and  of  the  Antique,"  which 
we  very  much  doubt,  for  the  man- 
nerism is  often  in  the  mind,  the  pe- 
culiar, the  autographic  character  of 
the  painter,  which  he  stamps  even 
upon  nature.  Were  a  Wynantz,  and 
a  Claude  or  Poussin,  put  down  be- 
fore the  same  scene,  how  different 
would  be  their  pictures,  how  different 
the  vision  in  the  eye  of  the  three! 
A  Claude  would  see  the  distances,  a 
Gaspar  Poussin  the  middle  distance* 
and  flowing  lines,  and  Wynantz  the 
docks  and  thistles.  The  chapter 
"  on  the  signatures  of  the  Masters," 
will  be  found  useful  to  collectors.  He 
says  that  where  there  is  a  false  sig- 
nature it  is  removed  by  spirits  of 
wine,  and  that  is  the  proof  that  it  is 
false.  He  does  not  draw  the  infer- 
ence, that  as  spirits  of  wine  destroy 
the  one  vehicle  and  not  the  other,  the 
old  and  original,  they  must  differ. 

Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  "  Tim 
famous  balance  composed  by  De  Piles 
for  estimating  the  different  degrees  of 
merit  in  the  principal  historical  pain- 
ters." This  famous  balance  is  a  piece 
of  critical  coxcombry  with  which  we 
never  could  have  tolerable  patience. 
It  is  an  absurd  assumption  of  superi- 
ority in  the  critic  over  all  the  masters 
that  ever  were  ;  as  if  he  alone  were 
able  to  conceive  perfection,  to  which 
no  painter  has  ever  been  able  to  ad- 
vance ;  that  perfection  on  which  the 
critic,  or  rather  De  Piles,  had  his  eye, 
is  Number  20 ;  that  no  Painter  has 
approached  it  nearer  than  nineteen. 
It  commences  with  a  falsehood  in 
supposition,  that  the  critic  is  above 
the  Painter,  or  Art,  or  the  only  one 
really  cognisant  of  it.  The  fact  being 
quite  the  reverse,  for  we  know  nothing 
that  ice  have  not  been  absolutely  taught 
by  genius.  It  is  genius  that  precedes  ; 
it  is  the  maker,  the  worker,  the  inven- 
tor, who  alone  sees  the  step  beyomh 
Did  the  critic  see  this  step  he  would 
cease  to  be  the  critic,  and  become  the 
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maker.  He  would  become  the  genius. 
In  the  arts,  whether  of  poetry,  paint- 
ing, or  music,  we  know  nothing  but 
what  practical  genius  tells  us,  shows 
us,  teaches  us ;  seldom  is  it,  indeed, 
that  the  scholar  critic  comprehends 
fully  the  lessons  taught ;  but  to  pre- 
tend to  go  before  the  masters,  and  to 
set  up  a  post  with  his  Number  20 
marked  upon  it,  and  to  bid  his  master 
reach  it  if  he  can,  is  the  puerile  play 
of  an  infantine  intellect,  or  very  con- 
ceited mind  !  And  so  we  give  M.  De 
Piles,  and  all  his  followers,  a  slap  in 
the  face,  and  bid  them  go  packing 
with  Number  20.  We  will  not  con- 
descend to  pull  to  pieces  this  fantas- 
tic scheme,  which  is  in  its  distinc- 
tions, and  weighings  and  calculations, 
appreciations  and  depreciations,  as 
false  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  arising 
from  a  mind  capable  of  laying  down 
any  such  scheme  at  all.  The  chapter 
on  prices,  and  the  lists  contained, 
will  be  consulted  with  advantage  by 
collectors.  It  contains  valuable  do- 
cuments, showing  the  fluctuations  of 
public  taste.  There  is  much  useful 
information  upon  cleaning  pictures, 
and  on  varnishes.  Something  has 
been  recently  said  to  bring  into  prac- 
tice again  the  varnishing  with  white 
of  egg.  M.  de  Burtin  is  decidedly 
against  the  practice.  "  As  to  the  var- 
nishes of  water,  isinglass,  and  white 
of  egg,  every  prudent  amateur  will 
attack  them  the  instant  that  he  dis- 
covers such  dangerous  enemies,  and 
will  use  every  effort  to  free  his  pic- 
tures from  them."  We  think  him 
utterly  mistaken  in  the  following  pas- 
sage. "  In  operating  upon  a  work  of 
art,  whether  to  clean  it  or  to  raise 
the  varnish,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  colours  grow  hard 
only  by  the  lapse  of  time."  If  so, 
surely  a  hundred  years  would  be 
time  enough  to  harden — but  the  che- 
mical tests  which  touch  the  hard 
paint,  if  it  be  hard,  of  a  century  old, 
will  not  be  applicable  to  those  of  still 
older  date,  and  of  better  time.  He 
had  shown  this  unconsciously  in  what 
he  had  said  of  spirits  of  wine.  We 
have  taken  some  pains  in  the  pages; 
of  Maga  to  disabuse  the  public  with 
regard  to  the  imaginary  benefit  of 
painting  in  varnish — a  most  pernicious 
practice  ;  and  that  it  is  so,  we  have 
elsewhere  given  both  proof  and  au- 
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thorities.  We  are  glad  to  find  our 
author  on  our  side.  u  Besides,  no  one 
at  the  present  day  (1808)  is  ignorant 
of  their  absurd  method  of  painting 
in  varnish,  which  corrupts  the  colours, 
and  prevents  them  ever  attaining 
the  requisite  hardness."  There  is 
much  useful  matter  upon  varnish- 
ing, which  it  will  be  well  that  collec- 
tors and  keepers  of  public  galleries 
should  read  with  attention.  We  do 
not  say  follow,  but  read  ;  for  it  is  in- 
deed a  very  serious  matter  to  recom- 
mend a  varnish,  seeing  how  many 
pictures  are  totally  ruined  by  bad  ap- 
plications. We  have  been  told  that 
drying  oil  mixed  with  mastic  varnish 
has  been,  though  not  very  recently, 
used  in  our  National  Gallery.  We 
hope  it  is  a  mistake,  and  that  there 
has  been  no  such  practice.  The  effect 
must  be  to  make  them  dull  and  horny, 
and  to  destroy  all  brilliancy  in  time. 
We  say  no  more  upon  that  subject, 
believing  that  our  National  Gallery  is 
intrusted  to  good  hands,  and  that 
whatever  is  done,  will  be  done  with 
judgment,  and  not  without  much  re- 
flection. A  new  varnish  has  ap- 
peared, "  Bentley's."  We  believe  it 
is  copal,  but  rendered  removable  as 
mastic.  It  is  certainly  very  brilliant, 
not,  or  but  slightly,  subject  to  chill, 
and  is  more  permanent,  as  well  as  al- 
most colourless.  De  Burtin  not  only 
denounces  the  use  of  oil  in  varnishes, 
but  speaks  of  a  more  disgusting  prac- 
tice, common  in  Italy,  of  rubbing  pic- 
tures "with  fat,  oil,  or  lard,  or  other 
animal  grease.  .  .  .  ,  So  destruc- 
tive a  practice  comes  in  process  of 
time  to  rot  the  picture,  so  that  it  will 
not  hold  together."  We  should 
scarcely  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  notice  this,  had  we  not  seen  pic- 
tures so  treated  in  this  country.  Be- 
hold a  specimen  of  folly  and  hazard- 
ous experiment : — "  At  that  time,  I 
frequented  the  Dresden  gallery  every 
morning,  and  got  from  M.  Riedal  all 
the  details  of  his  practice.  He  in- 
formed me  that,  amongst  others,  the 
chief  works  of  Correggio,  Raffaelle, 
Titian,  and  Procaccini,  after  having 
undergone  his  preparatory  operations, 
had  got  a  coat  of  his  '  oil  of  flowers,' 
which  he  would  repeat,  until  every 
part  became  '  perfectly  bright.'  And 
on  my  remarking,  that  in  the  admi- 
rable '  Venus '  of  Titian,  the  carna- 
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lions  alone  were  bright,  and  all  the  rest 
flat,  he  told  nie  with  perfect  coolness, 
that  '  having  only  as  yet  given  it 
1  hree  coats  of  his  oil,  that  it  was  not 
astonishing,  but  that  he  would  put  it 
nil  in  unison  by  multiplying  the 
<;oats."'  The  man  should  have  been 
suffocated  in  his  "  oil  of  flowers,"  pre- 
served in  them,  and  hung  up  in  the 
gallery  in  terrorem.  Could  ghosts 
•walk  and  punish,  we  would  not  have 
been  in  his  skin,  though  perfumed 
with  his  preservative  oil  of  flowers, 
under  the  visitations  of  the  ghosts  of 
Correggio,  Kaifaelle,  Titian,  and  Pro- 

pnpfini       "  Snp.li"    adds  M.   dp,  "Rnr- 


Such,"  adds  M.  de  Bui- 
tin,  "  was  his  threat  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  I  felt  overpowered  with 
chagrin,  to  see  the  superb  carnations 
of  Titian  acquiring  a  yellowish,  sad, 
and  monotonous  tone,  through  the 
coats  that  he  had  already  given  to  it." 
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We  have  noticed,  at  considerable 
length,  this  work,  and  have  been  led 
on  by  the  interest  of  the  subject. 
The  perusal  of  this  translation  will 
repay  the  connoisseur,  and  we  think 
the  artist.  The  former,  in  this 
country,  will  be  surprised  to  find 
names  of  artists,  whose  works  will 
not  be  found  in  our  collections,  at 
least  with  their  titles.  The  artist 
will  find  some  useful  information,  and 
will  always  find  his  flame  of  enthusi- 
asm fed  by  reading  works  upon  the 
subject  of  art,  though  they  should  be 
very  inferior  to  the  present  useful 
volume.  We  recommend  it  as  not 
nnamusing  to  all  who  wish  to  think 
upon  art,  and  to  acquire  the  now  al- 
most necessary  accomplishment  of  a 
taste  for  pictures. 


MANNER  AND  MATTER. 

A  TALE. 
CHAPTER  I. 


ALONG  the  dusty  highway,  and 
underneath  a  July  sun,  a  man  about 
fifty,  tending  somewhat  to  the  corpu- 
lent, and  dressed  in  heavy  parsonic 
black,  might  have  been  seen  treading 
slowly — treading  with  all  that  quiet 
caution  which  one  uses  who,  conscious 
of  fat,  trusts  his  person  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  summer  sky.  Mr  Simpson, 
such  was  the  name  of  this  worthy 
pedestrian,  passed  under  the  deno- 
mination of  a  mathematical  tutor, 
though  it  was  now  some  time  since  he 
had  been  known  to  have  any  pupil. 
He  was  now  bent  from  the  village  of 

to  the  country-seat  of  Sir  John 

Steventon,  which  lay  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. He  had  received  the  un- 
usual honour  of  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner at  the  great  man's  house,  and  it 
was  evidently  necessary  that  he  should 
present  himself,  both  his  visage  and 
his  toilet,  in  a  state  of  as  much  com- 
posure as  possible.  The  dust  upon 
his  very  shining  boot,  this  a  touch 
from  his  pocket-handkerchief,  before 
entering  the  house,  could  remove,  and 
so  far  all  traces  of  the  road  would  be 
obliterated ;  but  should  this  wicked 


perspiration  once  fairly  break  its 
bounds,  he  well  knew  that  nothing 
but  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  fall  of 
night,  would  recover  him  from  this 
palpable  disorder.  Therefore  it  was 
that  he  walked  with  wonderful  pla- 
cidity, making  no  one  movement  of 
body  or  mind  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  task  of  progression, 
and  holding  himself  up,  so  to  speak, 
within  his  habiliments  as  if  he  and 
they,  though  unavoidably  companions 
on  the  same  journey,  were  by  no 
means  intimate  or  willing  associates. 
There  was  a  narrow  strip  of  shade 
from  the  hedge  that  ran  beside  the 
road,  and  although  the  shadow  still 
left  the  nobler  half  of  his  person  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  he  kept 
carefully  within  such  shelter  as  it 
afforded.  If  he  encountered  any  one, 
he  stood  still  and  examined  the  foliage 
of  the  hedge.  To  dispute  the  path  in 
any  other  manner,  with  the  merest 
urchin  he  might  meet,  was  out  of  the 
question.  It  would  have  caused  ex- 
citement. Moreover  he  was  a  meek 
man,  and  in  all  doubtful  points  yield- 
ed to  the  claim  of  others.  Grocery- 
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boys  and  barrow- women  always  had 
the  Avail  of  him.  Our  traveller  pro- 
ceeded so  tranquilly,  that  a  sparrow 
boldly  hopped  down  upon  the  ground 
before  him;  he  was  so  resolved  to 
enter  into  conflict  with  no  living  crea- 
ture, that  he  paused  till  it  had  hop- 
ped off  again. 

Mr  Simpson's  toilet,  though  it  had 
been  that  day  a  subject  of  great  an- 
xiety with  him,  presented,  we  fear, 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world  nothing  re- 
markable. A  careless  observer,  if 
questioned  on  the  apparition  he  had 
met  with,  would  have  replied  very 
briefly,  that  it  was  the  figure  of  an 
old  pedant  dressed  in  a  suit  of  rusty 
black.  Suit  of  rusty  black !  And  so 
he  would  dismiss  the  aggregate  of  all 
that  was  choice,  reserved,  and  pre- 
cious in  the  wardrobe  of  Mr  Simpson. 
Rusty  black,  indeed !  Why,  that  dress 
coat,  which  had  been  set  apart  for 
years  for  high  and  solemn  occasions, 
had  contracted  a  fresh  dignity  and 
importance  from  every  solemnity  with 
which  it  had  been  associated.  And 
those  respectable  nether-garments, 
had  they  not  always  been  dismissed 
from  service  the  moment  he  re-enter- 
ed his  own  dusty  apartment  ?  Had 
they  not  been  religiously  preserved 
from  all  abrasion  of  the  surface, 
whether  from  cane-bottomed  chair,  or 
that  under  portion  of  the  library  table 
which,  to  students  who  cross  their 
legs,  is  found  to  be  so  peculiarly  per- 
nicious to  the  nap  of  cloth?  What 
could  have  made  them  worse  for 
wear?  Would  a  thoughtless  world 
confound  the  influence  of  the  all-em- 
bracing atmosphere,  with  the  wear 
and  tear  proper  to  cloth  habiliments? 
And  then  his  linen — would  a  careless 
public  refuse  to  take  notice  that  not  a 
single  button  was  missing  from  the 
shirt,  which,  in  general,  had  but  one 
solitary  button  remaining — -just  one 
at  the  neck,  probably  fastened  by  his 
own  hand?  Above  all,  was  it  not 
noticeable  that  he  was  not  to-day 
under  the  necessity  of  hiding  one 
hand  behind  him  under  the  lappets  of 
his  coat,  and  slipping  the  other  down 
his  half- open  umbrella,  to  conceal  the 
dilapidated  gloves,  but  could  dis- 
play both  hands  with  perfect  can- 
dour to  public  scrutiny?  Were  all 
these  singular  merits  to  pass  unac- 
knowledged, to  be  seen  by  no  one,  or 
seen  only  by  himself? 
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It  was  an  excellent  wish  of  Burns' — 

"  Oh,  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us !  " 

But  it  would  be  a  still  more  conveni- 
ent thing  if  some  power  would  give  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  faculty  of  seeing  us 
as  we  see  ourselves.  It  would  produce  a 
most  comfortable  state  of  public  opin- 
ion; and  on  no  subject  would  it  operate 
more  favourably  than  on  that  of  dress. 
Could  we  spread  over  beholders  the 
same  happy  delusion  that  rests  on 
ourselves,  what  a  magical  change 
would  take  place  in  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  society !  Mr  Simpson  is 
not  the  only  person  who  might  com- 
plain that  the  world  will  not  regard 
his  several  articles  of  attire  from  the 
same  point  of  view  as  himself.  We 
know  a  very  charming  lady,  who, 
when  she  examines  her  kid  glove*, 
doubles  her  little  fist,  and  then  pro- 
nounces— they  will  do — forgetful  that 
she  is  not  in  the  habit  of  doubling  her 
pretty  fist  in  the  face  of  every  one 
that  she  speaks  to— and  that,  there- 
fore, others  will  not  take  exactly  the 
same  point  of  view  as  herself. 

Notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  our  mathematician  contrived  to 
deliver  himself  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation  at  the  mansion  of  Sir 
John  Steventon.  We  pass  over  the 
ceremony  of  dinner,  and  draw  up  the 
curtain  just  at  that  time  when  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  have  re-assem- 
bled in  the  drawing-room. 

We  look  round  the  well-dressed 
circle,  and  it  is  some  time  before  we 
can  discover  our  worthy  friend.  At 
length,  after  a  minute  research,  we 
find  him  standing  alone  in  the  re- 
motest corner  of  the  room.  He  is 
apparently  engaged  in  examining  the 
bust  of  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion, 
which  stands  there  upon  its  marble 
pedestal.  He  has  almost  turned  his 
back  upon  the  company.  Any  one, 
from  his  attitude,  might  take  him  for 
a  connoisseur,  perhaps  an  artist,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  critical  survey.  But  so 
far  is  he  from  being  at  the  present 
moment  drawn  away  by  his  admira- 
tion of  the  fine  arts,  that  we  question 
whether  he  even  sees  the  bust  that  is- 
standing  upright,  face  to  face,  before 
him.  He  has  got  into  that  corner, 
and  knows  not  how  to  move  from  it. 
He  knows  not  where  else  to  put  him- 
self, or  what  else  to  be  looking  at. 
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The  scene  in  which  he  finds  himself 
has,  from  the  solitude  of  his  later 
y<'ars,  become  strange  and  embarrass- 
ing. The  longer  he  stands  there, 
the  more  impossible  does  it  seem  for 
him  to  get  away,  or  even  to  turn 
round  and  face  the  company.  The 
position  of  the  valorous  Schmelzle, 
who  having  read  upon  a  board  the 
notice  "  that  spring  guns  were  set 
upon  the  premises,"  trembled  as  much 
t\>  retreat  as  to  advance,  to  move  a 
foot  backwards  or  forwards,  or  in  any 
direction,  but  stood  gazing  at  the 
formidable  announcement,  was  scarce- 
ly more  painful  than  that  of  Simpson. 
Although  probably  not  a  single  per- 
son in  the  room  was  taking  the  least 
notice  of  his  movements,  he  felt  that 
every  eye  was  upon  him.  The  co- 
lour was  mounting  in  his  cheek, 
livery  moment  his  situation  was  be- 
coming more  intolerable.  We  are 
afraid  that  he  would  soon  have  com- 
mitted something  very  absurd — have 
broken  from  his  moorings  with  a  shout 
— or  dispelled  the  sort  of  nightmare 
that  was  stifling  him  by  some  violent 
gesture,  perhaps  by  dealing  a  blow 
at  that  bust  which  stood  there  so 
placidly  before  him,  just  as  the  poor 
youth  did  at  the  British  Museum, 
who  threw  a  stone  at  the  Portland 
vase,  to  prove  that  he  also  was  a 
man,  and  had  volition,  and  was  not 
to  be  looked  into  stone  by  the  Gorgon 
of  society.  Fortunately,  however, 
Sir  John  Steventon  himself  came  to 
the  rescue. 

"Well,  Mr  Simpson,"  said  the 
baronet  pointing  to  the  bust,  u  do  you 
trace  a  resemblance  ?" 

Mr  Simpson  was  so  overjoyed  to 
have  at  length  some  one  at  hand  to 
whom  he  might  speak,  or  seem  to  be 
speaking,  and  so  connect  himself  with 
the  society  around  him,  that  to  the 
simple  question  he  made  not  one  only, 
but  several  answers,  and  very  dissi- 
milar ones  too.  In  the  same  breath 
he  found  it  a  likeness,  yet  not  very 
like,  and  ended  with  asking  for  whom 
it  was  intended. 

Sir  John  Steventon  smiled,  and 
after  one  or  two  indifferent  observa- 
tions, led  Mr  Simpson  apart  into  a 
little  study  or  sanctum  of  his  own, 
which  communicated  with  the  draw- 
ing-room. It  will  be  naturally  con- 
cluded that  there  existed  some  pecu- 
liar reason  for  the  invitation  passed 


on  our  humble  mathematician,  who 
was  not  altogether  the  person,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  find  him- 
self a  guest  at  rich  men's  tables.  The 
following  conversation  will  explain 
this  departure  from  the  usual  course 
of  things,  and  the  respectable  conven- 
tions of  society. 

u  You  were  some  years,"  said  Sir 
John,  u  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
late  Mr  Scott?" 

"I  was,"  responded  Mr  Simpson, 
"  and  prepared  his  son  for  Cambridge. 
Had  the  young  man  lived" 

"  He  would,  I  am  sure,"  politely 
interrupted  Sir  John,  "  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  value  of  your  in- 
struction. I  am,  as  you  may  be 
aware,  the  executor  of  Mr  Scott. 
That  gentleman  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  exertions  you  made,  and  the 
interest  you  took  in  his  son,  that,  ou 
your  quitting  him,  he  presented  you, 
I  believe,  writh  an  annuity  of  fifty 
pounds,  to  be  enjoyed  during  your 
life.  This  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  so,  the  chief  source  of  your  in- 
come." 

"  The  only  one,"  answered  Mi- 
Simpson.  "  For  although  I  willingly 
proclaim  myself  tutor  of  mathematics, 
because  a  title,  no  matter  what,  is  a 
protection  from  the  idle  curiosity  of 
neighbours  ;  yet,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so,  my  life  is,  indeed,  devoted  to 
science  for  the  love  of  science  itself, 
and  with  the  hope  of  enrolling  my 
name,  although  the  very  last  and 
humblest,  amongst  those  who  have 
perfected  our  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
thematics, and  extended  their  appli- 
cation. I  have  already  conceived, 
and  in  part  executed  a  work." 

Mr  Simpson  was  launching  on  the 
full  tide  of  his  favourite  subject.  He 
thought,  as  good  simple  creatures  al- 
ways do,  that  he  could  not  make  a 
better  return  for  the  hospitalities  of 
the  rich  man,  than  by  pouring  out  his 
whole  heart  before  him.  Sad  mistake 
which  these  simple  people  fall  into ! 
The  rich  man  cares  nothing  for  their 
heart,  and  is  very  susceptible  to  ennui. 
"  Very  good,"  interrupted  Sir  John, 
"  very  good ;  but  with  regard  to  this 
annuity.  I  have  not  yet  looked  over 
the  papers  relating  to  it,  and  I  hope, 
for  your  sake,  I  shall  find  it  properly 
secured." 

"  I  have  a  deed  formally  drawn  up." 

"  True,  true ;  and  I  hope  all  will 
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be  found  straightforward  in  this,  and 
in  other  affairs  of  the  testator,  and 
that  nothing  will  compel  me  to  call  in 
the  assistance  or  sanction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  administering  the 
estate.  In  that  case,  although  your 
claim  might  be  ultimately  substan- 
tiated, yet  the  payment  of  your  an- 
nuity might,  for  some  years,  be  sus- 
pended." 

"  I  pray  God  not !"  exclaimed  our 
man  of  science  with  some  trepidation. 
"  I  have  lived  so  much  alone,  so  en- 
tirely amongst  my  figures  and  dia- 
grams, that  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the 
world  of  whom  I  could  borrow  six- 
pence." 

"  Well,  I  trust,"  resumed  Sir  John, 
after  a  short  pause,  "that  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  applying  to  a  Court 
of  Chancery.  There  ought  to  be  none. 
There  is  but  one  child,  Mrs  Vincent, 
whom  you  have  seen  this  evening  in 
the  drawing-room.  The  great  essen- 
tial is  to  keep  prying  and  meddlesome 
attorneys  from  thrusting  themselves 
into  the  business.  You  acted  as  confi- 
dential secretary  as  well  as  tutor,  while 
you  were  domiciled  with  Mr  Scott." 

"  I  did." 

."  There  was  a  pecuniary  transac- 
tion between  myself  and  Mr  Scott,  to 
which  I  think  you  were  privy." 

u  A  loan  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
for  which  you  gave  your  bond." 

"  Exactly.  I  see  you  are  informed 
of  that  circumstance.  You  are  not, 
perhaps,  equally  well  informed  that 
that  bond  was  cancelled;  that  the 
debt,  in  short,  was  paid.  This  hap- 
pened after  you  had  left  Mr  Scott. 
But  although,  as  I  tell  you,  this  debt 
no  longer  exists,  yet  it  might  create 
a  great  embarrassment  to  me,  and  to 
every  person  interested  in  the  estate 
of  the  testator,  if  it  were  known  that 
such  a  debt  ever  had  existed.  Mrs 
Vincent  has  just  returned  from  Indiar 
expecting  a  very  considerable  fortune 
from  her  late  father.  To  her,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  the  whole  property  is  left. 
She  will  be  disappointed.  There  is 
much  less  than  she  anticipates.  How- 
ever, not  to  make  a  long  story  of  this 
matter,  all  I  have  to  request  of  you 
is  this,  if  any  one  should  question  you 
as  to  the  property  of  your  late  patron, 
and  especially  as  to  this  transaction, 
be  you  silent — know  nothing.  You 
have  ever  been  a  man  of  books,  bu- 
ried in  abstractions,  the  answer  will 


appear  quite  natural.  This  will  save 
you,  be  assured,  from  much  vexation,, 
disquietude,  and  grievous  interruption 
to  your  studies,  and  I  shall  rest  your 
debtor  for  your  considerate  behaviour. 
A  contrary  course  will  create  embar- 
rassment to  all  parties,  and  put  in 
jeopardy  your  own  annuity,  on  which,; 
as  you  say,  you  depend  for  subsist- 
ence, and  "the  carrying  out  of  your 
scientific  projects." 

As  Mr  Simpson  sat  silent  during- 
this  communication,  Sir  John  continu- 
ed some  time  longer  in  the  same  strain. 
He  made  no  doubt  that  the  simple 
mathematician  before  him  was  quite 
under  his  influence — was  completely 
in  his  power.  That  simple  persont. 
however,  who  lived  in  obscurity,  al- 
most in  penury — to  society  an  object, 
of  its  wisely  directed  ridicule — was  a 
man  of  honour.  Little  had  he  to  do 
with  the  world ;  even  its  good  opinion - 
was  scarcely  of  any  importance  to 
him.  What  to  him  was  the  fastidi- 
ousness of  virtue — to  him  whom  po- 
verty excluded  from  the  refined  por- 
tion of  society,  and  knowledge  and 
education  from  the  vulgar  and  illite- 
rate? What  could  he  profit  by  it? 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  And 
yet  there  was  no  power  on  earth  could 
have  made  this  man  false  to  his  hon- 
our. Partty,  perhaps,  from  his  very, 
estrangement  from  the  business  of  the^ 
world,  his  sense  of  virtue  had  retained: 
its  fresh  and  youthful  susceptibility. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  such  men,  he 
was  slow  to  attribute  villany  to- 
others. This  it  was  had  kept  him 
silent ;  he  waited  to  be  quite  con- 
vinced that  he  understood  Sir  John.., 
When  the  truth  stood  plainly  reveal- 
ed, when  it  became  evident  to  him 
that  this  debt  of  ten  thousand  pounds- 
was  woJpaid,  and  that  he  was  brought . 
there  to  be  bribed  or  intimidated  into 
a  guilty  secrecy,  his  whole  soul  fired 
up  with  indignation. 

He  had  listened,  as  we  say,  in 
silence.  When  satisfied  that  he  per- 
fectly comprehended  Sir  John,  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  briefly  intimating. ; 
that  he  should  not  leave  him  long  in 
doubt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  act,  turned,  and  abruptly  left 
the  apartment.  Sir  John  had  no  time 
to  arrest  him,  and  could  only  follow, 
and  be  a  witness  to  his  movements. 
He  re-entered  the  drawing-room. 
Where  wrere  now  all  the  terrors  of 
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that  scene?  Where  the  awe  which 
its  easy  elegant  ceremonial  inspired  ? 
Gone,  utterly  gone.  He  had  now  a 
diny  to  fulfil.  You  would  have  said 
it  -»vas  another  man.  Had  he  been 
th(  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  he  could 
noi;  have  entered  with  a  more  assured 
and  unembarrassed  air.  There  was 
a  perfect  freedom  and  dignity  in  his 
demeanour  as  he  stepped  across  the 
room.  In  the  centre  of  the  room, 
throned,  as  it  were,  upon  the  sofa,  sat 
two  ladies,  remarkable  above  all  the 
others,  for  the  finished  elegance  of 
their  manner,  and  the  splendour  of 
th'ir  toilet.  The  one  was  Lady 
Stcventon,  the  other  Mrs  Vincent. 
Some  minutes  ago,  not  for  all  the 
w(  rid  would  he  have  stood  alone  upon 
th;it  piece  of  carpet  in  front  of  this 
sola.  No  courtier,  assured  of  the 
most  smiling  reception,  could  have 
dr.iwn  his  chair  with  more  ease  to  the 
vacant  spot  beside  Mrs  Vincent,  than 
did  now  Mr  Simpson.  He  immedi- 
ately entered  into  conversation  on  the 
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subject  that  at  the  moment  engrossed 
all  his  thoughts ;  he  reminded  her  ot 
the  confidential  intimacy  which  had 
subsisted  between  himself  and  her  late 
father ;  proffered  his  assistance  to  aid 
her  in  the  arrangement  of  her  affairs ; 
and,  in  particular,  gave  a  succinct 
account  of  the  transaction  which  Sir 
John  had  manifested  so  great  anxiety 
to  conceal. 

The  manner  in  which  all  this  was 
said,  so  entirely  took  Sir  John  Steven- 
ton  by  surprise,  that  he  was  unable 
to  interfere  with  a  single  word.  Mrs 
Vincent,  to  whom  the  information, 
was  evidently  quite  new,  concealed 
the  embarrassment  she  felt  in  some 
general  expressions  of  thanks  to  Mr 
Simpson.  He,  when  he  had  fulfilled 
his  object,  rose,  and  making  a  pro- 
found bow  to  his  host  and  hostess, 
quitted  the  house.  His  demeanour 
was  such,  that  his  host  involuntarily 
returned  his  salutation  with  one  of 
marked  deference  and  respect. 
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A.  year  had  rolled  round,  and  Mrs 
Vincent  was  established  in  all  her 
rights.  Sir  John  Steventon  had  been 
disappointed  in  the  fraudulent  scheme 
he  had  devised ;  not  disappointed, 
however,  as  he  deemed,  in  the  revenge 
he  had  taken  on  the  man  who  had 
frustrated  it.  Payment  of  Mr  Simp- 
sou's  annuity  was  resisted,  and  the 
poor  mathematician  was  in  great 
straits  for  those  necessaries  of  life, 
wiiich,  necessary  as  they  may  be,  are 
often  with  a  great  portion  of  the  hu- 
man family  very  fortuitous.  Ask  not 
OIL  what  legal  pretexts  Sir  John  had 
b(  en  successful  in  inflicting  this  re- 
venge. Such  pretexts  are  "  thick  as 
blackberries."  Facilisest  descensus — 
No  rich  suitor  ever  sought  long  for 
admission  into  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
however  difficult  even  he  may  have 
fcimd  the  escape  from  it.  Neither, 
do  we  apprehend,  is  there  any  remedy 
icr  this  abuse  of  law,  in  the  legal  re- 
ft rms  usually  contemplated  by  our 
legislators.  The  only  effective  remedy, 
il  we  may  be  here  permitted  to  give 
a  remark,  would  be  this — that  the 
s  ate  administer  civil  justice  at  its 
own  expense  to  rich  and  poor  alike — 
that,  as  it  protects  each  man's  life  and 
limb,  so  it  should  protect  each  man's 


property,  which  is  the  means  of  lifer 
which  is  often  as  essential  to  him  as 
the  limbs  by  which  he  moves.  This 
is  the  only  mode  of  realizing  that 
"  equal  justice  "  which  at  present  is 
the  vain  boast  of  every  system  of 
jurisprudence,  when  the  suitor  has  to 
pay  for  protection  to  his  property. 

Poor  Simpson,  who  had  lived  for 
some  years  on  his  scanty  annuity, 
and  had  lived  content,  for  his  wants 
were  few,  and  his  mind  utterly  ab- 
sorbed in  his  science,  now  found  him- 
self without  the  simplest  means  of 
subsistence.  He  had  escaped,  as  he 
thought,  for  ever,  from  the  necessity 
of  applying  his  science  to  satisfy  mere 
animal  wants ;  he  began  to  think  he 
should  be  very  fortunate  if  all  his 
science  would  procure  for  him  the 
commonest  "  board  and  lodging  \  '* 
When  a  man  has  ceased  to  cultivate- 
his  relationship  with  society,  and 
wishes,  after  a  time,  to  return  to  them, 
he  will  find  that  a  blank  wall  has  been 
built  up  between  him  and  the  world. 
There  is  not  even  a  door  to  knock  at, 
let  alone  the  chance  of  its  opening 
when  he  knocks.  Our  mathematician 
knew  not  where  to  look  for  a  pupil, 
nor  for  a  friend  who  would  recom- 
mend him.  Some  unavailing  attempts 
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he  made  to  obtain  his  rights  through 
litigation ;  but  he  soon  found,  that  to 
the  loss  of  his  money  he  was  adding 
only  the  loss  of  all  tranquillity  of 
inind.  The  lawyer  he  employed 
neglected  (and  very  naturally)  a  suit 
which  would  have  required  on  his 
part  large  advances,  the  repayment 
of  which  was  very  precarious. 

In  this  predicament  he  bethought 
himself  of  making  an  appeal  to  Mrs 
Vincent,  the  lady  whom  he  had  be- 
nefited by  his  simple  and  straight- 
forward honesty;  not  that  he  held  her 
under  any  peculiar  obligation  to  him ; 
what  he  had  done  was  by  no  means 
to  oblige  her ;  it  was  strictly  a  self- 
obligation  ;  he  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise,  let  the  consequences  have 
been  what  they  might.  But  he  rea- 
soned with  himself,  that  the  annuity 
of  which  he  was  deprived  would  fall 
into  the  general  residue  of  the  estate, 
and  be  in  fact  paid  to  her  ;  and  as  he 
could  not  believe  that  she  would  wish 
to  profit  by  the  villany  of  Sir  John, 
he  thought  there  could  be  nothing 
derogatory  to  him,  nor  exacting  upon 
her,  if  he  proposed  to  relinquish  en- 
tirely his  legal  claim  upon  the  estate, 
and  receive  the  annuity  from  her 
hands.  She  must  surely  be  desirous, 
he  thought,  to  fulfil  the  solemn  en- 
gagements of  her  deceased  parent. 
Full  of  these  cogitations,  he  betook 
himself  to  London,  where  Mrs  Vin- 
cent had  established  herself. 

The  reader  must  imagine  himself 
introduced  into  an  elegantly  furnished 
xka wing- room,  in  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  quarters  of  the  metropo- 
lis. Had  we  any  talent  for  the  des- 
cription of  the  miracles  of  upholstery, 
it  would  be  a  sin  to  pass  over  so  su- 
perb and  tasteful  a  scene  without  a 
word.  But  the  little  descriptive 
power  we  possess  must  be  reserved 
for  the  lady  who  was  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  those  domestic  minia- 
ture palaces,  of  which  the  "  interiors" 
of  London  could  present  so  great  a 
number.  Airs  Vincent  had  lately 
become  a  widow,  at  the  opening  of 
•our  narrative,  and  was  therefore  still 
-dressed  in  black.  But  though  in 
black,  or  rather  perhaps  on  that  very 
account,  her  attire  was  peculiarly 
costly.  In  black  only  can  magnifi- 
cence of  apparel  be  perfectly  allied 
with  purity  of  taste.  And  certainly 
nothing  could  harmonize  better  than 
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the  rich  satin  dress,  and  the  superb 
scarf  of  lace  which  fell  over  it  with 
such  a  gorgeous  levity.  A  pope  in  his 
highest  day  of  festival  might  have 
coveted  that  lace.  Between  the  black 
satin  and  the  light  folds  of  the  scarf, 
relieved  by  the  one,  and  tempered, 
and  sometimes  half  hidden  by  the 
other,  played  a  diamond  cross,  which 
might  have  been  the  ransom  of  a 
Great  Mogul.  The  features  of  Mrs 
Vincent  were  remarkably  delicate, 
and  her  pale  beauty  was  of  that  order 
which  especially  interests  the  imagi- 
nation. She  wore  her  hair  plainly 
parted  upon  either  side,  revealing  the 
charming  contour  of  her  well-shaped 
head.  A  patriarch  would  have  glo- 
ried in  his  age  if  it  gave  him  the  pri- 
vilege to  take  that  dear  head  between 
his  hands,  and  imprint  his  holy  kiss 
upon  the  forehead.  Her  little  girl, 
her  sole  companion  and  chief  trea- 
sure in  the  world,  stood  prattling  be- 
fore her;  and  the  beauty  of  the  young 
mother  was  tenfold  increased  by  the 
utter  forgetfulness  of  herself,  which 
she  manifested  as  she  bent  over  her 
child,  absorbed  in  the  beauty  of  that 
dear  little  image  which  she  was  never 
weary  of  caressing. 

Mrs  Vincent  was  even  more  fasci- 
nating in  manner  than  in  appearance. 
She  was  one  of  those  charming  little 
personages  whom  every  one  idolizes, 
whom  men  and  women  alike  consent 
to  pet.  It  was  impossible  to  be  in  the 
same  room  with  her  half  an  hour  with- 
out being  perfectly  ready  to  do  every 
thing,  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
that  she  could  request  of  you.  The 
charm  of  her  conversation,  or  rather 
of  her  society,  was  irresistible  ;  there 
was  a  sweet  subdued  gaiety  in  her 
speech,  accent,  and  gestures  which 
made  you  happy,  you  knew  not  why  ; 
and  though  by  no  means  a  wit,  nor 
laying  the  least  claim  to  be  a  clever 
person,  there  was  a  sprightly  music 
in  her  tones,  and  a  spontaneous  viva- 
city in  her  language,  which  left  a  far 
more  delightful  impression  than  the 
most  decided  wit. 

Where  shall  we  find  a  more  beauti- 
ful picture  than  that  of  a  young  mo- 
ther, and  that  mother  a  widow,  bend- 
ing over  the  glossy  tresses  of  her  child? 
Never  is  woman  so  attractive,  so  sub- 
duing; never  does  she  so  tenderly 
claim  our  protection ;  never  is  she  so 
completely  protected,  so  unassailable, 
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so  predominant.  Poor  Simpson  felt 
his  heart  penetrated  with  the  holiest 
love  and  veneration  when  he  entered 
the  room. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  graceful 
and  benevolent  manner  in  which  Mrs 
Vincent  received  him.  He  had  been 
the  tried  friend  of  her  father,  the  be- 
loved tutor  of  her  brother ;  he  had 
lately  been  of  signal  service  to  herself. 
Mr  Simpson  was  overpowered  with 
his  reception.  The  object  of  his  visit 
seemed  already  accomplished.  Hard- 
ly did  it  appear  necessary  to  proceed 
with  any  verbal  statement;  surely 
she  knew  his  position,  and  this  was 
enough.  She  had  been  restored  to 
fcor  rights ;  she  would  not,  she  could 
not,  allow  him  to  suffer  by  an  act 
TV  Inch  led  to  that  restoration;  still 
kss  would  she  consent  to  reap  herself 
the  benefit  of  an  injustice  perpetrated 
upon  him. 

Some  explanation,  however,  of  the 
eliject  of  his  visit  he  found  it  necessary 
to  make.  When  he  had  concluded 
the  brief  statement  which  he  thought 
sufficient,  the  lady  answered  in  the 
softest  voice  in  the  world — that  she  was 
sorry  she  could  not  enter  upon  that  sub- 
ject, as  she  had  promised  Sir  John  Ste- 
v  en  ton  not  to  interfere  between  him  and 
Mr  Simpson — that  Sir  John  had  exact- 
ed this  promise,  and  she  had  given  it, 
as  necessary  to  facilitate  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  affairs.  What  could  she 
do,  an  unprotected  woman,  with  the 
interests  of  her  child  depending  upon 
fcer?  She  was  bound,  therefore,  she 
regretted  to  say,. not  to  intermeddle 
iii  the  business.  But  then  Mr  Simp- 
son could  proceed  with  his  legal  re- 
medies. She  did  not  presume  to 
\  ^ass  an  opinion  upon  the  justice  of  his 

<  laim,  or  to  advise  him  not  to  prose- 

<  ute  it. 

In  brief,  she  had  given  up  the  brave 
rnd  honourable  man,  who  had  be- 
iriended  her  at  the  peril  of  his  fortune, 
to  the  revenge  of  the  wealthy,  unscru- 
pulous baronet,  who  had  intended  to 
<lefraud  her.  It  was  so  agreeable  to 
3)6  on  amicable  terms  with  her  father's 
•oxecutor. 

Our  mathematician  doubted  his 
iars.  Yet  so  it  was.  And  it  was  all 
repeated  to  him  in  the  blandest  man- 
icr  in  the  world.  She  seemed  to 
think  that  a  duty  to  any  one  else  but 
ler  child  was  out  of  the  question. 
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We  believe  that  many  interesting  and 
beautiful  mothers  have  the  same  idea. 

Mr  Simpson  gasped  for  breath. 
Some  quite  general  remark  was  the 
only  one  that  rose  to  his  lip.  "  You 
are  angels — to  look  upon,"  he  half- 
murmured  to  himself. 

It  was  not  in  his  disposition  to  play 
the  petitioner,  and  still  less  to  give 
vent  to  feelings  of  indignation,  which 
would  be  thought  to  have  their  origin 
only  in  his  own  personal  injuries.  It 
was  still  surprise  that  was  predomi- 
nant in  him,  as  at  length  he  exclaimed 
— "  But  surely,  madam,  you  do  not 
understand  this  matter.  This  an- 
nuity was  honestly  won  by  long  ser- 
vices rendered  to  your  father,  and  to 
his  son.  Instead  of  receiving  other 
payments,  I  had  preferred  to  be  finally 
remunerated  in  this  form — it  was  my 
desire  to  obtain  what  in  my  humble 
ideas  was  an  independence,  that  I 
might  devote  my  life  to  science.  Well, 
this  annuity,  it  is  my  all— it  stands 
between  me  and  absolute  penury — it 
is  the  plank  on  which  I  sail  over  the 
waters  of  life.  I  have,  too,  an  object 
for  my  existence,  which  this  alone 
renders  possible.  I  have  studies  to 
pursue,  discoveries  to  make.  This 
sum  of  money  is  more  than  my  life,  it 
is  my  license  to  study  and  to  think." 

"  Oh,  but,  Mr  Simpson,"  interrupt- 
ed the  lady  with  a  smile,  "  I  under- 
stand nothing  of  mathematics." 

Mr  Simpson  checked  himself.  No, 
she  did  not  understand  him.  What 
was  his  love  of  science  or  his  hope  of 
fame  to  her?  What  to  her  was  any 
one  of  the  pains  and  pleasures  that 
constituted  Ms  existence  ? 

"  Besides,"  added  the  lady,  "  you 
are  a  bachelor,  Mr  Simpson.  You 
have  no  children.  It  can  matter 
little" 

A  grim  smile  played  upon  the  fea- 
tures of  the  mathematician.  He  wras 
probably  about  to  prove  to  her,  that 
as  children  are  destined  to  become 
men,  the  interests  of  a  man  may  not 
be  an  unworthy  subject  of  anxiety. 
However  important  a  person  a  child 
may  be,  a  man  is  something  more. 
But  at  this  moment  a  servant  enter- 
ed, and  announced  Sir  John  Steven- 
ton! 

On  perceiving  Mr  Simpson,  that 
gentleman  was  about  to  retreat,  and 
with  a  look  of  something  like  distrust 
2  F 
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at  Mrs  Vincent,  he  said  that  he  would 
call  again.  "  Nay,  come  in !  "  ex- 
claimed  the  mathematician  with  a 
clear  voice.  "Come  in!  The  lady  has 
not  broken  her  word,  nor  by  me  shall 
she  be  petitioned  to  do  so.  It  is  I 
who  will  quit  this  place.  You  have 
succeeded,  Sir  John,  in  your  revenge 
. — you  have  succeeded,  and  yet  per- 
haps it  is  an  imperfect  success.  You 
shall  not  rack  the  heart,  though  you 
should  starve  the  body.  You  think, 
perhaps,  I  shall  pursue  you  with  ob- 
jurgation or  entreaty.  You  are  mis- 
taken. I  leave  you  to  the  enjoyment 
of  your  triumph,  and  to  the  peace 
which  a  blunted  conscience  will,  I 
know,  bestow  upon  you." 

Sir  John  muttered,  in  reply,  that 
he  could  not  debate  matters  of  busi- 
ness, but  must  refer  him  to  his  soli- 
citor. 

"  Neither  personally,"  continued 
Mr  Simpson,  "  nor  by  your  solicitor, 
will  you  hear  more  of  me.  I  shall 
forget  you,  Sir  John.  Whatever  suf- 
ferings you  may  inflict,  you  shall  not 
fill  my  heart  with  bitterness.  Your 
memory  shall  not  call  forth  a  single 
curse  from  me.  Approach.  Be  friendly 
to  this  lady.  Be  mutually  courteous, 
bland,  and  affable — what  other  vir- 
tues do  you  know  ?  " 

He  strode  out  of  the  room.  His 
parting  word  was  no  idle  boast.  Sir 
Johnheard  of  him  and  of  his  just  claims 
no  more  ;  and  the  brave-hearted  man 
swept  the  memory  of  the  villain  from 
his  soul.  He  would  not  have  it  there. 

The  baronet  soothed  his  conscience, 
if  it  ever  gave  him  any  uneasiness, 
by  the  supposition  that  the  aged 
mathematician  had  found  some  pupils 
— that  probably  he  eked  out  as  com- 
fortable a  subsistence  as  before,  and 
had  only  exchanged  the  dreamy  pur- 
suit of  scientific  fame,  for  the  more 
practical  labours  of  tuition.  But  no 
such  fprtune  attended  Mr  Simpson. 
He  had  lived  too  long  out  of  the  world 
to  find  either  friends  or  pupils,  and 
the  more  manifest  his  poverty,  the 


more  hopeless  became  his  applica- 
tions. Meanwhile,  utter  destitution 
stood  face  to  face  before  him.  Did  he 
spend  his  last  coin  in  the  purchase  of 
the  mortal  dose?  Did  he  leap  at 
night  from  any  of  the  bridges  of  the 
metropolis  ?  He  was  built  of  stouter 
stuff.  He  collected  together  his  manu- 
scripts, a  book  or  two,  which  had 
happily  for  him  been  unsaleable,  hi& 
ink-bottle  and  an  iron  pen,  and  march- 
ed straight — to  the  parish  workhouse. 
There  was  no  refusing  his  claim  here. 
Poverty  and  famine  were  legible  in 
every  garment,  and  on  every  feature. 
In  that  asylum  he  ended  his  days,, 
unknown,  unsought  for. 

One  of  his  companions,  dressed  like 
himself,  in  the  workhouse  costume, 
who  had  gathered  that  he  was  the 
sufferer  by  some  act  of  injustice  of  a 
rich  oppressor,  thought,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  console  him  by  the  reflection., 
that  his  wrongdoer  would  certainly 
suffer  for  it  in  the  next  world — in  his- 
own  energetic  language,  that  he  would 
certainly  be  d d. 

"  Not  on  my  account — not,  I  hope, 
on  my  account,"  said  the  mathemati- 
cian, with  the  greatest  simplicity  in 
the  world,  "  No  revenge  either  here 
or  hereafter.  But  if  civil  government 
deserved  the  name,  it  would  have 
given  me  justice  now.  Had  I  been 
robbed  of  sixpence  on  the  highway, 
there  would  have  been  hue  and  cry — • 
the  officers  of  government  would  not 
have  rested  till  they  had  found  and 
punished  the  culprit.  I  am  robbed  of 
all ;  and,  because  I  am  poor  and  un- 
friended— circumstances  which  make 
the  loss  irremediable — the  law  puts 
forth  no  hand  to  help  me.  Men  will 
prate  about  the  expense — the  burden 
on  the  national  revenue — as  if  justice 
to  all  were  not  the  veiy  first  object 
of  government — as  if — but  truce  to 
this.  My  good  friend,  you  see  these 
fragments  of  snuff  that  I  have  col- 
lected— could  you  get  them  exchang- 
ed for  me  for  a  little  ink?" 
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"  Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puft  up  with  wind, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  Heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  clang  ?  " 

SlIAKSt'EARE. 


As  my  mission  was  but  temporary, 
and  might  be  attended  with  personal 
hazard,  I  had  left  Clotilde  in  England, 
rnuch  to  her  regret,  and  travelled  with 
as  small  a  retinue  as  possible ;  and 
in  general  by  unfrequented  ways,  to 
avoid  the  French  patroles  which  were 
already  spread  through  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  high-roads.  But,  at 
I -urges,  the  Spanish  commandant,  on 
t  le  delivery  of  my  passport,  insisted 
S3  strongly  on  the  necessity  for  an. 
escort,  placing  the  wish  on  a  feeling 
of  his  personal  responsibility,  in  case 
of  my  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
t  mt  to  save  the  senor's  conscience,  or 
his  commission,  I  consented  to  take 
a  few  troopers,  with  one  of  his  aides- 
-de-camp,  to  see  me  in  safety  through 
1 10  Sierra  Morena. 

The  aide-de-camp  was  a  character ; 
a  little  meagre  being,  who,  after  a 
long  life  of  idleness  and  half-pay,  was 
suddenly  called  into  service,  and  now 
figured  in  a  staff- coat  and  feather. 
His  first  commission  had  been  in  the 
1  ickless  expedition  of  Count  O'Reilly 
s  gainst  the  Moors  ;  and  it  had  pro- 
bably served  him  as  a  topic,  from  that 
t  me  to  the  moment  when  he  pledged 
t  is  renown  for  my  safe  delivery  into 
tie  hands  of  the  junta  of  Castile. 
He  had  three  leading  ideas,  which 
formed  the  elements  of  his  body  and 
S3ul, — his  exploits  in  the  Moorish 
campaign  ;  his  contempt  for  the 
rionks  ;  and  his  value  for  the  talents, 
courage,  and  fame  of  Don  Ignacio 
Trueno  Relampago,  the  illustrious  ap- 
lellative  of  the  little  aide-de-camp 
1  imself.  He  talked  without  mercy  as 
Yrerode  along  ;  and  gave  his  opinions 
\ith  all  the  easy  conviction  of  an 
'  officer  on  the  staff,"  and  all  the  free- 
c'om  of  the  wilderness.  The  expedition 
to  Africa  had  failed  solely  for  want  of 
adopting  "  the  tactics  which  he  would 
have  advised :"  and  his  public  services 
i  i  securing  the  retreat  would  have 


done  honour  to  the  Cid,  or  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  had  not  "  military 
jealousy  refused  to  transmit  them  to 
the  national  ear."  His  opinion  of 
Spanish  politics  was,  that  they  owed 
their  occasional  mistakes  solely  to  the 
culpable  negligence  of  the  war-minister 
"  in  overlooking  the  gallant  subalterns 
of  the  national  army."  Spain  he 
regarded  as  the  natural  sovereign  of 
Europe ;  and,  of  course,  of  all  man- 
kind— its  falling  occasionally  into 
the  background  being  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  French  descent 
of  her  existing  dynasty,  by  the  visible 
deterioration  in  the  royal  manufacture 
of  cigars,  and,  more  than  either,  "by 
the  tardiness  of  military  promotion." 
This  last  grievance  was  the  sting, 
"If  justice  had  been  done,"  exclaimed 
the  new-feathered  warrior,  rising  in  his 
stirrups,  and  waving  his  hand,  as  if 
he  was  in  the  act  of  cleaving  down  a 
Moor,  "  1  should  long  since  have  been 
a  general.  If  I  had  been  a  general, 
the  armies  of  Spain  would  long  since 
have  been  on  a  very  different  footing. 
Men  of  merit  would  have  been  placed 
in  their  proper  positions ;  the  troops 
would  have  emulated  the  exploits  of 
their  forefathers  in  the  age  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella ;  and,  instead  of 
receiving  a  king  from  France,  we 
should  have  given  her  one ;  while, 
instead  cf  seeing  a  French  emperor 
carrying  off  our  princes,  as  the  hawk 
carries  off  pigeons,  or  as  a  gipsy 
picks  your  pocket  under  pretence  of 
telling  your  fortune,  we  should  have 
been  garrisoning  Paris  with  our  bat- 
talions, and  sending  a  viceroy  to  the 
Tuileries." 

I  laughed  ;  but  my  ill-timed  mirth 
had  nearly  cost  me  an  "affair  of 
honour"  with  the  little  regenerator. 
His  hand  was  instantly  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  every  wrinkle  on  his 
brown  visage  was  swelling  with  wrath ; 
when  my  better  genius  prevailed.  He 
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probably  recollected  that  lie  was  sent 
as  ray  protector,  and  that  the  office 
would  not  have  been  fulfilled  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions,  by  running  me 
through  the  midriff.  But,  with  all 
his  pomposity,  he  had  the  national 
good-nature  ;  and  when  we  sat  down 
to  our  chicken  and  bottle  of  Tinto  in 
one  of  those  delicious  valleys,  he  was 
full  of  remorse  for  his  burst  of  patri- 
otic temper. 

The  day  had  been  a  continued  blaze 
of  sunshine,  the  road  a  burning  sand, 
and  the  contrast  of  the  spot  where  we 
made  our  h  alt  was  tempting.  The  scene 
was  rich  and  riant,  the  evening  lovely, 
and  the  wine  good.  I  could  have 
reposed  there  for  a  month,  or  a  year,  or 
for  ever.  It  would  have  been  enough 
to  make  a  man  turn  hermit;  and  I 
instinctively  gazed  round,  to  look  for 
the  convent  which  "  must  lie  "  in  so 
luxurious  a  site.  My  companion  in- 
formed me  that  I  was  perfectly  right 
In  my  conjecture,  that  spot  having 
been  the  position  of  one  of  the  richest 
brotherhoods  of  Spain.  But  its  opu- 
lence had  been  unluckily  displayed  in 
rather  too  ostentatious  a  style  in  the 
-eyes  of  a  French  brigade;  who,  in 
consequence,  packed  up  the  plate  in 
their  baggage,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
tumult  which  followed  with  the  pea- 
santry, burned  the  building  to  the 
ground. 

CANCION. 


Yet,  this  misfortune  was  the  source 
of  but  slight  condolence  on  the  part 
of  my  friend.  He  was  perfectly  of  the 
new  school.  "They  were  Theatincs," 
said  he — "  as  bad  as  the  Jesuits  in 
every  thing  but  hypocrisy — powerful, 
insolent,  bold-faced  knaves  ;  and  after 
their  robbing  me  of  the  inheritance  of 
my  old,  rich  uncle,  which  one  of  those 
crafty  padres  contrived  to  make  the 
old  devotee  give  them  on  his  death- 
bed, I  had  dry  eyes  for  their  ill  luck. 
But,  I  suppose,"  added  he,  "you 
know  their  creed  ?  "  I  acknowledged 
my  ignorance.  "Well,  you  shall 
hear  it.  It  is  incomparably  true ; 
though,  whether  written  for  them  by 
Moratin  or  Calderon,  I  leave  to  the 
antiquarians."  He  then  chanted  it 
in  the  style  of  the  monkish  service, 
and  with  gesticulations,  groans,  and 
upturning  of  eyes,  which  strongly 
gave  me  the  idea  that  he  had  employed 
his  leisure,  if  not  relieved  his  sense  of 
the  war-minister's  neglect,  by  exerting 
his  talents  as  the  "  Gracioso"  of  some 
strolling  company.  The  troopers 
gathered  round  us,  with  that  odd 
mixture  of  familiarity  and  respect 
which  belongs  to  all  the  lower  ranks 
of  Spain ;  and  the  performer  evidently 
acquired  new  spirits  from  the  laugh- 
ter of  his  audience,  as  he  dashingly 
sang  his  burlesque  : — 


Los  mandamientos  de  los  Teatinos,* 
Mas  humanos  son  que  divinos. 

Coro. — Tra  lara,  tra  lara. 

Primo — Adqnirir  mucho  dinero.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
Segundo — Sujetar  todo  il  mondo.     Tra  lara,  &c. 
Tercero — Buen  capon,  buen  carnero.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
Quarto — Comprar  barato,  y  vender  caro.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
Qw'nto — Con  el  bianco  aguar  el  tinto.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
Sexto — Tener  sieinpre  el  lomo  en  siesto.     Tra  lara,  <Sbc. 
Septimo — Guardase  bien  del  sereno.    Tra  lara,  &c. 


*  CHANT. 

The  Theatines'  commandments  ten 
Have  less  to  do  with  saints  than  men. 

Chorus. — Tra  lara,  tra  lara. 

1 — Of  money  make  sure.     Tra  lara,  &c. 

2 — Entrap  rich  and  poor. 

3 — Always  get  a  good  dinner. 

4 — In  all  bargains  be  winner. 

5 — Cool  your  red  wine  with  white. 

6 — Turn  day  into  night. 

7— Give  the  bailiff  the  slip. 
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Octavo — Obrar  la  suya,  y  lo  ageno.     Tra  lara,  &c. 
Fono — Hazar  del  penitente  esclavo.     Tra  lara,  &c.     , 
Decimo — Mesclarse  en  cosas  d'estado.    Tra  lara,  &c. 

Estcs  diez  mandaraientos  se  encierran  en  dos — 
Todo  para  mi,  y  nada  para  vos. 

Tra  lara,  tra  lara,  &c. 


The  whole  performance  was  received 
with  an  applause  which  awoke  the 
little  aide-de-camp's  genius  to  such  an 
extent,  that  he^-volunteered  to  sing 
some  stanzas  of  his  own,  immeasur- 
ably more  poignant.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  filling  a  bumper  to  the  u  down- 
fall of  all  monkery  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  when  the  report  of  a  musket 
was  heard,  and  the  bottle  was  shiver- 
ed in  his  hand.  The  honour  of  Don 
Fgnacio  Trueno  Relampago  was  never 
in  greater  danger,  for  he  instantly  turn- 
ed much  whiter  than  his  own  pocket- 
handkerchief :  but  the  Spaniard  is  a 
brave  fellow,  after  all ;  and  seeing 
that  I  drew  out  my  pistols,  he  drew 
his  sword,  ordered  his  troopers  to 
mount,  and  prepared  for  battle.  But, 
who  can  fight  against  fortune  ?  Our 
horses,  which  had  been  picketed  at  a 
few  yards'  distance  in  the  depth  of 
the  shade,  were  gone.  A  French 
battalion  of  tirailleurs,  accidentally 
coming  on  our  route,  had  surrounded 
the  grove,  and  carried  off  the  horses 
unperceived,  while  our  gallant  troop- 
ers were  chorusing  the  songster. 
The  sentinel  left  in  charge  of  them 
had,  of  course,  given  way  to  the  al- 
lurements of  "  sweet  nature's  kind 
restorer,  balmy  sleep,"  and  awoke  only 
to  find  himself  in  French  hands.  Don 
Ignacio  would  have  fought  a  legion  of 
fiends ;  but  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
sharpshooters  were  a  much  more  un- 
manageable affair ;  and  on  our  hold- 
ing a  council  of  war,  (which  never 
fights,)  and  with  a  whole  circle  of 


bayonets  glittering  at  our  breasts,  I 
advised  a  surrender  without  loss  of 
time.  The  troopers  were  already  dis- 
armed, and  the  Don,  appealing  to  me 
as  evidence  that  he  had  done  all  that 
could  be  required  by  the  most  puncti- 
lious valour,  surrendered  his  sword 
with  the  grace  of  a  hero  of  romance. 
The  Frenchmen  enjoyed  the  entire 
scene  prodigiously,  laughed  a  great 
deal,  drank  our  healths  in  our  own 
bottles,  and  finished  by  a  general  re- 
quest that  the  Don  would  indulge 
them  Avith  an  encore  of  the  chant 
which  had  so  tickled  their  ears  during 
their  advance  in  the  wood.  The  Don 
complied,  malgre,  bongre ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  feat,  the  French 
colonel,  resolved  not  to  be  outdone  in 
any  thing,  called  on  one  of  his  subal- 
terns for  a  song.  The  subaltern  hope- 
lessly searched  his  memory  for  it& 
lyrical  stores ;  but  after  half  a  dozen 
snatches  of  "  chansons,"  and  breaking 
down  in  them  all,  he  volunteered,  in 
despair,  what  he  pronounced,  "the  most 
popular  love-song  in  all  Italy."  Pro- 
bably not  a  syllable  of  it  was  under- 
stood by  any  one  present  but  myself; 
yet  this  did  not  prevent  its  being  ap- 
plauded to  the  skies,  and  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of 
Italian  sensibility.  It  was  in  Latin, 
and  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Jesuits, 
which  the  young  officer,  a  palpable 
philosophe^  had  brought  with  him  from 
the  symposia  of  the  "  Ecole  Poly  tech- 


Mortem  norunt  animare* 
Et  tumultus  suscitare, 
Inter  reges,  et  sedare. 


8 — Make  the  world  fill  your  scrip. 
9 — Make  your  convert  a  slave. 
10 — To  your  king  play  the  knave. 
Chorus. — Those  ten  commandments  make  but  two — 
All  things  for  me,  and  none  for  you. 

Tra  lara,  tra  lara.. 
*  Breeders  of  all  foreign  wars, 
Breeders  of  all  household  jars, 
Snugly  "scaping  all  the  scars. 
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Tanquam  sancti  adorantur, 
Tanquam  reges  dominantur, 
Tanquain  fures  depr£edantur. 

Dominantur  temporale, 
Dominantur  spirituale, 
Dominantur  omnia  male. 

Hos  igitur  Jesuitas, 
Heluones,  hypocritas, 
Fuge,  si  caelestia  quadras. 

Vita  namque  Christiana 
Abhorret  ab  hac  doctrina, 
Tanquam  ficta  et  insana. 


The  colonel  of  the  tirailleurs  was  a 
complete  specimen  of  the  revolution- 
ary soldier.  He  was  a  dashing  figure, 
with  a  bronzed  face  ;  at  least  so 
much  of  it  as  I  could  discover  through 
the  most  inordinate  pair  of  mus- 
taches ever  worn  by  a  warrior.  He 
was  ignorant  of  every  thing  on  earth 
but  his  profession,  and  laughed  at  the 
waste  of  time  in  poring  over  books  ; 
his  travelling-library  consisting  of  but 
two — the  imperial  army-list,  and  the 
muster-roll  of  his  regiment.  His 
family  recollections  went  no  higher 
than  his  father,  a  cobbler  in  Langue- 
doc.  But  he  was  a  capital  officer,  and 
the  very  material  for  a  chef-de-ba- 
taillon— rough,  brave,  quick,  and  as 
hardy  as  iron.  Half  a  dozen  scars  gave 
evidence  of  his  having  shared  the  glo- 
ries of  France  on  the  Rhine,  the  Po, 
and  the  Danube  ;  and  a  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  showed  that  his 
emperor  was  a  different  person  from 
the  object  of  Don  Ignacio's  cureless 
wrath,  the  war-minister  who  "  made  a 
point  of  neglecting  all  possible  merit 
below  that  of  a  field-marshal." 


The  Frenchman,  with  all  his  brus- 
querie,  was  civil  enough  to  ivgret  my 
capture,  "peculiarly  as  it  laid  him  un- 
der the  necessity  of  taking  me  far  from 
my  route ; "  his  regiment  then  making 
forced  marches  to  Andalusia,  to  join 
Dupont's  division ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  secrecy,  the  strictest  orders 
having  been  given  that  the  prisoners 
which  they  might  make  in  the  way 
should  be  carried  along  with  tjiem. 
As  I  had  forwarded  my  official  papers 
from  Galicia  to  Castile,  and  was  re- 
garded simply  as  an  English  tourist, 
I  had  no  sense  of  personal  hazard ;  and 
putting  the  best  complexion  which  I 
could  upon  my  misadventure,  I  rode 
along  with  the  column  over  hill  and 
dale,  enjoying  the  various  aspects  of 
one  of  the  most  varied  and  picturesque 
countries  in  the  world.  Our  marches 
were  rapid,  but  chiefly  by  night ;  thus 
evading  at  once  the  intolerable  heat 
of  the  Spanish  day,  and  collisions  with 
the  people.  We  bivouacked  in  the 
shelter  of  woods,  or  in  the  shade  of 
hills,  during  the  sultry  hours ;  and  re- 
commenced our  march  in  the  cool  of 


TVorsnipp'd,  like  the  saints  they  make  j 
Tyrants,  forcing  fools  to  quake  ; 
Grasping  all  we  brew  or  bake. 

All  our  souls  and  bodies  ruling, 
All  our  passions  hotly  schooling, 
All  our  wit  and  wisdom  fooling. 

Lords  of  all  our  goods  and  chattels, 

Firebrands  of  our  bigot  battles. 

When  you  see  them,  spring  your  rattles. 

Shun  them,  as  you'd  shun  the  Pest ; 
Shun  them,  teacher,  friend,  and  guest ; 
Shun  them,  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

France,  her  true  disease  has  hit ; 
France  has  made  the  vagrants  flit ; 
France  has  swamp'd  the  Jesuit. 
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the  eve,  with  short  halts,  until  sun- 
rise. Then  we  flung  ourselves  again 
irider  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  and 
-enjoyed  those  delights  of  rest  and  ap- 
petite, which  are  unknown  to  all  but 
to  the  marchers  and  fasters  for  twelve 
hours  together. 

But,  on  our  crossing  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  taking  the  direction  of 
Andalusia,  the  scene  was  wholly 
•changed.  The  country  was  like  one 
vist  field  of  battle.  The  peasants 
\vere  every  where  in  arms,  villages 
^  ere  seen  burning  along  the  horizon, 
and  our  constant  vigilance  was  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  a  surprise. 
Every  soldier  who  lay  down  to  rest 
but  a  few  yards  from  the  column, 
or  who  attempted  to  forage  in  the 
•villages,  was  sure  to  be  shot  or  sti- 
lt ittoed ;  provisions  were  burned  be- 
fore 'our  faces ;  and  even  where  we 
vere  not  actually  fired  on,  the  frowns 
of  the  population  showed  sufficiently 
t'lat  the  evil  day  was  at  hand.  At 
length  we  reached  the  range  of  hills 
vhich  surround  the  plain  of  Cordova; 
}et  only  just  in  time  to  see  the  army 
cf  Dupont  marching  out  from  the  city 
gates,  in  the  direction  of  Andujar. 
As  I  stood  beside  the  colonel,  I  could 
observe,  by  the  knitting  of  his  brow, 
that  the  movement  did  not  satisfy  his 
Military  sagacity.  "  What  a  quan- 
tity of  baggage ! "  he  murmured :  ' '  how 
v/ill  it  be  possible  to  carry  such  a 
iraiii  through  the  country,  or  how 
1o  fight,  with  such  an  encumbrance 
<  nibarrassing  every  step?  Unless  the 
Spanish  generals  are  the  greatest  fools 
on  earth,  or  unless  Dupoiit  has  a 
miracle  worked  for  him,  he  must  either 
abandon  three-fourths  of  his  waggons, 
or  be  ruined." 

But  I  was  now  to  have  a  nearer 
interest  in  the  expedition.  The  bat- 
•  alion  had  no  sooner  joined  the  army 
on  its  advance,  than  I  was  ordered  to 
.  ippear  before  the  chief  of  the  staff. 
'  The  language  of  this  officer  was  brief, 
out  expressive. 

"  You  are  a  spy." 

"  You  are  misinformed.  I  am  a 
gentleman  and  an  Englishman." 

"  Look  here."  He  produced  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  junta  of  Castile, 
which  some  clerk  in  the  French  pay 
had  treacherously  transmitted  from 
Madrid.  "What  answer  have  you 
to  this?" 

I  flung  the  letter  on  the  table. 
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"  What  right  have  you  to  require 
an  answer  ?  I  have  not  come  volun- 
tarily to  the  quarters  of  the  French 
army;  I  am  a  prisoner;  I  am  not 
even  in  a  military  capacity.  You 
would  only  act  in  conformity  to  the 
law  of  nations  by  giving  me  my  liberty 
this  moment ;  and  I  demand  that  you 
shall  do  your  duty." 

"  I  shall  do  it!  If  you  have  any 
arrangements  to  make,  you  had  better 
lose  no  time;  for  I  wait  only  the 
general's  signature  to  my  report,  to 
have  you  shot."  He  turned  on  his 
heel.  A  sergeant  with  a  couple  ot 
grenadiers  entered,  and  I  was  cou- 
signed  for  the  night  to  the  provost- 
marshal.  How  anxiously  I  spent  that 
night,  I  need  not  say.  I  was  in  the 
hands  of  violent  men,  exasperated  by 
the  popular  resistance,  and  accus- 
tomed to  disregard  life.  I  braced 
myself  up  to  meet  my  untoward 
catastrophe,  and  determined  at  least 
not  to  disgrace  my  country  by  help- 
less solicitation.  I  wrote  a  few 
letters,  committed  myself  to  a  pro- 
tection above  the  passions  and  vices 
of  man,  wrapped  my  cloak  round  me, 
and  sank  into  a  sound  slumber. 

I  was  aroused  by  a  discharge  of 
cannon,  and  found  the  camp  in  com- 
motion .  The  Spaniards,  under  Keding 
and  Castanos,  had,  as  the  colonel 
anticipated,  fallen  upon  our  line  of 
march  at  daybreak,  and  cut  off  a  large 
portion  of  the  baggage-train.  It  had 
been  loaded  with  the  church-plate, 
and  general  plunder  of  Cordova;  and 
the  avarice  of  the  French  had  obvi- 
ously involved  them  in  formidable 
difficulty.  But,  even  in  the  universal 
tumult,  the  importance  of  my  seizure 
was  not  forgotten  ;  and  I  was  ordered 
to  the  rear  in  charge  of  a  guard.  The 
action  now  began  on  all  sides ;  the 
cannonade  rapidly  deepening  on  the 
flank  and  centre  of  the  French  posi- 
tion, and  the  musketry  already  begin- 
ning to  rattle  on  various  points  of  the 
Hne.  From  the  height  on  which  I 
stood,  the  whole  scene  lay  beneath, 
my  eye  ;  and  nothing  could  have  been 
better  worth  the  speculation  of  any 
man— who  was  not  under  sentence  ot 
being  shot  as  soon  as  the  struggle  was 
over ! 

I  was  aware  of  the  reputation  of  the 
French  general.  He  held  a  high  name 
among  the  braves  of  the  imperial  army 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  he  had  been 
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foremost  everywhere.  In  the  desperate 
Italian  campaign  against  the  Austrians 
and  Russians  ;  in  the  victorious  cam- 
paign of  Austerlitz ;  in  the  sanguinary 
campa  ign  of  Ey  1  an — D  upont  w  as  one  of 
the  most  daring  of  generals  of  brigade. 
But  his  pillage  of  Cordova  had  roused 
the  Spanish  wrath  into  fury  ;  and  the 
effort  to  carry  oft'  his  plunder  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  resist  a  vigorous 
attack,  even  with  his  twenty  thousand 
veterans.  He  had  indulged  himself 
in  Cordova,  until  the  broken  armies  of 
the  south  had  found  time  to  rally; 
and  a  force  of  fifty  thousand  men  was 
now  rushing  down  upon  his  centre. 
The  hills,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
range,  were  covered  with  the  armed 
peasantry,  moving  like  dark  clouds 
over  their  sides,  and  descending  by 
thousands  to  the  field.  The  battle 
now  raged  furiously  in  the  centre,  and 
the  charges  of  the  French  cavalry 
made  fearful  gaps  in  the  Spanish  bat- 
talions. At  length,  the  rising  of  the 
dust  on  the  right  showed  that  a 
strong  column  was  approaching,  which 
might  decide  the  day.  My  heart  beat 
slow  as  I  saw  the  tricolor  floating 
above  its  bayonets.  It  was  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  with  Dnpont  at  its  head 
— a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  which 
had  returned  rapidly  on  its  steps,  as 
soon  as  the  sound  of  the  attack  had 
reached  it.  It  was  boldly  resisted  by 
the  Swiss  and  Walloon  brigades  of 
the  Spanish  line :  but  the  French  fire 
was  heavy,  its  manoeuvre  was  daring, 
and  I  began  to  fear  for  the  fate  of  the 
day ;  when  a  loud  explosion,  and  a 
hurried  movement  at  the  extreme  of 
the  French  position,  turned  my  eyes  to 
the  left  wing.  There  the  Spanish  at- 
tack had  swept  every  thing  before  it. 
Brigade  after  brigade  was  giving  way, 
and  the  country  was  covered  with 
scattered  horsemen,  infantry  retiring 
in  disorder,  and  broken  and  captured 
guns.  The  peasantry,  too,  had  joined 
in  the  pursuit,  and  the  wing  seemed 
utterly  ruined.  To  retrieve  this  dis- 
order was  now  hopeless,  for  the 
French  general  had  extended  his  line 
to  the  extraordinary  length  of  ten 
miles.  His  baggage-  train  was  his  ruin . 
The  whole  Spanish  line  now  advanced, 
shouting,  and  only  halting  rt  inter- 
vals to  cannonade  the  enemy*  The 
French  returned  a  feeble  fire,  and  be- 
gan to  retreat.  But  retreat  was  now 
impossible,  and  they  must  fight,  or 


be  massacred.  At  this  moment  I  saw 
an  officer,  from  the  spot  where  Du- 
pout  sat  on  his  charger  surrounded 
by  his  staff,  gallop  between  the  two 
armies.  He  was  met  by  a  Spanish- 
officer.  The  firing  ceased.  Dupont 
had  surrendered,  with  all  the  troops  in 
Andalusia ! 

I  was  now  at  liberty,  and  I  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Spanish  Commander-in- 
chief  with  the  honours  due  to  my 
mission  and  my  country.  After  mutual 
congratulations  on  this  most  brilliant 
day,  I  expressed  my  wish  to  set  off 
for  Madrid  without  delay.  An  escort 
of  cavalry  was  ordered  for  me,  and 
by  midnight  I  had  left  behind  me  the- 
slaughter  and  the  triumph,  the  noblest 
of  Spanish  fields,  the  immortal  Baylen  1 

The  night  was  singularly  dark  -r 
and  as  the  by-roads  of  the  Peninsu- 
la are  confessedly  among  the  most  ori- 
ginal specimens  of  the  road-making 
art,  our  attention  was  chiefly  occupied,, 
for  the  first  hour,  in  finding  our  way  in, 
Indian  file.  At  length,  on  the  coun- 
try's opening,  I  rode  forward  to  the 
head  of  the  troops,  and  addressed 
some  questions,  on  our  distance 
from  the  next  town,  to  the  officer. 
He  at  once  pronounced  my  name,  and 
my  astonishment  was  not  less  than, 
his  own.  In  the  commandant  of  the 
escort  I  found  my  gallant,  though 
most  wayward,  young  friend,  Mari- 
amne's  lover,  Lafontaine  !  His  story 
was  brief.  In  despair  of  removing 
her  father's  reluctance  to  their  mar- 
riage, and  wholly  unable  to  bring 
over  Mariamne  to  his  own  opinion, 
that  she  would  act  the  wiser  part  in, 
taking  the  chances  of  the  world  along 
with  himself,  he  had  resolved  to  enter 
the  Russian  or  the  Turkish  service,  or 
any  other  in  which  he  had  the  speed- 
iest probability  of  ending  his  career 
by  a  bullet  or  a  sabre-blow.  The 
accidental  rencontre  of  one  of  his  rela- 
tions, an  officer  high  in  the  Spanish 
service,  had  led  him  into  the  Penin- 
sula; where,  as  a  Royalist,  he  was 
warmly  received  by  a  people  devoted 
to  their  kings ;  and  had  just  received 
a  commission  in  the  cavalry  of  the 
guard,  when  the  French  war  broke 
out.  He  felt  no  scruples  in  acting 
as  a  soldier  of  Spain;  for,  with  the 
death  of  Louis,  he  had  regarded  all 
ties  as  broken,  and  he  was  now  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  I  ventured  to 
mention  the  name  of  Mariamne ;  and  I 
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found  that,  there  at  least,  the  incon- 
stancy charged  on  his  nation  had 
no  place.  He  spoke  of  her  with  elo- 
quent tenderness,  and  it  was  evident 
that,  with  all  his  despair  of  ever  seeing 
her  again,  she  still  held  the  first  place 
in  his  heart.  In  this  wandering,  yet 
by  no  means  painful,  interchange  of 
thoughts,  we  moved  on  for  some 
hours ;  when  one  of  the  advanced 
troopers  rode  back,  to  tell  us  that  he 
had  heard  shots  in  the  distance,  and 
other  sounds  of  struggle.  We  gal- 
loped forward,  and  from  the  brow  of 
the  next  hill  saw  flames  rising  from  a 
village  in  the  valley  beneath,  and  a 
skirmish  going  on  between  some 
marauding  troops  and  the  peasantry. 
Lafontaine  instantly  ordered  an  ad- 
vance ;  and  our  whole  troop  were  soon 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  busily 
employed  with  the  pistol  and 
sabre.  The  French,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, made  but  a  slight  resistance, 
and,  after  a  few  random  shots,  ran  to 
a  neighbouring  wood.  But  as  I  was 
looking  round,  to  congratulate  my 
friend  on  his  success,  I  saw  him,  to 
my  infinite  alarm,  reel  in  his  saddle, 
and  had  only  time  to  save  him  from 
falling  to  the  ground. 

The  accommodation  of  the  Ventas 
and  Posadas  is  habitually  wretched, 
and  I  demanded  whether  there  was 
not  a  house  of  some  hidalgo  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  which  the  wound- 
ed officer  might  be  carried.  One 
of  the  last  shots  of  the  skirmish 
had  struck  him  in  the  arm,  and  he 
was  now  fainting  with  pain.  The 
house  was  pointed  out,  and  we  car- 
ried my  unfortunate  friend  there,  in  a 
swoon.  Even  in  that  moment  of 
anxiety,  and  with  scarcely  more  than 
the  first  dawn  to  guide  us,  I  could 
not  help  being  struck  with  the  culti- 
vated beauty  of  the  avenue  through 
which  we  passed,  and  the  profusion 
and  variety  of  the  flowers,  which 
now  began  to  breathe  their  opening 
incense  to  the  dawn.  The  house  was 
old,  but  large  and  handsome,  and  the 
furniture  of  the  apartment  into  which 
we  were  shown,  was  singularly  tasteful 
and  costly.  Who  the  owner  was,  was 
scarcely  known  among  the  bold  fel- 
lows who  accompanied  us ;  but  by 
their  pointings  to  their  foreheads, 
and  their  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  at  every  repetition  of  my  en- 
quiries, I  was  inclined  to  think  him 


some  escaped  lunatic.  I  shortly,  how- 
ever, received  a  message  from  him, 
to  tell  me,  that  so  soon  as  the  crowd 
should  be  dismissed,  he  would  visit  the 
officer.  The  apartment  was  cleared, 
and  he  came.  This  was  a  new  won- 
der for  me.  It  was  Mordecai  that 
entered  the  room.  The  light  was  still 
so  imperfect,  that  for  awhile  he  could 
not  recognise  either  of  us ;  and  when 
I  advanced  to  take  his  hand,  and  ad- 
dressed him  by  his  name,  he  started 
back  as  if  he  had  trod  upon  a  snake. 
However,  his  habitual  presence  of 
mind  soon  enabled  him  to  answer  all 
my  enquiries,  and,  among  the  first, 
one  for  the  health  and  happiness  of 
his  daughter.  Fearful  of  the  effects 
of  his  intelligence,  whether  good  or 
evil,  on  the  nerves  of  Lafontaine,  who 
still  lay  on  the  sofa,  almost  invisible 
in  the  dusk,  I  begged  to  follow  him 
to  another  room,  and  there  I  listened 
to  his  whole  anxious  history  since  our. 
parting.  —  Mariamne  had  suddenly 
grown  discontented  with  Poland  ; 
which  to  Mordecai  himself  had  become 
a  weary  residence,  from  the  ravages  of 
the  French  war.  For  some  reason,  un- 
accountable to  me,  said  the  old  man,, 
she  set  her  heart  upon  Spain,  and  had 
now  been  domiciled  in  this  secluded 
spot  for  a  year.  But  she  was  visibly 
fading  away.  She  read  and  wrote  mucli» 
and  was  even  more  attached  to  her  harp 
and  her  flowers  than  ever;  yet  de- 
clared that  she  had  bid  farewell  to. 
the  world.  The  father  wept  as  he 
spoke,  but  his  were  the  tears  of  sor- 
row rather  than  of  anguish.  They 
stole  quietly  down  his  cheeks,  and 
showed  that  the  stern  and  haughty 
spirit  was  subdued  within  him.  I  had 
not  ventured  to  allude  to  Lafontaine  ; 
but  the  current  of  his  own  thoughts 
at  length  led  to  that  forbidden  topic. 
"I  am  afraid,  Mr  Marston,"  said  he> 
"  that  I  have  been  too  harsh  with  my 
child.  I  looked  for  her  alliance  with 
some  of  the  opulent  among  my  own 
kindred  ;  or  I  should  have  rejoiced  if 
your  regards  had  been  fixed  on  her, 
and  hers  on  you.  And  in  those 
dreams,  I  forgot  that  the  affections- 
must  choose  for  themselves.  I  had 
no  objection  to  the  young  Frenchman, 
but  that  he  was  a  stranger,  and  was 
poor. — Yet  are  not  we  ourselves 
strangers?  and  if  he  was  poor,  was 
not  I  rich  ?  But  all  is  over  now ;  and 
I  shall  only  have  to  follow  my  poor 
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Mariamne,  where  I  should  have  much 
rather  preceded  her,— to  the  grave." 

I  now  requested  to  see  Mariamne.  She 
met  me  with  almost  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
with  a  cheek  of  sudden  crimson  ;  but, 
when  the  first  flush  passed  away,  her 
looks  gave  painful  proof  of  the  effect 
of  solitude  and  sorrow.  The  rounded 
beauty  of  her  cheek  was  gone,  her 
•eyes,  once  dancing  with  every  emo- 
tion, were  fixed  and  hollow,  and  her 
frame,  once  remarkable  for  symmetry, 
was  thin  and  feeble.  But,  her  heart 
was  buoyant  still,  and  when  I  talked 
of  past  scenes  and  recollections,  her 
«ye  sparkled  once  more.  Still,  her 
manner  was  changed — it  was  softer 
and  less  capricious;  her  language, 
«ven  her  voice,  was  subdued ;  and 
more  than  once  I  saw  a  tear  stealing 
on  her  eye.  At  length,  after  hearing 
some  slight  detail  of  her  wanderings, 
and  her  fears  that  the  troubles  of 
Spain  might  drive  her  from  a  country 
in  whose  genial  climate  and  flowery 
fields  "she  had  hoped  to  end  her  days ; " 
I  incidentally  asked— whether,  in  all 
her  wanderings,  she  had  heard  of 
"  my  friend,  Lafontaine."  How  im- 
possible is  it  to  deceive  the  instinct 
of  the  female  heart !  The  look  which 
she  gave  me,  the  searching  glance  of  her 
fine  eyes,  which  flashed  with  all  their 
former  lustre,  and  the  sudden  quivering 
of  her  lip,  told  me  how  deeply  his 
image  was  fixed  in  her  recollection. 
She  saw  at  once  that  I  had  tidings  of 
her  lover;  and  she  hung  upon  the  hand 
which  I  held  out  to  her,  with  breath- 
less and  beseeching  anxiety.  After 
some  precautions,  I  revealed  to  her 
the  facts — that  he  was  as  faithfully 
devoted  to  her  as  ever,  and — that  he 
was  even  under  her  roof ! 

I  leave  the  rest  of  her  story  to  be 
conjectured.  I  shall  only  say,  that  I 
saw  her  made  happy ;  the  burden  taken 
off  her  spirits  which  had  exhausted  her 
frame ;  her  former  vivacity  restored,  her 
eye  sparkling  once  more ;  and  even  the 
heart  of  her  father  cheered,  and  ac- 
knowledging "that  there  was  happi- 
ness in  the  world,  if  men  did  not  mar 
it  for  themselves."  The  "  course  of 
true  love  "  had,  at  last,  "run  smooth." 
I  was  present  at  the  marriage  of 
Lafontaine.  The  trials  of  fortune 
had  been  of  infinite  service  to  him ; 
they  had  sobered  his  eccentricity, 
taught  him  the  value  of  a  quiet 
mind,  and  prepared  him  for  that  man- 
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Her  career  which  belongs  to  the  hus- 
band and  the  father.  I  left  them, 
thanking  me  in  all  the  language  of 
gratitude,  promising  to  visit  me  in 
England. 

My  mission  to  the  junta  was  speed- 
ily and  successfully  accomplished. 
Spain,  in  want  of  every  thing  but  that 
which  no  subsidy  could  supply,  a  de- 
termination to  die  in  the  last  intrench- 
nient,  was  offered  arms,  ammunition, 
and  the  aid  of  an  English  army.  In 
her  pride,  and  yet  a  pride  which  none 
could  blame,  she  professed  herself 
able  to  conquer  by  her  own  intrepi- 
dity. Later  experience  showed  her, 
by  many  a  suffering,  the  value  of  Eng- 
land as  the  guide,  sustainer,  and 
example  of  her  national  strength.  But 
Spain  had  still  the  gallant  distinction 
of  being  the  first  nation  which,  as  one 
man,  dared  to  defy  the  conqueror  of 
all  the  great  military  powers  of  the 
Continent.  The  sieges  of  Saragossa 
and  G-erona  will  immortalize  the 
courage  of  the  Spanish  soldier;  the 
guerilla  campaigns  will  immortalize 
the  courage  of  the  Spanish  peasant ; 
and  the  memorable  confession  of  the 
French  Emperor,  that  "Spain  was  his 
greatest  error,  and  his  ultimate  ruin," 
is  a  testimonial  more  lasting  than  the 
proudest  trophy,  to  the  magnanimous 
warfare  of  the  Peninsula. 

This  was  the  Crisis.  The  spirit  of  the 
whole  European  wTar  now  assumed  a 
bolder,  loftier,  'and  more  triumphant 
form.  A  sudden  conviction  filled  the 
general  heart,  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
field  were  about  to  change.  Nations 
which  had,  till  then,  been  only  emulous 
in  prostration  to  the  universal  con- 
queror, now  assumed  the  port  of 
courage,  prepared  their  arms,  and 
longed  to  try  their  cause  again  in 
battle.  The  outcry  of  Spain,  answer- 
ed by  the  trumpet  of  England,  pierced 
to  the  depths  of  that  dungeon  in 
wrhich  the  intrigue  and  the  power 
of  France  had  laboured  to  inclose  the 
continental  nations.  The  war  of  the 
Revolution  has  already  found  histo- 
rians, of  eloquence  and  knowledge 
worthy  of  so  magnificent  an  era  of 
human  change.  But,  to  me,  the  chief 
interest  arose  from  its  successive  de- 
velopments of  the  European  mind. 
The  whole  period  was  a  continued 
awakening  of  faculties,  hitherto  almost 
unknown,  in  the  great  body  of  the 
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people.  The  first  burst  of  the  Revo- 
lul  ion,  like  the  first  use  of  gunpowder, 
had  only  shown  the  boundless  force 
Of  a  new  element  of  destruction.  The 
Spanish  insurrection  showed  its  pro- 
tecting and  preservative  power.  The 
tremendous  energy  which  seemed  to 
defy  all  control,  was  there  seen  effect- 
in  5  the  highest  results  of  national 
defence,  and  giving  proof  of  the  irre- 
sistible strength  provided  in  the  popu- 
lation of  every  land.  What  nation  of 
Europe  does  not  possess  a  million  of 
men  for  its  defence ;  and  what  invader 
could  confront  a  million  of  men  on 
their  own  soil?  Let  this  truth  be 
felt,  and  aggression  becomes  hopeless, 
and  war  ceases  to  exist  among  men. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
war,  it  was  discovered,  that  the  true 
force  of  kingdoms  had  been  mistaken 
— a  mistake  which  had  lasted  for  a 
thousand  years ;  that  armies  were 
but  splendid  machines ;  and  that, 
w  hile  they  might  be  crushed  by  the 
impulse  of  machines  more  rapid, 
stronger,  and  more  skilfully  urged, 
nothing  could  crush  the  vigour  of  de- 
fence, while  it  was  supplied  by  a 
people. 

The  levee  en  masse  of  France  was 
but  the  rudest,  as  it  was  the  earliest, 
form  of  the  new  discovery.  There, 
tarrorwas  the  moving  principle.  The 
conscription  was  the  recruiting-officer. 
The  guillotine  was  the  commander 
T,rho  manoeuvred  the  generals,  the 
troops,  and  the  nation.  Yet,  the  revo- 
lutionary armies  differed  in  nothing 
from  the  monarchical,  but  in  the 
*  uperiority  of  their  numbers,  and  the 
inferiority  of  their  discipline. 

The  war  of  Spain  was  another,  and 
{'„  nobler  advance.  It  was  the  war  of  a 
nation.  In  France  the  war  was  the  con- 
f  piracy  of  a  faction.  In  Spain  the  loss  of 
the  capital  only  inflamed  the  hostility 
of  the  provinces.  In  France  the  loss  of 
the  capital  would  have  extinguished 
'.  he  Revolution  ;  as  it  afterwards  ex- 
tinguished the  Empire.  I  think  that 
[  can  see  the  provision  for  a  still 
'oolder  and  more  beneficent  advance, 
oven  in  those  powerful  developments 
of  national  capabilities.  It  will,  per- 
laps,  be  left  to  other  nations.  Spain 
and  France  have  a  yoke  upon  their 
minds,  which  will  disqualify  them  both 
from  acting  the  nobler  part  of  guides 
to  Europe.  Superstition  contains  in 
-tsclf  the  canker  of  slavery ;  perfect 
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freedom  is  essential  to  perfect  power ; 
and  the  nation  which,  from  the  cradle, 
prostrates  itself  to  the  priest,  must 
retain,  the  early  flexure  of  its  spine. 
The  great  experiment  must  be  re-r 
served  for  a  nobler  public  mind  ;  for  a 
people  religious  without  fanaticism, 
and  free  without  licentiousness ;  hon- 
ouring the  wisdom  of  their  fathers, 
without  rejecting  the  wisdom  of  the 
living  age ;  aspiring  but  to  the  minis- 
tration of  universal  good,  and  feeling 
that  its  opulence,  knowledge,  and 
grandeur  are  only  gifts  for  mankinel. 

The  system  of  the  war  was  now 
fully  established.  All  the  feelings  of 
England  were  fixed  on  the  Peninsula, 
and  all  the  politics  of  her  statesmen 
and  their  rivals  were  alike  gtiieled  by 
the  course  of  the  conflict.  The  pre- 
diction was  gallantly  fulfilled — that 
the  French  empire  would  there  expose 
its  flank  to  English  intrepidity ;  that 
the  breaching  battery  which  was  to 
open  the  way  to  Paris,  would  be  fixed 
on  the  Pyrenees  ;  that  the  true  "sign 
of  conquest  was  the  banner  of  England. 

The  battle  of  the  Ministry  was 
fought  in  Spain,  and  as  victoriously  as 
the  battle  of  our  army.  We  saw  Op- 
position gradually  throw  away  its 
arms,  and  gradually  diminish  in  the 
popular  view,  until  its  existence  was 
scarcely  visible.  Successive  changes 
varied  the  cabinet,  but  none  shook  its 
stability.  Successive  ministers  sank 
into  the  grave,  but  the  ministry  stood. 
The  spirit  of  the  nation,  justly  proud 
of  its  triumphs,  disdained  to  listen 
to  the  whispers  of  a  party,  who 
murmured  defeat  with  victory  before 
their  eyes;  who  conjured  up  visions  of 
ruin,  only  to  be  rebuked  by  realities  of 
triumph;  and  to  whom  the  national 
scorn  of  pusillanimity,  and  the  na- 
tional rejoicing  in  the  proudest  suc- 
cess, could  not  unteach  the  language 
of  despair.  Perceval,  the  overthrower 
of  the  Foxite  ministry,  perished ;  but 
the  political  system  of  the  cabinet  re- 
mained unchanged.  Castlereagh  per- 
ished— Liverpool  perished ;  but  the 
political  system  still  remained.  The 
successive  pilots  might  give  up  the 
helm,  but  the  course  of  the  great  ves- 
sel continued  the  same — guided  by  the 
same  science,  and  making  her  way 
through  sunshine,  and  through  storm, 
to  the  same  point  of  destination. 

The  three  successive  ministers  were 
men  of  high  ability  for  government, 
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though  their  character  of  ability  ex- 
hibited the  most  remarkable  distinc- 
tions. Perceval  had  been  a  lawyer, 
and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  attorney- 
general.  In  the  House,  he  carried 
the  acuteness,  the  logic,  and  even  the 
manner,  of  his  profession  with  him. 
Without  pretending  to  the  power  of 
eloquence,  he  singularly  possessed  the 
power  of  conviction;  without  effecting 
changes  in  the  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion, he  put  its  truths  in  a  new  light ;  and 
without  a  trace  of  bigotry,  he  defend- 
ed, with  conscientious  vigour,  the  rights 
of  the  national  religion.  Sustaining  a 
bold  struggle  at  the  head  of  the  fee- 
blest minority  perhaps  ever  known  in 
Parliament,  he  had  shown  unshaken 
courage  and  undismayed  principle  in 
the  day  of  the  Foxite  supremacy.  This 
defence  was  at  length  turned  into  as- 
sault, and  his  opponents  were  driven 
from  power.  His  ministry  was  too 
brief  for  his  fame.  But,  when  he  fell 
by  the  hand  of  a  maniac,  he  left  a 
universal  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  empire,  that  the  blow  had  depriv- 
ed it  of  a  great  ministerial  mind. 

Lord  Castlereagh  exhibited  a  cha- 
racter of  a  totally  different  order,  yet 
equally  fitted  for  his  time.  An  Irish- 
man, he  had  the  habitual  intrepidity  of 
his  countrymen,  combined  with  the  in- 
defatigable diligence  of  England.  No- 
bly connected,  and  placed  high  in  public 
life  by  that  connexion,  he  showed  him- 
selfx^apable  of  sustaining  his  minis- 
terial rank  by  personal  capacity.  Care- 
less of  the  style  of  his  speeches,  he  was 
yet  a  grave,  solid,  and  fully-informed 
debater.  But  it  was  in  the  council 
that  his  value  to  the  country  was 
most  acknowledged.  His  conception 
of  the  rights,  the  influence,  and  the 
services  of  England,  was  lofty  ;  and, 
when  the  period  came  for  deciding  on 
her  rank  in  the  presence  of  continental 
diplomacy,  he  was  her  chosen,  and 
her  successful,  representative.  His 
natural  place  was  among  the  councils 
of  camps,  where  sovereigns  were  the 
soldiers.  The  u  march  to  Paris  "  was 
due  to  his  courage ;  and  the  first  fall 
of  Napoleon  was  effected  by  the  am- 
bassador of  England. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  a  man  equally 
fitted  for  his  time.  The  war  had  tri- 
umphantly closed.  But,  a  period  of 
perturbed  feelings  and  financial  ne- 
cessities followed.  It  required  in  the 
minister  a  combination  of  sound  sense 
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and  practical  vigour — of  deference  for 
the  public  feelings,  yet  respect  for 
the  laws — of  promptitude  in  discover- 
ing national  resources,  and  yet  of 
firmness  in  repelling  factious  change. 
The  head  of  the  cabinet  possessed 
those  qualities.  Without  brilliancy, 
without  eloquence,  without  accom- 
plished literature ;  still,  no  man  formed 
his  views  with  a  clearer  intelligence  ; 
and  no  man  pursued  them  with  more- 
steady  determination.  Perhaps  dis- 
daining the  glitter  of  popularity,  no> 
minister,  for  the  last  half  century,  had 
been  so  singularly  exempt  from  all  the 
sarcasms  of  public  opinion.  The  nation 
relied  on  his  sincerity,  honoured  his 
purity  of  principle,  and  willingly  con- 
fided its  safety  to  hands  which  none 
believed  capable  of  a  stain. 

But  the  characters  of  those  three 
ministers  were  striking  in  a  still  higher 
point  of  view.  Their  qualities  seem 
to  have  been  expressly  constructed  to 
meet  the  peculiar  exigency  of  their 
times.  Perceval — acute,  strict,  and 
with  strong  religious  conceptions — to 
meet  a  period,  when  religious  laxity  in 
the  cabinet  had  already  enfeebled  the 
defence  of  the  national  religion.  Castle- 
reagh—stately,  bold,  and  high-toned — 
to  meet  a  period,  when  the  fate  of  Europe 
was  to  be  removed  from  cabinets  to  the 
field,  and  when  he  was  to  carry  the 
will  of  England  among  assembled 
monarchs.  Liverpool — calm,  rational, 
and  practical ;  the  man  of  conscience 
and  common  sense — for  the  period, 
when  the  great  questions  of  religion 
had  been  quieted,  the  great  questions 
of  the  war  had  died  with  the  war, 
and  when  the  supreme  difficulty  of 
government  was,  to  reconcile  the  pres- 
sure of  financial  exigency  with  the 
progress  of  the  people — to  invigorate 
the  public  frame  without  inflaming 
it  by  dangerous  innovation — and  to 
reconstruct  the  whole  commercial 
constitution,  without  infringing  on 
those  principles  which  had  founded 
the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

At  length  the  consummation  came : 
the  French  empire  fell  on  the  field  by 
the  hand  of  England.  All  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  rushed  in  to  strip  the 
corpse,  and  each  carried  back  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils.  But  the  conqueror 
was  content  with  the  triumph,  and 
asked  no  more  of  glory  than  the  libe- 
ration of  mankind. 

While  all  was  public  exultation  for 
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tills,  crowning  event,  fortune  had  not 
.neglected  to  reward  the  gentler  virtues 
of  one  worthy  of  its  noblest  gifts.  In 
my  first  campaign  with  the  Prussian 
troops  in  France,  I  had  intrusted  to 
tie  care  of  the  old  domestic  whom  I 
.found  in  the  Chateau  de  Montauban, 
,'m  escritoire  and  a  picture,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Clotikle.  The  old 
ir.  an  had  disappeared  ;  and  I  took  it 
•for  granted  that  he  had  been  plun- 
dered, or  had  died. 

But  one  day,  after  my  return  from 
o  ic  of  those  splendid  entertainments 
with  which  the  Regent  welcomed  the 
Allied  sovereigns,  I  found  Clotikle 
deeply  agitated.  The  picture  of  her 
relative  was  before  her,  and  she  was 
gazing  at  its  singularly  expressive 
and  lovely  countenance  with  intense 
interest. 

She  flew  into  my  arms.     "  I  have 
longed  for  your  coming,"  said  she, 
vith  glowing  lips  and  tearful  eyes, 
c-  to  offer  at  least  one  proof  of  grati- 
tude for  years  of  the  truest  protec- 
tion,  and  the  most    generous  love. 
Michelle,  the  husband  of  my  nurse, 
has  arrived;  and  he  tells  me,  that  this 
escritoire  contains  the  title-deeds  of 
my  family.    I  was  resolved  that  you 
alone  should  open  it.     In  the  frame 
of  that  picture,  in  a  secret  drawer,  is 
the  key."  The  spring  was  touched,  the 
key  was  found ;  and  in  the  little  chest 
M'as  discovered,  untouched  by  chance 
or  time,  the  document  entitling  my 
beautiful  and  high-hearted  wife  to  one 
of  the  finest  possessions  in  France.  By 
;i  singular  instance  of  good  fortune,  the 
property  had  not  been  alienated,  like 
so  many  of  the  estates  of  the  noblesse ; 
and  it  now  lay  open  to  the  claims  of 
the  original  proprietorship.  I  hasten- 
ed to  Paris.     My  claim  wras  acknow- 
ledged by  the  returned  Bourbon,  and 
Clotilde  had  the  delight  of  once  more 
sitting  under  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree 
of  her  ancestors.  The  old  domestic  had 
made  it  the  business  of  years  to  ob- 
tain the  means  of  reaching  England. 
But  the  war  had  placed  obstacles  in 
his  way  every  where,  and  he  devoted 
himself  thenceforth  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  precious  deposit,  as  the 
duty  of  his  life.     He  was  almost  pa- 
thetic, in  his  narration  of  the  hazards 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed  in  the 
perpetual  convulsions  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  rejoicing  with  which  he 
felt  himself  at  last  enabled  to  place  it 
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in  the  hands  of  its  rightful  mistress, 
the  last  descendant  of  the  noble 
house  of  De  Tourvillc. — But  I  had 
still  to  experience  another  gift  of 
fortune. 

On  the  evening  of  my  birth-day, 
Clotikle  had  given  a  rustic  fete  to  the 
children  of  her  tenantry;  and  all  were 
dancing  in  front  of  the  chateau,  with 
the  gaiety  and  with  the  grace  which 
nature  seems  to  have  conferred  as  an 
especial  gift  on  even  the  humblest 
classes  of  France. 

The  day  was  one  of  the  luxury  of 
summer.  The  landscape  before  me 
was  a  rich  extent  of  plain  and  hill ; 
the  fragrance  of  the  vast  gardens  of 
the  chateau  was  rising  as  the  twilight 
approached ;  my  infants  were  cluster- 
ing round  my  knee ;  and  in  that  thank- 
fulness of  heart,  which  is  not  less  sin- 
cere for  its  not  being  expressed  in 
words,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
no  access  of  wealth,  or  of  honours, 
could  add  to  my  substantial  happiness 
at  that  hour. 

My  reverie  was  broken  by  the 
sound  of  a  caleche  driving  up  the 
avenue.  A  courier  alighted  from  it, 
who  brought  a  letter  with  a  black 
seal,  addressed  to  me.  It  was  from 
the  family  solicitor.  My  noble  brother 
had  died  in  Madeira ;  where  he  had 
gone  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  re- 
cruit a  frame  which  he  had  exhausted 
by  a  life  of  excess.  In  that  hour,  I 
gave  him  the  regrets  which  belonged 
to  the  tie  of  blood.  I  forgot  his  self- 
ishness, and  forgave  his  alienation. 
I  thought  of  him  only  as  the  remem- 
bered playfellow  of  my  early  days ; 
and  could  say  in  heart — "  Alas,  my 
brother! "  The  landscape  before  me  at 
last  sank  into  night;  and  with  feelings 
darkened  like  it,  yet  calm  and  still,  I 
saw  the  closing  of  a  day  which,  pain- 
ful as  was  the  cause,  yet  called  me  to 
new  duties,  gave  me  a  stronger  hold 
upon  society,  and  placed  me  in  that 
position  which  I  fully  believe  to  com- 
bine more  of  the  true  materials  of 
happiness  and  honour  than  any  other 
on  earth — that  of  an  opulent  English 
nobleman. 

My  brother,  dying  childless,  had 
devolved  the  family  estates  to  me, 
disburdened  of  the  results  of  his  pro- 
digality ;  but  I  had  still  much  to  oc- 
cupy nie,  in  restoring  them  from  the 
neglect  of  years.  The  life  of  the  mem- 
ber of  government  was  now  to  alter- 
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nate  with  the  life  of  the  country  gen- 
tleman ;  and  my  transfer  to  the  House 
of  Peers  gave  me  the  comparative 
leisure,  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  large  and  liberal  duties  which  be- 
long to  the  English  landholder.  To 
cheer  the  country  life  by  rational  hospi- 
tality; to  make  friends  of  those  whom 
nature  had  made  dependents  ;  to  sus- 
tain those  laws  which  had  turned 
England  into  a  garden ;  and  to  pro- 
tect that  "bold  peasantry,"  who 
ought  to  be  the  pride,  as  they 
are  the  strength  of  their  country ; 
to  excite  the  country  gentlemen  to 
the  scientific  study  of  the  noblest  of 
all  arts,  as  it  was  the  first,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil ;  to  maintain  among 
that  gallant  race  a  high  sense  of 
their  purposes,  their  powers,  and  their 
position  ;  to  invigorate  the  principles 
which  had  made  them  the  surest  de- 
fenders of  the  throne  in  its  day  of 
adversity  ;  and  to  fix  in  their  minds 
by  example,  more  effectual  than  pre- 
cept, a  solemn  fidelity  to  the  faith 
and  to  the  freedom  of  their  forefathers : 
— these  were  the  objects  which  I  pro- 
posed to  myself,  and  which  the  lof- 
tiest intellect,  or  the  amplest  opulence, 
might  be  well  employed  in  attempting 
to  fulfil.  ,i 

Those  objects  had  been  placed  be- 
fore England,  from  the  day  when  the 
1  ight  of  the  Reformation  broke  through 
the  darkness  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
her  brow  was  first  designed  for  the 
diadem.  By  those  she  was  made  the 
universal  protector  of  Europe,  in  its 
day  of  fugitive  princes  arid  falling 
thrones ;  and  by  those  alone  will  be 
erected  round  her,  if  she  shall  remain 
true  to  her  allegiance,  a  wall  of 
fire,  in  the  days  of  that  approaching 
contest  which  shall  bring  the  powers 
of  good  and  evil  front  to  front,  in 
strength  and  hostility  unknown  before, 
and  consummate  the  wars  of  the  world. 

Yet  with  those  tranquil  and  retired 
pursuits,  I  still  took  my  share  in  the 
activity  of  public  life.  I  was  still  a 
minister,  and  bore  my  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  legislature.  But 
the  great  questions  which  had  once 
sounded  in  my  ear,  like  the  call  to 
battle  in  the  ear  of  the  warrior,  had 
passed  away.  The  minds  that  "  rode 
in  the  whirlwind,  and  ruled  the  storm," 
had  vanished  with  the  storm.  The 
surge  had  gone  down ;  and  neither 
the  dangers  of  my  earlier  day,  nor 
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the  powers  which  were  summoned  to 
resist  them,  were  to  be  found  in  the 
living  generation.  Yet,  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  I  regard  the  mind  of 
England  as  exhausted,  or  even  as 
exhaustible.  The  only  distinction 
between  the  periods  is,  that  one  gave 
the  impulse,  and  that  the  other  only 
continues  it.  When  peril  comes  again, 
we  shall  again  see  the  development 
of  power.  We  might  as  well  doubt 
the  existence  of  lightning,  because 
the  day  is  serene,  the  sun  shining,  and 
no  cloud  rolls  across  the  heaven. 
But  when  the  balance  of  the  elements 
demands  to  be  restored,  we  shall 
again  be  dazzled  by  the  flash,  and 
awed  by  the  thunder. 

But  time  has  taught  me  additional 
lessons.  I  have  learned  to  see  a  hand, 
in  all  its  clouds,  which  guides  man 
and  kingdoms  with  more  than  human 
power.  In  these  remembrances,  I 
have  spoken  but  little  of  religion. 
It  belongs  to  the  chamber  more  than 
to  the  council ;  and  it  is  less  hon- 
oured than  humiliated  by  being 
brought  idly  before  men.  But  by 
that  light  I  have  been  able  to  see, 
where  subtler  minds  have  been 
blind.  The  man  may  be  bewildered 
by  the  glare  of  the  torch  in  his  hand, 
who  would  have  found  his  way  by 
trusting  to  the  milder  lustre  of  the 
stars.  In  the  great  war  of  our  time, 
the  greatest  since  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire — the  war  of  the  French 
Revolution — I  think,  that  I  can 
trace  a  divine  protection,  distinctly 
given  to  England  as  the  champion  of 
justice,  honour,  and  religion.  I  offer 
but  the  outline  of  this  view ;  but  to 
mo  the  proof  is  demonstrative. — In 
every  instance  in  which  France  aimed 
an  especial  blow  at  England,  that 
blow  was  retorted  by  an  especial  re- 
tribution ;  while  her  assaults  on  the 
continental  kingdoms  were  made  with 
triumphant  impunity. 

I  give  the  examples. — The  French 
expedition  to  Egypt  was  formed  with 
the  express  object  of  breaking  down 
the  influence  of  England  in  the  East, 
and  ultimately  subverting  her  Indian 
empire  —  that  expedition  was  the 
first  which  tarnished  the  military  re* 
nown  of  the  Republic,  cost  her  a  fleet, 
arid  lost  her  an  army.  Of  the  army 
which  Napoleon  led  to  Egypt,  not  a 
battalion  returned  to  Europe  but  as 
the  prisoners  of  England! 
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The  French  invasion  of  Spain  was 
a  blow  aimed  expressly  at  England. 
Its  object  was  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land— the  Spanish  war  broke  down 
th  3  military  renown  of  the  Empire, 
and  was  pronounced  by  Napoleon  to 
be  the  origin  of  his  ruin  ! 

The  invasion  of  Russia  was  a  blow 
arned  expressly  at  England.  Its  object 
was  the  extinction  of  English  com- 
merce in  the  whole  sea-line  of  the 
ncrth — that  invasion  was  punished, 
b}  the  ruin  of  the  whole  veteran  army 
of  France ! 

Napoleon  himself  at  length  met  the 
tFDOps  of  England.  He  met  them 
with  an  arrogant  assumption  of  victory 
— "  Ah !  je  les  tiens,  ces  Anglais." 
Never  was  presumption  more  deeply 
punished.  This  single  conflict  de- 
st-oyed  him  ;  his  laurels,  his  diadem, 
and  his  dynasty,  were  blasted  toge- 
trer! 

It  is  not  less  memorable,  that  during 
tl.e  entire  Revolutionary  war,  France 
was  never  suffered  to  inflict  an  injury 
on  England;  with  one  exception — the 
perfidious  seizure  of  the  English  tra- 
velling in  the  French  territories  under 
tl.e  safeguard  of  the  Imperial  pass- 
ports. But  this,  too,  had  its  punish- 
!r  ent — and  one  of  the  most  especial  and 
c!  laracteristic  retribution — Napoleon 
h  mself  was  sent  to  a  dungeon  I  By 
a  fate  unheard  of  even  among  fallen 
princes,  the  man  who  had  treacherous- 
ly made  prisoners  of  the  English  was 
himself  made  a  prisoner,  was  deliver- 
ed into  English  hands,  was  consigned 
to  captivity  in  an  English  island,  and 
died  the  prisoner  of  England! 

I  speak  of  events  like  these,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  superstition,  nor  in  the 
fond  presumption  of  being  an  inter- 
preter of  the  mysterious  ways  of  Pro- 
•\idence.  I  record  them,  in  a  full 
consciousness  of  the  immeasurable 
cistance  between  the  intellect  of  man 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  supreme  Dis- 
poser. But  they  convey,  at  least  to 
ny  own  feelings,  a  confidence,  a  so- 
lomn  security,  a  calm  yet  ardent  con- 
's iction,  that  chance  has  no  share  in 
t  le  government  of  the  world ;  that 
t  ae  great  tide  of  things,  in  its  rise  and 
i  ill,  has  laws,  which,  if  unapproached 
1  y  the  feebleness  of  human  faculties, 
i  re  not  the  less  true,  vast,  and  im- 
]  >erishable  ;  that  if,  like  the  air,  the 
i  gency  of  that  ruling  and  boundless 
iuthority  is  invisible,  we  may  yet 
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feel  its  existence  in  its  effects,  rejoice 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  a  power 
wrhich  nothing  can  exhaust,  and  take 
to  our  bosoms  the  high  consolation, 
that  the  good  of  man  is  the  supreme 
principle  of  the  system. 

Men  actively  employed  in  public 
life,  are  strangely  apt  to  think  that 
there  is  no  progress  outside  their 
circle.  But,  on  my  return  to  Mor- 
timer Castle,  I  found  this  conception 
amply  confuted.  The  world  had 
moved  as  rapidly  in  those  shades, 
as  in  the  centre  of-  cabinets  and 
courts.  Time  had  done  its  work,  in 
changing  the  condition  of  almost  every 
human  being  whom  I  had  known  in 
my  early  days.  The  brothers  and 
sisters,  whom  I  had  left  children,  were 
now  in  the  full  beauty  of  their  prime; 
my  brothers  showy  and  stirringyouthsj 
my  sisters  fair  and  gentle  girls,  just 
reaching  that  period  of  life  when  the 
countenance  and  mind  are  in  their 
bloom  together,  and  the  highborn 
woman  of  England  is  the  loveliest 
perhaps  in  the  world.  The  extrava- 
gance of  my  elder  brother  had  dilapi- 
dated the  provision  intended  for  th& 
younger  branches  of  his  h<$us.e.  •  My 
habits,  learned  in  a  •stef.i&ir'  school, 
enabled  me  to  retrieve  their  fortunes, 
and  I  thus  secured  a  new  tie  to  their 
regards.  Justice  is  essential  to  all 
gratitude,  and  I  found  them  ready 
to  pay  the  tribute,  to  the  full. 

Among  my  first  visits  was  one 
to  my  old  friend  and  tutor,  Vincent. 
I  found  him  still  resident  on  his 
living ;  and  with  spirits,  on  which 
time  had  wrought  no  change.  Years 
had  passed  lightly  over  his  head. 
His  eye  was  as  vivid,  and  his  mind 
as  active  as  ever.  He  perhaps 
stooped  a  little  more,  and  his  frame 
had  lost  something  of  that  elasticity 
of  step  which  had  so  often  tried  my 
young  nerves  in  our  ramblings  over 
the  hills.  But  he  was  the  same  cor- 
dial,, animated,  and  high-toned  being,, 
in  all  his  feelings,  that  I  had  seen  him 
from  the  first  hour.  I  found  him  in 
his  garden,  arranging,  selecting,  and 
enjoying  his  flower-beds  with  all  the 
spirit  of  a  horticulturist.  But  he 
apologised  for  what  he  termed,  "  its 
disorder."  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
lost  all  my  gardeners."  On  my  look- 
ing doubtful,  "All  my  girls,"  said 
he,  "  are  gone ;  all  married ;  all 
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•wedded  to  one  neighbour  or  another. 
Such  is  the  way  ia  which  I  have  been 
left  alone."  I  made  my  condolences 
on  his  solitude,  in  due  form.  "  Yet 
£  am  not  quite  solitary,"  added  the  gay 
old  man,  "  after  all ;  or  my  solitude 
depends  upon  myself.  My  girls  are  all 
married  to  our  squires,  honest  fellows, 
and  some  of  them  well  enough  off  in 
the  world.  But"  I  made  a  stipulation, 
that  none  of  them  should  marry  out 
of  sight  from  the  gazebo  on  the  top  of 
yonder  hill ;  and  when  I  want  their 
company,  I  have  only  to  hoist  a  flag. 
You  see  that  I  have  not  altogether  for- 
gotten my  days  of  the  sabre  and  the 
signal-post ;  my  telegraph  works  well, 
and  I  have  them  all  trooping  over 
here  with  the  regularity  of  a  squa- 
dron." 

The  approach  of  winter  made  the 
castle  a  scene  of  increased  liveliness. 
I  had  always  looked  with  strong  dis- 
taste on  the  habit  of  flying  to  water- 
ing-places at  the  season  when  the 
presence  of  the  leading  families  of  a 
county  is  most  important  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  tenantry,  and  to  the  in- 
telligent and  social  intercourse  of  the 
higher  ranks.  I  sent  a  request  to 
Lafontaine  and  his  wife,  that  they 
should  perform  their  "  covenant," 
and  venture  to  see  "  how  English  life 
contrived  to  get  through  the  dulness 
©f  its  Decembers."  My  request  was 
countersigned  by  Clotilde,  and  this  was 
irresistible.  They  came,  and  were 
received  with  a  joyous  welcome. 
They  too  had  undergone  a  change. 
Lafontaine  was  graver,  and  was 
much  the  better  for  his  gravity.  He 
was  now  the  sincere  and  kind-hearted 
being  for  which  nature  had  intended 
him.  The  coxcombry  of  French  early 
life  had  disappeared,  and  left  behind 
it  only  that  general  grace  and  spirit 
which  makes  the  maturity  of  a  foreign 
life  its  most  interesting  portion.  Ma- 
riamne  was  still  more  advantageously 
changed.  Her  wild  vivacity  was  less 
subdued  than  transformed  into  ele- 
gance of  manner;  her  features  were 
still  handsome,  travel  had  given  her 
knowledge,  and  her  natural  talents 
had  been  cultivated  by  the  solitary 
hours,  in  which  but  for  that  cultiva- 
tion she  might  have  sunk  into  the 
grave.  She  had  brought  with  her,  too, 
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another  remembrance,  and  one  of  that 
order  which  produces  the  most  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  whole  character  of 
woman.  She  had  brought  her  first- 
born, a  lovely  infant,  in  which  her 
whole  soul  seemed  to  be  absorbed, 
and  in  which  she  already  discovered 
more  beauties  and  good  qualities  than 
fate  or  fortune  had  ever  given  to  hu- 
man nature.  But  the  centre  of  our 
circle,  and  the  admiration  and  love  of 
all,  sat  my  wife,  my  generous,  noble, 
pure-spirited  Clotilde.  Time,  too, 
had  wrought  its  change  on  her;  but  it 
was  only  to  give  her  deeper  claims  on 
the  feelings  of  a  heart  which  could 
not  imagine  happiness  without  her. 
The  heroine  had  wholly  disappeared, 
and  given' place  to  the  woman;  the 
character  of  resistance  to  the  shocks 
and  frowns  of  fortune,  which  adver- 
sity had  made  essential  perhaps  to  her 
being,  had  passed  away  with  her  day 
of  suffering.  She  was  now  soft,  mild, 
tender,  and  confiding.  She  often  re- 
minded me  of  some  of  those  plants 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  storm, 
contract  and  diminish  their  form  and 
foliage ;  but,  when  sheltered,  resume 
their  original  luxuriance  and  loveli- 
ness. Clotilde,  in  the  sufferings  of 
the  emigration,  in  the  terrors  of  the 
Revolution,  and  in  the  march  through 
the  Vendee,  might  have  perished, 
but  for  that  loftiness  of  soul  which 
was  awakened  by  the  exigency  of  the 
trial.  But  now,  surrounded  with  all 
the  security  of  rank,  and  with  opu- 
lence for  her  enjoyment,  and  with  love 
to  cherish  her,  she  displayed  the  force 
of  her  nature  only  in  the  fondness  of 
her  affections.  Thus  surrounded,  thus 
cheered,  thus  looked  up  to  by  beings 
whom  I  loved ;  what  had  I  to  ask  for 
more?  Nothing.  I  here  close  my 
page  of  life.  I  still  vividly  retain  all 
the  sense  of  duty,  all  the  feeling  of 
patriotism,  and  all  the  consciousness, 
that  age  will  neither  dull  my  heart 
towards  those  whom  I  have  so  long 
loved,  nor  shut  up  theirs  to  me.  I 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  friendship 
untainted  by  selfishness,  and  I  am 
firm  in  the  faith,  of  love  that  knows 
no  decline.  I  look  round  me,  and  am 
serenely  happy.  I  look  above  me,  and 
am  sacredly  thankful. 
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HOW  WE  GOT  UP  THE  GLENMUTCHKIN  RAILWAY,  AND  HOW 
WE  GOT  OUT  OF  IT. 


I  WAS  confoundedly  hard  up.  My 
(patrimony,  never  of  the  largest,  had 
ieen  for  the  last  year  on  the  de- 
crease —  a  herald  would  have  em- 
blazoned it,  u  ARGENT,  a  money-bag 
improper,  in  detriment" — and  though 
the  attenuating  process  was  not  ex- 
cessively rapid,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
proceeding  at  a  steady  ratio.  As  for 
-the  ordinary  means  and  appliances 
l>y  which  men  contrive  to  recruit  their 
-exhausted  exchequers,  I  knew  none  of 
them.  Work  I  abhorred  with  a  detes- 
.t  ation  worthy  of  a  scion  of  nobility ;  and, 
3  believe,  you  could  just  as  soon  have 
persuaded  the  lineal  representative  of 
the  Howards  or  Percys  to  exhibit 

1  irnself  in  the  character  of  a  mounte- 
bank, as  have  got  me  to  trust  my 
person  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  three- 
legged  stool.     The  rule  of  three  is  all 
very  well  for  base  mechanical  souls  ; 
Imt  I  flatter  myself  I  have  an  intel- 
lect too  large  to  be  limited  to  a  ledger. 
i;  Augustus,"  said  my  poor  mother  to 
.me,  one  day  while  stroking  my  hya- 
cinthine    tresses — "Augustus,    my 
dear  boy,  whatever  you  do,  never 
lorget   that  you  are   a  gentleman." 
The  maternal   maxim    sunk  deeply 
into  my  heart,  and  I  never  for  a 
moment  have  forgotten  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  aristocratical 
resolution,  the  great  practical  ques- 
Jion,  "  How  am  I  to  live  ?"  began  to 
thrust  itself  unpleasantly  before  me. 
3.  am  one  of  that  unfortunate  class 
M-ho  have  neither  uncles  nor  aunts. 
.Vor  me,  no  yellow  liverless  individual, 
with  characteristic  bamboo  and  pig- 

2  ail — emblems  of  half  a  million —  re- 
;urned   to   his    native    shores    from 
€eylon  or  remote  Penang.    For  me, 
no  venerable  spinster  hoarded  in  the 
Trongate,     permitting    herself    few 
luxuries  during  a  long-protracted  life, 
;;ave  a  lass  and  a  lanthorn,  a  parrot, 
mid  the  invariable  baudrons  of  anti- 
i  {uity.  No  such  luck  was  mine.  Had  all 
< Glasgow  perished  by  some  vast  epide- 
:nic,  I  should  not  have  found  myself 
one  farthing  the  richer.    There  would 
•iave  been  no  golden  balsam  for  me  in  ' 
i  he  accumulated  woes  of  Tradestown, 
iShettleston,    and   Camlachie.       The 
;ime  has  been  when — according  to 
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Washington  Irving  and  other  vera- 
cious historians — a  young  man  had 
no  sooner  got  into  difficulties  than 
a  guardian  angel  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream,  with  the  information  that  at 
such  and  such  a  bridge,  or  under  such 
and  such  a  tree,  he  might  find,  at  a 
slight  expenditure  of  labour,  a  galli- 
pot secured  with  bladder,  and  filled 
with  glittering  tomauns ;  or  in  the 
extremity  of  despair,  the  youth  had 
only  to  append  himself  to  a  cord,  and 
straightway  the  other  end  thereof, 
forsaking  its  staple  in  the  roof,  would 
disclose  amidst  the  fractured  ceiling 
the  glories  of  a  profitable  pose.  These 
blessed  days  have  long  since  gone  by 
— at  any  rate,  no  such  luck  was  mine. 
My  guardian  angel  was  either  woe- 
fully ignorant  of  metallurgy,  or  the 
stores  had  been  surreptitiously  ran- 
sacked ;  and  as  to  the  other  expedient, 
I  frankly  confess  I  should  have  liked 
some  better  security  for  its  result, 
than  the  precedent  of  the  "  Heir  of 
Lynn." 

It  is  a  great  consolation  amidst  all 
the  evils  of  life,  to  know  that,  how- 
ever bad  your  circumstances  may  be, 
there  is  always  somebody  else  in 
nearly  the  same  predicament-.  My 
chosen  friend  and  ally,  Bob  M'Cork- 
indale,  was  equally  hard  up  with 
myself,  and,  if  possible,  more  averse 
to  exertion.  Bob  was  essentially  a 
speculative  man — that  is,  in  a  philo- 
sophical sense.  He  had  once  got 
hold  of  a  stray  volume  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  muddled  his  brains  for  a 
whole  week  over  the  intricacies  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  The  result 
was  a  crude  farrago  of  notions  regard- 
ing the  true  nature  of  money,  the 
soundness  of  currency,  and  relative 
value  of  capital,  with  which  he  nightly 
favoured  an  admiring  audience  at ' l  The 
Crow ; "  for  Bob  was  by  no  means 
— in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the 
word — a  dry  philosopher.  On  the 
contrary,  he  perfectly  appreciated  the 
merits  of  each  distinct  distillery ;  and 
was  understood  to  be  the  compiler  of 
a  statistical  work,  entitled,  A  Tour 
through  the  Alcoholic  Districts  of 
Scotland.  It  had  very  early  occurred 
to  me,  who  knew  as  much  of  political 
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economy  as  of  the  bagpipes,  that  a 
gentleman  so  well  versed  in  the  art  ot 
accumulating  national  wealth,  must 
have  some  remote  ideas  of  applying  his 
principles  profitably  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Accordingly,  I  gave  M'Corkinclale  an 
unlimited  invitation  to  my  lodgings  ; 
and,  like  a  good  hearty  fellow  as  he 
was,  he  availed  himself  every  evening 
of  the  license ;  for  I  had  laid  in  a 
fourteen  gallon  cask  of  Oban  whisky, 
and  the  quality  of  the  malt  was  un- 
deniable. 

These  were  the  first  glorious  days 
of  general  speculation.  Railroads  were 
emerging  from  the  hands  of  the  greater 
into  the  fingers  of  the  lesser  capital- 
ists. Two  successful  harvests  had 
given  a  fearful  stimulus  to  the  national 
energy;  and  it  appeared  perfectly 
certain  that  all  the  populous  towns 
would  be  united,  and  the  rich  agricul- 
tural districts  intersected,  by  the  ma- 
gical bands  of  iron.  The  columns  of 
the  newspapers  teemed  every  week 
with  the  parturition  of  novel  schemes ; 
and  the  shares  were  no  sooner  an- 
nounced than  they  were  rapidly  sub- 
scribed for.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
my  saying  any  thing  more  about  the 
history  of  last  year  ?  Every  one  of 
us  remembers  it  perfectly  well.  It 
was  a  capital  year  on  the  whole,  and 
put  money  into  nfcany  a  pocket.  About 
that  time,  Bob  and  I  commenced  oper- 
ations. Our  available  capital,  or 
negotiable  bullion,  in  the  language  of 
my  friend,  amounted  to  about  three 
hundred  pounds,  which  we  set  aside 
us  a  joint  fund  for  speculation.  Bob, 
in  a  series  of  learned  discourses,  had 
convinced  me  that  it  was  not  only 
folly,  but  a  positive  sin,  to  leave  this 
sum  lying  in  the  bank  at  a  pitiful  rate 
of  interest,  and  otherwise  unemployed, 
whilst  every  one  else  in  the  kingdom 
was  having  a  pluck  at  the  public 
pigeon.  Somehow  or  other,  we  were 
unlucky  in  our  first  attempts.  Specu- 
lators'are  like  wasps  ;  for  when  they 
have  once  got  hold  of  a  ripening  and 
peach-like  project,  they  keep  it  rigidly 
for  their  own  swarm,  and  repel  the 
approach  of  interlopers.  Notwith- 
standing all  our  efforts,  and  very 
ingenious  ones  they  were,  we  never, 
in  a  single  instance,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing an  allocation  of  original  shares ; 
and  though  we  did  now  and  then  make 
-a  hit  by  purchase,  we  more  frequently 
bought  at  a  premium,  and  parted  with 


our  scrip  at  a  discount.  At  the  end 
of  six  months,  we  were  not  twenty 
pounds  richer  than  before. 

"This  will  never  do,"  said  Bob,  as- 
he  sat  one  evening  in  my  rooms  com- 
pounding his  second  tumbler.  "I 
thought  we  were  living  in  an  enlight- 
ened age ;  but  I  find  I  was  mistaken. 
That  brutal  spirit  of  monopoly  is  still 
abroad  and  uncurbed.  The  principles 
of  free-trade  are  utterly  forgotten,  or 
misunderstood.  Else  how  comes  it 
that  David  Spreul  received  but  yes- 
terday an  allocation  of  two  hundred 
shares  in  the  Westermidden  Junction ; 
whilst  your  application  and  mine,  for 
a  thousand  each,  were  overlooked? 
Is  this  a  state  of  things  to  be  toler- 
ated ?  Why  should  he,  with  his  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  receive  a  slapping 
premium,  whilst  our  three  hundred  of 
available  capital  remains  unrepre- 
sented ?  The  fact  is  monstrous,  and 
demands  the  immediate  and  serious 
interference  of  the  legislature." 

"It  is  a  bloody  shame,"  said  Ir 
fully  alive  to  the  manifold  advantages 
of  a  premium. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Dunshunner," 
rejoined  M'Corkindale,  "it's  no  use 
going  on  in  this  way.  We  haven't 
shown  half  pluck  enough.  These  fel- 
lows consider  us  as  snobs,  because  we 
don't  take  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
Now's  the  time  for  a  bold  stroke. 
The  public  are  quite  ready  to  subscribe 
for  any  thing — and  we'll  start  a  rail- 
way for  ourselves." 

"  Start  a  railway  with  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  capital !  " 

"Pshaw,  man!  you  don't  know 
what  you're  talking  about — we've  a 
great  deal  more  capital  than  that. 
Have  not  I  told  you  seventy  times  over, 
that  every  thing  a  man  has — his  coat, 
his  hat,  the  tumblers  he  drinks  from, 
nay,  his  very  corporeal  existence — is 
absolute  marketable  capital?  What 
do  you  call  that  fourteen-gallon  cask, 
I  should  like  to  know?  " 

"  A  compound  of  hoops  and  staves, 
containing  about  a  quart  and  a  half 
of  spirits — you  have  effectually  ac- 
counted for  the  rest." 

"  Then  it  has  gone  to  the  fund  of 
profit  and  loss,  that's  all.  Never  let 
me  hear  you  sport  those  old  theories 
again.  Capital  is  indestructible,  as 
I  am  ready  to  prove  to  you  any  day, 
in  half  an  hour.  But  let  us  sit  down 
seriously  to  business.  We  are  rich. 
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enough  to  pay  for  the  advertisements, 
and  that  is  all  we  need  care  for  in  the 
irean  time.  The  public  is  sure  to 
slep  in,  and  bear  us  out  handsomely 
M  ith  the  rest." 

u  But  where  in  the  face  of  the 
habitable  globe  shall  the  railway  be? 
England  is  out  of  the  question,  and  I 
hardly  know  a  spot  in  the  Lowlands 
fiat  is  not  occupied  already." 

u  What  do  you  say  to  a  Spanish 
scheme  —  the  Alcantara  Union? 
Hang  me  if  I  know  whether  Alcan- 
tira  is  in  Spain  or  Portugal;  but 
nobody  else  does,  and  the  one  is  quite 
as  good  as  the  other.  Or  what  would 
3  on  think  of  the  Palermo  Railway, 
v  ith  a  branch  to  the  sulphur  mines? — 
tliat  would  be  popular  in  the  North 
— or  the  Pyrenees  Direct?  They 
T'ould  all  go  to  a  premium." 

"  I  must  confess  I  should  prefer  a 
lue  at  home." 

"Well,  then,  why  not  try  the 
Highlands?  There  must  be  lots  of 
traffic  there  in  the  shape  of  sheep, 
f  rouse,  and  Cockney  tourists,  not  to 
iiention  salmon  and  other  et  ceteras. 
Couldn't  we  tip  them  a  railway  some- 
where in  the  west?" 

u  There's  Glenmutchkin,  for  in- 
,'  tance  " 

u  Capital,  my  dear  fellow !  Glori- 
ous! By  Jove,  first-rate !"  shouted 
]3ob  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  "  There's 
;i  distillery  there,  you  know,  and  a 
lishing  village  at  the  foot;  at  least 
1  here  used  to  be  six  years  ago,  when 
"!  was  living  with  the  exciseman. 
There  may  be  some  bother  about  the 
copulation,  though.  The  last  laird 
Chipped  every  mother's  son.  of  the 
iboriginal  Celts  to  America;  but,  after 
ill,  that's  not  of  much  consequence. 
[  see  the  whole  thing!  Unrivalled 
<cenery  —  stupendous  waterfalls  — 
:ierds  of  black  cattle — spot  where 
Prince  Charles  Edward  met  Macgru- 
^ar  of  Glengrugar  and  his  clan !  We 
3ould  not  possibly  have  lighted  on  a 
more  promising  place.  Hand  us  over 
that  sheet  of  paper,  like  a  good  fellow, 
and  a  pen.  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost,  and  the  sooner  we  get  out  the 
prospectus  the  better." 

"  But,  Heaven  bless  you,  Bob, 
there's  a  great  deal  to  be  thought  of 
first.  Who  are  we  to  get  for  a  pro- 
visional committee  ?  " 

"  That's  very  true,"  said  Bob  mu- 
singly. "  We  must  treat  them  to  some 
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respectable  names,  that  is,  good  sound- 
ing ones.  I'm  afraid  there  is  little 
chance  of  our  producing  a  Peer  to 
begin  with  ?  " 

u  None  whatever — unless  we  could 
invent  one,  and  that's  hardly  safe — 
Burke's  Peerage  has  gone  through  too 
many  editions.  Couldn't  we  try  the 
Dorm  ants?" 

u  That  would  be  rather  dangerous 
in  the  teeth  of  the  standing  orders. 
But  what  do  you  say  to  a  baronet  ? 
There's  Sir  Polloxfen  Tremens.  He 
got  himself  served  the  other  day  to  a 
Nova  Scotia  baronetcy,  with  just  as 
much  title  as  you  or  I  have  ;  and  he 
has  sported  the  riband,  and  dined  out 
on  the  strength  of  it  ever  since.  He'll 
join  us  at  once,  for  he  has  not  a  six- 
pence to  lose." 

*'  Down,  with  him,  then,"  and  we 
headed  the  Provisional  list  with  the 
pseudo  Orange-tawney. 

"  Now,"  said  Bob,  "  it's  quite  in- 
dispensable, as  this  is  a  Highland 
line,  that  we  should  put  forward  a 
Chief  or  two.  That  has  always  a 
great  effect  upon  the  English,  whose 
feudal  notions  are  rather  of  the  mis- 
tiest, and  principally  derived  from 
Waverley." 

"  Why  not  write  yourself  down  as 
the  Laird  of  M'Corkindale?"  said  I. 
u  I  daresay  you  would  not  be  nega- 
tived by  a  counter-claim." 

"That  would  hardly  do,"  replied 
Bob,  "  as  I  intend  to  be  Secretary. 
After  all,  what's  the  use  of  thinking 
about  it  ?  Here  goes  for  an  extempore 
Chief,"  and  the  villain  wrote  down 
the  name  of  Tavish  M'Tavish  of  In- 
vertavish. 

"  I  say,  though,"  said  I,  "  we  must 
have  a  real  Highlander  on  the  list; 
If  we  go  on  this  way,  it  will  become 
a  Justiciary  matter." 
•  "  You're  devilish  scrupulous,  Gus," 
said  Bob,  who,  if  left  to  himself,  would 
have  stuck  in  the  names  of  the  hea- 
then gods  and  godesses,  or  borrowed 
his  directors  from  the  Ossianic  chro- 
nicles, rather  than  have  delayed  the 
prospectus.  "  Where  the  mischief 
are  we  to  find  the  men  ?  I  can  think 
of  no  others  likely  to  go  the  whole 
hog  ;  can  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  a  single  Celt  in 
Glasgow  except  old  M'Closkie,  the 
drunken  porter  at  the  corner  of  Ja- 
maica Street." 

"  He's  the  veiy  man !    I  suppose, 
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after  the  manner  of  his  tribe,  he  will 
do  any  thing  for  a  pint  of  whisky. 
But  what  shall  we  call  him  ?  Jamaica 
Street,  I  fear,  will  hardly  do  for  a  de- 
signation." 

"  Call  him  THE  M'CLOSKIE.  It 
•will  be  sonorous  in  the  ears  of  the 
Saxon ! " 

"  Bravo  !  "  and  another  Chief  was 
added  to  the  roll  of  the  clans. 

"  Now,"  said  Bob,  "  we  must  put 
you  down.  Recollect,  all  the  manage- 
ment— that  is,  the  allocation — will  be 
entrusted  to  you.  Augustus — you 
haven't  a  middle  name  I  think  ? — 
well,  then,  suppose  we  interpolate 
*  Reginald;'  it  has  a  smack  of  the 
Crusades.  Augustus  Reginald  Dun- 
shunner,  Esq.  of- — where,  in  the 
name  of  Munchausen  ?  " 

u  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I  never 
had  any  land  beyond  the  contents  of 
a  flower-pot.  Stay — I  rather  think  I 
have  a  superiority  somewhere  about 
Paisley." 

"  Just  the  thing,"  cried  Bob.  "  It's 
heritable  property,  and  therefore 
titular.  What's  the  denomination?" 

"  St  Mirrens." 

"  Beautiful !  Dunshunner  of  St 
Mirrens,  I  give  you  joy!  Had  you 
discovered  that  a  little  sooner — and  I 
wonder  you  did  not  think  of  it — we 
might  both  of  us  have  had  lots  of 
allocations.  These  are  not  the  times 
to  conceal  hereditary  distinctions. 
But  now  comes  the  serious  work. 
We  must  have  one  or  two  men  of 
known  wealth  upon  the  list.  The 
chaff  is  nothing  without  a  decoy- 
bird.  Now,  can't  you  help  me  with  a 
name  ?  " 

"  In  that  case,"  said  I,  "  the  game 
is  up,  and  the  whole  scheme  exploded. 
I  would  as  soon  undertake  to  evoke 
the  ghost  of  Crcesus." 

"  Dunshunner,"  said  Bob  very  se- 
riously, "  to  be  a  man  of  information, 
you  are  possessed  of  marvellous  few 
resources.  I  am  quite  ashamed  of 
you.  Now  listen  to  me.  I  have 
thought  deeply  upon  this  subject,  and 
am  quite  convinced  that  with  some 
little  trouble  we  may  secure  the  co- 
operation of  a  most  wealthy  and 
influential  body — one,  too,  that  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  stood 
aloof  from  all  speculation  of  the  kind, 
And  whose  name  would  be  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  monied  quarters.  I 
allude,"  continued  Bob,  reaching 


across  for  the  kettle,  "  to  the  great 
Dissenting  Interest." 

"  The  what?  "  cried  I  aghast. 

"  The  great  Dissenting  Interest. 
You  can't  have  failed  to  observe  the 
row  they  have  lately  been  making 
about  Sunday  travelling  and  educa- 
tion. Old  Sam  Sawley,  the  coflin- 
maker,  is  their  principal  spokesman 
here ;  and  wherever  he  goes  the  rest 
will  follow,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  bound- 
ing after  a  patriarchal  ram.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  wait  upon  him  to- 
morrow, and  request  his  co-operation 
in  a  scheme  which  is  not  only  to  prove 
profitable,  but  to  make  head  against 
the  lax  principles  of  the  present  age. 
Leave  me  alone  to  tickle  him.  I 
consider  his  name,  and  those  of  one 
or  two  others  belonging  to  the  same 
meeting-house — fellows  with  bank- 
stock,  and  all  sorts  of  tin — as  per- 
fectly secure.  These  dissenters  smell 
a  premium  from  an  almost  incredible 
distance.  We  can  fill  up  the  rest  of 
the  committee  with  ciphers,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  done. 

"  But  the  engineer — we  must  an- 
nounce such  an  officer  as  a  matter  of 
course." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said 
Bob.  "  Couldn't  we  hire  a  fellow 
from  one  of  the  steam-boats  ?  " 

"  I  fear  that  might  get  us  into 
trouble:  You  know  there  are  such 
things  as  gradients  and  sections  to  be 
prepared.  But  there's  Watty  Solder, 
the  gasfitter,  who  failed  the  other 
day.  He's  a  sort  of  civil  engineer  by 
trade,  and  will  jump  at  the  proposal 
like  a  trout  at  the  tail  of  a  May  fly." 

"  Agreed.  Now,  then,  let's  fix  the 
number  of  shares.  This  is  our  first 
experiment,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  moderate.  No  sound  political 
economist  is  avaricious.  Let  us  say 
twelve  thousand,  at  twenty  pounds 
a-piece." 

"  So  be  it." 

"  Well,  then,  that's  arranged.  I'll 
see  Sawley  and  the  rest  to-morrow ; 
settle  with  Solder,  and  then  write 
out  the  prospectus.  You  look  in  upon 
me  in  the  evening,  and  we'll  revise  it 
together.  Now,  by  your  leave,  let's 
have  in  the  Welsh  rabbit  and  another 
tumbler  to  drink  success  and  prospe- 
rity to  the  Glenmutchkin  railway." 

I  confess,  that  when  I  rose  on  the 
morrow,  with  a  slight  headache  and 
a  tongue  indifferently  parched,  I  re- 
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cdlcd  to  memory,  not  without  per-  sponsible  tribunal,  and  freed  us  from 
tirbation  of  conscience,  and  some  in-  the  chance  of  obloquy.  I  saw  before 
ternal  qualms,  the  conversation  of  the  me  a  vision  of  six  months'  steady 
previous  evening.  I  felt  relieved,  gambling,  at  manifest  advantage,  in 
however,  after  two  spoonfuls  of  car-  the  shares,  before  a  report  could  pos- 
bonate  of  soda,  and  a  glance  at  the  sibly  be  pronounced,  or  our  proceed- 
newspaper,  wherein  I  perceived  the  ings  in  any  way  overhauled.  Of 
announcement  of  no  less  than  four  course  I  attended  that  evening  punc- 
cther  schemes  equally  preposterous  tually  at  my  friend  M'Corkindale's. 
with  our  own.  But,  after  all,  what  Bob  was  in  high  feather ;  for  Sawley 
right  had  I  to  assume  that  the  Glen-  no  sooner  heard  of  the  principles  upon 
iimtchkin  project  would  prove  an  ultl-  which  the  railway  was  to  be  conduct- 
mate  failure?  I  had  not  a  scrap  of  ed,  and  his  own  nomination  as  a 
statistical  information  that  might  en-  director,  than  he  gave  in  his  adhe- 
i  itle  me  to  form  such  an  opinion.  At  sion,  and  promised  his  unflinching 
;my  rate,  Parliament,  by  substituting  support  to  the  uttermost.  The  Pro- 
i  he  Board  of  Trade  as  an  initiating  spectus  ran  as  follows : — 
body  of  enquiry,  had  created  a  re- 

"  DIRECT  GLENMUTCHKIN  RAILWAY. 
IN  12,000  SHARES  OF  L.20  EACH.     DEPOSIT  L.I  PER  SHARE. 

Provisional  Committee. 

SIR  POLLOXFEN  TREMENS,  Bart,  of  Toddymains. 
TAVISH  M'TAVISH  of  Invertavish. 
THE  M'CLOSKIE. 

AUGUSTUS  REGINALD  DUNSHUNNER,  Esq.  of  St  Mirrens. 
SAMUEL  SAWLEY,  Esq.,  Merchant. 
MHIC-MHAC-VICH-INDUIBH. 
PHELIM  O'FINLAN,  Esq.  of  Castle-rook,  Ireland. 
THE  CAPTAIN  of  M' ALCOHOL. 
FACTOR  for  GLENTUMBLERS. 
JOHN  JOB  JOBSON,  Esq.,  Manufacturer. 
EVAN  M'CLAW  of  Glenscart  and  Inveryewky. 
JOSEPH  HECKLES,  Esq. 
HABBAKUK  GRABBIE,  Portioner  in  Ramoth-Drumclog. 

Engineer— WALTER  SOLDER,  Esq. 
Interim  Secretary— ROBERT  M'CORKINDALE,  Esq. 

"  The  necessity  of  a  direct  line  of  Railway  communication  through  the  fertile 
and  populous  district  known  as  the  VALLEY  of  GLENMUTCHKIN,  has  been  long  felt 
and  universally  acknowledged.  Independent  of  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  its. 
mountain  scenery,  which  shall  immediately  be  referred  to,  and  other  considera- 
tions of  even  greater  importance,  GLENMUTCIIKIN  is  known  to  the  capitalist  as  the 
most  important  BREEDING  STATION  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  as 
the  great  emporium  from  which  the  southern  markets  are  supplied.  It  has  been, 
calculated  by  a  most  eminent  authority,  that  every  acre  in  the  strath  is  capable  of 
rearing  twenty  head  of  cattle;  and,  as  has  been  ascertained  after  a  careful  ad- 
measurement, that  there  are  not  less  than  Two  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  improvable 
acres  immediately  contiguous  to  the  proposed  line  of  Railway,  it  may  confidently 
be  assumed  that  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  conveyed  along  the  line  will  amount 
to  FOUR  MILLIONS  annually,  which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  would  yield  a  revenue 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  subscribed,  than  that  of  any  Railway  as  \et 
completed  within  the  United  Kingdom.  From  this  estimate  the  traffic  in  Sheep 
and  Goats,  with  which  the  mountains  are  literally  covered,  has  been  carefully  ex- 
eluded,  it  having  been  found  quite  impossible  (from  its  extent)  to  compute  the 
actual  revenue  to  be  drawn  from  that  most  important  branch.  It  may,  however, 
be  roughly  assumed  as  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  per  cent  upon  the  whole,  after 
deduction  of  the  working  expenses. 

"  The  population  of  Glenmutchkin  is  extremely  dense.  Its  situation  on  the 
west  coast  has  afforded  it  the  means  of  direct  communication  with  America,  of 
which  for  many  years  the  inhabitants  have  actively  availed  themselves.  Indeed 
the  amount  of  exportation  of  live  stock  from  this  part  of  the  Highlands  to  th, 
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"Western  continent,  has  more  than  once  attracted  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
The  Manufactures  are  large  and  comprehensive,  and  include  the  most  famous 
distilleries  in  the  world.  The  Minerals  are  most  abundant,  and  amongst  these  may 
be  reckoned  quartz,  porphyry,  felspar,  malachite,  manganese,  and  basalt. 

"At  the  foot  of  the  valley,  and  close  to  the  sea,  lies  the  important  village  known 
as  the  CLACHAN  of  INVERSTAUVE.  It  is  supposed  by  various  eminent  antiquaries 
to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Picts,  and,  amongst  the  busy  inroads  of  commercial 
prosperity,  it  still  retains  some  interesting  traces  of  its  former  grandeur.  There 
is  a  large  fishing  station  here,  to  which  vessels  from  every  nation  resort,  and  the 
demand  for  foreign  produce  is  daily  and  steadily  increasing. 

"  As  a  sporting  country  Glenmutchkin  is  unrivalled ;  but  it  is  by  the  tourists  that 
its  beauties  will  most  greedily  be  sought.  These  consist  of  every  combination 

which  plastic  nature  can  afford — cliffs   of  unusual  magnitude  and  grandeur 

waterfalls  only  second  to  the  sublime  cascades  of  Norway — woods,  of  which  the 
bark  is  a  remarkably  valuable  commodity.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  to  rouse 
the  enthusiasm  inseparable  from  this  glorious  glen,  that  here,  in  1745,  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  hopes,  was  joined  by  the  brave 
Sir  Grugar  M'Grugar  at.  the  head  of  his  devoted  clan. 

"  The  Railway  will  be  twelve  miles  long,  and  can  be  completed  within  six 
months  after  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  obtained.  The  gradients  are  easy,  and  the 
curves  obtuse.  There  are  no  viaducts  of  any  importance,  and  only  four  tunnels 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  line.  The  shortest  of  these  does  not  exceed  a  mile 
and  a  half. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  projectors  of  this  Railway  beg  to  state  that  they  have  deter- 
mined, as  a  principle,  to  set  their  face  AGAINST  ALL  SUNDAY  TRAVELLING  WHATSO- 
EVER, and  to  oppose  EVERT  BILL  which  may  hereafter  be  brought  into  Parliament, 
unless  it  shall  contain  a  clause  to  that  effect.  It  is  also  their  intention  to  take  up 
the  cause  oT  the  poor  and  neglected  STOKER,  for  whose  accommodation,  and  social, 
moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  improvement  a  large  stock  of  evangelical  tracts 
will  speedily  be  required.  Tenders  of  these,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  12,000, 
may  be  sent  in  to  the  ihterim  secretary.  Shares  must  be  applied  for  within  ten 
days  from  the  present  date. 

"  By  order  of  the  Provisional  Committee, 

"  ROBT.  M'CORKINDALE,  Secretary" 

"  There !"  said  Bob,  slapping  down  and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  they  will 

the  prospectus  on  the  table,  with  the  give  us  no  manner  of  trouble.    JSTow 

jauntiness  of  a  Cockney  vouchsafing  a  about  the  allocation.  You  and  I  must 

pint  of  Hermitage  to  his  guests —  restrict  ourselves  to  a  couple  of  thou- 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that?    If  it  sand  shares  a-piece.     That's  only  a 

doesn't  do  the  business  effectually,  I  third  of  the  whole,  but  it  wont  do  to 

shall  submit  to  be  called  a  Dutch-  be  greedy." 

man.    That  last  touch  about  the  sto-         "  But,  Bob,  consider !     Where  on 

ker  will  bring  us  in  the  subscriptions  earth  are  we  to  find  the  money  to  pay 

of  the  old  ladies  by  the  score."  up  the  deposits?" 

"Very  masterly,  indeed,"  said  I.         "  Can  you,  the  principal  director  of 

"  But  who  the  deuce  is  Mhic-Mhac-  the  Glenmutchkin  Railway,  ask  me, 

vich-Induibh  ?  "  the  secretary,  such  a  question  ?  Don't 

"  A  bona-fide  chief,  I  assure  you,  you  know  that  any  of  the  banks  will 

though  a  little  reduced  :  I  picked  him  give  us  tick  to  the  amount  '  of  half 

up  upon  the  Broomielaw.  His  grand-  the  deposits.'    All  that  is  settled  al- 

father  had  an  island  somewhere  to  the  ready,  and  you  can  get  your  two 

Avest  of  the  Hebrides;  but  it  is  not  thousand  pounds  whenever  you  please 

laid  down  in  the  maps."  merely  for  the  signing  of  a  bill.  Saw- 

"  And  the  Captain  of  M* Alcohol  ?"  ley  must  get  a  thousand  according  to 

"  A  crack  distiller."  stipulation — Jobsou,    Heckles,    and 

"  And  the  Factor  for  Glentumblers  ?'  Grabble,  at  least  five  hundred  a-piece, 

"His    principal    customer.      But,  and  another  five  hundred,  I  should 

bless  you,  my  dear  St  Mirrens !  don't  think,    will  exhaust  the    remaining 

trouble  yourself  any  more  about  the  means  of  the  committee.   So  that,  out 

committee.     They  are  as  respectable  of  our  whole  stock,  there  remain  just 

a  set — on  paper  at  least — as  you  would  five  thousand  shares  to  be  allocated 

wish  to  see  of  a  summer's  morning,  to   the  speculative    and  evangelical 
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p.iblic.  My  eyes!  won't  there  be  a 
scramble  for  them  ?  " 

Next  day  our  prospectus  appeared 
in  the  newspapers.  It  was  read,  can- 
vassed, and  generally  approved  of. 
Jjuring  the  afternoon,  I  took  an  op- 
portunity of  looking  into  the  Tontine, 
and  whilst  under  shelter  of  the  Glas- 
gow Herald,  my  ears  were  solaced 
vith  such  ejaculations  as  the  follow- 
ing : — 

"  I  say,  Jimsy,  hae  ye  seen  this 
grand  new  prospectus  for  a  railway 
tie  Glenmutchkin  ?  " 

»  Ay— it  looks  no  that  ill.  The 
Ilieland  lairds  are  pitting  their  best 
£t  foremost.  Will  ye  apply  for 
shares?" 

"  I  think  I'll  tak'  twa  hundred. 
Wha's  Sir  Polloxfen  Tremens?  " 

"  He'll  be  yin  o'  the  Ayrshire  folk. 
He  used  to  rin  horses  at  the  Paisley 
races." 

("  The  devU  he  did ! "  thought  I.) 

"D'ye  ken  ony  o'  the  directors, 
Jimsy?" 

u  I  ken  Sawley  fine.  Ye  may  de- 
pend on't,  it's  a  gude  thing  if  he's 
in't,  for  he's  a  howkin'  body." 

"  Then  it's  sure  to  gae  up.  What 
prem.  d'ye  think  it  will  bring  ?  " 

"  Twa  pund  a  share,  and  maybe 
jnair." 

"  'Od,  I'll  apply  for  three  hun- 
dred ! " 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear 
countrymen  !  "  thought  I,  as  I  sallied 
forth  to  refresh  myself  with  a  basin 
of  soup,  u  do  but  maintain  this  liberal 
and  patriotic  feeling-r— this  thirst  for 
aational  improvement,  internal  com- 
munication, and  premiums — a  short 
while  longer,  and  I  know  whose  for- 
tune will  be  made." 

On  the  following  morning  my 
breakfast-table  was  covered  with 
shoals  of  letters,  from  fellows  whom  I 
scarcely  ever  had  spoken  to — or  who, 
to  use  a  franker  phraseology,  had 
scarcely  ever  condescended  to  speak 
to  me — entreating  my  influence  as  a 
director  to  obtain  them  shares  in  the 
new  undertaking.  I  never  bore  ma- 
lice in  my  life,  so  I  chalked  them 
down,  without  favouritism,  for  a  cer- 
tain proportion.  Whilst  engaged  ift 
this  charitable  work,  the  door  flew 
open,  and  M'Corkindale,  looking  ut- 
terly haggard  with  excitement, 
rushed  in. 

"  You  may  buy  an  estate  whenever 
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you  please,  Dunshunner,"  cried  lie, 
"  the  world's  gone  perfectly  mad.  I 
have  been  to  Blazes  the  broker,  and 
he  tells  me  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  stock  has  been  subscribed  for  four 
times  over  already,  and  he  has  not  yet 
got  in  the  returns  from  Edinburgh 
and  Liverpool ! " 

"  Are  they  good  names  though,  Bob 
— sure  cards — none  of  your  M'Clos- 
kies  and  M'Alcohols  ?  " 

"  The  first  names  in  the  city,  I  as- 
sure you,  and  most  of  them  holders 
for  investment.  I  wouldn't  take  ten 
millions  for  their  capital." 

"  Then  the  sooner  we  close  the  list 
the  better." 

"  I  think  so  too.  I  suspect  a  rival 
company  will  be  out  before  long 
Blazes  says  the  shares  are  selling  al- 
ready conditionally  on  allotment,  at 
seven  and  sixpence  premium." 

"  The  deuce  they  are !  I  say,  Bob, 
since  we  have  the  cards  in  our  hands, 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  favour  them 
with  a  few  hundreds  at  that  rate? 
A  bird  in  the  hand,  you  know,  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  know  no  such  maxim  in  poli- 
tical economy,"  replied  the  secretary. 
"  Are  you  mad,  Dunshunner  ?  How 
are  the  shares  ever  to  go  up,  if  it  gets 
wind  that  the  directors  are  selling  al- 
ready? Our  business  just  now,  is  to 
bull  the  line,  not  to  bear  it ;  and  if 
you  will  trust  me,  I  shall  show  them, 
such  an  operation  on  the  ascending 
scale,  as  the  Stock  Exchange  has  not 
witnessed  for  this  long  and  many 
a- day.  Then,  to-morrow,  I  shall  ad- 
vertise in  the  papers,  that  the  com- 
mittee having  received  applications 
for  ten  times  the  amount  of  stock, 
have  been  compelled,  unwillingly,  to- 
close  the  lists.  That  will  be  a  slap  in 
the  face  to  the  dilatory  gentlemen, 
and  send  up  the  shares  like  wildfire. 

Bob  was  right.  No  sooner  did  the 
advertisement  appear,  than  a  simul- 
taneous groan  was  uttered  by  some 
hundreds  of  disappointed  speculators, 
who  with  unwonted  and  unnecessary 
caution,  had  been  anxious  to  see  their 
way  a  little,  before  committing  them- 
selves to  our  splendid  enterprise.  la 
consequence,  they  rushed  into  the 
market,  with  intense  anxiety  to  make 
what  terms  they  could  at  the  earliest 
stage,  and  the  seven- and- sixpence  of 
premium  was  doubled  in  the  course  of 
a  forenoon. 
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The  allocation  passed  over  very 
peaceably.  Sawley,  Heckles,  Jobson, 
Grabble,  and  the  Captain  of  M'Al- 
cohol.  besides  myself,  attended,  and 
took  part  in  the  business.  We  were 
also  threatened  with  the  presence  of 
the  M  Closkie  and  Yich-Induibh  ;  but 
M'Corkindale,  entertaining  some  rea- 
sonable doubts  as  to  the  effect  which 
their  corporeal  appearance  might  have 
upon  the  representatives  of  the  dis- 
senting interest,  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  get  them  snugly  housed  in  a 
tavern,  where  an  unbounded  supply 
of  gratuitous  Ferntosh  deprived  us  of 
the  benefit  of  their  experience.  We, 
however,  allotted  them  twenty  shares 
a-piece.  Sir  Polloxfen  Tremens  sent 
a  handsome,  though  rather  illegible 
letter  of  apology,  dated  from  an  island 
in  Lochlomond,  where  he  was  said  to 
be  detained  on  particular  business. 

Mr  Sawley,  who  officiated  as  our 
chairman,  was  kind  enough,  before 
parting,  to  pass  a  very  flattering  eulo- 
gium  upon  the  excellence  and  candour 
of  all  the  preliminary  arrangements. 
It  would  now,  he  said,  go  forth  to  the 
public  that  this  line  was  not,  like 
some  others  he  could  mention,  a  mere 
bubble,  emanating  from  the  stank  of 
private  interest,  but  a  solid,  lasting 
superstructure,  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  return  for  capital,  and 
serious  evangelical  truth,  (hear,  hear.) 
The  time  was  fast  approaching,  when 
the  gravestone,  with  the  words 
"  Hie  OBIIT  "  chiselled  upon  it,  would 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  other 
lines  which  rejected  the  grand  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  education  to  the 
stoker.  The  stoker,  in  his  (Mr  Saw- 
ley's)  opinion,  had  a  right  to  ask  the 
all  important  question,  "  Am  I  not  a 
man  and  a  brother  ?  "  (Cheers.)  Much 
Lad  been  been  said  and  written  lately 
about  a  work  called  Tracts  for  the 
Times.  With  the  opinions  contained 
in  that  publication,  he  was  not  con- 
versant, as  it  was  conducted  by  per- 
sons of  another  community  from  that 
to  which  he  (Mr  Sawley)  had  the 
privilege  to  belong.  But  he  hoped 
very  soon,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Glenmutchkin  Railway  Company,  to 
see  a  new  periodical  established, 
under  the  title  of  Tracts  for  the  Trains. 
He  never  for  a  moment  would  relax 
his  efforts  to  knock  a  nail  into  the 
coffin,  which,  he  might  say,  was  al- 
ready made,  and  measured,  and  cloth- 


covered  for  the  reception  of  all  esta- 
blishments ;  and  with  these  sentiments, 
and  the  conviction  that  the  shares 
must  rise,  could  it  be  doubted  that  he 
would  remain  a  fast  friend  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  Company  for  ever? 
(Much  cheering.) 

After  having  delivered  this  address, 
Mr  Sawley  affectionately  squeezed 
the  hands  of  his  brother  directors,  and 
departed,  leaving  several  of  us  much- 
overcome.  As,  however,  M'Corkindale 
had  told  me  that  every  one  of  Saw- 
ley's  shares  had  been  disposed  of  inr 
the  market  the  day  before,  I  felt  less 
compunction  at  having  refused  to* 
allow  that  excellent  man  an  extra 
thousand  beyond  the  amount  he  had: 
applied  for,  notwithstanding  of  his 
broadest  hints,  and  even  private  en- 
treaties. 

"  Confound  the  greedy  hypocrite !  'r 
said  Bob ;  "  does  he  think  we  shall 
let  him  Burke  the  line  for  nothing? 
No — no!  let  him  go  to  the  brokers 
and  buy  his  shares  back,  if  he  thinks* 
they  are  likely  to  rise.  I'll  be  bound 
he  has  made  a  cool  five  hundred  out 
of  them  already." 

On  the  day  which  succeeded  the 
allocation,  the  following  entry  ap- 
peared in  the  Glasgow  share  lists. 
"Direct  Glenmutchkin  Railway.  15s. 
15s.  6d.  15s.  Gd.  16s.  15s.  6d. 
16s.  16s.  6d.  16s.  6d.  16s.  17s*. 
18s.  18s.  19s.  6d.  21s.  21s. 
22s.  6d.  24s.  25s.  6d.  27s.  29s. 
29s.  6d.  30s.  31s.  p™." 

"  They  might  go  higher,  and  they 
ought  to  go  higher,"  said  Bob  musingly  ;• 
"  but  there's  not  much  more  stock  to 
come  and  go  upon,  and  these  two 
share- sharks,  Jobson  and  Grabble,  I 
know,  will  be  in  the  market  to-mor- 
row. We  must  not  let  them  have 
the  whip-hand  of  us.  I  think  upon 
the  whole,  Dunshunner,  though  it's 
letting  them  go  dog  cheap,  that  we 
ought  to  sell  half  our  shares  at  the 
present  premium,  whilst  there  is  a 
certainty  of  getting  it." 

"Why  not  sell  the  whole?  I'm 
sure  I  have  no  objections  to  part  with 
every  stiver  of  the  scrip  on  such  terms." 
"  Perhaps,"  said  Bob,  "  upon  gene- 
ral principles  you  may  be  right ;  but 
then  remember  that  we  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  line." 

"  Vested  interest  be  hanged ! " 
"That's  very  well— at  the  same 
time  it  is  no  use  to  kill  your  salmon 
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in  a  hurry.  The  bulls  have  done  their 
work  pretty  well  for  us,  and  we  ought 
to  keep  something  on  hand  for  the 
bears ;  they  are  snuffing  at  it  already. 
1  could  almost  swear  that  some^of 
those  fellows  who  have  sold  to-day 
;;re  working  for  a  time-bargain." 

We  accordingly  got  rid  of  a  couple 
of  thousand  shares,  the  proceeds  of 
•\vhick  not  only  enabled  us  to  discharge 
the  deposit  loan,  but  left  us  a  material 
surplus.  Under  these  circumstances, 
;i  two-handed  banquet  was  proposed 
and  unanimously  carried,  the  com- 
mencement of  which  I  distinctly  re- 
incmber,  but  am  rather  dubious  as  to 
the  end.  So  many  stories  have  lately 
been  circulated  to  the  prejudice  of 
railway  directors,  that  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  state  that  this  entertainment 
was  scrupulously  defrayed  by  our- 
selves, and  not  carried  to  account, 
either  of  the  preliminary  survey,  or 
the  expenses  o£  the  provisional  com- 
mittee. 

Nothing  effects  so  great  a  meta- 
morphosis in  the  bearing  of  the  outer 
man,  as  a  sudden  change  of  fortune. 
The  anemone  of  the  garden  differs 
scarcely  more  from  its  unpretending 
prototype  of  the  woods,  than  Robert 
M'Corkindale,  Esq.,  Secretary  and 
Projector  of  the  Glenmutchkin  Rail- 
way, differed  from  Bob  M'Corkindale, 
the  seedy  frequenter  of  "  The  Crow." 
In  the  days  of  yore,  men  eyed  the  sur- 
tout — napless  at  the  velvet  collar,  and 
preternaturally  white  at  the  seams — 
which  Bob  vouchsafed  to  wear,  with 
looks  of  dim  suspicion,  as  if  some  faint 
reminiscence,  similar  to  that  which  is 
said  to  recall  the  memory  of  a  former 
state  of  existence,  suggested  to  them 
a  vision  that  the  garment  had  once 
been  their  own.  Indeed,  his  whole 
appearance  was  then  wonderfully 
second-hand.  Now  he  had  cast  his 
slough.  A  most  undeniable  Taglioni, 
with  trimmings  just  bordering  upon 
frogs,  gave  dignity  to  his  demeanour 
and  twofold  amplitude  to  his  chest. 
The  horn  eyeglass  was  exchanged 
for  one  of  purest  gold,  the  dingy 
high -lows  for  well- waxed  Welling- 
tons, the  Paisley  fogle  for  the  fabric 
of  the  China  loom.  Moreover,  he 
walked  with  a  swagger,  and  affected 
in  common  conversation  a  peculiar 
dialect  which  he  opined  to  be  the 
purest  English,  but  which  no  one — 
except  a  bagman — could  be  reasonably 


expected  to  understand.    His  pockets 
were  invariably  crammed  with  share- 
lists;  and  he  quoted,  if  he  did  no 5 
comprehend,  the  money  article  from 
the  Times.    This  sort  of  assumption, 
though  very  ludicrous  in  itself,  goes- 
down  wonderfully.   Bob  gradually  be- 
came a  sort  of  authority,  and  his  opi- 
nions got  quoted  on  'Change.  He  was  no 
ass,  notwithstanding  his  peculiarities, 
and  made  good  use  of  his  opportunity. 
For  myself,  I  bore  my  new  dignities 
with  an  air  of  modest  meekness.     A 
certain  degree  of  starchness  is  indis- 
pensable for  a  railway  director,  if  he 
means  to  go  forward  in  his  high  call- 
ing and  prosper ;  he  must  abandon  all 
juvenile  eccentricities,  and  aim  at  the 
appearance  of  a  decided  enemy  to  free 
trade  in  the  article  of  Wild  Oats. 
Accordingly,  as  the  first  step  towards 
respectability,   I  eschewed  coloured- 
waistcoats,  and  gave  out  that  I  was  a 
marrying  man.    No  man  under  forty, 
unless  he  is  a  positive  idiot,  will  stand 
forth  as  a  theoretical  bachelor.     It  is 
all  nonsense  to  say  that  there  is  any 
thing  unpleasant  in  being  courted. 
Attention,  whether  from  male  or  fe- 
male, tickles  the  vanity,  and  although 
I  have  a  reasonable,  and,  I  hope,  not 
unwholesome  regard,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  my  other  appetites,  I  confess- 
that  this  same  vanity  is  by  far  the 
most  poignant  of  the  whole.    I  there- 
fore surrendered  myself  freely  to  the 
soft  allurements  thrown  in  my  way  by 
such  matronly  denizens  of  Glasgow  a"s 
were  possessed  of  stock  in  the  shape 
of  marriageable  daughters ;  and  walked 
the  more  readily  into  their  toils,  be- 
cause every  party,  though  nominally 
for  the  purposes  of  tea,  wound  up 
with   a  hot  supper,  and  something 
hotter  still  by  way  of  assisting  the 
digestion. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  my  de- 
termined conduct  at  the  allocation, my 
territorial  title,  or  a  most  exaggerated 
idea  of  my  circumstances,  that  worked 
upon  the  mind  of  Mr  Sawley.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  a  combination  of  the  three; 
but  sure  enough  few  days  had  elapsed 
before  I  received  a  formal  card  of  in- 
vitation to  a  tea  and  serious  conver- 
sation. Now  serious  conversation  is 
a  sort  of  thing  that  I  never  shone  in, 
possibly  because  my  early  studies 
were  framed  in  a  different  direction ; 
but  as  I  really  was  unwilling  to  offend 
the  respectable  coffin-maker,  and  as  I 
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found  that  the  Captain  of  M' Alcohol 
— a  decided  trump  in  his  way — had 
also  received  a  summons,  I  notified 
my  acceptance. 

M' Alcohol  and  I  went  together. 
The  Captain,  an  enormous  brawny 
Celt,  with  superhuman  whiskers,  and 
a  shock  of  the  fieriest  hair,  had  figged 
himself  out,  more  majorum,  in  the  full 
Highland  costume.  I  never  saw  Rob 
Eoy  on  the  stage  look  half  so  digni- 
fied or  ferocious.  He  glittered  from 
head  to  foot,  with  dirk,  pistol,  and 
skean-dhu,  and  at  least  a  hundred- 
weight of  cairngorums  cast  a  prisma- 
tic glory  around  his  person.  I  felt 
quite  abashed  beside  him. 

We  were  ushered  into  Mr  Sawley's 
drawing-room.  Round  the  walls,  and 
at  considerable  distances  from  each 
other,  were  seated  about  a  dozen 
characters  male  and  female,  all  of 
them  dressed  in  sable,  and  wearing 
countenances  of  woe.  Sawley  ad- 
vanced, and  wrung  me  by  the  hand 
with  so  piteous  an  expression  of  vis- 
age, that  I  could  not  help  thinking 
some  awful  catastrophe  had  just  be- 
fallen his  family. 

"  You  are  welcome,  Mr  Dunshun- 
ner,  welcome  to  my  humble  tabernacle. 
Let  me  present  you  to  Mrs  Sawley  " — 
and  a  lady,  who  seemed  to  have 
bathed  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  favoured  me  with  a 
profound  curtsy. 

"  My  daughter — Miss  Selina  Saw- 
ley." 

I  felt  in  my  brain  the  scorching 
glance  of  the  two  darkest  eyes  it  ever 
was  my  fortune  to  behold,  as  the 
beauteous  Selina  looked  up  from  the 
perusal  of  her  handkerchief  hem.  It 
was  a  pity  that  the  other  features 
were  not  corresponding ;  for  the  nose 
was  flat,  and  the  mouth  of  such  di- 
mensions, that  a  Harlequin  might  have 
jumped  down  it  with  impunity — but 
the  eyes  were  splendid. 

In  obedience  to  a  sign  from  the 
hostess,  I  sank  into  a  chair  beside 
Selina;  and  not  knowing  exactly  what 
to  say,  hazarded  some  observation 
about  the  weather. 

"  Yes,  it  is  indeed  a  suggestive 
season.  How  deeply,  Mr  Dunshun- 
ner,  we  ought  to  feel  the  pensive  pro- 
gress of  autumn  towards  a  soft  and 
premature  decay  !  I  always  think, 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  that  na- 
ture is  .falling  into  a  consumption !" 
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"  To  be  sure,  ma'am,"  said  I,  rather 
taken  aback  by  this  style  of  colloquy, 
"  the  trees  are  looking  devilishly 
hectic." 

"  Ah,  you  have  remarked  that  too ! 
Strange  !  it  was  but  yesterday  that  I 
was  wandering  through  Kelvin  Grove, 
and  as  the  phantom  breeze  brought 
down  the  withered  foliage  from  the 
spray,  I  thought,  how  probable  it  was, 
that  they  might  erelong  rustle  over 
young  and  glowing  hearts  deposited 
prematurely  in  the  tomb ! " 

This,  which  struck  me  as  a  very 
passable  imitation  of  Dickens's  pathe- 
tic writings,  was  a  poser.  In  default 
of  language,  I  looked  Miss  Sawley 
straight  in  the  face,  and  attempted  a 
substitute  for  a  sigh.  I  was  rewarded 
with  a  tender  glance. 

*'  Ah!"  said  she,  "  I  see  you  are  a 
congenial  spirit.  How  delightful,  and 
yet  how  rare  it  is  to  meet  with  any 
one  who  thinks  in  unison  with  your- 
self !  Do  you  ever  walk  in  the  Ne- 
cropolis, Mr  Dunshunner  ?  It  is  my 
favourite  haunt  of  a  morning.  There 
we  can  wean  ourselves,  as  it  were, 
from  life,  and,  beneath  the  melancholy 
yew  and  cypress,  anticipate  the  set- 
ting star.  How  often  there  have  I 
seen  the  procession — the  funeral  of 
some  very,  very  little  child" 

"  Selina,  my  love,"  said  Mrs  Saw- 
ley,  "  have  the  kindness  to  ring  for 
the  cookies." 

I,  as  in  duty  bound,  started  up  to 
save  the  fair  enthusiast  the  trouble, 
and  was  not  sorry  to  observe  my  seat 
immediately  occupied  by  a  very  cada- 
verous gentleman,  who  was  evidently 
jealous  of  the  progress  I  was  rapidly 
making.  Sawley,  with  an  air  of  great 
mystery,  informed  me  that  this  was  a 
Mr  Dalgleish  of  Raxmathrapple,  the 
representative  of  an  ancient  Scottish 
family  who  claimed  an  important  heri- 
table office.  The  name,  I  thought, 
was  familiar  to  me,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  appearance  of  Mr 
Dalgleish  which,  notwithstanding  the 
smiles  of  Miss  Selina,  rendered  a 
rivalship  in  that  quarter  utterly  out 
of  the  question. 

I  hate  injustice,  so  let  me  do  due 
honour  in  description  to  the  Sawley 
banquet.  The  tea-urn  most  literally 
corresponded  to  its  name.  The  table 
was  decked  out  with  divers  platters, 
containing  seed-cakes  cut  into  rhom- 
boids, almond  biscuits,  and  ratafia 
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drops ;  but  somehow  or  other  they  all 
looked  clammy  and  clamp,  and,  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  the  idea  that  the  selfsame 
viands  had  figured,  not  long  before,  as 
funeral  refreshments  at  a  dirgie.  No 
such  suspicion  seemed  to  cross  the 
mind  of  M'AlcohoL,  who  hitherto  had 
remained  uneasily  surveying  his  nails 
in  a  corner,  but  at  the  first  symptom 
of  food  started  forwards,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  making  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  china,  when  Sawley  proposed  the 
singular  preliminary  of  a  hymn. 

The  hymn  was  accordingly  sung.  I 
an  thankful  to  say  it  was  such  a  one 
as  I  never  heard  before,  or  expect 
to  hear  again ;  and  unless  it  was 
composed  by  the  Reverend  Saunders 
P«3den  in  an  hour  of  paroxysm  on  the 
moors,  I  cannot  conjecture  the  au- 
thor. After  this  original  symphony, 
tea  was  discussed,  and  after  tea,  to 
my  amazement,  more  hot  brandy  and 
water  than  I  ever  remember  to  have 
seen  circulated  at  the  most  convivial 
p?rty.  Of  course  this  effected  a  ra- 
dical change  in  the  spirits  and  con- 
versation of  the  circle.  It  was  again 
my  lot  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
fascinating  Selina,  whose  sentimental- 
ity gradually  thawed  away  beneath 
the  influence  of  sundry  sips,  which  she 
accepted  with  a  delicate  reluctance. 
Tiiis  time  Dalgleish  of  Raxmathrapple 
hud  not  the  remotest  chance.  M'Al- 
cchol  got  furious,  sang  Gaelic  songs, 
and  even  delivered  a  sermon  in  genu- 
ine Erse,  without  incurring  a  rebuke ; 
whilst,  for  my  own  part,  I  must  needs 
confess  that  I  waxed  unnecessarily 
amorous,  and  the  last  thing  I  recollect 
was  the  pressure  of  Mr  Saw  ley's  hand 
al  the  door,  as  he  denominated  me 
his  dear  boy,  and  hoped  I  would  soon 
come  back  and  visit  Mrs  Sawley  and 
Sdina.  The  recollection  of  these 
passages  next  morning  was  the  surest 
antidote  to  my  return. 

Three  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  still 
tl  Q  Glenmutchkin  Railway  shares  were 
at  a  premium,  though  rather  lower 
tl  an  when  we  sold.  Our  engineer, 
Watty  Solder,  returned  from  his  first 
svrvey  of  the  line,  along  with  an  as- 
sistant who  really  appeared  to  have 
s(  me  remote  glimmerings  of  the  science 
and  practice  of  mensuration.  It  seemed, 
from  a  verbal  report,  that  the  line  was 
ai  tually  practicable  -,  and  the  survey 
would  have  been  completed  in  a  very 
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short  time — "  If,"  according  to  the 
account  of  Solder,  u  there  had  been  ae 
hoos  in  the  glen.  But  ever  sin'  the 
distillery  stoppit — and  that  was  twa 
year  last  Martinmas — there  wasna  a 
hole  whaur  a  Christian  could  lay  his 
head,  muckle  less  get  white  sugar  to 
his  toddy,  forbye  the  change- house  at 
the  clachan ;  and  the  auld  luckie  that 
keepit  it  was  sair  forfochten  wi'  the 
palsy,  and  maist  in  the  dead-thraws. 
There  was  naebody  else  living  within 
twal  miles  o'  the  line,  barring  a  tacks- 
man,  a  lamiter,  and  a  bauldie." 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  prevent- 
ing Mr  Solder  from  making  this  report 
open  and  patent  to  the  public,  which 
premature  disclosure  might  have  inter- 
fered materially  with  the  preparation 
of  our  traffic  tables,  not  to  mention, 
the  marketable  value  of  the  shares. 
We  therefore  kept  him  steadily  at 
work  out  of  Glasgow,  upon  a  very 
liberal  allowance,  to  which,  apparently, 
he  did  not  object. 

"  Dunshunner,"  said  M'Corkindale 
to  me  one  day,  "  I  suspect  that  there 
is  something  going  on  about  our  rail- 
way more  than  we  are  aware  of. 
Have  you  observed  that  the  shares 
are  preternaturally  high  just  now?" 

"  So  much  the  better.  Let's  sell." 
.  "  I  did  so  this  morning — both  yours 
and  mine,  at  two  pounds  ten  shillings 
premium." 

"  The  deuce  you  did !  Then  we're 
out  of  the  whole  concern." 

"  Not  quite.  If  my  suspicions  are 
correct,  there's  a  good  deal  more 
money  yet  to  be  got  from  the  specu- 
lation. Somebody  has  been  bulling 
the  stock  without  orders ;  and,  as  they 
can  have  no  information  which  we  are  • 
not  perfectly  up  to,  depend  upon  it,  it 
is  done  for  a  purpose.  I  suspect  Saw- 
ley  and  his  friends.  They  have  never 
been  quite  happy  since  the  allocation ; 
and  I  caught  him  yesterday  pumping 
our  broker  in  the  back  shop.  We'll 
see  in  a  day  or  two.  If  they  arc 
beginning  a  bearing  operation,  I  know 
how  to  catch  them." 

And,  in  effect,  the  bearing  opera- 
tion commenced.  Next  day,  heavy 
sales  were  effected  for  delivery  in 
three  weeks ;  and  the  stock,  as  if 
water-logged,  began  to  sink.  The 
same  thing  continued  for  the  following 
two  days,  until  the  premium  became 
nearly  nominal.  In  the  mean  time, 
Bob  and  I,  in  conjunction  with  two 
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leading  capitalists  whom  we  let  into 
the  secret,  bought  up  steadily  every 
share  that  was  offered  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  we  found  that  we  had 
purchased  rather  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  the  whole  original  stock. 
Sawley  and  his  disciples,  who,  as 
M'Corkiudale  suspected,  were  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  whole  transaction,  hav- 
ing beared  to  their  heart's  content, 
now  came  into  the  market  to  pur- 
chase, in  order  to  redeem  their  en- 
gagements. The  following  extract 
from  the  weekly  share-lists  will  show 
the  result  of  their  endeavours  to  re- 
gain their  lost  position : — 


Sat.      Mon.     Tuos. 

GLENMUTCHKIN  KAIL,  L.I  paid,  .  1§   |   2^   |   4f 


Wed.     Tlmrs. 

7£   |    iOf 
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and  Monday  was  the  day  of  de- 
livery. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  in 
what  frame  of  mind  Mr  Sawley  spent 
the  Sunday,  or  whether  he  had  re- 
course for  mental  consolation  to  Pe- 
den ;  but  on  Monday  morning  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  my  door  in  full 
funeral  costume,  with  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  crape  swathed  round  his 
hat,  black  gloves,  and  a  countenance 
infinitely  more  doleful  than  if  he  had 
been  attending  the  interment  of  his 
beloved  wife. 

"Walk  in,  Mr  Sawley,"  said  I 
cheerfully.  "  What  a  long  time  it  is 
since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you — too  long  indeed  for  brother 
directors.  How  are  Mrs  Sawley  and 
Miss  Selina — won't  you  take  a  cnp 
of  coffee?" 

"  Grass,  sir,  grass!"  said  Mr  Saw- 
ley,  with  a  sigh  like  the  groan  of  a 
furnace-bellows.  "  We  are  all  flowers 
of  the  oven — weak,  erring  creatures, 
every  one  of  us.  Ah !  Mr  Dunshunner ! 
you  have  been  a  great  stranger  at 
Lykewake  Terrace ! " 

"  Take  a  muffin,  Mr  Sawley.  Any 
thing  new  in  the  railway  world?" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sir — my  good  Mr 
Augustus  Reginald — I  wanted  to  have 
some  serious  conversation  with  you 
on  that  very  point.  I  am  afraid  there 
is  something  far  wrong  indeed  in  the 
present  state  of  our  stock." 

"  Why,  to  be  sure  it  is  high ;  but 
that,  you  know,  is  a  token  of  the 
public  confidence  in  the  line.  After 
all,  the  rise  is  nothing  compared  to 
that  of  several  English  railways  ;  and 
individually,  I  suppose,  neither  of  us 
have  any  reason  to  complain." 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  said  Sawley, 
watching  me  over  the  margin  of  his 
coffee-cup.  u  I  don't  like  it.  It  sa- 
vours too  much  of  gambling  for  a  man 
of  my  habits.  Selina,  who  is  a  sen- 
sible girl,  has  serious  qualms  on  the 
sbject." 
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"Then,  why  not  get  out  of  it? 
I  have  no  objection  to  run  the  risk, 
and,  if  you  like  to  transact  with  me, 
I  will  pay  you  ready  money  for  every 
share  you  have  at  the  present  market- 
price." 

Sawley  writhed  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"  Will  you  sell  me  five  hundred, 
Mr  Sawley  ?  Say  the  word  and  it  is  a 
bargain." 

"  A  time  bargain  ? "  quavered  the 
coffin-maker. 

"No.    Money  down,    and 
handed  over." 

"  I — I  can't.  The  fact  is,  my  dear 
young  friend,  I  have  sold  all  my  stock 
already!" 

"Then  permit  me  to  ask,  Mr  Saw- 
ley,  what  possible  objection  you  can 
have  to  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  ? 
You  do  not  surely  suppose  that  we 
are  going  to  issue  new  shares  and 
bring  down  the  market,  simply  be- 
cause you  have  realized  at  a  handsome 
premium  ?" 

"  A  handsome  premium  !  O  Lord!" 
moaned  Sawley. 

"Why,  what  did  you  get  for 
them?" 

"Four,  three,  and  two  and  a 
half." 

"A  very  considerable  profit  in- 
deed," said  I;  "  and  you  ought  to  be 
abundantly  thankful.  We  shall  talk 
this  matter  over  at  another  time,  Mr 
Sawley,  but  just  now  I  must  beg  you 
to  excuse  me.  I  have  a  particular 
engagement  this  morning  with  my 
broker — rather  a  heavy  transaction 
to  settle — and  so  " 

"It's  no  use  beating  about  the 
bush  any  longer,"  said  Mr  Sawley  in 
an  excited  tone,  at  the  same  time 
dashing  down  his  crape-covered 
castor  on  the  floor.  "Did  you  ever 
see  a  ruined  man  with  a  large  family? 
Look  at  me,  Mr  Dunshunner — I'm 
one,  and  you've  done  it ! " 

"Mr  Sawley!  are  you  in  your 
senses?" 
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"  That  depends  on  circumstances. 
Haven't  you  been  buying  stock 
lately?" 

•'I  am  glad  to  say  I  have — two 
thousand  Glenmutchkins,  I  think,  and 
this  is  the  day  of  delivery." 

"Well,  then — can't  you  see  how 
the  matter  stands  ?  It  was  I  who 
gold  them ! " 

"Well!" 

"Mother  of  Moses,  sir!  don't  you 
5C3  I'm  ruined? 

"  By  no  means — but  you  must  not 
swear.  I  pay  over  the  money  for 
your  scrip,  and  you  pocket  a  pre- 
mium. It  seems  to  me  a  very  simple 
transaction." 

"But  I  tell  you  I  haven't  got  the 
scrip ! "  cried  Sawley,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  whilst  the  cold  beads  of  per- 
spiration gathered  largely  on  his 
brow. 

"  That  is  very  unfortunate !  Have 
you  lost  it  ?  " 

"No! — the  devil  tempted  me,  and 
I  oversold!" 

There  was  a  very  long  pause,  du- 
ring which  I  assumed  an  aspect  of 
serious  and  dignified  rebuke. 

41  Is  it  possible  ? "  said  I  in  a  low 
tone,  after  the  manner  of  Kean's 
03 fended  fathers.  "  What !  you,  Mr 
Siwley  —  the  stoker's  friend  —  the 
enemy  of  gambling — the  father  of 
Sjlina — condescend  to  so  equivocal  a 
transaction  ?  You  amaze  me !  But 
I  never  was  the  man  to  press  heavily 
01  a  friend" — here  Sawley  brightened 
aip — "  your  secret  is  safe  with  me, 
and  it  shall  be  your  own  fault  if  it 
roaches  the  ears  of  the  Session.  Pay 
me  over  the  difference  at  the  present 
market  price,  and  I  release  you  of 
your  obligation." 

"  Then  I'm  in  the  Gazette,  that's 
all,"  said  Sawley  doggedly,  "  and  a 
T'ife  and  nine  beautiful  babes  upon 
tiie  parish  !  I  had  hoped  other  things 
fVom  you,  Mr  Dimshunner — I  thought 
you  and  Selina" 

"  Nonsense,  man !  Nobody  goes 
i  ito  the  Gazette  just  now — it  will  be 
t  ime  enough  when  the  general  crash 
•comes.  Out  with  your  checque-book, 
f  nd  write  me  an  order  for  four-and- 
iwenty  thousand.  Confound  frac- 
t  ions !  in  these  days  one  can  afford  to 
1>e  liberal." 

44 1  haven't  got  it,"  said  Sawley. 
<:  You  have  no  idea  how  bad  our 
trade  has  been  of  late,  for  nobody 
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seems  to  think  of  dying.  I  have  not 
sold  a  gross  of  coftins  this  fortnight. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what— I'll  give  you 
five  thousand  down  in  cash,  and  ten 
thousand  in  shares — further  I  can't 
go." 

"  Now,  Mr  Sawley,"  said  I,  "  I 
may  be  blamed  by  worldly-minded 
persons  for  what  1  am  going  to  do  ; 
but  I  am  a  man  of  principle,  and  feel 
deeply  for  the  situation  of  your  ami- 
able wife  and  family.  I  bear  no 
malice,  though  it  is  quite  clear  that 
you  intended  to  make  me  the  sufferer. 
Pay  me  fifteen  thousand  over  the 
counter,  and  we  cry  quits  for  ever." 

"  Won't  you  take  Camlachie  Ce- 
metery shares  ?  They  are  sure  to  go 
up." 

"  No." 

44  Twelve  hundred  Cowcaddcns' 
Water,  with  an  issue  of  new  stock 
next  week?" 

44  Not  if  they  disseminated  the 
Ganges." 

"  A  thousand  Ramshorn  Gas — four 
per  cent  guaranteed  until  the  act  ?  " 

"  Not  if  they  promised  twenty, 
and  melted  down  the  sun  in  their 
retort!" 

"  Blawweary  Iron  ?  Best  spec, 
going." 

44  No,  I  tell  you  once  for  all.  If 
you  don't  like  my  offer — and  it  is  an 
uncommonly  liberal  one — say  so,  and 
I'll  expose  you  this  afternoon  upon 
'Change." 

44  Well,  then— there's  a  checque. 
But  may  the" 

41  Stop,  sir!  Any  such  profane  ex- 
pressions, and  I  shall  insist  upon  the 
original  bargain.  So,  then  —  now 
we're  quits.  I  wish  you  a  very  good- 
morning,  Mr  Sawley,  and  better  luck 
next  time.  Pray  remember  me  to 
your  amiable  family." 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  upon 
the  discomfited  coffin-maker,  and  I 
was  still  in  the  preliminary  steps  of 
an  extempore  pas  seul,  intended  as 
the  outward  demonstration  of  exceed- 
ing inward  joy,  when  Bob  M'Corkin- 
dale  entered.  I  told  him  the  result 
of  the  morning's  conference. 

41  You  have  let  him  off  too  easily," 
said  the  Political  Economist.  "  Had 
I  been  his  creditor,  I  certainly  should 
have  sacked  the  shares  into  the  bar- 
gain. There  is  nothing  like  rigid 
dealing  between  man  and  man." 

u  I  am  contented  with  moderate 
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profits,"  said  I ;  "  besides,  the  imago 
of  Selina  overcame  me.  How  goes  it 
with  Jobson  and  Grabbie  ?  " 

"  Jobson  has  paid,  and  Grabbie 
compounded.  Heckles — may  he  die 
an  evil  death! — has  repudiated,  be- 
come a  lame  duck,  and  waddled ;  but 
no  doubt  his  estate  will  pay  a  divi- 
dend." 

"  So,  then,  we  are  clear  of  the  whole 
Glenmutchkin  business,  and  at  a  hand- 
some profit." 

"  A  fair  interest  for  the  outlay  of 
capital — nothing  more.  But  I'm  not 
quite  done  with  the  concern  yet." 

"  How  so  ?  not  another  bearing 
operation  ?  " 

"  No ;  that  cock  would  hardly  fight. 
But  you  forget  that  I  am  secretary  to 
the  company,  and  have  a  small  ac- 
account  against  them  for  services 
already  rendered.  I  must  do  what  I 
can  to  carry  the  bill  through  Parlia- 
ment; and,  as  you  have  now  sold 
your  whole  shares,  I  advise  you  to 
resign  from  the  direction,  go  down 
straight  to  Glenmutchkin,  and  qualify 
yourself  for  a  witness.  We  shall  give 
you  five  guineas  a-day,  and  pay  all 
your  expenses." 

"  Not  a  bad  notion.  But  what  has 
become  of  M'Closkie,  and  the  other 
fellow  with  the  jaw-breaking  name?" 

u  Vich -Induibh  ?  I  have  looked 
after  their  interests,  as  in  duty  bound, 
sold  their  shares  at  a  large  premium, 
and  dispatched  them  to  their  native 
hills  on  annuities." 

"AndSirPolloxfen?" 

"  Died  yesterday  of  spontaneous 
combustion." 

As  the  company  seemed  breaking 
np,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better 
than  take  M'Corkindale's  hint,  and 
accordingly  betook  myself  to  Glen- 
mutchkin, along  with  the  Captain  of 
M' Alcohol,  and  we  quartered  ourselves 
upon  the  Factor  for  Glentumblers. 
We  found  Watty  Solder  very  shakey, 
and  his  assistant  also  lapsing  into 
habits  of  painful  inebriety.  We  saw 
little  of  them  except  of  an  evening, 
for  we  shot  and  fished  the  whole  day, 
and  made  ourselves  remarkably  com- 
fortable. By  singular  good-luck,  the 
plans  and  sections  were  lodged  in 
time,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  very 


handsomely  reported  in  our  favour, 
with  a  recommendation  of  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  "  the  Glenmutch- 
kin system,"  and  a  hope  that  it  might 
generally  be  carried  out.  What  this 
system  was,  I  never  clearly  under- 
stood ;  but,  of  course,  none  of  us  had 
any  objections.  This  circumstance 
gave  an  additional  impetus  to  the 
shares,  and  they  once  more  went  up. 
I  was,  however,  too  cautious  to  plunge 
a  second  time  into  Charybdis,  but 
M'Corkindale  did,  and  again  emerged 
with  plunder. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  parlia- 
mentary contest,  we  all  emigrated  to 
London.  I  still  recollect,  with  lively 
satisfaction,  the  many  pleasant  days 
we  spent  in  the  metropolis  at  the 
company's  expense.  There  were  just 
a  neat  fifty  of  us,  and  we  occupied 
the  whole  of  an  hotel.  The  discus- 
sion before  the  committee  was  long 
and  formidable.  We  were  oppose? 
by  four  other  companies  who  patron- 
ised lines,  of  which  the  nearest  was 
at  least  a  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Glenmutchkin ;  but  as  they  founded 
their  opposition  upon  dissent  from 
"  the  Glenmutchkin  system"  generally, 
the  committee  allowed  them  to  be 
heard.  We  fought  for  three  weeks 
a  most  desperate  battle,  and  might 
in  the  end  have  been  victorious,  had 
not  our  last  antagonist,  at  the  very 
close  of  his  case,  pointed  out  no  less 
than  seventy-three  fatal  errors  in  the 
parliamentary  plan  deposited  by  the 
unfortunate  Solder.  Why  this  was 
not  done  earlier,  I  never  exactly  un- 
derstood ;  it  may  be,  that  our  oppo- 
nents, with  gentlemanly  considera- 
tion, were  unwilling  to  curtail  our  so- 
journ in  London — and  their  own.  The 
drama  was  now  finally  closed,  and 
after  all  preliminary  expenses  were 
paid,  sixpence  per  share  was  returned 
to  the  holders  upon  surrender  of  their 
scrip. 

Such  is  an  accurate  history  of  the 
Origin,  Rise,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  the 
Direct  Glenmutchkin  Railway.  It 
contains  a  deep  moral,  if  any  body  has 
sense  enough  to  see  it ;  if  not,  I  have 
a  new  project  in  my  eye  for  next  ses- 
sion, of  which  timely  notice  shall  be 
given. 
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THE  past  history  of  Mr  Morgan 
Kavanagh  is  probably  as  little  known 
to  our  readers  as  it  is  to  ourselves. 
But  his  future  destiny  is  not  equally 
obscure.  We  have  it,  on  his  own 
authority,  that  he  has  made  a  dis- 
covery of  unparalleled  merit  and  mag- 
nit  ude,  as  simple  as  it  is  surprising, 
and  calculated,  in  an  equal  degree, 
to  benefit  mankind,  and  immortalize 
its  author.  He  has  discovered  the 
science  of  languages — a  science  in 
wliich  the  wisest  hitherto  have  been 
smatterers,  but  in  which  the  most 
shallow  may  henceforward  be  pro- 
foind.  In  the  prophetic  spirit  of 
conscious  genius,  Horace,  Ovid,  and 
other  great  men,  have  boasted  of 
the  perpetuity  of  fame  achieved  by 
tLeir  efforts ;  and  Kavanagh,  appa- 
rently under  a  similar  inspiration,  in- 
dulges the  pleasing  anticipation,  that 
IK  has  completed  a  monument  more 
lasting  than  brass — of  which  material, 
it  may  be  observed,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  a  deficient  supply.  He 
confesses,  that  on  so  trite  a  subject, 
the  presumption  is  against  him  of  so 
great  an  achievement ;  but  he  sticks 
to  his  point,  and  is  sure  that  he  has 
attained  an  undying  name  by  his  in- 
e-stimable  disclosures : — 

"A discovery  equalling  in  magnitude 
tlie  one  to  which  I  lay  claim,  must  ap- 
pear to  all,  before  examining  its  accom- 
panying proofs,  just  about  as  probable 
a  i  the  discovery,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  British  Channel,  of  some  rich 
and  extensive  island  that  had  escaped 
t:ll  now  the  mariner's  notice.  Then 
ana  I  either  egregiously  in  error,  or, 
t'irough  my  humble  means,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  discoveries 
on  record  has  been  made." 

The  alternative  here  allowed  us  is 
it  resistible — either  our  author  is  egre- 
giously in  error,  or  he  has  made  a 
£ reat  discovery.  Who  can  doubt  it? 
"We  feel  at  once  driven  to  the  wall 
ly  the  horns  of  so  dexterous  a  dilem- 
I'.ia ;  and  unable  as  we  are,  in  the 
]  indness  of  our  hearts,  to  adopt  the 
:more  uncivil  supposition,  we  snc- 
<  umb,  without  a  struggle,  to  the  only 


choice  left  us,  and  concede  to  such  a 
disputant  all  that  he  can  demand. 

Mr  Kavanagh  is  determined  that 
the  importance  of  his  discovery  shall 
lose  nothing  from  his  reluctance  to 
put  it  in  the  strongest  light : — 

"  If,  from  having  taken  a  view  of  the 
human  mind  different  from  any  other 
hitherto  taken,  and  from  having  founded 
a  rational  principle,  in  conformity  with 
this  view,  I  can  offer  such  a  definition 
of  words  as  may  bear  the  strictest  in- 
vestigation, and  which  all  may  under- 
stand ;  and  if  a  child,  by  adhering  to 
this  principle,  may  be  able  to  account 
for  words  with  all  their  changes  and 
variations,  and  show  them  such  as  they 
must  have  been,  not  only  ages  before 
the  Bible  and  the  Iliad  had  been  written, 
but  even  as  they  were  at  their  very 
birth ;  then  it  will,  I  dare  hope,  be  ad- 
mitted, that  I  shall  not  only  have  sur- 
mounted* innumerable  difficulties,  but 
have  discovered  the  real  science  of  lan- 
guages. Yet  all  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more,  may  be  done  by  the  application 
of  the  principle  by  which  I  am  guided.'* 

Again  he  says  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  the  resolution  I  have 
formed,  of  frankly  speaking  my  mind 
throughout  this  work,  obliges  me  to 
express  myself  as  I  do  here  and  else- 
where with  such  an  apparent  want  of 
modesty  ;  but  were  I  to  adopt,  with  re- 
gard to  this  discovery,  and  the  know- 
ledge we  have  hitherto  had  of  the 
science  of  grammar,  what  is  understood 
by  a  more  becoming  and  humble  tone, 
I  should,  by  doing  so,  lose  in  truth 
what  I  might  gain  by  affected  modesty, 
since  I  should  not  only  be  speaking 
falsely,  but  be  leading  the  reader  into 
error  by  concealing  from  him  my  real 
opinion,  which  I  should  by  no  means 
do.  And  if  while  it  be  allowed,  as  I 
am  sure  it  must,  that  though  I  do  well 
to  speak  as  I  think,  it  be  observed  that 
this  is  not  a  reason  why  I  should  think 
as  I  do — that  is,  so  presumptuously — 
I  beg  to  reply,  that  if  I  had  never 
thought  so,  this  discovery  had  never 
been  attempted,  and  much  less  made ; 
for  notwithstanding  what  the  world 
may  say  about  the  modesty  of  certain 
great  men,  I  do  in  my  heart  believe 
that  such  modesty  has  been  ever  affect- 
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ed,  and  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  that 
any  thing  great  may  be  undertaken  or 
achieved,  but  where  there  is  at  bottom 
•great  presumption,  which  is,  after  all, 
nothing  more  than  a  consciousness  of 
one's  own  strength." 

This  is  all  right,  and  no  apology 
was  necessary.  Why  should  a  man 
be  modest,  who,  in  the  six  thousandth 
year  of  the  creation,  has  found  out, 
for  the  first  time,  the  science  of  lan- 
guages? Though  entirely  devoid  of 
originality  ourselves,  we  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  proud  exultation  of 
those  who  have  produced  a  new  and 
"  glorious  birth."  From  the  cackling 
•of  the  hen  when  she  has  laid  an  egg, 
to  the  sv(>-/)>cct,  of  Archimedes  when  he 
discovered  hydrostatics,  we  see  the 
instinctive  impulse  under  which  those 
who  have  brought  to  light  a  great  re- 
sult, are  constrained  to  proclaim  it 
^iloud;  and  we  should  be  thankful 
when  the  mighty  inventor  can  refrain 
from  rushing  out,  in  native  nudity, 
into  the  public  way. 

The  discoverer  of  the  science  of 
languages,  however,  does  not  come 
forth  upon  us,  like  Archimedes,  in  a 
state  of  dishabille.  Attired  in  the 
.same  fashionable  garb,  rejoicing  in 
the  same  paper  and  type,  and  issuing 
from  the  shelves  of  the  same  respect- 
able publishers,  Mr  Kavanagh's  two 
goodly  octavos  may  fitly  range,  as  far 
as  exterior  is  concerned,  with  the 
collected  productions  of  Jeffrey  and 
Macaulay,  who  will  no  doubt  feel 
honoured  by  such  good  company. 
The  fly-leaf  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work  warns  all  pirates  and  poachers 
"  that  it  is  private  property,  protected 
by  the  late  Copyright  Act ; "  and  a  foot- 
note seems  to  inform  us  that  a  French 
edition  is  simultaneously  to  appear  in 
Paris.  Who  could  doubt  that  such 
mighty  notes  of  preparation  were  to 
usher  in  some  magnum  opus,  worthy 
of  the  expectations  thus  excited  ? 

Mr  Kavanagh  appears  to  us  to 
have  lived  for  some  time  in  France, 
and  if  so,  he  has  not  lived  there  in 
vain.  He  has  acquired  the  knack  of 
framing  a  bill  of  fare,  that  would  do 
honour  to  the  reigning  prince  of  res- 
taurateurs, whoever  he  may  be,  and 
would  create  an  appetite  under  the 
ribs  of  death.  Take  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  contents : — 

"  What  the  author  should  do  before 
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attempting  to  prove  the  discovery  of  the 
science  of  languages.  This  he  does, 
and  a  great  deal  more." 

"  View  of  the  human  mind.  That 
taken  by  eminent  philosophers  inquired 
into,  and  found  to  be  erroneous.  The 
author's  view  of  it."  , 

"  Proof  that  there  are  no  such  words 
as  substantives  or  nouns." 

"  Pronouns,  supposed  like  nouns,  but 
erroneously,  to  represent  substances. 
They  never  represent  nouns,  as  they 
have  been  supposed  to  do.  Proof  that 
they  never  stand  for  substances,  nor  can 
be,  any  more  than  nouns,  the  subject  of 
propositions.  Their  real  nature  shown, 
and  difficulties  and  locutions  connected 
with  them  accounted  for.  The  original 
form  of  oh  me  !  and  ah  me  !  " 

"  Thus  far  the  author  pretends  to  have 
shown  that  there  is  but  one  part  of 
speech." 

"  The  author's  account  of  the  verb. 
Why  it  cannot  be  compared  like  the 
adjective.  The  verb  is  an  adjective  or 
name  in  the  fourth  degree.  It  does  not 
represent  an  action.  To  and  DO.  Shown 
how  it  does  not  represent  an  action,  and 
how  grammarians  have  been  led  to 
suppose  that  it  does." 

"  How  men  expressed  themselves  in 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  when  they 
had  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  verb 
TO  BE." 

"  The  nature  of  a  past  participle  in 
English  and  French.  This  knowledge 
of  a  past  participle-in  French  leads  to  a 
precious  discovery." 

"  How  to  find  the  etymology  of  words. 
Instances  given :  the  meaning  of  friend, 
mind,  blind,  &c.,  shown." 

"  The  origin  of  the  termination  ish 
discovered.  The  etymology  of  the 
•words,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Dublin,  with 
many  other  etymologies." 

"  The  feminine  and  plural  of  mon, 
ton,  son,  explained.  Mes,  tes,  and  ses, 
not  plural  numbers.  Notre  and  votre 
do  not  come  from  the  Latin  words  nos- 
ter  and  vester.  No  language  derived 
from  another." 

"  The  first  names  man  ever  had  for 
his  own  dwelling,  with  several  other 
etymologies,  such  as  barrack,  good-by, 
property,  coin,  copper,  maistre,  castorf 
out-cast,  caserne,  quoit,  cat,  quiet,  discuSj 
Apollo,  tranquil,  keel,  cuisse,  &c.  " 

"  The  delicate  meaning  of  certain 
words." 

"  The  extraordinary  wisdom  displayed 
in  the  formation  of  words :  different  ac- 
counts of  the  words  man,  woman,  Adam, 
&c.  The  meanings  of  animare,  animal, 
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animation,  beget,  amo,  Venus,  shame, 
honte,  &c." 

•f  The  .etymology  of  squat,  cower, 
square,  four,  y tar,  fair,  faire,  <Sfc." 

•(  In  the  account  given  of  the  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  are  to  be  found 
explained  the  letters  of  all  languages. 
To  what  this  knowledge  may  lead. 
Shown  how  the  twenty-four  letters  make 
but  one.  The  dot  over  the  i.  A  straight 
line,  a  circle,  &c." 

•'<  The  ing  in  being  accounted  for. 
Moaning  of  big,  ivig,  mig,  &c. ;  of  hat, 
oyster,  &c. ;  of  eight,  octo,  &c. ;  of  nigh, 
neirt  night,  &c.  The  literal  meaning 
of  negatives  and  affirmatives.  What 
man's  first  oaths  were." 

'•'  Big,  once  a  name  for  the  Divinity." 

"  How  all  numbers  make  but  one. 
No  such  thing  as  a  plural  number. 
Examination  of  the  ten  figures,  1,  2,  3, 
&r.  Each  of  them  means  one." 

"  Concluding  observations  resumed. 
The  difficulty  of  believing  in  this  disco- 
vcry.  The  great  wisdom  it  contains. 
The  language  supposed  to  be  spoken  in 
heaven." 

"  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
-this  discovery.  How  Mathematicians, 
Theologians,  Grammarians,  Lexico- 
graphers, Logicians,  and  Philosophers, 
are  likely  to  consider  this  discovery. 
Other  works  proposed." 

"  The  members  of  the  press.  Book- 
making.  The  many  important  disco- 
veries in  this  work  lie  in  the  way  of  its 
immediate  success  with  such  minds  as 
.cjmnot  receive  new  ideas.  The  view 
which  the  man  of  enlarged  ideas  is 
.likely  to  take  of  it.  The  author's  pre- 
tensions. His  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  this  discovery." 

We  confess  we  felt  our  mouth  water 
•at  the  glimpses  thus  afforded  of  the 
•coming  feast ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
-acknowledge  that  what  we  expected 
was  fully  realized. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  we 
are  going  to  furnish,  in  these  trivial 
pages,  a  full  disclosure  of  Mr  Kavan- 
•agh's  discovery.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  our  not  doing  so.  First, 
tvo  could  not,  in  common  justice, 
think  of  spoiling  the  sale  of  Mr 
Kavanagh's  book.  Secondly,  we  are 
not  sanguine  that,  in  the  space  al- 
lowed us,  we  could  make  the  discovery 
understood  by  our  readers.  And 
t  hirdly,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  un- 
derstand it  ourselves.  But,  as  far  as 
consistent  with  these  considerations, 
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we  shall  endeavour  to  give  such  a 
view  of  it  as  may  excite,  without 
satiating,  curiosity,  and  may  give  the 
means  of  conjecturing  what  the  book 
itself  must  be,  of  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  offer  such  specimens. 

It  is  a  common  and  allowable  arti- 
fice, in  those  attempting  to  lead  us 
up  the  hill  of  science,  to  point  to  some 
attractive  object  that  is  to  be  reached 
at  the  summit.  Mr  Kavanagh  em- 
ploys this  expedient  with  great  effect. 
He  shows  us,  near  the  outset  of  our 
journey,  one  astonishing  result  to 
which  it  is  to  conduct  us,  and  which 
necessarily  inflames  our  eagerness  to 
get  over  the  ground  : — 

"  That  the  reader  may  have  in  ad- 
vance some  notion  of  this  manner  of 
analysing  words,  and  discovering  their 
hidden  meaning,  I  beg  here  to  give, 
for  the  present,  the  contents  of  the 
analysis  of  the  English  alphabet  collec- 
tively considered ;  that  is,  not  as  to 
what  each  letter  means  when  read  by 
itself,  but  as  to  what  they  all  mean 
when  read  together  in  the  following 
order : — 

A  B  C  D  E  F  G  II  I  (or  J)  K  L  M  N  0  P  Q 

B  S  T  U  (or  V)  W  X  Y  Z ; 
of  which  the  literal  meaning  in  modern 
English  is — This  first  book  is  had  of  the 
Jews ;  it  opens  the  mind,  and  is  good 
breeding  and  ivisdom.  I  shall  show  in 
the  proper  place  how  this  meaning  may 
be  found  in  the  above  characters." 

The  steps'  by  which  we  are  to 
reach  a  mighty  secret  like  this,  are 
given  by  our  author  in  great  detail ; 
for,  as  he  candidly  observes — 

"  Though  my  discoveries  are  mostly 
about  as  evident  as  any  thing  in 
Euclid,  still,  as  they  are  new  to  the 
world,  and  require,  previous  to  their 
being  received  as  truths,  the  disagree- 
able admission  that  we  have  been  hi- 
therto in  error ;  some  art,  besides  down- 
right logical  persuasion,  will  be  neces- 
sary towards  bringing  the  mind  friendly 
to  them." 

The  first  discovery  Mr  Kavanagh 
seems  to  have  made  is,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  grammar;  and  had  he 
stopped  here,  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  no  small  praise  for  discern- 
ment. But  this  was  but  a  stepping- 
stone  to  greater  things. 

Mr  Kavanagh  seems  by  and  by  to 
have  found  out  that u  there  are  no  such 
2  ii 
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words  as  substantives  or  nouns  ;  that 
is  to  say,  words  standing  for  sub- 
stances, or  representing  substances  in 
any  manner."  He  discovered  that 
such  words,  and  indeed  all  words,  are, 
whether  it  be  true  or  not,  sounds  to 
our  ears  not  altogether  new.  We 
had  a  notion  that,  at  least,  the  term 
noun,  nom,  and  nomen,  meant  pro- 
perly a  name,  but  of  course  Mr  Ka- 
vanagh  must  know  better.  We  must 
decline,  however,  to  follow  him 
through  his  explanation  on  this  foot- 
ing of  the  real  presence. 

But  then  comes  an  announcement 
of  undoubted  originality,  uthat  all 
words  called  substantives  are  but 
names  in  the  fourth  degree  of  compa- 
rison; that  is  to  say,  in  a  degree 
above  the  one  commonly  called  the 
superlative."  We  durst  not  doubt 
that  Mr  Kavanagh  is  here  right ;  but, 
for  persons  of  slow  perception  like 
ourselves,  we  should  have  liked  to 
see  a  little  more  fully  explained  what 
are  the  first,  second,  and  third  degrees 
of  comparison  of  those  names,  of 
which  hat,  stick,  thing,  hand,  foot, 
&c.,  are  the  fourth  degrees.  Dis- 
coverers should  bear  a  little  with  be- 
ginners; and  we  suggest  that,  in  a 
second  edition,  a  full  table  should  be 
given  of  what  we  desiderate 

The  view  thus  taken  of  nouns, 
leads,  it  seems,  to  important  results, 
and,  in  particular,  enables  us  to  ex- 
plain what  Mr  Kavanagh  had  been 
puzzling  himself  about  for  half  his 
lifetime — the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sions, "This  is  John's  book,"  and 
"  this  is  a  book  of  John's."  We  had 
always  thought  that  the  first  of  these 
phrases  was  plain  sailing,  and  that  the 
second  meant,  "  this  a  book  of  John's 
books — or,  one  of  John's  books,"  ex 
libris  Joannis.  But  these  simple 
suppositions  cannot  satisfy  men  of 
science,  who  require  a  discovery  to 
explain  what  other  men  think  they 
understand  without  one : — 

"  We  can  now  account  for  what  has 
hitherto  puzzled  all  grammarians, 
namely,  the  double  possessive.  This 
book  of  John's  means,  this  book  of  all 
John's ;  that  is,  this  book  forming  a 
part  of  all  John's,  of  all  things  belong- 
ing to  John." 

"  And  how  rich  and  full  the  meaning 
of  this  new  possessive  !  What  an  image 
it  brings  before  the  mind,  compared 
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to  the  wretched  meaning  our  ignorance 
of  this  noble  science  has  hitherto  taught 
us  to  allow  it  to  have  !  This  book  is 
John's,  means,  we  have  been  told,  this 
book  is  John's  book.  How  frivolous, 
how  poor,  compared  to,  *  this  book  is  a 
part  of  all  things  corporeal  and  ideal 
belonging  to  John.'  How  useless  this 
repetition  of  the  same  word  book  !  and 
how  incorrect !  since  if  John  possessed 
only  one  book,  and  that  we  said,  '  this 
book  of  John's  is  better  than  mine,'  we 
were  immediately  stopt,  as  we  cannot 
say,  this  book  of  John's  book  is  better 
than  mine.  But  now  we  know  that  this 
book  of  John's,  &c.,  means,  '  this  book 
is  a  part  of  all  John's,'  &c." 

Our  discoverer  thereafter  proceeds 
to  analyse  the  personal  terminations 
of  verbs,  of  which  he  seems  to  give  an. 
elucidation  highly  satisfactory  to  him- 
self, and  which,  we  hope,  will  be 
equally  so  to  his  readers.  It  is  obvi- 
ously of  oriental  origin,  being  analo- 
gous to  the  astronomical  theory  of  the 
elephant  and  tortoise,  by  which  the 
Hindoos  are  said  so  clearly  to  account 
for  the  support  of  our  terrestrial 
planet.  ' '  Love,  lovest,  loveth,  or  loves,"11 
&c.,  have  been  formed  by  combining 
the  root  with  the  inflections  of  the 
auxiliary  verb,  to  have.  He  gives  a 
very  distinct  table  by  which 

"  We  see  that  love  hast  has  been 
shortened  to  lovest ;  love  has,  to  loves  ; 
love  hath  to  loveth ;  love  had  to  loved ; 
and  love  hadst  to  lovedst.  The  ha  has 
been  omitted  throughout ;  as,  love 
[ha]st;  love  [ha]s;  love  [halth:  love 
[ha]d ;  love  [hajdst." 

This  is  remarkably  ingenious,  and 
it  must  be  from  a  very  unphilo- 
sophical  curiosity  that  ignorant  per- 
sons like  ourselves  are  tempted  to 
ask  how  Mr  Kavanagh  explains  the 
origin  of  the  inflections  have,  hast, 
hath,  had,  &c.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  these  terminations, 
though  in  a  contracted  form,  as  hav- 
ing the  same  origin  as  those  of  other 
verbs  ;  and  we  doubt  if  it  would  com- 
mand general  acquiescence  to  say  that 
"  hath  "  was  a  compound  of  u  have 
hath."  But  these  are  probably  foolish 
doubts,  only  showing  the  small  pro- 
gress of  our  scientific  enlightenment ; 
and  we  feel  assured  that  they  would 
occur  to  no  one  who  was  once  fully 
imbued  with  Mr  Kavanagh's  prin- 
ciples. 
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A  similar  theory  is  applied  by  Mr 
Kuvanagh  with  equal  success  to  the 
Latin  system  of  conjugation  ;  but  we 
th '  nk  it  better  to  refer  our  readers  to 
til;1,  book  itself,  than  weaken  its  effect 
by  any  attempt  at  an  abstract  of  it. 
Wo  cannot,  however,  resist  quoting 
Mr  Kavanagh's  account  of  the  advan- 
tages to  which  his  theories  directly 
teid. 

"  And  this  inquiry  has  led  me  to  the 
most  important  of  all  my  discoveries ; 
since  it  not  only  showed  me  the  origi- 
nal of  the  endings  of  the  Latin  verbs, 
bvt  also  those  of  the  several  declensions 
of  Latin  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns, 
p?  L'ticiples,  &c.,  with  their  several  cases, 
genders,  numbers,  &c.  And  thisknow- 
le  jge  will  not  only  apply  to  the  Latin 
•language,  but  of  course  to  all  the  lan- 
guages in  the  world.  From  this  I  have 
b(  en  also  led  to  discover  the  real  na- 
tv.re  of  a  pronoun,  and  how  words  have 
been  made  in  the  beginning  of  time, 
ai id  how  they  have  increased  from  a 
si  igle  letter,  or  at  most  from  two,  to  all 
which  they  have  at  present:  by  which 
means  we  may  see  the  state  of  languages 
at  different  periods  of  the  world,  even 
si  ch  as  they  must  have  been  ages  before 
the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel ; 
which  knowledge  will,  it  is  presumed, 
throw,  great  light  on  the  ancient  history 
o '  the  world,  since  men  must,  in  the 
composition  of  words,  have  ever  made 
a  lusion  to  things  already  known,  and 
such  as  might  serve  to  explain  the 
v  ords  they  made.  Thus  is  it  even  in 
our  own  times,  and  thus  has  it  ever 
been.  I  intend  towards  the  end  of  this 
vork  to  give  numerous  instances  of  how 
v.-ords  were  at  first  formed,  and  the 
various  forms  they  bore  at  different 
t'mes;  so  that  no  doubt  may  remain  on 
any  man's  mind,  either  as  to  the  truth 
of  this,  the  most  important  part  of  my 
discovery,  or  as  to  the  advantages  which 
nay,  from  our  following  it  up,  arise 
f  i-om  it." 

In  pursuing  this  interesting  subject, 
I  Ir  Kavanagh  shows  the  important 
1  -art  in  etymology  played  by  the  Latin 
^  erb  esse. 

"  Nothing  of  this  has,  however,  been 
1  nown.  The  greatest  lexicographers 
have  not  even  suspected  that  sagesse 
*vas  for  sage-esse  (sage-etre,)  so  short- 
;  ighted  is  man  without  the  light  of 
:•  cience ;  then  much  less  did  they  sus- 
pect that  for  to  be,  and  to  go,  there  was, 
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whilst  languages  were  yet  in  their  in- 
fancy, but  one  word.  The  learned, 
from  their  not  knowing  that  sagesse  is 
for  sage-esse,  must  have  lost  discovering 
the  etymology  of  a  vast  number  of 
words  in  all  languages.  Thus,  all  the 
French  words  ending  in  esse,  as,  caresse, 
finesse,  paresse,  &c.,  have  never  been 
accounted  for;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
etymology  of  all  English  words  ending 
in  ess  and  ness,  as,  caress,  happiness,  &c., 
has  been  unknown.  But  here  the  reader, 
as  he  has  not  yet  seen  how  we  are  to 
discover  in  words  their  own  definitions, 
may  say,  that  though  he  can  admit 
caress  and  caresse  to  be  for  cara  or  cams 
esse  (to  be  dear,)  and  finesse  to  be  for 
fin-esse  (etre  fin,)  he  cannot  so  readily 
allow  paresse  and  happiness  to  be  ac- 
counted for  after  a  similar  manner,  since 
paresse  must  hence  become  par-esset 
and  happiness,  happin-esse,  which  words 
par  and  happin  here  offer  no  meaning, 
But  a  little  farther  on,  he  will  know 
that  par  here  signifies  on  the  ground ; 
so  that  paresse  literally  means  on  the 
ground  to  be,  that  is,  to  be  lying  down, 
or  doing  nothing.  He  will  also  see, 
that  the  termination  ness  has  not  the 
ridiculous  meaning  assigned  it  by  the 
learned,  namely,  "  the  top  or  the  foot 
of  a  hill "  (I  forget  which,)  but  that 
it  literally  means  the  being  (en-esse,}  so 
that  happiness  was  first  en-esse-happy, 
(the  being  happy,  the  thing  happy,)  after 
which,  en-esse  became  contracted  to  ness, 
and  so  fell  behind  happy,  making  hap- 
piness. 

"  Here,  not  to  perplex  the  reader's 
and  my  own  mind,  by  the  considering 
of  too  many  things  at  once,  I  am  really 
obliged  to  turn  my  view  from  the  many 
important  discoveries  that  rush  upon 
mo,  all  emanating  out  of  this  little  word 
be,  or  go,  (no  matter  which  we  call  it,) 
in  order  merely  to  show  how  verbs  in 
Latin  have,  from  this  single  word, 
formed  their  endings." 

By  and  by  it  appears  that  if  we 
are  so  much  indebted  to  the  Latin  for 
their  verb  esse,  the  Latin  is  no  less 
indebted  to  us  for  our  verb  am. 

"  But  I  have  not  shown  by  what  ar- 
tifice this  past  time  (ibam)  of  eo  is 
formed.  It  is,  we  may  see,  composed  of 
two  words,  ib  and  am  ;  yet  the  latter 
word  am  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
•present  time  or  a  future  ;  as  we  may 
see  it  in  earn,  legam,  and  audiawz. 
Then  it  is  evidently  to  the  word  ib  we 
are  indebted  for  this  word  ibam  having 
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a  past  signification;  and  as  there  is 
now  no  such  Latin  word,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  ib  must  be  a  contraction, 
and  this  at  once  leads  us  upon  ibi, 
which  means,  then,  or,  at  that  time. 
Hence,  ibam  is  a  contraction  of  ibi  am, 
there  being  only  the  letter  i  omitted. 
Now,  as  am  is  evidently  a  present  time, 
and  the  same  am  we  have  in  English,  it 
means,  "  I  existence ; "  so  that  when 
ibi  is  added  to  it,  both  words  mean,  "  I 
existence  then,"  or  "  at  that  time  ;  " 
and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  men,  in 
the  beginning,  made  a  past  time.  If 
•we  now  turn  to  the  past  time  of  sum 
'(eram,  eras,  erat,  &c.)  we  shall  find  that 
the  same  method  has  been  adhered  to. 
The  am  here  is  the  am  in  ibam;  and 
now  we  have  to  look  to  the  word  er  by 
which  it  is  preceded,  in  order  to  find 
its  past  signification.  This  brings  us 
to  era,  or  as  it  is  now  written  in  Latin, 
cera ;  which,  like  ibi,  refers  also  to  a 
past  time,  meaning  that  epoch.  Then 
eram,  which  might  as  well  be  written 
ceram,  is  a  contraction  of  seraam,  there 
being,  as  before,  but  a  single  letter 
omitted,  (the  a,)  and  the  meaning  is  as 
before,  "  I  existence  then,  or  at  that 
epoch." 

Certainly  if  ever  there  was  a  man 
who  "  existenced  "  at  an  era  or  epoch, 
or  rather  who  was  himself  the  era,  Mr 
Kavanagh  may  claim  the  distinction. 

We  are  informed  by  the  printer 
that  our  space  is  nearly  out,  and  we 
must  therefore  draw  to  a  close.  We 
cannot  better  fill  up  the  limits  allowed 
us,  than  by  selecting  a  few  examples 
of  our  author's  successful  treatment  of 
etymology.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  zoological  department  of  this  sub- 
ject he  is  particularly  happy. 

"  The  third  person  plural,  etoient,  is 
a  rery  curious  word :  it  literally  means 
the  great  lives — and  there  is  for  this  a 
very  wise  reason.  When  this  word  first 
received  this  name,  persons  were  not 
referred  to,  but  the  winds  of  heaven ; 
and  hence  the  propriety  of  the  name 
great  lives  or  great  beings  ;  and  also  of 
making  this  name  signify  afterwards 
persons  or  beings  gone,  since  nothing 
can,  to  all  appearance,  be  more  gone 
than  the  winds  that  have  passed  by. 
"When  oient  means  the  great  lives,  it  is  to 
be  thus  analysed:  oi-iv-it ;  or  thus, 
ii-iv-it ;  or  thus,  iv-iv-it.  But  when 
considered  as  meaning  but  a  single  idea, 
it  may  be  indifferently  written  went  or 
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ivent.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  iyent 
is  no  other  than  vent,  the  French  of 
wind,  the  t  having  been  dropped.  Thus 
we  discover  the  origin  of  the  English 
word  went :  we  see  that  it  is  the  same 
as  vent  or  wind." 

"  As  the  French  word  souvent  means, 
when  analysed,  all  the  wind  (is-oii-vent), 
it  would  appear  that  men  in  the  begin- 
ning of  time  received  also  the  idea  of 
frequency  from  the  winds.  But  in  a 
country  rarely  visited  by  them,  this 
idea  must  have  been  borrowed  from 
some  other  natural  object.  Thus  the 
Latin  word  for  often  (scepe)  takes,  when 
analysed,  this  form,  is-ce-ip-e1,  which  lite- 
rally means,  is  the  bees.  Here  the  word 
bees  is  represented  by  ip-e,  of  which 
the  meaning  is  bee,  bee;  but  to  avoid 
the  repetition  of  the  second  bee,  a  pro- 
noun, that  is  e,  and  which  means  life  or 
being,  has  been  put  in  its  place.  When 
it  is  remarked  that  this  pronoun  might 
as  well  be  is  or  es  as  what  it  is,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  scepe  might  as  well  be 
written  scopes.  I  make  this  remark  to 
show  how  slight  the  difference  between 
apes,  the  Latin  of  bees,  and  ape  in  is- 
ape,  which  means  also  the  bees.  Now 
the  English  word  often  becomes,  when 
analysed,  en-ov-it,  of  which  the  literal 
meaning  is  the  sheep-sheep  ;  the  pronoun 
it  serving  here  as  in  the  last  instance, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  second  word  sheep ;  but  this  it 
might  as  well  be  es  or  f*.  In  Latin  the 
word  for  sheep  is  ov  is,  which  must  have 
first  been  is  ov  ;  that  is,  the  sheep  :  but 
when  the  is  fell  behind,  it  became  ovis, 
and  it  has  no  other  meaning  than  the 
one  life  (is-o-vie).  Thus  we  perceive 
that  the  winds,  bees,  and  sheep,  have,  in 
three  different  countries,  given  birth  to 
the  same  idea. 

Mr  Kavanagh  adds  in  a  foot-note 
as  to  the  word  sheep — 

"  This  is  for  she-bay ;  that  is,  the  female- 
bay,  this  animal  being  so  called  from  its 
crying  bay.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  word  sheep  (she-bay)  did  not  in  the 
beginning  apply  equally  to  both  genders, 
but  that  it  was  only  in  the  feminine. 
When  we  recollect  thatthe  b  and  the  p  are 
frequently  confounded,  it  can  be  easily 
admitted  that,  with  our  great  love  for 
contraction,  sheep  should  be  used  instead 
of  sheeb.  An  analysis  of  the  French 
word  for  sheep  (brebis)  confirms  what 
I  have  here  stated  with  regard  to  this 
animal's  being  called  after  its  bleat. 
When  analysed,  it  is  is-bre-be;  of  which 
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the  literal  meaning  is,  the  bray  bay ; 
that  is,  the  cry  bay  or  the  breath  bay, 
for  the  word  breath  (bray  the)  is  no 
other  than  the  bray  which  became  breath 
from  the  article  the  falling  behind  bray. 
And  this  again  is  confirmed  by  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  word  ble  t,  which  makes 
it-m-il-ea,  or  it  bay  il  e,  and  means, 
the  bay  it  is  ;  that  is,  it  is  the  cry  of 
the  sheep." 

"  Mons,"  says  Mr  Kavanagh,  "  is  the 
original  of  monster  in  English,  of  monstre 
in  French,  and  monstrum  in  Latin. 
Then  the  literal  meaning  of  these  words 
is — monster,  it  is  to  be  a  mountain ;  est 
er  literally  means  '  it  is  the  thing,' 
and,  of  course,  these  two  words  first 
preceded  mon,  thus,  est  er  mon  (it  is  the 
tiling  mountain.)  Monstre  is  for  mon 
estre,  this  estre  being  the  infinitive  tire, 
and  the  same  as  est  re  (it  is  the  thing.) 
Monstrum  is  more  modern  in  its  form 
t  lan  either  the  English  word  monster, 
or  the  French  word  monstre,  since  it 
has  in  its  composition  the  pronoun  um, 
besides  what  these  two  words  have. 
Then  the  Latins  had  monstre  or  monster 
before  they  had  monstrum;  and  they 
iaust  have  said  um  monstre  or  um 
monster  just  as  the  French  say  now  U 
monstre" 

"  The  word  chien  becomes  when  ana- 
lysed (and  the  explanation  of  the  alpha- 
bet will  show  how  this  happens)  ic  iv 
ien  ;  or,  as  ien  can  be  reduced  to  iv,  we 
may  say  it  is  equal  to  ic  iv  iv.  No  mat- 
"  er  which  of  these  two  forms  we  adopt, 
the  analysis  of  chien  will  be  still  the 
same,  since  both  are  expressive  of 
haste.  Ic  iv  ien  means  the  thing  come 
or  go,  or  life  life.  Thus  if  we  contract 
'•v  ien  to  one  word,  we  have  vien,  so  that 
ic  vien  will  mean  the  come;  and  this 
word  is  we  know  expressive  of  haste, 
since  venir,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  ac- 
count given  of  oient,  means  the  wind 
(ir  ven).  In  like  manner  ic  iv  iv  may 
mean  the  life  life,  which  we  know  from 
the  repetition  of  life  must  imply  quick- 
ness. And  hence  it  is  that  iv  iv  become 
when  contracted,  vive,  that  is,  be  alive. 
Now  when  we  contract  iv  ien  to  vien,  if 
we  give  to  ic  its  primitive  meaning, 
which  is  that  of  here,  we  shall,  by  al- 
lowing that  vien  in  the  beginning  went 
before  ic,  have  for  the  meaning  of  both 
words,  come  here  (vien  ic).  Hence  it 


is  we  still  hear  a  dog  called  upon  in 
English  by  Here  !  here  I  and  in  French 
by  the  word  Id  with  the  dog's  name 
attached  to  it.  The  English  word  dog 
is  also,  when  analysed,  expressive  of 
haste,  since  it  makes  id  eo  ge  or  id-o-ge, 
which  implies  the  thing  go,  or  the  go, 
go." 

We  conclude  this  brief,  and,  we 
fear,  imperfect  notice  of  so  great  a 
work,  by  suggesting  for  the  author's 
consideration,  whether,  in  a  revisal  of 
his  views,  lie  might  not  bestow  some 
attention  on  one  or  two  other  lan- 
guages than  English  and  French. 
His  attainments  in  these  seem  to  be 
of  a  superior  order,  and  he  seems  also 
to  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  Latin  rudiments.  We  do 
not  hold  that  Greek  is  essential,  but 
we  respectfully  submit  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  some 
other  older  dialects  of  Europe,  with 
which  English  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  some  connexion,  might  with 
advantage  be  attempted.  Not  that 
we  imagine  Mr  Kavanagh's  views 
would  then  be  changed  or  improved. 
The  etymologist's  eye,  "in  a  fine 
frenzy  rolling,"  may  have  intuitive 
perceptions  of  results  such  as  no 
course  of  study  could  attain.  But  still 
there  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  to  which 
we  think  it  prudent  to  pay  some  defer- 
ence, and  which  recommends  that, 
before  writing  on  a  subject,  we  should 
know  something  about  it. 

This,  however,  is  a  secondary  mat- 
ter, which  we  merely  submit  in  pass- 
ing. As  it  is,  Mr  Kavanagh  has 
taken  his  place  as  a  philologist  on 
an  elevation  which  only  a  few  can 
hope  to  attain.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  done  for  language  in  general 
what  has  hitherto  only  been  attempt- 
ed in  the  field  of  Celtic  speculation ; 
but  it  is  no  light  matter  to  have  fol- 
lowed and  outstripped  in  their  course 
the  illustrious  men  who  have  excelled 
in  that  more  limited  province.  Hence- 
forth the  name  of  Morgan  Kavanagh 
will  be  entwined  in  the  same  undying 
wreath  with  those  of  Lachlan  Mac- 
lean and  Sir  William  Betham, 
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SCRAMBLES  IN  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


A  SEQUEL  TO  HOUSE-HUNTING  IN  WALES. 


As  we  sat  in  the  state  of  mind 
which  has  become  characteristic  of 
the  gallant  Widdringtou — in  the  large 
room  at  the  Angel  inn  at  Aberga- 
renny,  wondering  when  our  pilgrimage 
among  the  hotels  would  come  to  an 
end — a  messenger  of  joyful  tidings 
made  his  appearance  in  the  person  of 
our  friendly  landlord.  He  had  just 
remembered  that  a  house  about  three 
miles  off  was  occasionally  let  —  he 
thought  it  was  unlet  at  that  moment 
— it  was  the  larger  portion  of  a  farm- 
house, originally  occupied  by  the 
'squire,  but  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
most  respectable  farmer.  We  would 
hear  no  more ;  in  ten  minutes  from 
this  communication  we  were  careering 
along  in  a  one-horse  car  to  judge  for 
ourselves  —  our  imaginations  filled 
with  the  same  celestial  visions  that 
blest  the  slumbers  of  the  friar,  in  the 
song— 

"  All  night  long  of  heaven  I  dream — 
But   that   is    fat    pullets    and    clouted 


tind  before  we  had  conjured  up  one- 
half  the  delights  of  a  residence  in  a 
real  farm-house,  we  turned  in  at  some 
iron  gates,  drove  up  a  gravelled  ave- 
nue, and  stood  at  the  door  of  a  very 
nice,  comfortable-looking  house,  that 
in  many  advertisements  would  pass 
very  well  for  u  a  quiet  and  gentle- 
manly mansion,  fit  for  a  family  of  the 
first  distinction."  The  rooms  were  of 
good  size — a  beautiful  lawn  before  the 
door — a  well- filled  garden  behind — 
fields,  hedges,  trees  all  round — and 
the  river  winding  through  brushwood 
a  few  hundred  yards  in  front.  It  did 
not  take  long  to  settle  about  terms. 
We  were  installed  the  very  next  day; 
and,  after  our  ten  days'  wanderings,  it 
was  no  little  satisfaction  to  find  once 
more 

e<  All  that  the  heart  can  dream  of  heaven 
— a  home  !  " 

Trunks  were  unpacked,  books  laid  on 
the  table,  and,  in  spite  of  the  season  of 
the  year,  a  roaring  fire  went  rushing  up 
the  chimney ;  and  as  we  looked  round, 


after  candles  were  brought  in,  and  the 
novel  skies  and  unaccustomed  earth 
shut  out,  we  could  hardly  believe  we 
had  gone  through  such  a  succession  of 
coaches  and  cars,  boats,  busses,  and 
flies — Yorks,  Westerns,  Beauforts, 
Angels,  Swans,  Lions,  and  other  beasts 
of  hospitable  inclinations — but  that 
we  had  long  been  completely  settled 
in  our  present  quarters,  while  all 
these  conveyances  and  hotels  were 
the  phantasmata  of  a  dreadful  dream. 

Even  in  the  best  furnished  houses, 
in  Aladdin's  palace  itself,  new-comers 
always  discover  some  deficiency  ;  and 
a  few  things  were  wanting  in  this  to 
complete  ourfelicity ;— but  Fate,  which 
had  frowned  from  every  sign-board 
on  us  for  a  long  time,  was  now  de- 
termined to  make  up  for  her  bad 
behavioui-j  and  at  that  moment  put 
into  our  hands  a  catalogue  of  house- 
hold goods  to  be  sold  the  very  next 
day,  a  few  miles  off,  at  Oakfield 
Lodge.  The  one-horse  car  was 
again  put  in  requisition,  and  our 
hostess — the  kindest  of  women — 
accompanied  us  to  the  sale,  and  by 
nodding  at  intervals  to  the  auctioneer, 
procured  all  the  articles  required. 

A  sale  is  always  a  melancholy 
event.  A  house  looks  so  miserable 
with  all  its  carpets  and  chairs  and 
tables  piled  in  useless  heaps — the 
beds  dismantled — and  the  rooms  filled 
with  a  staring  crowd,  handling 
every  thing,  and  passing  its  vulgar 
judgment  upon  curtains  and  drapery 
that  the  proprietor  perhaps  thought 
finer  than  those  of  a  Grecian  statue — 
on  pier-glasses  which  had  reflected 
shapes  of  love  or  beauty — on  the  po- 
lish of  mahogany  that  had  been  set  in 
a  roar  with  wit, — a  low,  mean,  savage- 
hearted  crowd,  bent  on  making  bar- 
gains, and  caring  nothing  for  the  asso- 
ciations that  make  commonest  furniture 
more  valuable  than  cedar  and  ebony. 
The  auction  on  this  occasion  lasted 
nearly  a  week  ;  and  day  after  day  the 
whole  population  of  the  neighbour- 
hood streamed  to  it  like  a  fair.  It 
was  a  handsome  house,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  rooms  spoke  audibly 
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of  taste  and  comfort.  Selling  the 
tl  ings  that  agreed  together  so  well, 
to  go  into  separate  situations — the 
library  table  to  one  town — the  library 
chairs  to  another — seemed  very  like 
selling  a  family  of  slaves  to  different 
noasters  ;  so,  after  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  dwelling,  we  betook  ourselves  in 
solitary  rumination  to  the  banks  of 
the  river.  And  a  quiet,  steady,  calm, 
respectable  kind  of  river  the  Usk  is — 
not  of  the  high  aristocratic  appear- 
ance of  the  Wye,  with  wild  outbursts 
of  youthful  petulance  softened  imme- 
diately into  grace  and  elegance — but 
a  sedate  individual,  like  a  retired  citi- 
z  3n,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  glad 
to  jog  on  as  uninterruptedly  as  he 
cm.  The  grounds  of  Oakfield  slope 
down  to  the  water — and  beautiful 
grounds  they  are — a  line  of  rich  mea- 
dows, shaded  with  stately  trees,  and 
divided  into  numerous  portions  by 
invisible  wires,  stretches  for  several 
miles  along  the  banks ;  and  the  abrupt 
elevation,  bounding  this  level  sweep 
of  grass  and  stream,  affords  an  admir- 
able site  for  two  or  three  of  the  mo- 
derate-sized and  tasteful  villas  that 
soem  the  characteristics  of  this  vici- 
nity. On  pursuing  our  way  through 
£  eld  and  fell  towards  the  suspension 
bridge  over  the  river,  we  saw,  emerging 
from  a  wood,  a  figure  that  Isaac  Wal- 
ton would  have  adopted  immediately 
for  his  son  and  heir.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  but  so  piscato- 
rially  habilimentcd  that  there  was  no 
r  lakiug  out  his  order  or  degree  from 
1  is  external  sophistications.  Round 
1  is  hat  were  twined  spare  lines  ;  on  his 
l>ack,  as  Paris's  quiver  hung  over  his 
shoulder  broad,  was  suspended  a  fish- 
1  >asket ;  an  iron  blade  of  a  foot  or  so 
i a  length  formed  the  end  of  his  rod; 
jind,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  of  the 
dsciples  of  the  gentle  Rebecca,  he 
bore  an  instrument  something  between 
{!,  Highland  claymore  and  a  reaping- 
1  took  ;  and  as  we  looked  on  his  accou- 
trements, we  thought  we  would  not 
lie  a  trout  in  such  a  neighbourhood  on 
my  consideration.  Escape  must  be 
impossible  for  every  thing  with  fins, 
from  a  thirty-pound  salmon  to  a  min- 
now. As  we  got  near  him,  he  handled 
Ids  rod  with  a  skill  and  dexterity  that 
left  the  young  waterman  far  behind 
in  the  management  of  his  oars  ;  and, 
ufter  a  whisk  or  too  in  the  upper  air, 


he  deposited  the  hook  and  line,  not 
on  the  ripple  in  the  middle  of  the  Usk, 
but  on  the  bough  of  an  elm-tree. 

"  Here's  a  mess ! "  he  said,  with  a 
half-despairing,  half-angry  look  at 
the  entanglement.  He  pulled,  and  it 
seemed  firmer  at  every  tug.  We  ap- 
proached to  render  what  aid  we  could. 

"  Here's  a  mess ! "  again  he  said. 

"  You  can  scarcely  call  it  a  kettle 
of  fish,"  was  our  sympathizing  reply; 
and  by  the  aid  of  crooked  sticks  to 
hold  the  bough  with,  and  the  warlike 
weapon,  which  cut  off  some  of  the 
branches,  the  hook  was  regained,  the 
fly  found  uninjured,  and  with  mutual 
good  wishes  we  each  took  off  his 
several  way. 

There  seems  a  good  deal  of  ama- 
teur fishing  in  this  country.  In  the 
course  of  our  walk  to  the  bridge,  we 
saw  three  or  four  individuals  flogging 
the  water  with  great  energy,  who  had 
evidently  been  fitted  out  in  Bond 
Street,  or  who  were  perhaps  taking 
out  the  value  of  the  dresses  in  which 
they  had  enacted  piscatorsat  the  fancy 
ball;  but  their  success,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  was  in  no  degree  proportioned  to 
the  completeness  of  their  preparations; 
and  we  suspect  that  people  with  less 
adornments,  and  a  much  more  scanty 
apparatus  of  flies  and  fish-baskets,  are 
the  real  discoverers  of  the  treasures 
of  the  deep  in  the  shape  of  trout  and 
sewin.  This  latter  fish,  the  sewin, 
we  may  add  in  passing,  is  a  luxury 
of  which  the  Usk  has  great  reason  to 
boast ;  for  it  is  better  than  any  thing 
we  remember  of  the  salmon  kind,  ex- 
cept the  inimitable  grilses  at  Stirling. 

On  returning  from  the  sale,  with 
the  carriage  loaded  with  our  purchases, 
we  disposed  our  new  acquisitions  in 
the  different  rooms,  and  laid  ourselves 
out  for  a  few  weeks'  enjoyment  of  the 
blest  retirement — friend  to  life's  de- 
cline— which  we  had  struggled  so  hard 
to  gain,  and  which  now  looked  so 
satisfying  in  every  point. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  compared, 
for  comfort  and  beauty,  to  a  dairy- 
farm.  Arable  lands  are  detestable ; 
and  the  windows  of  the  house  gene- 
rally look  into  a  horrible  yard,  where 
the  present  agonies  of  the  nose  are 
made  tolerable  only  by  the  hope  of 
the  rich  crop  to  come.  Here  our 
windows  looked  upon  a  sloping  green 
field,  bounded  from  the  road  by  a  good 
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thick  hedge,  at  the  distance  of  seventy 
or  eighty  yards.  Beyond  the  road 
stretched  fine  luxuriant  meadows, 
each  bordered  with  its  fence  of  noble 
elms,  down  to  the  river ;  so  that  we 
had  nothing  to  do  but  cross  the  road, 
and  wander  among  fields  and  hedge- 
rows, miles  and  miles,  either  east  or 
west — always  within  hearing  of  the 
gentle  voice  of  the  Usk,  and  often  in 
sight  of  the  long,  still  reaches  of  the 
river,  that  looked  like  beautiful  lakes, 
fringed  to  the  water  side  with  willows 
and  flowering  shrubs.  Seventeen  or 
eighteen  cows  were  our  fellow-lodgers 
at  the  farm ;  and  no  sight  is  more 
fascinating,  especially  if  you  are  fond 
of  warm  milk,  than  the  long  majestic 
march,  and  musical  invocations,  of  the 
milky  mothers,  as  they  come  home  at 
evening  from  the  pastures.  Before 
three  days  were  over,  the  names  of 
all  the  cows  were  household  words 
among  the  young  ones ;  their  very 
voices  were  distinguished  ;  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  flower  of  the  flock, 
as  to  beauty,  was  Glo'ster,  though 
some  of  us  stoutly  maintained  that 
the  whiteness  of  Handsome  entitled 
her  to  the  prize.  Then  there  were 
about  thirty  sheep;  but  with  them 
(in  spite  of  frequent  intercourse)  we 
could  only  make  out  a  general  ac- 
quaintance—for we  disbelieve  altoge- 
ther in  the  possibility  of  distinguishing 
one  of  the  flock  from  the  others.  It 
must  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  a  sheep  to  establish  an  alibi;  and 
we  are  rather  surprised  that  the  im- 
possibility of  detection  does  not 
encourage  some  of  the  bolder  of  the 
woolly- sided  heroes  to  some  desperate 
outrage.  There  could  be  no  identify- 
ing the  culprit.  But  we  saw  no 
instance  of  spirit  among  them,  except 
a  wicked  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
young  lamb  to  overthrow  authorities 
and  powers  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
it  was  successful.  Our  friend  the  far- 
mer discovered  the  presence  of  some 
insects  in  the  wool,  or  rather  in  the 
body,  of  one  of  the  yearlings.  He 
proceeded,  attended  by  us  all,  to  ex- 
tirpate this  fatal  enemy  with  his 
shears ;  and,  having  seized  the  sufferer, 
put  its  head  between  his  knees,  and 
proceeded  to  lay  bare  the  hiding-place 
of  the  devouring  grub.  By  some  un- 
lucky chance,  the  lamb  got  its  head 


loose,  pushed  forward  with  two  or 
three  tremendous  jumps,  and  the  oper- 
ator was  thrown  on  his  back,  his  feet 
in  the  air,  and  the  shears  held  help- 
lessly up  in  his  discomfited  hands.  It 
created  great  consternation  among 
the  spectators  ;  and  the  two  younger 
children,  after  looking  on  in  speech- 
less amazement,  thought,  probably, 
that  the  assailant  was  a  tiger  in 
disguise,  and  sought  safety  ignomi- 
niously  in  flight.  The  patient  — 
the  lamb,  we  mean — was  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  shears,  the  grub  ex- 
tirpated, and  the  cure,  we  believe, 
effected.  The  muscular  power  of  a 
sheep  is  tremendous  ;  and,  if  it  were 
to  get  its  head  between  the  ankles  of 
the  brazen  Achilles,  down  would  fall 
the  glory  of  Hyde  Park.  It  is  lucky 
they  have  not  found  out  the  secret  of 
their  strength,  as  they  might  take 
such  a  dangerous  attitude  as  material- 
ly to  raise  the  price  of  mutton — a 
consummation  by  no  means  to  bo 
wished. 

In  addition  to  the  cows  and  sheep, 
and  innumerable  multitudes  of  chick- 
ens and  turkeys,  the  farm  boasted  a 
goodly  array  of  horses.  These  would 
have  made  a  poor  figure  at  New- 
market, as  they  were  no  kin  to 
Godolphin  or  Eclipse — but  in  plough 
or  harrow  they  looked  respectable. 
There  was  an  old  mare,  and  her 
daughter,  and  her  daughter's  daugh- 
ter—  Grannie,  and  Polly,  and  Rose 
by  name.  There  were  also  another 
mare  and  her  foal ;  but  our  acquaint- 
ance was  confined  to  the  three  gener- 
ations—  or  rather  to  the  two — for 
Grannie  was  old  and  stupid ;  and  as 
the  farmer  sported  a  fine  old-fashioned 
strong  rough  gig,  we  occasionally 
pressed  Polly  into  the  service,  put 
two  or  three  children  on  footstools  in 
the  front,  brandished  a  whip  that  had 
done  duty  at  the  plough,  and  trotted 
off  with  the  easy  dignity  of  four  miles 
an  hour,  and  lionized  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  Amidst  bumps,  and 
thumps,  and  bursts  of  laughter  at  the 
unwieldy  turn-out,  the  excursion  was 
pleasanter  than  if  made  in  a  chariot 
and  four. 

One  day  we  started  off  to  visit 
Eagland  Castle  ;  the  distance  was 
five  or  six  miles,  the  day  beautiful, 
the  mare  in  splendid  order,  and  the- 
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whip  ornamented  with  a  new  lash. 
Disregarding  the  whinny  ings  and 
ne  ghiugs  with  which  the  family  re- 
ceived our  steed  as  we  passed  the 
field  where  they  were  all  assembled 
to  see  us  at  the  gate,  from  Grannie 
down  to  the  foal,  we  applied  the 
thong  vigorously,  and  chirruped,  and 
whistled,  and  cried  "Gee!"  and 
u  Hither !"  and  got  fairly  into  a  trot ; 
ard  an  easy  thing  it  is  to  maintain 
the  pace  after  you  have  once  got  into 
it — in  fact,  you  find  some  difficulty 
in  getting  into  a  slower  rate  ;  and  if 
by  any  chance  w^e  pulled  up  altogether 
to  see  a  view,  Polly,  who  was  no 
judge  of  the  picturesque,  was  very 
apt  to  turn  round  and  run  away 
home — if  the  word  "  run  away"  can 
bo  applied  to  a  very  determined 
walk,  with  no  regard  whatever  to 
bit  and  rein.  A  struggle  of  this 
sort  was  very  apt  to  occur  at  Llan- 
sjiintfraed  Lodge,  meaning,  we  are 
told,  in  the  original,  the  Church 
of  St  Bridget — and  a  pretty  church 
it  is.  It  is  in  a  park  of  moderate 
size,  crowning  a  gentle  elevation ;  a 
carriage- drive  leads  to  it,  nicely  gra- 
velled, for  it  is  the  approach  to  Llan- 
saintfraed  House.  The  church,  when 
ye  saw  it,  was  all  festooned  over  the 
porch  and  a  portion  of  the  walls,  with 
honeysuckle  in  full  show ;  roses  and 
other  flowers  were  planted  all  round, 
and  a  fine  solid  stone  cross  threw  its 
teautiful  shadow  over  the  graves. 
The  church  is  very  small  and  very 
old,  and  owes  a  part  of  its  good  con- 
dition to  the  good  fortune  of  having 
Lad  the  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff  for  a 
]  iarishioner.  Some  years  ago  he 
occupied  Llansaintfraed  House,  and 
rescued  the  parish  from  the  disgrace 
i  >f  a  ruinous  and  neglected  church. 
It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  every 
parish  had  its  manor  occupied  so 
well — for  a  district  with  churches  so 
.^hamefully  fallen  into  disrepair  we 
jiever  saw.  In  all  the  churchyards, 
j'or  instance,  the  piety  of  our  fore- 
fathers had  raised  a  cross  ;  and  it 
Mvrely  does  not  argue  a  man  to  be  a 
Puseyite,  if  he  thinks  highly  of  such 
an  emblem  in  such  a  place;  and  in 
every  instance,  except  this  one  of 
Llansaintfraed,  the  hand  of  the  spoiler 
liath  been  upon  it.  The  cross,  in 
overy  instance,  is  broken,  and  only  a 
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portion  of  the  broken  pillar  remain- 
ing. If  the  archdeacon  disapproves 
of  the  cross,  let  it-  be  removed  alto- 
gether ;  but  if  not,  let  it  be  repaired,, 
and  not  left  to  aifront  the  parishioners 
with  the  daily  spectacle  of  the  rate- 
payers' meanness  and  the  clergyman's 
neglect.  So,  having  managed  to  get 
Polly's  head  round  again — for  she 
had  availed  herself  of  our  pause  to 
whisk  homeward — we  proceed  on  our 
way  to  Ragland.  Welsh  precisians, 
we  perceive,  call  it  Rhaglan — and 
probably  attach  a  nobler  meaning  to 
the  name  than  can  be  forced  out  of 
the  Saxon  Rag  and  Land ;  but  as 
novelists  and  historians  have  agreed 
in  calling  it  Ragland,  we  shall  keep 
to  the  old  spelling  in  spite  of  sennachie 
and  bard.  A  short  way  beyond  Llan- 
saintfraed is  the  handsome  gate  and 
beautiful  park  of  Clytha;  the  gate 
surmounted  by  a  magnificent  and 
highly  ornamented  Gothic  arch,  and 
the  mansion-house  pure  Grecian — an 
allegory,  perhaps,  of  the  gradual  civi- 
lization of  mankind,  or  the  process 
by  which  chivalrous  knights  are- 
turned  into  Christian  gentlemen.  The 
house  is  modern,  and  even  the  arch 
without  much  pretension  to  antiquity; 
but  the  family  stretching  far  back  into 
the  gloom  of  ages,  and  lineal  ances- 
tors of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs. 
Since  the  Deluge,  however,  they  have 
restricted  themselves  to  this  part  of 
Monmouthshire ;  and  judging  from  the 
number  of  Joneses— which  is  the 
great  name  in  the  neighbourhood — 
there  seems  no  great  chance  of  the 
genealogical  tree  being  in  want  of 
branches.  There  is  nothing  so  strange 
in  a  new  vicinity  as  the  different 
weight  attached  to  family  names. 
We  have  known  districts  where  the 
word  Smith  itself,  even  without  the 
fictitious  dignity  of  y  in  the  middle 
and  e  at  the  end,  was  pronounced 
with  great  veneration.  Jones — else- 
where sacred  to  the  comic  muse — is 
of  as  potent  syllable — unluckily  it  has 
only  one— along  the  banks  of  the 
Usk,  as  Scott  or  Douglas  on  the  Nith 
and  Yarrow.  And  such  is  the  effect 
of  territorial  or  moral  association,  that 
we  shall  willingly  withdraw  an  objec- 
tion we  made  to  a  line  in  the  tragedy- 

of  our  late  friend  J S ,  where 

some  one,  speaking  of  the  patriot 
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pvm — to  eye  and  ear  the  most  pith- 
less and  contemptible  of  cognomens- 
says, 

"  There  is  a  sound  of  thunder  in  the 
name." 

We  have  no  doubt  there  was  a  very 
distinct  peal  of  heaven's  dread  artil- 
lery in  the  ear  of  that  bitter- hearted 
Roundhead  every  time  he  heard  the 
magic  word — Pym. 

The  family  highest  in  mere  antiqui- 
ty in  Monmouthshire,  we  are  told,  re- 
joices in  the  curious-looking  name  of 
Progers.  From  them  are  descended  the 
noble  Beauforts,  and  even  the  Joneses 
of  Clytha.  For  hundreds  of  years,  the 
Progerses  had  kept  going  down-hill ; 
estate  after  estate  had  disappeared ; 
farm  after  farm  took  to  flight;  till, 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the  blood 
of  the  Progerses  flowed  in  the  veins 
of  a  poor  gentleman  with  about  two 
hundred  a-year,  a  house  in  very  bad 
repair,  and  family  pride  that  seemed 
to  flourish  in  proportion  as  every 
thing  else  decayed.  Some  tourist,  in 
the  course  of  his  researches,  encoun- 
tered this  Monmouthshire  Marius  sit- 
ting among  the  ruins  of  his  former 
state.  The  tourist  was  of  a  genealogi- 
cal turn  of  mind,  and  the  Desdichado 
poured  forth  his  hoarded  boasts  in 
his  sympathizing  ear.  "  Out  of  this 
house,"  he  said,  pointing  mechanically 
to  the  tottering  walls  of  his  family 
mansion,  but  metaphorically  alluding 
to  the  House  of  Progers,  "  came  the 
Joneses  of  Clytha  and  Llanerth — out 
of  this  house  came  the  noble  Somer- 
sets, now  Dukes  of  Beaufort;"  and 
so  he  went  on,  relating  all  the  great 
and  powerful  names  that  had  owed 
their  origin  to  his  house.  The  tourist 
seems  also  to  have  had  some  know- 
ledge of  architecture,  for  his  answer 
to  the  catalogue  was — "  Well,  sir,  it's 
my  advice  to  you  to  come  out  of  this 
house  yourself  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
or  it  will  be  down  upon  you  some  of 
these  days  to  a  certainty." 

On  passing  Clytha,  we  enter  into  a 
territory  which  might  more  justly  be 
called  Somersetshire  than  the  county 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  The 
Dukes  of  Beaufort  seem  paramount 
wherever  you  go  ;  and  in  every  town, 
and  even  in  all  the  villages,  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  house  of  entertainment 


with  the  royal  portcullis  on  the  sign- 
post, and  the  name  of  the  Beaufort 
Arms.  The  domains  of  the  family 
must  be  larger  than  half  a  dozen 
foreign  principalities ;  and,  from  all 
we  heard,  the  conduct  of  the  present 
noble  Somerset  is  worthy  of  his  high 
position — liberal,  kind-hearted,  mag- 
nificent. One  thing  very  pleasant  to 
see  was  the  little  garden-ground  taken 
from  the  road,  and  attached  to  nice 
clean  cottages,  almost  all  the  way. 
Little  portions,  about  thirty  feet  in 
depth,  and  considerable  length,  formed 
the  wealth  and  ornament  of  the  way- 
side dwellings.  They  were  all  well 
filled  with  apple  and  other  fruit-trees, 
and  stocked  with  useful  vegetables. 
If  this  is  the  plan  of  enclosing  com- 
mons, we  wish  we  were  in  Parliament 
to  give  Lord  Worsley  our  aid  ;  for  a 
few  perches,  well  hedged  and  carefully 
kept,  are  worth  all  the  rights  of  pas- 
ture, whether  of  cows,  geese,  or  don- 
keys, that  ever  the  poor  possessed. 
Inside  of  this  fringe  of  rustic  indepen- 
dencies, snug  farm-houses  rose  up  in 
all  directions ;  but,  with  a  perverse- 
ness  which  seems  characteristic  of  the 
whole  county,  and  not  limited  to  farm- 
houses, or  even  semi-genteel  villas, 
no  sooner  does  a  man  fix  on  a  nice 
situation — a  rising  knoll  beside  a 
river — a  gentle  slope — or  beautiful 
level  green — no  sooner  does  he  rear  a 
modest,  or  perhaps  an  ornamental, 
mansion  on  the  site,  than  his  next 
care  is  to  plant  as  thick  round  it  as 
the  trees  will  stand.  Elms,  poplars, 
oaks,  and  larches,  in  a  few  years 
block  up  the  view;  and  arbutus, 
rododendrons,  and  enormous  Portugal 
laurels,  stand  as  an  impenetrable 
screen  before  every  window  ;  so  that 
a  house,  which  by  its  architecture 
ought  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  should  command  noble 
hills  and  rich  valleys,  might  as  well  be 
a  wigwam  in  an  Indian  forest.  There 
seems  a  greater  tendency  to  rheuma- 
tism than  romance  among  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and,  by  the  by,  we  observed 
on  all  the  walls  Welsh  placards  of 
Parr's  pills.  But  in  spite  of  the  large 
letters,  and  the  populousness  of  the 
towns  and  villages  where  they  were 
posted  up.  we  did  not  see  a  single 
individual  reading  the  announcements. 
Query,  can  the  Welsh  peasantry  read 
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Welsh?  or  is  their  book-learning 
limited  to  English,  and  their  native 
to  ague  left  to  its  oral  freedom,  un- 
tr;immeled  with  A,  B,  C  ?  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  fence  of  impenetrable 
troes  and  shrubs,  we  noticed  one 
pretty  little  dwelling,  newly  built,  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  village  of  Rag- 
land,  tastefully  ornamented  with  an 
immense  heap  of  compost,  which 
nearly  barricaded  the  drawing-room 
window.  The  inhabitant  must  have 
been  a  prodigious  agriculturist ;  and 
probably  preferred  the  useful,  but 
imromantic  heap,  to  any  other  object 
in  the  view.  We  gave  it  the  name  of 
Guano  Hall. 

But  where,  all  this  while,  is  Rag- 
Irnd  Castle,  and  when  will  the  old 
no  are  jiggle  joggle  to  the  end  of  our 
course?  All  eyes  were  kept  in  con- 
stant motion  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
towers  and  pinnacles,  of  which  we 
felt  sure  we  were  now  within  a  mile. 
Trees,  trees,  and  nothing  but  trees, 
with  sometimes  a  glimpse  of  blue  hills 
far  off,  and  wreaths  of  smoke  from 
cottages  or  farms  rising  above  the 
wilderness  of  leaves.  At  last,  on  a 
little  elevation  on  the  left  hand,  rising 
solemnly  into  the  silent  air,  we  caught 
sight  of  the  old  ruin,  with  great  pon- 
d3rous  .walls,  covered  with  ivy,  and 
the  sky  seen  through  the  open  arches 
of  its  immense  windows.  A  beautiful 
mass  of  building,  with  such  rents  and 
fUsures  in  it,  that  you  wondered  whe- 
ther it  was  ever  entire  ;  and  the  walls 
so  thick  and  massive  that  you  won- 
dered again  how  it  ever  fell  into  de- 
cay. We  hobbled  into  the  village, 
keeping  the  castle  in  view  the  whole 
t:me,  got  good  quarters  for  the  mare 
at  the  first  hostel  we  encountered,, 
and  proceeded  up  a  country  lane  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  among  the  ruins. 
The  entrance  is  very  fine,  and  might 
give  rise  to  grand  historic  emotions 
in  people  fond  of  the  feudal  and  sub- 
l:me;  but  in  our  instance  such  a  train 
of  thought  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble, for  just  inside  of  the  majestic  por- 
tal sat  an  old  harper  thrumming  away 
«t  the  pathetic  melody  of  Jenny  Jones, 
lie  might  as  well  have  played  Jim 
( /row  at  once,  for  romance  was  put  to 
i'ight,  and  we  speedily  got  as  far  as 
we  could  from  the  descendant  of  Ta- 
lissin.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  has 


fitted  up  the  ruins  in  a  way  that  would 
have  gratified  the  heart  of  Mrs  Rad- 
cliffe.  Winding  stairs  lead,  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  from  tower  to 
tower,  and  the  dim  corridors  and  diz- 
zying bartizans  are  made  safe  to  the 
most  timid  of  Cockneys  by  stout  wood- 
en banisters,  that  enable  you  to  stand 
as  securely  on  a  crumbling  battlement 
as  on  the  top  of  Salisbury  plain.  We 
saw  the  courts  and  quadrangles,  ad- 
mired the  splendid  windows,  and  only 
wondered  at  the  lowness  of  the  ceil- 
ings of  some  of  the  principal  rooms, 
as  from  floor  to  floor  could  not  have 
been  more  than  seven  feet  and  a  half. 
There  were  fountain  courts  without  a 
fountain ;  and  chapel-yards  with  no 
chapel ;  why  should  we  speak  of 
kitchens,  conjuring  up  visions  of  roast- 
ed oxen,  and  butteries  suggestive  of 
hogsheads  of  home-brewed  ale,  when 
fire-places  are  now  choked  up,  and 
nothing  is  left  of  the  buttery  but  a 
pile  of  broken  stones?  At  first,  on 
going  in,  we  dilated  on  the  grand 
things  we  should  do  in  the  way  of 
restoration  if  we  were  the  lord  of  the 
castle.  First,  we  would  fit  it  up  ex- 
actly as  it  was  in  the  brave  days  of 
old :  we  should  have  new  floors  put 
in  the  audience-chamber;  aroof  on  the 
great  diuing-hall ;  a  stately  dais  at 
the  upper  end,  and  get  it  from  the 
hands  of  Pugin — the  identical  castlo 
of  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  But,  on 
closer  inspection,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  natural  condition  of 
such  buildings  is  that  of  interesting 
remains.  The  rooms  are  low,  the 
passages  are  dark,  the  bed-rooms  dog- 
kennels,  the  stairs  ladders,  the  court- 
yards damp,  the  windows  all  turned 
the  wrong  way,  and,  in  short,  the 
sixteenth  century  an  excellent  trim- 
mer of  popes  and  conqueror  of  arma- 
das, but  a  very  bad  architect. 

In  one  of  the  court-yards  was  a 
flock  of  sheep  nibbling  at  the  grass 
that  had  been  trodden  by  the  great 
marquis,  as  he  walked  down  after  his 
noble  defence,  to  deliver  his  sword  to 
the  Parliamentarian  Fairfax.  Has 
Cattermole  or  Charles  Landseer 
never  thought  of  the  brave  old  cava- 
lier, at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  sur- 
rendering his  ancestral  home, — sur- 
rounded by  his  sorrowing  garrison, 
and  bearing  himself  with  the  true  dig- 
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nity  of  a  heroic  noble?  Let  them 
think  of  this,  and  send  us  a  proof 
print. 

Leader  of  the  sheep  was  the  most 
beautiful  ram  that  ever  was  seen 
since  Aries  was  made  a  star.  All 
our  common-place  muttons  at  home 
sank  into  insignificance  at  once.  The 
children  patted  it,  and  fed  it,  and 
kissed  it, — and  to  all  their  endear- 
ments it  answered  in  the  most  be- 
witching manner.  It  followed  them 
like  a  dog,  and  rubbed  its  head 
against  them,  and  it  was  soon  veiy 
evident  that  the  greatest  beauty  of 
Ragland  Castle,  in  certain  eyes,  was 
thickly  cased  in  wool.  The  ancient 
gardener  told  us  it  had  once  taken 
such  a  fancy  to  one  of  the  visitors, 
that  it  had  followed  her  up  a  hundred 
and  sixty  steps  to  the  very  top  of  the 
signal  tower, — and  the  old  lady  was  so 
pleased  with  it,  she  wished  to  take  it 
home  with  her,  though  she  lived  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  off.  And  cer- 
tainly if  ever  a  pet  of  such  a  size  was 
allowable,  it  must  have  been  the 
gentle  creature  before  us.  But  all 
things  are  deceitful — gentle-looking 
rams  among  the  number, — for  on  the 
discontinuance  of  our  gifts,  he  waxed 
all  of  a  sudden  very  wroth,  and 
favoured  the  youngest  of  the  party 
with  a  butt,  that  made  her  not  know 
whether  she  was  on  her  head  or  her 
heels — which  is  an  extraordinary 
specimen  of  ignorance,  for  she  was 
exactly  half-way  between  both.  So, 
converting  our  admiration  of  the 
golden  fleece  into  a  kick,  we  raised 
the  astonished  victim  of  his  anger, 
and  after  a  delightful  stroll  got  into 
our  gig  again,  and  in  due  time  arrived 
at  our  comfortable  home. 

We  have  head  of  people  being  a 
month  at  Cairo,  and  never  going  to 
see  the  Pyramids, — a  circumstance 
which  does  not  give  a  very  lofty 
idea  of  their  activity.  We  deter- 
mined to  show  those  stay-at-homes  a 
good  example,  and  not  remain  a 
week  in  Monmouthshire  without 
visiting  the  Wye.  Again  the  old  gig 
was  put  in  requisition;  but  on  this 
occasion  we  succeeded  in  borrowing  a 
horse  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  that 
trotted  merrily  up  and  down  hill  at  a 
reasonable  pace ;  and  away  we  started 
on  one  of  the  few  warm  days  of  this 
hyperborean  summer,  on  our  way  to 
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the  town  of  Monmouth.   Great  is  the 
enjoyment  of  passing  through  a  beau- 
tiful country  on  a  fine  clear  day  in 
June.     There  was  no  dust — the  sun 
was  not  too  hot — the  hedges  were  in 
full  leaf,  and  no   drawback  to   our 
felicity  except  a  preternatural  dread 
of    stone    heaps    by    the    roadside, 
on    the   part   of  our    steed,    which 
kept  us  on  the  alert  to  try  and  pull 
in  the  proper  direction  the  moment  he 
shied  to  the  side.    All  other  objects 
in  nature  or  art  it  passed  \vith  the 
equanimity  of  a  sage  ;  tilted  waggons 
with  the  wind  flapping  their  canvass 
coverings  with  a  sound  and  motion 
that  would  justify  a  little  tremor  in 
the    heart    of    Bucephalus  —  stage- 
coaches,  loaded  with  men  and  lug- 
gage,   rushing  down -hill   at  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  apparently  deter- 
mined to  force  their  way  over  our 
very  heads.      Against  all    these    it 
showed  the  most  unflinching  courage ; 
but  if  it  came  to  a  heap  of  stones, 
large  or  small,  broken  or  entire,  it  lost 
its  presence  of  mind  in  a  moment, 
and  would  have  jumped  for  safety 
into  the  ditch  at  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  if  not  restrained  by  a  pull  at  the 
rein,   and  a  good  cut  of  the  whip 
scientifically  applied.  Even  the  mile- 
stone was  an  object  of  great  alarm ; 
and  as  there  were  twelve  of  them  on 
the  way,  and  the  cowardly  creature 
never  by  any  chance  missed  seeing 
them,  however  deep  they  were  sunk 
in  hedges,  or  buried  in  grassy  banks, 
we  never  required  to  distinguish  the 
figures  on  the  stones,  but  calculated  the 
progress  we  made  by  the  number  of 
starts  and  struggles.    After  a  dozen 
of  these  debates,  which  created  great 
amusement  among  the  juveniles  of  the 
party,  we  arrived  at  the  clean  delight- 
ful  town  of  Monmouth — and  here  let 
us  make  amends  for  the  disparaging 
mention  of  this  place  in  our  former 
narrative  of  House-Hunting  in  Wales. 
The  weather  on  that  occasion  was  very 
bad,  and  the  inn  we  lunched  at  a  very 
poor  and  uncomfortable  one.     When 
a  person's  principal  acquaintance  with 
a  town  consists  in  his  experience  of  its 
wet  streets  and  tough  beef- steaks,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  his  impressions  are- 
not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind.    On 
the  present  occasion  we  drove  to  the 
Beaufort  Arms,  and,  in  imitation  of 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  "  we  pulled 
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at  the  bell  with  a  lordly  air."  The 
hostler  and  his  curates  rushed  zeal- 
ously from  the  further  end  of  the  yard, 
and  received  us  with  astonishing  com- 
mand of  face — not  a  grin  was  visible, 
even  the  waiters  stood  with  decorous 
solemnity,  while  child  after  child  was 
lifted  down,  and  all  out  of  one  gig. 
They  rather  looked  on  with  the  pleas- 
ed expression  we  have  seen  on  the 
countenances  of  a  rural  audience  when 
"Mr  Tngilby,  or  other  juggler,  produced, 
out  of  some  unaccountably  prolific 
luit,  a  stewing-pan,  a  salt-cellar,  a 
couple  of  eggs,  a  brood  of  chickens, 
and  finally  the  maternal  hen.  We 
01  dered  a  cold  dinner  to  be  put  into 
baskets,  with  a  moderate  accompani- 
ment of  bottles  and  glasses — enquired 
if  a  boat  was  to  be  had  to  take  us  up  the 
Wye — were  recommended  to  a  certain 
barge-master  of  the  name  of  Williams ; 
and,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  were 
safely  stowed  in  a  beautiful  clipper, 
thirty  feet  long,  with  only  nine  inches 
draught  of  water,  with  a  gorgeous 
morning  over  our  heads,  luxurious 
cushions  on  the  seats,  a  tug,  in  the 
shape  of  a  most  strong,  active  fellow, 
pulling  us  by  the  towing-path,  and, 
seated  at  the  helm,  the  most  civil,  the 
most  polite,  the  most  communicative, 
and  the  most  talkative  man  that  it 
ever  was  qur  fortune  to  meet.  He 
united  in  his  own  person  a  vast  mul- 
tiplicity of  trades  and  offices.  He 
was  innkeeper,  boat-builder,  boat- 
owner,  pilot,  turner,  Bristol-trader, 
wood-merchant,  coracle-maker,  fish- 
erman, historian,  and,  above  all,  a 
•warrior  of  the  most  tremendous  cour- 
age. In  all  of  these  capacities  he 
tad  no  rival ;  and  as  it  was  his  own 
boat,  his  native  town,  his  own  river, 
and  we  were  merely  his  passengers, 
lie  had  it  all  his  own  way.  He  stood 
up  in  the  excitement  of  his  discourse, 
and  talked  without  a  moment's  inter- 
mission— sometimes  to  us — sometimes 
to  a  little  boy  he  had  brought  on 
board  to  look  after  the  baskets — 
sometimes  to  the  man  on  the  to  win  g- 
]»ath — and  sometimes  to  himself;  but 
jit  all  times  there  fell  thick  and  fast 
jibout  our  ears  the  words  of  Thomas 
Williams ;  and  of  all  his  words,  Tho- 
mas Williams  was  the  hero.  As 
people  get  used  to  the  noise  of  a 
waterfall,  at  last  we  stood  the  perpe- 
t  ual  sound  without  any  inconvenience, 
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and  carried  on  quiet  conversation,  or 
sank  into  silent  admiration,  as  we 
floated  past  the  bold  cliffs,  or  soft- 
wooded  shores,  of  the  sylvan  Wye. 

For  the  first  mile  or  two  from 
Monmouth,  the  hermit  of  the  woods 
is  nothing  to  boast  of.  The  banks 
are  low  ;  the  water  sluggish  ;  and  the 
scenery  common-place.  The  beauties 
begin  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  where 
Mr  Blakemore  has  built  a  large  and 
comfortable -looking house.  On  a  high, 
conical  hill  above  the  mansion,  there 
stands  a  lofty  gazebo  of  open  iron- 
work, commanding  a  view  of  we  don't 
remember  how  many  counties ;  but 
before  our  cicerone  had  got  half-way 
into  an  account  of  each  of  them,  with 
their  capital  towns,  the  names  of  the 
present  mayors,  and  the  noble  fami- 
lies he  had  supplied  with  cricket-bats, 
we  had  passed  far  away  among  the 
noble  scenery  of  the  oak  district ;  and 
our  friend  launched  into  a  description 
of  oak  plantations  in  general — the 
value  of  oaks  per  acre — the  sum  paid 
to  Lord  George  for  his  estate,  which 
was  bought  by  government  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  last  time  the  duke  was 
in  power — 

"What  duke?" 

An  unlucky  question,  for  it  led  into 
a  disquisition  on  all  dukes,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  an  encomium  on  the 
late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  as  the  best 
soldier  that  England  had  ever  pro- 
duced. "  He  was  a  true  soldier's 
friend,  and  flogged  every  soul  that 
came  on  parade-ground  with  a  dirty 
shirt.  I  don't  think  there  was  ever 
seen  such  a  militia  regiment — there 
wos  a  sight  more  flogging  in  it  than 
the  reg'lars — so  it  was  quite  a  comfort 
to  some  fellers  that  didn't  like  it,  to 
go  into  the  line.  I  was  in  it  myself; 
but  I  liked  the  duke,  though  he  would 
have  flogged  me  as  soon  as  look  at 
me.  And  such  dinners  he  gave  us 
when  our  time  was  over — it  was 
dreadful — six  of  our  corporals  died  of 
drinking  in  one  month.  He  was  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  officer  ever  /  see. 
I  was  threatened  myself  with  a  thing 
they  call  delirium  tremens,  for  he  dined 
us  in  tents  for  a  fortnight'  at  a  time. 
It's  a  pity  the  French  never  landed ; 
we  would  have  licked  them  like  sacks. 
I  hates  a  Frenchman,  and  hope  to 
have  a  fling  at  'em  yet." 

In  the  mean  time  we  had  glided 
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further  and  further  into  the  leafy  re- 
cesses of  the  river.  Such  banks  are 
nowhere  else  to  be  seen— high  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  broken  off  in  all  man- 
ner of  fantastic  shapes  ;  sometimes  a 
great  rock  standing  up  bare,  smooth, 
and  majestic,  like  a  vast  tower  of 
some  gigantic  cathedral ;  sometimes  a 
solitary  column,  higher  and  more 
massive  than  any  of  an  architect's 
designing,  with  its  capital  ornamented 
with  self- sown  shrubs,  and  its  base 
washed  by  the  rippling  water.  Each 
of  these  called  forth  an  anecdote  from 
our  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend — 
one  was  "  the  scene  of  the  great  fight 
between  Characterus  and  the  Romans. 
The  Romans  licked  'em;  for  them 
Welsh  was  never  no  great  shakes. 
I  could  lick  any  three  ancient  Britons 
I  ever  saw  myself — and  they  knows 
it.  And,  as  to  Characterus,  he  could 
be  no  great  general,  or  he  never  would 
have  fought  on  that  side  of  the  water. 
He  should  have  come  across  to  the 
other  side,  and  he  would  have  licked 
them  Romans  to  a  certainty." 

We  thought  it  was  a  pity  Mr  Wil- 
liams, who,  in  spite  of  his  contempt 
for  the  ancient  Britons,  was  as  true  a 
Welshman  as  ever  ate  his  leek,  had 
not  been  of  the  council  of  war  of  Ca- 
ractacus — for  it  was  the  scene  of  his 
great  struggle  we  were  passing.  The 
ground  still  bears  the  name  of  Slaugh- 
ter Field,  and  was  a  fit  altar  on  which 
to  offer  the  last  victims  to  national 
freedom.  The  scenery  all  round  it 
is  of  the  noblest  character — rock  and 
wood,  and  the  mountain  chain  that 
they  hoped  had  shut  out  the  invader. 
The  river  bends  round  it,  and  enables 
you  to  keep  for  a  long  time  in  view 
the  plain  where  the  battle  was  fought, 
and  the  rude  remains  of  what  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  Roman  en- 
campment. After  an  hour  or  two 
delightfully  spent  in  gliding  under 
enormous  cliffs,  and  winding  among 
woods  of  all  hues  and  sizes,  hanging 
over  the  precipice,  and'  waving  their 
branches  almost  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  we  arrived  at  our  point  of  des- 
tination, a  high  rock  called  Simon's 
Yatt,  which  our  agreeable  companion 
described  as  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world.  On  bringing  to  at  the  landing- 
place,  we  found  we  had  nearly  a  mile 
to  walk  up  a  steep  road,  newly  escarp- 
ed on  the  side  of  the  hill ;  and  setting 
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ourselves  manfully  to  the  effort,  we 
began  our  march — Williams  insisted 
on  being  the  useful  member  of  the 
party.  He  offered,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  strength,  to  carry  the  shawls, 
to  carry  a  couple  of  children,  to  carry 
ourselves  ;  he  thought  nothing  of 
weights  ;  he  was  used  to  hard  labour ; 
he  rather  liked  some  difficult  thing  to 
do ;  and  finally,  nearly  broke  down 
under  the  burden  of  one  of  the  pro- 
vision baskets  ;  stopping  every  now 
and  then  to  rest,  and  evidently  over- 
tasked. The  day  was  very  hot— the 
soil  was  a  red  ironstone — there  was 
no  shelter  from  the  pervading  sun — 
and  the  ascent  was  on  an  inclination 
of  at  least  one  foot  in  six ;  at  last, 
however,  urged  on  by  a  desire  to  en- 
joy the  prospect — and  the  lunch — and 
also  with  a  malicious  intention,  shar- 
ed by  the  whole  party,  to  walk  our 
companion  to  death,  we  surmounted 
all  difficulties,  wound  round  a  rocky 
eminence  at  the  top,  and  suddenly 
found  ourselves  on  a  beautifully  wood- 
ed platform,  six  or  seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  river,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  most  surprising  view 
we  ever  saw.  The  river  Wye  takes 
a  sharp  turn  round  the  foot  of  this 
enormous  projection,  not  only  winding 
round  the  extremity,  but  actually 
flowing  down  on  one  side  exactly  as 
it  flowed  up  on  the  other,  leaving 
Simon's  Yatt  as  a  sort  of  wedge  in- 
serted in  its  course,  and  presents  the 
extraordinary  effect  of  the  same  river 
at  the  same  moment  running  both  north 
and  south.  The  summit  of  Simon's  Yatt 
is  not  above  fifty  feet  wide,  and  the 
descent  on  one  side  is  perpendicular, 
showing  the  river  directly  under  your 
feet,  and  on  the  other  is  nearly  preci- 
pitous, leaving  only  room,  between  its 
base  and  the  river,  for  a  most  pictu- 
resque assemblage  of  cottages  called 
the  New- Weir  village.  Directly  in 
front  is  the  rich  level  champaign,  con- 
taining the  town  of  Ross  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  Goodrich  Priory, 
and  many  other  residences,  from  the 
feudal  Castle  to  the  undated  Grange. 
On  the  horizon-line  you  recognise  Led- 
bury,  the  Malvern  hills,  and  the  whole 
outline  of  the  Black  mountains.  On  the 
right,  where  the  river  careers  along  in 
its  backward  course,  you  see  the  inter- 
minable foliage  of  the  forest  of  Dean, 
and  the  rich  valleys  of  Glo'stershire. 
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A  very  handsome  house,  about  a  mile 
down  the  river,  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. "  It's  a  reg'lar  good  billet,"  said 
Mr  Williams,  breaking  off  from  some 
otl  er  piece  of  information  with  which 
he  was  regaling  the  idle  wind,  for 
by  this  time  we  had  acquired  a  power 
of  not  hearing  a  word  he  said  ;  "  and 
iff.  a  great  shame,  the  gent  as  owns  it 
never  lives  in  it.  He  is  a  very  great 
man  in  foreign  parts ;  and  the  Pope  is 
hie  uncle.  So,  in  course,  he  always 
lives  in  France  to  be  near  his  great 
relations."  No  cross-examination 
could  shake  his  statement  of  this 
genealogical  curiosity  ;  so  we  looked 
with  increased  interest  on  the  mansion 
of  the  Pope's  nephew,  whose  principal 
merit  by  the  by,  in  Mr  Williams's 
eyes,  was,  that  he  had  once  furnished 
him  with  a  coracle.  After  gratifying 
orr  eyes  for  a  long  time  with  the  sur- 
prising prospect,  we  found  a  nice 
shady  spot  in  a  plantation  at  a  little 
distance ;  spread  shawls  and  cloaks 
upon  the  grass,  and  were  soon  engaged 
in  the  mysteries  of  cold  meat,  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  an  excellent  salad,  and 
Guinness's  porter — not  to  mention  a 
beautiful  gooseberry  tart,  and  spark- 
ling ginger-beer.  Some  feasts  have 
boen  more  splendid,  and  some  perhaps 
more  seasoned  with  eloquence  and 
wisdom — but,  as  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
fiBld  says  of  the  united  party  of  the 
Primroses  and  the  Flamboroughs, 
"  If  there  was  not  much  wit  among 
the  company,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  laughter,  and  that  did  just  as  well." 
So  we  laughed  a  good  hour  among 
tie  shady  walks  at  Simon's  Yatt — • 
managed  for  five  whole  minutes  to 
stop  our  companion's  conversation, 
I  y  filling  his  mouth  with  beef  and 
porter,  distributed  the  fragments 
among  a  hungry  and  admiring  popu- 
lition  of  young  coal-heavers  who 
looked  on — like  a  group  starting  out 
c  f  Murillo's  pictures — and  with  empty 
baskets  and  joyous  hearts,  set  off  on 
<ur  homeward  way.  We  glided  at 
<  ur  own  sweet  will  down  the  river, 
( xchanged  the  bark  for  our  plethoric 
jig,  and  in  due  course  of  time,  after 
1  welve  starts  at  the  twelve  milestones, 
:  .rrived  in  safety  at  our  home. 

By  this  time  there  were  no  symp- 
'oms  left  of  deficient  health  and 
•strength  —  the  invalid  would  have 
<lone  for  an  honorary  member  of  the 
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club  of  fat  people  recorded  in  the 
Spectator ;  and  we  looked  with  dis- 
dain on  the  level  territory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Usk,  and  longed  for  hills 
to  climb,  and  walls  to  get  over,  and 
rocks  to  overcome,  like  knights- errant 
in  search  of  adventures.  No  walk 
was  too  great  for  us.  We  thought  of 
challenging  Captain  Barclay  to  a 
match  against  time,  or  of  travelling 
through  England  as  the  Pedestrian 
Wonders.  Walker,  the  twopenny 
postman,  would  have  had  no  chance 
against  us.  So,  merely  by  way  of 
practice,  we  started  off  one  day,  with 
straw-hats  and  short  summer  frocks, 
and  every  other  accompaniment  of  a 
professed  pedestrian's  turn-out,  and 
away  we  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
churchyard  of  Llanvair  Kilgiden, 
Through  rich  fields  of  grass  we  saun- 
tered— over  stiles  we  leapt — through 
hedges  we  dashed — and  occasionally 
became  prosaic  enough  to  walk  on 
for  half  a  mile  or  so  in  a  country 
lane,  but  generally  we  preferred  tres- 
passing through  a  corn-field,  and 
losing  our  way  in  searching  for  a 
short  cut  across  a  plantation ;  and  at 
last,  after  many  hairbreadth  'scapes 
— after  being  terrified  by  the  bellow- 
ing of  a  bull,  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  sentimental  cow  giving  vent  to  her 
agitated  feelings  in  what  somebody 
calls  a  "  gentle  voice  and  low" — after 
nearly  losing  half  the  party  by  the 
faithlessness  of  a  plank  that  crossed 
a  ditch  that  swarmed  with  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  tadpoles — 
after  surpassing  these,  and  many 
other  perils,  we  at  last  got  into  the 
quiet  road  that  leads  from  Penty 
Goitre  bridge  down  to  the  church  of 
Llanvair  —  a  large,  solemn-looking 
churchyard,  ornamented  with  a  goodly 
array  of  splendid  yew-trees,  and  boast- 
ing, at  some  former  period,  a  majestic 
stone  cross,  now  of  course  defaced, 
and  the  very  square  it  stood  upon 
moss-grown  and  in  ruins.  The  church 
itself  is  a  plain  quiet  structure,  but 
the  sylvan  beauty  and  peaceful  seclu- 
sion of  the  situation  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. We  measured  the  great  yews, 
and  several  of  them  were  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  feet  in  circumference 
at  four  feet  from  the  ground.  There 
were  some  graves  enclosed  in  railings, 
and  surrounded  by  evergreens  and 
rose-trees and  the  sentiment  of  the 
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place  was  not  destroyed  by  a  few 
nibbling  sheep  that  cropped  the  short 
grass  on  the  graves  where  the  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet  slept.  Can 
the  sepulchral  muses  have  found  their 
way  to  so  remote  a  district  as  this  ? 
Have  "afflictions  sore"  and  "vain 
physicians"  obtained  a  sculptor  among 
the  headstones  of  this  out-of-the-way 
place  ?  We  made  a  survey  of  the 
inscriptions,  as  a  very  sure  guide  to 
the  state  of  education  among  the  pea- 
santry, and  are  compelled  to  confess 
that  the  schoolmaster  had  decidedly 
gone  abroad.  Even  monuments  of 
some  pretension  to  grandeur,  with 
full- cheeked  cherubs  on  the  sides,  and 
solid  stones  on  the  top,  offered  no 
better  specimens  of  spelling  and  com- 
position than  this : — 

"  Laden  with  age  my  years  they  flew — 
The  Lord  is  holy,  just,  and  trew." 

And  on  the  slab,  over  a  child  of 
three  years  old,  the  following  pithy 
observation : — 

"  If  life  and  care  could  death  pervent, 
My  days  would   not  so  soon  been 
spent." 

The  sculptor,  in  many  instances, 
(being  tired  probably  of  chiselling  the 
.same  words  over  and  over,)  had  at- 
tempted an  improvement  by  altering 
.the  arrangement  of  the  lines,  —  an 
ingenious  device  on  his  part,  and  a 
.pleasing  puzzle  to  the  spectator : — 

"  A  tender  husband  and  a  father 
dear,  a  faithful  friend  lies 
buried  hear,  he  was  true  and 
just  in  all  his  ways,  he  do 
deserve  this  worthey  praise." 

To  the  memory  of  Margaret,  wife 
of  John  Hall,  appeared  some  lines  of 
a  superior  kind,  with  which  we  never 
met  elsewhere : — 

"  You  see  around  me  richer  neighbours 

lie 
As  deep  and  still  in  this  cold  ground 

as  I; 
From  ease  and  plenty  they  were  called 

away — 
dould  I  in  lingering  sickness  wish  to 

stay? 
"When  faith  supports  the  body  worn 

with  pain, 
To  live  is  nothing  but  to  die  is  gain." 

But  as  if  to  show  that  the  muse  had 
made  a  very  flying  visit  to  the  hamlet, 


[Oct. 

and  had  left  the  mason,  on  the  next 
occasion-,  to  his  own  unassisted  genius, 
the  epitaph  on  two  other  members  of 
the  same  family  runs  thus : — 

"  When  in  the  world  we  did  remain, 
Our  latter  days  was  grief  and  pain, 
But  God  above  he  thought  it  best 
To  take  we  to  a  place  of  rest." 
What  can  it  be  that  induces  people, 
who  were  probably  as  unpoetical  as 
Audrey  in  their  lives,  to  wish  the 
ornament  of  verse  upon  their  tomb- 
stones? The  effect  must  be  almost 
ludicrous  upon  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  living  individual, 
to  hear  "  the  long  resounding  march 
and  energy  divine  "'of  heroics  and 
Alexandrines  proceeding  from  him, 
now  he  is  dead.  Philosophy  put  by 
the  epitaph- writer  in  the  mouths  of  a 
chaw-bacon — moral  reflections  on  the 
loveliness  of  virtue  in  the  mouth  of  a 
poor-law  overseer — and  noble  incite- 
ments to  follow  a  good  example  in 
the  mouth  of  the  bully  or  drunkard  of 
the  parish,  must  be  far  from  useful  to 
the  surviving  generation.  We  there- 
fore highly  approve  of  the  remarks 
of  a  sententious  gentleman  in  this 
churchyard,  who  seems  to  lay  no 
great  claim  to  extraordinary  merit 
himself,  but  favours  his  co-parish- 
ioners with  very  useful  advice  : — 

"  Farewell,  vain  world,  I've  seen  enough 

of  thee, 
And    now    am    careless    what    thou 

say'st  of  me, — 
Thy  smiles  I  court  not,  nor  thy  frowns 

I  fear ; 
My  cares  are  past ;  my  head  lies  quiet 

here — 
What  faults  thou  see'st  in  me  take 

care  to  shun — 
Look  well  at  home ;  enough  there's  to 

be  done." 

By  the  time  we  had  transferred 
these  and  other  inscriptions  to  our 
note-book,  the  party  were  refreshed 
and  ready  for  the  homeward  walk. 
We  got  over  the  same  stiles  and 
underwent  the  same  dangers  as  be- 
fore, and  happily  completed  our  voy- 
age of  discovery  to  the  beautiful 
churchyard  of  Llanvair. 

Day  after  day  saw  us  all  busy  in 
ferreting  out  fine  views  or  old  manor- 
houses — the  little  Skirrid  or  old  Llan- 
gattock.  Sometimes  we  crossed  the 
river  and  wandered  through  the  deli- 
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cious  lanes  of  Llanovcr,  or  passed 
through  Llanellen  on  our  way  to  the 
Elorenge.  As  our  courage  and  strength 
expanded,  we  tried  bolder  flights — 
spent  a  day  among  the  smoke  and 
thunder  of  the  Nantiglo  ironworks — 
v  ith  processions  of  thousands  of  men 
Lurrying  off  amidst  music,  and  shouts 
of  the  most  tremendous  loudncss,  to 
a  dinner  at  their  club.  Great,  hard- 
featured,  savage-looking  fellows  they 
were,  though  in  their  holiday  attire, 
and  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of 
t  he  Bailey  family — the  real  iron  kings 
cf  the  neighbourhood ;  and  a  sight  of 
their  grim  features  and  brawny  arms 
£ave  us  a  more  vivid  respect  for  the 
courage  of  Sir  Thomas  Philips,  who 
drove  them  back  from  the  sack  and 
massacre  of  Newport ;  and  also  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  almost  justifiable 
hardihood  of  the  worshipful  Mister 
Frost,  in  thinking  that  with  ten  or 
iwelve  thousand  souls,  made  of  fire, 
tmd  children  of  the  mine,  he  could 
upset  Old  England,  and  be  himself  the 
Jegitimate  successor  of  King  Coal. 

Another  day  we  spent  among  the 
ruins  of  Llantony  Abbey,  one  of  the 
finest  remains  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture in  the  kingdom.  The  person 
who  owns  the  ground  and  the  ruins, 
is  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  so 
at  least  he  wishes  to  be  thought ;  but 
from  the  condition  of  the  abbey,  (a 
.imall  pot-house  protruding  its  vulgar 
.-?ign  from  one  of  the  noble  entrances, 


and  a  skittle-ground  being  established 
in  the  main  aisle — desolation,  neglect, 
and  dirtiness  all  around,)  we  formed 
no  very  high  estimate  of  the  taste  or 
feeling  of  Mr  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
If  he  had  no  higher  object  than 
merely  to  keep  up  the  beauty  of  the 
building,  you  might  expect  that  he 
would  have  guarded  it  from  the  de- 
gradation of  beer,  tobacco,  and 
British  spirits.  A  man  of  a  poetical 
mind  would  have  taken  care  to  pre- 
vent such  miserable  associations  as 
are  supplied  by  a  tap  and  skittle- 
ground  ; — a  person  of  loftier  and 
purer  sentiments  would  have  shown 
more  reverence  for  the  genius  loci,  and 
would  have  remembered  that  the 
walls  were  once  vocal  with  Christian 
prayers,  and  that  what  in  other  in- 
stances would  be  only  negligence,  is 
profanation  here.  But  probably  the 
innkeeper  pays  his  rent  regularly, 
and  we  hope  will  be  made  the  inter- 
locutor in  an  imaginary  conversa- 
tion with  the  last  abbot  of  Llantony. 
The  object  we  had  in  coming  into 
Wales  was  now  entirely  gained  ;  and 
after  ten  weeks  most  happy  wander- 
ings over  hill  and  dale,  and  con- 
stantly breathing  the  clear  fresh  air 
of  Monmouthshire,  we  packed  up  bag 
and  baggage,  and  returned  to  our 
home  with  a  stock  of  health  laid  in 
for  winter  use,  which  will  keep  us 
constantly  in  mind  of  the  benefits  we 
derived  from  change  of  scene. 
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NEAPOLITAN  SKETCHES. 


GARDEN  or  THE  VILLA  REALE. 


THIS  garden — which,  during  the  win- 
ter months,  is  the  lounge  of  the  Eng- 
lish idler  at  Naples,  and  then  looks  as 
flowerless  and  dingy  as  Kensington  in 
an  east  wind — assumes  a  very  different 
appearance  in  spring.     On  the  7th  of 
May,  we,  who  had  passed  the  winter 
at  Home,  were  at  once  struck  with 
the   brilliancy  of  unusual  blossoms, 
and   the    number    of    distinguished 
vegetable  foreigners  who  lifted  their 
heads  out  of  parterres,  of  the  very  ex- 
istence  of  which  in  winter  one  is 
scarcely  conscious.     The  formal  line 
of  dipt  Ilex  that  looks  towards  the 
sea,  had  changed  its  dusky  hue  for  a 
warmer  tint;  statues  that  had  been 
doing  sentinel  all  the  winter  without 
relief,  now  seem  to  bend  delighted 
over  fragrant  flower-beds,  and  enjoy 
the  spring.      Two    high    shrubs    in 
flower  (Metresiglias)  hoist  from  oppo- 
site beds,  the  one  its  white,  the  other 
its  red  banner.  Two  of  the  Muses,  the 
Speciosa  and  Paravisogna,  or  bread- 
tree  plant,  were  raising  their  light 
spiry  trunks  out  of  a  corbeille  taller 
than  a  life- guardsman.     They  want 
no  hothouse  in  Naples  : — would  you 
shade  your  face  from  the  sun,  an 
elsewhere  exotic,  the  Brazilian  Cam- 
arotta    at  your  feet,   furnishes    yon 
with  a  screen.    The  white  flocks  of  the 
Acacia  verticillata    are  peeping    out 
from  the  ranks   of   those  small  tri- 
angular leaves,  which  are  so  singularly 
attached,  without  stalks,  by  one  of 
these  angles  to  the  stem.    Amidst 


these    pleasant    perfumes    camphor 
would  be  unwelcome,  but  there  is  the 
laurel  that  yields  it.     Fennel  has  here 
become   a  tree,   in  which,  like  the 
mustard  of  the  Gospels,  the  fowls  of  the 
air  may  lodge ;  we  are  dwarfs  beside 
it!     Three  kinds  of  the  soft,  slimy, 
Mallow  of  the  Marsh   are  here  so 
much  WOODY  and  so  tall,  that  we 
must  pick  their    flowers  on  tiptoe. 
The  flattened  disk   of  the    sky-blue 
Nana  arborea  contrasts  with  the  Be- 
tula  sanguinea,  glowing  deeply  in  the 
flower-bed   of  many  lighter- coloured 
petals ;    the     sweet-scented  African 
laurel  grows  against  the  long-leafed 
Babylonian  willow,  which  susurrates 
droopingly  over  your  head,  as  if  it 
were    u  by   the   waters   of  Babylon" 
The  fountains,  with  their  hydrophilous 
tribes,  add  to  the  charm  ;  and  many  a 
beautiful  Launaria  aquatica  had  al- 
ready buoyed  himself  up  on  his  large 
cordate  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the 
tazza,  and  was  filling  his  vegetable 
skin  with  water.    All  these  beauties 
and  peculiarities,  a  mere  scantling  of 
the  whole  of  the  Villa  Reale,  escape  the 
lounger,  and  the  nurserymaids,  and 
children,  and  those  of  either  sex  who 
have  appointments  to  keep,  or  to  look 
out  for ;   and  the  soldiers,  and  the 
police,  and  the  Neapolitan  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  the  pickpockets,  and 
others : — to     the    nurseryman    and 
botanist,  things  not  to  be  forgotten ; 
and  at  present  the  weather  is  not  too 
hot  to  interfere  with  their  enjoyment. 


SEBVI  DI  PENA. 


At  Castel  Nuovo,  a  penal  settle- 
ment of  Naples,  we  held  conversation 
with  a  man  sentenced  to  the  galleys, 
and  wearing,  accordingly,  a  yellow 
jacket ;  but  yellow  is  not  here,  as  at 
Leghorn,  the  deepest  dye.  Here,  it  is 
red  cloth  and  manacles  that  go  to- 
gether. We  asked  him  his  crime. 
44  Un  piccolo  omicidio."  "  A  small 
homicide,  provoked  by  a  dispute  for 
a  single  ducat !  I  quarrelled  with  a 
man  now  in  paradise.  I  killed  him  at 
one  stab,  but  the  devil  possessed  me 


to  give  him  another  colpo  di  coltelh 
after  he  had  fallen ;  and  as  the  judges- 
asked  me  why  I  did  this,  and  I  could 
not  perfectly  satisfy  them,  they  con- 
cluded I  was  a  sanguinary  fellow,  and 
gave  me  eighteen  years  galleys — butr 
as  you  see,  I  have  no  chains ;  nor 
ever  had — mail  wzaz'/"  and  he  ex- 
tended his  hands  in  somewhat  of  the 
attitude  of  Raphael's  Paul  before  Fes- 
tus,  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word. 
44  No !  he  was  of  a  very  different 
order  of  criminals  to  a  boatful  of 
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birroni  in  red  jackets,  all  bad  cases 
of  homicide  and  robbery!" 

*"  What  do  you  call  bad  cases?" 

"  Why,  I  call  it  a  bad  «ease  to  kill 
a  man  for  NOTHING." 

"  Well,  but  theft  to  any  amount  is 
no  so  bad  as  taking  away  life" 

';  Oh!  as  to  that,  the  police  are 
qu'le  right!  A  decent  and  a  devout 
mi  n  does  not  commit  homicides  every 
day :  but  he  that  steals  at  all,  steals 
always  !"  So  that  our  culprit  reason- 
ed, like  Paley,  on  the  tendency  of 
crimes.  It  was  his  Chapter  of  the 
Si<ver  Spoon,  with  a  new  exposition 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Galeote  !  And 
thay  pluck  men  at  Cambridge  for  not 
getting  up  their  Paley!  Our  philo- 
sophical criminal  seemed  satisfied  with 
his  lot. 

"  We  are  not  so  badly  off  after 
all:  we  walk  out  with  an  obliging 
escort,  who  let  us  do  pretty  much  as 
wa  like  ;  and  all  our  work  is  confined 
tc  sweeping  the  courts  in  front  of  the 
king's  palace.  We  are  free  of  the 
castle,  and  allowed  to  conduct  stran- 
gers over  it,  as  in  your  case.  Oh! 
ft  r  the  fellows  at  St  Stefano,  it  is  quite 
another  matter ;  as  a  part  of  their 
punishment,  they  are  compelled  to  be 
idle!" 

Our  rascal  was  allowed  a  new  coat 
once  every  eighteen  months,  with  two 


pair  of  drawers  and  as  many  shirts, 
and  a  penny  a- day  for  pocket-money ! 
These  piccoli  omicidii  at  home  do  not 
get  off  so  cheap,  but  stabbing  is 
endemic  at  Naples.  When  a  qneen 
of  Naples  brings  the  Neapolitans  a 
new  prince — great  joy  of  course  ! — all 
the  penal  settlements  except  St  Stefano 
receive  three  years'  mitigation  of  their 
sentence ;  but  the  crimes  that  consign 
to  that  island  are  senza  grazia — the 
rays  of  royal  bounty  do  not  reach 
those  dark  and  solitary  cells.  The 
St  Stefano  convicts  form  a  body  of 
three  hundred  doomed  men,  incorri- 
gible housebreakers  or  systematic 
assassins.  The  food  of  all  classes  of 
criminals  is  the  same,  whatever  the 
offence,  and  consists  of  twenty-four 
ounces  of  bread,  with  hali-a-pint 
measure  of  beans  and  some  oil — a 
basin  of  cabbage  soup,  without  meat, 
for  dinner,  and  meat  once  in  fourteen 
days :  there  are  eight  thousand  out- 
of-doors  convicts,  many  of  whom 
being  under  sentence  for  a  less  space 
than  two  years,  work  in  their  own 
clothes — which  is,  of  course,  a  con- 
siderable saving  to  government.  Al- 
though all  the  galley-slave  establish- 
ments are  full,  no  place  swarms  like 
Naples  with  so  many  meritorious 
candidates  for  the  red  and  yellow 
liveries  of  the  state. 


ST  CAKLO,  &c. 


St  Carlo  is,  as  the  guide-books  tell 
us,  "  a  very  fine  theatre."  What  we 
particularly  like,  is  the  absence  of  all 
tide-lights  round  its  boxes.  Two  hun- 
dred burners,  arranged  in  three  rows 
3 wind  a  small  chandelier,  give  just 
.  ight  enough  to  set  off  the  fine  chas- 
cened  white  and  gold,  and  the  .one 
quiet  fresco  which  embellishes  the 
ceiling.  A  pit  of  vast  size,  divided 
Into  comfortable  sittings,  six  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  an  orchestra  of  great  space, 
suited  to  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
house,  secure  a  far  less  adulterated 
playhouse  atmosphere  than  we  are 
used  to ;  and  so  exempt  from  the  ordi- 
nary inconveniences,  that  we  were  able 
to  sit  out  the  Semiramide,  even  with 
Eonzi  di  Begnis,  now  old  and  out  of 
keeping,  for  the  heroine.  Surely  she 
iiccer  should  have  been  Semiramis, 
even  in  her  palmy  day !  Actors  and 
actresses  icitl  not  know  that  words 


written  for  them,  scenery  and  dresses 
adapted  for  them,  and  attitudes 
invented  for  them,  can  never  make 
them  the  personages  mentioned  in 
the  playbill.  On  returning  home,  we 
stood  at  our  balcony  gazing  on  the 
lovely  face  of  a  true  Naples  night — a 
night  beyond  description  ! — the  whole 
vault  of  heaven  lighted  by  one  light : 
a  full  moon,  like  a  subdued  sunshine 
over  earth  and  water.  A  world  of 
light,  that  shone  on  a  world  of  dark- 
ness, tinging  the  air,  gilding  the 
mountain- tops,  and  making  the  sea 
run  like  melted  phosphorus.  And 
what  a  silence  abroad !  not  the  peril- 
ous cessation  of  sound  which  so  often, 
only  anticipates  the  storm;  nor  the 
sultry  stillness  of  an  exhausting  noon ; 
but  a  mighty  and  godlike  display, 
as  it  were,  of  the  first  full  moon  after 
creation  shining  on  an  entranced 
world ! 
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POZZUOLI. 


An  amphitheatre  is  one  of  those  few 
ruins  that  leave  no  problem  to  solve. 
Here  we  have  a  grey  antiquity  with- 
out any  mutilation  of  form,  and  merely 
spoliated  of  its  benches.  The  patron 
saint  of  Naples  was,  they  say,  im- 
prisoned here.  A  little  chapel  ascer- 
tains the  spot,  but  he  does  no  miracles 
on  this  arena.  When  we  come  to 
temples,  we  are  always  at  a  great  loss 
for  proprietors.  The  very  large  one 
here  is  called  of]  Jupiter  Serapis. 
The  remaining  columns  of  this  temple, 
whatever  it  was,  exhibit  a  very  re- 
markable appearance.  Three  pillars, 
forty- two  feet  in  height,  up  to  about 
twelve  feet  above  their  pedestals, 
have  the  surface  of  the  marble  as 
smooth  as  any  in  the  Forum;  then 
comes  a  portion  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  of 
which  the  marble  has  been  bored, 
drilled  in  all  directions,  by  that  per- 
severing bivalve  the  Lithodomus ;  the 
perforations  are  so  considerable,  and 
go  so  deep,  as  to  prove  uthe  long- 
continued  abode1'  of  these  animals 
•within  the  stone,  and  by  consequence, 
as  Mr  Lyell  observes,  "  a  long-con- 
tinued immersion  of  the  columns  in 
the  sea  at  some  period  recent,  com- 
paratively, with  that  of  its  erection." 
Indeed,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
adduced  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 


Geology  to  show,  that  all  this  ground 
was  at  a  no  very  distant  period  under 
the  sea,  like  Monte  Nuovo  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  was  thrust  out  of 
the  water  to  its  present  level.  When 
the  ground  on  which  this  temple 
stood,  collapsed,  the  bottom  part  of  its 
columns  was  protected  by  "  the  rub- 
bish of  decayed  buildings  and  strata 
of  turf;"  the  middle  or  perforated  part 
was  left  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sea  bivalves  above  alluded  to ;  and 
the  upper  part,  which  was  never  under 
the  water,  remained  smooth  and  free 
from  perforation.  But  these  columns 
not  only  prove  by  internal  evidence 
the  general  fact  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  stand  having  been  sub- 
merged— they  also  furnish  an  exact 
measure  of  the  degree  to  which  it 
sunk  ;  viz.  twenty  feet —  i.  e.  the 
height  where  these  perforations  ter- 
minate at  present.  You  can  only 
cross  the  floor  of  this  building  on 
stepping-stones ;  and  as  you  do  so, 
you  see  shoals  of  small  sea-fish  dart- 
ing about  in  the  shallow  water  which 
occupies  its  area,  into  which  the  sea 
has  been  admitted  on  purpose,  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  the  stagnant 
water  that  had  infected  this  par- 
ticular spot  with  intense  malaria. 


We  took  a  hot  bath  under  the  soi- 
disant  villa  of  Lucullus.  Steam,  sul- 
phur, and  hot  water,  may  be  had 
cheap  any  where  along  this  coast.  An 
awful  place  it  was  to  enter  naked,  and 
be  kept  in  the  dark,  stifling,  as  we 
were,  for  some  seconds  which  seemed 
minutes,  till  our  guide  returned  with 
3,  milord's  dressing- gown,  which  he 
.assured  us  had  been  hung  up  as  a 
votive  offering  for  cured  rheumatism. 
Being  candidates  ourselves  for  a  simi- 
lar benefit,  we  desired  to  be  rubbed 
down  like  milord,  till  aluminous  per- 
spiration stood  thick  upon  us,  the 
alum  being  deposited  from  the  walls 
and  atmosphere  of  the  place.  We 
•were  soon  obliged  to  beg  for  quarter. 
'The  milord,  whose  dressing-gown 
we  were  possessed  of,  was  so  bad  as 


to  be  obliged  to  be  rubbed  sitting ; 
but  so  powerful  is  the  remedy,  that 
after  fifteen  such  sittings,  he  walked 
round  the  lake  (two  miles),  and  went 
home  in  his  carriage ' '  guerito  /  "  "  Such 
baths!"  that  had  cured  he  knew  not 
how  many  persons : — 

"  Men  who'd  spent  all  upon  physician's 

fees, 
Who'd  never  slept,  nor  had  a  moment's 

ease, 
Were  now  as  roaches  sound,  and  all  as 

brisk  as  bees  /" — CRABBE. 

What  with  its  hot  water,  sulphur, 
vapour,  and  alum,  we  too  should  have 
fancied  Naples  might  have  been  com- 
paratively exempt  from  rheumatisms 
and  skin  diseases,  in  both  of  which  it 
abounds. 
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LUCRINE  AND  AvEKNUS  LAKES. 


Prom  the  sea  and  its  inlet  called 
the,  Lucrine  Lake,  we  pass  along  a 
pleasant  green  lane,  about  a  mile 
long,  which  issues  on  Avernus,  whose 
waters  we  find  both  limpid  and  clear ; 
but  are  instructed  that  two  months 
later  will  change  them  to  a  dark-red 
colour,  and  that  the  neighbourhood 
will  then  become  very  malarious 
and  unsafe.  A  piece  of  semi- 
circular wall  on  one  side  of  the 
lake,  indicates  the  whereabouts  of  a 
temple  of  Proserpine,  or  Apollo,  or 
any  god  or  goddess  you  please.  We 
wore  so  absurd  as  to  pay  a  scudo  to 
be  taken  through  a  vile  tunnel,  ac- 
companied by  two  torch-bearers,  and 
two  other  dirty  wretches,  who  often 
carry  us  pick-a-back  through  one 
black  hole  into  another,  splaslring  us 
through  dark  pools,  putting  us  down 
here  and  there  as  they  pleased,  pick- 
ing: us  up  again,  grinning  like  demons, 
and  by  dint  of  shaking  their  torches 
above,  and  disturbing  the  water  be- 
low, raising  foul  smells  enough  to  in- 
toxicate fifty  Sybils.  At  length,  half 
suffocated  by  those  classical  delights, 
we  cry  Enough  !  enough  !  and  beg  to 
b«;  put  into  our  saddles  again.  The 
Sfufa  di  Nerone,  a  little  further  on  the 
high-road,  is  another  volcanic  calida- 
rium  in  full  activity,  where  you  may 
boil  eggs  or  scald  yourself  in  a  dark 
cavern.  There  you  may  deposit  your 
iriattrass  and  yourself  in  any  one  of  a 
store  of  berths  wrought  into  that  most 
unpicturesque  tufa,  of  which  the  exte- 
rior face  constitutes  the  wholeof  the  sea 
v  lew  of  Baice.  If  ever  there  were  de- 
corations in  these  caverns,  they  are 
gone ;  but  there  probably  never  were. 
Diana,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Apollo 
all  claim  brick  tenements,  called  tem- 
ples, in  this  little  bay,  all  close  to- 
gether on  the  seaside,  and  none  hav- 
ing any  claim  at  present  either  on  the 
artist  or  the  poet. 

We  quit  the  seaside  at  this  spot,  and 
reach  the  summit  of  the  hill  above, 
where  there  is  more  torch  -  work 
snd  more  disappointment  for  those 
that  go  a  Sybil -seeking  with  the 
£ixth  book  of  Virgil  for  a  guide. 
Those  who  like  it  may  also  grope 
1  heir  way  through  Nero's  prisons,  and 
descend  into  the  Piscina  Mirabilis, 
that  vast  pilastcred  cellar  like  an 


underground  dissenting  chapel.  They 
say  the  Roman  fleet  was  supplied  with 
water  from  this  huge  tank ;  but  if 
this  had  been  the  intention  of  its  con- 
struction, why  obstruct  it  with  more 
pillars  or  supports  of  square  masonry 
than  the  roof  absolutely  required, 
without  which  incumbrances  a  reser- 
voir of  half  its  size  would  have  held 
m,ore  water, — and  for  water  it  was 
evidently  meant  ?  Ascending  the  hill 
we  see  a  man  or  two  working  away 
at  a  newly-discovered  tomb,  from 
which  he  told  us  he  had  removed 
several  skulls  in  perfect  preservation, 
even  to  the  teeth  of  both  jaws,  toge- 
ther with  some  small  sepulchral  lamps 
and  old  copper  coins.  We  dine  on 
the  summit  of  a  low  hill,  immediately 
opposite  a  cape  better  known  to  fame 
than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — the 
promontory  of  Misenum,  with  Procida 
and  Ischia  on  our  right,  and  Nisi- 
da  with  its  white  lazaretto,  and  Pu- 
teoli  (Pozzuoli,)  where  St  Paul  landed, 
on  pur  left.  We  took  to  plant  col- 
lecting after  dinner,  and  were  glad  to- 
learn  that  we  should  find  at  Puzzuoli 
a  celebrated  botanist  of  the  locality, 
who  could  declare  to  us  the  unknown 
of  all  we  should  collect.  On  our  re- 
turn, therefore,  the  man  of  science 
was  fetched  to  look  at  our  wild  nose- 
gay and  at  us.  We  show  him  a  spe- 
cimen ;  he  calls  it  by  some  outlandish 
name  ;  we  tell  him  what  we  want  is 
its  Latin  one.  It  is  Latin,  he  says, 
which  he  is  actually  speaking  !  We 
thought  not.  A  crowd  of  fishermen 
and  rustics  are  fast  collecting  around 
us ;  we  try  him  with  another  one  of 
the  grasses.  "^  Questo  e  asparago," 
cries  a  bumpkin,  unasked,  from  be- 
hind. "  Che  asparagi  ?  "  says  il  mio 
Maestro,  "  e  Pimpinella"  We  show 
him  a  Cytisus,  and  he  calls  it  a  Cam- 
panula. Seeing  that  so  great  a  differ- 
ence exists  between  our  friend  and 
Linnaeus,  we  ask  no  further  questions. 
Tench  and  eels  abound  in  Avernus, 
and  coot  and  teal  also  blunder  here 
occasionally,  as  if  to  contradict  Virgil 
and  confute  etymology — for  Avernus 
is  ato^voc  (birdless,)  and  Latinised  as 
every  one  knows.  However,  few  birds 
are  to  be  found  here.  The  Lucrine 
is  now  a  mere  salt-water  pond  of 
small  extent,  affording  the  little  sea 
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fish,  in  rough  weather,  a  sort  of  play- 
ground. No  Lucrine  oysters  now, 
though  these  dainties  are  of  excellent 
quality  at  Naples,  and  might  have 
satisfied  Montanus  himself.  As  to 
,  it  is  another  rank, 
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unwholesome,    unpicturesque   pond. 
We  walked  all  round  it,  and  havea 
right  to  say  so  ;  and,  if  we  had  done 
so  twice  after  sunset,  might  perchance 
have  had  to  say  more. 


PROCIDA. 


''''Ego  vel  Prochytam  prcepono  Sub- 
urrce"  says  Juvenal,  and  so  would  we 
if  compelled  to  live  in  that  nasty  St 
Giles's  beyond  the  Coliseum ;  but  as 
the  "  vel"  seems  strangely  misapplied — 
for  the  situation  of  Procida  must  al- 
ways have  been  delightful — the  poet's 
preference  must  be  understood  as  of 
a  dull  unlively  place,  with  few  inha- 
bitants or  resources,  to  a  dense  and 
dangerous  population.     Baise  itself  is 
not  three  miles  from  Procida ;  but  the 
Roman  Baiaa  was  thronged  with  good 
society,   and  this  little    island   was 
doubtless  then  as  unpeopled  as  it  is 
now    populous.      Procida    is    about 
three-fourths  of  an  hour's  fair  rowing 
from  Miniseolas,  on  the  Baian  side; 
but  you  may  run  your  boat  over  on  a 
fine  day  in  half  an  hour.     As  you  ap- 
proach the  houses,  you  discern  the 
not  unpicturesque  frontage  of  a  little 
fishing  town ;  but  all  is  as  revolting 
within  as  fair  without.     Something  of 
the  Greek  or  Albanese  costume  is  still 
preserved  here,  and  they  offer  to  dress 
tip  one  of  their  families  in  fall  parure 
for  our  further  satisfaction,  if  we  will 
pay  them.  The  view  from  the  leads  of  the 
fort  (under  which  the  galley-slaves  are 
confined)  is  fine  indeed !     Ischia  and 
"Vesuvius,  and  the  whole  stretch  of 
the  bay,  and  Sorrento,  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Minerva.    Procida  builds 
good  enough  trading  vessels.     We 
saw  two  in  the  harbour  of  Baise,  as 
we  rowed  back  on  a  delicious  evening 


towards  sunset ;  they  were  going  on 
a  first  voyage,  bound  for  our  London 
docks  ;— and  a  propos  of  the  London 
docks,    all    this    country  is,    as    it 
always  was,  rich  in  productive  vine- 
yards and  bad  wine.     Every  hill  once 
gave  its  own  epithet  to  wines  cele- 
brated in  longs  and  shorts  of  immortal 
celebrity,   whereas    the   land   round 
Rome  could  never  have  been  vini- 
ferous.     You  may  still  drink  Faler- 
nian,  if  so  minded,  on  its  native  seat 
of  St  Agatha.     The  wine  of  Gaurus 
has  not  deserted  Monte  Babaro,  and 
Lachryma,  though  not  classical,  has 
its  own  celebrity ;  and  the  islands  of 
Ischia  and   Procida  also  produce  a 
strong,  heating,  white  wine.  But  there 
is  not  any  wine,  from  the  Alps  to 
Messina,  to  be  compared  to  those  of 
the  Garonne,  and  the  Rhine,  or  the 
Moselle.     The  Barbarians  subdued  by 
the  Roman  legions  have  long  had  it 
all  their  own  way,  not  only  in  this,  but 
in  every  other  good  thing  except  sun- 
s/tine; but  the  vine,  growing  as  it 
grows,  suspended  as  it  is  suspended, 
and  wreathed  round  the  hills  of  Italy, 
is  still  the  plant  which  secures  the 
loudest  admiration  of  the  foreigner. 
"  The  vine  of  Italy  for  ever ! " — so  we 
join  the  chorus  of  all  travellers,  and 
say — "  till  it  lies  bruised,  bleeding, 
fermenting  in  the  vat !  then  commend 
us  to  the  Bacchus  of  lands  far  nearer 
home."    And  here,  feeling  ourselves 
called  upon  for  a  song,  we  will  sing  one. 


A  VINTAGE  SONG. 
ABRIDGED  FROM  BERANCJER. 
"  Amidst  the  Celtic  hordes  of  old 
That  gather 'd  round  his  wayworn  band, 
The  cumbrous  booty  to  behold 
Brought  from  Ausonia's  sunny  land, 
Thus  Brennus  spake — '  This  lance  of  mine 
Bears  Rome's  best  gift — Behold — the  Vine  ! 

Plant,  plant  the  Vine,  to  whose  fair  reign  belong 
The  arts  of  Peace,  and  all  the  realms  of  Song ! 
"  '  They  told  us  of  its' wondrous  juice  ; 
We  fought  to  taste  it,  and  have  Avon ! 
Now  o'er  your  hills  new  wealth  diffuse, 
And  cherish  well  the  warrior's  boon. 
Plant,  plant  the  Vine,  &c. 
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"  '  Nor  for  ourselves  alone  we  tore 
That  stern  away ;  your  ships  shall  bear 
The  freighted  joy  to  many  a  shore, 
And  spread  the  unknown  gladness  there. 
Plant,  plant  the  Vine,  &c.' 

"  He  ended,  and  in  face  of  all, 
While  deep  in  earth  he  strikes  the  lance 
And  plants  the  shoot — unconscious  Gaul 
Prepares  the  world's  vast  vineyard — France  !  "  * 

THE  PALACE  OF  CASEBTA. 

About  thirteen  miles  from  Na-  mand  four  spacious  courts,  and  the 
j'les  is  one  of  the  finest  kingly  re-  simple  construction  of  this  gigantic 
sidences  in  Europe — so  say  all  the  edifice  stands  unveiled.  You  now 
^Hide-books,  and  they  are  right,  begin  your  journey  through  vast,  lofty, 
Vanvitelli  is  the  very  Michael  Angelo  magnificently  marbled,  and  very  iH- 
of  palace-rearing !  Its  shape  is  a  furnished  apartments,  of  which,  before 
parallelogram  approaching  toasquare.  you  have  completed  the  half  circuit  of 
Counting  mezzanines,  it  has  six  sto-  a  single  floor,  you  are  heartily  tired, 
ries  besides  the  attics  ;  and  is  pierced  for,  beyond  the  architecture,  there  is 
with  no  less  than  1700  windows.  Its  nothing  to  see.  The  commonest  bro- 
ttair,  the  very  perfection  of  that  sort  ker's  shop  would  furnish  better  pic- 
<-f  construction,  is  vast  in  all  its  tures.  Boar-hunts  of  course,  to  repre- 
(•imensions,  and  so  very  easy,  that  sent  how  Neapolitan  kings  kill  boars 
.you  look  down  from  its  summit  ad-  at  Portici,  and  shoot  wild-ducks  on 
miring,  with  untried  lungs,  the  enor-  the  Lago  dl  Fusina.  There  is  also  an 
mous  height  you  have  reached.  It  ample  historical  fresco  on  the  ceiling 
*  tarts  .double  from  the  ground,  and  of  the  antechamber  to  the  throne- 
twenty  persons  might  ascend  either  room,  on  which  Murat  had  caused  to 
branch  abreast,  and  meet  one  another  be  represented  some  notable  charge 
{it  the  spot  where  it  begins  to  return  where  he  proved  victorious ;  but  after 
upon  itself;  so  that  the  noble  octa-  he  was  shot,  Ferdinand,  with  great 
Konal  landing  above  finds  itself  just  taste,  judgment,  and  good  feeling, 
over  the  starting-place  below.  From  erased,  interpolated,  and  altered  the 
this  post  four  large  windows  com-  picture  into  a  harmless  battle  of  Tro- 


*  The  poets  are  a  little  at  variance,  and  do  not  all  celebrate  the  same  wine — 
(  as  some  of  us  like  Port,  and  some  Madeira) — some,  doubtless,  dealt  with  better 
•wine-merchants  than  others.  Poets  have  the  privilege  of  celebrating  plain  women, 
and  wine  that  nobody  else  can  drink.  Redi  talks  of  Monte  Fiascone  and  Monte 
Pulciano — both  raisin  wines  to  English  or  French  stomachs.  Florence  had  no 
:  ame  in  those  days,  and  now  makes  by  far  the  best  wine  in  Italy — give  us  good 
Cthianti,  and  none  of  your  Aleatico  or  Vino  Santo.  At  Rome,  there  is  not  a  flask 
>f  any  thing  fit  to  drink ;  and  we  recollect  when  bad  Spanish  wine  was  brought  up 
he  Tiber  to  meet  the  deficiency.  Orvieto  is  far  from  wholesome ;  yet,  in  Juve- 
nal's time,  Albano  furnished  a  wine  of  superlative  quality. 

"  Albani  veteris  pretiosa  senectus ; " 

he  same  passage  denouncing  Falernian  by  the  epithet  of  acris — a  wine,  he  says, 
o  make  faces  at.  Again,  Cuma&nA  Gaurus — the  privilege  of  drinking  those  wines 
,vas  for  the  rich  only — are  now  the  common  drink  of  the  peasants  who  cultivate 
:hem. 

"  Te  Trifolinus  ager  fecundis  vilnbus  implet, 
Suspectumquc  jugum  Cumis,  et  Gaurus  inanis." 

The  vinwn" Setinum,  wine  fit  for  patriots  to  drink  "  on  the  birthdays  of  Brutus 
ind  Cassius,"  was  never  heard  of  by  a  subject  of  the  Pope,  nor  would  be  worth 
ibove  a  paul  a  flask.  But  the  day  is  far  off  when  Italy  will  quaff  a  generous 
joblet  on  any  such  solemnity,  or  pour  out  a  cup 

"  Quale  coronati  Thrasca,  Helmdiusque  bibebant, 
Brut   £  urn  et  Ct  «*  naialibus." 
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jans  against  Greeks,  or  some  such 
thing !    The  palace  has  two  theatres 
and  a  chapel ;  and  you  must  change 
your   conductor    four    times   if  you 
would  be  led  through  the  whole.    For 
this  enormous  edifice  boasts  of  only 
twelve  servants,  at  eleven  dollars  a- 
month  from  the  privy  purse.     Ca- 
serta,    which,    even   in    its    present 
imperfect  state,  has   cost  7,000,000 
scudi,  is  raised  amidst  a  swarm  of 
paupers,  who  are  permitted  to  besiege 
the  stranger,  and  impede  his  progress, 
with  an  importunity  such  as  could  be 
shown  by  none  but  men  on  the  eve 
of  famishing.     We  never  saw  such  a 
population  of  beggars  as  those  which 
infest  the  walls  of  this  most  sumptu- 
ous palace  and  its  park — but  the  park 
is  a  park  indeed  !  It  may  have  some- 
thing of  the  formality  of  Versailles 
or  Chantilly  ;  but  its  leading  features 
are  essentially  English  ;  its  thickets 
and  copses  abound  in  hares  and  phea- 
sants.    .The  ilex  attains  twice   the 
height  we  remember  to  have  seen  it 
reach  elsewhere.      Its  islands    and 
fishponds,   its    kitchen    and  flower- 
gardens,  put  one  in  mind  of  a  first- 
rate  English  country-seat.    The  or- 
namental water    is   fetched,   by  an 
aqueduct  worthy  of  old  Rome,  from 
mountains  seven  miles  off,  first  emp- 
tying its  whole  charge  over  a  high 
ledge  of  rock,    making  a  waterfall 
(which  you  see  from  the  drawing- room 
•window)  over  a  series  of  steps  and 
terraces,  which  get  wider  as  they  get 
lower,  till  they  terminate  in  a  superb 
basin  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  palace,  where  the  water  makes 
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its  last  bound,  and  forms  a  broad  lake 
fit  for  Diana  and  her  nymphs,  amidst 
woods  fit  for  Action  and  his  dogs. 
Of  course  we  asked  to  be  conducted 
to  these  stone  terraces,  over  which 
the  dash  of  the  mountain  stream  into 
the  lake  is  effected  :  but  as  we  passed 
the  latter,  we  were  surprised  by  our 
guide   approaching  the  water,   and, 
beginning  to  whistle,  he  begs  us  to- 
observe  the  water  begins  to  be  trou- 
bled at  a  distance,  and  the  more  he 
whistles  the  more  the  commotion  in- 
creases.    Ten,  twenty,  and  in  half  a 
second  hundreds  of  immense  fish  come 
trooping  up,  and,  undeterred  by  our 
presence,  approach  as  near  as  they 
dare  to  the  surface  of  the  water  where 
he  stands  ;  they  swim  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  lash  the  water  with 
their  tails.      What  is  the  matter? 
Why !  they  come  to  be  fed  !  and  such 
is    the  ferocious  impatience  of  this 
aquatic  menagerie,   that  we  long  to 
assist  in  quelling  it ;  and  so  we  dip 
our  hand  into  the  man's  basket  of 
frogs,  and  drop  a  few  right  over  the 
swarm — and  now  the  water  is  bub- 
bling and  lathering  with  the  workings 
and  plungings  of  these  mad  fish ;  and 
so  large  are  they,  so  strong,  so  nume- 
rous, that,  all  angler  as  we  are,  we 
really  felt  unpleasantly,  nor  would  we, 
after  what  we  saw,  have  trusted  hand 
or  foot  in  the  domain  of  such  shark- 
like  rapacity.      They  consume  five 
basketsful  of  frogs  and  minnows  a-day. 
Except  that  of  the  Caserta  beggars,  we 
never  saw  any  thing  like  the  hunger 
of  the  Caserta  fish. 


THE  SILK  MANUFACTORY. 


The  silk  manufactory  at  Caserta  is 
worth  a  visit.  The  labour  is  chiefly 
accomplished  by  the  hand,  as  is  all 
labour  in  Naples.  Silk  is  wound  off 
into  skeins  by  a  mill  turned  by  the 
artificial  falls  of  the  aqueduct,  At 
one  extremity  you  see  the  unpromis- 
ing cocoons  •  at  the  other  the  most 
rare  and  beautiful  velvets  and  gros  de 
Naples.  The  locality  of  this  'manu- 
factory is  delightful,  and  the  old  queen 
preferred  its  comforts  and  cheerfulness 
to  the  solitary  grandeur  of  the  palace 
in  the  plain.  In  place  of  occupying 


and  paying  the  poor  round  his  palace 
to  make  silk  and  satins  for  his  court 
and  the  Pope,  the  present  king 
spends  his  money  in  gunpowder  and 
soldiering.  They  accuse  him  of  having 
less  compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of 
the  poor  than  even  his  father  Francis, 
or  his  grandfather  Ferdinand  of 
blessed  memory.  The  view  from  this 
spot  of  the  huge  palace  itself,  with 
Vesuvius  smoking  to  our  right,  and 
Capri  shining  before  it,  is  one  of  those 
not  to  be  forgotten. 
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THE  SNAKE-TAMER. 


Behold  the  old  snake- finder  with 
his  sack  !  u  Ola !  vecchio,  che  cosa 
avete pigliato  quest"1  oggiT"1  was  a  ques- 
tion put  from  our  one-horse  cart,  till 
then  going  at  a  great  rate  through 
the  village  of  Somma,  to  a  little  old 
man,  with  a  humpback,  a  sack,  and  a 
large  shallow  box.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  queer  costume,  had  a  wolfs  brush 
in  his  hat,  and  remarkably  tight- 
fltting  leather  leggings.  "  Tre  !  fra 
altri  iina  vipera  meschia."  "  Oh  !  oh  ! 
aspetta,"  added  we — we  must  see  the 
viper.  Upon  which  there  was  a  broad 
grin  all  round  the  circle  ;  but  the 
driver  stopped,  and  down  we  got. 
The  old  man,  seeing  our  intention  to 
be  serious,  got  a  chair  for  us  from  a 
cottage,  and  putting  his  box  on  his 
knee,  looked  knowing,  and  thus  began. 
"  Gentlemen,  you  have  all  seen 
a  viper,  basta  feroce — a  reptile  that 
every  one  runs  from  except  me, 
and  those  who  know,  as  I  do,  how  to 
humour  him.  I  have  a  viper  in  this 
box  whom  I  have  so  perfectly  tamed, 
that  he  lives  with  two  others,  and 
never  quarrels  with  them.  I  will  open 
the  box,  and,  as  you  will  see,  they 
will  all  lie  as  if  they  were  dead,  until 
I  notice  owe,  when  he  will  put  up  his 
head  that  I  may  take  him  out." 

He  opened  the  box,  where  lay  coiled, 
and  perfectly  still,  a  spotted  viper,  an 
immense  black  snake,  and  one  very 
light  and  silvery  like  an  eel. 

u  Here's  my  family,"  said  the  old 
man  ;  and  catching  the  viper  round  the 
middle,  brought  him  out,  while  the 
others  wriggled  a  little,  as  if  in  expec- 
tation of  being  caressed  in  their  turn. 
"  This  animal,  signor,  is  not  so  bad  in 
his  temper  as  you  have  been  told.  It  is 
only  when  he  is  making  love  that  he  is 
poisonous — to  all  but  his  females ; 
but  in  this,  gentlemen,  he  is  scarcely 
worse  than  many  of  yourselves,  whom 
it  is  not  safe  then  to  approach." 

u  Bravo,  bravo,  vecchaccio!  ancora ! 
Goitagain ! "  sounds  every  where  from 
the  circle  collected  round  the  old  snake- 
charmer. 

u  If  you  tread  upon  his  tail,  gentle- 
men, what  can  you  expect  but  a  bite? 
Would  not  you  bite  if  you  had  your 
tails  trodden  on  ?  " 

The  viper  now  raised  his  head,  and 


darted  it  out.  with  about  half  of  his 
body  behind  it,  at  the  crowd.  The 
two  nearest  peasants  fell  back.  The- 
viper,  missing  his  spring,  turns  round 
to  bite  the  hand  that  is  holding  him, 
but  no  sooner  touches  it,  than  off  it 
glides  from  the  horny  finger,  wriggling 
both  head  and  tail  at  a  great  rate. 

"  He  has  been  warmed  by  my  hand, 
sirs,  and  wants  to  escape  !  Ingrato  ! 
Come,  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
that  these  gentlemen  must  not  hear!" 
And  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  the 
viper  thrust  his  head  between  his  lips ; 
upon  which  the  old  man  closes  them 
and  makes  believe  to  mumble  the- 
horrid  head,  the  body  appearing  vio- 
lently convulsed,  as  if  it  really  suf- 
fered violence. 

"  He  has  lost  his  teeth,"  said  one, 
"  arid  can't  bite." 

"  Sicuro"  said  another,  and  began 
to  yawn. 

"  No,"  said  the  old  man,  "  his  teeth 
are  all  in  his  head.  You  doubt  it,  do 
you  ?  See  here,  then." 

And  catching  him  by  the  head,  and 
drawing  down  his  lower  jaw,  having 
forced  the  mouth  to  its  full  stretch,  he- 
drew  the  red  surface  of  his  upper-jaw 
smartly  over  the  back  of  his  own 
hand  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to 
bring  blood  from  six  or  seven  orifices. 
Then,  drying  the  blood  off  his  hand, 
he  returns  his  viper  to  the  box,  and: 
asks  a  baiocco  for  the  exhibition. 

"  What's  the  price  of  your  viper?  " 
ask  we. 

"  Two  carlines,  excellenza." 
"  Here,  tie  him  up  for  me  in  my 
handkerchief."  Which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  we  popped  him  into 
spirits  of  wine,  as  a  souvenir  of  Monte 
Somma,  and  of  the  old  man  whom  we 
saw  handling  him. 

u  Does  he  gain  a  livelihood  by  his 
trade  ?  "  we  enquired. 

He  teaches  people  how  to  catch 
serpents  ;  and  by  familiarizing  them 
with  the  danger,  they  work  in  greater 
comfort,  and  are  not  afraid  of  going 
over  any  part  of  Monte  Somma, 
which,  as  it  abounds  in  vipers  and 
snakes,  still  deters  the  unpractised  a 
little.  Besides,  they  like  to  see  the 
snake  caught  and  exhibited,  and 
every  body  gives  him  something." 
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A  MEDITATION. 


SOME  hidden  disappointment  clings 
To  all  of  man — to  all  his  schemes, 

And  life  has  little  fair  it  brings, 
Save  idle  dreams. 


The  peace  that  may  be  ours  to-day, 
Scarce  heed  we,  looking  for  the  morrow ; 

The  slighted  moments  steal  away, 
And  then  comes  sorrow. 

The  light  of  promise  that  may  glow 
Where  life  shines  fair  in  bud  or  bloom, 

Ere  fruit  hath  ripen'd  forth  to  show, 
Is  queneh'd  in  gloom. 

The  rapture  softest  blush  imparts, 
Dies  with  the  bloom  that  fades  away, 

And  glory  from  the  wave  departs 
At  close  of  day. 

Where  we  have  garner'd  up  our  hearts, 
And  fixed  our  earnest  love  and  trust, 

The  very  life-blood  thence  departs, 
And  all  is  dust. 


Then,  Nature,  let  us  turn  to  thee  ; 

For  in  thy  countless  changes  thou 
Still  bearest  immortality 

Upon  thy  brow. 

Thy  seasons,  in  their  endless  round 
Of  sunshine,  tempest,  calm,  or  blight, 

Yet  leave  thee  like  an  empress  crown'd 
With  jewels  bright. 

Thy  very  storms  are  life  to  thee, 
'Tis  but  a  sleep  thy  seeming  death ; 

We  see  thee  wake  in  flower  and  tree 
At  spring's  soft  breath. 

We  view  the  ruin  of  our  youth, 
Decay's  wan  trace  on  all  we  cherish ; 

But  thou,  in  thine  unfailing  truth, 
Canst  never  perish. 

J.  D. 
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ON  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

WITH  mournful  tone  I  hear  thee  say, 
"  Alas,  another  year  hath  sped !  " 

As  if  within  that  circlet  lay 
Life's  garland  dead. 

Vain  thought !  Thy  measure  is  not  Time's  ; 

Not  thus  yields  life  each  glowing  hue ; 
Fair  fruit  may  fall — the  tendril  climbs, 

And  clasps  anew. 

Time  hath  mute  landmarks  of  his  own ; 

They  are  not  such  as  man  may  raise ; 
Not  his  the  rudely  number'd  stone 

On  life's  broad  ways. 

The  record  measuring  his  speed 

Is  but  a  shadow  softer  spread — 
A  browner  leaf— a  broken  reed, 

Or  mildew  shed. 

And  if  his  footfall  crush  the  flower, 
How  sweet  the  spicy  perfume  springs ! 

His  mildew  stain  upon  the  tower 
A  glory  brings. 

Then  let  the  murmuring  voice  be  still, 
The  heart  hold  fast  its  treasure  bright ; 

The  hearth  glows  warm  when  sunbeams  chill ; 
Life  hath  no  night. 

J.  D. 


CORALI. 

SoFT-brow'd,  majestic  Corali ! 

Thou  like  a  memory  serene 
Seemest  to  me — or  melody, 

Or  moonlight  scene. 

With  thee  life  in  soft  plumage  glides, 

As  on  the  ruffled  lake  the  swan, 
Whose  downy  breast  the  struggle  hides 

That  speeds  it  on. 

In  thy  fair  presence  wakes  no  care  ; 

Harsh  discords  into  music  melt ; 
Thy  harmony  alone  is  there — 

Alone  is  felt. 

The  heart,  unsway'd  by  hope  or  dread, 

Safe  haven'd  in  a  clime  of  balm, 
Nor  chain'd  in  ice,  nor  tempest-sped, 

Lies  rock'd  in  calm. 

J.  D. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  FRANK  ABNEY  HASTINGS. 

"  Man  wrongs  and  time  avenges,  and  my  name 
May  form  a  monument  not  all  obscure." 


THE  success  of  the  Greek  insur- 
rection against  the  Turks,  is  the  event 
in  contemporary  history  concerning 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  form  a 
precise  and  correct  idea.  Causes  and 
effects  seem,  to  the  ordinary  observer, 
to  be  utterly  disproportionate.  Its 
progress  set  the  calculations  of  states- 
men at  defiance;  and  while  con- 
gresses, ambassadors,  and  protocols, 
were  attempting  to  fetter  it  in  one 
direction,  it  generally  advanced  with 
increased  speed  in  some  other,  totally 
unexpected. 

It  was  very  natural  that  the  Greeks 
should  take  up  arms  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  Turkish  oppression, 
the  moment  a  favourable  opportunity 
presented  itself;  but  certainly,  few 
foreigners  conceived  that  vthe  time 
they  selected  afforded  them  much 
chance  of  success.  Koldcotroni,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  understood  the 
internal  condition  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  rather  better  than  Metternich. 
The  unwarlike  habits  of  the  majority 
of  the  Greek  population,  contrasted 
with  the  military  feelings  of  the  Turks, 
and  with  the  numbers  and  valour  of 
the  Ottoman  armies,  rendered  their 
cause  desperate  for  some  years,  even 
in  the  opinion  of  their  most  enthusi- 
astic friends.  The  whole  progress  of 
the  Revolution  was  filled  with  ano- 
malous occurrences ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  statesman,  and  the  skill  of  the 
warrior,  were  constantly  set  at  nought 
by  events,  the  causes  of  which  have 
still  been  too  generally  overlooked 
by  the  professional  politicians  of  all 
nations  who  mix  in  the  aiFairs  of 
Greece. 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  there 
exists  much  in  the  condition  of  the 
Greek  nation,  anfl  in  the  character  of 
the  people,  which  has  been  completely 
misunderstood  by  foreigners.  Nor  do 
we  entertain  any  hope  of  seeing  the 
affairs  of  Greece  placed  on  a  better 
footing,  until  the  Greeks  themselves 
collect  and  publish  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  statistics  and 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 


Hitherto,  not  a  single  report  of  any 
value  lias  been  published  on  any 
branch  of  the  public  service ;  so  that 
the  foreign  ministers  at  Athens  are, 
from  absolute  want  of  materials,  com- 
pelled to  confine  their  active  exer- 
tions for  the  good  of  Greece  to  recom- 
mending King  Otho  to  choose  parti- 
cular individuals,  devoted  to  the 
English,  French,  or  Russian  party, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  office  of 
cabinet  ministers.  Not  even  an  army 
list  has  yet  been  published  in  Greece, 
though  the  Hellenic  kingdom  is  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  its  existence.  But 
as  the  publication  of  an  army  list 
would  put  some  restraint  on  politi- 
cal jobbing  and  ministerial  patronage, 
each  minister  leaves  it  to  be  done  by 
his  successor. 

The  fate  of  all  the  foreigners  who 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
Greek  Revolution  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Many  persons  of  high,  and  of  de- 
servedly high,  reputation  embarked 
in  the  cause,  yet  not  one  of  the  num- 
ber added  to  his  previous  fame  by  his 
exploits.  Although  the  names  of 
Byron,  Cochrane,  and  Capo  d'Istrias 
appear  in  the  annals  of  Greece,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  their  actions  in  the 
country  exercised  any  direct  influence 
on  the  course  of  events.  We  think 
we  may  safely  assert  that  they  did 
not,  and  that  these  distinguished  and 
able  men  were  all  carried  along  by 
the  current  of  events.  To  us,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  fate  of  Greece  would 
have  undergone  no  change  if  these 
great  men  had  changed  places ; — if 
Capo  d'Istrias  had  enacted  the  part  of 
lord  high  admiral,  Lord  Cochrane 
that  of  commander-in- chief  at  Mis- 
solonghi,  and  Lord  Byron,  in  his  day, 
that  of  president  of  the  Greek  repub- 
lic, things  would  have  been  little 
better  and  no  worse.  The  ambas- 
sadors with  their  treaties  and  proto- 
cols at  London,  and  the  admirals 
with  their  untoward  event  at  Navarin, 
were  almost  as  unfortunate  as  all 
other  volunteers  in  the  Greek  cause. 
The  ambassadors  were  occupied  for 
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3'cars  in  dying  to  hinder  the  Greek 
state  from  attaining  the  form  it  ulti- 
mately assumed  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
battle  of  Navarin,  Ibrahim  Pasha 
carried  away  from  the  Peloponnesus 
an  immense  number  of  Greek  prison- 
ers, in  the  very  fleet  the  allied  admi- 
rals supposed  they  had  destroyed. 

The  insignificance  of  individual 
exertions  in  this  truly  national  Revo- 
lution, has  been  equally  remarkable 
among  the  Greeks  themselves.  In- 
deed it  has  been  made  a  capital  charge 
against  them  by  strangers,  that  no 
man  of  distinguished  talent  has  arisen 
to  direct  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  worse  feature  than 
this  prominent  in  the  Greek  commu- 
nity, and  this  is  a  disposition  to  ca- 
lumniate whatever  little  merit  may 
exist.  Here  again,  however,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  remarking,  that  a 
singular  resemblance  may  be  traced 
between  the  conduct  of  the  strangers 
in  Greece,  and  the  Greeks  themselves. 
A.  vice  so  predominant  must  doubtless 
be  nourished  by  some  inherent  defect 
In  the  constitution  of  society  in  Greece, 
rather  than  in  the  characters  of  indi- 
viduals. 

If  no  Greek  has  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing a  glorious  pre-eminence  by  the 
Revolution,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
foreigners  who  have  visited  the  coun- 
try have  contrived  to  bury  there  all 
the  fame  they  brought  with  them. 
Singular  too  as  it  may  appear,  a  love 
of  quarrelling  and  a  passion  for  ca- 
[umny  have  been  found  to  be  as  de- 
cidedly characteristic  of  the  foreigners 
in  Greece,  as  of  the  natives.  The 
Philhelienes  were  notoriously  a  most 
insubordinate  body ;  the  English  in 
Greece  have  never  been  able  to  live 
together  in  amity  and  concord ;  the 
three  European  powers  who  signed  a 
treaty  to  aid  and  protect  Greece,  have 
'•arely  been  able  to  agree  on  the  means 
•  )f  carrying  their  good  intentions  into 
execution  on  a  systematic  plan.  The 
ttegency  sent  to  civilize  the  country 
during  King  Otho's  minority,  though 
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consisting  of  only  three  members,  set 
the  Greeks  an  example  of  what  the 
Litany  calls  "blindness  of  heart,  pride, 
vain-glory,  and  hypocrisy,  envy,  ha- 
tred, and  malice,  and  all  uuchari- 
tableness."  The  corps  diplomatique  has 
often  astounded  the  Greeks  by  its 
feuds  and  dissensions.  The  Bava- 
rians made  their  sojourn  in  the  coun- 
try one  prolonged  querdled'Allemande. 
Even  the  American  missionaries  at 
Athens  have  not  escaped  severe  at- 
tacks of  the  universal  epidemic,  and 
during  the  paroxysms  of  the  malady 
have  made  all  Greece  spectators  of 
their  quarrels.* 

The  single  exception  which  so  often 
occurs  to  confirm  the  general  ruler, 
exists  in  this  case  as  in  so  many 
others.  One  European  officer  render- 
ed very  important  services  to  Greece, 
and  so  conducted  himself  as  to  ac- 
quire the  respect  and  esteem  of  every 
party  in  that  singularly  factious  land. 
This  officer  was  Frank  Abney  Hast- 
ings ;  but  he  always  made  it  his  rule 
of  life  to  act,  amidst  the  license  and 
anarchy  of  society  in  Greece,  precisely 
as  he  would  have  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  act  in  similar  circumstances, 
could  they  have  occurred,  in  England. 
We  shall  now  attempt  to  erect  a 
humble  monument  to  his  memory. 
The  pages  of  Maga  have  frequently 
rescued  much  that  is  good  from  the 
shadow  of  oblivion  ;•  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, we  hope  that  a  short  account 
of  the  actions  of  the  best  of  the  Phil- 
helienes will  not  only  do  honour  to  his 
memory,  but  will  likewise  throw  some 
new  light  on  the  history  of  the  Greek 
Revolution. 

Frank  Abney  Hastings  was  the 
younger  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  Bart., 
and  his  elder  brother  Sir  Charles 
Abney  Hastings  inherited  the  baron- 
etcy. The  late  Sir  Charles  Hastings 
was  colonel  of  the  12th  foot,  and 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  Guelphic 
order;  he  possessed  a  large  fortune, 
and  he  was  well  known  for  his  singu- 


*  During  the  dissensions  of  the  Regency  and  the  corps  diplomatique,  old  Kolo- 
ootroni,  who  was  then  confined  in  the  fortress  above  the  town  of  Nauplia,  once  re- 
marked— "  These  Franks  abuse  us  for  quarrelling,  but  " — and  here  he  threw  out 
his  right  hand  with  the  fingers  wide  apart  towards  the  town  of  Nauplia  below  him, 

exclaiming,  vat,,  with  true  Greek  energy — "  they  worry  one  another  like  dogs to 

us."     Tgayovvrat  <roii>  ffxvhiot  $ict  voe,  {/.»$ 
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larity  at  Carlton  House,  and  in  the 
fashionable  circles  of  London,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  present  baronet,  Sir  Charles  Ab- 
ney  Hastings,  entered  the  army  when 
young,  but  retired  after  having  served 
some  time  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Frank  was  born  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1794,  and  was  placed  in  the 
navy  when  about  eleven  years  old. 
Hardly  six  months  after  he  became  a 
midshipman,  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  on  board  the  Nep- 
tune. An  explosion  of  powder  be- 
tween the  decks  of  the  Neptune  during 
the  action,  by  which  several  men 
were  killed  and  wounded,  early  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  service  of 
artillery  on  board  ship ;  and  the 
science  of  gunnery  became  his  favour- 
ite study.  Hastings  was  subsequently 
serving  in  the  Seahorse  when  that 
frigate  engaged  two  Turkish  men-of- 
war,  and  captured  one  of  them,  which 
proved  to  be  a  frigate  much  larger 
than  herself.  During  his  career  of 
service,  he  visited  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

After  having  served  nearly  fifteen 
years,  he  was  sent  to  the  West  In- 
dies in  command  of  the  Kangaroo,  a 
vessel  destined  for  the  surveying  ser- 
vice, carrying  out  his  commission  as 
commander.  On  arriving  in  the  har- 
bour of  Port-Royal,  in  Jamaica,  he 
was  supposed  to  have  brought  the 
Kangaroo  to  an  anchor  in  an  improper 
manner.  The  flag-captain  of  the  ad- 
miral's ship,  then  in  the  harbour,  con- 
sidered this  offence  so  extraordinary, 
that  he  took  a  still  more  extraordinary 
manner  of  expressing  his  dissatisfac- 
tion. We  cannot  give  our  readers  a 
better  idea  of  the  circumstance  than 
by  transcribing  the  words  of  a  letter 
which  Hastings,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, addressed  to  Lord  Melville,  then 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  "  He 
thought  proper  to  hail  me  in  a  voice 
that  rang  through  the  whole  of  Port- 
Royal,  saying — '  You  have  overlayed 
our  anchor — you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself — you  damned  lubber,  you 
—who  are  you?'  "  Of  course  such 
an  insult,  both  personal  and  profes- 
sional, could  never  be  overlooked. 
Hastings,  however,  feeling  the  impor- 
tance of  any  step  he  might  take  to  his 
future  reputation,  both  as  a  sailor  and 
a  gentleman,  waited  until  he  had  de- 
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livered  up  the  command  of  the  Kan- 
garoo to  the  officer  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  survey ;  and  having  received 
his  commission  as  commander,  and 
being  ready  to  return  to  England  on 
half-pay,  he  sent  a  challenge  to  the 
flag-captain  who  had  thus  insulted 
him. 

The  admiral  on  the  station  was,  by 
some  circumstance,  informed  of  this 
challenge,  and  on  his  representation 
of  the  affair  to  the  Admiralty,  Hast- 
ings was  dismissed  the  service.  We 
shall  conclude  our  mention  of  this 
most  unfortunate  business  by  quoting 
a  few  more  words  from  the  letter  of 
Hastings  to  Lord  Melville,  which  we 
have  already  alluded  to  : — "  I  have 
served  fourteen  years  under  various 
captains,  and  on  almost  all  stations. 
I  have  certainly  seen  greater  errors 
committed  before;  yet  I  never  was 
witness  to  such  language  used  to  the 
commander  of  a  British  vessel  bearing 
a  pendant."  "Your  lordship  may,  per- 
haps, find  officers  that  will  submit  to 
such  language,  but  I  do  not  envy  them 
their  dearly  purchased  rank  ;  and  God 
forbid  that  the  British  navy  should 
have  no  better  supporters  of  its  cha- 
racter than  such  spiritless  creatures." 
These  words  express  the  deep  attach- 
ment he  always  felt  to  the  service. 

"  Alas !    how    bitter    is    his    country's 

curse 

To  him  who  for  that  country  would 
expire." 

Hastings  now  found  that  all  his 
hopes  of  advancement  at  home  were 
blasted,  and,  without  any  loss  of  time, 
he  determined  to  qualify  himself  for 
foreign  service.  He  flattered  himself 
that  he  might  acquire  a  reputation 
abroad,  which  would  one  day  obtain 
for  him  the  restoration  of  his  rank  in 
the  navy  in  a  distinguished  manner. 
He  resided  in  France  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  French  language,  which,  by 
dint  of  close  application,  he  soon  spoke 
and  wrote  with  ease  and  correctness.. 

About  three  years  after  his  dismis- 
sal from  the  navy,  the  position  of  the 
Greeks  induced  him  to  believe  that 
in  Greece  he  should  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  putting  in  practice  several 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  maritime 
warfare  which  he  had  long  meditated. 
He  embarked  at  Marseilles  on  the. 
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12 th  of  March  1822,  and  arrived  at 
Hydra  on  the  3d  of  April.  Here  he 
•was  kindly  received  by  the  two 
I)] 'others  Jakomaki  and  Manoli  Tom- 
bnzis,  and  their  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  friendship. 

The  Greek  fleet  was  preparing  to 
sril  from  Hydra  to  encounter  the 
Turks,  and  Hastings  was  anxious  to 
accompany  it,  in  order  to  witness  the 
manner  in  which  the  Greeks  and 
Turks  conducted  their  naval  war- 
fare. As  it  was  necessary  for  a 
stranger  to  receive  an  authorization 
from  the  general  government  before 
embarking  in  the  fleet,  Hastings  re- 
paired to  Corinth,  which  was  then 
the  seat  of  the  executive  power.  The 
hostility  displayed  to  the  Greek  cause 
by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  lord 
h;gh  commissioner  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  had  rendered  the  British  name 
exceedingly  unpopular  at  this  time 
ic  Greece,  and  Alexander  Maurocor- 
d;itos,  (called  at  that  period  Prince 
3M  aurocordatos,)  who  was  president 
ol  the  Greek  Republic,  partook  of  the 
popular  prejudice  against  Englishmen. 

On  arriving  at  Corinth  Hastings 
met  with  a  veiy  cool  reception,  and 
spies  were  placed  to  watch  his  con- 
duct; for  though  the  president  had 
made  no  progress  in  organizing  the 
naval,  military,  or  financial  admi- 
nistration, he  had  already  established 
a  numerous  and  active  secret  police. 
F  3r  several  days  Hastings  was  unable 
tc,  obtain  an  audience  of  Maurocor- 
d  itos ;  but  an  American,  Mr  Jarvis, 
(}  fterwards  a  lieutenant-general  in 
tie  Greek  service,)  to  whom  Hastings 
h.id  given  a  passage  from  Marseilles, 
•was  received  with  great  attention. 
J  irvis,  as  well  as  Hastings,  observed 
4 '  that  the  police  was  very  severe  and 
vigilant  in  Corinth ;"  and  on  the  15th 
ol  April  he  wrote  thus : — "  I  paid  my 
respects  to  the  prince,  and  was  in- 
v  ted  to  come  in  the  evening.  I'had 
a  long  conversation  with  him,  and  he 
TV  as  particularly  kind  to  me,  and  liked 
ire  the  more,  as  he  said,  for  being  an 
American.  He  told  me  many  of  the 
b.d  actions  of  the  English,  and  plain- 
ly told  me  he  and  the  rest  took  my 
fr  end  and  companion  for  a  spy.  I 
tl  en  answered  what  was  necessary — 
approved  his  dislike  of  the  English 
aid  his  foresight,  but  showed  him 


that  he  was  in  the  wrong  in  this 
case." 

These  suspicions  being  mentioned 
to  Hastings,  he  immediately  address- 
ed a  letter  to  the  president,  demand- 
ing that  his  offer  of  serving  on  board 
the  fleet  should  be  either  definitely 
refused  or  accepted  by  the  Greek  go- 
vernment. He,  at  the  same  time, 
pointed  out  to  Maurocordatos  the 
absurdity  of  suspecting  him  as  a  spy. 
We  translate  his  own  letter,  which  is 
in  French.  "  I  am  suspected  by  your 
excellency  of  being  an  English  spy. 
Considering  the  conduct  of  the  British 
government  to  Greece,  I  expected  to 
meet  with  some  prejudice  against  the 
English  among  the  ignorant;  but  I 
own  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  this  illi- 
berality  among  men  of  rank  and  edu- 
cation. If  the  English  government 
required  a  spy  in  Greece,  it  would  not 
address  itself  to  a  person  of  my  con- 
dition. I  am  the  younger  son  of  Sir 
Charles  Hastings,  Baronet,  a  general 
in  the  army,  and  who  was  educated 
in  his  youth  with  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  governor- general  of  India  ; 
so  that  I  could  surely  find  a  more 
lucrative,  less  dangerous,  and  more 
respectable  employment  in  India  than 
that  of  a  spy  in  Greece.  I  quitted 
England  because  I  considered  the  go- 
vernment treated  me  with  injustice,  in 
arbitrarily  dismissing  me  from  the 
navy,  after  more  than  fourteen  years 
of  active  service,  for  an  affair  of  hon- 
our, while  I  was  on  half-pay."  This 
letter  obtained  for  Hastings  an  audi- 
ence of  the  president,  and  his  services- 
were  at  length  accepted. 

On  the  3d  of  May  1822,  the  Greek 
fleet  began  to  get  under  weigh  at 
Hydra,  and  Hastings  embarked  as  a 
volunteer  on  board  the  ^hemistocles, 
a  corvette  belonging  to  the  brothers 
Tombazis.  The  scene  presented  by 
the  Hydriote  ships  hauling  out  of 
harbour  was  calculated  to  depress  the 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  friend  of 
Greece.  Those  of  the  crew  who  chose 
to  come  on  board  did  so ;  the  rest  re- 
mained on  shore,  and  came  off  as  it 
suited  their  convenience.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  make  sail,  the 
men  loosed  the  sails,  but  shortly 
found  that  no  sheets  were  rove,  and 
the  bow-lines  bent  to  the  bunt- line 
cringles.  At  last  sheets  were  rove.  But 
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as  the  ships  were  getting  clear  of  the 
harbour,  a  squall  came  on ;  then  every 
man  on  board  shouted  to  take  in  sail; 
but  there  were  no  clue-lines  bent,  and 
the  men  were  obliged  to  go  out  on 
the  jib-boom  to  haul  down  the  sail 
by  hand.  The  same  thing  occurred 
with  the  topgallant  sails.  The  crews, 
however,  were  gradually  collected; 
things  assumed  some  slight  appear- 
ance of  order ;  and  after  this  sin- 
gular exhibition  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion, the  fleet  bore  up  for  Psara. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  scenes 
of  misery  Hastings  witnessed  when 
the  fleet  arrived  at  Scio,  as  the  parti- 
culars of  the  frightful  manner  in  which 
that  island  had  been  devastated  by 
the  Turks  are  generally  known.    The 
war  was  at  this  period  carried  on  with 
unexampled  barbarity,  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Turks.    As  an  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  naval  warfare 
had  been  previously  conducted  in  the 
Levant,  we  shall  quote  the  account 
given  by  an  English  sailor  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Russo- Greek  privateers 
in  1788.    The  modern  atrocities  were 
not  perpetrated  on  so  large  a  scale, 
and  the  officers  rarely  countenanced 
them,  but  still  it  would  be  too  invidi- 
ous to  cite  single  examples.    We  shall 
therefore  copy  a  short  extract  from 
Davidson's  narrative  of  a  cruise  on 
board  one  of  the  vessels  connected 
with  the  expedition  of  the  famous 
Greek  privateer  and  pirate,  Lambro. 
44  The  prize  had  on  board  eighty-five 
hands,  which  we  took  on  board  us, 
nnd  confined  in  the  hold  until  next 
day;  when  they  were  called  up  one 
by  one,  and  had  their  heads  cut  off 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  cut  off 
ducks'  heads  at  home,  and  we  then 
threw  them  overboard.    This  was  the 
iirst  time  we  were  obliged  to  take  it 
by  turns  to  put  them  to  death.    The 
English,  when  called  upon,   at  first 
.refused  it ;  but  when  the  captain  told 
them  they  were  cowards,   and  that 
he  could  not  believe  they  were  Eng- 
lishmen, they  went  and  did  the  same 
as  the  rest ;  and  afterwards  were  even 
worse  than  the  others,  for  they  always 
were  first  when  such  work  was  going 
-on.     Sometimes  we  had  three  or  four 
in  a  day  to  put  to  death  for  each 
man's  share."    Things  are  certainly 
better  than  this  in  our  times ;  but  the 
.statesmen  who  have  constituted  the 


kingdom  of  Greece  should  recollect, 
that  these  occurrences  took  place  in 
the  dominions  of  King  Otho  on  the 
21st  of  May  1789,  and  that  similar 
scenes,  though  not  on  so  extensive  a 
scale,  were  witnessed  by  Hastings  in 
the  month  of  May  1822. 

The  Greek  naval  force  at  this  period 
consisted  entirely  of  merchant  ships, 
fitted  out  at  the  private  expense  of 
their    owners.    These    vessels  were 
generally  commanded  either  by  the 
owners  or  their  near  relations,  whose 
whole  fortune  frequently  consisted  in 
the  vessel  they  were    to  lead  into 
action.   It  is  not  surprising  that  under 
such  circumstances  many  brave  men, 
who  would  willingly  have  exposed 
their  lives,  felt  some  hesitation  in  risk- 
ing their  property.    The  Greek  ships, 
previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  had  been  navigated  by 
crews  interested  in  certain  fixed  pro- 
portions in  the  profits  of  the  cargo. 
As  the  proprietor  of  the  ship,  the  cap- 
tain, and  the  sailors  formed  a  kind  of 
joint-stock  company,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  deliberating  together  on  the 
measures  to  be  adopted,  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  destination  of  the  vessel. 
The  disorder  and  want  of  discipline 
naturally  arising  from  such  habits, 
were  greatly  increased  by  the  practice 
which  was  introduced  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution,  of  always  paying 
the  sailors  their  wages  in  advance. 
In  a  fleet  so  composed  and  manned, 
Hastings  soon  perceived  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  executing  any  of  his 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  naval 
artillery.     After    fitting    locks    and 
sights  to  the  guns  in  the  Themistocles, 
and  building  up  a  furnace  for  heating 
shot  in  her  hold,  he  found  that  all  his 
arrangements  were  of  no  avail.   Some 
order  was  absolutely  necessary,  but 
he  discovered  by  experience  that  there 
was  nothing  the  Albanians  of  Hydra 
held  in  so  much  honour  as  disorder. 

The  naval  campaign  of  1822  was 
signalized  by  the  successful  attack  of 
the  Greek  fire-ships  on  the  fleet  of  the 
Capitan  Pasha  off  Scio.  Kanaris, 
who  conducted  his  vessel  with  admi- 
rable courage  and  presence  of  mind, 
set  fire  to  the  ship  bearing  the  pasha's 
flag,  which  was  completely  destroyed. 
Pepinos,  who  commanded  the  Hydriot 
fire-ship,  was  not  so  fortunate  in  his 
attack  on  the  ship  of  the  Reala  Bey. 
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His  vessel  was  disengaged,  and  though 
it  drifted  on  board  another  linc-of- 
t>attle  ship,  the  Turks  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  the  flames  in  both. 

Hastings,  having  failed  to  persuade 
the  Greeks  to  fit  out  one  or  two  gun- 
boats with  long  guns  of  large  calibre 
and  furnaces  for  heating  shot,  became 
disgusted  with  the  service  on  board 
tlic  fleet,  which  was  confined  to  send- 
ing marauding  parties  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  the  plunder  was 
oftencr  taken  from  the  poor  Greek 
villagers  than  from  their  Ottoman 
masters.  These  expeditions  were 
conducted  with  unparalleled  disorder, 
and  without  any  plan.  Before  quit- 
ting the  fleet,  Hastings  made  a  last 
attempt  to  inspire  the  councils  of  the 
admiral  with  some  of  his  own  energy. 
He  waited  on  the  celebrated  Admiral 
Miaoulis  with  a  plan  for  capturing  a 
Turkish  frigate  then  anchored  at  Te- 
nedos.  This  interview  between  these 
t\vo  remarkable  men  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  appreciation  of  their 
respective  characters  and  views  at 
this  period.  In  order  to  convey  to 
our  readers  as  vividly  as  possible  the 
impression  which  it  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Hastings,  we  shall  transcribe 
the  account  of  it  in  his  own  words. 
*•  I  proposed  to  direct  a  fire-ship  and 
three  other  vessels  upon  the  frigate, 
and,  when  near  the  enemy,  to  set  fire 
to  certain  combustibles  which  should 
throw  out  a  great  flame  ;  the  enemy 
T.'onld  naturally  conclude  they  were 
all  fire-ships.  The  vessels  were  then 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  frigate, 
fire  broadsides  double-shotted,  throw- 
ing on  board  the  enemy  at  the  same 
time  combustible  balls  which  give  a 
£reat  smoke  without  flame.  This 
would  doubtless  induce  him  to  believe 
1*0  was  on  fire,  and  give  a  most  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  boarding 
Mm.  However,  the  admiral  returned 
my  plan,  saying  only  x«Xo,  without 
Jisking  a  single  question,  or  wishing 
me  to  explain  its  details  ;  and  I  ob- 
f-crved  a  kind  of  insolent  contempt  in 
his  manner,  which  no  doubt  arose  from 
ihe  late  success  of  Kanaris.  This  in- 
terview with  the  admiral  disgusted 
^.ne.  They  place  you  in  a  position  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  render  any 
i  ervice,  and  then  they  boast  of  their 
own  superiority,  and  of  the  uselessness 
of  the  Franks  (as  they  call  us)  in 
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Turkish  warfare."  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, in  justification  of  Miaoulis,  that 
he  had  not  then  had  time  to  avail 
himself  of  the  enlarged  experience  he 
subsequently  acquired  in  his  capacity 
of  admiral  of  the  Greek  fleet.  He  was 
then  little  more  than  a  judicious  and 
courageous  captain  of  a  merchant 
brig,  just  elected  by  the  suffrage  of 
his  equals  to  lead  them.  As  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  ships  hired  by  go- 
vernment, his  attention  was  naturally 
rather  directed  to  the  destruction  than 
to  the  capture  of  the  large  Turkish 
men-of-war ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  considered  the  total  want  of  disci- 
pline among  the  Hydriotes  as  pre- 
senting insuperable  difficulties  to  the 
execution  of  the  plan,  and  as  likely  to 
render  the  Turkish  frigate,  even  if 
captured,  utterly  useless  to  the  Greeks, 
who  would  doubtless  have  allowed 
her  to  rot  in  port. 

Shortly  after  this  disagreeable  affair, 
Hastings  had  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring considerable  personal  reputa- 
tion among  the  Hydriote  sailors,  by 
saving  the  corvette  of  Tombazis  in 
circumstances  of  great  danger.  In 
pursuing  some  Turkish  sakolevas  off 
the  north  of  My  tilene,  they  ran  in  near 
Cape  Baba,  and  made  for  the  shore, 
under  a  cliff,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  armed  men  soon  collected 
from  the  neighbouring  town.  The 
captain  and  crew  of  the  Themistocles, 
eager  for  prizes,  pursued  them  ;  when 
the  ship  was  suddenly  becalmed  with- 
in gun-shot  of  a  battery  at  the  town, 
which  opened  a  well-directed  fire  on 
the  corvette.  In  getting  from  under 
the  fire  of  the  battery,  a  baffling  wind 
and  strong  current  drove  the  ship 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  high  rocky 
cliff  where  the  Turkish  soldiers  were 
posted.  These  troops  opened  a  sharp 
but  ill-directed  fire  of  musketry  on 
the  deck  of  the  Themistocles ;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  total  want  of  order, 
and  the  disrespect  habitually  shown 
to  the  officers,  had  very  nearly  caused 
the  loss  of  the  vessel.  The  whole 
crew  sought  shelter  from  the  Turkish 
fire  under  the  bulwarks,  and  no  one 
could  be  induced  to  obey  the  orders 
which  every  one  issued.  A  single 
man  would  spring  forward  for  a  few 
seconds,  at  intervals,  to  execute  the 
most  necessary  manoeuvre.  Hast- 
ings was  the  only  person  on  deck  who 
2  K 
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remained  silently  watching  the  ship 
slowly  drifting  towards  the  rocks.  He 
was  fortunately  the  first  to  perceive 
the  change  in  the  direction  of  a  light 
breeze  which  sprang  up,  and  by  im- 
mediately springing  forward  on  the 
bowsprit,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the 
ship's  head  round.  Her  sails  soon 
filled,  and  she  moved  out  of  her  awk- 
ward position.  As  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Turks  were  assem- 
bled on  the  rocks  above,  and  fresh  men 
were  arriving  every  moment,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  the 
enemy  would  have  brought  a  piece  of 
artillery  to  bear  on  the  Themistocles 
from  a  position  inaccessible  to  her  fire  ; 
so  that,  even  if  she  had  escaped  going 
on  shore  on  the  rocks,  her  destruction 
seemed  inevitable,  had  she  remained 
an  hour  within  gun-shot  of  the  cliff. 
Thusr  the  finest  vessel  in  the  Greek 
fleet  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
lost,  through  the  carelessness  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  captain,  who,  though 
repeatedly  entreated  by  Hastings  to 
have  a  small  anchor  constantly  in 
readiness,  could  never  be  induced  to 
take  this  necessary  precaution. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  both 
the  captain  and  the  crew  of  the  The- 
mistocles did  Hastings  ample  justice. 
Though  they  had  refused  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  skill,  and  neglected 
his  advice,  they  now  showed  no  jeal- 
ousy in  acknowledging  his  gallant 
conduct,  and  he  became  a  permanent 
favourite  with  the  crew  ever  after  this 
exploit.  Though  he  treated  all  with 
great  reserve  and  coldness,  as  a  means 
ef  insuring  respect,  there  was  not  a 
man  on  board  that  was  not  always 
ready  to  do  him  any  service.  Indeed 
the  candid  and  hearty  way  in  which 
they  acknowledged  the  courage  of 
Hastings,  and  blamed  their  own  con- 
duct in  allowing  a  stranger  to  expose 
his  life  in  so  dangerous  a  manner  to 
save  them,  afforded  unquestionable 
proof  that  so  much  real  generosity 
was  inseparable  from  courage,  and 
that,  with  proper  discipline  and  good 
officers,  the  sailors  of  the  Greek  fleet 
would  have  had  few  superiors. 

When  the  naval  campaign  was  con- 
eluded,  Hastings  joined  the  troops 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Nauplia.  That 
force  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger  by  the  irruption  of  a  large 
Turkish  army  into  the  Morea,  com- 


manded by  Dramali  Pasha.  While 
engaged  in  defending  the  little  fort  of 
Bourdzi  in  the  port  of  Nanplia,  and 
under  the  guns  of  that  fortress,  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr  Hane,  a  young  artillery  officer, 
who  subsequently  served  under  his 
orders  with  great  distinction.  At  this 
time  Hastings  raised  a  company  of 
fifty  men,  whom  he  armed  and  equip- 
ped at  his  own  expense.  But  as  his 
actions  on  shore  are  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  great  results  of  his 
services  to  Greece,  we  shall  confine 
this  sketch  exclusively  to  the  share  he 
took  in  the  naval  warfare.  He  served 
the  campaign  of  1823  in  Crete,  as 
commander  of  the  artillery;  but  a 
violent  fever  compelling  him  to  quit 
that  island  in  autumn,  he  found,  on 
his  return  to  Hydra,  that  Lord  Byron 
had  arrived  at  Cephalonia. 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
Greek  cause  that  the  services  of  Lord 
Byron  should  be  usefully  directed, 
and  it  was  equally  necessary  that  the 
funds  collected  by  the  Greek  commit- 
tee in  London  should  be  expended  in 
the  way  most  likely  to  be  of  perma- 
nent advantage  to  Greece.  The  mo- 
ment appeared  suitable  for  one  who,, 
like  Hastings,  had  acquired  some  ex- 
perience toy  active  service,  both  with 
the  fleet  and  army,  to  offer  his  advice. 
He  accordingly  drew  up  a  project  for 
the  construction  and  armament  of  a, 
steam-vessel,  which  he  recommended 
as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  advan- 
cing the  Greek  cause,  by  giving  the 
fleet  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
Turks  at  sea.  It  appeared  to  Hast- 
ings that  it  was  only  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  well-disciplined  naval 
force,  directly  dependent  on  the  cen- 
tral government,  that  order  could  be 
introduced  into  the  administration,  as 
well  as  a  superiority  secured  over  the 
enemy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  all  the  professional  details  of  this 
memoir,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
state  the  manner  in  which  Hastings 
carried  his  views  into  execution  a  few 
years  later.  Its  conclusion  was  to 
recommend  Lord  Byron  to  direct  his 
attention  to  the  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  a  steam-vessel,  armed  with 
heavy  guns,  and  fitted  up  for  the  use 
of  hot  shot  and  shells  as  its  ordinary 
projectiles. 

Neither  Lord  Byron  nor  Colonel 
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Stanhope,  the  agent  of  the  Greek  com- 
mittee, seem  to  have  appreciated  the 
military  science  of  Hastings,  and  the 
plan  met  with  little  support  from 
either. 

The  Greek  government  shortly  after 
this  obtained  its  first  loan  in  England; 
find,  during  the  summer  of  1824,  Hast- 
ings endeavoured  to  impress  its  mem- 
bers with  the  necessity  of  rendering 
the  national  cause  not  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  disorderly  and  tumultuous 
merchant  marine,  which  it  was  com- 
pelled to  hire  at  an  exorbitant  price, 
tt  is  needless  to  record  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  opposition  he  met  with  from 
a  government  consisting  in  part  of 
shipowners,  eager  to  obtain  a  share  of 
the  loan  as  hire  for  tteir  ships.  These 
ships  were  in  some  danger  of  rotting 
in  harbour,  in  case  a  national  navy 
should  be  formed.  The  loan,  however, 
appeared  inexhaustible ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1824,  Hastings  returned  to 
England,  with  a  promise  that  the 
Greek  government  would  lose  no  time 
in  instructing  their  deputies  in  Lon- 
don to  procure  a  steam-vessel  to  be 
armed  under  his  inspection,  and  of 
which  he  was  promised  the  command. 
This  promise  was  soon  forgotten;  a 
number  of  favourable  accidents  de- 
luded the  members  of  the  Greek  go- 
vernment into  the  belief  that  their 
deliverance  from  the  Turkish  yoke 
was  already  achieved,  and  they  began 
to  neglect  the  dictates  of  common  pru- 
dence. The  Greet  committee  in  Lon- 
don emulated  the  example  of  the 
Greek  government  at  Nauplia ;  and  in 
place  of  acting  according  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  common  sense  and  common 
honesty,  that  body  engaged  in  a  num- 
ber of  tortuous  transactions,  ending 
in  the  concoction  of  a  dish  called  "  the 
Greek  pie."  Ibrahim  Pasha  awaken- 
ed the  heroes  at  Nauplia  from  their 
Ireams,  and  Cobbett  disturbed  the 
i-everies  of  the  sages  in  London. 

The  success  which  attended  Ibrahim 
Pasha  on  his  landing  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus in  1825,  and  the  improvement 
lisplayed  by  the  Turks  in  their  naval 
>perations,  seriously  alarmed  the 
Greeks.  The  advice  of  Hastings  oc- 
mrred  to  their  remembrance ;  but, 
3ven  then,  it  required  the  active  ex- 
}rtious  of  two  judicious  friends  of 
Greece  in  London  to  induce  the  Greek 
leputles  to  take  the  necessary  mea- 


sures for  fitting  out  a  steamer.  Hast- 
ings, in  a  letter  addressed  to  th6 
Greeks,  which  he  wrote  on  his  return 
to  Greece,  declared  distinctly  that  the 
gratitude  of  the  Greek  nation  was  due 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Edward 
Ellice  and  to  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  and 
not  to  the  Greek  deputies  in  London, 
if  the  steam-vessel  he  commanded 
proved  of  any  service  to  the  cause. 

Greece  was  then  in  a  desperate  con- 
dition. Navarin  was  taken  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  the  Romeliat  army  was  com-* 
-pletely  defeated,  and  the  Egyptians 
encamped  in  the  centre  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, after  routing  every  body  of 
troops  which  attempted  to  arrest  their 
progress.  The  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
fleets  kept  the  sea  in  spite  of  the  gal- 
lant attacks  of  Miaoulis  ;  and  the 
partial  successes  of  the  Greeks  were 
more  honourable  to  their  courage  than 
injurious  to  the  real  strength  of  their 
enemies.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Greek 
government  had  lost  all  power  of 
commanding  either  respect  or  obe- 
dience at  home,  in  consequence  of  the 
civil  wars  which  prevailed  previously 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  intrigues  of  Maurocordatos  and 
Kolettis  to  obtain  the  sole  direction  of 
affairs. 

At  this  conjuncture,  Lord  Cochrane's 
name  excited  universal  attention  in 
England,  and  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Greek  deputies,  and  some  friends  of 
the  cause,  to  enter  the  Greek  service: 
He  received  for  his  services  £37,000 
sterling,  in  cash ;  and  an  additional 
sum  of  £20,000  was  paid  into  tht* 
hands  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  to  be 
given  to  Lord  Cochrane  whenever  the 
independence  of  Greece  should  be 
secured. 

This  transaction  happened  in  the 
month  of  August  1825 ;  but  in  the 
month  of  March,  a  steam-vessel,  call- 
ed the  Perseverance,  of  about  four 
hundred  tons,  had  already  been  order- 
ed ;  and  Hastings  had  been  named  to 
command  her,  and  received  authority 
to  arm  her  with  sixty-eight  pounders, 
according  to  the  plan  he  had  submit- 
ted to  the  Greek  government.  When 
Lord  Cochrane  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Greek  fleet, 
five  more  steam-vessels  were  ordered 
to  be  built ;  but  it  may  be  observed, 
that  only  two  of  these  ever  reached 
Greece.  The  equipment  of  the  Per- 
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severance  was  -then  kept  back,  in 
order  that  the  whole  squadron  might 
sail  together  under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Cochrane.  The  news  of  the 
taking  of  Missolonghi  by  the  Turks 
at  last  threw  the  friends  of  Greece 
into  such  a  state  of  alarm,  and  the 
outcry  against  the  dilatory  manner  in 
which  the  steam-boat  expedition  in 
the  Thames  was  fitting  out,  became 
go  violent  over  all  Europe,  that  the 
Perseverance  was  hastily  completed, 
and  allowed  to  sail  alone. 

After  a  series  of  difficulties  and 
disappointments,  which  it  required  all 
the  extraordinary  perseverance  and 
energy  of  Hastings  to  overcome,  he 
was  hurried  away  from  Deptford  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  May  1826,  though 
the  engine  of  the  Perseverance  was 
evidently  in  a  very  defective  state. 
The  boiler  burst  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  the  ship  was  detained  at 
Cagliari,  reconstructing  a  boiler,  until 
the  twenty-eighth  of  August.  She  ar- 
rived in  Greece  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use  in  the  naval  campaign  of  that 
year.  The  winter  was  spent  in  aid- 
ing the  operations  of  the  army,  which 
was  endeavouring  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Athens. 

The  Karteria,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  Perseverance  in  the  Greek  navy, 
was  armed  on  the  principle  which 
Hastings  had  laid  down  as  necessary 
to  place  the  Greeks  with  small  vessels 
on  some  degree  of  equality  with  the 
line-of-battle  ships  and  large  frigates 
of  the  Turks  :  namely,  that  of  using 
projectiles  more  destructive  than  the 
shot  of  the  enemy.  These  projectiles 
were  hot  shot  and  shells,  instead  of 
the  cold  round-shot  of  the  Turks.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  Kar- 
teria was  armed  with  sixty-eight 
pounders.  Of  these  she  mounted 
eight;  four  were  carronades  of  the 
government  pattern,  and  four  were 
guns  of  a  new  form,  cast  after  a 
model  prepared  by  Hastings  himself. 
These  guns  were  seven  feet  four  inches 
long  in  the  bore,  and  weighed  fifty- 
eight  hundred-weight.  They  had  the 
form  of  carronades  in  every  thing  but 
the  addition  of  trunnions  to  mount 
them  like  long  guns ;  these  trunnions, 
however,  were,  contrary  to  the  usual 
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practice,  placed  so  that  their  centre 
intersected  a  line  through  the  centre 
of  the  bore  of  the  gun.  They  were 
mounted  on  ten -inch  howitzer  car- 
riages, which  answered  the  purpose 
admirably.  The  shells  used  were 
generally  strapped  to  wooden  bot- 
toms ;  but  they  were  more  than  once 
employed  without  any  precaution, 
except  that  of  putting  them  in  the  gun 
with  the  fusees  towards  the  muzzle. 
The  hot  shot  were  heated  in  the  en- 
gine fires,  and  were  brought  on  deck 
by  two  men  in  a  machine  resembling 
a  double  coal-box,  which  was  easily 
tilted  up  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to 
be  loaded. 

Hastings  fired  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand shells  from  the  Karteria  in  the 
years  1826  and  1827,  with  a  miscel- 
laneous crew  composed  of  English- 
men, Swedes,  and  Greeks,  and  never 
had  a  single  a'ccident  from  explosion. 
As  a  very  small  number  of  hot  shot 
can  be  heated  at  once,  and  as  an  iron 
ball  of  eight  inches  diameter  loses  its 
spherical  form  if  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  red  hot,  this  projectile  could  only 
be  used  in  particular  circumstances. 
Jt  happened  more  than  once  on  board 
the  Karteria,  that  shot  which  had  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  engine 
fires,  had  so  lost  their  form  as  not  to 
enter  the  muzzle  of  the  guns.  With 
regard  to  the  great  danger  which  is 
supposed  to  attend  the  use  of  hot  shot 
on  board  ships,  Hastings  thus  states 
his  opinion  in  a  "  Memoir  on  the  use 
of  Shells,  Hot  Shot,  and  Carcass 
Shells,  from  ship  artillery:"  *  "  I  have 
continually  used  hot  shot  with  perfect 
safety  ;  my  people  having  become  so 
familiar  with  them,  that  they  employ 
them  with  as  little  apprehension  as  if 
using  cold  shot." 

We  shall  now  give  a  regular  ac- 
count of  the  career  of  active  service 
in  which  Hastings  was  engaged,  as 
captain  of  the  Greek  steam-frigate 
Karteria,  extracted  in  part  from  his 
own  official  reports  and  private  letters, 
and  drawn  in  part  from  the  testimony 
of  eyewitnesses  of  all  his  actions. 

In  February  1827,  Captain  Hast- 
ings was  ordered  by  the  Greek  go* 
vernment  to  co-operate  with  the 
troops  under  General  Gordon,  destined 
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to  relieve  Athens.  Captain  Hastings, 
sailing  from  Egina,  passed  round  the 
island  of  Salamis,  and  entering  the 
western  strait  between  it  and  Me- 
gara,  arrived,  unobserved  by  the 
Turks,  in  the  bay  where  the  battle  of 
Salamis  was  fought— now  called  the 
port  of  Ainbelaki.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  passage  had  ever  been  at- 
tempted by  a  modern  man-of-war. 
Daring  the  presidency  of  Count  Capo- 
d'lstrias,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  carried 
H.M.S.  Blonde  through  the  same 
passage. 

The  troops  under  General  Gordon 
were  landed  in  the  night,  and  they 
occupied  and  fortified  the  hill  of 
uMunychia  without  any  loss  of  time. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  drive  the 
Turks  from  a  monastery  at  the  Piraeus, 
in  which  they  kept  a  garrison  to  com- 
mand the  port.  The  troops  were 
ordered  to  attack  the  building  on  the 
land  side,  and  Hastings  entered  the 
Piraeus  to  bombard  it  from  the  sea. 
A  practicable  breach  was  soon  made ; 
but  the  Greek  troops,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  fire  of  a  couple  of  field- 
pieces,  were  completely  defeated  in 
their  feeble  attempts  to  storm  this 
monastery.  The  Turks,  on  the  other 
hand,  displayed  the  greatest  activity ; 
and  the  Seraskier  Kutayhi  Pasha, 
who  commanded  the  army  besieging 
Athens,  soon  arrived  with  a  powerful 
escort  of  cavalry,  and  bringing  with 
him  two  long  five-inch  howitzers  with 
shells,  boasting  that  with  these  he 
would  sink  the  Karteria.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Greek  attack  had  com- 
pletely failed,  and  the  troops  had  re- 
tired, the  Karteria  quitted  the  port 
just  as  the  Turks  opened  their  fire  on 
hir. 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  Turks, 
having  defeated  a  division  of  the  Greek 
army  destined  to  make  a  diversion 
from  the  plain  of  Eleusis,  attempted 
to  carry  the  camp  of  General  Gordon 
by  storm.  Captain  Hastings  now 
eiitered  the  Piraeus  again,  even  at 
tlie  risk  of  exposing  the  Karteria  to 
the  Turkish  shells  ;  as  he  saw  that  by 
his  powerful  fire  of  grape  he  could 
prevent  the  Turks  from  forming  in 
any  force  to  attack  the  most  vulner- 
able part  of  the  camp.  The  fire  of 
tlie  Karteria  soon  produced  its  effect ; 
but  it  drew  all  the  attention  of  the 
Pasha  to  the  vessel,  as  he  perceived  it 
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was  vain  to  persist  in  attacking  the 
troops  until  he  compelled  the  steamer  to 
quit  the  Piraeus.  Five  guns  directed 
their  fire  against  her,  and  though  three 
were  either  dismounted  by  her  fire,  or 
rendered  useless  by  their  carriages 
breaking,  still  two  elongated  five- inch 
howitzers  being  placed  between  the 
monastery  and  an  adjoining  tower, 
which  covered  them  from  the  fire  of  the 
Karteria,  contrived  to  keep  up  a  well- 
supported  fire.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  shells  from  the  Turkish  guns 
was  soon  considerable,  though  several 
of  those  which  struck  the  Karteria 
did  not  explode.  One,  however, 
fixed  in  the  carriage  of  a  long  sixty- 
eight  pounder,  and  explode?  therer 
though  fortunately  without  injuring 
either  Captain  Hane,  the  artillery- 
officer  engaged  in  pointing  the  guny 
or  any  of  the  men  who  were  working; 
it.  Another  exploded  in  the  Kar- 
teria's  counter,  and  tore  out  the  plank- 
ing of  two  streaks  for  a  length  of  six. 
feet,  and  started  out  the  planking 
from  the  two  adjacent  streaks.  As 
this  shell  struck  the  vessel  on  the 
water's  edge,  a  ship  built  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  would  have  been  sunk 
by  this  explosion  of  about  nine  ounces 
of  powder ;  but  the  Karteria  was  in  no 
clanger,  as  she  was  built  with  her 
timbers  close  and  caulked  together. 
She  was  also  constructed  with  two 
solid  bulkheads  enclosing  the  engine- 
room,  caulked  and  lined,  so  as  to  be 
water-tight ;  consequently,  any  one  of 
her  compartments  might  have  filled 
with  water  from  a  shot-hole  without 
her  sinking.  The  attack  of  the  Turks., 
on  the  Greek  camp  having  been  re- 
pulsed, nothing  remained  for  Hastings, 
but  to  retreat  from  his  dangerous 
position  in  the  Piraeus  as  speedily  as 
possible.  This,  however,  he  did  not 
effect  without  loss ;  all  his  boats  were 
shot  through,  and  he  had  to  encounter 
a  severe  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
Turks  stationed  on  each  side,  as  he 
moved  through  the  pillars  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  port. 

In  the  month  of  March  an  expedi- 
tion was  planned  by  General  Heideck,. 
who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  unhappy  regency  which 
misgoverned  Greece  during  the  min- 
ority of  King  Otho.  The  object  of 
this  expedition  was  to  destroy  the 
magazines  of  provisions  and  stores 
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which  the  Turks  possessed  at  Oropos, 
and,  by  occupying  their  lines  of  com- 
munication with  Negropont,  to  com- 
pel them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens. 
This  was  the  only  feasible  method  by 
which  the  Greeks  could  ever  have 
hoped  to  defeat  the  Turks ;  but  when 
the  execution  of  it  was  proposed,  it 
always  met  with  some  opposition. 
When  it  was  at  last  undertaken  by  a 
•foreigner,  the  operation  was  conduct- 
ed in  so  weak  and  desultory  a  man- 
ner, as  to  end  in  complete  disgrace. 

The  naval  force  which  accompanied 
General  Heideck  was  unusually 
powerful,  as  he  was  then  the  acknow- 
ledged agent  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 
It  consisted  of  the  frigate  Hellas  of 
sixty- four  guns,  with  the  flag  of  Ad- 
miral Miaoulis,  the  Karteria,  and 
some  smaller  vessels  as  transports. 
The  Greek  vessels  arrived  before 
Oropos  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  the 
Hellas  was  compelled  to  anchor  about 
a  mile  from  the  Turkish  camp,  Cap- 
tain Hastings  immediately  steamed 
into  the  port.  He  captured  two  trans- 
ports laden  with  grain  and  flour,  which 
had  just  arrived  from  Negropont ;  and 
having  anchored  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  Turkish  batteries,  he 
opened  on  them  a  fire,  which  in  a 
short  time  dismounted  every  gun  which 
they  could  bring  to  bear  on  his  ship. 
A  carcass-shell  lodging  in  the  fascines 
of  which  the  principal  battery  was 
constructed,  soon  enveloped  the  whole 
in  flames — the  powder-magazine  ex- 
ploded, and  the  carriages  of  the  guns 
were  rendered  useless. 

At  this  moment  the  Greek  troops, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
on  board  the  Karteria,  loudly  de- 
manded to  be  led  to  attack  the  camp ; 
and  an  officer  from  General  Heideck, 
who  had  remained  on  board  the  Hel- 
las, was  expected  every  moment  to 
place  himself  at  their  head.  No  orders, 
however,  arrived.  Hastings  remained 
all  night  in  the  port,  and  it  was  not 
until  dawn  next  morning  that  the 
troops  were  landed.  The  Turks,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  been  more  active  ; 
they  had  also  received  considerable 
reinforcements;  the  day  was  con- 
sumed without  General  Heideck  going 
on  shore,  and  a  large  body  of  Turkish 
cavalry  making  its  appearance  in  the 
afternoon,  he  issued  orders  to  re- 
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embark  the  troops,  and  sailed  back  to 
Egina. 

The  public  attention  was  suddenly 
diverted  from  this  disgraceful  exhibi- 
tion of  European  military  science  by 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Cochrane  in  Greece. 
He  came,  however,  in  an  English 
yacht,  which  had  been  purchased  to 
expedite  his  departure,  but  unaccom- 
panied by  a  single  one  of  the  five 
steamers  which  were  still  unfinished 
in  the  Thames.  His  lordship  was  soon 
after  appointed  lord  high  aJmiral 
of  Greece ;  General  Church  was  at 
the  same  time  named  generalissimo 
of  the  land  forces  ;  and  both  officers 
directed  all  their  attention  to  raising 
the  siege  of  Athens,  which  Kutayhi 
continued  to  attack  with  the  greatest 
constancy. 

Captain  Hastings  was  now  detach- 
ed for  the'first  time  with  an  indepen- 
dent naval  command.  The  Turks 
drew  their  supplies  for  carrying  on 
the  siege  of  Athens  from  a  great  dis- 
tance in  their  rear,  as  all  the  provinces 
of  Greece  were  in  a  state  of  desola- 
tion. This  circumstance  exposed  their 
lines  of  communication,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  to  be  attacked  by  the  Greeks 
in  many  different  points.  Volo  was 
one  of  the  principal  depots  at  which 
the  supplies  transmitted  from  Thes- 
salonica  and  Constantinople  wrere 
secured ;  and  from  this  station  they 
were  forwarded  by  the  channel  of 
Eubo3a  to  the  fortress  of  Negropont, 
and  thence  to  Oropos.  From  Oropos 
these  supplies  were  transported  on 
horses  and  mules  to  the  camp  of  the 
Pasha  at  Patissia,  near  Athens.  Cap- 
tain Hastings  was  now  charged  with 
the  duty  of  cutting  off  the  communi- 
cations of  the  Turks  between  Volo 
and  Oropos,  and  instructed  to  use 
every  exertion  to  capture  their  trans- 
ports and  destroy  their  magazines. 
For  this  purpose  he  sailed  from  Poros 
with  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of 
the  Karteria  and  four  hired  vessels — 
the  corvette  Themistocles,  belonging 
to  the  Torubazis  ;  the  Ares,  belong-- 
ing  to  the  Admiral  Miaoulis  ;  and  two 
small  schooners. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  beautiful 
clear  day,  the  little  fleet  entered  the: 
bay  of  Volo,  in  which  eight  Turkish 
transports  were  seen  at  anchor.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  enemy  was 
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persuaded  that  the  Greek  vessels  were 
bearing  down  to  attack  them,  for  they 
-considered  the  anchorage  perfectly 
defended  by  two  batteries  which  they 
had  erected  on  the  cape,  enclosing  the 
haii  our,  opposite  the  castle  of  Volo. 
The  castle  itself  is  a  square  fort  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  with  only  a  few 
gun,1;  mounted. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock,  the  The- 
mistocles  and  Ares  received  orders  to 
-anchor  before  the  batteries,  just  out  of 
the  reach  of  musketry,  and  not  to 
•was  be  a  single  shot  before  they  had 
taken  up  their  positions.  They  were 
theii  directed  to  open  a  heavy  fire  of 
grape  and  round  shot  on  the  enemy. 
While  they  were  executing  these 
orders,  Hastings  entered  the  port,  and 
opened  his  fire  of  shells  on  the  in- 
trecchmeuts  of  the  Turks,  and  of  grape 
on  the  transports,  which  were  filled 
with  men  to  prevent  their  capture. 
The  heavy  fire  of  the  Karteria,  which 
poured  on  the  enemy  three  hundred 
two-ounce  balls  from  each  of  its  guns, 
soon  threw  the  Turks  into  confusion  ; 
and  the  boats  were  manned,  and  sent 
to  board  the  transports.  Five  vessels 
being  heavily  laden,  though  they  had 
been  run  aground,  were  not  close  to 
the  shore,  and  these  were  soon  cap- 
tured; but  two  brigs  being  empty, 
were  placed  close  under  the  fire  of 
the  troops  in  the  intrenchments. 
Though  they  were  attacked  by  all  the 
boats  of  the  squadron,  they  were  not 
taken  until  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance. The  English  boatswain  of  the 
Karteria,  who  was  the  first  to  mount 
the  side  of  one,  was  wounded  ;  but  he 
sm  ceeded  in  gaining  the  deck,  and 
hailing  down  the  Turkish  flag.  A 
Turk,  however,  who  had  no  idea  of 
surrendering  to  an  infidel,  rushed  at 
him,  and  fired  a  pistol  at  his  head. 
The  ball,  fortunately,  only  grazed  his 
forehead.  The  Turk  then  leaped  over- 
board, and  endeavoured  to  swim  on 
share  ;  but  one  of  the  English  sailors, 
considering  his  conduct  so  unfair  as  to 
mx;rit  death,  jumped  into  the  sea  after 
Mm,  and,  having  overtaken  him,  de- 
irlerately  cut  his  throat  with  a  clasp- 
krife,  as  he  had  no  other  weapon,  and 
then  returned  on  board.  The  Greek 
Revolution  too  often  gave  occasions 
f0L'  displaying 

"  The  instinct  o*f  the  first-born  Cain, 
Which  ever  lurks  somewhere  in  human 
hearts." 


It  was  found  impossible  to  get  the 
two  brigs  afloat ;  and,  as  their  sails 
had  been  landed,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  navigate  them.  They 
were  therefore  burnt ;  and  another 
smaller  vessel,  which  was  so  placed 
that  Hastings  would  not  expose  his 
men  by  attempting  to  take  possession 
of  her,  was  destroyed  by  shells.  A 
shell,  exploding  in  her  hull,  blew  her 
fore-mast  into  the  water.  For  four 
hours  the  Karteria  remained  in  the 
harbour  of  Volo.  The  corvette  and 
brig  had  so  completely  silenced  the 
fire  of  the  batteries,  that  they  appeared 
to  be  abandoned  ;  while  the  guns  of 
the  castle  only  kept  up  an  irregular 
and  ill-directed  fire  on  the  Karteria. 
The  magazines  were  all  in  flames  from 
the  effect  of  the  red-hot  shot  fired  into 
them ;  and,  as  night  approached,  the 
Karteria  made  the  signal  for  all  the 
vessels  to  make  sail  out  of  the  har- 
bour with  a  light  breeze  from  the 
land.  The  spectacle  offered  by  the 
bay  as  it  grew  dark  was  peculiarly 
grand.  On  the  sombre  outline  of  the 
hills  round  the  gulf,  innumerable  fires 
were  seen ;  and  a  continued  discharge 
of  musketry  was  heard  proclaiming 
the  arrival  of  each  little  band  of  troops 
which  reached  the  camp  at  Volo.  The 
lurid  light  thrown  out  by  the  flames 
from  the  burning  magazines,  and  the 
reflection  of  the  blazing  transports, 
which  were  quickly  consumed  to  the 
water's  edge,  enabled  the  steamer,  in 
departing,  to  destroy  the  carriages  of 
two  guns  which  the  Turks  were  en- 
deavouring to  get  ready  to  salute  the 
departing  squadron. 

Hastings  had  expected  to  find  at 
Volo  a  large  Turkish  man-of-war, 
mounting  sixteen  heavy  guns,  and 
two  mortars  which  had  been  conr 
structed  for  the  siege  of  Missolonghi, 
but  which  had  not  even  got  so  far  as 
Volo  until  after  the  fall  of  that  place. 
This  vessel  was  now  waiting  until  the 
Turks  should  require  her  to  bombard 
some  seaport  in  the  possession  of  the 
Greeks.  A  Greek  fishing-boat  came 
alongside  to  inform  Hastings  that  the 
Pasha  had  ordered  this  vessel  to  Tri- 
cheri  for  greater  security,  where  she 
was  moored,  with  three  schooners 
taken  from  the  Greeks  at  Psara,  in  a 
small  bay  protected  by  a  battery  of 
twelve  guns.  In  this  position,  she- 
was  considered  perfectly  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  the  whole  Greek  fleet,  aided 
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by  the  fire-frigate  herself,  as  the 
Turks  called  the  Karteria.  Hastings 
proceeded  immediately  to  Tricheri, 
hoping  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  an 
attack  during  the  night  ;  but  he 
found  the  Turks  on  the  alert,  and 
their  well-directed  fire  of  musketry 
rendered  it  impossible  to  continue 
the  attack  with  the  smallest  chance  of 
success. 

At  daylight  next  morning,  Hast- 
ings examined  the  position  of  the 
enemy  with  care,  but  he  saw  there 
was  no  hope  of  capturing  the  bomb- 
ketch  or  any  of  the  schooners ;  he 
therefore  determined  to  confine  his 
operations  to  destroying  them.  After 
getting  up  the  steam  and  heating  a 
few  shot,  he  stood  in  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  Turkish 
ship,  and  going  slowly  round  in  a 
large  circle,  he  brought  his  long  guns 
to  bear  successively,  and  fired  them 
with  the  greatest  deliberation.  He 
then  moved  out  of  gunshot  of  the 
Turkish  battery  to  observe  the  effect 
of  his  fire.  In  about  half  an  hour,  a 
quantity  of  smoke  was  observed  to 
issue  from  the  large  Turkish  vessel, 
which  the  enemy  appeared  at  first  to 
disregard ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  they 
seemed  to  discover  that  their  ship 
was  on  fire,  for  they  were  seen  hurry- 
ing down  and  rushing  on  board  in 
great  numbers.  The  carronades  were 
now  reloaded  with  shells,  and  the  long 
guns  with  large  grape,  and  the  Kar- 
teria stood  in  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  continuing  his  endeavours  to 
extinguish  the  fire.  The  attention  of 
the  Turks  was  thus  distracted ;  the 
flames  soon  burst  through  the  decks  of 
the  ship,  and,  catching  the  rigging, 
rendered  all  approach  to  her  impos- 
sible. In  a  short  time  she  was  a  mass 
of  flame  ;  and  her  guns  to  the  land- 
side,  having  been  loaded,  went  off, 
discharging  their  shot  into  the  bat- 
tery formed  for  her  protection.  As 
her  tipper  works  burned  away,  she 
drifted  from  her  station ;  but  getting 
again  on  shore  against  the  rocks,  her 
magazine  exploded,  and  the  remains 
of  her  hull,  with  all  her  guns,  sank  in 
deep  water.  The  three  schooners  also 
received  several  shells,  and  were  so 
injured,  as  to  be  rendered  unable  to 
put  to  sea  without  undergoing  great 
repairs. 
The  loss  of  the  Greek  squadron  in 


this  expedition  was  very  small ;  only 
three  men  were  killed  and  two* 
wounded.  But  one  of  the  killed  was 
James  Hall,  an  Englishman  on  board 
the  Karteria — an  old  sailor  of  a  most 
excellent  character,  and  possessed  of 
considerable  knowledge  in  every 
branch  of  his  profession.  He  was- 
killed  by  a  twelve-pound  shot  from 
the  battery  at  Tricheri.  This  shot, 
after  breaking  the  claw  of  an  anchor,, 
rebounded,  and,  in  falling,  struck  Hall 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  rolled 
on  the  deck,  as  if  it  had  hardly 
touched  his  clothes.  He  fell  instantly,, 
and  was  taken  up  quite  dead — the 
usual  tranquil  smile  his  features  bore 
still  lingering  on  his  lips.  Hall  was 
not  only  a  most  excellent  sailor,  but 
a  truly  honest  man,  and  he  was  long 
remembered  and  deeply  regretted  by 
all  on  board  the  Karteria.  His  re- 
mains were  committed  to  the  deep, 
Captain  Hastings  reading  the  funeral 
service ;  for  the  English  insisted  that 
he  would  have  preferred  a  sailor's 
funeral  to  being  interred  on  shore  in  a 
Greek  churchyard. 

James  Hall  was  the  only  humam 
spirit  among  the  rude  crew  of  the 
Karteria,  and  after  his  death  most  of 
the  English  sailors  displayed  the 
feelings  of  savages.  One  old  man-of- 
war's  man,  who  had  served  in  many  a 
well-fought  action,  declared  that  he 
would  kill  every  Turkish  prisoner 
taken  in  the  prizes  at  Volo  ;  and  he 
attempted  one  night  to  break  into  the 
cabin  abaft  the  larboard  paddle-box, 
in  which  some  of  these  Turks  were 
confined.  Armed  with  a  large  knife, 
he  proclaimed  that  he  was  determined 
to  kill  the  prisoners,  and  he  called  on 
the  other  sailors  to  assist  him.  He 
argued,  that  the  war  with  the  Turks 
was  an  irregular  warfare ;  and  as  the 
Turks  killed  their  prisoners,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  either  rebels 
or  outlaws,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Greeks  to  kill  every  Turk  who  fell 
into  their  power.  When  brought  be- 
fore Captain  Hastings,  he  persisted 
in  his  determination ;  and  though  he 
was  perfectly  sober,  he  at  last  de- 
clared that  he  would  quit  the  service, 
unless  the  English  were  allowed  in 
future  to  kill  the  prisoners.  Hastings 
tried  to  reason  with  him,  but  in  vain. 
It  was  necessary  to  put  him  under 
arrest,  and  when  the  Karteria  re- 
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turned  to  Poros,  he  demanded  his 
discharge,  and  quitted  Greece. 

The  Karteria  suffered  very  severely 
in  her  hull  and  rigging,  from  the  fire 
of  the  castle  at  Volo,  and  the  battery 
at  Tricheri.  She  lost  her  jib-boom, 
main-topmast,  gaff,  and  larboard 
cat- head,  and  received  much  other 
damage ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  to  Poros  to  give  her  a  tho- 
rough repair.  On  her  way,  she  was 
fortunate  enough  to  capture  four  ves- 
sels laden  with  stores  and  provisions 
for  the  Turks  of  Negropont. 

At  Poros,  Hastings  found  the 
affairs  of  the  navy  very  little  im- 
proved by  Lord  Cochrane's  presence 
in  Greece ;  and  we  think  that  we 
cannot  convey  a  better  idea  of  their 
state,  than  is  contained  in  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  his  lordship  on 
the  30th  of  April  1827.  "  It  is  with 
deep  regret  I  see  the  extreme  discon- 
tent on  board  the  Sauveur  brig, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased by,  if  not  entirely  owing  to,  the 
Greeks  being  paid  in  advance,  and 
the  English  being  in  arrears  of  wages. 
In  this  country,  I  must  repeat,  my 
lord,  nothing  can  be  done  without 
regular  payments.  By  paying  out  of 
my  own  funds  when  others  could  not 
be  obtained,  I  have  established  the 
confidence  both  of  Greeks  and  En- 
glish in  this  vessel,  as  far  as  money  is 
concerned ;  but  I  cannot  continue  to 
pay  out  of  my  own  pocket.  If  funds 
are  not  forthcoming,  I  beg  leave  to 
resign.  Whilst  I  am  on  board,  the 
people  will  always  consider  me  per- 
sonally responsible  for  their  wages ; 
and  I  must  again  remark,  I  have  suf- 
fered already  much  too  severely  in 
my  private  fortune  in  this  service  to 
admit  of  my  making  further  sacrifices. 
Besides  wages  for  the  crew,  I  have 
various  expenses  to  repair  damages 
sustained  in  the  late  actions  at  Volo 
andTricheri."  Captain  Hastings  was, 
however,  at  this  time,  easily  induced 
to  continue  his  services  on  board  the 
Karteria,  as  the  defeat  of  the  Greek 
army  before  Athens  on  the  6th  of 
May,  and  the  departure  of  General 
Gordon,  Count  Porro,  and  several 
other  Philhellenes,  who  considered  the 
cause  utterly  hopeless,  rendered  the 
moment  unsuitable  for  his  resigna- 
tion. 


The  Karteria  was  again  fitted  for 
sea  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and 
joined  Lord  Cochrane,  when  he  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise1 
and  capture  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  Cla- 
renza.  Hastings  was  separated  from 
the  Hellas  by  bad  weather,  and  in 
returning  to  the  rendezvous  at  Spet- 
zia,  he  lost  two  of  his  masts  and 
two  men,  in  a  hurricane  off  Cape. 
Malea.  Shortly  after  his  return  to- 
Poros,  where  he  was  again  compelled 
to  refit,  he  received  the  following  laco- 
nic communication  from  Lord  Coch- 
rane, in  which  all  mention  of  a  ren- 
dezvous was  omitted. 

"  Memo. — If  the  Perseverance  is  fit 
for  service,  please  join  the  squadron 
without  delay. 

"  COCHRANE. 

«  Hellas,  1th  June  1827. 

"  Captain  Hastings,  Perseverance.'9 

In  consequence  of  this  order,  Cap- 
tain Hastings  set  out  in  search  of 
Lord  Cochrane.  A  series  of  fruitless 
cruises  followed,  in  which  every  divi- 
sion of  the  Turkish  fleet  contrived  to 
escape  the  Greeks.  At  last,  it  was- 
resolved  that  an  attack  should  be 
made  on  Vasiladhi,  the  little  fort 
which  commands  the  entrance  into 
the  lagoons  of  Missolonghi ;  and  the 
whole  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Cochrane  in  person,  appeared 
off  that  place.  The  attempt  was  only 
persisted  in  for  a  short  time,  and  it 
failed. 

The  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  1827, 
for  the  pacification  of  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  now  became- 
known  to  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  news 
stimulated  both  them  and  their 
friends  to  make  increased  exertions, 
in  order  that  the  Allies  might  find  as. 
much  of  the  country  as  possible  al- 
ready delivered  from  the  Turkish 
yoke.  A  small  squadron  of  ten  Tur- 
kish brigs  having  entered  the  Gulf  of ' m 
Lepanto,  Lord  Cochrane  gave  Hast-  * 
ings  an  order  to  pursue  them,  con- 
ceived in  the  following  flattering- 
terms  : — 

"  Off  Missolonghi,  \%th  Sept.  1827. 

"  You   have  been   good    enough    to 

volunteer  to  proceed  into  the  Gulf  of 

Lepanto,   into    which,   under    existing 

circumstances,  I  should  not  have  order- 
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ed  the  Perseverance  (Karteria.)  I 
therefore  leave  all  the  proceedings  to 
your  judgment,  intimating  only,  that 
the  transporting  of  General  Church's 
troops  to  the  north  of  the  gulf,  and 
the  destruction  or  capture  of  the 
enemy's  vessels,  will  be  services  of  high 
importance  to  the  cause  of  Greece." 

Captain  Hastings  immediately  en- 
tered the  gulf,  passing  through  the 
formidable  strait  between  the 
castles  of  the  Morea  and  Roumelia, 
called  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepauto, 
during  the  night.  On  the  29th  of 
September,  having  collected  his  little 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  Karteria, 
the  brig  Sauveur  of  eighteen  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Thomas,  and 
two  gun-boats,  each  mounting  a  long 
thirty-two  pounder;  Hastings  stood 
into  the  bay  of  Salona  (Amphissa)  to 
attack  a  Turkish  squadron,  consisting 
of  nine  vessels,  anchored  under  the 
protection  of  batteries,  and  a  large 
body  of  troops  placed  at  the  Scala  of 
Salona.  Three  Austrian  merchant- 
men in  the  port  were  also  filled  with 
armed  men,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  their  masters,  and  assist- 
ed in  defending  the  squadron  at 
anchor. 

About  ten  o'clock  A.M.,  the  Karte- 
ria, followed  by  the  Sauveur  and  the 
two  gun- boats,  stood  into  the  bay  to 
attack  this  formidable  position.  The 
Turks  were  so  confident  of  victory, 
that  they  were  eager  to  see  the  Greek 
ships  anchor  as  near  them  as  possible. 
They  therefore  withheld  their  fire  un- 
til Captain  Hastings  made  the  signal 
for  anchoring.  The  Karteria  proceed- 
ed much  nearer  the  shore  than  the 
sailing  vessels,  and  having  anchored  ' 
within  five  hundred  yards,  opposite 
the  vessel  which  bore  the  flag  of  the 
Turkish  commodore,  she  opened  her 
fire.  The  Turks  then  commenced  a 
furious  cannonade  from  upwards  of 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery  ;  but  they  had 
hardly  time  to  reload  the  greater  part 
of  the  guns  on  board  their  ships. 
Captain  Hastings,  before  going  into 
.action,  had  heated  several  shells, 


thinking  that  sixty-eight  pound  shot 
might  pass  through  both  sides  of  the 
vessels  he  was  about  to  engage  so 
near,  as  they  were  principally  con- 
structed of  fir.  After  firing  one 
broadside  of  cold  shot  to  make  sure  of 
the  range,  his  second  consisted  of  two 
hot  shells  from  the  long  guns,  and 
two  carcass-shells  from  the  carron- 
ades.  One  of  these  lodged  in  the  hull 
of  the  Turkish  commodore,  and, 
reaching  the  powder-magazine,  the 
action  commenced  by  blowing  up  his 
ship.*  A  carcass-shell  exploding  in, 
the  bows  of  the  brig  anchored  next 
to  the  commodore,  she  sank  forward, 
while  a  hot  shell  striking  her  stern, 
which  stood  up  in  the  shallow  water, 
it  was  soon  enveloped  in  flames.  In 
a  few  minutes,  another  vessel  was 
perceived  to  be  on  fire ;  and  a  fine 
Algerine  schooner,  mounting  twenty 
long  brass  guns,  having  received  a 
shell  which  exploded  between  her 
decks,  was  abandoned  by  her  crew. 

The  battle  of  Salona  afforded  the 
most  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  armament  of  steam- 
boats, with  heavy  guns,  which  Captain 
Hastings  had  so  long  and  so  warmly 
advocated.  The  terrific  and  rapid 
manner  in  which  a  force  so  greatly 
superior  to  his  own  was  utterly  anni- 
hilated by  the  hot  shot  and  shells  of 
the  Karteria,  silenced  the  opponents  of 
Captain  Hastings'  plan  throughout 
all  Europe.  From  that  day  it  became 
evident  to  all  who  studied  the  pro- 
gress of  naval  warfare,  that  every 
nation  in  Europe  must  adopt  his 
principles  of  marine  artillery,  and 
arm  some  vessels  in  their  fleets  on  the 
model  Jie  had  given  them.  In  Greece 
the  question  of  continuing  to  hire 
merchant  ships  to  form  a  fleet  was 
put  to  rest;  and  the  necessity  of  com- 
mencing the  formation  of  a  national 
navy  was  now  admitted  by  Hydriotes, 
Spetziotes,  and  Psariotes. 

The  services  of  the  other  vessels  in 
the  Greek  squadron  at  Salona,  though 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  armament  of 
the  Karteria,  ought  not  to  be  over. 


*  In  a  description  of  the  engagement,  forwarded  by  the  Austrian  consul  at  Pa- 
tras  to  the  consul-general  in  the  Ionian  islands,  which  was  captured  by  the 
Greeks,  the  following  is  the  account  given  by  the  Austrians  : — "  II  command- 
ante  della  flottiglia  Ottomana  con  terzo  del  Vapore  ando  per  aria,  avendogli 
questo  gettato  una  granata  in  Santa  Barbara." 
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looked.  Captain  Thomas,  who  com- 
manded the  Sauveur,  displayed  all  the 
courage,  activity,  and  skill  of  an  expe- 
rienced English  officer;  he  silenced  the 
two  batteries,  on  which  the  Turks  had 
placed  great  dependence,  as  alone  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  en- 
toring  the  port ;  and  by  a  well-directed 
fire  of  grape,  he  compelled  the  troops 
vhich  lined  the  shore  to  get  under 
tiie  cover  of  the  irregular  ground  in 
t'le  neighbourhood.  Hastings  then 
made  the  signal  for  all  the  boats  of 
the  squadron  to  take  possession  of  the 
Algerine  schooner  and  the  two  other 
l>rigs  which  were  not  on  fire. 

A  severe  contest  took  place  in  order 
to  gain  possession  of  the  schooner  ;  for 
the  fire  of  the  Greek  ships  being  sus- 
pended as  the  boats  approached  her, 
the  Turkish  troops  sprang  from  their 
lading-places,  and  rushed  to  the  edge 
of  the  rocks,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  her  deck.  From  this  position  they 
opened  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  on 
those  who  had  mounted  her  sides. 
The  fire  of  the  gun-boats  again  cleared 
the  beach  ;  but  the  Turks  contrived  to 
Leep  up  a  severe  fire  at  intervals,  and 
Mr  Scanlan,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Sauveur,  was  killed,  and  several  others 
wounded,  in  attempting  to  get  her 
under  weigh.  Captain  Hastings 
^.teamed  up  to  the  schooner  at  last, 
nnd  having  got  her  stream-cable  made 
last,  attempted  to  move  her  ;  but  the 
<;able  broke,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  falling  tide  in  the  bay  had 
iixed  her  firmly  on  the  ground.  With 
incredible  exertions  her  long  brass 
ruins  were  all  saved,  and  she  was  then 
Met  on  fire.  Mr  Phalangas,  a  Greek  offi- 
cer, the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Karteria, 
was  also  wounded  in  setting  fire  to  a 
brig  anchored  at  some  distance  from 
the  rest.  The  boats  then  concluded 
'•he  day  by  driving  the  Turks  from 
the  Austrian  merchantmen,  and  bring- 
ing out  these  vessels  as  prizes. 

In  this  engagement  nine  Turkish 
vessels  were  destroyed,  though  de- 
fended by  batteries  on  shore  and  up- 
wards of  500  veteran  troops  ;  yet  it 
cost  the  assailants  only  six  men  killed 
and  a  few  wounded.  In  the  despatch 
of  Captain  Hastings,  announcing  the 
victory,  he  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
the  merits  of  Captain  Hane,  who  had 
served  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Nau- 
plia  in  1822,  and  in  Crete  during  the 


campaign  of  1823.  "  The  services  of 
Captain  Hane  of  the  artillery,  serving 
on  board  this  vessel,  are  too  well 
known  on  every  former  occasion  to 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  more 
than  that  I  am  equally  indebted  to 
him  now  as  on  other  occasions." 

Ibrahim  Pasha  was  at  Navarin 
with  an  immense  fleet,  when  he  heard 
of  the  destruction  of  his  ships  in  the 
bay  of  Salona.  Sir  Edward  Codriug- 
ton  and  Admiral  de  Eigny  had,  on 
the  25th  of  September,  entered  into  a 
convention  with  him  to  suspend  all 
hostilities  against  the  Greeks  until  he 
should  receive  answers  from  Constan- 
tinople and  Alexandria  to  the  com- 
munications made  on  the  part  of  the 
three  allied  powers  ;  but  neither  Hast- 
ings nor  the  Turkish  commodore  in- the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto  were  aware  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  rage  of  Ibrahim  when 
he  heard  of  the  result  of  the  affair  at 
Salona  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  inflict  the  severest  vengeance 
on  Hastings,  whose  little  squadron  he 
thought  he  could  easily  annihilate. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington,  after  ar- 
ranging the  terms  of  the  convention, 
had  repaired  to  Zante  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  several  vessels  he  expected, 
and  Admiral  de  Rigny  had  left  Na- 
varin  to  collect  the  French  force  in  the 
Archipelago.  Ibrahim,  seeing  that 
there  were  no  ships  of  the  allies  at 
Navarin  capable  of  stopping  his  fleet, 
ordered  twenty- six  men-of-war  to  put 
to  sea  on  the  30th  of  September.  He 
embarked  himself  with  this  division 
of  his  fleet,  determined  to  witness  the 
destruction  of  the  Greek  squadron.  A 
violent  gale,  however,  compelled  him 
to  put  back  on  the  3d  of  October; 
but  a  part  of  his  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Patrona  Bey,  persisting 
in  its  endeavours  to  enter  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  was  pursued  by  Admiral 
Codrington,  who  forced  it  to  return  to; 
Navarin,  but  not  until  he  had  found 
himself  obliged  to  fire  into  several  of 
the  Ottoman  ships.  As  the  English 
admiral  had  at  the  time  a  very  small 
force  at  Zante,  many  of  the  Turkish, 
ships  might,  in  spite  of  all  his  exer- 
tions, have  escaped  into  the  gulf,  un- 
less he  had  been  aided  in  arresting 
their  progress  by  a  succession  of  gales 
which  blew  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
of  October.  These  gales  assisted  Sir 
Edward  Codrington  in  compelling  the 
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whole  of  the  dispersed  fleet  of  the 
Patron  a  Bey  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
port  of  Navarin. 

In  the  mean  time  the  position  of 
Captain  Hastings  was  one  of  extreme 
danger,  and  Lord  Cochrane,  who  ad- 
dressed his  last  official  communication 
to  him  on  the  12th  of  October,  con- 
veys his  parting  words  of  praise  and 
confidence  in  the  following  terms : — 
"  You  have  done  so  much  good,  and 
so  much  is  anticipated  from  your  keep- 
ing open  the  communications  between 
the  shores  of  the  gulf,  that  I  think  you 
would  do  well  to  remain  for  a  while 
where  you  are.  You  occupy,  how- 
ever, a  position  of  risk,  if  the  reports 
are  true  regarding  the  fleet  being  off 
Patras ;  and  therefore  I  leave  you  to 
act  in  all  things  as  you  judge  best  for 
the  public  service."  Hastings,  as 
soon  as  he  was  informed  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha's  intention  to  attack  him,  and 
before  he  had  received  the  news  of  his 
deliverance  by  the  movement  of  Sir 
Edward  Codrington's  squadron,  had 
selected  the  spot  in  which  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  defy  the  attacks  of  the 
whole  fleet  sent  against  him.  He 
chose  a  small  bay  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  formed 
in  the  rocky  precipices  of  Mount  Ger- 
anion,  and  open  to  the  Alcyonian  sea. 
This  little  bay  or  port  is  called  Strava. 
Its  entrance  is  protected  by  two  rocky 
islands,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  con- 
tinent by  a  succession  of  precipices 
covered  by  pine  woods,  which  render 
the  debarkation  of  a  large  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  very  difficult.  Hast- 
ings proposed  to  defend  this  position 
by  landing  four  of  his  guns  on  the 
mainland  and  the  islands;  and  he 
made  every  preparation  for  receiving 
the  Egyptians  with  a  well- sustained 
fire  of  hot  shot,  while  a  number  of 
Greek  troops  were  assembled  to  man 
the  rocks  around. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ibra- 
him Pasha  committed  a  blunder  in 
violating  the  convention  into  which 
he  had  just  entered,  and  his  attempt 
at  taking  vengeance  into  his  own 
hands,  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
three  allied  powers,  created  great  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  the  admirals. 
They  naturally  enough  conceived  that 
he  would  always  hold  himself  ready 
to  take  every  advantage  of  their  ab- 
sence, and  their  only  method  of  eflfec- 
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tually  watching  the  immense  fleet  as- 
sembled at  Navarin  was  by  bringing- 
their  own  squadrons  to  an  anchor  in 
that  immense  harbour.  The  battle  of 
Navarin,  on  the  20th  of  October,  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  dis- 
trust on  the  one  side,  and  the  eager 
desire  of  revenge  on  the  other,  which 
rendered  the  proximity  of  the  differ- 
ent fleets  necessary.  The  affair  of 
Captain  Hastings  at  Salona,  as  one  of 
the  proximate  causes  of  this  great 
naval  engagement,  acquires  an  his- 
torical importance  far  exceeding  its 
mere  military  results.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks  and  Turks  it  very  justly 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  war,  as  it  is  by  them 
always  viewed  as  the  link  which  con- 
nects their  military  operations  with 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Navarin. 

The  destruction  of  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  fleets  delivered  Greece  from 
imminent  peril ;  but  in  the  exultation 
created  by  the  assurance  that  their 
independence  was  firmly  established, 
the  Greek  government  began  to  for- 
get the  services  which  the  Karteria 
had  rendered  in  the  days  of  their  de- 
spair. No  supplies  of  any  kind  were 
forwarded  to  Captain  Hastings,  who 
remained  in  the  gulf;  both  Lord 
Cochrane  and  the  government  allow- 
ed him  to  remain  without  provisions, 
and  his  crew  would  have  in  great  part 
quitted  him,  unless  he  had  paid  the 
men  their  wages  from  his  own  fortune. 
On  the  17th  of  November  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Cochrane,  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  him  some  assistance. 
This  letter,  which  remained  unan- 
swered,.  contains  the  following  pas- 
sages:— "I  am  now  seven  thousand 
pounds  out  of  pocket  by  my  services 
in  Greece,  and  I  am  daily  expending 
my  own  money  for  the  public  service. 
Our  prizes  are  serving  as  transports  for 
the  army,  and  we  must  either  shortly 
abandon  this  position  or  be  paid. 
Without  money  I  cannot  any  longer 
maintain  this  vessel.  I  will  do  all  I 
can ;  but  I  must  repeat,  that  it  is  not 
quite  fair  I  should  end  a  beggar,  after 
all  the  labour,  vexation,  and  disap- 
pointment I  have  experienced  for  so- 
many  years." 

The  only  body  of  troops  available 
for  any  national  purpose,  which  had 
been  kept  together  after  the  loss  of 
Athens,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps 
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•of  regular  troops  under  General  Fab- 
vior,  was  that  assembled  by  General 
Church  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto.  As  soon  as  the  battle 
of  Navarin  had  paralysed  the  move- 
ments of  the  Turks,  General  Church 
determined  to  transport  his  troops 
from  the  Morea  into  Acarnania,  where 
th§  Greek  captains,  who  had  submit- 
ted to  the  Turks,  offered  again  to  take 
«p  arms,  if  an  adequate  force  appeared 
in  the, province  to  support  them.  The 
principal  object  which  detained  the 
Karteria  in  the  gulf  had  been  to  assist 
the  movements  of  General  Church, 
who  now  resolved  to  cross  over  to 
Acarnania  from  Cape  Papas.  On  the 
evening  of  the  17th  of  November, 
Captain  Hastings  received  a  commu- 
nication from  General  Church,  re- 
questing him  to  appear  off  Cape  Papas 
next  day. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  rendezvous 
in  time,  Hastings  was  compelled  to 
quit  the  gulf  in  the  daytime,  and 
consequently  to  expose  his  own  ship 
and  the  three  prizes  to  the  fire  of  the 
castles  of  the  Morea  and  Romelia — an 
act  of  rashness  of  which  he  would  not 
willingly  have  been  guilty.  The  castle 
of  the  Morea  mounted  about  sixty 
guns,  and  that  of  Romelia  twenty- 
seven  ;  those  commanding  the  straights 
were  of  large  calibre.  As  their  fire 
crossed,  the  passage  of  the  Dardan- 
elles of  Lepanto  was  always  consider- 
ed a  dangerous  enterprise ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  the  batteries  had  been  served 
by  good  artillerymen,  no  ship  could 
have  ventured  under  their  fire  with- 
out being  destroyed.  Even  with  the 
gunners  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  army,  the 
passage  was  attended  with  consider- 
able risk. 

The  little  squadron  of  Captain  Has- 
tings approached  the  castles  about 
r.oon  on  a  beautiful  day.  The  Kar- 
teria, leading  with  a  favourable  wind, 
and  spreading  an  immense  extent  of 
canvass  from  her  four  low  masts,  glid- 
ed along  with  the  aid  of  her  steam  at 
an  amazing  rate.  Her  three  prizes, 
followed  with  every  sail  set,  and  two 
Greek  misticos  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  quitting  the  gulf  in 
order  to  cruise  as  privateers  between 
Patras  and  Missolonghi.  The  mo- 
ment the  Karteria  came  within  gun- 
shot of  the  Turkish  castles,  they  open- 
ed their  fire ;  and  for  some  time  the 


balls  fell  thick  around  her — those  of 
both  castles  passing  over  her  hull, 
and  falling  beyond  their  mark.  Se- 
veral shot,  however,  struck  her  sails, 
and  the  slow  and  regular  manner  in 
which  each  gun  was  discharged  as  it 
came  to  bear,  indicated  that  the  pas- 
sage was  not  likely  to  be  effected 
without  some  loss.'  Fortunately  very 
few  shot  struck  the  hull  of  the  Kar- 
teria, yet  the  damage  she  received 
was  not  inconsiderable.  The  funnel 
was  shot  through,  a  patent  windlass 
was  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  the  iron  wheels  scattered 
about  the  decks  like  a  shower  of  grape. 
Several  paddles  were  wrenched  off 
the  starboard  paddle-wheel,  and  one 
shot  passed  through  the  side  near  the 
water's  edge.  Two  of  the  best  sailors 
on  board  were  killed  by  a  twenty- 
four  pound  shot  while  working  a  gun 
on  the  quarter-deck.  The  hand  of  a 
boy  was  carried  away  by  another, 
and  yet  all  this  loss  was  sustained 
ere  the  Karteria  had  reached  the 
centre  of  the  passage.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  every  shot  was  taking 
effect,  the  Turks  suddenly  lost  the 
range.  Every  succeeding  shot  passed 
over  the  steamer,  and  she  proceeded 
along  under  the  fire  of  more  than  half 
the  guns,  without  receiving  any  addi- 
tional damage.  The  Turks  were  only 
able  to  reload  a  few  guns  to  discharge 
at  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  which 
escaped  uninjured. 

The  loss  of  two  men  killed  and  one 
wounded,  distressed  Captain  Hastings. 
He  was  sure  theTurks  at  Patras  would 
soon  receive  an  exaggerated  account 
of  the  damage  he  had  sustained,  from 
their  spies  at  Zante ;  and  as  this 
would  embolden  those  who  furnished 
their  camp  with  provisions,  he  was 
extremely  anxious  to  destroy  any 
vessels  that  might  be  anchored  at 
Patras,  in  order  to  convince  the 
enemy  that  the  Karteria  was  to  be 
dreaded,  even  after  receiving  the 
greatest  injury.  A  favourable  oppor- 
tunity fortunately  offered  itself  of  dis- 
playing the  power  of  the  steamer  to 
Ibrahim  Pasha's  camp  at  Patras.  On 
approaching  the  roadstead,  a  brig 
heavily  laden  was  seen  at  anchor, 
which  had  evidently  arrived  the  pre- 
ceding night,  little  expecting  that 
the  Greek  squadron  would  quit  the 
gulf  in  the  daytime.  Hastings  im- 
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mediately  made  every  preparation  for 
cutting  her  out,  but  the  Austrian 
consul  was  seen  approaching  in  a 
small  boat,  with  a  flag  like  the  ensign 
of  a  three-decker.  The  following 
dialogue  took  place  between  him  and 
Hastings  alongside  the  Karteria,  while 
the  Austrians  in  the  brig  were  actively 
engaged  in  getting  every  thing  ready 
to  haul  their  vessel,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  under  a  battery  of  Turkish 
field-pieces  placed  on  the  beach. 

Hastings. — "  A§  Austrian  consul, 
you  must  be  aware  that  the  Greek 
government  have  been  blockading 
Patras  for  some  time,  and  that  there 
is  now  a  gun-boat  cruising  off  the 
port." 

Austrian  Consul — ' '  My  government 
acknowledges  no  such  authority  as  a 
Greek  government,  and,  consequently, 
does  not  admit  the  validity  of  its 
acts." 

Hastings. — "  My  orders,  however, 
are  to  enforce  those  acts.  I  must, 
then  fore,  request  you  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  Austrian  brig  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour,  and  order  the 
master  to  come  on  board  with  his 
papers." 

Austrian  Consul. — "  I  believe  I  am 
speaking  to  an  Englishman ;  and 
neither  Austria  nor  Turkey  being  at 
war  with  England,  you  are  bound  to 
respect  the  Austrian  flag. 

Hastings. — "  You  are  speaking,  sir, 
to  an  officer  in  the  Greek  service, 
commanding  the  squadron  blockading 
Patras  ;  and  if  the  Austrian  brig  does 
not  place  itself  under  my  protection 
in  five  minutes,  I  shall  fire  into  the 
Turkish  camp,  and  it  will  be  de- 
stroyed." 

In  saying  this,  Captain  Hastings 
took  out  his  watch  and  left  the  con- 
sul, who  vainly  endeavoured  to  renew 
the  conversation  in  order  to  gain 
time.  When  he  quitted  the  Karteria, 
he  pulled  towards  the  shore,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  communicate  Hast- 
ings' orders  to  the  master  of  the  brig. 
This  being,  apparently,  a  concerted 
signal,  the  greatest  exertions  were 
suddenly  commenced  to  haul  the 
Austrian  vessel  under  the  guns  of  the 
battery. 

Hastings  allowed  the  Austrian  con- 
sul five  minutes  to  reach  the  shore ; 
and  as  he  was  not  inclined  to  expose 
his  crew  to  any  loss  in  taking  posses- 


sion of  a  prize  which  he  could  easily 
destroy  without  danger,  he  directed 
his  fire  against  the  Austrian  brig.  As 
soon  as  he  found  that  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  range  of  the  Turkish 
battery,  he  fired  a  few  shells  into  ife 
and  the  Austrian  vessel.  One  of  these 
exploding  in  her  hull  near  the  water's 
edge,  tore  out  great  part  of  her  side, 
and  she  sank  almost  instantaneously, 
barely  leaving  time  for  the  crew  to- 
escape  in  the  long-boat. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  Gene- 
ral Church  reached  Cape  Papas  with 
the  first  division  of  his  army,  consist- 
ing of  only  six  hundred  men,  which 
was  embarked  and  transported  to 
Dragomestre.  Two  days  after,  the 
squadron  returned,  and  conveyed  over 
to  Eomelia  the  remainder  of  the  Greek 
troops,  not  exceeding  seven  hundred 
soldiers;  so  that  General  Church 
opened  his  winter  campaign  in  Acar- 
nania,  which  led  to  the  conquest  of 
that  province,  with  a  force  of  only 
one  thousand  three  hundred  fighting 
men. 

While  the  Greek  army  was  engaged 
in  fortifying  its  position  at  Drago- 
mestre, Captain  Hastings  resolved 
to  attack  Vasiladhi — the  small  insular 
fort  commanding  the  entrance  into 
the  lagoons  of  Missolonghi  and  Ana- 
tolikon,  which  Lord  Cochrane  had 
attempted  in  vain  to  capture  about 
three  months  before.  On  the  22d  of 
December  he  anchored  about  three 
thousand  yards  from  the  fort,  finding 
that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the 
Karteria  any  nearer.  For  nearly  a 
mile  round  Vasiladhi,  the  depth  of 
the  water  does  not  exceed  three  feet, 
and  the  fort  itself  rises  little  more 
than  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  bombardment  of  such  a 
place  was  a  delicate  operation,  re- 
quiring the  most  favourable  weather, 
and  the  very  best  artillery  practice. 
The  first  day  the  attempt  was  made, 
two  hundred  shells  were  fired  without 
producing  any  effect.  When  fired  en 
ricochet,  they  diverged  to  the  right 
and  left  in  a  manner  which  gave  Va- 
siladhi the  appearance  of  an  enchanted 
spot.  Captain  Hastings  conjectured 
that  this  singular  circumstance  was 
owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water ; 
the  mud  approaching  the  surface  close 
to  the  fort,  afforded  so  much  more 
resistance  to  the  shells  which  fell  in 
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its  immediate  vicinity,  as  to  cause  a 
more  marked  deviation  in  the  line  of 
thoir  primary  direction. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  found  that 
those  shells  which  were  fired  with  a 
charge  of  eight  pounds  of  powder,  at 
twenty-three  degrees  of  elevation — 
the  highest  elevation  that  could  be 
given  to  the  long  guns — all  varied  to 
the  right,  though  the  day  was  per- 
fectly calm.  This  variation  appeared 
to  be  caused  by  a  strong  current  of 
air  at  some  height  above  the  earth's 
suface:  but  it  was  so  irregular  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  make  any 
correct  allowance  for  it;  and  it  was 
singular,  that  any  wind  perceptible 
on  the  deck  of  the  Karteria  blew  in 
the  contrary  direction. 

For  some  days  after  this  unsuccess- 
ful attempt,  the  weather  was  too 
stormy  to  think  of  renewing  the  at- 
taok ;  but  on  the  29th  of  December 
the  day  was  perfectly  calm,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  that  transparent  clear- 
ness which  characterises  the  climate 
of  Greece.  Hastings  determined  to 
bombard  Vasiladhi  a  second  time. 
The  first  shell  fired  indicated  that  the 
circumstances  were  now  favourable  ; 
and  the  fourth,  which  Captain  Hast- 
ings fired  with  his  own  hand,  exploded 
in  the  powder-magazine.  All  the 
boats  were  instantly  ordered  out  to 
storm  the  place ;  but  the  Turks  were 
thrown  into  such  a  state  of  confusion 
bj  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  and 
the  fire  which  burst  out  in  their 
huts,  that  they  were  unable  to  offer 
any  resistance;  and  the  assailants, 
commanded  by  Captain  Hane  of  the 
arcillery,  entered  the  place,  seized  the 
arms  of  the  Turks,  and  set  them  to 
work  at  extinguishing  the  fire,  which 
w;is  spreading  to  the  magazine  of 
provisions,  as  if  they  had  only  arrived 
to  assist  their  friends.  There  were 
fifty- one  Turks  in  the  fort ;  twelve 
hsd  been  killed  by  the  explosion. 

Captain  Hastings  ordered  all  the 
prisoners  to  be  transported  on  board 
the  Karteria ;  and  as  he  could  ill  spare 
any  of  his  provisions,  and  could  not 
ec  cumber  his  vessel  with  enemies  who 
required  to  be  guarded,  he  resolved 
to  release  them  immediately.  He 
therefore  informed  the  Turkish  com- 
nundant  that  he  would  send  him  to 
M  Issolonghi  in  a  monoxylon,  or  canoe 
used  in  the  lagoons,  in  order  to  pro- 


cure two  large  flat-bottomed  boats  to 
take  away  the  prisoners.  The  Turk, 
who  considered  this  was  only  a  polite 
way  of  letting  him  know  that  he  was 
to  be  drowned  or  suffocated  in  the 
mud,  showed,  nevertheless,  no  signs 
of  fear  or  anger.  He  thanked  Cap- 
tain Hastings  for  the  soldier-like  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  treated,  and 
said  that,  as  a  prisoner,  it  was  his 
duty  to  meet  death  in  any  way  his 
conqueror  might  determine.  The 
scene  at  last  began , to  assume  a  comic 
character ; — for  Hastings  was  the  last 
person  on  board  to  perceive  that  his 
prisoner  supposed  that  he  was  about 
to  be  murdered  by  his  orders ;  and 
the  Turkish  commandant  was  the 
only  one  who  did  not  understand  that 
it  was  really  Hastings'  intention  to 
send  him  to  Missolonghi  in  perfect 
safety.  When  the  Turk  was  con- 
ducted to  the  monoxylon,  in  which 
one  of  his  own  men  was  seated,  in 
order  to  paddle  the  boat  through  the 
lagoon,  he  was  convinced  of  his  error, 
and  his  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
Hastings  were  warm,  though  as  dig- 
nified as  his  previous  conduct. 

The  flat-bottomed  boats  arrived 
next  day,  and  took  away  the  prisoners. 
They  brought  a  sheep  and  a  sabre  as 
a  present  to  Captain  Hastings  from 
the  Turkish  commandant,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  expressing  his  re- 
gret that  the  commander-in-chief  in 
Missolonghi  would  not  allow  him  to 
come  himself  to  visit  his  benefactor. 

The  conquest  of  Vasiladhi  did  not 
diminish  the  difficulties  with  which 
Hastings  was  surrounded,  nor  remove 
any  of  the  disagreeable  circumstances 
attendant  on  the  neglect  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  Lord  Cochrane  and 
the  Greek  government.  On  the  7th 
of  January  1828,  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  the  following  desponding  terms  : — 
*'  I  am  full  of  misery.  I  have  not  a 
dollar.  I  owe  my  people  three  months7 
pay,  and  five  dollars  a  man  gratuity 
for  Vasiladhi.  I  have  no  provisions. 
I  have  lost  an  anchor  and  chain.  If 
I  can  get  out  of  my  present  difficulties, 
I  may  perhaps  go  into  the  gulf." 

On  the  16th  of  January  he  wrote 
to  the  Greek  government,  stating  all 
the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and 
complaining  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Karteria  had  been  left  entirely 
dependent  on  his  private  resources. 
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He  wrote :  "It  has  become  an  estab- 
lished maxim  to  leave  this  vessel 
without  any  supplies.  Dr  Goss  has 
just  been  at  Zante,  and  has  left  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  Helvetia,  now 
serving  under  my  orders — but  not  one 
farthing,  no  provisions,  and  not  even 
a  single  word,  for  me.  Five  months 
ago,  I  was  eight  thousand  dollars  in 
advance  for  the  pay  of  my  crew ;  and, 
since  that  time,  I  have  only  received 
one  thousand  dollars  from  the  naval 
chest  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  six 
hundred  from  the  military  of  General 
•Church.  This  last  sum  is  not  even 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  detention  of  our  prizes  in  order 
to  serve  as  transports  for  the  army. 
I  have,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
•expenses  of  this  vessel,  been  obliged 
to  purchase  wood  for  our  steam-engine, 
and  provisions  for  the  gun- boat  Hel- 
vetia— to  which  I  have  also  furnished 
two  hundred  dollars  in  money  to  pay 
the  crew.  The  capture  of  Vasiladhi 
has  cost  me  two  thousand  dollars ;  yet 
I  have  not  taken  the  brass  cannon  in 
that  fort,  and  replaced  them  with  the 
iron  guns  of  our  prizes,  in  order  to 
assist  me  in  meeting  my  expenses." 
.  About  this  time  Count  Capo  d'Istrias 
arrived  in  Greece  to  assume  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  republic ;  and  Captain 
Hastings,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed 
of  his  arrival,  transmitted  him  a  very 
valuable  letter,  in  which  he  gave  a 
luminous  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Western  Greece.  This  letter  is 
particularly  instructive,  as  it  gives  an 
admirable  summary  of  the  line  of 
•conduct  which  gained  Hastings  his 
great  reputation  in  Greece.  "  From 
the  hour  of  my  receiving  the  com- 
mand of  the  Karteria,  I  determined  to 
break  down  the  system  existing  in 
the  navy  of  paying  the  sailors  in  ad- 
vance, as  such  a  practice  is  destruc- 
tive of  all  discipline.  The  Greek 
government  and  Lord  Cochrane, 
however,  did  not  adopt  this  rule. 
They  paid  their  own  equipages  in 
advance,  and  they  left  mine  unpaid." 
Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  though  a  very 
able  diplomatist,  was  not  a  military 
man ;  and  he  paid  no  attention  to 
Hastings'  letter.  Lord  Cochrane,  who 
had  long  ceased  to  hold  any  commu- 
nication with  Captain  Hastings,  had, 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  suddenly  dis- 
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appeared  from  Greece,  in  the  English 
yacht  in  which  he  arrived,  without 
giving  the  Greek  government  any 
notice  of  his  intention.  In  this  state 
of  things,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
the  naval  affairs  of  the  country  fell 
into  the  most  deplorable  anarchy; 
and  the  disorder  became  so  painful  to 
Captain  Hastings,  that  he  resigned 
the  command  of  the  Karteria  and  re- 
solved to  quit  Greece. 

The  importance  of  preventing  so 
distinguished  a  Philhellene  from  quit- 
ting Greece  so  shortly  after  his  own 
arrival,  struck  Count  Capo  d'Istrias 
very  forcibly,  and  he  resolved  to  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  retain 
Captain  Hastings  in  his  service.  To 
effect  this,  he  invited  him  to  a  per- 
sonal interview  at  Poros,  in  order,  as 
he  said,  to  avail  himself  of  the  valu- 
able experience  of  so  tried  a  friend  to 
the  cause  of  his  country.  When  they 
met,  it  was  easy  for  Capo  d'Istrias  to 
persuade  Hastings  to  resume  the  com- 
mand of  the  naval  division  in  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  ;  particularly  as  the  presi- 
dent promised  to  adopt  the  principles 
which  Hastings  laid  down  as  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  a  national 
navy,  and  engaged  to  follow  his  ad- 
vice in  organizing  this  force.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  have  gratified  the  ambi- 
tion of  Captain  Hastings  so  much  as 
being  employed  in  this  way,  since  he 
could  thus  hope  to  raise  a  durable 
monument  of  his  naval  skill,  and  a 
lasting  memorial  of  his  service  in 
Greece. 

After  commencing  the  formation  of 
a  naval  arsenal  at  Poros,  and  laying 
the  foundation  for  some  superstruc- 
ture of  order  in  the  naval  administra- 
tion, Hastings  again  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Karteria ;  and  on  the  9th 
of  May  1828,  anchored  off  Vasiladhi, 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  troops 
under  General  Church.  The  united 
forces  had  been  directed  by  the  pre- 
sident to  act  against  Anatolikon  and 
Missolonghi,which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
easily  be  compelled  to  surrender.  After 
reconnoitring  the  approaches  to  Ana- 
tolikon, which  General  Church  had 
resolved  to  attack  first,  Captain  Hast- 
ings, with  his  usual  activity,  prepared 
rocket -frames,  and  brought  all  his 
boats  into  the  lagoons.  On  the  15th, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire  to  the 
town  by  the  discharge  of  a  number  of 
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six  and  twelve-pound  rockets;  but, 
tl  ough  many  entered  the  place,  no 
conflagration  ensued,  and  the  attack 
failed.  It  was  then  determined  to 
b<  >mbard  Anatolikon  ;  and,  under  the 
cover  of  a  heavy  fire  of  shells  from  the 
batteries,  and  grenades  from  the  gun- 
b<>ats,  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  the 
p  ace  by  storm. 

The  25th  of  May  was  fixed  for  the 
assault ;  and  Captain  Hastings,  who 
felt  the  necessity  of  enforcing  order, 
a  id  setting  an  example  of  courage  in 
so  important  a  crisis,  determined  to 
d  rect  the  attack  of  the  naval  forces  in 
person.  Unfortunately,  a  division  of 
the  land  forces,  which  were  totally 
d3stitute  of  all  discipline,  and  not 
even  officered  in  a  regular  manner, 
hid  been  embarked  in  the  boats  of 
some  Greek  privateers,  for  the  purpose 
o '  assisting  in  the  attack.  The  real 
o  )ject  of  these  troops  was  to  try  to 
g  3t  first  into  the  place  in  order  to  pil- 
lige.  Before  the  artillery  had  pro- 
diced  any  effect,  and  before  Captain 
Fastings  had  made  all  the  necessary 
dispositions  for  the  assault,  these  irre- 
g  ilar  troops  advanced  to  the  attack. 
Two  officers  of  the  marine,  who  .com- 
manded the  gun-boats  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  boats  of  the  Kar- 
tcria,  seeing  the  attack  commencing, 
and  supposing  that  the  signal  had 
been  given  by  Captain  Hastings, 
pushed  forward.  No  alternative  now 
remained  between  carrying  the  place, 
or  witnessing  a  total  defeat  of  a  con- 
s  derable  part  of  the  force  under  his 
command ;  Hastings,  therefore,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  endea- 
voured to  repair  the  error  already 
committed,  by  rendering  the  attack 
as  general  as  possible.  Making  the 
s  gnal  of  attack,  he  led  the  boats  of 
tiie  Karteria  to  the  assault. 

The  ardour  of  the  troops  who  rash- 
1;-  commenced  the  attack  abated,  as 
soon  as  they  fcfund  that  the  Turks 
received  them  with  a  well-directed 
fire  of  musketry.  After  some  feeble 
attempts  to  approach  the  enemy,  in 
v  hich  they  sustained  no  loss,  they 
fc  ept  their  boats  stationary  far  out  of 
D  tusket-shot  of  Anatolikon.  On  the 
other  side,  the  boats  of  the  Greek 
squadron  advanced  with  great  gallan- 
t  y  and  steadiness;  but  the  Turks  had 
a  ssembled  a  powerful  force,  which  was 
josted  in  a  well-protected  position, 
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and  opened  a  severe  fire  on  the  assail- 
ants. The  shallow  water,  and  intri- 
cate channel  through  the  lagoon,  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  two  gun- 
boats ;  and  Captain  Andrea,  who 
commanded  that  in  advance,  having 
been  killed,  and  some  of  his  men 
wounded,  his  crew  was  thrown  into 
disorder.  Captain  Hastings,  pushing 
forward  in  his  gig  to  repair  this  loss, 
was  almost  immediately  after  struck 
by  a  rifle-ball  in  the  left  arm,  and  fell 
down.  His  fall  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  retreat. 

When  the  boats  returned  to  the 
Karteria,  the  wound  of  Captain  Hast- 
ings was  examined  and  bandaged. 
By  a  most  unfortunate  accident,  there 
was  no  surgeon  attached  to  the  ship 
at  the  time  ;  one  surgeon  having  left 
a  few  days  before,  and  his  successor 
not  having  arrived.  Amedicalmanhad, 
however,  without  any  loss  of  time, 
been  procured  from  the  camp  on 
shore ;  and  after  he  had  dressed  the 
wound,  he  declared  that  it  was  not 
alarming,  and  that  the  arm  was  in  no 
danger.  Though  he  suffered  great 
pain,  Captain  Hastings  soon  began  to 
turn  his  attention  to  repairing  the 
loss  the  Greek  arms  had  sustained. 
On  the  28th  of  May,  he  wrote  a  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  before  Ana- 
tolikon, addressed  to  the  minister  of 
the  marine;  and  in  it  he  expressed 
the  hope,  that  in  a  few  days  his 
wound  would  be  so  far  healed  as  to 
allow  him  again  to  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  the  operations  against  Ana- 
tolikon in  person. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  favourable  opi- 
nion expressed  by  the  surgeon  of  the 
troops,  it  became  evident  that  the 
wound  was  rapidly  becoming  worse  ; 
and  it  was  decided  that  amputation 
was  necessary.  In  order  to  entrust 
the  operation  to  a  more  skilful  sur- 
geon than  the  one  who  had  hitherto 
attended  him,  it  was  necessary  that 
Captain  Hastings  should  proceed  to 
Zante.  This  decision  had  unfortu- 
nately been  delayed  too  long.  Te- 
tanus had  ensued  before  the  Karteria 
reached  the  port ;  and,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  Frank  Abney  Hastings  expired 
at  Zante,  on  board  the  Karteria, 
which  he  had  so  gloriously  command- 
ed. 

The  moment  his  death  was  known 
in  Greece,  the  great  value  of  his 
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services  was  universally  felt.  All 
hope  of  organizing  the  Greek  navy 
perished  with  him ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  European  powers,  and  the 
adoption  of  many  plans  prepared 
by  the  allies  of  Greece,  the  naval 
force  of  that  country  is  in  a  much 
worse  condition  to-day  than  it  was  at 
the  time  of  Captain  Hastings'  death 
in  1828.  Every  honour  was  paid  to 
his  memory.  The  president  of  Greece, 
Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  decreed  that  his 
remains  should  receive  a  public  fune- 
ral ;  and  by  an  ordinance  addressed 
to  Mr  Alexander  Maurocordatos,  the 
minister  of  the  marine,  and  Mr  George 
Finlay  and  Mr  Nicholas  Kalergy,  the 
personal  friends  of  the  deceased,  he 
charged  these  gentlemen  with  this 
sacred  duty.  Mr  Tricoupi  pronoun- 
ced the  funeral  oration  when  the  in- 
terment took  place  at  Poros  ;  and  he 
concluded  his  discourse  with  the  fol- 
lowing words,  as  the  prayer  of  the 
assembled  clergy  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Greek  nation : — "  O  LORD  !  IN 

THY  HEAVENLY  KINGDOM  REMEMBER 

FRANK  ABNEY  HASTINGS,  WHO  DIED 
IN  DEFENCE  OF  HIS  SUFFERING  FEL- 
LOW- CREATURES." 

But  nations  are  proverbially  un- 
grateful. Nearly  seventeen  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Hastings,  the  best  and  ablest  Eng- 
lishman who,  even  to  the  present 
hour,  has  been  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  public  affairs  of  Greece  ;  yet 
neither  the  Greek  government  nor 
the  Greek  people,  though  often  revel- 
ling in  millions  rashly  furnished  them 
by  their  injudicious  friends,  have  ever 
thought  of  paying  their  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  memory  of  Frank  Abney 
Hastings.  While  stars  and  ribands 
have  been  lavishly  conferred  on  those 
whose  power  was  supposed  to  influ- 
ence the  arrival  of  expected  millions, 
the  heirs  of  Hastings  were  forgotten. 
We  are  bound,  however,  to  absolve  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  nation 
from  the  charge  of  ingratitude  and 
avarice,  which  we  only  thereby  con- 
centrate against  the  government,  and 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  country. 

When  the  numerous  Greek  sailors 
who  had  served  under  the  orders  of 
Hastings  heard  of  his  death,  many  of 
them  happened  to  be  at  Egina.  They 
immediately  collected  a  sum  of  money 
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among  themselves,  and  engaged  the 
clergy  at  Egina  to  celebrate  the  fune- 
ral service  in  the  principal  church, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  pos- 
sible in  those  troubled  times.  Never 
probably  was  a  braver  man  more  sin- 
cerely mourned  by  a  veteran  band  of 
strangers,  who,  in  a  foreign  land,  griev- 
ed more  deeply  for  his  untimely  loss. 
It  may  appear  surprising  to  many 
of  our  readers  that  we  should  give  to 
the  name  of  Hastings  so  very  promi- 
nent a  position  in  the  history  of  the 
latter  days  of  the  Greek  Revolution, 
when  that  name  is  comparatively  un- 
known at  home.  To  make  this  appa- 
rent, we  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  car- 
ried on  their  warfare  with  the  Turks ; 
and  it  will  then  appear  that  European 
officers  were  not  generally  likely  to 
form  either  a  correct  or  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  military  affairs  of  the 
country.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising that  false  ideas  of  the  state  of 
Greece  have  prevailed,  or  indeed  that 
they  still  continue  to  prevail,  even 
among  the  foreigners  long  resident  in 
the  new  Greek  kingdom.  The  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Greeks,  both 
at  sea  and  on  shore,  were  remarkable, 
not  only  for  a  total  want  of  all  scien- 
tific knowledge,  but  also  for  the  ab- 
sence of  every  shadow  of  discipline, 
and  the  first  elements  of  order  and 
subordination.  The  troops  consisted 
of  a  number  of  separate  corps,  each 
under  its  own  captain,  who  regulated 
the  movements,  and  provided  for  the 
supply  of  his  men,  from  day  to  day. 
Every  soldier  joined  his  standard,  and 
left  it,  when  he  thought  fit,  unless 
when  it  happened  that  he  had  re- 
ceived some  pay  in  advance ;  in  which 
case,  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  re- 
main in  the  camp  for  the  term  he  was 
engaged.  With  such  an  army,  any 
systematic  plan  of  campaign,  and  all 
strategetical  combinations,  were  clear- 
ly impossible ;  and  when  they  have 
been  attempted  by  the  different  Eu- 
ropean officers  who  have  commanded 
the  Greeks,  they  have  invariably 
ended  in  the  most  complete  defeats 
the  Greeks  have  ever  sustained.  So 
entirely  were  the  operations  of  the 
war  an  affair  of  chance,  that  the 
mountain  skirmishes,  in  which  the 
Greek  troops  excelled,  were  usually 
brought  on  by  accident. 
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In  such  an  army,  it  is  evident  that 
the  services  of  many  an  able  officer 
would  be  useless.  A  Greek  general 
could  only  acquire  and  maintain  a 
dee  influence  over  his  troops  by 
taiing  a  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  bound- 
ing over  the  rocks  in  advance  of  his 
soldiers.  The  best  general,  there- 
fore, in  the  estimation  of  the  soldiers, 
WHS  the  officer  who  could  run  fastest, 
se-3  furthest,  and  fire  with  truest  aim 
from  behind  the  smallest  possible  pro- 
jec  tion  of  a  rock.  In  cases  where  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  to  enforce 
obedience  to  an  order,  the  captain  re- 
qi  ired  to  be  both  able  and  willing  to 
kcock  down  the  first  man  who  dared 
to  show  any  signs  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  butt  of  his  pistol.  Many 
excellent  European  generals  were  not 
competent  to  emulate  the  fame  to  be 
gained  in  such  a  service. 

Matters  were  very  little  better  in 
thi  fleet.  The  sailors  were  always 
paid  in  advance,  or  they  refused  to 
embark  ;  if  on  a  cruise,  when  the  term 
for  which  they  had  been  paid  expired, 
they  always  returned  home,  unless 
prevented  by  an  additional  payment. 
While  at  sea,  they  frequently  held 
coancils  to  discuss  the  movements  of 
their  ships,  and  repeatedly  compelled 
their  captains  to  alter  the  plans  adopt- 
ed by  the  admiral ;  and  sometimes 
they  have  been  known  to  carry  their 
ships  home  in  defiance  of  their  offi- 
cers. Even  the  brilliant  exploits  of 
the  fire-ships  which  destroyed  the 
Turkish  three-deckers,  were  entirely 
performed  by  volunteers,  and  are 
rather  due  to  the  daring  courage  of 
Kunaris,  and  a  few  other  individuals, 
than  to  the  naval  skill  of  the  Greek 
fleet.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  war, 
when  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  had, 
by  the  exertions  of  Sultan  Mahmoud 
and  Mohammed  Ali,  made  some 
small  progress  in  naval  affairs,  the 
fire-ships  of  the  Greeks  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  important  results. 

Captain  Hastings,  observing  the 
total  difference  between  Greek  and 
Ei ropean  warfare,  avoided  the  error 
into  which  foreigners  generally  fell, 
of  allowing  their  authority  to  be 
mi  xed  up  with  that  of  others,  over 
whose  actions  they  could  not  exer- 
cise any  efficient  control.  Instead 
of  seeking  a  command,  the  imposing 
title  of  which  might  flatter  his  vanity, 
and  impose  on  the  rest  of  Europe, 
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Hastings  steadily  refused  to  accept 
any  rank,  or  place  himself  in  any 
command,  where  he  would  have  been 
unable  to  enforce  obedience  to  his 
orders.  By  this  means,  and  by  the 
sacrifice  of  very  large  sums  of  money 
from  his  private  fortune,  in  paying 
not  only  the  men,  but  even  all  the 
officers  who  bore  commissions  on 
board  the  Karteria,  he  was  enabled 
to  maintain  some  order  and  discipline 
in  that  vessel.  Though  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  smallest  detached 
force  commanded  by  a  foreigner  in 
Greece,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
of  all  the  foreigners  who  have  visited 
Greece,  he  rendered  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  her  independ- 
ence. At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  all  other  foreigners 
have  felt  but  little  inclined  to  give 
the  due  meed  of  praise  to  a  line  of 
conduct  which  they  have  never  had 
strength  of  mind  to  imitate. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  the 
naval  operations  of  Captain  Hastings 
possess  considerable  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  the  modern  history  of 
maritime  warfare  in  Europe.  The 
Karteria  was  the  first  steam-vessel 
armed  with  long  sixty- eight  pounders ; 
she  was  the  first  vessel  from  which 
eight-inch  shells  and  hot  shot  were 
used  as  ordinary  projectiles.  And 
this  great  change  in  the  employment 
of  destructive  elements  of  warfare 
was  introduced  by  Captain  Hastings 
among  a  people  where  he  had  to  teach 
the  first  principles  of  military  disci- 
pline. Yet  he  overcame  every  diffi- 
culty ;  and  with  very  little  assistance, 
either  from  the  Greek  government,  or 
the  officers  who  were  his  superiors  in 
the  Greek  navy,  he  succeeded  in 
giving  all  the  naval  powers  of  Europe 
a  valuable  practical  lesson  in  marine 
artillery.  Great  Britain  is  especially 
called  upon  to  acknowledge  her  obli- 
gations to  Captain  Hastings.  She 
has  imitated  the  armament  of  the 
Greek  steam-frigate  Karteria  in  seve- 
ral vessels ;  and  though  the  admiralty 
have  doubtless  added  many  improve- 
ments in  our  ships,  we  are  only  the 
more  explicitly  bound  to  recognise 
the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe.  By 
rendering  naval  warfare  not  only 
more  destructive,  but  at  the  same 
time  making  it  more  dependent  on  a 
combination  of  good  gunnery  and  me- 
chanical knowledge  with  profound 
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naval  skill,  he  has  increased  the  naval 
power  of  Great  Britain,  where  all 
these  qualities  are  cultivated  in  the 
highest  degree.  At  the  same  time, 
the  civilized  world  is  indebted  to  him 
for  rendering  battles  so  terrible  as  to 
be  henceforth  less  frequent ;  and  for 
putting  an  end  to  naval  warfare  as  a 
means  of  amusing  kings,  and  gratify- 
ing the  ambition  of  princely  admirals, 
or  vain-glorious  states. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the 
biography  of  Hastings,  we  regret  that 
we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Colonel 
Hane  of  the  Greek  army,  so  long  his 
companion  during  the  war,  and  who 
is  so  often  and  so  honourably  men- 
tioned in  his  despatches  as  Captain 
Hane  of  the  artillery.  His  death  is 
another  blot  on  Greece,  and  on  what 
is  called  the  English  party  in  Greece, 
by  whom  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  neglect.  Colonel  Hane  was 
removed  from  active  employment  in 
1842,  when  King  Otho  placed  many 
Philhellenes  and  Greeks  on  a  trifling 
pittance  of  half-pay,  in  order  to  retain 
a  number  of  Bavarian  officers  in  his 
service,  who  were  richly  endowed  with 
staff-appointments.  As  a  Philhellene, 
a  constitutionalist,  and  an  Englishman, 
it  was  natural  that  Colonel  Hane 
should  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
severity  by  the  court  and  the  Bava- 
rian administration. 

The  adoption  of  the  constitution  on 
the  15th  September  (3d  O.  S.)  1843, 
caused  all  the  Bavarians  to  be  dis- 
missed from  the  Greek  service ;  but 
there  were  so  many  Greeks  more 
eager  in  their  solicitations  for  ap- 
pointments than  Colonel  Hane,  and 
ministers  are  always  so  much  more 
ready  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  their 
party  than  their  country,  that  the 
title  of  a  stranger  to  the  gratitude  of 
Greece  was  easily  forgotten.  When 
Mr  Alexander  Maurocordatos,  how- 
ever, became  prime-minister,  his  sub- 
serviency to  English  diplomacy  was 
supposed  by  many  to  indicate  a  feel- 
ing of  attachment  to  English  views, 
and  an  esteem  for  the  English  cha- 
racter. Under  this  impression,  Mr 
Bracebridge,  Dr  Howe,  and  Mr 
George  Finlay,  solicited  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons  to  exert  his  influence  to  pre- 


vent an  Englishman,  who,  for  twenty- 
three  years,  had  served  Greece  with 
courage  and  fidelity,  from  dying  of 
absolute  want.  Mr  Maurocordatos 
gave  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  some  pro- 
mises, but  those  promises  were  never 
fulfilled  ;  and  Colonel  Hane  died  of  a 
broken  heart  at  Athens,  on  the  18th 
of  September  1844,  leaving  a  young 
wife  and  three  children  in  the  most 
destitute  condition. 

It  was  well  known  to  every  body 
in  Athens,  from  King  Otho  to  the 
youngest  soldiers  in  the  army,  that 
Colonel  Hane  had  for  some  time  suf- 
fered the  severest  privations  of  po- 
verty, which  he  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  conceal.  That  his  last 
hours  were  soothed  by  the  possession 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  was  owing 
to  the  delicacy  with  which  Dr  Howe 
and  Mr  Bracebridge  contrived  to 
make  the  assistance  they  supplied  as 
soothing  to  his  mind,  as  it  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  comfort  of  his  de- 
clining health. 

Frank  Abney  Hastings,  the  hero 
who  commanded  the  Karteria,  and 
John  Hane,  the  gallant  officer  -who 
fought  by  his  side,  now  rest  in  peace. 
Two  volunteers,  their  friends  and 
companions  in  many  a  checkered 
scene  of  life,  still  survive  to  cherish 
the  memory  of  the  days  spent  to- 
gether on  board  the  Karteria.  One 
has  acquired  a  wide-extended  reputa- 
tion in  America  and  Europe,  by  the 
intelligence,  activity,  and  we  may 
truly  say  genius,  with  which  he  has 
laboured  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
humanity.  But  for  an  account  of  Dr 
Howe's  exertions  to  extend  the  bless- 
ings of  education  to  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  and  the  dumb,  we  must  refer  to 
Dickens'  American  Notes.  The  other 
still  watches  the  slow  progress  of  the 
Greeks  towards  that  free  and  inde- 
pendent condition  of  which  these 
friends  of  their  cause  once  fancied 
they  beheld  the  approaching  dawn. 
We  may,  therefore,  allow  the  names 
of  Hastings,  Hane,  Howe,  and  Fin- 
lay,  to  stand  united  on  our  page — \ 

"  As  in  this  glorious  and  well  foughten 

field 
They  stood  together  in  their  chivalry." 
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Espana  de  la  guerra 
Tremola  la  pendon." 

Cancion  Patrlotica, 


IT  wanted  about  an  hour  of  sunset 
on  the  last  day  of  September  1833, 
when  two  young  men,  whose  respec- 
tive ages  did  not  much  exceed  twenty 
years,  emerged  from  a  country  lane 
upon  the  high-road  from  Tarazona  to 
Tudela,  in  that  small  district  of  Na- 
varre which  lies  south  of  the  river 
Ebro. 

The  equipments  of  the  travellers — 
for  such  the  dusty  state  of  their  ap- 
parel, and  the  knapsacks  upon  their 
shoulders,  indicated  them  to  be — were 
exactly  similar,  and  well  calculated 
fora  pedestrian  journey  across  the  steep 
sierras  and  neglected  roads  of  Spain. 
They  consisted,  with  little  variation,  of 
the  national  Spanish  dress — short  jac- 
ket? of  dark  cloth,  somewhat  braided 
and  embroidered,  knee-breeches  of  the 
same  material,  and  broad-brimmed 
hats,  surrounded  by  velvet  bands. 
Only,  instead  of  the  tight-fitting 
Stockings  and  neat  pumps,  which 
should  have  completed  the  costume, 
long  leathern  gamashes  extended  from 
knee  to  ankle,  and  were  met  below 
the  latter  by  stout  high- quartered 
shoo.  Each  of  the  young  men  car- 
ried a  stick  in  his  hand,  rather,  as  it 
appeared,  from  habit,  or  for  purposes 
of  defence,  than  as  a  support,  and 
each  of  them  had  a  cloak  of  coarse 
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black  serge  folded  and  strapped  upon 
his  otter- skin  knapsack.  With  their 
costume,  however,  the  similarity  in 
their  appearance  ceased ;  nothing 
could  be  more  widely  different  than 
their  style  of  person  and  countenance. 
The  taller  of  the  two,  who  was  also 
apparently  the  elder,  was  of  a  slender, 
active  figure,  with  well  -  moulded 
limbs,  and  a  handsome,  intelligent 
countenance,  in  which  energy  and 
decision  of  character  were  strongly 
marked.  His  complexion  was  dark 
olive ;  his  eyes  and  short  curling  hair 
were  of  a  coal  black;  what  little  beard 
he  had  was  closely  shaven,  excepting 
upon  the  upper  lip,  which  was  fringed 
by  a  well-defined  mustache,  as  grace- 
fully curved  and  delicately  penciled 
as  any  that  Vandyke  ever  painted. 
At  this  time,  however,  there  was  a 
shade  over  his  countenance  other  than 
that  cast  by  the  broad  leaf  of  his  som- 
brero ;  it  was  the  look  of  mingled 
hope,  anxiety,  and  suspense,  some- 
times worn  by  persons  who  are  draw- 
ing near  to  a  goal,  their  attainment 
of  which  is  still  doubtful,  and  at  which, 
even  when  attained,  it  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  pleasure  or  pain 
awaits  them. 

No  such  thoughts  or  anxieties  were 
to  be  read  upon  the  joyous,  careless 
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countenance  of  the  second  traveller — 
a  stout,  square-built  young  man, 
whose  ruddy  complexion  and  light- 
brown  hair  contrasted  as  strongly 
with  the  dark  locks  and  olive  skin  of 
his  companion  as  they  differed  from 
the  generally  received  notions  of  Spa- 
nish physiognomy.  The  face  wore 
no  particular  expression,  excepting 
that  of  good-humoured  insouciance; 
his  hazel  eye  had  a  merry  twinkle, 
and  a  slight  fulness  of  lip  and  chin 
seemed  to  denote  a  reasonable  degree 
of  addiction  to  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  Altogether,  and  to  judge  them 
by  their  physiognomies  only,  one 
would  have  chosen  the  first  for  a 
friend,  the  latter  for  a  pleasant  and 
jovial  boon-companion. 

On  leaving  the  cross-road,  the  two 
pedestrians  took  a  northerly  direction, 
in  which  they  proceeded  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  without  exchan- 
ging a  syllable,  the  one  absorbed  in 
meditations  which  the  other  was  ap- 
parently unwilling  to  disturb.     At  the 
end  of  that  time  they  paused,  as  if  by 
preconcerted  arrangement,  in  front  of 
a  small  venta,  or  country  inn,   less 
remarkable  for  the  accommodation  it 
afforded,  than  for  its  pleasant  situa- 
tion and  aspect.    It  stood  a  little  back 
from  the  road,  in  a  nook  formed  by 
the  recession  of  a  line  of  wooded  hills 
which  there  skirt  the  highway.    The 
front  of  the  house,  composed  of  rough 
blocks  of  grey  stone,  was  overgrown  by 
the  twisted  branches  of  a  venerable 
vine,  the  age  of  which  did  not  prevent 
it  from  becoming  covered  each  spring 
with  leaves  and  tendrils,  nor  from 
yielding  in  the  autumn  an  abundant 
supply    of    delicious    gold  -  coloured 
grapes.     At  a  short  distance  in  front 
of  the  door,  which  opened  into  the 
stable,  whence  a  wooden  step-ladder 
led  to  the  upper  floor,  there  stood  a 
huge  oak,  throwing  its  broad  shadow 
over  a  table  and  some  benches  placed 
"beneath  it  for  the  accommodation  of 
guests.     On  one  side  of  the  venta, 
and  detached  from  it,  but  in  a  right 
line  with  its  front,  was  a  massive 
fragment  of  wall,  which  had  probably, 
at  no  very  remote  period,  formed  part 
of  a  chapel  or  convent.     Its  summit, 
which  was  broken  and  irregular,  rose 
full    thirty    feet    from    the    ground 
throughout  more    than   double   that 
length,  and  along  the  wall,  at  about 


two-thirds  of  a  man's  height,  ran  a 
horizontal  black  line,  indicating,  as 
did  also  the  numerous  marks  and 
bruises  upon  the  whitewashed  surface, 
that  this  ancient  piece  of  masonry 
enabled  the  frequenters  of  the  venta 
to  indulge  in  the  favourite  juego  de 
pelota,  or  a  game  at  ball,  to  which  the 
Navarrese  and  the  northern  Spaniards 
generally  are  much  addicted,  and  at 
which  most  of  them  excel. 

On  the  arrival  of  our  travellersr 
the  benches  in  front  of  the  venta  had 
already  two  occupants,  belonging  to 
classes  of  men  which  may  rank 
amongst  the  chief  supporters  of  Spa- 
nish roadside  inns.  One  of  them  was- 
a  corporal  of  dragoons,  returning  to 
his  garrison  at  Tudela,  whence  he 
had  probably  been  sent  with  a  de- 
spatch, or  on  some  similar  mission. 
He  was  a  strapping,  powerful  fellow, 
well  set  up,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and 
whose  broad  shoulders  and  soldierly 
figure  showed  to  advantage  in  his 
dark-green  uniform.  His  horse — a 
high-crested,  fine-legged  Andalusian, 
whose  jetty  coat  looked  yet  blacker 
by  contrast  with  the  white  sheep-  skio, 
that  covered  the  saddle,  and  the 
flakes  of  foam  with  which  his  impa- 
tient champings  had  covered  his  broad 
chest — was  tied  up  near  the  stable 
door,  the  bridle  removed,  finishing 
out  of  a  nose -bag  a  plentiful  feed  of 
maize.  The  dragoon's  sabre  and  his 
brass  and  leopard- skin  helmet  were 
hanging  at  the  saddle-bow,  their 
owner  having  temporarily  covered  his 
head  with  a  smart  foraging- cap  of 
green  and  scarlet  cloth,  which  set  off  to 
great  advantage  his  bearded  and  mar- 
tial countenance.  Having  provided  for 
his  horse,  the  trooper  was  now  attend- 
ing to  the  calls  of  his  own  appetite, 
and  doing  immense  execution  on  some 
goat's-milk  cheese  and  excellent  white 
bread,  which  he  moistened  by  copious 
draughts  of  the  thick  black  wine  of 
Navarre. 

Seated  opposite  to  the  soldier,  and 
similarly  employed,  was  a  hardy- 
looking  man,  who  had  arrived  in  com- 
pany with  two  mules,  which  were  also 
tethered  to  a  ring  in  the  venta  wall, 
but  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the 
dragoon's  charger.  A  heap  of  chop- 
ped straw  and  Indian  com  leaves  was 
lying  before  them,  at  which  they  as- 
siduously munched — not,  however. 
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without  occasionally  casting  wistful 
glances  at  the  more  luxurious  repast 
of  their  neighbour.  The  soldier  and 
the  muleteer  had  apparently  met  be- 
fore ;  and  when  the  new-comers  ap- 
proached them,  they  were  discussing 
w  ith  great  animation  the  merits  of  the 
various  players  in  a  ball-match  which 
they  had  recently  witnessed  near 
T.idela.  Thence  they  glided  into  a 
discussion  concerning  ball-players  in 
g<  neral ;  the  muleteer,  who  was  a 
ISavarrese,  asserting  the  invincibility 
oi  his  country  at  the  game  of  pelota, 
whilst  the  corporal,  who  came  from 
tl  e  neighbourhood  of  Oviedo,  was 
ec  ually  confident  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Asturians. 

Whilst  the  younger  of  the  travel- 
lers was  ascertaining  from  the  patrona 
tte  state  of  the  larder,  which,  as  is 
iifual  enough  in  Spanish  inns,  was 
but  meagrely  provided,  his  compan- 
ion sought  out  the  landlord  of  the 
vcnta,  whom  he  found  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  enjoying  a  supplementary 
siesta  amidst  a  cloud  of  wood  smoke. 

."  The  Conde  de  Villabuena,"  en- 
quired the  young  man,  when  he  had 
shaken  the  drowsy  host  out  of  his 
slumbers — "  is  he  still  at  his  house 
between  this  and  Tudela?  " 

The  venter  o,  a  greasy,  ill-condition- 
ed Valencian,  rubbed  his  eyes,  niut- 
t(  red  a  coarse  oath,  and  seemed  half 
disposed,  instead  of  replying,  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  his  interrogator ;  but  a 
glance  at  the  athletic  figure  and  reso- 
lute countenance  of  the  latter,  dissi- 
pated the  inclination,  and  he  answer- 
ed by  a  surly  affirmative. 

"  And  his  daughter  also  ?  "  con- 
tinued the  stranger  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  Dona  Rita?  To  be  sure  she  is, 
or  was  yesterday ;  for  J  saw  her  ride 
by  with  her  father  and  some  other 
cavaliers.  What  eyes  the  little 
beauty  has  ;  and  what  a  foot !  It  was 
peeping  from  under  her  habit  as  she 
p;issed.  Sant' Antonio,  what  a  footl " 

And  now  thoroughly  awakened,  the 
ventero  launched  out  into  a  panegyric 
on  the  lady's  beauty,  interlarded  by 
appeals  to  various  saints  as  to  the 
justice  of  his  praise,  which  was  con- 
tinued, in  the  manner  of  a  soliloquy, 
for  some  time  after  the  stranger  had 
turned  his  back  upon  him  and  de- 
scended the  stairs. 

At  the  door  of  the  venta  the  young 
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man  encountered  his  companion,  who 
was  issuing  forth  with  a  jug  of  wine 
in  his  hand. 

"  Well,  Luis,"  said  the  latter,  "  have 
you  ascertained  it  ?  Is  she  still  here, 
or  has  our  journey  been  in  vain  ?  " 

"  She  is  here,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Good.  Then  I  hope  you  will  put 
aside  your  melancholy,  and  eat  and 
drink  with  better  appetite  than  you 
have  lately  done.  We  have  plenty 
of  time ;  it  will  not  be  dark  for  the 
next  two  hours.  So  let  us  to  supper, 
such  as  it  is  ;  ham  as  rancid  as  an  old 
oil-cask,  eggs  that  would  have  been 
chickens  to-morrow,  and  wine — but  the 
wine  may  atone  for  the  rest — it  is  old 
Feral  ta,  or  the  patrona  is  perjured.  I 
have  had  the  table  spread  under  the 
tree,  in  hopes  that  fresh  air  may 
sweeten  musty  viands,  and  in  order 
that  we  may  see  the  ball-play  of  yon- 
der soldier  and  muleteer." 

The  young  man  who  had  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  name  of  Luis,  glanced 
in  the  direction  of  the  ball- court, 
where  the  two  men  to  whom  his  com- 
panion referred  were  preparing  for  a 
match.  The  discussion  as  to  the 
superiority  of  Navarrese  or  Asturian 
ball-players  had  increased  in  warmth, 
until  the  disputants,  each  obstinate 
in  his  opinion,  finding  themselves, 
perhaps,  at  a  loss  for  verbal  argu- 
ments, had  agreed  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  a  trial  of  individual  skill.  The 
challenge  came  from  the  dragoon, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  it  accepted, 
proceeded  to  lighten  himself  for  his 
task.  With  great  alacrity  he  threw 
aside  his  foraging-cap,  stripped  off  his 
pouch- belt  and  uniform  coat,  and  un- 
fastened his  spurs.  The  preparations 
of  the  muleteer  were  even  more  rapid- 
ly completed.  When  he  had  thrown 
off  his  jacket — the  back  of  which  was 
adorned,  according  to  the  custom  of 
his  class,  with  flowers  and  various 
quaint  devices,  cut  out  in  cloth  of 
many  colours,  and  sewn  upon  the 
brown  material  of  which  the  garment 
was  composed — he  stood  in  his  shirt 
and  trousers  of  unbleached  linen, 
with  light  sandals  of  plaited  hemp 
upon  his  feet.  In  this  latter  respect 
he  had  the  advantage  of  the  soldier, 
who,  not  choosing  to  play  barefooted, 
was  obliged  to  retain  his  heavy  boots. 
In  apparent  activity,  too,  the  advan- 
tage was  greatly  on  the  side  of  the 
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Navarrese,  who  was  spare  and  sinewy, 
without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh 
about  him,  but  with  muscles  like  iron, 
and  limbs  as  elastic  and  springy  as 
whalebone.  His  very  face  partook  of 
the  hard,  wiry  character  of  his  person ; 
the  cheekbones  were  slightly  promi- 
nent, and,  although  he  evidently 
wanted  some  years  of  thirty,  two  deep 
furrows  or  lines,  such  as  are  rarely 
seen  on  the  countenance  of  so  young 
a  man,  curved  outwards  from  either 
nostril  to  considerably  below  the 
mouth,  increasing  in  depth  when  he 
talked  or  smiled,  and  giving,  in  con- 
junction with  a  quick  grey  eye,  consi- 
derable character  to  his  frank,  and  by 
no  means  disagreeable  countenance. 

The  game  began  with  great  spirit, 
and  with  much  appearance  of  equality 
between  the  players,  who  would  both 
have  been  deemed  first-rate  in  any 
ball- court  in  Europe.  The  great 
strength  of  the  dragoon  seemed  at 
first  to  give  him  the  advantage ;  the 
tremendous  blows  he  delivered  sent 
the  ball  against  the  wall  with  as  much 
seeming  force  as  if  it  had  been  driven 
out  of  a  cannon,  and  caused  it  to  re- 
bound to  an  immense  distance,  keep- 
ing the  muleteer  continually  at  the 
very  top  of  his  speed.  The  match 
was  to  be  the  best  two  out  of  three 
games.  The  first  of  the  three  was 
won  by  the  muleteer,  after  the  victory 
had  been  long  and  well  contested. 
.  "JBien!"  said  the  dragoon,  as  he 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face, 
and  took  a  deep  draught  out  of  a  jug 
of  wine  which  the  ventero  presented 
to  him.  "  Bien — that  is  one  for  you  ; 
the  next  may  go  differently.  I  only 
-missed  the  ball  through  my  foot  slip- 
ping. Curse  boots  for  playing  ball 
in,  say  I !  Hola,  Valenciano !  have 
you  never  a  pair  of  shoes  or  espadrillas 
to  lend  me  ?  " 

The  landlord,  who  acted  as  umpire, 
and  who,  as  well  as  his  wife  and  two 
or  three  loitering  peasants,  was  taking 
an  intense  interest  in  the  game,  ran 
into  the  house  and  brought  out  a  pair 
of  sandals.  These  the  soldier  tied 
upon  his  feet,  in  lieu  of  the  boots  to 
which  he  attributed  his  defeat.  Then, 
with  renewed  confidence,  he  took  his 
place  opposite  the  wall,  where  the 
muleteer  was  waiting  for  him. 

But  if,  as  the  dragoon  said,  an  ac- 
cident had  lost  him  the  first  game,  it 
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soon  became  evident  that  the  supe- 
rior activity  and  endurance  of  his  an- 
tagonist were  equally  certain  to  make 
him  lose  the  second.     The  idleness  of 
a  garrison  life,  fat  feeding,  and  soft 
lying,  had  disqualified  the  soldier  to 
compete  for  any  length  of  time  with 
a  man  like  the  Navarrese,  accustomed 
to  the  severest  hardships,  whose  most 
luxurious    meal  was    a    handful    of 
boiled  beans,  his  softest  couch  a  bun- 
dle of  straw  or  the  packsaddles  of  his 
mules.     Constant  exposure  and  un- 
ceasing toil  had  given  the  muleteer 
the  same  insensibility  to  fatigue  at- 
tributed   to    certain    savage    tribes. 
Whilst  his  antagonist,  with  inflamed 
features  and  short-drawn  breath,  and 
reeking  with  perspiration,  was  toiling 
after  the  ball,  the  Navarrese  went 
through  the  same,  or  a  greater  amount 
of  exertion,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  distress.    Not  a  bead  of  mois- 
ture upon  his  face,  nor  a  pant  from 
his  broad,  well- opened  chest,  gave 
token  of  the  slightest  inconvenience 
from    the  violent    exercise    he  was 
going  through.     On  the  contrary,  as 
he  went  on  and  got  warm  in  the  har- 
ness, he  seemed  to  play  better,  to  run 
faster,  to  catch  the  ball  with  greater 
address,  and  strike  it  with  more  force. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  standing  close 
to  the  wall,  when  a  mighty  blow  from 
the  strong  arm  of  the  dragoon  sent 
the  ball  scores  of  yards  in  his  rear. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  he  should 
arrive  soon  enough  to  strike  it.     But 
before  it  had  time  to  rebound,  he  was 
behind  it,  and  by  a  blow  of  his  horny 
palm,  less  forcible  perhaps,  but  more 
dexterously  applied  than  the  one  his 
opponent  had  given,  he  sent  it  career- 
ing back  to  the  wall  with  greater 
swiftness   than  it  had  left  it.      He 
rarely  struck  the  ball  in  the  air,  even 
when    the    opportunity  offered,   but 
allowed  it  to  rebound — a  less  dashing, 
but  a  surer  game  than  he  would  per- 
haps have  played,  had  he  not  consi- 
dered the  honour  of  "  Navarra  la 
bella  "  to  be  at  stake,  represented  in 
his  person.     Again,  when  the  ball 
fell  near  the  wall,  he  would  sometimes 
swing  his  arm  as  though  about  to 
strike  it  a  violent  blow,  and,  whilst 
the  dragoon  was  already  beginning  to 
retire  in  the  direction  he  expected  it 
to  take,  he  would  change  his  apparent 
intention,  and  drop  it   gently  just 
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above  the  line,  so  that  his  opponent, 
al  chough  rushing  up  in  desperate 
haste,  could  scarcely  arrive  in  time 
to  avoid  being  put  out.  It  was  by 
a  feint  of  this  description  that  the 
second  game  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Navarrese. 

"  Viva  la  Navarra ! "  shouted  the 
•\v.jmer,  bounding  like  a  startled  roe- 
buck three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  front  of  the  discomfited 
soldier. 

"  Viva  el  demonio!"  growled  the 
latter  in  reply.  "  Do  you  think  that 
because  you  have  beaten  me  to-day, 
thanks  to  your  herring  guts  and  dog's 
hide,  that  you  could  do  the  same  if  I 
were  in  training,  or  had  a  month's 
practice  ?  You  would  find  it  very  dif- 
ferent, Master  Paco." 

"  Viva  la  Navarra !  "  repeated 
Puco,  chucking  the  small  hard  ball  up 
into  the  air,  to  a  height  at  which  it 
appeared  scarcely  bigger  than  a  bullet. 
Then  replying  to  the  words  of  the 
dragoon ;  "At  your  orders,  Senor 
Vdasquez,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  pass 
through Tudela  some  time  next  month, 
and  shall  be  ready  to  give  you  your 
revenge." 

And  catching  the  ball  as  it  fell,  the 
N:ivarrese,  whom  victory  had  put 
into  extravagant  spirits,  began  toss- 
ing it  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
catching  it  behind  his  back,  and  per- 
forming various  other  small  feats  of 
address,  looking  the  while  at  the  cor- 
poral with  a  sort  of  jeering  smile, 
which  greatly  aggravated  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  latter. 

•'  Pues"  said  Velasquez  at  last, 
afi  er  gazing  at  Paco  for  the  space  of 
a  minute  with  a  stern  look,  which  was 
insufficient,  however,  to  make  the 
other  lower  his  eyes,  or  alter  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  ;  u  Well, 
what  do  you  stare  at  ?  Oh!  I  forgot — 
yon  may  well  stare.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  you  have  seen  an  Asturiaji 
caballero  beaten  at  any  thing  by  a  cur 
of  a  Navarrese." 

•l  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  muleteer 
coolly  ;  "  your  Senoria  is  mistaken. 
It  is  only  the  first  time  that  I  have 
sern  an  Asturian  caballero  with  a 
pipeclayed  belt  over  his  shoulder, 
and  a  corporal's  bars  upon  his  arm." 

And  he  broke  out  into  one  of  those 
wild  shrill  laughs  of  scorn  and  defi- 
anoe  with  which  the  peasant  soldiers 
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of  Navarre  have  so  often,  during  re- 
cent Spanish  wars,  caused  the  rocks 
and  ravines  of  their  native  province 
to  ring  again. 

"  Hijo  de  zotra!"  muttered  the 
soldier,  enraged  beyond  endurance  by 
this  last  taunt ;  and  drawing  back  his 
right  arm,  he  dealt  so  heavy  and  un- 
expected a  blow  upon  the  breast  of 
the  muleteer  that  the  latter  reeled  a 
couple  of  paces  backwards,  and  then 
fell  headlong  and  with  considerable 
violence  to  the  ground.  The  dragoon 
gazed  for  an  instant  at  the  fallen  man, 
as  if  expecting  him  to  rise  and  attack 
him  in  turn ;  but,  seeing  that  he  did 
not  do  so,  he  turned  round  and  walked 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  his  charger. 

He  had  taken  but  a  few  steps  when 
the  Navarrese  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  red  sash 
which  girded  his  waist,  as  though 
seeking  a  weapon.  He  found  none, 
and,  instantly  darting  forward,  he 
passed  the  soldier,  and  reached  his 
mules  a  moment  sooner  than  the  for- 
mer did  his  horse.  The  next  instant 
a  long  brown  barrel  was  projected 
across  the  packsaddles,  and  behind 
it  was  seen  the  blue  cap  and  pale 
countenance  of  Paco,  who,  with  glit- 
tering eye  and  face  livid  from  fury, 
was  taking  a  deadly  aim  at  the  soldier, 
now  standing  beside  the  shoulder  of 
his  charger.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  the  Navarrese  pulled  the 
trigger.  As  he  did  so,  the  dragoon, 
suddenly  aware  of  his  danger,  threw 
himself  on  one  side,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  horse,  either  startled  by  the 
movement  or  tormented  by  a  fly, 
tossed  his  head  violently  up  and  back- 
wards. The  muleteer's  bullet,  intend- 
ed for  the  rider,  entered  the  brain  of 
the  steed.  There  was  a  convulsive 
quivering  of  the  animal's  whole  frame, 
and  then,  before  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  the  horse  fell  over  so  heavily 
and  suddenly  that  he  bore  down  Ve- 
lasquez under  him.  The  soldier  lay 
with  the  whole  weight  of  the  expiring 
animal  resting  upon  his  legs  and  thighs ; 
and,  before  he  could  make  an  attempt 
to  extricate  himself,  the  Navarrese, 
with  a  large  dagger-shaped  knife 
gleaming  in  his  hand,  sprang  across 
the  space  that  separated  him  from  his 
antagonist.  The  fate  of  the  latter 
would  speedily  have  been  decided, 
had  110 1  the  innkeeper,  his  wife,  and 
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the  two  youn?  men,  who  had  been 
observing  with  much  interest  these 
rapidly  occurring  incidents,  thrown 
themselves  between  Paco  and  the 
object  of  his  wrath. 

"  Out  of  the  way!"  roared  the  in- 
furiated muleteer.  uHe  has  struckme, 
and  by  the  Holy  Trinity  I  will  have 
his  blood.  He  has  struck  me,  a  free 
Navarrese !"  repeated  he,  striking  his 
own  breast  with  the  points  of  his 
fingers,  one  of  the  expressive  and 
customary  gestures  of  his  countrymen. 
"Let  him  be,  Seiior  Don  Paco!" 
yelled  the  ventero  and  his  wife,  great- 
ly alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  mur- 
der in  broad  daylight  and  at  their 
very  threshold.  "You  have  done 
enough  already  to  send  you  to  the 
galleys.  Get  on  your  mules,  and  ride 
away  before  worse  conies  of  it." 

"A  los  infiemos!"  shouted  Paco. 
"  As  the  horse  now  is,  so  shall  be  the 
rider."  And  he  gave  a  long  sweep  of 
his  arm,  making  the  bright  blade  of 
his  knife  flash  in  the  last  red  sun-rays 
like  a  curved  line  of  burnished  gold. 
The  point  of  the  weapon  passed  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  face  of  the  inn- 
keeper, who  started  back  with  a  cry 
of  alarm.  At  the  same  moment  the 
wrist  of  the  Navarrese  was  caught  in 
a  firm  grasp  by  the  elder  of  the  two 
travellers,  and  the  knife  was  wrested 
from  his  hand.  The  muleteer  turned 
like  a  madman  upon  his  new  antago- 
nist. The  latter  had  laid  aside  the 
hat  which  shaded  his  face,  and  now 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  angry  coun- 
tenance of  the  Navarrese. 

"Do  you  not  know  me,  Paco?" 
said  he,  repulsing  the  first  furious 
onset  of  the  muleteer. 

Paco  stared  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  look  of  doubt  and  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Don  Luis ! "  he  at  last  exclaimed. 

"  The  same,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  You  have  been  too  hasty,  Paco,  and 
we  expose  ourselves  to  blame  by  not 
detaining  you  to  answer  for  your  at- 
tempt on  yonder  soldier's  life,  and  for 
the  death  of  his  horse.  But  you  had 
some  provocation,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
willing  to  take  the  risk.  Begone,  and 
that  immediately." 

" 1  shall  do  your  bidding,  Senorito," 
said  Paco,  "  were  it  only  for  old  ac- 
quaintance sake.  But  let  that  cow- 
ardly Asturian  beware  how  he  meets 


me  in  the  mountains.  I  have  missed 
him  once,  but  will  answer  for  not 
doing  so  again." 

"And  you,"  retorted  the  soldier, 
whom  the  innkeeper  and  a  peasant 
had  dragged  from  under  the  dead 
horse,  and  placed  upon  a  bench, 
where  he  sat  rubbing  his  legs,  which 
were  numbed  and  bruised  by  the 
weight  that  had  fallen  upon  them — 
"  and  you,  have  a  care  how  you  show 
yourself  in  Tudela.  If  there  is  a  stir- 
rup-leather or  sword- scabbard  in  the 
garrison,  I  promise  you  as  sound  a 
beating  as  you  ever  yet  received." 

The  Navarrese,  who  had  returned 
to  his  mules  and  was  busied  reloading 
his  gun,  snapped  his  fingers  scornfully 
at  this  menace.  Don  Luis  walked  up 
to  him. 

"Listen,  Paco,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  take  my  advice,  and  avoid 
this  neighbourhood  for  a  while.  Are 
you  still  in  the  service  of  Count  Vii- 
labuena  ?  " 

"  No,  Seiior,"  replied  the  man,  "  I 
have  left  his  Seiioria,  and  the  mules 
are  my  own.  I  shall  be  passing  near 
the  count's  house  to-morrow,  if  you 
have  any  thing  to  send." 

"  I  have  nothing,"  answered  Don 
Luis.  "  Should  yon  by  chance  see 
any  of  the  family,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  our  meeting." 

Paco  nodded  his  head  significantly, 
seated  himself  sideways  on  one  of  his 
mules,  his  gun  across  his  knees,  and, 
leading  the  other  by  the  bridle,  trotted 
off  at  a  brisk  pace  down  a  mountain 
path  nearly  opposite  to  the  venta. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  dragoon,  having 
regained,  in  some  degree,  the  use  of 
his  legs,  resumed  his  boots,  took  his 
saddle  and  valise  on  his  shoulders, 
and  set  out  on  foot  for  his  garrison. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  twilight 
passed  away,  the  night  was  clear  and 
starlight,  but  moonless,when  Luis  and 
his  companion  left  the  venta  and 
resumed  their  progress  northwards. 
After  following  the  highway  for  a 
short  league,  they  took  a  cross-road, 
on  either  side  of  which  the  richly  cul- 
tivated plain  was  sprinkled  with  farm- 
houses, and  with  a  few  country  villas. 
In  spite  of  the  darkness,  which  was 
increased  by  the  overhanging  foliage 
of  the  fruit-trees  that  on  either  hand 
bordered  the  road,  Luis  moved  rapid- 
ly and  confidently  forward,  in  the 
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manner  of  one  perfectly  acquainted 
wit  h  the  ground ;  and  presently,  leav- 
ing the  beaten  track,  he  passed  through 
a  plantation  of  young  trees,  crossed  a 
field,  and  arrived  with  his  companion 
^,t  ,i  low  hedge  surrounding  a  spacious 
.garden.  Jumping  over  this  boundary, 
the  young  men  penetrated  some  dis- 
tance into  the  enclosure,  and  soon 
found  themselves  within  fifty  yards 
of  ;i  house,  of  which  the  white  walls 
were  partially  visible,  rising  out  of  a 
thick  garland  of  trees  and  bushes  in 
which  the  building  was  embowered. 
Several  of  the  windows  were  lighted 
up,  and  the  sound  of  music  reached 
the  ears  of  Luis  and  his  companion. 

4i  This  is  far  enough,  Mariano," 
said  the  former.  "  To  the  right, 
amongst  the  trees,  you  will  find  an 
old  moss-grown  bench,  upon  which  I 
have  often  sat  in  happier  days  than 
these.  There  await  my  return." 

'•  Let  me  accompany  you  further," 
replied  Mariano.  "  There  is  no  say- 
ing what  reception  the  count  may 
give  you." 

1  I  shall  not  see  the  count,"  an- 
swered Luis  ;  "  and  if  by  chance 
I  should,  there  is  nothing  to  appre- 
hend. But  my  plan,  as  I  have 
already  explained  to  you,  is  only  to 
seek  one  moment's  interview  with 
Bit  a.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  house,  and  you 
may  depend  that  I  shall  be  seen  by 
no  one  whom  I  wish  to  avoid." 

Mariano"  turned  into  the  shrub- 
bery, and  Luis,  with  rapid  but  silent 
step,  advanced  towards  the  villa,  fa- 
voured in  his  clandestine  approach  by 
the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the 
trees  of  the  thickly-planted  garden. 

The  house  was  a  square  edifice, 
without  balconies,  and  the  windows 
that  were  lighted  up  were  those  of 
the  first  floor.  On  the  side  on  which 
Luis  first  approached  the  building, 
the  windows  were  closed,  but,  upon 
moving  noiselessly  round  to  the  front, 
he  perceived  one  which  the  fineness 
of  rhe  weather,  still  mild  and  genial 
although  at  the  end  of  September, 
had  induced  the  occupants  of  the  room 
to  1  save  open.  The  sound  of  laughter 
and  merriment  issued  from  it ;  but  this 
wat-  presently  hushed,  and  two  voices, 
-accompanied  by  guitars,  began  to  sing 
&  lively  seguidilla,  of  which,  at  the 
end  qf  each  piquant  couplet,  tjie  list- 
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eners  testified  their  approbation  by  % 
hum  of  mirthful  applause.  Before 
the  song  was  over,  Luis  had  sought 
and  found  a  means  of  observing  what 
was  passing  within  doors.  Grasping 
the  lo  »ver  branch  of  a  tree  which  grew 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  corner  of  the 
house,  he  swung  himself  up  amongst 
the  foliage.  A  large  bough  extended 
horizontally  below  the  open  window, 
and  by  climbing  along  this,  he  was 
enabled  to  look  completely  into  the 
apartment ;  whilst,  owing  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  leafage  and  the  dark  colour 
of  his  dress,  there  was  scarcely  a  pos- 
sibility of  his  being  discovered. 

The  room  was  occupied  by  about 
twenty  persons,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  visitors,  inhabitants  of  Tudela  or 
of  neighbouring  country-houses.  With 
four  or  five  exceptions,  the  party  con- 
sisted of  men,  for  the  most  part  elderly 
or  middle-aged.  One  of  the  ladies 
and  a  young  officer  of  the  royal  guard 
were  the  singers,  and  their  perform- 
ance seemed  partially  to  interrupt  the 
conversation  of  a  group  of  the  seniors 
who  were  seated  round  a  card-table  at 
the  further  end  of  the  apartment. 
The  cards,  however,  if  they  had  been 
used  at  all,  had  long  been  thrown 
aside,  and  replaced  by  a  discussion 
carried  on  in  low  tones,  and  with  an 
earnestness  of  countenance  and  ges- 
ture, which  gave  to  those  engaged  in 
it  the  appearance  rather  of  conspira- 
tors than  of  friends  met  together  for 
the  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society. 
The  ladies,  and  a  few  of  the  younger 
men,  did  not  appear  disposed  to  let 
the  gravity  of  their  elders  interfere 
with  their  own  pleasures.  The  song 
and  the  dance,  the  pointed  epigram 
and  witty  repartee,  all  the  varied  re- 
sources which  Spaniards  know  so  well 
how  to  bring  into  play,  and  which 
render  a  Spanish  tertulia  so  agree- 
able, had  been  in  turn  resorted  to. 
When  the  seguidilla — during  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  Luis  had  gained  his 
post  of  observation— was  brought  to  a 
dose,  there  seemed  to  ensue  a  sort  of 
break  in  the  amusements  of  the  even- 
ing. The  younger  members  of  the 
company,  whose  conversation  had  pre- 
viously been  general,  separated  into 
groups  of  two  or  three  persons ;  and 
in  more  than  one  of  those  composed 
of  the  former  number,  the  flashing 
eye,  coquettish  smile,  and  rapidly  sig- 
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niticant  motions  of  the  fan,  bespoke 
the  existence  of  an  animated  flirta- 
tion. 

Two  ladies,  neither  of  whom  could 
have  seen  more  than  eighteen  sum- 
mers, now  left  the  sofa  upon  which 
they  had  been  sitting,  and,  with  arms 
intertwined,  approached  the  open 
window.  Luis  remained  motionless 
as  the  leaves  that  surrounded  him, 
and  which  were  undisturbed  by  a 
breath  of  wind.  The  ladies  leaned 
forward  over  the  window-sill,  enjoy- 
ing the  freshness  of  the  night ;  and  one 
of  them,  the  lively  brunette  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  seguidilla,  plucked 
some  sprays  of  jasmine  which  reared 
their  pointed  leaves  and  white  blos- 
soms in  front  of  the  window,  and  be- 
gan to  entwine  them  in  the  hair  of 
her  companion— a  pale  and  somewhat 
pensive  beauty,  in  whose  golden  locks 
and  blue  eyes  the  Gothic  blood  of  old 
Spain  was  yet  to  be  traced.  Pre- 
sently she  was  interrupted  in  this 
fanciful  occupation  by  a  voice  within 
the  room  calling  upon  her  to -sing. 
She  obeyed  the  summons,  and  her 
friend  remained  alone  at  the  window. 

No  sooner  was  this  the  case  than  a 
slight  rustling  occurred  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  the  name  of 
"  Rita"  was  uttered  in  a  cautious 
whisper.  The  lady  started,  and  but  half 
suppressed  a  cry  of  terror.  The  next 
instant  the  leaves  were  put  aside,  and 
the  light  from  the  apartment  fell  upon 
the  countenance  of  Luis,  who,  with 
uplifted  finger,  warned  the  agitated 
girl  to  restrain  her  emotion. 

"  Santa  Virgen  ! "  she  exclaimed, 
leaning  far  out  of  the  window,  and 
speaking  in  a  hurried  whisper,  u  this 
is  madness,  Luis.  My  father  is  un- 
changed in  his  sentiments,  and  I 
dread  his  anger  should  he  find  you 
here." 

"  I  will  instantly  depart,"  replied 
Luis,  "  if  you  promise  me  an  inter- 
view. I  am  about  to  leave  Spain — 
perhaps  for  ever;  but  I  cannot  go 
without  bidding  you  farewell.  You 
will  not  refuse  me  a  meeting  which 
may  probably  be  our  last." 

"  What  mean  you?"  exclaimed 
the  lady.  "  Why  do  you  leave  Spain, 
and  when  ?  But  we  shall  be  over- 
heard. To-morrow  my  father  goes 
to  Tudela.  Be  here  at  mid- day. 
Brigida  will  admit  you," 


She  held  out  her  hand,  which  Luis 
pressed  to  his  lips.  At  that  moment 
the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  rapidly 
approaching,  was  heard  upon  the  hard 
ground  of  the  avenue.  The  lady 
hastily  withdrew  her  hand  and  left 
the  window,  whilst  Luis  again  con- 
cealed himself  behind  the  screen  of 
foliage.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so, 
when  a  horseman  dashed  up  to  the 
house,  forced  his  steed  up  the  three 
or  four  broad  steps  leading  to  the 
door,  and,  without  dismounting  or 
looking  for  a  bell  or  other  means  of 
announcing  his  arrival,  struck  several 
blows  upon  the  oaken  panels  with 
the  butt  of  his  heavy  riding-whip. 
Whilst  the  party  above-stairs  hurried 
to  the  windows,  and  endeavoured  to 
discern  who  it  was  that  disturbed 
them  in  so  unceremonious  a  manner, 
a  servant  opened  the  small  grated 
wicket  in  the  centre  of  the  door,  and 
enquired  the  stranger's  pleasure. 

"Is  the  Conde  de  Villabuena  at 
home  ?  "  demanded  the  horseman.  "  I 
must  see  him  instantly." 

"  The  name  of  your  Seiioria,"  en- 
quired the  domestic. 

"It  is  unnecessary.  Say  that  I 
have  a  message  to  him  from  friends 
at  Madrid." 

The  servant  disappeared,  and  in 
another  moment  his  place  was  occu- 
pied by  a  grave,  stern- looking  man, 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age. 
"  I  am  Count  Villabuena,"  said  he ; 
"  what  is  your  business  ?  " 

The  stranger  bent  forward  over  his 
horse's  mane,  so  as  to  bring  his  face 
close  to  the  wicket,  and  uttered  three 
words  in  a  tone  audible  only  to  the 
count,  who  replied  to  them  by  an 
exclamation  of  surprise.  The  door 
was  immediately  opened,  and  Villa- 
bueua  stood  beside  the  horseman. 
4 'When?  "said  he. 
"  Yesterday.  I  have  ridden  night 
and  day  to  bring  you  the  intelligence, 
and  shall  now  push  on  to  the  interior 
of  Navarre.  At  the  same  time  a3 
myself,  others  of  our  friends  started, 
north  and  south,  east  and  west.  Early 
this  morning,  Santos  Ladron  heard  it 
at  Valladolid,  and  Merino  in  Castile. 
To-day  the  news  has  reached  Vittoria ; 
this  night  they  will  be  at  Bilboa  and 
Tolosa.  It  is  from  the  northern  pro- 
vinces that  most  is  expected ;  but 
4  El  Key  y  la  Religion '  is  a  rallying- 
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cry  that  will  rouse  all  Spaniards 
worthy  of  the  name.  You  are  pre- 
pared for  the  event,  and  know  what 
to  do.  Farewell,  and  success  attend 

11!?!" 

The  stranger  set  spurs  to  his  horse, 
aiid  galloped  down  the  avenue  at 
the  same  rapid  pace  at  which  he  had 
arrived.  The  count  re-entered  the 
house;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  (Jone  so, 
L  lis  dropped  from  his  tree,  and  hur- 
ried to  rejoin  Mariano.  In  another 
hour  they  had  returned  to  the  venta. 

Luis  Herrera  was  the  son  of  a  Cas- 
tiiian  gentleman,  who  had  suffered 
much,  both  in  person  and  property, 
for  his  steady  adherence  to  the  con- 
stitutional cause  in  Spain.  Severely 
wounded  whilst  fighting  against  the 
Eoyalists  and  their  French  allies  iu 
1<S23,  Don  Manuel  Herrera  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  to  England,  taking  with 
him  his  only  son,  then  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  of  age.  In  1830  he  changed  his 
residence  to  the  south  of  France,  and 
thence,  taking  advantage  of  his  proxi- 
mity to  the  frontier,  and  wishing  his 
son's  education  to  be  completed  in 
Spain,  he  dispatched  Luis  to  Madrid, 
with  a  recommendation  to  the  Conde 
do  Villabuena,  who,  notwithstanding 
that  his  political  principles  were  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  those  of  Don 
Manuel,  was  one  of  the  oldest  friends 
ol  the  latter.  The  count  welcomed 
Lais  kindly,  and  received  him  into 
his  house,  where  for  some  months  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  in  company 
with  the  young  Villabuenas,  and,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  went  with  them 
to  the  university  of  Salamanca.  The 
vacations  were  passed  by  the  young 
men  either  at  the  count's  house  at 
Madrid,  or  at  a  country  residence 
near  Tudela,  north  of  which,  in  the 
c(  ntral  valleys  of  his  native  province 
of  Navarre,  the  Conde  de  Villabuena 
owned  extensive  estates.  The  count 
was  a  widower,  and,  besides  his  two 
sens,  had  an  only  daughter,  who,  at 
the  time  of  Luis's  arrival  was  in  her 
sixteenth  year,  and  who  added  to 
great  personal  attractions  a  share  of 
accomplishment  and  instruction  larger 
titan  is  usually  found  even  amongst 
the  higher  classes  of  Spanish  women. 
During  the  first  sojourn  of  Luis  at  the 
c«  >unt's  house,  he  was  naturally  thrown 
a  great  deal  into  Dona  Rita's  society, 
and  a  reciprocal  attachment  grew  up 


between  them,  which,  if  it  occasionally 
afforded  the  young  Villabuenas  a  sub- 
ject of  good-humoured  raillery,  on  the 
other  hand  was  unobserved  or  uncared 
for  by  the  count — a  stern  silent  man, 
whose  thoughts  and  time  were  en- 
grossed by  political  intrigues.  When 
Luis  went  to  Salamanca,  his  attach- 
ment to  Rita,  instead  of  becoming 
weakened  or  obliterated,  appeared  to 
acquire  strength  from  absence  ;  and 
she,  on  her  part,  as  each  vacation 
approached,  unconsciously  looked  for- 
ward with  far  more  eagerness  to  the 
return  of  Herrera  than  to  that  of  her 
brothers. 

The  autumn  of  1832  arrived,  and 
the  count  and  his  family,  including 
Luis,  were  assembled  at  the  villa  near 
Tudela.  The  attachment  existing 
between  Rita  and  Luis  had  become 
evident  to  all  who  knew  them ;  and 
even  the  count  himself  seemed  occa- 
sionally, by  a  quiet  glance  and  grave 
smile,  to  recognise  and  sanction  its 
existence.  Nor  was  there  any  very 
obvious  or  strong  reason  for  disap- 
proval. The  family  of  Herrera  was 
ancient  and  honourable ;  and,  although 
Don  Manuel's  estates  had  been  con- 
fiscated when  he  fled  the  country,  he 
had  previously  remitted  to  England  a 
sum  that  secured  him  a  moderate  in- 
dependence. The  state  of  things  in 
Spain  was  daily  becoming  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  hopes  of  political 
exiles.  The  declining  health  of  Fer- 
dinand had  thrown  the  reins  of 
government  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  Queen  Christina,  who,  in 
order  to  increase  the  number  of  her 
adherents,  and  ensure  her  daughter's 
succession  to  the  throne,  favoured  the 
return  to  Spain  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Although  Don  Manuel,  who  was  known 
to  be  obstinate  and  violent  in  his 
political  views,  had  not  yet  been  in- 
cluded in  the  amnesties  published,  it 
was  thought  that  he  speedily  would 
be  so ;  and  then  time  and  importunity, 
and  an  adherence  to  the  established 
order  of  things,  might  perhaps  pro- 
cure him  the  restitution  of  some  parfe 
of  his  confiscated  property. 

It  chanced,  that  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  arrival  of  Luis  and  the  Villa- 
buenas from  Salamanca,  the  two 
latter  rode  over  to  the  Ebro,  below 
Tudela,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 
They  were  not  good  swimmers,  and 
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were  moreover  unaccustomed  to  bathe 
in  so  rapid  and  powerful  a  stream.  A 
peasant,  who  observed  two  horses 
tied  to  a  tree,  and  some  clothes  upon 
the  grass  by  the  river  side,  but  who 
could  see  nothing  of  the  owners,  sus- 
pected an  accident,  and  gave  the  alarm. 
A  search  was  instituted,  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  unfortunate  young  men 
were  found  upon  the  sandy  shore  of  an 
island  some  distance  down  the  river. 

This  melancholy  event  was  destined 
to  have  an  important  influence  on  the 
position  of  Luis  Herrera  in  the  family 
of  Count  Villabuena,  and  on  his 
future  fortunes.  Mingled  with  the 
natural  grief  felt  by  the  count  at  the 
untimely  death  of  his  children,  were 
the  pangs  of  disappointed  pride  and 
ambition.  He  had  reckoned  upon  the 
gallant  and  promising  young  men,  thus 
prematurely  snatched  away,  for  the 
continuance  and  aggrandizement  of 
his  ancient  name.  Upon  his  daughter 
he  had  hitherto  scarcely  bestowed  a 
thought.  She  would  marry — honour- 
ably of  course,  richly  if  possible ;  but 
even  in  this  last  respect  he  would  not 
be  inflexible,  for  where  his  pride  of 
birth  did  not  interfere,  Villabuena 
was  not  an  unkind  father.  But  the 
death  of  his  sons  brought  about  great 
changes.  The  next  heir  to  his  title 
and  estates  was  a  distant  and  unmar- 
ried cousin,  and  to  him  the  count 
determined  to  marry  his  daughter, 
whose  beauty  and  large  fortune  in 
money  and  unentailed  estates,  ren- 
dered any  objection  to  the  match  on 
the  part  of  her  kinsman  a  most  im- 
probable occurrence.  As  a  first  step 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this 
scheme,  the  count  resolved  to  put  an 
end  at  once  to  what  he  considered  the 
childish  attachment  existing  between 
Kita  and  Luis.  Within  a  week  after 
the  death  of  his  sons,  he  had  a  con- 
versation with  young  Herrera,  in 
which  he  informed  him  of  his  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  his  daughter,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  necessity  of 
forgetting  her.  In  vain  did  Luis  de- 
clare this  to  be  impossible,  and  plead 
the  strength  which  his  attachment 
had  acquired  by  his  long  permitted 
intercourse  with  Rita.  The  count 
cared  little  for  such  lover- like  argu- 
ments ;  he  assured  Luis  that  he  was 
mistaken,  that  time  and  absence 
brought  oblivion  in  their  train,  and 


that  after  a  few  months,  perhaps 
weeks,  of  separation,  he  would  wonder 
at  the  change  in  his  sentiments,  and 
laugh  at  the  importance  he  had  at- 
tached to  a  mere  boyish  fancy.  It  so 
happened,  that  on  the  day  preceding  the 
one  upon  which  this  conversation  took 
place,  a  letter  had  been  received  from 
Don  Manuel  Herrera,  announcing  his 
speedy  return  to  Spain,  the  much- 
desired  permission  having  at  length 
been  obtained.  In  order  to  give  Liiis 
an  opportunity  of  speedily  testing  the 
effects  of  absence,  the  count  proposed 
that  he  should  at  once  set  out  for  the 
French  frontier  to  meet  his  father. 
Under  the  existing  circumstances,  he 
said,  it  was  undesirable  that  he  should 
remain  under  the  same  roof  with  his 
daughter  longer  than  could  be  avoid- 
ed. 

Although  bitterly  deploring  the 
prospect  of  an  immediate  and  last- 
ing separation  from  Rita,  Luis  had  no 
choice  but  to  adopt  the  course  pro- 
posed ;  nor  would  his  pride  have 
allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  count's 
house  an  instant  longer  than  his  pre- 
sence there  was  acceptable.  He  feared 
that  the  count  would  prevent  his 
having  a  last  interview  with  Rita; 
but  this  Villabuena  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  do,  contenting  himself 
with  repeating  to  his  daughter  the 
communication  he  had  already  made 
to  Luis.  When  the  latter  sought  his 
mistress,  he  found  her  in  tears  and 
great  affliction.  The  blow  was  so 
sudden  and  unexpected,  that  she  could 
scarcely  believe  in  its  reality,  and 
still  less  could  she  bring  herself  to 
think  that  the  count  would  persist  in 
his  cruel  resolution.  "  He  will  surely 
relent,"  she  said,  "when  he  sees  how 
unhappy  his  decision  makes  me  ;  but 
should  he  not  do  so,  rest  assured, 
Luis,  that  I  will  never  be  forced  into 
this  odious  marriage.  Sooner  than 
submit  to  it,  a  convent  shall  receive 
me."  And  once  more  repeating  the 
vows  of  constancy  which  they  had  so 
often  interchanged,  the  lovers  sepa- 
rated. At  daybreak  upon  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Luis  set  out  for  Bayonne. 

The  joy  experienced  by  Don  Manuel 
Herrera  upon  once  more  treading  his 
native  soil,  did  not  so  engross  him  as 
to  prevent  his  observing  the  melan- 
choly of  his  son.  In  reply  to  his 
father's  enquiries,  Luis  informed  him. 
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of  Ms  attachment  to  Elta,  and  of  the 
interdict  which  the  count  had  put 
open  its  continuance.  Don  Manuel 
was  indignant  at  what  he  termed  the 
seliish  and  unfeeling  conduct  of  Villa- 
bucna,  who  would  thus  sacrifice  his 
dai  ghter's  happiness  to  his  own  pride 
and  ambition.  He  then  endeavoured 
to  rouse  the  pride  of  Lnis,  and  to  con- 
vert his  regrets  into  indignation  ;  but, 
finding  himself  unsuccessful,  he  re- 
solved to  try  the  effect  of  change  of 
scene  and  constant  occupation.  He 
set  out  with  his  son  for  Old  Castile, 
of  which  he  was  a  native,  and  under- 
took various  journeys  through  the 
province  in  search  of  a  small  estate, 
such  as  his  means  would  permit  him 
to  purchase,  and  upon  which  he  might . 
in  future  reside.  This  he  at  last 
found,  a  few  leagues  to  the  south  of 
Burgos.  The  purchase  completed, 
there  were  still  many  arrangements  to 
make  before  Don  Manuel  could  settle 
down  and  enjoy  the  peaceful  country 
life  which  he  had  planned  for  himself, 
and  in  making  these  arrangements  he 
took  care  to  find  his  son  abundant  and 
varied  employment.  But  all  his  well- 
meant  efforts  were  in  vain.  Luis 
could  not  detach  his  thoughts  from 
one,  all- en  grossing  subject ;  and  at  last, 
although  Count  Villabuena  had  ex- 
pressly forbidden  any  correspondence 
between  his  daughter  and  young  Her- 
rera,  the  latter,  after  some  weeks' 
absence,  unable  to  resist  any  longer 
his  desire  to  hear  from  Rita,  ventured 
to  write  to  her.  The  letter  was  in- 
tercepted by  the  count,  and  returned 
unopened,  with  a  few  haughty  lines 
expressive  of  his  indignation  at  the 
ingratitude  of  Luis,  who  was  requit- 
ing the  kindness  he  had  received  at 
his  hands  by  endeavouring  to  thwart 
his  plans  and  seduce  the  affections  of 
his  daughter.  The  terms  in  which 
thh  letter  was  couched  roused  the 
ire  of  Don  Manuel,  who  in  his  turn 
for 'jade  his  son  to  expose  himself  to  a 
repetition  of  similar  insults  by  any 
communication  with  th'e  count  or  his 
daughter.  Shortly  afterwards  Luis 
retimed  to  Salamanca  to  complete  his 
studies. 

Mie  profession  of  the  law,  to  which 
yonng  Herrera  was  destined,  had 
ne^  er  had  any  charms  for  him.  His 
owa  inclinations  pointed  to  a  military 


career,  which  he  had  on  various  occa- 
sions urged  his  father  to  allow  him  to 
adopt ;  but  Don  Manuel  had  invari- 
ably refused  his  request,  alleging  the 
poor  prospect  of  advancement  in  time 
of  peace,  and  in  a  service  in  which 
nearly  all  promotion  was  gained  by 
interest  and  court-favour.  Neverthe- 
less, from  his  earliest  youth  Luis  had 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  at- 
tainment of  accomplishments  qualify- 
ing him  for  the  trade  of  war.  He  was 
the  boldest  horseman,  most  skilful 
swordsman,  and  best  shot  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Salamanca.  His  superior- 
ity in  these  respects,  his  decided  cha- 
racter, and  agreeable  manners,  had 
gained  him  considerable  popularity 
amongst  his  fellow-students,  who  fre- 
quently expressed  their  surprise,  that 
one  whose  vocation  was  evidently 
military  should  abide  by  the  dusty 
folios  and  diy  intricacies  of  the  law. 

More  insupportable  than  ever  did 
his  studies  now  appear  to  Luis,  who 
nevertheless  persevered  in  them  for 
several  months  after  his  father's  re- 
turn to  Spain,  endeavouring  by  stre- 
nuous application  to  divert  his  thoughts 
from  his  hopeless  attachment.  Weary 
at  length  of  the  effort,  he  determined 
to  abandon  a  pursuit  so  uncongenial 
to  his  tastes,  and  to  seek  a  more  ac- 
tive course  of  life,  and  one  for  which 
he  felt  he  was  better  suited.  His 
plan  was  to  repair  to  Africa,  and  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  commission  in 
one  of  the  foreign  corps  which  the 
French  were  raising  for  their  campaign 
against  the  Bedouins.  Should  he  fail 
in  this,  he  would  serve  as  a  volunteer, 
and  trust  to  his  courage  and  merits 
for  procuring  him  advancement.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  the  execution  of 
this  scheme,  he  resolved  to  see  Rita 
once  more,  ascertain  from  her  own 
lips  whether  there  was  a  chance  of 
the  count's  relenting,  and,  should 
there  be  none,  bid  her  a  last  farewell. 
He  would  then  return  to  his  father's 
house,  and  obtain  Don  Manuel's  sanc- 
tion to  his  project. 

Since  the  unfortunate  death  of  the 
young  Villabuenas,  Herrera's  chief 
intimate  at  the  University  had  been 
Mariano  Torres,  a  hot-headed,  warm- 
hearted Arragonese,  entirely  devoted 
to  Luis,  to  whom  he  looked  up  as  a 
model  of  perfection.  To  this  young 
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man  Luis  had  confided  his  love  for 
Rita,  and  her  father's  opposition, 
and  to  him  he  now  communicated  his 
new  plans.  To  his  infinite  surprise, 
scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  Ma- 
riano, instead  of  expressing  regret  at 
his  approaching  departure,  threw  his 
three-cornered  student's  hat  to  the 
ceiling,  tore  off  his  gown,  and  declar- 
ed his  intention  of  accompanying  his 
friend  to  Africa,  or  to  any  other  part 
of  the  world  to  which  he  chose  to  be- 
take himself.  Luis  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  abandon  so  mad  a  resolu- 
tion ;  but  Torres  persisted  in  it,  pro- 
testing that  it  would  suit  his  taste 
much  better  to  fight  against  Be- 
douins than  to  become  a  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  that  he  had  always  in- 
tended to  leave  the  University  with 
Ms  friend,  and  to  accompany  him 
wherever  he  might  go.  Trusting 
that,  by  the  time  they  should  reach 
Navarre,  Mariano's  enthusiasm  would 
cool  down,  and  his  resolution  change, 
Luis  at  length  yielded,  and  the 
two  friends  left  Salamanca  together. 
Travelling  by  the  public  convey- 
ances, they  reached  Valladolid,  and 
subsequently  the  town  of  Soria, 
whence  they  had  still  nearly  twenty 
leagues  of  high-road  to  Tudela.  The 
path  across  the  mountains  being  con- 
siderably shorter,  and  in  order  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  being  seen  by  per- 
sons who  might  inform  the  count  of 
his  arrival,  Luis  resolved  to  complete 
the  journey  on  foot;  and  after  two 
short  days'  march,  the  young  men 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Count 
Villabuena's  residence. 

The  church  and  convent  clocks  of 
the  right  Catholic  city  of  Tudela  had  not 
yet  chimed  out  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
Luis,  impatient  for  the  interview  pro- 
mised by  Rita,  entered  the  count's 
domain  by  the  same  path  as  on  the 
previous  evening.  Before  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  house,  he  was  met  at  an 
angle  of  the  shrubbery  by  Rita  her- 
self. 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  take  this 
path,"  said  she,  with  a  smile  in  which 
melancholy  was  mingled  with  the 
pleasure  she  felt  at  seeing  her  lover ; 
"  it  was  your  favourite  in  days  gone 
by.  Our  interview  must  be  very  brief. 
My  father  was  to  have  remained 
at  Tudela  till  evening,  but  something 


has  occurred  to  derange  his  plans. 
He  sat  up  the  whole  night  in  close 
conference  with  some  gentlemen.  At 
daybreak  two  couriers  were  dispatch- 
ed, and  the  count  rode  away  with  his 
friends  without  having  been  in  bed. 
He  may  return  at  any  moment." 

Luis  drew  the  arm  of  his  mistress 
through  his  own,  and  they  slowly 
walked  down  one  of  the  alleys  of  the 
garden.  Rita  had  little  to  tell  him 
favourable  to  the  hopes  which  he 
still,  in  spite  of  himself,  continued 
to  cherish.  The  appeals  which  she 
had  ventured  to  make  to  her  father's 
affection,  and  to  his  regard  for  her 
happiness,  had  been  met  by  severe 
reproof.  Her  evident  depression  and 
melancholy  remained  unnoticed,  or  at 
least  unadverted  to,  by  the  count.  Ail 
that  she  said  only  confirmed  Luis  in 
his  resolution  of  seeking  high  distinc- 
tion or  an  honourable  death  in  a 
foreign  service.  He  was  deliberating, 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  on 
the  best  manner  of  breaking  his  in- 
tentions to  Rita,  when  an  exclama- 
tion of  alarm  from  her  lips  caused  him 
to  look  up,  and  he  saw  Villabuena 
crossing  on  horseback  the  end  of  the 
walk  along  which  they  were  advancing. 
The  count's  head  was  turned  towards 
them,  and  he  had  without  doubt  seen 
and  recognised  them. 

Herrera's  resolution  was  instantly 
taken.  He  would  seek  the  count's 
presence,  take  upon  himself  the  whole 
blame  of  his  clandestine  meeting  with 
Rita,  and  appease  her  father's  anger 
by  informing  him  of  his  proposed  self- 
banishment.  Before,  however,  he 
had  succeeded  in  calming  Rita's  fears, 
he  again  perceived  the  count,  who 
had  left  his  horse,  and  was  advancing 
slowly  towards  them,  with  a  grave, 
but  not  an  angry  countenance.  On 
his  near  approach,  Luis  was  about  to 
address  him ;  but  by  a  wave  of  his 
hand  Villabuena  enjoined  silence. 

"  Return  to  the  house,  Rita,"  said 
he  in  a  calm  voice :  "  and  you,  Seilor  de 
Herrera,  remain  here  ;  I  would  speak 
a  few  words  with  you." 

Tremblingly,  and  with  one  last  lin- 
gering look  at  Luis,  Rita  withdrew. 

"  We  will  walk,  sir,  if  you  please," 
said  the  count ;  and  the  two  men 
walked  for  some  distance  side  by  side 
and  in  silence ;  Villabuena  apparently 
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plunged  in  reflection,  Luis  wondering 
at  his  forbearance,  and  impatient  for 
its  explanation. 

'•  You  are  surprised,"  said  the 
count  at  last,  "  after  all  that  has 
passed,  that  I  show  so  little  resent- 
ment at  your  uninvited  presence  here, 
and  at  Rita's  infringement  of  my  posi- 
tive commands." 

Luis  would  have  spoken,  but  Yilla- 
bue  na  resumed. 

'*  You  will  be  still  more  astonished 
to  learn,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
your  attachment  receiving  my  sanc- 
tion." 

Herrera  started,  and  his  face  was 
lighted  up  with  sudden  rapture. 

'•  You  will  of  course  have  heard," 
continued  the  count,  u  of  the  import- 
ant intelligence  received  here  last 
night,  and  with  which  this  morning 
all  the  country  is  ringing.  I  allude 
to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII." 

'•  I  had  not  heard  of  it,"  replied 
Luis,  much  surprised ;  for,  although 
the  desperate  state  of  the  king's 
health  was  well  known,  his  malady  had 
lasted  so  long  that  men  had  almost 
left  off  expecting  his  death. 

4t  I  know  I  can  depend  upon  your 
honour,  Luis,"  said  the  count ;  "  and 
I  am  therefore  about  to  speak  to  you 
with  a  confidence  which  I  should  re- 
pose in  few  so  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced." 

Luis  bowed. 

*"  Although,"  resumed  Villabuena, 
"  his  Majesty  Charles  the  Fifth  is  at 
this  moment  absent  from  Spain,  his 
faithful  subjects  will  not  allow  that 
absence  to  be  prejudicial  to  him.  They 
int<  nd  to  vindicate  his  just  rights,  and 
to  overturn  the  contemptible  faction 
which,  headed  by  an  intriguing  wo- 
man, supports  the  unfounded  claims 
of  a  sickly  infant.  In  anticipation  of 
Ferdinand's  death,  all  necessary  mea- 
sures have  been  taken;  and,  before 
time  days  elapse,  you  will  see  a 
flame  lighted  up  through  the  land, 
which  will  speedily  consume  and  de- 
stroy the  enemies  of  Spain,  and  of  her 
rightful  monarch.  Navarre  and  Biscay, 
Valentia  and  Arragon,  Catalonia  and 
Castile,  will  rise  almost  to  a  man  in 
defence  of  their  king ;  the  other  pro- 
vinces must  follow  their  example,  or 
toe  compelled  to  submission.  Although 
confident  of  success,  it  yet  behoves  us 
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to  neglect  no  means  of  securing  it  ; 
nor  are  we  so  blinded  as  to  think  that 
the  faction  which  at  present  holds  the 
reins  of  government  will  resign  them 
without  a  struggle.  Avoiding  over- 
confidence,  therefore,  which  so  often 
leads  to  failure,  each  man  must  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  contri- 
bute his  best  efforts  to  the  one  great 
end,  regardless  of  private  sacrifices. 
What  I  have  to  propose  to  you  is 
this.  Time  was  when  our  universi- 
ties were  the  strongholds  of  loyalty 
and  religion  ;  but  that  time  is  unfor- 
tunately past,  and  the  baneful  doc- 
trines of  republicanism  and  equality 
have  found  their  way  even  into  those 
nurseries  of  our  priesthood  and  states- 
men. We  are  well  informed  that  at 
Salamanca  especially,  many  of  the 
students,  even  of  the  better  class,  in- 
cline to  the  self-styled  Liberal  party. 
You,  Luis,  are  ready  of  speech,  bold 
and  prompt  in  action,  and,  moreover, 
you  are  known  to  have  great  influence 
amongst  your  fellow-students.  Re- 
turn, then,  to  Salamanca,  and  exert 
that  influence  to  bring  back  into  the 
right  path  those  who  have  been  led 
astray.  Urge  the  just  claims  of 
Charles  V.,  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
military  glory  and  distinction,  and  of 
the  gratitude  of  an  admiring  country. 
Let  your  efforts  be  chiefly  directed  to 
gain  over  young  men  of  wealthy  and 
influential  families,  and  to  induce  them 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  king.  Form, 
them  into  a  squadron,  of  which  you 
shall  have  the  command,  and  the 
private  soldiers  of  which  shall  rank 
as  officers  in  the  army,  and  subse- 
quently be  transferred  to  other  corps 
to  act  as  such.  Appoint  a  place  of 
rendezvous  ;  and,  when  your  men  are 
assembled  there,  march  them  to  join 
the  nearest  division  of  the  Royalist 
army.  I  guarantee  to  you  a  captain's 
commission ;  and  as  soon  as  the  king, 
with  whom  I  have  some  influence, 
arrives  in  Spain,  I  will  strongly  re- 
commend you  to  his  favour.  Our 
campaign,  however  brief,  must  afford 
opportunities  of  distinction  to  brave 
men  who  seek  them.  With  your 
energy,  and  with  the  natural  military 
talents  which  I  am  persuaded  you 
possess,  high  rank,  honours,  and  riches 
may  speedily  be  yours.  And  when 
Charles  V.,  firmly  seated  on  the  throne 
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of  Spain,  points  you  out  to  me  as  one 
of  those  to  whom  he  owes  his  crown, 
and  as  a  man  whom  he  delights  to 
honour,  I  will  no  longer  refuse  to  you 
my  daughter's  hand." 

However  distant  the  perspective  of 
happiness  thus  offered  to  his  view, 
and  although  the  avenue  leading  to  it 
was  beset  with  dangers  and  uncer- 
tainties, it  promised  to  realize  the 
ardent  hopes  which  Luis  Herrera  had 
once  ventured  to  indulge.  Sanguine 
and  confident,  he  would  at  once  have 
caught  at  the  count's  proposal,  but 
for  one  consideration  that  flashed 
across  his  mind.  He  was  himself 
wedded  to  no  political  creed,  and  had 
as  yet  scarcely  bestowed  a  thought 
upon  the  different  parties  into  which 
his  countrymen  were  split.  But  his 
father,  who  had  so  strenuously  ad- 
hered to  theLiberal  side,  who  had  pour- 
ed out  his  blood  with  Mina,  fought 
side  by  side  with  Riego,  sacrificed 
his  property,  and  endured  a  long 
and  wearisome  exile  for  conscience 
and  his  opinions'  sake — what  would  be 
his  feelings  if  he  saw  his  only  son 
range  himself  beneath  the  banner  of 
absolutism  ?  The  struggle  in  the  mind 
of  Luis,  between  love  on  the  one  hand 
and  filial  duty  and  affection  on  the 
other,  was  too  severe  and  too  equally 
balanced  to  be  instantly  decided.  He 
remained  silent,  and  the  count,  mis- 
taking the  cause  of  his  hesitation,  re- 
sumed. 

"  You  are  surprised,"  said  he,  "  to 
find  me  so  willing  to  abandon  my 
dearest  projects  for  the  sake  of  a 
remote  advantage  to  the  king's 
cause.  But  remember  that  I  promise 
nothing — all  is  contingent  on  your 
own  conduct  and  success.  And  al- 
though you  may  have  thought  me  un- 
feeling and  severe,  I  shall  gladly,  if 
possible,  indulge  the  inclinations  of 
my  only  surviving  child." 

It  required  all  Herrera's  firmness 
and  sense  of  duty  to  prevent  him  from 
yielding  to  the  temptation  held  out, 
and  pledging  himself  at  once  to  the 
cause  of  Charles  V. 

"  You  will  not  expect  me,  Senor 
Conde,"  said  he,  "  to  give  an  imme- 
diate answer  to  a  proposal  of  such 
importance.  I  feel  sincerely  grateful 
to  you,  but  must  crave  a  short  delay 
for  consideration." 
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"  Let  that  delay  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
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sible,"  said  Villabuena.  "  In  the 
present  circumstances,  the  value  of 
assistance  will  be  doubled  by  its 
promptness.  When  love  and  loyalty 
are  both  in  one  scale,"  added  he,  with 
a  slight  smile,  "  methinks  a  decision 
were  easy." 

They  had  now  approached  the  gate 
of  the  garden,  and  Luis,  desirous  of 
finding  himself  alone,  to  arrange  his 
thoughts  and  reflect  on  his  future 
conduct,  took  his  leave.  The  count 
held  out  his  hand  with  some  of  his 
former  cordiality. 

"  You  will  write  to  me  from  Sala- 
manca?" said  he. 

HeiTera  bowed  his  head,  and  then, 
fearful  lest  his  assent  should  be  mis-r 
construed,  he  replied — 

"  From  Salamanca,  or  from  else- 
where, you  shall  certainly  hear  from 
me,  Seiior  Conde,  and  that  with  all 
Bpeed." 

The  count  nodded  and  turned  to- 
wards the  house,  whilst  Luis  retook 
the  road  to  the  venta. 

He  found  Mariano  impatiently  wait- 
ing his  return,  and  eager  to  learn  the 
result  of  his  interview  with  Rita. 
Upon  being  informed  of  the  proposal 
that  had  been  made  to  Luis,  Torres, 
seeing  in  it  only  a  means  of  happiness 
for  his  friend,  strongly  urged  him  to 
accept  it.  To  this,  however,  Luis 
could  not  make  up  his  mind ;  and 
finally,  after  some  deliberation,  he 
resolved  to  proceed  to  Old  Castile, 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  his  father's 
consent  to  his  joining  the  party  of 
Don  Carlos.  Should  he  succeed  ia 
this,  of  which  he  could  not  help  en- 
tertaining a  doubt,  he  would  no  longer 
hesitate,  but  at  once  inform  the  count 
of  his  decision,  and  hasten  to  Sala^ 
manca  to  put  his  instructions  into 
execution.  Without  further  delay 
the  two  friends  set  out  for  Tarazona, 
where  they  trusted  to  find  some  mean* 
of  speedy  conveyance  to  the  residence 
of  I)  on  Manuel. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  and 
more  especially  in  its  mountainous 
portions  and  the  districts  adjacent  to 
the  Ebro,  an  extraordinary  bustle 
and  agitation  were  observable  during 
the  first  days  of  October  1833.  There 
was  great  furbishing  of  rusty  muskets. 
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an  eager  search  for  cartridges,  much 
dusting  of  old  uniforms  that  had  long 
served  but  as  hiding-places  for  moths, 
and  which  were  now  donned  by  men, 
many  of  whom  seemed  but  ill  at  ease 
in  their  military  equipments.      For 
ten  years  Spain  had  been  tranquil,  if 
not  happy ;  but  now,  as  if  even  this 
shjrt  period  of  repose  were  too  long 
for  the  restless  spirit  of  her  sons,  a 
new  pretext  for  discord   had   been 
found,  and  an  ominous  stir,  the  fore- 
runner of  civil  strife,  was  perceptible 
through   the  land.      Whilst    Santos 
Lsidron,  an  officer  of  merit,  who  had 
served  through  the  whole  of  the  war 
against  Napoleon,  raised  the  standard 
of  Charles  V.   in  Navarre,   various 
partisans  did  the  same  in  the  country 
scuth  of  the  Ebro.     In  the  north- 
erstern  corner  of  Castile,  known  as 
tfce  Rioja,  Basilio  Garcia,  agent  for 
tie  Pope's  bulls  in  the  province  of 
Soria — a  man   destitute  of  military 
knowledge,  and  remarkable  only  for 
h5s  repulsive  exterior  and  cold-blood- 
ed   ferocity  —  collected   and   headed 
a  small  body  of  insurgents ;  whilst,  in 
other  districts  of  the  same  province, 
several  battalions  of  the  old  Royalist 
volunteers — a  loose,  ill- disciplined  mi- 
litia, as  motely  and  unsoldierlike  in 
appearance   as  they  were  unsteady 
and  inefficient  in  the  field — ranged 
themselves  under  the  orders  of  a  gen- 
eral-officer named   Cuevillas,  and  of 
the  veteran  Merino.     To  these  soon 
j<  lined  themselves  various  individuals 
of  the  half-soldier  half-bandit  class,  so 
numerous  in   Spain — men  who  had 
served  in  former  wars,  and  asked  no 
better  than  again  to  enact  the  scenes 
c>f  bloodshed  and  pillage  which  were 
their  element.     The  popularity  and 
acknowledged  skill  of  Merino  as  a 
guerilla-leader,   secured  to  him   the 
services    of   many  of   these   daring 
jmd  desperate  ruffians,  who  nocked 
joyously  to  the  banner  of  the  soldier- 
j>riest,  under  whose  orders  some  of 
1  hem  had  already  fought. 

through  a  tract  of  champaign 
<  ountry  in  the  province  of  Burgos,  a 
column  of  these  newly- assembled 
iroops  was  seen  marching  early  upon 
ihe  third  morning  after  ihe  interview 
between  Luis  Herrera  and  Count  Vil- 
labuena.  It  consisted  of  a  battalion 
of  the  Realista  militia,  for  the  most 


part  middle-aged  citizens,  who,  al- 
though they  had  felt  themselves  bound 
to  obey  the  call  to  arms,  seemed  but 
indifferently  pleased  at  having  left 
their  families  and  occupations.  Their 
equipment  was  various:  few  had  a 
complete  uniform,  although  most  of 
them  displayed  some  part  of  one ;  but 
all  had  belts  and  cartridge-box,  mus- 
ket and  bayonet.  Although  they  had 
as  yet  gone  but  a  short  distance,  many 
of  them  appeared  footsore  and  weary; 
and  it  was  pretty  evident  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  campaign,  their  ranks 
would  be  thinned  nearly  as  much  by 
the  fatigues  of  the  march  as  by  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  In  front  and  rear 
of  the  battalion  marched  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  of  a  far  more  soldierly 
aspect  than  the  foot -soldiers,  al- 
though even  amongst  them  but  little 
uniformity  of  costume  was  found. 
The  bronzed  and  bearded  physiog- 
nomy, athletic  form  and  upright  car- 
riage, which  bespeak  the  veteran 
soldier,  were  not  wanting  in  their 
ranks ;  their  horses  were  active  and 
hardy,  their  arms  clean  and  service- 
able. 

At  the  head  of  the  column,  a  few 
paces  in  advance,  rode  a  small  group 
of  officers,  the  chief  amongst  whom 
was  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
deference  shown  to  him  by  his 
companions.  Insignia  of  rank  he 
had  none,  nor  any  indications  of  his 
military  profession,  excepting  the 
heavy  sabre  that  dangled  against  the 
flank  of  his  powerful  black  charger. 
His  dress  was  entirely  civilian,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  surtout  something 
the  worse  for  wear,  and  a  round  hat. 
Heavy  spurs  upon  his  heels,  and  an 
ample  cloak,  now  strapped  across  his 
holsters,  completed  the  equipment  of 
the  cura  Merino,  in  whose  hard  and 
rigid  features,  and  wiry  person,  scarce- 
ly a  sign  of  decay  or  infirmity  was 
visible  after  more  than  sixty  years  of 
life,  a  large  portion  of  which  had 
been  passed  amidst  the  fatigues  and 
hardships  of  incessant  campaigning. 

As  if  infected  by  the  sombre  and 
taciturn  character  of  their  leader,  the 
party  of  officers  had  been  riding  for 
some  time  in  silence,  when  they  same 
in  sight  of  a  house  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  road,  and  of  a  su- 
perior description  to  the  caserias  and 
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peasants'  cottages  which  they  had 
hitherto  passed.  It  was  a  building  of 
moderate  size,  with  an  appearance 
of  greater  comfort  and  neatness 
about  it  than  is  usually  found  in 
Spanish  houses.  Stables  adjoined  it, 
and,  at  some  distance  in  its  rear,  a 
range  of  barns  and  outhouses  served 
to  store  the  crops  produced  by  the 
extensive  tract  of  well-cultivated  land 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  dwelling 
was  situated.  The  front  of  the  house 
was  partially  masked  from  the  road 
by  an  orchard,  and  behind  it  a  similar 
growth  of  fruit-trees  seemed  intended 
to  intercept  the  keen  blasts  from  a 
line  of  mountains  which  rose,  grey 
and  gloomy,  at  the  Distance  of  a  few 
miles. 

"  Who  lives  yonder?  "  abruptly  en- 
quired Merino,  pointing  to  the  house, 
which  he  had  been  gazing  at  for  some 
time  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows. 
The  officer  to  whom  the  question  was 
addressed  referred  to  another  of  the 
party,  a  native  of  that  part  of  the 
country. 

**  Seiior  de  Herrera,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "  We  have  been  riding  for 
some  minutes  through  his  property. 
He  purchased  the  estate  about  a  year 
ago,  on  his  return  from  France." 

"What  had  he  been  doing  in 
France  ?  " 

"  Living  there,  which  he  could  not 
have  done  here  unless  he  had  been 
bullet-proof,  or  had  a  neck  harder 
than  the  iron  collar  of  the  garrote." 

"  Herrera!"  repeated  the  cura  mu- 
singly— "  I  know  the  name,  but  there 
are  many  who  bear  it.  There  was  a 
Manuel  Herrera  who  sat  in  the  Cortes 
in  the  days  of  the  constitutionalists, 
and  afterwards  commanded  a  batta- 
lion of  their  rabble.  You  do  not 
mean  him  ?  " 

"The  same,  general,"  replied  the 
^officer,  addressing  Merino  by  the  rank 
which  he  held  in  the  Spanish  army 
since  the  war  of  Independence.  A 
most  unpriestly  ejaculation  escaped 
the  lips  of  the  cura. 

"  Manuel  Herrera,"  he  repeated  ; 
*' the  dog,  the  negro*  the  friend  of 


the  scoundrel  Riego!  I  will  hang  him 
up  at  his  own  door  ! " 

All  the  old  hatreds  and  bitter  party 
animosities  of  Merino  seemed  wakened 
into  new  life  by  the  name  of  one  of 
his  former  opponents.  His  eyes 
flashed,  his  lips  quivered  with  rage, 
and  he  half  turned  his  horse,  as  if 
about  to  proceed  to  Herrera's  house 
and  put  his  threat  into  execution. 
The  impulse,  however,  was  checked 
almost  as  soon  as  felt. 

"  Another  time  will  do,"  said  he, 
with  a  grim  smile.  "Let  us  once 
get  Charles  V.  at  Madrid,  and  we  will 
make  short  work  of  the  Seiior  Her- 
rera and  of  all  who  resemble  him." 
And  the  cura  continued  his  march, 
silent  as  before. 

He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  half 
mile  when  the  officer  commanding  the 
cavalry  rode  up  beside  him. 

"  We  have  no  forage,  general," 
said  he — "  not  a  blade  of  straw,  or  a 
grain  in  our  corn-sacks.  Shall  I  send 
on  an  orderly,  that  we  may  find  it 
ready  on  reaching  the  halting-place?" 

"  No ! "  replied  Merino.  "  Send  a 
party  to  that  house  on  the  left  of  the 
road  which  we  passed  ten  minutes 
ago.  Let  them  press  all  the  carts 
they  find  there,  load  them  with  corn, 
and  bring  them  after  us." 

The  officer  fell  back  to  his  squadron, 
and  the  next  minute  a  subaltern  and 
twenty  men  detached  themselves  from 
the  column,  and,  at  a  brisk  trot,  be- 
gan retracing  their  steps  along  the 
road.  Upon  arriving  in  sight  of  the 
house  to  which  they  were  proceeding, 
they  leaped  their  horses  over  a  nar- 
row ditch  dividing  the  road  from  the 
fields,  and  struck  across  the  latter  in 
a  straight  line,  compelled,  however, 
by  the  heaviness  of  the  ground  to 
slacken  their  pace  to  a  walk.  They  had 
not  got  over  more  than  half  the  dis- 
tance which  they  had  to  traverse, 
when  they  heard  the  clang  of  a  bell, 
continuously  rung ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  of  two  men, 
who  issued  from  the  stables  and  out- 
buildings, and  hurried  to  the  house. 
Scarcely  had  they  entered  when  the 


*  Negro,  or  black,  was  the  term  commonly  applied  to  the  Liberals  by  their  anta- 
•gonists. 
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shutters  of  the  lower  windows  were 
pushed  to,  and  the  heavy  door  closed 
and  barred.  The  soldiers  were  now 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  dwell- 
ing1. 

a  Hallo  !"  cried  the  officer  con- 
temptuously, "  they  will  not  stand  a 
siege,  will  they?  The  old  don  is  a 
black-hearted  rebel,  I  know  ;  but  he 
win  hardly  be  fool  enough  to  resist 
us." 

The  trooper  was  mistaken.  The 
courage  of  Don  Manuel  Herrera  was 
of  that  obstinate  and  uncalculating 
character  which  would  have  induced 
him  to  defend  his  house,  single-handed, 
against  a  much  larger  force  than  that 
now  brought  against  it.  When  he 
had  learned,  three  days  previously, 
that  risings  were  taking  place  in  his 
owi  neighbourhood  in  the  name  of 
Ch  uies  V.,  he  had  attached  very 
little  importance  to  the  intelligence. 
An  old  soldier  himself,  he  entertained 
the  most  unmitigated  contempt  for 
the  Realista  volunteers,  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  a  set  of  tailors, 
whose  muskets  would  rather  encum- 
ber them  than  injure  any  body  else ; 
and  who,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
regular  troops,  would  infallibly  throw 
down  their  arms,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  their  homes.  As  to  the 
parties  of  insurgent  guerillas  which 
he  was  informed  were  beginning  to 
show  themselves  at  various  points  of 
the  vicinity,  he  considered  them  as 
nere  bandits,  availing  themselves  of 
the  stir  and  excitement  in  the  country 
to  exercise  their  nefarious  profession ; 
and,  should  any  such  parties  attempt 
to  molest  him,  he  was  fully  deter- 
mined to  resist  their  attacks.  In  this 
resolution  he  now  persevered,  although 
he  rightly  conjectured  that  the  horse- 
men approaching  his  house  were  either 
the  rearguard  or  a  detachment  of  the 
disorderly-looking  column  of  which  he 
had  a  short  time  previously  observed 
the  passage. 

"Hola!  Don  Manolo!"  shouted 
the  officer,  as  he  halted  his  party  in 
front  of  the  house ;  "what  scurvy  hos- 
pitality is  this?  What  are  you  fast- 
ening doors  and  ringing  alarm-bells 
for,  as  if  there  were  more  thieves  than 
honest  men  in  the  land?  We  come 
to  pay  you  a  friendly  visit,  and,  in- 
stead of  welcome  and  the  wine-skin, 
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you  shut  the  door  in  our  faces.  Devil- 
ish unfriendly,  that,  Don  Manolito  !  " 

The  speaker,  who,  like  many  of 
Merino's  followers,  was  an  inhabitant 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  knew 
Don  Manuel  well  by  name  and  repu- 
tation, and  was  also  known  to  him  as 
a  deserter  from  the  Constitutionalists 
in  1 823,  and  as  one  oif  the  most  des- 
perate smugglers  and  outlaws  in  the 
province. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  Pe- 
dro Rufin?"  demanded  Don  Manuel, 
who  now  showed  himself  at  one  of 
the  upper  windows;  "  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  assemblage  of  armed 
men?" 

"  The  meaning  is,"  replied  Rufin, 
"  that  I  have  been  detached  from  the 
division  of  his  Excellency  General 
Merino,  to  demand  from  you  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  maize  or  barley,  or 
both,  for  the  service  of  his  Majesty 
King  Charles  V." 

"  I  know  no  such  persons,"  retorted 
Don  Manuel,  "  as  General  Merino  or 
King  Charles  V.  But  I  know  you  well, 
Rufin,  and  the  advice  I  give  you  is  to 
begone,  yourself  and  your  companions. 
We  shall  have  troops  here  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  and  you  will  find  the 
country  too  hot  to  hold  you." 

The  officer  laughed. 

"  Troops  are  here  already,"  he  said ; 
"you  may  have  seen  our  column 
march  by  not  half  an  hour  ago.  But 
we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Once  more, 
Senor  Herrera,  open  the  door,  and 
that  quickly." 

"  My  door  does  not  open  at  your 
bidding,"  replied  Don  Manuel.  "I 
give  you  two  minutes  to  draw  off  your 
followers,  and,  if  you  are  not  gone  by 
that  time,  you  shall  be  fired  upon." 

"  Morral,"  said  the  officer  to  one  of 
his  men,  "  your  horse  is  a  kicker,  I 
believe.  Try  the  strength  of  the 
door." 

The  soldier  left  the  ranks,  and  turn- 
ing his  rawboned,  vicious-looking 
chestnut  horse  with  its  tail  to  the 
house-door,  he  pressed  his  knuckles 
sharply  upon  the  animal's  loins,  just 
behind  the  saddle.  The  horse  lashed 
out  furiously,  each  kick  of  his  iron- 
shod  heels  making  the  door  crack  and 
rattle,  and  striking  out  white  splin- 
ters from  the  dark  surface  of  the  oak 
of  which  it  was  composed.  At  the 
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first  kick  Don  Manuel  left  the  win- 
dow. The  soldiers  stood  looking  on, 
laughing  till  they  rolled  in  their  sad- 
dles at  this  novel  species  of  sledge- 
hammer. Owing,  however,  to  the 
great  solidity  of  the  door,  and  the 
numerous  fastenings  with  which  it  was 
provided  on  the  other  side,  the  kicks 
of  the  horse,  although  several  times 
repeated,  failed  to  burst  it  open ; 
and  at  last  the  animal,  as  if  wearied 
by  the  resistance  it  met  with,  relaxed 
the  vigour  of  its  applications. 
•  "  Famous  horse  that  of  yours, 
Morral!"  said  the  officer;  "  as  good 
as  a  locksmith  or  a  six-pounder.  Try 
it  again,  my  boy.  You  have  made 
some  ugly  marks  already.  Another 
round  of  kicks,  and  the  way  is  open." 

u  And  if  another  blow  is  struck 
upon  my  door,"  said  Don  Manuel, 
suddenly  reappearing  at  the  win- 
dow, to  the  soldier,  "  your  horse  will 
go  home  with  an  empty  saddle." 

"  Silence !  you  old  rebel,"  shouted 
Rufin,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his 
holster.  "  And  you,  Morral,  never 
fear.  At  it  again,  man." 

The  soldier  again  applied  his 
knuckles  to  his  horse's  back,  and  the 
animal  gave  a  tremendous  kick.  At 
the  same  instant  a  puflf  of  smoke 
issued  from  the  window  at  which  Don 
Manuel  had  stationed  himself,  the  re- 
port of  a  musket  was  heard,  and  the 
unlucky  Morral,  shot  through  the 
body,  fell  headlong  to  the  ground. 

"Damnation!"  roared  the  officer, 
firing  his  pistol  at  the  window  whence 
the  shot  had  proceeded ;  and  imme- 
diately his  men,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  commenced  an  irregular  fire 
of  carbines  and  pistols  against  the 
house.  It  was  replied  to  with  effect 
from  three  of  the  windows.  A  man 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  two  of  the 
horses  were  hit.  Rufin,  alarmed  at 
the  loss  the  party  had  experienced, 
drew  his  men  back  under  shelter 
of  some  trees,  till  he  could  decide  on 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  It  seemed 
at  first  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  Carlists  would  have  to  beat  a  re- 
treat, or  at  any  rate  wait  the  arrival 
of  infantry,  which  it  was  not  improb- 
able Merino  might  have  sent  to  their 
assistance  when  the  sound  of  the  firing 
reached  his  ears.  The  lower  wiiivlows 
of  the  house  were  protected  by  strong 


iron  bars ;  and,  although  the  defen*- 
ders  were  so  few  in  number,  their 
muskets,  and  the  shelter  behind  which 
they  fought,  gave  them  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  assailants,  whose  car- 
bines would  not  carry  far,  and  who 
had  no  cover  from  the  fire  of  their 
opponents.  At  last  a  plan  was  devis- 
ed which  offered  some  chance  of  suc- 
cess. The  party  dismounted;  an* 
whilst  four  men,  making  a  circuit,  and 
concealing  themselves  as  much  as- 
possible  behind  trees  and  hedges,  en- 
deavoured to  get  in  rear  of  the  build- 
ing, the  others,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  who  remained  with  the 
horses,  advanced  towards  the  front  of 
the  house,  firing  as  rapidly  as  they 
could,  in  order,  by  the  smoke  and  by 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  besieg- 
ed, to  cover  the  manoeuvre  of  their 
comrades.  The  stratagem  was  com- 
pletely successful.  Whilst  Don  Man- 
uel and  his  servants  were  answering 
the  fire  of  their  assailants  with  some 
effect,  the  four  men  got  round  the* 
house,  climbed  over  a  wall,  found  a 
ladder  in  an  out-building,  and  applied 
it  to  one  of  the  back-windows,  which- 
they  burst  open.  A  shout  of  triumph,, 
and  the  report  of  their  pistols,  inform- 
ed their  companions  of  their  entrance,, 
and  the  next  moment  one  of  them 
threw  open  the  front  door,  and  the 
guerillas  rushed  tumultuously  into  the 
house.  , 

It  was  about  two  hours  after  these 
occurrences,  that  Luis  Heri-era  and 
Mariano  Torres  arrived  at  Don  Man- 
uel's residence.  They  had  been  de- 
layed upon  the  road  by  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  which  rendered 
it  difficult  to  procure  conveyances,  and 
had  at  last  been  compelled  to  hire  a 
couple  of  indifferent  horses,  upon 
which,  accompanied  by  a  muleteer, 
they  had  made  but  slow  progress 
across  the  mountainous  district  they 
had  to  traverse.  The  news  of  the 
Carlist  insurrection  had  inspired  Luis 
with  some  alarm  on  account  of  his 
father,  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  the- 
highest  degree  obnoxious  to  many  of 
that  party.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
not  yet  heard  of  the  perpetration  of 
any  acts  of  violence,  and  was  far  from 
anticipating  the  spectacle  which  met 
his  eyes  when  he  at  last  came  in  view 
of  the  Casa  Herrera.  With  an  ex- 
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clamation  of  horror  he  forced  his  horse, 
up  a  bank  bordering  the  road,  and, 
fol  owed  by  Mariano,  galloped  towards 
the  house. 

Of  the  dwelling,  so  lately  a  model 
of  rural  ease  and  comfort,  the  four 
walls  alone  were  now  standing.  The 
roc  f  had  fallen  in,  and  the  tongues  of 
flame  which  licked  and  flickered  round 
the  apertures  where  windows  had 
been,  showed  that  the  devouring 
element  was  busy  completing  its 
work.  The  adjoining  stables,  owing 
to  their  slighter  construction,  and  to 
the  combustibles  they  contained,  had 
been  still  more  rapidly  consumed. 
Of  them,  a  heap  of  smoking  ashes  and 
a  lew  charred  beams  and  blackened 
bri'ks  were  all  that  remained.  The 
pal  ing  of  the  tastefully  distributed  gar- 
den was  broken  down  in  several  places •; 
the  parterres  and  melon-beds  were 
tra  npled  and  destroyed  by  the  hoofs 
of  1  he  Carlist  horses,  which  had  seem- 
ingly been  turned  in  there  to  feed,  or 
perhaps  been  ridden  through  it  in  utter 
waitonness  by  their  brutal  owners. 
Th  3  ground  in  front  of  the  house  was 
stivwed  with  broken  furniture,  and 
with  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  the 
latt  er  of  which  appeared  to  have  be- 
lon^ed  to  the  Carlists,  and  to  have 
been  exchanged  by  them  for  others  of 
ab  3tter  description  found  in  the  house. 
Enpty  bottles,  fragments  of  food, 
and  a  couple  of  wine- skins,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  contents  had 
been  poured  out  upon  the  ground,  lay 
scattered  about  near  the  carcass  of  a 
horse  and  three  human  corpses,  two  of 
the  latter  being  those  of  Carlists,  and 
the  third  that  of  one  of  the  defenders  of 
the  house.  A  few  peasants  stood  by, 
loo  :ung  on  in  open-mouthed  stupefac- 
tion; and  above  the  whole  scene  of 
desolation,  a  thick  cloud  of  black 
smoke  floated  like  a  funereal  pall. 

]  n  an  agony  of  suspense  Luis  en- 
.  qui-.'ed  for  his  father.  The  peasant  to 
whom  he  addressed  the  question, 
pointed  to  the  buildings  in  rear  of  the 
horse,  which  the  Carlists,  weary  per- 
haps of  the  work  of  destruction,  had 
left  uninjured. 

4-  Don  Mauuel  is  there,"  said  he, 
41  ii  he  still  lives." 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  was 
drowned  in  the  noise  of  the  horse's 
feet,  as  Luis  spurred  furiously  towards 
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the  buildings  indicated,  which  consist- 
ed of  barns,  and  of  a  small  dwelling- 
house  inhabited  by  his  father's  stew- 
ard. On  entering  the  latter,  his 
worst  fears  were  realized. 

Upon  a  bed  in  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  Don  Manuel  Herrera  was  lying, 
apparently  insensible.  His  face  was 
overspread  with  an  ashy  paleness,  his 
eyes  were  closed,  his  lips  blue  and 
pinched.  lie  was  partially  undressed, 
and  his  linen,  and  the  bed  upon  which 
he  lay,  were  stained  with  blood.  A 
priest  stood  beside  him,  a  crucifix  in 
one  hand  and  a  cordial  in  the  other  ; 
whilst  an  elderly  peasant  woman 
held  a  linen  cloth  to  a-  wound  in 
the  breast  of  the  expiring  man.  In 
an  adjacent  room  were  heard  the  sob- 
bings and  lamentations  of  women. and 
children.  With  a  heart  swollen  almost 
to  bursting,  Luis  approached  the  bed. 

"  Father  1"  he  exclaimed  as  he  took 
Don  Manners  hand,  which  hung 
powerless  over  the  side  of  the  couch — 
"  Father,  is  it  thus  I  find  you !  " 

The  voice  of  his  son  seemed  to 
rouse  the  sufferer  from  the  swoon  or 
lethargy  in  which  he  lay.  He  open- 
ed his  eyes,  a  faint  smile  of  recogni- 
tion and  affection  came  over  his  fea- 
tures, and  his  feeble  fingers  strove  to 
press  those  of  Luis.  The  priest  made 
a  sign  to  the  woman,  and,  whilst  she 
gently  raised  Don  Manuel's  head,  he 
held  the  cordial  to  his  lips.  The  effect 
of  the  draught  was  instantaneous  and 
reviving.. 

"This  is  a  sad  welcome  for  you, 
Luis,"  said  Don  Manuel.  "  Your 
home  destroyed,  and  your  father 
dying.  God  be  thanked  for  sending 
you  now,  and  no  sooner  !  I  can  die 
happy  since  you  are  here  to  close  my 
eyes." 

He  paused,  exhausted  by  the  exer- 
tion of  speaking.  A  slight  red  foam 
stood  upon  his  lips,  which  the  priest 
wiped  away,  and  another  draught  of 
the  cordial  enabled  him  to  proceed. 

"My  son,"  said  he,  u  my  minutes 
are  numbered.  Mark  my  last  words, 
and  attend  to  them  as  you  value  my 
blessing,  and  your  own  repose.  I 
foresee  that  this  country  is  on  the  eve 
of  a  long  and  bloody  struggle.  How 
it  may  end,  and  whether  it  is  to  be 
the  last  that  shall  rend  unhappy  Spain, 
who  can  tell?  But  your  course  is 
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plain  before  you.  By  the  memory  of 
your  sainted  mother,  and  the  love 
you  bear  to  me,  be  stanch  to  the 
cause  I  have  ever  defended.  You  are 
young,  and  strong,  and  brave ;  your 
arm  and  your  heart's  best  blood  are 
due  to  the  cause  of  Spanish  freedom. 
My  son,  swear  that  you  will  defend 
it!" 

No  selfish  thought  of  his  own  hap- 
piness, which  would  be  marred  by  the 
oath  he  was  required  to  take,  nor  any 
but  the  one  absorbing  idea  of  smooth- 
ing his  dying  father's  pillow  by  a 
prompt  and  willing  compliance  with 
his  wishes,  crossed  the  mind  of  Luis 
as  he  took  the  crucifix  from  the  hand 
of  the  priest,  and,  kneeling  by  the  bed- 
side, swore  on  the  sacred  emblem  to 
obey  Don  Manuel's  injunctions  both 
in  letter  and  spirit,  and  to  resist  to  his 
latest  breath  the  traitors  who  would 
enslave  his  country.  His  father  lis- 
tened to  the  fervent  vow  with  a  well- 
-pleased  smile.  By  a  last  eifort  he 
raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  his  kneeling 
son. 

"  May  God  and  his  saints  prosper 
thee,  Luis,"  said  he,  "  as  thou  obser- 
yest  this  oath !  " 

He  sank  back,  his  features  convul- 
sed by  the  pain  which  the  movement 
occasioned  him. 

"  Mother  of  God !  "  exclaimed  the 
woman,  who  was  still  holding  the 
bandage  to  the  wound.  The  bleed- 
ing, which  had  nearly  ceased,  had  re- 
commenced with  redoubled  violence, 
and  a  crimson  stream  was  flowing 
over  the  bed.  The  death-rattle  was 
in  Don  Manuel's  throat,  but  his  eyes 
were  still  fixed  upon  his  son,  and  he 
seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  extend 
his  arms  towards  him.  With  feelings 
of  unutterable  agony,  Luis  bent  for- 
ward and  kissed  his  father's  cheek. 
It  was  that  of  a  corpse. 

For  the  space  of  a  minute  did  the 


bereaved  son  gaze  at  the  rigid  features 
before  him,  as  if  unable  to  comprehend 
that  one  so  dear  was  gone  from  him 
for  ever.  At  last  the  sad  truth  forced 
itself  upon  his  mind;  he  bowed  his 
face  upon  the  pillow  of  his  murdered 
parent,  and  his  overcharged  feelings 
found  relief  in  a  passion  of  tears.  The 
priest  and  the  woman  left  the  apart- 
ment. Mariano  Torres  remained 
standing  behind  his  friend,  and  after 
a  time  made  an  eifort  to  lead  him 
from  the  room.  But  Luis  motioned 
him  away.  His  grief  was  of  those 
that  know  not  human  consolation. 

It  was  evening  when  Mariano,  who 
had  been  watching  near  the  chamber 
of  death,  without  venturing  to  intrude 
upon  his  friend's  sorrow,  saw  the  door 
open  and  Luis  come  forth.  Torres 
started  at  seeing  him,  so  great  was 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
his  aspect.  His  cheeks  were  pale 
and  his  eyes  inflamed  with  weeping, 
but  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  no  longer  sorrowful ;  it  was  stern 
even  to  fierceness,  and  his  look  was 
that  of  an  avenger  rather  than  a 
mourner.  Taking  Mariano's  arm,  he 
led  him  out  of  the  house,  and,  entering 
the  stable,  began  to  saddle  his  horse 
with  his  own  hands.  Torres  followed 
his  example  in  silence,  and  then  both 
mounted  and  rode  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  high-road.  Upon  reaching  it, 
Mariano  first  ventured  to  address  a 
question  to  his  friend. 

"  What  are  your  plans,  Luis?" 
said  he.  "  Whither  do  we  now  pro- 
ceed?" 

"  To  provide  for  my  father's  fune- 
ral," was  the  reply. 

"  And  afterwards  ?  "  said  his  friend, 
with  some  hesitation. 

"  To  revenge  his  death !  "  hoarsely 
shouted  Herrera,  as  he  spurred  his 
horse  to  its  utmost  speed  along  the 
rough  road  that  led  to  the  nearest 
Tillage. 
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WE  bear  much,  and  much  that  is 
trte,  of  the  ephemeral  character  of 
a  large  part  of  our  literature ;  but 
to  no  branch  of  it  are  the  observa- 
tions more  truly  applicable,,  than  to 
the,  greater  number  of  travels  which 
now  issue  from  the  British  press.  It 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  our  writers 
of  travels,  both  male  and  female,  have 
of  late  years  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  weak- 
ness, trifling,  and  emptiness,  which  is 
unparalleled  in  the  previous  history 
of  literature  in  this  or  perhaps  any 
other  country.  When  we  see  two 
post  octavos  of  travels  newly  done  up 
by  the  binder,  we  are  prepared  for  a 
seiies  of  useless  remarks,  weak  at- 
tempts at  jokes,  disquisitions  on 
dishes,  complaints  of  inns,  stale  anec- 
dotes and  vain  flourishes,  which  al- 
most make  us  blush  for  our  country, 
and  the  cause  of  intelligence  over  the 
world.  The  Eussian  Emperor,  who 
unquestionably  has  the  power  of 
licensing  or  prohibiting  any  of  his 
subjects  to  travel  at  his  own  pleasure, 
is  said  to  concede  the  liberty  only  to 
the  men  of  intelligence  and  ability  in 
his  dominions  ;  the  fools  are  all  obli- 
ged to  remain  at  home.  Hence  the 
hi^h  reputation  which  the  Muscovites 
enjoy  abroad,  and  the  frequent  disap- 
pointment which  is  felt  by  travellers 
of  other  nations,  when  they  visit  their 
own  country.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
character  of  the  books  of  travels 
which  every  spring  issue  from  the 
London  press,  with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  that  no  such  restraining 
power  exists  in  the  British  dominions. 
We  have  no  individuals  or  particular 
works  in  view  in  these  observations. 
"W  e  speak  of  things  in  general.  If  any 
or.e  doubts  their  truth,  let  him  enquire 
how  many  of  the  numberless  travels 
which  annually  issue  from  the  British 
press  are  ever  sought  after,  or  heard 
of.  five  years  after  their  publication. 

Our  annual  supply  of  ephemeral 
travels  is  far  inferior  in  point  of 
merit  to  the  annual  supply  of  novels. 
Tiiis  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause travels,  if  written  in  the  right 
spirit,  and  by  persons  of  capacity  and 
taste,  are  among  the  most  delightful, 
and  withal  instructive,  species  of  com- 


position of  which  literature  can  boast. 
They  are  so,  because  by  their  very 
nature  they  take  the  reader,  as  well  as 
the  writer,  out  of  the  sphere  of  every- 
day observation  and  commonplace  re- 
mark. This  is  an  immense  advantage  : 
so  great  indeed,  that,  if  made  use  of 
with  tolerable  capacity,  it  should  give 
works  of  this  sort  a  decided  superior- 
ity in  point  of  interest  and  utility  over 
all  others,  excepting  History  and  the 
higher  species  of  Romance.  Common- 
place is  the  bane  of  literature,  espe- 
cially in  an  old  and  civilized  state ; 
monotony — the  thing  to  be  principally 
dreaded.  The  very  air  is  filled  with 
ordinary  ideas.  General  education, 
universal  reading,  unhappily  make 
matters  worse ;  they  tend  only  to  mul- 
tiply the  echoes  of  the  original  report 
— a  new  one  has  scarce  any  chance  of 
being  heard  amidst  the  ceaseless  re- 
verberation of  the  old.  The  more  an- 
cient a  nation  is,  the  more  liable  is  it 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  this  dreadful 
evil.  The  Byzantine  empire,  during  a 
thousand  years  of  civilisation  and  opu- 
lence, did  not  produce  one  work  of 
original  thought ;  five  hundred  years 
after  the  light  of  Athenian  genius  had 
been  extinguished,  the  schools  of 
Greece  were  still  pursuing  the  beaten, 
paths,  and  teaching  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  It  is  the  pecu- 
liar and  prodigious  advantage  of  tra- 
velling, that  it  counteracts  this  wofui 
and  degrading  tendency,  and  by  di- 
recting men's  thoughts,  as  well  as 
their  steps,  into  foreign  lands,  has  a 
tendency  to  induce  into  their  ideas  a 
portion  of  the  variety  and  freshness 
which  characterize  the  works  of  na- 
ture. Every  person  knows  how  great 
an  advantage  this  proves  in  society. 
All  must  have  felt  what  a  relief  it  is 
to  escape  from  the  eternal  round  of 
local  concerns  or  county  politics,  of 
parish  grievances  or  neighbouring 
railroads,  with  which  in  every-day 
life  we  are  beset,  to  the  conversation 
of  a  person  of  intelligence  who  has 
visited  foreign  lands,  and  can  give  to 
the  inquisitive  at  home  a  portion  of 
the  new  ideas,  images,  and  recollec- 
tions with  which  his  mind  is  stored. 
How,  then,  has  it  happened,  that  the 
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same  acquaintance  with  foreign  and     use  whatever  in  future  years.     Thus 
/Hofonf  ™nnfrip<a  wliip.h  is  iinivmNallv     our  young  men,  of  the  highest  rank 

and  best  connexions,   are  sent  out 
into  the  world  without  any  ideas  or 


distant  countries,  which  is  universally 
felt  to  be  such  an  advantage  in  conver- 
sation, is  attended  with  such  opposite 
effects  in  literature  ;  and  that,  while 
our  travellers  are  often  the  most 
agreeable  men  in  company,  they  are 
beyond  all  question  the  dullest  in 
composition  ? 

Much  of  this  extraordinary  and 
woful  deficiency,  we  are  persuaded,  is 
owing  to  the  limited  range  of  objects 
to  which  the  education  of  the  young 
of  the  higher  classes  is  so  exclusively 
directed  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Greek  and  Latin,  Aristotle's  logic 
and  classical  versification,  quadratic 
equations,  conic  sections,  the  differ- 
ential calculus,  are  very  good  things, 
and  we  are  well  aware  that  it  is  by 
excellence  in  them  that  the  highest 
honours  in  these  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing can  alone  be  attained.  They  are 
essential  to  the  fame  of  a  Parr  or  a 
Porson,  a  Herschel  or  a  Whewell. 
'But  a  very  different  species  of  mental 
training  is  required  for  advantageous 
travelling.  Men  will  soon  find  that 
neither  Greek  prose  nor  Latin  prose, 
Greek  verse  nor  Latin  verse,  will 
avail  them  when  they  come  to  tra- 
verse the  present  states  of  the  world. 
The  most  thorough  master  of  the  higher 
mathematics  will  find  his  knowledge 
of  scarce  any  avail  in  Italy  or  Egypt, 
the  Alps  or  the  Andes.  These  acqui- 
sitions are  doubtless  among  the  great- 
est triumphs  of  the  human  under- 
standing, and  they  are  calculated  to 
raise  a  few,  perhaps  one  in  a  hundred, 
to  distinction  in  classical  or  scientific 
pursuits  ;  but  upon  the  minds  of  the 
remaining  ninety-nine,  they  produce 
no  sort  of  impression.  Nature  simply 
rejects  them ;  they  are  not  the  food 
which  she  requires.  They  do  not  do 
much  mischief  to  such  persons  in 
themselves  ;  but  they  are  of  incalcu- 
lable detriment  by  the  time  and  the 
industry  which  they  absorb  to  no 
available  purpose.  Ten  years  of  youth 
— the  most  valuable  and  important 
period  of  life — are  wasted  in  studies 
which,  to  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  them,  are  of  no 


information  which  can  enable  them  to 
visit  foreign  countries  with  advan- 
tage. Need  we  wonder  that,  when 
they  come  to  write  and  publish  their 
travels,  they  produce  such  a  woful 
brood  of  ephemeral  bantlings  ?  * 

The  reaction  against  this  enormous 
evil  in  a  different  class  of  society,  has 
produced  another  set  of  errors  in 
education — of  an  opposite  description, 
but  perhaps  still  more  fatal  to  the 
formation  of  the  mental  character, 
which  is  essential  to  the  useful  or 
elevating  observation  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  commercial  and  middle 
classes  of  society,  educated  at  the 
London  university,  or  any  of  the 
numerous  academies  which  have 
sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
have  gone  into  the  other  extreme. 
Struck  with  the  uselessness,  to  the 
great  bulk  of  students,  of  the  classical 
minutia}  required  at  one  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  the  mathematical  depth 
deemed  indispensable  at  the  other, 
they  have  turned  education  into  an. 
entirely  different  channel.  Nothing 
was  deemed  worthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion, except  what  led  to  some  practi- 
cal object  in  life.  Education  was 
considered  by  their  founders  as  merely 
a  step  to  making  money.  Science 
became  a  trade — a  mere  handmaid  to 
art.  Mammon  was  all  in  all.  Their 
instruction  was  entirely  utilitarian. 
Mechanics  and  Medicine,  Hydraulics 
and  Chemistry,  Pneumatics  and  Hy- 
drostatics, Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
constituted  the  grand  staples  of  their 
education.  What  they  taught  was 
adapted  only  for  professional  students. 
One  would  suppose,  from  examining 
their  course  of  study,  that  all  men 
were  to  be  either  doctors  or  surgeons, 
apothecaries  or  druggists,  mechanics, 
shipwrights,  or  civil- engineers.  No 
doubt  we  must  have  such  persons — no 
doubt -it  is  indispensable  that  places 
of  instruction  should  exist  in  which 
they  can  learn  their  various  and  highly 
important  avocations  ;  but  is  that  the 


*  We  lately  heard  of  a  young  man,  who  had  gone  through  the  examination  at 
Cambridge  with  distinction,  enquiring,  "  whether  the  Greek  church  were  Chris- 
tians ?"  What  sort  of  a  traveller  would  he  make  in  the  East  or  Russia  I 
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scliool  in  which  the  enlarged  mind  is 
to  be  formed,  the  varied  information 
.acquired,  the  appreciation  of  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful  imbibed,  which  are 
•essential  to  an  accomplished  and  real- 
ly useful  writer  of  travels  ?  Sulphuric 
acid  and  Optics,  Anatomy  and  Me- 
chanics, will  do  many  things;  but  they 
w  11  never  make  an  observer  of  Na- 
ture, a  friend  of  Man,  a  fit  commenta- 
tor on  the  world  of  God. 

Persons  of  really  cultivated  minds 
and  enlarged  views  will  probably  find 
it  difficult  to  determine  which  of  these 
ojposite  systems  of  education  is  the 
Ix  st  calculated  to  attain  what  seems 
the  grand  object  of  modern  instruc- 
tion, the  cramping  and  limiting  the 
human  mind.  But  without  entering 
upon  this  much- disputed  point — upon 
w  rich  much  is  to  be  said  on  both 
sides,  and  in  which  each  party  will 
perhaps  be  found  to  be  in  the  right 
wiien  they  assail  their  opponents,  and 
in  the  wrong  when  they  defend  them- 
selves— it  is  more  material  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose  to  observe,  that  both  are 
ecjiially  fatal  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
varied  information,  and  the  imbibing 
of  the  refined  and  elegant  taste,  which 
are  essential  to  an  accomplished  wri- 
ter of  travels.  Only  think  what  men- 
tal qualifications  are  required  to  form 
«t;ch  a  character!  An  eye  for  the 
Sublime  and  the  Beautiful,  the  power 
of  graphically  describing  natural  sce- 
ne TV,  a  vivid  perception  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  national  manners,  habits, 
aiid  institutions,  will  at  once  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  first  requisites. 
B  it,  in  addition  to  this,  how  much  is 
necessary  to  make  a  work  which  shall 
really  stand  the  test  of  time,  in  the 
delineation  of  the  present  countries  of 
tie  world,  and  the  existing  state  of 
tleir  inhabitants?  How  many  branches 
oi  knowledge  are  called  for,  how  many 
sources  of  information  required,  how 
111  any  enthusiastic  pursuits  necessary, 
to  enable  the  traveller  worthily  to  dis- 
ci arge  his  mission?  Eyes  and  no 
.E  yes  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous  in 
li  mian  affairs ;  and,  unhappily,  eyes  are 
•never  given  but  to  the  mind  which 
Ji.is  already  seen  and  learned  much. 
.  An  acquaintance  with  the  history 
0;  the  country  and  the  leading  charac- 
•tc-ra  in  its  annals,  is  indispensable  to 
-ci  .able  the.  traveller  to  appreciate  the 
thi  siiorical  associations  connected  with 
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the  scenes ;  a  certain  degree  of  famili- 
arity with  its  principal  authors,  to  ren- 
der him  alive  to  that  noblest  of  interests 
— that  arising  from  the  recollection  of 
Genius  and  intellectual  Achievement. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  poli- 
tical economy  and  the  science  of  go- 
vernment, he  will  be  unable  to  give 
any  useful  account  of  the  social  state 
of  the  country,  or  furnish  the  most 
valuable  of  all  information — that  relat- 
ing to  the  institutions,  the  welfare, 
and  the  happiness  of  man.  Statistics 
form  almost  an  indispensable  part  ot 
every  book  of  travels  which  professes 
to  communicate  information ;  but  mere 
statistics  are  little  better  than  un- 
meaning figures,  if  the  generalizing 
and  philosophical  mind  is  wanting, 
which,  from  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  on  which  they  bear, 
and  the  conclusions  which  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  deduce  from  them,  knows 
what  is  to  be  selected  and  what  laid 
aside  from  the  mass.  Science,  to  the 
highest  class  of  travellers,  is  an  addi- 
tion of  the  utmost  moment ;  as  it  alone 
can  render  their  observations  of  use  to 
that  most  exalted  of  all  objects,  an 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge, and  an  enlarged  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  nature.  The  soul  of  a 
poet  is  indispensable  to  form  the  most 
interesting  species  of  travels — a  mind, 
and  still  more  a  heart,  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  grand  and  the  beautiful 
in  Art  and  in  Nature.  The  eye  of  a 
painter  and  the  hand  of  a  draughtsman 
are  equally  important  to  enable  him 
to  observe  with  accuracy  the  really 
interesting  features  of  external  things, 
and  convey,  by  faithful  and  graphic 
description,  a  correct  impression  of 
what  he  has  seen,  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Such  are  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  a  really  great  traveller. 
It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  to  find 
these  ever  united  in  one  individual ; 
but  the  combination  of  the  majority 
of  them  is  indispensable  to  distinc- 
tion or  lasting  fame  in  this  branch  ot 
literature. 

Compare  these  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable qualifications  for  a  great  tra- 
veller, with  those  which  really  belong 
to  our  young  men  who  are  sent  forth 
from  our  universities  or  academies 
into  the  world,  and  take  upon  them- 
selves to  communicate  what  they  have 
seen  to  others.  Does  the  youth  come 
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from   Oxford  ?     His  head  is  full  of     tical 
Homer  and  Virgil,  Horace  and  JEschy- 
lus  :  he  could  tell  you  all  the  amours 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda;    he  could  rival,    Orpheus   or 
Pindar  in  the  melody  of  his  Greek 
verses,  and  Cicero  or  Livy  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  Latin  prose;  but  as,  un- 
fortunately, he  has  to  write  neither 
about  gods  nor  goddesses,  but  mere 
mortals,  and  neither  in  Greek  verse 
uor  Latin  verse,  but  good  English 
prose,  he  is  utterly  at  a  loss  alike  for 
thought  and  expression.     He  neither 
knows  what  to  communicate,  nor  is  he 
master  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
to  be  conveyed.     Hence  his  recorded 
travels    dwindle  away  into  a  mere 
scrap-book  of  classical  quotations — a 
transcript  of  immaterial  Latin  inscrip- 
tions, destitute  of  either  energy,  in- 
formation,  or  eloquence.      Does  he 
come  from  Cambridge  ?     He  could 
solve  cubic  equations  as  well  as  Car- 
dan, is  a  more  perfect  master  of  lo- 
garithms than  Napier,  could  explain 
the  laws  of  physical  astronomy  better 
than  Newton,  and  rival  La  Grange  in 
the  management  of  the   differential 
calculus.  But  as,  unluckily,  the  world 
which  he  visits,  and  in  which  we  live, 
is  neither  a  geometric  world  nor  an 
algebraic  world,  a  world  of  conic  sec- 
tions or  fluxions  ;    but  a  world  of 
plains  and  mountains,  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  of  men  and  women,  flesh  and 
blood — he  finds  his  knowledge  of  little 
or  no  avail.     He  takes  scarce  any  in- 
terest in  the  sublunary  or  contemptible 
objects  which  engross  the  herd  of  or- 
dinary mortals,  associates  only  with 
the  learned  and  the  recluse  in  a  few 
universities,  and  of  course  comes  back 
without  having  a  word  to  utter,  or  a 
sentence  to  write,  which  can  interest 
the  bulk  of  readers.     Does  he  come 
from  the  London  University,  or  any  of 
the  provincial   academies  ?      He   is 
thinking   only  of   railroads  or    me- 
chanics,  of  chemistry  or  canals,  of 
medicine  or  surgery.     He  could  des- 
cant without  end  on  sulphuric  acid  or 
decrepitating  salts,   on  capacity  for 
caloric  or  galvanic  batteries,  on  steam- 
engines  and  hydraulic  machines,  on 
the  discoveries  of  Davy  or  the  conclu- 
sions of  Berzelius,  of  the  systems  of 
Hutton  or  Werner,  of  Liebig  or  Cu- 
vier.    But  although  an  acquaintance 
with  these  different  branches  of  prac- 


knowledge  is  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  a  traveller  in  foreign 
countries  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  improvements  they  have 
respectively  made  in  the  useful  or 
practical  arts,  they  will  never  qualify 
for  the  composition  of  a  great  or  last- 
ing book  of  travels.  They  would 
make  an  admirable  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  overseer  of  a  manufactory, 
of  a  canal  or  railway  company,  of  an 
hospital  or  an  infirmary,  who  was  to 
visit  foreign  countries  in  order  to  pick 
up  the  latest  improvements  in  practi- 
cal mechanics,  chemistry,  or  medicine; 
but  have  we  really  become  a  race  of 
shopkeepers  or  doctors,  and  is  Science 
sunk  to  be  the  mere  handmaid  of 
Art? 

We  despair  therefore,  as  long  as  the 

E resent  system  of  education  prevails 
i  England,  (and  Scotland  of  course 
follows  in  the  wake  of  its  great 
neighbour,)  of  seeing  any  traveller 
arise  of  lasting  celebrity,  or  book  of 
travels  written  which  shall  attain  to 
durable  fame.  The  native  vigour 
and  courage,  indeed,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  is  perpetually  impelling 
numbers  of  energetic  young  men  into 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  immense  is  the  addition  which 
they  are  annually  making  to  the  sum- 
total  of  geographical  knowledge.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  one  ot  our  re- 
cent maps,  as  compared  to  those  which 
were  published  fifty  years  ago,  to  see 
how  much  we  owe  to  the  courage 
and  enterprise  of  Parry  and  Frank- 
lin, Park  and  Horneman,  of  Burck- 
hardt  and  Lander.  But  giving  all  due 
credit— and  none  give  it  more  sincerely 
than  we  do — to  the  vigour  and  courage 
of  these  very  eminent  men,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that,  however 
well  fitted  they  were  to  explore  un- 
known and  desert  regions,  and  carry 
the  torch  of  civilization  into  the  wil- 
derness of  nature,  they  had  not  the 
mental  training,  or  varied  information, 
or  powers  of  composition,  necessary 
to  form  a  great  writer  of  travels. 
Clarke  and  Bishop  Heber  are  most 
favourable  specimens  of  English  tra- 
vellers, and  do  honour  to  the  great 
universities  of  which  they  were  such 
distinguished  ornaments ;  but  they 
did  not  possess  the  varied  accomplish- 
ments and  information  of  the  conti- 
nental travellers.  Their  education, 
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and  very  eminence  in  their  peculiar     which  elegant  females,  nursed  in  the 


aid  exclusive  lines,  precluded  it. 
What  is  wanting  in  that  character 
above  everything,  is  an  acquaintance 
with,  and  interest  in,  a  great  many  and 
different  branches  of  knowledge,  joined 
to  considerable  power  of  composi- 
tion, and  unconquerable  energy  of 
mind  ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  our 
present  system  of  education  in  Eng- 
land renders  it  almost  impossible  for 
any  one  to  acquire.  The  system  pur- 
sued in  the  Scottish  universities, 
undoubtedly,  is  more  likely  to  form 
men  capable  of  rising  to  eminence  in 
t:iis  department;  and  the  names  of 
I1  ark  and  Bruce  show  what  travellers 
they  are  capable  of  sending  forth. 
Lut  the  attractions  of  rank,  connexion, 
and  fashion,  joined  to  the  advantage 
oc'  speaking  correct  English,  are  fast 
drawing  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
youth  of  the  higher  ranks  in  Scotland 
to  the  English  universities ;  and  the 
education  pursued  at  home,  therefore, 
LS  daily  running  more  and  more  into 
merely  utilitarian  and  professional 
channels.  That  system  is  by  no 
means  the  one  calculated  to  form  an 
accomplished  and  interesting  writer 
of  travels. 

In  this  deficiency  of  materials  for 
the  formation  of  a  great  body  of  male 
travellers,  the  ladies  have  kindly 
s  ;eppcd  in  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  and 
numerous  works  have  issued  from  the 
press,  from  the  pens  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  distinguished  of  our 
aristocratic  beauties.  But  alas!  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  literature,  any 
more  than  geometry.  Almack's  and 
the  exclusives,  the  opera  and  ducal 
houses,  the  lordlings  and  the  guards, 
form  an  admirable  school  for  manners, 
and  are  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  success  at  courts  and  coronations, 
in  ball-rooms  and  palaces.  But  the 
world  is  not  made  up  of  courts  or 
palaces,  of  kings  or  princes,  of  dukes 
or  marquesses.  Men  have  something 
more  to  think  of  than  the  reception 
which  the  great  world  of  one  country 
gives  to  the  great  world  of  another — 
of  the  balls  to  which  they  are  in- 
\  ited,  or  the  fetes  which  they  grace 
I  y  their  charms — or  the  privations  to 


lap  of  luxury,  are  exposed  in  rough- 
ing it  amidst  the  snows  of  the  North 
or  the  deserts  of  the  South.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  lady  travellers  for 
the  brilliant  and  interesting  pictures 
they  have  given  us  of  capitals  and 
manners,*  of  costume  and  dress, 
and  of  many  eminent  men  and  wo- 
men, whom  their  rank  and  sex  gave 
them  peculiar  opportunities  of  por- 
traying. But  we  can  scarcely  con- 
gratulate the  country  upon  having 
found  in  them  a  substitute  for  learn- 
ed and  accomplished  travellers  of  the 
other  sex  ;  or  formed  a  set-off,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  Hum- 
boldts,  the  Chateaubriands,  and 
Lamartiues  of  continental  Europe. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
works  of  these  great  men  without 
arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is 
in  the  varied  and  discursive  educa- 
tion of  the  Continent,  that  a  founda- 
tion has  been  laid  for  the  extraordi- 
nary eminence  which  its  travellers 
have  attained.  It  is  the  vast  num- 
ber of  subjects  with  which  the  young 
men  are  in  some  degree  made  ac- 
quainted at  the  German  universities, 
which  has  rendered  them  so  capable 
in  after  life  of  travelling  with  advan- 
tage in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
writing  their  travels  with  effect. 
This  advantage  is  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner conspicuous  in  HEMBOLDT,  whose 
mind,  naturally  ardent  and  capacious, 
had  been  surprisingly  enlarged  and 
extended  by  early  and  various  study 
in  the  most  celebrated  German  uni- 
versities. He  acquired,  in  conse- 
quence, so  extraordinary  a  command 
of  almost  every  department  of  physi- 
cal and  political  science,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  branch  of  it  in  which  facts 
of  importance  may  not  be  found  in 
his  travels.  He  combined,  in  a  degree 
perhaps  never  before  equalled  in  one 
individual,  the  most  opposite  and 
generally  deemed  irreconcilable  men- 
tal qualities.  To  an  ardent  poetical 
temperament,  and  an  eye  alive  to  the 
most  vivid  impressions  of  external 
things,  he  united  a  power  of  eloquence 
rarely  given  to  the  most  gifted 
orators,  and  the  habit  of  close  and 
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accurate  reasoning  which  belongs  to 
the  intellectual  powers  adapted  for 
the  highest  branches  of  the  exact 
sciences.  An  able  mathematician,  a 
•profound  natural  philosopher,  an 
-exact  observer  of  nature,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  a  learned  statistician, 
an  indefatigable  social  observer,  an 
unwearied  philanthropist,  and  the  most 
powerful  describer  of  nature  that 
perhaps  ever  undertook  to  portray 
her  great  and  glorious  features.  It 
is  this  extraordinary  combination  of 
qualities  that  render  his  works  so 
surprising  and  valuable.  The  intel- 
lectual and  imaginative  powers 
rarely  coexist  in  remarkable  vigour 
in  the  same  individual ;  but  when 
they  do,  they  produce  the  utmost 
'triumphs  of  the  human  mind.  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  Johnson,  Burke,  and 
Humboldt,  do  not  resemble  single 
men,  how  great  soever,  but  rather 
clusters  of  separate  persons,  each 
supremely  eminent  in  his  peculiar 
sphere. 

Frederick  Henry  Alexander,  Baron 
of  Humboldt,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Prussian  statesman  of  the  same  name, 
was  bora  at  Berlin  on  the  14th  Sep- 
tember 1769,  the  same  year  with  Na- 
poleon, Wellington,  Goethe,  Marshal 
Jtfey,  and  many  other  illustrious  men. 
He  received  an  excellent  and  exten- 
sive education  at  the  university  of 
Gottingen,  and  at  an  academy  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  His  first 
step  into  the  business  of  life  was  as  a 
clerk  in  the  mercantile  house  of  Buch, 
at  Hamburg,  where  he  soon  made 
himself  master  of  accounts  and  book- 
keeping, and  acquired  that  perfect 
command  of  arithmetic,  and  habit  of 
bringing  every  thing,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  the  test  of  figures,  by  which 
his  political  and  scientific  writings  are 
so  pre-eminently  distinguished.  But 
his  disposition  was  too  strongly  bent 
on  scientific  and  physical  pursuits,  to 
admit  of  his  remaining  long  in  the 
comparatively  obscure  and  uninviting 
paths  of  commerce.  His  thirst  for 
•travelling  was  from  his  earliest  years 
unbounded,  and  it  erelong  received 
ample  gratification.  His  first  consi- 
derable journey  was  with  two  natu- 
ralists of  distinction,  Messrs  Fontu 
and  Genns,  with  whom  he  travelled 
in  Germany,  JEIolland,  and  England, 
in  the  courso  of  which  his  attention 
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was  chiefly  directed  to  mineralogical 
pursuits.  The  fruit  of  his  observa- 
tions appeared  in  a  work,  the  first  he 
ever  published,  which  was  printed  at 
Brunswick  in  1790,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  entitled 
Observations  sur  les  Basaltes  du 
Rhin. 

To  extend  his  information,  already 
very  considerable,  on  mineralogical 
science,  Humboldt  in  1791  repaired  to 
Freyburg,  to  profit  by  the  instructions 
of  the  celebrated  Werner ;  and,  when 
there,  he  devoted  himself,  with  the 
characteristic  ardour  of  his  disposition, 
to  make  himself  master  of  geology  and 
botany,  and  prosecuted  in  an  especial 
manner  the  study  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  plants  in  the  rocks  around  that 
place.  In  1792,  he  published  at 
Berlin  a  learned  treatise,  entitled 
Specimen  Floras  Friebergensis  Sub- 
terranicB ;  which  procured  for  him 
such  celebrity,  that  he  was  soon  after 
appointed  director  -  general  of  the 
mines  in  the  principalities  of  Anspach 
and  Bayreuth,  in  Franconia.  His  ar- 
dent and  philanthropic  disposition 
there  exerted  itself  for  several  years 
in  promoting,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  various  establishments  of 
public  utility ;  among  others,  the 
public  school  of  Streben,  from  which 
has  already  issued  many  distinguished 
scholars.  Charmed  by  the  recent  and 
brilliant  discoveries  of  M.  Galvani  in 
electricity,  he  next  entered  with  ar- 
dour into  that  new  branch  of  science ; 
and,  not  content  with  studying  it  in 
the  abstract,  he  made  a  great  variet}- 
of  curious  experiments  on  the  effects 
of  galvanism  on  his  own  person,  and 
published  the  result  in  two  octavos, 
at  Berlin,  in  1796,  enriched  by  the 
notes  of  the  celebrated  naturalist 
Bliimenbach.  This  work  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  J.  F.  Jadelot, 
and  published  at  Paris  hi  1799. 
Meanwhile  Humboldt,  consumed 
with  an  insatiable  desire  for  travel- 
ling, resumed  his  wanderings,  and 
roamed  over  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Paris  in 
1797,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  a 
congenial  spirit,  M.  Aimc  Bonpland, 
who  afterwards  became  the  companion 
of  his  South  American  travels.  At 
this  time  he  formed  the  design  o. 
joining  the  expedition  of  Captain 
Baudin,  who  was  destined  to  circuin- 
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navigate  the  globe ;  but  the  continu- 
ance of  hostilities  prevented  him  from 
carrying  that  design  into  effect. 
Baffled  in  that  project,  upon  which 
his  heart  was  much  set,  Humboldt 
want  to  Marseilles  with  the  intention 
of  embarking  on  board  a  Swedish 
.frigate  for  Algiers,  from  whence  he 
hoped  to  join  Napoleon's  expedition 
tc  Egypt,  and  cross  from  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
vust  regions  of  the  East.  This  was 
the  turning  point  of  his  destiny.  The 
'Swedish  frigate  never  arrived ;  the 
English  cruisers  rendered  it  impos- 
'Bible  to  cross  the  Mediterranean, 
except  in  a  neutral  vessel ;  and  after 
waiting  with  impatience  for  about 
two  months,  he  set  out  for  Madrid,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  means  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula of  passing  into  Africa  from 
tl  e  opposite  shores  of  Andalusia. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  the  Spanish 
capital,  the  German  philosopher  was 
received  with  all  the  distinction  which 
his  scientific  reputation  deserved  ;  and 
ho  obtained  from  the  government 
tLe  extraordinary  and  unlooked- 
for  boon  of  a  formal  leave  to 
•travel  over  the  whole  South  Ameri- 
can colonies  of  the  monarchy.  This 
immediately  determined  Humboldt. 
He  entered  with  ardour  into  the  new 
prospects  thus  opened  to  him ;  wrote  to 
his  friend  Aime  Bonpland  to  propose 
that  he  should  join  him  in  the  con- 
templated expedition — an  offer  which 
"was  gladly  accepted ;  and  soon  the 
visions  of  Arabia  and  the  Himalaya 
were  supplanted  by  those  of  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
Cordilleras  of  Pern.  The  two  friends 
embarked  at  Corunna  on  board  a 
Spanish  vessel,  and  after  a  prosperous 
voyage,  reached  Cumana,  in  the  New 
World,  in  July  1799.  Prom  that 
city  they  made  their  first  expedition 
ii  Spanish  America,  during  which 
they  travelled  over  Spanish  Guiana, 
Jew  Andalusia,  and  the  Missions  of 
the  Caribbees,  from  whence  they  re- 
turned to  Cumana  in  1800.  There 
they  embarked  for  the  Havannah;  arid 
t-  ie  whole  of  the  summer  of  that  year 
v  as  spent  in  traversing  that  great  and 
interesting  island,  on  which  he  col- 
1<  cted  much  important  and  valuable 
ii  formation.  In  September  1801,  he 
s  't  out  for  Quito,  where  he  arrived  in 
'•January  of  the  succeeding  year,  and 


was  received  with  the  most  flattering 
distinction.  Having  reposed  for  some 
months  from  their  fatigues,  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  proceeded,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  survey  the  country  which 
had  been  devastated  in  1797  by  the 
dreadful  earthquake,  so  frequent  in 
those  regions,  and  which  swallowed 
up  in  a  minute  forty  thousand  persons. 
Then  he  set  out,  in  June  1802,  to  visit 
the  volcano  of  Tungaragno  and  the 
summit  of  Chimborazo.  They  as- 
cended to  the  height  of  19^500  feet  on 
the  latter  mountain ;  but  were  prevent- 
ed from  reaching  the  top  by  impass- 
able ravines.  Perched  on  one  of  the 
summits,  however,  of  this  giant  of 
mountains,  amidst  ice  and  snow,  far 
above  the  abode  of  any  living  crea- 
ture except  the  condor,  they  made  a 
great  variety  of  most  interesting  ob- 
servations, which  have  proved  of  es- 
sential service  to  the  cause  of  science. 
They  were  3185  feet  above  the  most 
elevated  point  which  the  learned  Con- 
damine,  who  had  hitherto  ascended 
highest,  reached  in  1745,  but  were  still 
2140  feet  below  the  loftiest  summit 
of  the  mountain.  They  determined, 
by  a  series  of  strict  trigonometrical 
observations,  the  height  of  the  chief 
peaks  of  that  celebrated  ridge — 

"Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  western 

star, 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o'er 

half  the  world." 

Having  returned,  after  this  fatiguing 
and  dangerous  mountain  expedition, 
to  Lima,  Humboldt  remained  several 
months  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
its  kind-hearted  inhabitants,  whose 
warm  feelings  and  excellent  qualities 
excited  in  him  the  warmest  admira- 
tion. In  the  neighbouring  harbour 
of  Callao,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
see  the  passage  of  the  planet  Mercury 
over  the  disk  of  the  sun,  of  which 
transit  he  made  very  important  ob- 
servations ;  and  from  thence  passed 
into  the  province  of  New  Spain,  where 
he  remained  an  entire  year,  sedu- 
lously engaged  in  agricultural,  politi- 
cal, and  statistical,  as  well  as  physical 
enquiries,  the  fruits  of  which  added 
much  to  the  value  of  his  published 
travels.  In  April  1803,  he  proceeded 
to  Mexico,  where  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  the  only  specimen 
known  to  exist  of  the  tree  called 
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Cheirostomon  Platanoides,  of  the 
highest  antiquity  arid  gigantic  dimen- 
sions. During  the  remainder  of  that 
year,  he  made  several  excursions  over 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Mexico, 
inferior  to  none  in  the  world  in  inte- 
rest and  beauty;  and  in  autumn  1804, 
embarked  for  the  Havannah,  from 
whence  he  passed  into  Philadelphia, 
and  traversed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  United  States.  At  length,  in  1805, 
he  returned  to  Europe,  and  arrived 
safe  at  Paris  in  November  of  that 
year,  bringing  with  him,  in  addition 
to  the  observations  he  had  made,  and 
recollections  with  which  his  mind  was 
fraught,  the  most  extensive  and  varied 
collection  of  specimens  of  plants  and 
minerals  that  ever  was  brought  from 
the  New  World.  His  herbarium  con- 
sisted of  four  thousand  different  plants, 
many  of  them  of  extreme  rarity  even 
in  South  America,  and  great  part  of 
which  were  previously  unknown  in 
Europe.  His  mineralogical  collection 
was  of  equal  extent  and  value.  But 
by  far  the  most  important  additions 
he  has  made  to  the  cause  of  science, 
consist  in  the  vast  series  of  observa- 
tions he  has  made  in  the  New  World, 
which  have  set  at  rest  a  great  many 
disputed  points  in  geography,  minera- 
logy, and  zoology,  concerning  that 
interesting  and,  in  a  great  degree, 
unknown  part  of  the  world,  and  ex- 
tended in  a  proportional  degree  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  regarding  it. 
Nor  have  his  labours  been  less  impor- 
tant in  collecting  the  most  valuable  sta- 
tistical information  regarding  the  Spa- 
nish provinces  of  those  vast  regions, 
especially  the  condition  of  the  Indian, 
negro,  and  mulatto  race  which  exist 
within  them,  and  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  annually  raised  from 
their  mines  ;  subjects  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  Great  Britain,  and  especially 
its  colonial  and  commercial  interests, 
but  which  have  hitherto  been  in  an 
unaccountable  manner  neglected,  even 
by  those  whose  interests  and  fortunes 
were  entirely  wound  up  in  the  changes 
connected  with  these  vital  subjects. 

The  remainder  of  Baron  Humboldt's 
life  has  been  chiefly,  devoted  to  the 
various  and  important  publications,  in 
which  he  has  embodied  the  fruit  of  his 
vast  and  extensive  researches  in  the 
New  World.  In  many  of  these  he 
has  been  assisted  by  M.  Aime  Bon- 


Eland,  who,  his  companion  in  literary 
ibour  as  in  the  danger  and  fatigues 
of  travelling,  has,  with  the  generosity 
of  a  really  great  mind,  been  content 
to  diminish,  perhaps  destroy,  his 
prospect  of  individual  celebrity,  by 
associating  himself  with  the  labours 
of  his  illustrious  friend.  Pursued 
even  in  mature  years  by  the  desire  of 
fame,  the  thirst  for  still  greater 
achievements,  which  belongs  to  minds 
of  the  heroic  cast,  whether  in  war  or 
science,  he  conceived,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  the  design  of  visiting  the  upper 
provinces  of  India  and  the  Himalaya 
range.  After  having  ascended  higher 
than  man  had  yet  done  on  the  elevated 
ridges  of  the  .New  World,  he  was  con- 
sumed with  a  thirst  to  surmount  the  still 
more  lofty  summits  of  the  Old,  which 
have  remained  in  solitary  and  unap- 
proachable grandeur  since  the  waves 
of  the  Deluge  first  receded  from  their 
sides.  But  the  East  India  Company, 
within  whose  dominions,  or  at  least 
beneath  whose  influence,  the  highest 
ridges  of  the  Himalaya  are  situated, 
gave  no  countenance  to  the  design, 
and  even,  it  is  said,  refused  liberty  to 
the  immortal  Naturalist  to  visit  their 
extensive  territories.  Whatever  opi- 
nion we  may  form  on  the  liberality  or 
wisdom  of  this  resolution,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  interests,  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  political,  of  British 
India,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  the 
cause  of  science  and  literature  over 
the  world,  that  the  great  traveller  has 
been  prevented  from  setting  out  late 
in  life  to  a  fresh  region  of  discovery. 
It  has  left  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  his  yet  undiminished  powers,  to 
illustrate  and  explain  what  he  has 
already  seen.  To  do  that,  was  enough 
for  the  ordinary  span  of  human  life. 

Humboldt's  works  relating  to  the 
New  World  are  very  numerous.  I. 
He  first  published,  in  1805,  at  Paris, 
in  four  volumes  quarto,  the  Personal 
Narrative  of  his  travels  from  1799 
to  1804.  Of  this  splendid  and  in- 
teresting work,  several  editions  have- 
since  been  published  in  French,  in 
twelve  volumes  octavo.  It  is  upon 
it  that  his  fame  with  the  generality 
of  readers  mainly  rests.  II.  Vues  des 
Cordilleras  et  Monumens  des  Peuples 
Indigenes  de  TAmerique  —  two  vo- 
lumes folio  :  Paris,  1811.  This  mag- 
nificent work,  the  cost  of  which  is  now 
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£130,  contains  by  far  the  finest  views 
of  the  Andes  in  existence.  Its  great 
price  renders  it  very  scarce,  and  not 
mere  than  a  few  copies  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Great  Britain ;  but  a  cheap 
edition,  without  the  great  plates,  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1817.  III. 
Rtcueil  d1  Observations  Astronomiques, 
etde  Mesures  executees  dans  le  Nouveau 
Continent  :  two  volumes  quarto. 
This  learned  work  contains  the  result 
of  Humboldt's  astronomical  and  tri- 
gonometrical observations  on  the 
lunar  distances,  the  eclipses  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  transit  of 
Mercury,  and  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred elevated  points  in  the  New 
"World,  taken  from  barometrical  ob- 
servations, with  all  the  requisite  al- 
lowances and  calculations  carefully 
m  ide.  IV.  Essai  sur  la  Geographic 
dts  Plantes,  ou  Tableau  Physique  des 
R:y ions  Equinoxiales  :  in  quarto,  with 
a  great  map.  V.  Plantes  Equi- 
ncxiales  recueillies  au  Mexique,  dans 
rile  de  Cuba,  dans  les  Provinces  de 
Caraccas,  &c.  :  two  volumes  folio. 
A  splendid  and  very  costly  work. 
VI.  Monographic  des  Melastomes : 
two  volumes  folio.  A  most  curious 
and  interesting  work  on  a  most  inte- 
resting subject.  VII.  Nova  Genera 
et  Species  Plantarum  :  three  volumes 
folio.  Containing  an  account  of  the 
botanical  treasures  collected  by  him 
in  the  New  World,  and  brought  home 
in  his  magnificent  herbarium.  VIII. 
Recueil  des  Observations  de  Zoologie  et 
d'  Anatomie  comparee  faites  dans  un 
Voyage  aux  Tropiques :  two  volumes 
quarto.  IX.  Essai  Politique  sur  la 
Noitvelle  Espagne.  1811 :  two  vo- 
lumes quarto.  Of  this  admirable 
work  a  subsequent  edition  has  been 
published  in  1822,  in  four  volumes 
octavo.  It  contains  an  astonishing 
collection  of  important  statistical  facts, 
arranged  and  digested  with  the  ut- 
most ability,  and  interspersed  with 
political  and  philosophical  reflections 
on  the  state  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
r<  lation  of  society  in  the  New  World. 
X.  Ansichten  der  Natur.  Tubin- 
gen, 1808 :  in  octavo.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  is  the  only  one  of  the 
learned  author's  works  on  Spanish 
America  which  originally  appeared 
in  his  own  language  ;  but  it  was  soon 
translated  into  French  under  the 
title  of  Tableaux  de  la  Nature.  Paris  : 
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1808.  It  contains  a  series  of  descrip- 
tions of  the  different  styles  of  scenery 
and  remarkable  objects  in  the  vast 
regions  he  had  visited,  portrayed 
with  all  the  vigour  and  accuracy  for 
which  the  author  is  distinguished. 
XI.  De  Distributions  Geographica 
Plantarum  secundum  Cceli  Temperiem 
et  Altitudinem  Montium,  Prolegomena. 
In  octavo.  Paris:  1817.  The  title 
of  this  work  explains  its  object  and 
its  importance,  in  describing  a  portion 
of  the  globe  consisting  of  such  lofty 
and  successive  ridges  and  table-lands 
as  rise  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
summits  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  XII.  Sur  VElevation  des 
Montagnes  de  TInde.  Octavo.  Pa- 
ris :  1818.  A  work  prepared  when 
the  author  was  contemplating  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Himalaya  and  mountains 
of  Thibet.  XIII.  Carte  du  Fleuve 
Orenoque.  Presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1817.  M.  Humboldfc 
has  there  demonstrated  the  singular 
fact  of  the  junction  of  the  great  rivers 
Orinoco  and  of  the  Amazon  by  the 
intermediate  waters  of  the  Rio  Negro  ; 
a  fact  which  the  sagacity  of  D'Anville 
had  long  ago  led  him  to  suspect,  but 
which  the  travels  of  the  indefatigable 
German  has  established  beyond  a 
doubt.  XIV.  Examen  Critique  de 
THistoire  de  la  Geographie  du  Nou- 
veau  Continent,  et  du  Progres  de  FAs- 
tronomie  Nautique  aux  \brne  et  16me 
siecles.  Paris:  1837.  XV.  "Cosmos:" 
in  German — a  "  Scheme  of  a  Physical 
Description  of  the  Universe."  This 
last  work  embraces  a  much  wider 
sphere  of  learning  and  speculation 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  vast  erudi- 
tion and  ardent  genius  of  the  author. 

From  the  brief  account  which  has 
now  been  given  of  the  published 
works  of  this  indefatigable  traveller 
and  author,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  scientific  and  political  attainments. 
We  shall  now  present  him  under  a 
different  aspect,  as  an  eloquent  and 
almost  unrivalled  describer  of  nature. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  on 
these  splendid  pictures,  more  even 
than  the  numerous  and  valuable  ad- 
ditions he  has  made  to  the  treasures 
of  science,  that  his  reputation  with 
the  world  in  general  is  founded. 

The  rapids  of  the  Orinoco— one  of  the 
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most  striking  scenes  in  America — are 
thus  described  by  our  author  :  * — 

"  When  we.  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
Cliff  of  Marimi,  the  first  object  which 
caught  our  eye  was  a  sheet  of  foam, 
above  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile 
in  breadth.  Enormous  masses  of  black 
rock,  of  an  iron  hue,  started  up  here 
and  there  out  of  its  snowy  surface. 
Some  resembled  huge  basaltic  cliffs 
resting  on  each  other ;  many,  castles  in 
ruins,  with  detached  towers  and  forta- 
lices,  guarding  their  approach  from  a 
distance.  Their  sombre  colour  formed 
a  contrast  with  the  dazzling  whiteness 
of  the  foam.  Every  rock,  every  island, 
was  covered  with  flourishing  trees,  the 
foliage  of  which  is  often  united  above 
the  foaming  gulf  by  creepers  hanging 
in  festoons  from  their  opposite  branches. 
The  base  of  the  rocks  and  islands,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  lost  in  the 
volumes  of  white  smoke,  which  boil 
above  the  surface  of  the  river ;  but 
above  these  snowy  clouds,  noble  palms, 
from  eighty  to  an  hundred  feet  high, 
rise  aloft,  stretching  their  summits  of 
dazzling  green  towards  the  clear  azure 
of  heaven.  With  the  changes  of  the 
day  these  rocks  and  palm-trees  are 
alternately  illuminated  by  the  brightest 
sunshine,  or  projected  in  deep  shadow 
on  the  surrounding  surge.  Never  does 
a  breath  of  Avind  agitate  the  foliage, 
never  a  cloud  obscure  the  -vault  of 
heaven.  A  dazzling  light  is  ever  shed 
through  the  air,  over  the  earth  enamel- 
ed with  the  loveliest  flowers,  over  the 
foaming  stream  stretching  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach;  the  spray,  glittering  in 
the  sunbeams,  forms  a  thousand  rain- 
bows, ever  changing,  yet  ever  bright, 
beneath  whose  arches,  islands  of  flowers, 
rivalling  the  very  hues  of  heaven,  flourish 
in  perpetual  bloom.  There  is  nothing 
austere  or  sombre,  as  in  northern 
climates,  even  in  this  scene  of  elemental 
strife  ;  tranquillity  and  repose  seem  to 
sleep  on  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss  of 
•waters.  Neither  time,  nor  the  sight 
of  the  Cordilleras,  nor  a  long  abode 
in  the  charming  valleys  of  Mexico,  have 
been  able  to  efface  from  my  recollec- 
tion the  impression  made  by  these  cata- 
racts. When  I  read  the  description  of 


similar  scenes  in  the  East,  my  mind  sees 
again  in  clear  vision  the  sea  of  foam, 
the  islands  of  flowers,  the  palm-trees  sur- 
mounting the  snowy  vapours.  Such 
recollections,  like  the  memory  of  the 
sublimest  works  of  poetry  and  the  arts,, 
leave  an  impression  which  is  never  to 
be  effaced,  and  which,  through  the 
whole  of  life,  is  associated  with  every 
sentiment  of  the  grand  and  the  beauti- 
ful."_ (Vol.  vii.  171-172.) 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  descrip- 
tive powers  of  the  great  German 
natural  philosopher,  geographer,  bo- 
tanist, and  traveller.  When  our 
senior  wranglers  from  Cambridge, 
our  high-honoured  men  from  Oxford, 
or  lady  travellers  from  London,  pro- 
duce a  parallel  to  it,  we  shall  hope 
that  England  is  about  to  compete 
with  the  continental  nations  in  the 
race  of  illustrious  travellers — but  not 
till  then. 

As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  cannot 
resist  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  our 
readers  the  following  striking  descrip- 
tion of  a  night  on  the  Orinoco,  in  the 
placid  part  of  its  course,  amidst  the 
vast  forests  of  the  tropical  regions : — 

"  The  night  was  calm  and  serene, 
and  a  beautiful  moon  shed  a  radiance/ 
over  the  scene.  The  crocodiles  lay  ex- 
tended on  the  sand;  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  could  watch  our  fire, 
from  which  they  never  turned  aside 
their  eyes.  Its  dazzling  evidently  at- 
tracted them,  as  it  does  fish,  crabs,  and 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  waters. 
The  Indians  pointed  out  to  us  in  the 
sand  the  recent  marks  of  the  feet  of 
three  tigers,  a  mother  and  two  young, 
which  had  crossed  the  open  space  be- 
tween the  forest  and  the  water.  Find- 
ing no  tree  upon  the  shore,  we  sank  the 
end  of  our  oars  into  the  sand,  in  order 
to  form  poles  for  our  tents.  Every 
thing  remained  quiet  till  eleven  at  night, 
when  suddenly  there  arose,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring forest,  a  noise  so  frightful  that 
it  became  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes. 
Amidst  the  voice  of  so  many  savage 
animals,  which  all  roared  or  cried  afr 
once,  our  Indians  could  only  distinguish 
the  howling  of  the  jaguar,  the  yell  of 


*  We  have  translated  all  the  passages  ourselves.  A  very  good  translation 
of  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative  was  published  many  years  ago,  by  Miss  H. 
Williams ;  but  we  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  trying  to  transfer  to  English 
such  noble  specimens  of  descriptive  eloquence. 
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the  tiger,  the  roar  of  the  cougar,  or  beasts. 
American  lion,  and  the  screams  of  some 
biHs  of  prey.  When  the  jaguars  ap- 
proached near  to  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
our  dogs,  which  to  that  moment  had 
never  ceased  to  bark,  suddenly  housed  ; 
and,  crouching,  sought  refuge  under  the 
shelter  of  our  hammocks.  Sometimes, 
aftar  an  interval  of  silence,  the  growl 
of  the  tiger  was  heard  from  the  top  of 
tht  trees,  followed  immediately  by  the 
cries  of  the  monkey  tenants  of  their 
brunches,  which  fled  the  danger  by 
wfcich  they  were  menaced. 

"'  I  have  painted,  feature  by  feature, 
these  nocturnal  scenes  on  the  Orinoco, 
be  jause,  having  but  lately  embarked  on 
it,  we  were  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  their 
wildness.  They  were  repeated  for 
months  together,  every  night  that  the 
forest  approached  the  edge  of  the  river. 
Despite  the  evident  danger  by  which  one 
is  surrounded,  the  security  which  the 
Indian  feels  comes  to  communicate  it- 
se  f  to  your  mind;  you  become  persuaded 
with  him,  that  all  the  tigers  fear  the 
li£  ht  of  fire,  and  will  not  attack  a  man 
when  lying  in  his  hammock.  In  truth, 
ths  instances  of  attacks  on  persons  in 
L£  mmocks  are  extremely  rare  ;  and  du- 
ring a  long  residence  in  South  America, 
I  can  only  call  to  mind  one  instance  of 
a  Llanero,  who  was  found  torn  in  pieces, 
in  his  hammock  opposite  the  island  of 
U  hagua. 

"  When  one  asks  the  Indians  what  is 
the  cause  of  this  tremendous  noise, 
which  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night  the 
ai  dmals  of  the  forest  make,  they  answer 
gaily, '  They  are  saluting  the  full  moon.' 
I  suspect  the  cause  in  general  is  some 
quarrel  or  combat  which  has  arisen  in 
the  interior  of  the  forest.  The  jaguars, 
fcr  example,  pursue  the  pecaris  and 
trpirs,  which,  having  no  means  of  de- 
ft nee  but  their  numbers,  fly  in  dense 
bodies,  and  press,  in  all  the  agony  of 
t(  rror,  through  the  thickets  which  lie 
in  their  way.  Terrified  at  this  strife, 
and  the  crashing  of  boughs  or  rustling 
of  thickets  which  they  hear  beneath 
them,  the  monkeys  on  the  highest 
branches  set  up  discordant  cries  of 
terror  on  every  side.  The  din  soon 
vakens  the  parrots  and  other  birds 
•\vhich  fill  the  woods,  they  instantly 
scream  in  the  most  violent  way,  and 
e  relong  the  whole  forest  is  in  an  uproar. 
We  soon  found  that  it  is  not  so  much 
during  a  full  moon,  as  on  the  approach 
of  a  whirlwind  or  a  storm,  that  this 
frightful  concert  arises  among  the  wild 
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'  May  heaven  give  us  a  peace- 
able night  and  rest,  like  other  mortals ! ' 
was  the  exclamation  of  the  monk  who 
had  accompanied  us  from  the  Rio  Negro,. 
as  he  lay  down  to  repose  in  our  bivouac.. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance  to  be  re- 
duced to  such  a  petition  in  the  midst  of 
the  solitude  of  the  woods.  In  the  hotels 
of  Spain,  the  traveller  fears  the  sound 
of  the  guitar  from  the  neighbouring 
apartment :  in  the  bivouacs  of  the  Ori- 
noco, which  are  spread  on  the  open 
sand,  or  under  the  shade  of  a  single 
tree,  Avhat  you  have  to  dread  is,  the  in- 
fernal cries  which  issue  from  the  ad- 
joining forest." — (Vol.  vi.,  222-3.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
many  remarkable  features  of  Nature 
in  South  America,  is  the  prodigious 
plains  which,  under  the  name  of 
Llanos  and  Pampas,  stretch  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  over  a  space  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  miles  in> 
breadth.  Humboldt  traversed  them 
more  than  once  in  their  full  extent, 
and  has  given  the  following  striking 
description  of  their  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities. 


"In  many  geographical  works,  the 
savannahs  of  South  America  are  termed 
prairies.  That  word,  however,  seems 
not  properly  applicable  to  plains  of 
pasturage,  often  exclusively  dry,  though 
covered  with  grass  four  or  five  feet 
high.  The  Llanos  and  Pampas  of  South 
America  are  true  steppes :  they  pre- 
sent a  rich  covering  of  verdure  during 
the  rainy  season ;  but  in  the  months  of 
drought,  the  earth  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  desert.  The  turf  is  then  re- 
duced to  powder,  the  earth  gapes  in, 
huge  cracks ;  the  crocodiles  and  great 
serpents  lie  in  a  dormant  state  in  the 
dried  mud,  till  the  return  of  rains,  and 
the  rise  of  the  waters  in  the  great  rivers, 
which  flood  the  vast  expanse  of  level 
surface,  awaken  them  from  their  long; 
slumber.  These  appearances  are  often, 
exhibited  over  an  arid  surface  of  fifty  or 
sixty  leagues  square — every  where,  in 
short,  where  the  savannah  is  not  tra- 
versed by  any  of  the  great  rivers.  Oa 
the  borders,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
streams,  and  around  the  lakes,  which  in. 
the  dry  season  retain  a  little  brackish 
water,  the  traveller  meets  from  time  to 
time,  even  in  the  most  extreme  drought, 
groves  of  Mauritia,  a  species  of  palm,, 
the  leaves  of  which,  spreading  out  like 
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a  fan,  preserve  amidst  the  surrounding 
sterility  a  brilliant  verdure. 

"  The  steppes  of  Asia  are  all  out  of 
the  region  of  the  tropics,  and  form  in 
genera?  the  summit  of  very  elevated 
plateaux.  America  also  presents,  on  the 
reverse  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  of 
Peru,  and  of  Quito,  steppes  of  consi- 
derable extent.  But  the  greatest  steppes, 
the  Llanos  of  Cumana,  of  Caraccas,  and 
of  Meta,  all  belong  to  the  equinoctial 
zone,  and  are  very  little  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  is  this 
which  gives  them  their  peculiar  cha- 
racters. They  do  not  contain,  like  the 
steppes  of  Southern  Asia,  and  the  de- 
serts of  Persia,  those  lakes  without 
issue,  or  rivers  which  lose  themselves  in 
the  sand  or  in  subterraneous  nitrations. 
The  Llanos  of  South  America  incline 
towards  the  east  and  the  south ;  their 
waters  are  tributary  to  the  Orinoco, 
the  Amazon,  or  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

"What  most  strongly  characterizes 
the  savannahs  or  steppes  of  South 
America,  is  the  entire  absence  of  hills, 
or  inequalities  of  any  kind.  The  soil, 
for  hundreds  of  miles  together,  is  per- 
fectly flat,  without  even  a  hillock.  For 
this  reason,  the  Castilian  conquerors, 
who  penetrated  first  from  Coro  to  the 
banks  of  the  Apure,  named  the  regions 
to  which  they  came,  neither  deserts,  nor 
savannahs,  nor  meadows,  but  plains — los 
Llanos.  Over  an  extent  of  thirty  leagues 
squire,  you  will  often  not  meet  with  an 
eminence  a  foot  high.  The  resemblance 
to  the  sea  which  these  immense  plains 
bear,  strikes  the  imagination  the  more 
forcibly  in  those  places,  often  as  exten- 
sive as  half  of  France,  where  the  sur- 
face is  absolutely  destitute  of  palms,  or 
any  species  of  trees,  and  where  the  dis- 
tance is  so  great  from  the  mountains, 
or  the  forests  on  the  shores  of  the 
Orinoco,  as  to  render  neither  visible. 
The  uniform  appearance  which  the 
Llanos  exhibit,  the  extreme  rarity  of 
any  habitations,  the  fatigues  of  a  jour- 
ney under  a  burning  sun,  and  in  an  at- 
mosphere perpetually  clouded  with  dust, 
the  prospect  of  a  round  girdle  of  an 
horizon,  which  appears  constantly  to 
recede  before  the  traveller,  the  isolated 
stems  of  the  palm-tree,  all  precisely  of  the 
same  form,  and  which  he  despairs  to 
reach,  because  he  confounds  them  with 
other  seemingly  identical  trunks  which 
appear  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  hori- 
zon :  all  these  causes  combine  to  make 
these  steppes  appear  even  more  vast 
than  they  really  are. 

Yet  are  their  actual  dimensions  so 


prodigious,  that  it  is  hard  to  outstrip 
them,  even  by  the  wildest  flights  of  the 
imagination.  The  colonists,  who  in- 
habit the  slopes  of  the  mountains  which 
form  their  extreme  boundary  on  the 
west  and  north,  see  the  steppes  stretch 
away  to  the  south  and  east,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  an  interminable 
ocean  of  verdure.  Well  may  they  deem 
it  boundless  !  They  know  that  from  the 
Delta  of  the  Orinoco,  crossing  the  pro- 
vince of  Vannos,  and  from  thence  by 
the  shores  of  the  Meta,  the  Guaviare, 
and  the  Caguah,  you  may  advance  in 
the  plains,  at  first  from  east  to  west, 
then  from  north-east,  to  south-east, 
three  hundred  and  eighty  leagues — a 
distance  as  great  as  from  Tombuctoo 
to  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  They* 
know,  by  the  report  of  travellers,  that  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres — which  are 
also  Llanos,  destitute  of  trees,  covered 
with  rich  grass,  filled  with  cattle  and 
wild  horses — are  equally  extensive. 
They  imagine,  according  to  the  greater 
part  of  maps,  that  this  huge  continent 
has  but  one  chain  of  mountains,  the 
Andes,  which  forms  its  western  boun- 
dary ;  and  they  form  a  vague  idea  of 
the  boundless  sea  of  verdure,  stretching 
the  whole  way  from  the  foot  of  this  gi- 
gantic wall  of  rock,  from  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Apure,  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Imagina- 
tion itself  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  these  plains.  The  Llanos, 
from  the  Caqueta  to  the  Apure,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco, 
contain  17,000  square  marine  leagues 
— a  space  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of 
France;  that  which  stretches  to  the 
north  and  south  is  of  nearly  double  the 
extent,  or  considerably  larger  than  the 
surface  of  Germany  ;  and  the  Pampas 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  extend  from 
thence  towards  Cape  Horn,  are  of  such 
extent,  that  while  one  end  is  shaded  by 
the  palm-trees  of  the  tropics,  the  other, 
equally  flat,  is  charged  with  the  snows  of 
the  antarctic  circle."— (Vol.  vi:  52,  67.) 

These  prodigious  plains  have  been 
overspread  with  the  horses  and  cattle 
of  the  Old  World,  which,  originally  in- 
troduced by  the  Spanish  settlers,  ha\ie 
strayed  from  the  enclosures  of  their 
masters,  and  multiplied  without  end  in 
the  vast  savannahs  which  nature  had 
spread  out  for  their  reception. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  says  Humboldt, 
"  to  form  an  exact  enumeration  of  the 
cattle  in  the  Pampas,  or  even  to  give  an 
approximation  to  it,  so  immensely  have 
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they  augmented  during  the  three  cen- 
turies which  have  elapsed  since  they 
wore  first  introduced ;  but  some  idea  of 
their  number  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  facts  in  regard  to  such  por- 
tions of  these  vast  herds  as  are  capable 
of  being  counted.  It  is  calculated  that 
in  the  plains  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  lake  Maracaybo,  there  are 
1,'JOO,000  head  of  cattle,  180,000  horses, 
and  90,000  mules,  which  belong  to  indi- 
vidual proprietors.  In  the  Pampas  of 
Buenos  Ay  res  there  are  12,000.000  cows 
and  3,000,000  horses  belonging  to  pri- 
vate persons,  besides  the  far  greater 
miiltitude  which  are  wild,  and  wander 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  man. 
Considerable  revenues  are  realized  from 
the  sale  of  the  skins  of  these  animals, 
for  they  are  so  common  that  the  car- 
cat  ses  are  of  scarcely  any  value.  They 
arc  at  the  pains  only  to  look  after  the 
young  of  their  herds,  which  are  marked 
once  a-year  with  the  initial  letter  of  the 
owner.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand 
are  marked  by  the  greater  proprietors 
every  year,  of  which  five  or  six  thou- 
sand are  annually  sold." — (Vol.  vi.  97.) 

The  enormous  number  of  beasts  of 
prey  which  multiply  with  this  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  animals  to-  be  devoured, 
as  well  those  introduced  by  man  as 
the  se  furnished  by  the  hand  of  nature, 
readers  the  life  of  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  regions  little  else  than  a 
constant  struggle  with  wild  animals. 
Many  hairbreadth  escapes  and  heroic 
adventures  are  recounted  by  the  na- 
tivos,  which  would  pass  for  fabulous  if 
not  stated  on  such  unquestionable 
authority  as  that  of  M.  Humboldt, 
and  supported  by  the  concurring  tes- 
timony of  other  travellers.  The  num- 
ber of  alligators,  in  particular,  on  the 
Orinoco,  the  Eio  Apure,  and  their 
tributary  streams,  is  prodigious  ;  and 
contests  with  them  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  the  legendary  tales  of  the 
Indian  and  European  settlers  in  the 
forest. 

"  The  numerous  wild  animals,"  says 
Humboldt,  "  which  inhabit  the  forests  on 
the  shores  of  the  Orinoco,  have  made 
apertures  for  themselves  in  the  wall  of 
vegetation  and  foliage  by  which  the 
woods  are  bounded,  out  of  which  they 
come  forth  to  drink  in  the  river.  Tigers, 
tapirs,  jaguars,  boars,  besides  number- 
less lesser  quadrupeds,  issue  out  of  these 
dark  arches  in  the  green  wilderness,  and 
croj  s  the  strip  of  sand  which  generally 
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lies  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  wa- 
ter, formed  by  the  large  space  which 
is  annually  devastated  and  covered  with 
shingle  or  mud,  during  the  rise  of  the 
water  in  the  rainy  season.  These  sin- 
gular scenes  have  always  possessed  a 
great  attraction  for  me.  The  pleasure 
experienced  was  not  merely  that  of  a 
naturalist  in  the  objects  of  his  study  ;  it 
belongs  to  all  men  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  habits  of  civilization.  Yon 
find  yourself  in  contact  with  a  new 
world,  with  savage  and  unconquerei 
Nature.  Sometimes  it  is  the  jaguar, 
the  beautiful  panther  of  America,  which 
issues  from  its  dark  retreat ;  at  others 
the  hosco,  with  its  dark  plumes  and 
curved  head,  which  traverses  the  sauso, 
as  the  band  of  yellow  sand  is  called. 
Animals  of  the  most  various  kinds  and 
opposite  descriptions  succeed  each  other 
without  intermission.  'Es  como  en  el 
Paraiso,'  (It  is  as  in  Paradise,)  said  our 
pilot,  an  old  Indian  of  the  Missions.  In 
truth,  every  thing  here  recalls  that  pri- 
mitive world  of  which  the  traditions  of 
all  nations  have  preserved  the  recollec- 
tion, the  innocence,  and  happiness  ;  but 
on  observing  the  habits  of  the  animals 
towards  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  the 
age  of  gold  has  ceased  to  them  as  well 
as  to  the  human  race;  they  mutually  fear 
and  avoid  each  other ;  and  in  the  lonely 
American  forests,  as  elsewhere,  long  ex- 
perience has  taught  all  living  beings  that 
gentleness  is  rarely  united  to  force." 

"  When  the  sands  on  the  river  side 
are  of  considerable  breadth,  the  sauso 
often  stretches  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  water's  edge.  It  is  on 
this  intermediate  space  that  you  see  the 
crocodiles,  often  to  the  number  of  eight 
or  ten,  stretched  on  the  sand.  Motion- 
less, their  huge  jaws  opened  at  right 
angles,  they  lie  without  giving  any  of 
those  marks  of  affection  which  are  ob- 
servable in  other  animals  which  live  in 
society.  The  troop  separate  when  they 
leave  the  coast;  they  are  probably  conT- 
posed  of  several  females  and  one  male. 
The  former  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  latter,  from  the  number  of 
males  which  are  killed  in  fighting  du- 
ring the  time  of  their  amours.  These 
monstrous  reptiles  have  multiplied  to 
such  a  degree,  that  there  was  hardly 
an  instant  during  our  voyage  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  that  we  had 
not  five  or  six  in  view.  We  measured 
one  dead  which  was  lying  on  the  sand ; 
it  was  sixteen  feet  nine  inches  long. 
Soon  after,  Mr  Bonpland  found  a  dead 
20 
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male  on  the  shore,  measuring  twenty- 
two  feet  three  inches.  Under  every 

zone in   America  as    in   Egypt — this 

animal  attains  the  same  dimensions. 
The  Indians  told  us,  that  at  San  Fer- 
nando scarce  a  year  passes  without 
two  or  three  grown  up  persons,  usually 
women,  who  are  drawing  from  the 
river,  being  devoured  by  these  carni- 
vorous lizards. 

"  They  related  to  us  an  interesting 
story  of  a  young  daughter  of  Urituen, 
•who^  by  extraordinary  intrepidity  and 
presence  of  mind,  succeeded  in  extri- 
cating herself  from  the  very  jaws  of  a 
crocodile.  When  she  felt  herself  seized 
by  the  voracious  animal  in  the  water, 
she  felt  for  its  eyes,  and  thrust  her 
fingers  into  them  with  such  violence 
that  she  forced  the  animal  to  let  go,  but 
"not  before  he  had  torn  off  the  lower 
part  of  her  left  arm.  The  Indian  girl, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  quantity 
of  blood  which  she  lost,  succeeded  in 
swimming  to  shore  with  the  hand  which 
-was  left,  and  escaped  without  further 
injury.  In  those  desert  regions,  where 
man  is  constantly  in  strife  with  animated 
or  inanimated  nature,  they  daily  speak 
of  similar  or  corresponding  means  by 
•which  it  is  possible  to  escape  from  a 
tiger,  a  great  boa,  or  a  crocodile. 
Every  one  prepares  himself  against  a 
danger  which  may  any  day  befall  him, 
*  I  knew,'  said  the  young  girl  calmly, 
-when  praised  for  her  presence  of  mind, 
'that  the  crocodile  lets  go  his  hold  when 
you  plunge  your  fingers  in  his  eyes.' 
Long  after  my  return  to  Europe,  I 
learned  that  the  negroes  in  the  interior 
of  Africa  make  use  of  the  same  method 
to  escape  from  the  alligators  in  the 
Niger.  Who  does  not  recollect  with 
•warm  interest,  that  Isaaco  the  guide,  in 
his  last  j  ourney  of  the  unfortunate  Mungo 
Park,  was  seized  twice  near  Boulin- 
kombro,  and  that  he  escaped  from  the 
throat  of  the  monster  solely  by  thrust- 
ing his  fingers  into  his  two  eyes  ?  *  The 
African  Isaaco  and  the  young  Ameri- 
can girl  owed  their  safety  to  the  same 
presence  of  mind,  and  the  same  com- 
bination of  ideas."— (Vol.  vi.  203,  205.) 

If  there  is  any  one  fact  more  than 
another  demonstrated  by  the  concur- 
ring testimony  of  travellers,  histo- 
rians, and  statistical  observers,  in  all 
ages  and  quarters  of  the  world,  it  is, 


that  the  possession  of  property  in  land 
is  the  first  step  in  social  improvement, 
and  the  only  effectual  humanizer  of 
Savage  Man.  Rousseau's  famous 
paradox,  "  The  first  Man  who  en- 
closed a  field,  and  called  it  mine,  is  the 
author  of  all  the  social  ills  which  fol- 
lowed," is  not  only  false  but  decidedly 
the  reverse  of  the  truth.  He  was  the 
first  and  greatest  benefactor  of  his 
species.  Subsequent  ills  have  arisen, 
not  from  following  but  forgetting  his 
example  ;  and  preferring  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  country  life  the  seductions 
and  vices  of  urban  society.  Hum- 
boldt adds  his  important  testimony  ta 
the  noble  army  of  witnesses  in  all 
ages,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
on  this  all  important  subject. 

"  The  Guamos  are  a  race  of  Indians 
whom  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix 
down  to  the  soil.  Like  other  wander- 
ing savages,  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  dirt,  revengeful  spirit,  and  fond- 
ness for  wandering.  The  greater  part 
of  them  live  by  fishing  and  the  chase, 
in  the  plains  often  flooded  by  the  Apure, 
the  Meta,  and  the  Guaviare.  The  na- 
ture of  those  regions,  their  vast  extent, 
and  entire  want  of  any  limit  or  distin- 
guishing mark,  seems  to  invite  their 
inhabitants  to  a  wandering  life.  On, 
entering,  again,  the  mountains  which  ad- 
join the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,  you 
find  among  the  Piroas,  the  Macos,  and. 
the  Macquiritares,  milder  manners,  a 
love  of  agriculture,  and  remarkable  clean- 
liness in  the  interior  of  their  cabins. 
On  the  ridges  of  mountains,  amidst  im- 
penetrable forests,  man  is  forced  to  fix 
himself,  to  clear  and  cultivate  a  corner 
of  the  earth.  That  culture  demands 
little  care,  and  is  richly  rewarded  t 
while  the  life  of  a  hunter  is  painful  and 
difficult.  The  Guamos  of  the  Mission 
of  Santa  Barbara  are  kind  and  hospi- 
table ;  whenever  we  entered  their  cot- 
tages, they  offered  us  dried  fish  and 
water.' —-(Vol.  vi.  219.) 

No  spectacle  in  nature  can  exceed, 
few  equal,  the  sublimity  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  scenery  presented  by 
the  vast  chain  of  mountains  which, 
under  the  name  of  Cordilleras,  Andes, 
and  Rocky  Mountains,  traverses  the 
whole  continent  of  America,  both  north 
and  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


*  Park's  Last  Mission  to  Africa,  1815,  p.  89. 
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Pacific  Ocean.      Of  this  prodigious 
pi  e  of  rocks  and  precipices,  Humboldt, 
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in  another  of  his  works,  has  given  the 
following  admirable  account : — 

"  The  immense  chain  of  the  Andes, 
traversing  its  whole  extent  near  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  has  stamped  a  character 
iijon  South  American  nature  which 
belongs  to  no  other  country.  The  pe- 
culiarity which  distinguishes  the  re- 
gims  which  belong  to  this  immense 
chain,  are  the  successive  plateaux,  like 
so  many  huge  natural  terraces,  which 
rise  one  above  another,  before  arriving 
at  the  great  central  chain,  where  the 
highest  summits  are  to  be  found.  Such 
is  the  elevation  of  some  of  these  plains 
that  they  often  exceed  eight  and  nine, 
an  i  sometimes  reach  that  of  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Tl  e  lowest  of  these  plateaux  is  higher 
th;in  the  summit  of  the  Pass  of  the 
Gieat  St  Bernard,  the  highest  inhabited 
ground  in  Europe,  which  is  7545  feet 
ab  Dve  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  such  is 
the  benignity  of  the  climate,  that  at 
those  prodigious  elevations,  which  even 
in  the  south  of  Europe  are  above  the 
lin  3  of  perpetual  snow,  are  to  be  found 
cities  and  towns,  corn-fields  and  or- 
chards, and  all  the  symptoms  of  rural 
fel  city.  The  town  of  Quito  itself,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  a  plateau,  or  elevated 
valley,  in  the  centre  of  the  Andes, 
nearly  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
see.  Yet  there  are  found  concentrated 
a  i  umerous  population,  and  it  contains 
cit'es  with  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.  After  living 
soiae  months  on  this  elevated  ground, 
you  experience  an  extraordinary  illu- 
sion. Finding  yourself  surrounded  with 
pasture  and  corn-fields,  flocks  and  herds, 
smiling  orchards  and  golden  harvests, 
th(  sheep  and  the  lama,  the  fruits  of 
Europe  and  those  of  America,  you  for- 
get that  you  are  as  it  were  suspended 
bei  ween  heaven  and  earth,  and  elevated 
to  a  height  exceeding  that  by  which 
tht  European  traveller  makes  his  way 
from  France  into  Italy,  and  double  that 
of  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Great  Britain. 

*'  The  different  gradations  of  vegeta- 
tio  i,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  country 
where  the  earth  rises  from  the  torrid 
zone  by  a  few  steep  ascents  to  the  re- 
gions of  eternal  congelation,  exhibit 
cms  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
this  land  of  wonders.  From  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  two 


thousand  feet,  are  to  be  seen  the  mag- 
nificent palm-tree,  the  musa,  the  hele- 
conia,  the  balms  of  Tolu,  the  large 
tiowering  jasmin,  the  date-tree,  and  all 
the  productions  of  tropical  climates. 
On  the  arid  and  burning  shores  of  the 
ocean,  flourish,  in  addition  to  these,  the 
cotton-tree,  the  mangolias,  the  cactus, 
the  sugar-cane,  and  all  the  luscious 
fruits  which  ripen  under  the  genial  sun, 
and  amidst  the  balmy  breezes  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  One  only  of  these 
tropical  children  of  nature,  the  Carosy- 
lou  Andicola,  is  met  with  far  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  tossed  by  the 
winds  at  the  height  of  seven  and  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
middle  ridges  of  the  Cordillera  range. 
In  this  lower  region,  as  nature  exhibits 
the  riches,  so  she  has  spread  the  pesti- 
lence, of  tropical  climates.  The  humi- 
dity of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  damp 
heats  which  are  nourished  amidst  its 
intricate  thickets,  produce  violent  fe- 
vers, which  often  prove  extremely  de- 
structive, especially  to  European  con- 
stitutions. But  if  the  patient  survives 
the  first  attack,  the  remedy  is  at  hand ; 
a  journey  to  the  temperate  climate  of 
the  elevated  plateau  soon  restores 
health ;  and  the  sufferer  is  as  much  re- 
vived by  the  gales  of  the  Andes,  as  the 
Indian  valetudinarian  is  by  a  return  to 
Europe. 

"  Above  the  region  of  the  palms 
commences  the  temperate  zone.  It  is 
there  that  vegetation  appears  in  its 
most  delightful  form,  luxuriant  without 
being  rank,  majestic  yet  not  impervious  9 
it  combines  all  that  nature  has  given  of 
the  grand,  with  all  that  the  poets  have 
figured  of  the  beautiful.  The  bark- 
tree,  which  she  has  provided  as  the  only 
effectual  febrifuge  in  the  deadly  heats 
of  the  inferior  region;  the  Cyprus  and 
melastoma,  with  their  superb  violet 
blossoms;  gigantic  fuchsias  of  every 
possible  variety,  and  evergreen  trees  of 
lofty  stature,  covered  with  flowers, 
adorn  that  delightful  zone.  The  turf 
is  enamelled  by  never-fading  flowers; 
mosses  of  dazzling  beauty,  fed  by  the 
frequent  rains  attracted  by  the  moun- 
tains, cover  the  rocks;  and  the  trem- 
bling branches  of  the  mimosa,  and  others 
of  the  sensitive  tribe,  hang  in  graceful 
pendants  over  every  declivity.  Almost 
all  the  flowering  shrubs  which  adorn 
our  conservatories,  are  to  be  found 
there  in  primeval  beauty,  and  what  to 
Europeans  appears  a  gigantic  scale ; 
magnificent  arums  of  many  different 
kinds  spread  their  ample  snowy  petals 
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above  the  surrounding  thickets  ;  and  in- 
numerable creepers,  adorned  by  splen- 
did blossoms,  mount  even  to  the  summit 
of  the  highest  trees,  and  diffuse  a  pe- 
rennial fragrance  around. 

"  The  oaks  and  trees  of  Europe  are 
not  found  in  those  parts  of  the  Andes 
which  lie  in  the  torrid  zone,  till  you  ar- 
rive at  the  height  of  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  there  you  first 
begin  to  see  the  leaves  fall  in  winter, 
and  bud  in  spring,  as  in  European  cli- 
mates :  below  that  level  the  foliage  is 
perpetual.  Nowhere  are  the  trees  so 
large  as  in  this  region :  not  unfrequently 
they  are  found  of  the  height  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty  or  two  hundred 
feet;  their  stems  are  from  eight  to 
iifteen  feet  across  at  their  base,  and 
sometimes  rise  a  hundred  feet  without 
a  single  cross  branch.  When  so  great 
an  elevation  as  the  plains  of  Quito, 
however,  which  is  9515  above  the  sea, 
is  reached,  they  become  less  consider- 
able, and  not  larger  than  those  usually 
found  in  the  forests  of  Europe.  If  the 
traveller  ascends  two  thousand  feet 
higher,  to  an  elevation  of  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  feet,  trees  almost  en- 
tirely disappear ;  but  the  frequent  hu- 
midity nourishes  a  thick  covering  of 
arbutus  and  other  evergreens,  shrubs 
three  or  four  feet  high,  covered  with 
flowers  generally  of  a  bright  yellow, 
which  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
dark  evergreen  foliage  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Still  higher,  at  the 
height  of  thirteen  thousand  feet,  near 
the° summit  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
Cordilleras,  almost  constant  rains  over- 
spread the  earth  with  a  verdant  and 
slippery  coating  of  moss ;  amidst  which 
a  few  stunted  specimens  of  the  melas- 
toma  still  exhibit  their  purple  blossoms. 
A  broad  zone  succeeds,  covered  entirely 
with  Alpine  plants,  which,  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  nestle  in  the 
crevices  of  rocks,  or  push  their  flowers, 
generally  of  yellow  or  dark  blue, 
through  the  now  frequent  snow.  Higher 
still,  grass  alone  is  to  be  met  with, 
mixed  with  the  grey  moss  which  con- 
ducts the  wearied  traveller  to  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  which  in  those  warm 
latitudes  is  general  only  at  an  elevation 
of  fifteen  thousand  feet.  Above  that 
level  no  animated  being  is  found,  ex- 
cept the  huge  condor,  the  largest  bird 
that  exists,  which  there,  amidst  ice  and 
clouds,  has  fixed  its  gloomy  abode." — 
(  Tableau  de  la  Nature  dans  les  Regions 
Equatoriales,  59,  140-144.) 

In  the  rhythm  of  prose  these  are 
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the  colours  of  poetry;  but  it  is  of 
poetry  chastened  and  directed  by  the 
observation  of  reality,  and  possessing 
the  inimitable  charm  of  being  drawn 
from  real  life,  and  sharing  the  fresh- 
ness and  variety  which  characterize 
the  works  of  nature,  and  distinguish 
them  from  the  brightest  conceptions 
of  human  fancy.  As  we  have  set  out  in 
this  article  with  placing  Humboldt  at 
the  head  of  modern  travellers,  and  much 
above  any  that  Great  Britain  has  pro- 
duced, and  assigned  as  the  main  reason 
of  this  superiority  the  exclusive  and 
limited  range  of  objects  on  which  the 
attention  of  our  youth  is  fixed  at  our 
great  universities,  we  shall,  injustice 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  present  the 
reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  finest 
passages  from  Clarke  and  Bishop 
Heber,  that  he  may  judge  for  himself 
on  their  merit,  great  as  it  often  is, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  ardent 
and  yet  learned  German. 

Clarke,  on  leaving  Greece,  gives  the 
following  brilliant  summary  of  the 
leading  features  of  that  classic  land: — 

"  The  last  moments  of  this  day  were 
employed  in  taking  once  more  a  view 
of  the  superb  scenery  exhibited  by  the 
mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa.  They 
appeared  upon  this  occasion  in  more 
than  usual  splendour  ;  like  one  of  those 
imaginary  Alpine  regions  suggested  by 
viewing  a  boundary  of  clouds  when  they 
terminate  the  horizon  in  a  still  evening, 
and  are  gathered  into  heaps,  with  many 
a  towering  top  shining  in  fleecy  white- 
ness. The  great  Olympian  chain  forms 
a  line  which  is  exactly  opposite  to 
Salonica  ;  and  even  the  chasm  between 
Olympus  and  Ossa,  constituting  the  de- 
file of  Tempe,  is  here  visible.  Directing 
the  eye  towards  that  chain,  there  is 
comprehended  in  one  view  the  whole  of 
Pieria  and  Botticea ;  and  with  the  vivid 
impressions  which  remain  after  leaving 
the  country,  memory  easily  recalled  into 
one  mental  picture  the  whole  of  Greece. 
Every  reader  may  not  duly  comprehend 
what  is  meant  by  this  :  but  every  tra- 
veller who  has  beheld  the  scenes  to 
which  allusion  is  made,  will  readily  ad- 
mit its  truth;  he  will  be  aware  that, 
whenever  his  thoughts  were  directed  to 
that  country,  the  whole  of  it  recurred 
to  his  imagination,  as  if  he  were  actu- 
ally indulged  with  a  view  of  it. 

f:  In  such  an  imaginary  flight  he  enters, 
for  example,  the  defile  of  Tempe ;  and  as 
the  gorge  opens  to  the  south,  he  beholds 
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all  the  Larissian  plain.  This  conducts  him 
to  the  fields  of  Pharsalia,  whence  he  as- 
cends the  mountains  south  of  Pharsalus ; 
the  ),  crossing  the  bleak  and  still  more  ele- 
vated region  extending  from  these  moun- 
tains towards  Lamia,  he  views  Mount 
Pirdus  far  before  him,  and  descending 
into  the  plain  of  the  Sperchius,  passes 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae.  Afterwards, 
ascending  Mount  (Eta,  he  beholds  op- 
posite to  him  the  snowy  point  of  Lyco- 
rea,  with  the  rest  of  Parnassus,  and  the 
villages  and  towns  lying  at  its  base  :  the 
whole  plain  of  Elataia  lying  at  his  feet, 
with  the  course  of  the  Cephissus  to  the 
sea.  Passing  to  the  summit  of  Par- 
nassus, he  looks  down  upon  all  the  other 
mountains,  plains,  islands,  and  gulfs  of 
Groeee  ;  but  especially  surveys  the 
bread  bosom  of  Cithseron,  Helicon, 
am.  Hymettus.  Thence,  roaming  into  the 
depths  and  over  all  the  heights  of  Euboea 
and  Peloponnesus,  he  has  their  inmost 
recesses  again  submitted  to  his  contem- 
plation. Next,  resting  upon  Hymettus, 
he  examines,  even  in  the  minutest  detail, 
the  whole  of  Attica,  to  the  Sunian  pro- 
montory ;  for  he  sees  it  all — and  all  the 
shores  of  Argos,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Me- 
gara,  Eleusis,  and  Athens.  Thus,  al- 
though not  in  all  the  freshness  of  its 
living  colours,  yet  in  all  its  grandeur, 
doth  GREECE  actually  present  itself  to 
the  mind's  eye — and  may  the  impression 
never  be  obliterated !  In  the  eve  of 
bidding  it  farewell  for  ever,  as  the  hope 
of  visiting  this  delightful  country  con- 
stituted the  earliest  and  warmest  wish 
of  his  youth,  the  author  found  it  to  be 
some  alleviation  of  his  regret  excited 
by  a  consciousness  of  never  returning, 
that  he  could  thus  summon  to  his  re- 
collection the  scenes  over  which  he  had 
parsed." — (Clarke's  Travels,  Vol.  vii. 
pp.  476-478.) 

So  far  Clarke — the  accomplished 
and  famed  traveller  of  Cambridge. 
Wo  now  give  a  favourable  specimen 
of  Bishop  Heber — his  companion  in 
traversing  Kussia — the  celebrated  au- 
thor, in  early  life  at  Oxford,  of  Pales- 
tine, the  amiable  and  upright  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  whose  life,  if  ever  that  could 
be  said  of  mortal,  was  literally  spent 
in  doing  good.  This  accomplished  and 
excellent  prelate  thus  describes  the 
first  view  of  the  Himalaya  range  and 
thu  summits  of  Nundidevi,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world,  nearly  5000  feet 
above  the  loftiest  peak  of  Chrmborazo. 

"  After  coasting  the  lake  for  a  mile, 
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we  ascended  for  thirteen  more  by  a  most 
steep  and  rugged  road  over  the  neck  of 
Mount  Gaughur,  through  a  succession 
of  glens,  forests,  and  views  of  the  most 
sublime  and  beautiful  description.  I 
never  saw  such  prospects  before,  and 
had  formed  no  adequate  idea  of  such. 
My  attention  was  completely  strained, 
and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  every 
thing  around  was  so  wild  and  magnifi- 
cent that  man  appeared  as  nothing,  and 
I  felt  myself  as  if  climbing  the  steps  of 
the  altar  of  the  great  temple  of  God. 
The  trees,  as  we  advanced,  were  in  a 
large  proportion  fir  and  cedar ;  but  many 
were  ilex,  and  to  my  surprise  I  still  saw, 
even  in  these  wild  Alpine  tracts,  many 
venerable  Peepul  trees,  on  which  the 
white  monkeys  we're  playing  their  gam- 
bols. Tigers  used  to  be  very  common 
and  mischievous ;  but  since  the  English 
have  begun  to  frequent  the  country, 
they  have  become  very  scarce.  There 
are  many  wolves  and  bears,  and  some 
chamois,  two  of  which  passed  near  us. 
After  wending  up 

"  A  wild  romantic  chasm,  that  slanted 
Down  the  steep  hill  athwart  a  cedar 

cover — 

A  savage  place,  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e'er  beneath  the  waning  moon  was 

haunted 

By  woman's  wailing  for  her  demon 
lover," 

we  arrived  at  the  gorge  of  the  Pass, 
in  an  indent  between  the  two  principal 
summits  of  Mount  Gaughur,  near  8600 
feet  above  the  sea.  And  now  the  snowy 
mountains,  which  had  been  so  long^ 
eclipsed,  opened  upon  us  in  full  magnifi- 
cence. To  describe  a  view  of  this  kind 
is  only  lost  labour  :  and  I  found  it  near- 
ly as  impossible  to  make  a  sketch  of  it. 
Nundidevi  was  immediately  opposite, 
Kedar  Nath  was  not  visible,  but  Marvo 
was  visible  as  a  distant  peak.  The  east- 
ern mountains,  for  whom  I  could  pro- 
cure no  name,  rose  into  great  conse- 
quence, and  were  very  glorious  objects 
as  we  wound  down  the  hill  on  the  other 
side.  The  guides  could  only  tell  us  they 
were  a  great  way  off,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  Nundidevi,  the 
highest  peak  in  the  world,  is  25,689  feet 
above  the  sea,  4000  higher  than  Chim- 
borazo.  Bhadinath  and  Kedernath, 
which  are  merely  summits  of  it,  are 
22,300  feet  high.  They  are  all  in  the 
British  dominions."  —  (Heber's  India, 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  193-194,  209.) 

On  comparing  the  descriptions  of 
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the  most  interesting  objects  in  Europe 
and  Asia— Greece  and  the  Himalaya 
range— by  these    two    distinguished 
British  travellers,  with  the  pictures 
given  by  Htmiboldt  of  the  Andes,  the 
falls  of  the  Orinoco,  the  forests  of  the 
same  river,  and  the  expanse  of  the 
Pampas  in  South  America,  every  one 
must  admit  the  great  superiority  of 
the    German's    powers    of   painting 
Nature.     Neither  Clarke  nor  Heber 
Appear  to  attempt  it.     They  tell  you, 
indeed,  that  certain  scenes  were  grand 
and    beautiful,    certain  rocks    wild, 
certain  glens  steep ;  but  they  make 
no  attempt  to  portray  their  features, 
or  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  the 
pictures  which  they  tell  you  are  for 
ever  engraven  on  their  own.     This  is 
a  very  great  defect,  so  great  indeed 
that  it  will  probably  prevent   their 
works,  how  valuable  soever  as  books 
of  authority  or  reference,  from  ever 
acquiring  lasting  fame.     It  is  a  total 
mistake  to  say  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  describing  such  scenes  ;  that 
is  the  same  mistake  as  was  formerly 
committed  by  pacific  academical  his- 
torians, who  said  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  painting  a  battle,  for  they 
were  all  like  each  other.     How  like 
they  really  are  to  each  other,  has  been 
shown  by  Colonel  Napier  and  many 
other  modern  historians.  We  question 
if  even  the  sight  of  the  rapids  of  the 
Orinoco  would  make  so  vivid  an  im- 
pression on  the  imagination,  as  Hum- 
boldt's  inimitable  description ;  or  a 
journey  over  the  Pampas  or  the  Andes, 
convey  a  clearer  or  more  distinct  idea 
of  their  opposite  features  than  what  has 
been  derived  from  his  brilliant  pencil. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  scenes 
in  nature.     Description,  if  done  by  a 
masterly  hand,  can,  to  an  intelligent 
mind,   convey  as  vivid   an  idea  as 
reality.     What  is  wanting  is  the  en- 
thusiasm which  warms  at  the  percep  - 
tion  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful, 
the  poetic  mind  which  seizes  as  by 
inspiration  its  characteristic  features, 
and  the  pictorial  eye  which  discerns 
the  appearances  they  exhibit,  and  by 
referring    to   images  known    to   all, 
succeeds  in  causing  them  to  be  gene- 
rally felt  by  the  readers. 

With  all  Humboldt's  great  and  tran- 
scendent merits,  he  is  a  child  of  Adam, 
and  therefore  not  without  his  faults. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  want  of 
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arrangement.      His   travels   are  put 
together  without  any  proper  method  ; 
there  is  a  great  want  of  indexes  and 
tables  of  contents  ;  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble, except  by  looking  over  the  whole, 
to  find  any  passage  you  want.     This 
is  a  fault  which,  in  a  person  of  his 
accurate  and  scientific  mind,  is  very 
surprising,  and  the  more  inexcusable 
that  it  could  so  easily  be  remedied  by 
mechanical  industry,   or  the   aid  of 
compilers    and    index-makers.     But 
akin  to  this,  is  another  fault  of  a  more 
irremediable  kind,  as  it  originates  in 
the  varied  excellences  of  the  author, 
and  the  vast  store  of  information  on 
many  different    subjects    which    he 
brings  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  his 
travels.     He  has  so  many  topics  of 
which  he  is  master  himself,  that  he 
forgets  with  how  few,  comparatively, 
bis  readers  are  familiar ;  he  sees  so 
many  objects  of  enquiry — physical, 
moral,  and  political — in  the  countries 
which  he  visits,  that  he  becomes  in- 
sensible to  the  fact,  that  though  each 
probably  possesses  a  certain  degree  of 
interest  to  each  reader,  yet  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  find  one  to  whom,  as  to 
himself,  they  are  all  alike  the  object 
of  eager  solicitude  and  anxious  inves- 
tigation.    Hence,  notwithstanding  his 
attempt  to  detach  his  personal  narra- 
tive from  the  learned  works  which 
contain  the  result  of  his  scientific  re- 
searches, he  has  by  no  means  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  their  separation. 
The  ordinary  reader,  who  has  been 
fascinated  by  his  glowing  description 
of  tropical  scenery,  or  his  graphic  pic- 
ture of  savage  manners,  is,  a  few  pages 
on,   chilled  by  disquisitions  on  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  the  disk  of 
the  sun,  or  the  electricity  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  while  the  scientific  student, 
who  turns  to  his  works  for  informa- 
tion on  his  favourite  objects  of  study, 
deems,  them    strangely  interspersed 
with  rhapsodies  on  glowing  sunsets, 
silent  forests,  and  sounding  cataracts. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  rea- 
der to  whom  all   these  objects   are 
equally  interesting ;  and  therefore  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  his 
travels,  unrivalled  as  their  genius  and 
learning  are,  will  ever  be  the  object 
of  general  popularity. 

In  truth,  here,  as  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  human  thought,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  rules  of  composition 
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are  the  same,  and  that  a  certain  unity 
of  design  is  essential  to  general  suc- 
•C3SS  or  durable  fame.     If  an  author 
has  many  different  and  opposite  sub- 
jects of  interest  in  his  head,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case  with  per- 
sons of  the  higher  order  of  intellect,  and 
ha  can  discant  on  all  with  equal  facili- 
ty, or  investigate  all  with  equal  eager- 
ness, he  will  do  well  to  recollect  that 
the    minds    of  his  readers   are  not 
li  kely  to  be  equally  discursive,  and  that 
he  is  apt  to   destroy  the  influence, 
or  mar  the  effect  of  each,  if  he  blends 
them  together  ;  separation  of  works  is 
the  one  thing  needful  there.     A  ma- 
thematical proposition,  a  passage  of 
poetry,  a  page  of  history,  are  all  ad- 
ir  irable  things  in  their  way,  and  each 
ir  ay  be  part  of  a  work  destined  to 
d  irable  celebrity;  but  what  should 
we  say  to  a  composition  which  should 
p.-'escntus,  page  about,  with  a  theorem 
ol'  Euclid,  a  scene  from  Shakspeare, 
and  a  section  from  Gibbon  ?     Unity 
•ol1  effect,  identity  of  train  of  thought, 
similarity  of  ideas,  are  as  necessary  in 
a  book  of  travels  as  in  an  epic  poem,  a 
tragedy,  or  a  painting.     There  is  no 
such  thing  as  one  set  of  rules  for  the 
fine  arts,  and  another  for  works  of 
thought  or  reflection.     The  Iliad  is 
constructed  on  the  same  principles  as 
tli e  Principia  of  Newton,  or  the  his- 
tory of  Thucydides. 

What  makes  ordinary  books  of 
travels  so  uninteresting,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, so  shortlived,  is  the  want  of  any 
idaa  of  composition,  or  unity  of  effect, 
in  the  minds  of  their  authors.  Men 
and  women  seem  to  think  that  there 
is  nothing  more  to  do  to  make  a  book 
of  travels,  than  to  give  a  transcript  of 
their  journals,  in  which  every  thing  is 
pit  down  of  whatever  importance, 


provided    only    it    really   occurred. 
Scenes  and  adventures,  broken  wheels 
and  rugged  rocks,  cataracts  and  ome- 
lets, lakes  and  damp  beds,  thunder- 
storms and  waiters,  are  huddled  to- 
gether, without  any  other  thread  of 
connexion  than  the   accidental    and 
fortuitous  one  of  their  having  succes- 
sively come  under  the  notice  of  the 
traveller.     What  should  we   say  to 
any    other    work  composed  on  the 
same  principle?      What  if  Milton, 
after  the  speech  of  Satan  in  Paradise 
Lost,  were  to  treat  us  to   an  account 
of  his  last  dinner ;  or  Shakspeare, 
after  the  scene  of  the  bones  in  Juliet, 
were  to  tell  us  of  the  damp  sheets  in, 
which  he  slept  last  night ;  or  Gibbon, 
after  working  up  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  readers  by  the  account  of  the 
storming  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crusaders,  was  to  favour  us  with  a 
digression  on    the  insolence  of  the 
postilions    in    Koumelia?     All   the 
world  would  see  the  folly  of  this  :  and 
yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  constant- 
ly done  by  travellers,  and  tolerated 
by  the  public,  because  it  is  founded  on 
nature.      Founded    on   nature !      Is 
every  thing  that  is  actually  true,  or 
real,  fit  to  be  recorded,  or  worthy  of 
being  recounted?  Sketches  from  nature 
are  admirable  things,  and  are  the  only 
foundation   for  correct    and    lasting 
pictures  ;  but  no  man  would  think  of 
interposing  a  gallery  of  paintings  with 
chalk  drawings   or  studies  of  trees. 
Correctness,   fidelity,  truth,   are  the 
only  secure  bases  of  eminence  in  all 
the  arts  of  imitation ;  but  the  light  of 
genius,  the  skilful  arrangement,  the 
principles  of  composition,  the  selection 
of  topics,  are  as  necessary  in  the  writer 
of  travels,  as  in  the  landscape  painter, 
the  historian,  or  the  epic  poet. 
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HAKEM  THE  SLAVE. 
A  TALE  EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  POLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ALBERT  GLINSKI,  the  powerful,  os- 
tentatious, and  intriguing  Duke  of 
Lithuania,  was  passing,  distinguished 
by  his  glancing  plume  and  gorgeous 
mantle,  through  one  of  the  more  re- 
tired streets  of  the  city  of  Cracow,  at 
this  time  (A.D.  1530)  the  capital  of 
Poland,  when  a  domestic  wearing  the 
livery  of  the  palace  deferentially  ac- 
costed him. 

"  Her  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  com- 
mands me  to  deliver  these  tablets  into 
your  hands  ;  you  dropped  them  in 
the  palace." 

"  I  dropped  no  tablets,"  replied  the 
duke  ;  but  instantly  added,  "  Yes, 
they  are  mine — Give  them  me." 

He  took  from  the  hands  of  the  do- 
mestic certain  tablets  of  ivory,  which 
folded  into  a  case  of  gold  exquisitely 
wrought  by  one  of  the  most  skilful  art- 
ists of  Italy,  and  dismissed  the  bearer 
with  a  liberal  gratuity  for  his  services. 
"  Ha !  my  excellent  Bon  a !  youth- 
ful bride  of  our  too  aged  monarch 
Sigismund ! "  said  the  duke  to  himself 
when  he  was  left  alone.  "  Each  day 
some  new  device.  What  have  we  in 
these  tablets?  Here,  in  the  corner 
of  each  leaf,  I  see  a  solitary  figure 
finely  pencilled  in,  which  to  any  other 
eye  than  mine  would  mean  nothing, 
,  but  which  tells  me  that  at  eight 
o'clock  this  evening  you  will  receive 
your  favoured  duke.  So,  so !  But, 
charming  Bona !  it  is  not  love — love- 
able  as  you  are — it  is  not  love — it  is 
ambition  gives  its  zest,  and  must 
bring  the  recompense  to  this  perilous 
intrigue.  The  Duke  of  Lithuania  is 
no  hot-brained  youth  to  be  entangled 
and  destroyed  by  a  woman's  smiles. 
To  have  a  month's  happiness,  as  men 
phrase  it,  and  then  the  midnight  dag- 
ger of  a  jealous  monarch — I  seek  no 
such  adventures.  It  is  the  crown  of 
Poland— yes,  the  crown— that  you 
must  help  me  to,  fair  lady." 

As  he  stood  reflecting  on  his  ambi- 
tious schemes,  his  rival  in  the  state, 
Count  Laski,  minister  and  chancellor 
of  the  king,  passed  by  him  on  his  way 


to  the  palace.  The  duke,  assuming  a 
frank  and  cordial  manner,  called  to- 
him.  Laski  paused.  "  What  would 
the  Duke  of  Lithuania?  "  he  asked  in 
his  usual  calm  and  reserved  manner. 
"  Peace! "  replied  the  duke — u ami- 
cable terms.  Political  opponents  it 
seems  we  are  destined  to  be.  The 
world  gives  us  out  as  the  selected 
champions  of  two  hostile  factions.  You 
aifect  the  commons,  I  side  with  the 
nobility.  Be  it  so.  But  there  exists- 
between  us,  I  hope,  a  mutual  respect ; 
and  it  would  be  my  greatest  boast  if, 
in  spite  of  this  political  antagonism,  I 
might  reckon  Count  Laski  amongst 
my  personal  friends." 

A  derisive  smile  played  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  chancellor  as  he 
replied — "  Such  friendship,  my  lord, 
as  is  consistent  with  perpetual  strife 
— open  and  concealed — shall,  if  it 
please  you,  subsist  between  us.  Par- 
don me,  but  we  prate  a  silly  jargon? 
when  we  talk  of  private  friendship  and 
public  hostility." 

"  At  all  events,"  rejoined  the  duker 
"  political  rivalry  does  not  exclude  the 
practice  of  the  courtesies  of  life.  It 
has  been  reported  to  me  that  you  ad- 
mire the  marble  statue  of  a  nymph 
which  an  Italian  sculptor  has  lately 
wrought  for  me.  I,  on  my  part,  have 
envied  you  the  possession  of  a  certain 
Arab  slave,  a  living  statue,  a  moving- 
bronze,  that  you  have  amongst  your 
retainers.  Let  us,  like  Homeric  he- 
roes, make  an  exchange.  Give  me 
your  statue-man,  your  swart  Apollo, 
and  accept  from  me  what  many  have 
been  pleased  to  call  the  living  statue."1 
Glinski  had  a  secret  motive  for  the 
acquisition  of  this  slave :  his  known 
fidelity,  his  surprising  address  and 
power,  had  protected  the  life  of  the 
minister  against  more  than  one  scheme 
of  assassination. 

"The  exchange,"  replied  Laski, 
"is  too  much  in  my  favour.  Your 
Italian  marble  would  purchase  a  hun- 
dred slaves.  It  would  be  a  present 
in  disguise ;  and  you  know  my  rule — 
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even  from  his  Majesty  himself  I  never 
reci'ive." 

u  Yes,  we  know  your  tyrannous 
munificence  ;  but  this,"  said  the  duke 
with  a  smile,  "  shall  be  pure  barter." 

u  What  say  you,  then,"  said  the 
cov.nt,  u  to  those  golden  tablets  which 
you  hold  in  your  hand?  Give  me 
leave  to  look  at  them.  They  might 
suit  my  pedantic  way  of  life.  But," 
added  he,  as  he  examined  their  deli- 
cate workmanship,  "came  you  honest- 
ly by  this  toy,  my  lord  ?  What  fair 
frailty  have  you  cheated  of  this  knack, 
that  never,  I  will  be  sworn,  was  a 
man's  marketing?  " 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  grave  a  gen- 
tleman indulge  so  pleasant  a  view," 
said  the  duke. 

As  Count  Laski  was  handling  the 
tables,  he  touched,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  a  spring  that  had  not 
beon  observed  by  him  to  whom  the 
present  had  been  sent.  The  outer 
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case  flew  back,  and  disclosed  a  mini- 
ature of  the  queen ! 

"  I  have  been  indiscreet,"  said  the 
count,  and  immediately  folded  up  and 
returned  the  tablets.  "  This  is  peril- 
ous ware  to  deal  in,  Duke  of  Lithu- 
ania. Have  you  aught  else  in  the 
way  of  honest  barter  to  propose  ?  " 

"What  you  may  infer,"  said  the 
duke,  reddening  with  auger,  and  griev- 
ously embarrassed  at  his  discovery — 
u  What  you  may  infer  from  this  silly 
bauble  I  shall  not  be  at  the  pains  ta 
enquire.  I  addressed  you,  my  lord, 
in  courteous  and  amicable  terms ;  you 
have  ill  responded  to  them ;  our  con- 
versation had  better  close  here." 

"  As  you  will,"  said  the  chancellor, 
bowing ;  and  he  continued  his  way  to- 
wards the  palace,  with  the  same  deli- 
berate step  with  which  he  was  pro- 
ceeding when  accosted  by  the  duke. 

u  He  is  master  of  our  secret,"  mut- 
tered the  duke.  *'  He  or  I " 
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In  an  apartment  of  the  palace  fitted 
up  with  every  luxury  her  native  Italy 
could  supply,  sat  Bon  a,  the  young  and 
beautiful  queen  of  Poland.  She  is 
known  to  have  transplanted  into  that 
northern  clime,  not  only  the  arts  and 
civilization  of  her  own  genial  soil,  but 
also  the  intrigue  and  voluptuousness, 
and  the  still  darker  crimes  for  which 
it  was  celebrated.  Daughter  of  the 
crafty  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  educat- 
ed in  a  city  and  at  a  court  where  plea- 
sure  reigned  predominant,  married 
out  of  policy  to  a  monarch  many  years 
older  than  her  own  father,  it  was  al- 
most to  be  expected  that  she  should 
seek,  in  the  society  of  some  gay  cava- 
Ikr,  a  compensation  for  this  banish- 
ment to  a  northern  country,  and  a 
sexagenarian  spouse.  Nor  had  she 
hesitated  long  in  her  choice.  Albert 
Glinski,  Duke  of  Lithuania,  who, 
though  he  was  the  father  of  a  son  ripen- 
in  g  into  manhood,  was  still  in  the  vigour 
oi  life,  and  surpassed  all  ,his  younger 
rivals  in  grace  of  manner  and  charm 
of  conversation,  had  soon  fixed  her 
regard,  and  won  whatever  of  affection 
or  love  the  luxurious  princess  had  to 
bostow. 

She  now  sat  waiting  his   arrival. 
Punctually  at  the  hour  of  eight  he 


entered.  If  any  observer  could  have- 
watched  the  duke  as  he  traversed  the 
corridor  which  led  to  the  queen's 
apartment,  he  would  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  believing  that  it  was  a 
favoured  lover  that  was  passing  before 
him  ;  so  serious  a  brow  did  he  wear, 
and  so  deep  an  air  of  abstraction  was- 
there  on  his  countenance.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  he  enter  that  apartment, 
than,  by  a  sudden  effort,  his  counte- 
nance lit  up ;  his  manner  grew  free 
and  unrestrained,  and  he  assumed  that 
mingled  tone  of  gaiety  and  pathos  so- 
effective  with  the  fair  sex.  Never  had 
the  queen  felt  more  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  merits  of  her  cavalier ; 
never  had  she  more  thoroughly  ap- 
proved of  the  choice  she  had  made. 

When  this  favourable  disposition 
was  at  its  height,  the  duke,  adopting 
gradually  a  more  serious  tone  of  con- 
versation, said — 

*'  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you, 
charming  Boua,  that  the  most  exalted 
of  your  sex  share  with  the  humblest 
this  one  privilege — love  alone  must 
be  the  motive  which  brings  a  suitor 
to  their  feet.  That  passion  must  be 
genuine,  must  be  fever-high,  which 
makes  a  subject  quite  forget  his  Queen 
in  the  lovely  woman  before  him,  and; 
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tempts  him  to  dare  the  vengeance  of 
a  Monarch,  as  well  as  of  a  husband." 

"  True,  there  is  danger — perhaps  to 
both  of  us,"  she  replied,  "but  it  daunts 
ns  not." 

u  jsT0  . — fout  it  is  at  hand." 

"  What  mean  you,  Gliuski?  " 

"  We  are  betrayed." 

"  How  ?— by  whom  ?  " 

"  How,  or  by  whom,  it  matters  lit- 
tle; but  that  subtle  demon.  Count 
Laski,  knows  that  which  in  his  hands 
is  a  warrant  for  our  destruction." 

"What  is  to  be  done?  We  will 
bribe  him.  All  my  jewels,  all  my 
hoards  shall  goto  purchase  his  silence." 

"Bribe  Laski!  bribe  the  north 
wind  !  bribe  destiny  itself,  whose  na- 
ture it  is  to  distribute  good  and  ill, 
but  to  feel  neither.  No,  but  I  would 
have  a  dagger  in  his  throat  before  the 
night  were  passed,  but  that  his  short 
light  slumbers  are  guarded  by  a  slave 
of  singular  power,  whom  the  villains 
fear  to  attack.  I  had  meant  to  beg  or 
buy  of  him  this  same  fierce  automaton, 
but  something  broke  off  the  treaty." 

"  We  will  poison  the  mind  of  the 
king  against  him :  he  shall  be  dis- 
missed from  all  his  offices." 

"  That  poison  is  too  slow.  Besides, 
if  he  once  communicate  his  suspicious 
to  the  king— which  at  this  very  mo- 
ment he  may  be  doing— see  you  not, 
that  it  is  no  longer  the  minister,  but 
the  jealous  monarch  that  we  have  to 
guard  against.  Hear  me,  Bona,  one 
of  two  fates  must  now  be  mine.  Death 
— or  thy  hand,  and  with  it  the  crown 
of  Poland.  Do  not  start.  There  is  for 
me  no  middle  station.  You  may  be 
safe.  A  few  tears,  a  few  smiles,  and  the 
old  king  will  lapse  into  his  dotage." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,  Glinski ;  I 
comprehend  nothing  of  all  this." 

"  Yet  it  is  clear  enough.  Thus  it 
stands  :  the  Duke  of  Lithuania  loved 
the  wife  of  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland. 
Love!— I  call  to  witness  all  the  saints 
in  heaven ! — love  alone  prompted  his 
daring  suit.  But  now  that  fortune 
has  first  favoured  and  then  betrayed 
him,  where  think  you  does  his  safety 
lie  ?  Where,  but  in  the  bold  enter- 
prises of  ambition  ?  His  only  place  of 
refuge  is  a  throne.  He  who  has  won 
a  queen  must  protect  her  with  a 
sceptre.  You  must  be  mine — my 
very  queen — you  must  extend  your 
hand  and  raise  me  to  the  royalty  of 
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Poland,  or  see  my  blood  flow  igno- 
ininiously  upon  the  scaffold." 

"  I  extend  my  hand  ! "  exclaimed 
the  agitated  queen,  "•  how  can  a  feeble 
woman  give  or  take  away  the  crown 
of  Poland?" 

"Him  who  wears  the  crown — she 
can  take  away." 

"  Murder  the  king !  "  shrieked  Bona. 

"Or  sentence  me,"  replied  the  duke. 

It  was  no  affected  horror  that  the 
queen  here  displayed.  Though  at  a 
subsequent  period  of  her  life,  if  history 
speaks  true,  her  imagination  had 
grown  familiar  with  deeds  of  this  very 
nature,  and  she  had  become  skilful  iu 
the  art  of  poisoning,  she  was  at  this 
time  young,  and  unpractised  in  crime, 
and  received  its  first  suggestions  with, 
the  horror  which  it  naturally  inspires. 
She  had  sought  for  pleasure  only  in 
the  society  of  Glinski ;  it  was  a  cruel 
disappointment,  it  was  a  frightful  sur- 
prise, to  find  herself  thrust  suddenly, 
with  unsandaled  feet,  on  the  thorny 
path  of  ambition.  She  sank  back  on 
the  couch  where  they  had  both  been 
sitting,  and,  hiding  her  face  in  both 
her  hands,  remained  in  that  position 
while  the  duke  continued  to  unfold  his 
schemes  at  greater  length. 

He  represented  to  her  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  duchy  of  Lithuania, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  distin- 
guished by  their  bravery  and  their 
turbulence,  would  enable  him — should 
the  king  opportunely  die — to  seize 
upon  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland  ; — 
that  he  had  numerous  and  powerful 
friends  among  the  nobility ; — that  he 
had  already  drawn  together  his  Lithu- 
anians, under  pretence  of  protecting 
the  frontier  from  the  incursion  of  pre- 
datory bands  ; — that  he  intended  im- 
mediately to  place  himself  at  their 
head,  and  march  towards  Cracow. 
Now,  if  at  this  moment  the  throne 
should  suddenly  become  vacant,  what 
power  on  earth  could  prevent  him 
from  ascending  it,  and  claiming  the 
hand  of  his  then  veritable  queen  ? 
And  then  he  expatiated  on  the  happi- 
ness they  should  enjoy,  when  they 
should  live  in  fearless  union, 

"  Like  gods  together,  careless  of  man- 
kind." 

"  What  is  this,"  exclaimed  Bona» 
suddenly  starting  up — "  what  is  this 
you  would  tempt  me  to  ?  You  dare 
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not  even  name  the  horrid  deed  you 
would  have  me  commit.  Avaunt ! 
you  are  a  devil,  Albert  Glinski ! — 
you  would  drag  me  to  perdition. " 
Then,  falling  in  tears  upon  his  neck, 
site  implored  him  not  to  tempt  her 
ft  rther.  "  Oh,  Albert !  Albert !  "  she 
cried,  "  I  beseech  you,  plunge  me  not 
it  to  this  pit  of  guilt.  You  can!  I 
feel  you  can.  Have  mercy  !  I  im- 
plore you,  I.  charge  yon  on  your  soul, 
convert  me  not  into  this  demon. 
Spare  me  this  crime  ! " 

"  Is  it  I  alone,"  said  the  duke,  who 
sirove  the  while  by  his  caresses  to 
soothe  and  pacify  her — "  Is  it  I  alone 
M  ho  have  brought  down  upon  us  this 
<1  stressful  alternative  ?  Neither  of  ns, 
M  hile  love  decoyed  us  on  step  by  step, 
d  -earned  of  the  terrible  necessity  to- 
M  ards  which  it  was  hourly  conducting 
u^.  But  here  we  are — half-way  up, 
a  id  the  precipice  below.  We  must 
rush  still  upwards.  There  is  safety 
o:ily  on  the  summit.  Pause,  and  we 
Ml.  Oh,  did  you  think  that  you,  a 
<j'ieen,  could  play  as  securely  as  some 
b  irgher's  wife  the  pleasant  comedy  of 


an  amorous  intrigue  ?  No,  no  ;  you 
must  queen  it  even  in  crime.  High 
station  and  bold  deed  become  each 
other.  We  are  committed,  Bona.  It 
is  choice  of  life  or  death.  His  death 
or  ours.  For — scarcely  dare  I  breathe 
the  thought — the  sudden  revenge  of 
your  monarch  husband,  whose  jeal- 
ousy at  least,  age  has  not  tamed,  may 
execute  its  purpose  before  his  dotage 
has  had  time  to  return." 

"  Where  do  you  lead  me  ?  What 
shall  I  become  ?  "  cried  the  bewildered 
queen.  "  I  have  loved  thee,  Albert, 
but  I  hate  not  him." 

"  I  ask  thee  not  to  hate  " 

"They  married  me  to  Sigismund 
out  of  state  policy.  You  I  have 
chosen  for  the  partner  of  my  heart, 
and  I  will  protect  you  to  the  utter- 
most. Let  things  rest  there — 'tis  well 
enough." 

"  We  will  consult  further  of  our 
plans,  sweet  Bona,"  said  the  duke,  and, 
circling  her  with  his  arm,  lie  led  the 
weeping  queen  into  an  adjoining  room. 

The  victory,  he  felt,  was  his. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  scene  changes  to  an  apartment 
<tf  ft  very  different  style.  We  enter 
the  house  of  the  chancellor;  but  it  is 
not  the  chancellor  himself  who  is  first 
presented  to  our  view.  In  an  antique 
Gothic  chamber,  in  the  decoration  and 
structure  of  which  the  most  costly 
n  aterial  had  been  studiously  united 
Tuth  the  severest  simplicity  of  taste, 
siit  Maria,  the  only  daughter  and  child 
o  '  Count  Laski.  She  sat  at  her  em- 
b  'oidery.  The  embroidery,  however, 
had  fallen  upon  her  lap ;  she  leaned 
b  ick,  resigned  to  her  meditations,  in  a 
n.assive  arm-chair  covered  with  purple 
v  ilvct,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
think  must  have  felt  something  like 
pride  and  pleasure  as  her  slight  and 
lovely  form  sank  into  it.  It  was  a 
long  reverie. 

In  anangleof  this  lofty  room,  atsome 
distance,  but  not  out  of  the  range  of 
clear  vision,  stood,  motionless  as  a  sta- 
tue, the  slave  Hakem.  His  arms  were 
folded  onhis  breast,  his  eye  rested,  with- 
out, as  it  seemed,  a  power  to  withdraw 
it.  on  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  young 
girl  before  him.  It  was  one  of  those 


long  intense  looks  which  show  that  the 
person  on  whom  it  is  fixed  is  still  more 
the  object  of  meditation  than  of  vi- 
sion—where it  is  the  soul  that  looks. 
Hakem  gazed  like  a  devotee  upon  the 
sacred  image  of  his  saint. 

Maria,  quite  unconscious  of  this  gaze, 
pursued  her  meditations.  Her  eye 
caught  the  hour-glass  that  stood  on  a 
small  table  beside  her.  "  Sand  after 
sand,"  said  she,  musing  to  herself 
— "  Sand  after  sand,  thought  after 
thought.  The  same  sand  ever  trickling 
there  ;  the  same  thought  ever  cours- 
ing through  my  mind.  Oh,  love  !  love ! 
They  say  it  enlarges  the  heart ;  I  think 
it  contracts  it  to  a  single  point." 

"  Hakem,"  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
and  turning  towards  the  slave,  "  you 
are  true  to  my  father,  will  you  be  true 
also  to  me?" 

"  To  her  father ! "  he  murmured  to 
himself,  "as  if" And  then,  check- 
ing himself  and  speaking  aloud,  he 
answered — "The  Christians  are  not 
so  true  to  your  sweet  namesake,  the 
Holy  Virgin,  whom  they  adore,  as  I 
will  be  to  you." 
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"A  simple  promise  will  suffice," 
said  Maria.  "You  have,  Hakem— 
let  me  say  it  without  offence — a  style 
of  language — Eastern,  I  suppose — 
hyperbolical— which  either  I  must 
learn  to  pardon,  or  you  must  labour 
to  reform.  It  does  not  suit  our  nor- 
thern clime." 

u  I  am  mute.  Yet,  lady,  you  have 
sometimes  chid  me  for  my  long  silence." 

"  And  is  it  for  your  much  speaking 
that  I  chide  you  now?"  said  the 
maiden,  with  a  smile.  "You  will 
stand  half  the  day  like  a  statue  there ; 
and,  when  spoken  to,  answer  with  a 
gesture  only — so  that  many  have 
thought  you  really  dumb.  Much 
speaking  is  certainly  not  thy  fault." 

"  I  understand.  The  slave  speaks 
as  one  who  felt  the  indescribable 
charm  of  thy  presence.  It  is  a  pre- 
sumption worthy  of  death.  Shall  I 
inflict  the  punishment?" 

"  Is  this  amendment  of  thy  fault, 
good  Hakem,  or  repetition  of  it  ?  " 

"I  await  your  commands.  What 
service  can  Hakem  render  ?  " 

But  Maria  relapsed  again  into  si- 
lence. She  seemed  to  hesitate  in 
making  the  communication  she  had 
designed.  Meantime,  the  arrival  of 
her  father  was  announced,  and  the 
slave  left  the  apartment. 

Never  man  felt  more  tender  love 
for  his  daughter  than  did  the  proud, 
high-minded  minister  for  this  his 
beautiful  Maria.  His  demeanour  to- 
wards her,  from  childhood  upwards, 
had  been  one  of  unalterable,  uninter- 
rupted fondness.  He  knew  no  other 
mood,  no  other  tone,  in  which  he 
could  have  addressed  her.  Did  the 
grave  chancellor,  then — some  one, 
who  in  his  way,  also,  is  very  grave, 
may  ask — did  he,  by  constant  fond- 
ness, spoil  his  child  ?  No.  It  is  the 
fondness  which  is  not  constant  that 
spoils.  It  is  the  half-love  of  weak 
and  irritable  natures,  who  are  them- 
selves children  amongst  their  children, 
who  can  themselves  be  petulant,  sel- 
fish, and  capricious — it  is  this  that 
mars  a  temper.  But  calm  and  unal- 
terable love — oh,  believe  it  not  that 
such  ever  spoilt  a  child !  Maria  grew 
up  under  the  eye  of  affection,  and  the 
ever-open  hand  of  paternal  love  ;  and 
she  herself  seemed  to  have  learned  no 
other  impulses  but  those  of  affection 
and  generosity. 
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Alas  for  fathers!  when  the  child 
grows  into  the  budding  woman,  and 
by  her  soft,  intelligent  companionship 
fills  the  house  with  gladness,  and  the 
heart  with  inappreciable  content,  then 
comes  the  gay,  permitted  spoiler — 
comes  the  lover  with  his  suit — hi* 
honourable  suit  —  and  robs  them  of 
their  treasure.  The  world  feels  only 
with  the  lover— with  the  youth,  and 
the  fair  maiden  that  he  wins.  For 
the  bereaved  parent,  not  a  thought ! 
No  one  heeds  the  sigh  that  breaks 
from  him,  as,  amidst  festivities  and 
mirth,  and  congratulatory  acclama- 
tions, he  sees  his  daughter,  with  all 
her  prized  affections,  borne  off  from 
him,  in  triumph,  for  ever. 

There  was,  on  this  occasion,  in  the 
manner  of  Laski  towards  his  child,  an 
evident  sadness.  It  was  not  that  the 
political  horizon  was  darkening;  he 
had  never  permitted  that  to  throw  its 
gloom  over  his  companionship  with 
his  daughter.  It  was  because  he  had 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  events 
which  threatened  the  tranquillity  of 
Poland  threatened  also  the  peace  of 
his  daughter,  whose  affections  he  had 
divined  were  no  longer  exclusively  his 
own. 

She,  observing  his  emotion,  and 
attributing  it  to  some  untoward  event 
in  the  political  world,  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  the  wish  that  he 
would  quit  the  harassing  affairs  of 
state,  and  live  wholly  in  his  home. 

"  I  would  long  since  have  done  so," 
he  replied,  "  if  personal  happiness  had 
been  the  sole  aim  of  my  existence. 
But  I  have  a  taskwork  to  accomplish 
— one,  I  think,  which  God,  by  fitting 
me  thereto,  has  pointed  out  as  mine. 
Else  it  is  indeed  here,  with  thee  beside 


name  of  happiness.  The  rest  of  life 
is  but  sternest  duty — strife,  hostility, 
contempt.  But  away  with  this  gloomy 
talk — what  gossip  is  there  stirring  in 
your  idle  world,  Maria  ?  " 

"  Pray,  is  there  war  forward  ?" 
"  I  hope  not.    Why  do  you  ask  ? >r 
"  A  maid  of  mine,  who  in  the  city 
gathers  news  as  busily  as  bees,  in  the 

open  fields,  their  honey" 

"  Your  simile,  I  fear,  would  scarce 
hold  good  as  to  the  honey." 

"  No,  in  faith ;  and  there  is  no 
honey  in  the  news  she  brings.  She- 
tells  me  that  a  camp  is  forming  in  the 
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frontiers  between  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania, and  that  Augustus  Glinski  is 
sent  there  to  command  the  troops. 
Is  this  true?" 

"  It  is  ;  and  she  might  have  added 
that  the  duke  himself  secretly  left  the 
city  last  night,  to  place  himself  at 
their  head." 

"  Is  it  a  dangerous  service  ?" 

"The  service  on  which  the  duke 
lias  entered,  and  into  which  he  mis- 
loads  his  son,  is  dangerous.  You 
tremble,  Maria.  It  was  no  maiden, 
nor  the  tattle  of  the  town,  that  brought 
you  this.  When  did  you  last  see 
<>r  hear  from  him — from  Augustus 
(ilinski?" 

u  Believe  me,"  said  Maria,  while  a 
crimson  blush  suddenly  spread  over 
her  countenance,  "  if  I  have  concealed 
fny  thing  from  you,  it  was  not  from 
craft,  nor  subtlety,  nor  fear,  but 
from  " 

"  From  a  mere  delicacy,  a  simple 
tiashfulness,"  said  the  father,  coming 
to  her  assistance.  "  I  know  it  well. 
Had  you  a  mother  living,  I  would  bid 
you  confide  these  sentiments  of  your 
heart  to  her,  arid  to  her  only ;  but, 
having  no  other  parent,  make  me  your 
confidant.  Trust  me,  you  shall  not 
Itnd  a  woman's  heart  more  open  to 
your  griefs,  your  fears,  your  joys,  than 
iniue  shall  be.  Make  me  your  sole 
i-onfidant — you  love  this  young  Au- 
gustus?" 

"  When  I  was  at  my  aunt's  we  met 
isach  other  often — but  to  you,  my  fa- 
ther, I  have  ever  referred  him  as  our 
final  arbiter.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
known  political  rivalry  between  his 
father  and  yourself  has  made  him 
backward  in  addressing  you." 

"  All  men  speak  well  of  Augustus 
Glinski.  I  blame  you  not,  my  child; 
[  only  tremble  for  you.  The  duke, 
his  father,  is  a  restless,  bold,  ambi- 
tious man,  who  will  lead  him — honour- 
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able  as  he  is,  but  too  young  to  judge, 
or  to  resist  his  parent — into  treason- 
able enterprises.  Both  father  and  son — 
if  they  will  play  the  rebel,  and  bring 
down  war  on  Poland — I  stand  pre- 
pared to  meet.  The  sword  of  justice 
shall  sweep  them  from  the  earth.  But 
if  thy  heart,  my  child,  is  doomed  to 
bleed  in  this  encounter,  the  wound 
will  not  be  more  yours  than  mine. 
There  shall  be  no  secrets  between  us. 
I  will  protect  thee  all  I  can ;  and  if  I 
cannot  prevent  thy  sorrows,  I  will  at 
least  share  them." 

A  low  tap  was  here  heard  at  the  door, 
and  a  page  made  his  appearance.  On 
seeing  the  minister,  the  stripling  was 
about  to  retire.  Maria,  however, 
called  him  in,  and  bade  him  deliver  his 
message.  "  You  come,"  she  said  to  the 
youth,  who  still  hesitated  to  speak — 
"  you  come  from  the  younger  Glinski : 
speak  openly — what  is  it  he  has  com- 
missioned you  to  say  ?  " 

"This,  my  lady,"  answered  the 
page,  "  that  he  has  ridden  in  all  haste 
from  the  camp — that  he  must  quit  the 
city  again  before  nightfall,  and  craves 
an  audience  if  only  for  one  minute." 

Maria  looked  towards  her  father, 
and  thus  referred  the  answer  to  him. 

Count  Laski  was  silent. 

"  Will  you  not,"  said  his  daughter, 
"  tell  this  messenger,  whether  his  mas- 
ter may  come  here  or  not?  " 

"  My  child,  he  cannot !  he  is  at  this 
moment  under  my  arrest.  Keturn,  sir 
page,"  and  he  motioned  him  from  the 
room — "but  return  to  the  fortress  of 

;  you  will  find  your  master  there 

a  prisoner,  under  charge  of  high  trea- 
son." 

"  Oh,  spare  him  !  spare  him  !"  cried 
Maria,  as  she  sank  back  almost  sense- 
less with  terror  and  alarm. 

"  My  child  !  my  child!"  exclaimed 
the  minister  in  heart-breaking  anguish, 
as  he  bent  over  his  weeping  daughter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


After  having  in  some  measure 
soothed  the  terrors  of  his  daughter, 
the  chancellor  called  to  him  his  trusty 
Hakeni.  He  briefly  explained  to  him 
that  the  Duke  of  Lithuania  was  at 
that  moment  in  open  rebellion  against 
his  Majesty,  and  placed  in  his  hands 
a  warrant  for  his  execution.  "The 


law  cannot  reach  him  through  its  usual 
servants,"  he  said;  "  it  is  a  bold  en- 
terprise I  propose  to  you — to  decapitate 
a  general  at  the  head  of  his  troops." 

If  this  was  a  measure  which  hardly 
another  minister  than  Laski  would 
have  contemplated,  it  was  one  also 
which  he  would  have  hardly  found 
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another  than  Hakcm  to  undertake  and 
accomplish.  The  bravery  of  this  mail 
was  all  but  miraculous,  and  was  only 
rescued  from  madness  by  the  extreme 
skill  and  address  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported. In  battle,  he  rushed  on  dan- 
ger as  a  bold  and  delighted  swimmer 
plunges  in  the  waves,  which  to  him, 
are  as  innocuous  as  the  breeze  that  is 
freshening  them.  Yet,  when  the  ex- 
citement was  passed,  he  relapsed  into 
a  state  of  apparent  apathy.  He  had 
been  taken  captive  in  one  of  those  en- 
gagements, at  this  time  not  unfrequent, 
between  the  Poles  and  the  Turks, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  served 
as  a  soldier  of  fortune.  To  say  that 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  is  hardly  cor- 
rect; for  he  was  found  lying  half  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  brought 
home  by  the'  Poles,  by  some  caprice 
of  compassion,  with  their  own  sick 
and  dying.  Neither  was  it  constraint 
that  held  him  beneath  the  roof  of 
Laski,  or  in  the  nominal  condition  of 
a  slave,  for  at  all  times  escape  would 
have  been  easy  to  him.  It  was  either 
attachment  to  those  who  lived  beneath 
that  roof,  or  an  equal  indifference  to 
every  thing  without  or  beyond  it,  that 
retained  him  there. 

To  propose  to  Hakem  some  bold 
and  perilous  enterprise,  was  to  offer 
him  one  of  the  few  pleasures  to  which 
he  was  open.  He  accepted,  there- 
fore, of  the  strange  commission  now 
entrusted  to  him  without  hesitation  ; 
stipulating,  only,  that  he  might  take 
from  the  stables  of  the  king  a  horse 
which  was  much  celebrated  for  its 
amazing  power  and  fleetness. 

Mounted  upon  this  incomparable 
steed,  he  pursued  his  way  to  the  camp 
of  the  Duke  of  Lithuania.  On  his 
journey  he  had  made  trial  of  its  speed, 
and  yet  had  husbanded  its  strength. 
Arrived  at  the  plain  where  the  insur- 
gent army  was  encamped,  he  there 
lay  in  ambush  for  some  time,  till  he 
saw  where  the  duke,  passing  his 
troops  in  review,  rode  somewhat  in 
advance  of  what  in  the  language  of 
modern  warfare  we  should  call  his 
staff.  Hakem  set  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  rushed  upon  him  with  the  velo- 
city of  lightning,  his  drawn  cimeter 
flashing  in  the  sun,  and  his  loud  cry 
of  defiance  calling  the  duke  to  his  de- 
fence. Thus  challenged,  he  put  his 
lance  in  rest  to  meet  his  furious  as- 
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sailant.  But  the  thrust  of  the  lance 
was  avoided,  and  the  next  moment 
the  head  of  the  duke  was  seen  to  roll 
upon  the  field.  The  Arab  wheeled 
round,  and,  without  quitting  his  steed, 
picked  up  the  severed  head,  placed  it 
on  his  saddle-bows,  and  darted  off 
fleeter  than  the  wind.  A  cry  of  horror 
and  a  shout  of  pursuit  arose  from  the 
whole  army,  who  were  spectators  of 
this  scene.  Every  horse  was  in  mo- 
tion. But  where  the  contest  is  one 
of  speed,  of  what  avail  are  numbers? 
In  the  whole  camp  there  was  not  a 
steed  which  could  compete  with  that 
on  which  the  solitary  fugitive  was 
mounted,  and  was  already  seen  scour- 
ing the  plain  at  a  distance.  As  he 
fled,  a  paper  was  observed  to  fall 
from  his  hands,  which  the  wind  bore 
amongst  his  innumerable  pursuers ;  it 
was  the  judicial  warrant  that  had 
been  thus  strangely  executed. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  palace,  the  royal 
mind  of  Sigismund  was  not  a  little 
disquieted  and  alarmed  by  this  sudden 
rebellion  of  the  powerful  Duke  of 
Lithuania.  That  alarm  would  not 
have  been  diminished  had  he  been 
aware  that  this  open,  rebellion  was 
to  be  aided  by  a  secret  domestic  trea- 
son, which,  in  his  own  palace,  was 
lying  in  ambush  for  his  life.  The 
queen,  whilst  watching  her  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  her  part  in  this 
criminal  enterprise,  affected  to  throw 
all  the  blame  of  this  formidable  re- 
bellion on  the  unpopularity  of  the 
minister  Laski,  whose  measures,  in- 
deed, the  duke  proclaimed  as  the  main 
motive  of  his  conduct. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when 
Count  Laski,  attended  by  his  slave, 
entered  the  royal  apartment.  There 
were  present,  beside  the  queen,  seve- 
ral of  the  nobility — all  prepared,  by 
the  insinuations  and  address  of  the 
queen,  to  give  but  a  cold  greeting  ta 
the  minister. 

"In  good  time,"  said  the  queenr 
"  Count  Laski  makes  his  appearance. 
We  wish  to  know  how  you  will  extri- 
cate his  Majesty  from  the  peril  in  which 
your  unpopular  counsels  have  thrust 
him.  With  what  forces  will  you  meet 
the  Duke  of  Lithuania  ?  Now,  when 
there  is  need  of  the  brave  chivalry  of 
Poland  to  defend  the  king  from  rebel- 
lion, we  find  the  nobility  alienated 
from  the  crown  by  your  unwise,  and 
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arrogant,  and  plebeian  policy.  But  let 
us  hear  what  is  the  excellent  advice, 
wl  at  is  the  good  intelligence,  that  you 
now  bring  us?" 

"  The  Duke  of  Lithuania,  madam," 
sa.d  the  chancellor,  slightly  raising  his 
voice,  but  preserving  the  same  calm 
dignity  as  if  he  had  been  presiding  in 
a  ligh  court  of  justice — "  the  Duke 
of  Lithuania  is  in  open,  manifest  re- 
bellion ;  and  rebellion  is,  in  the  laws 
of  all  nations,  punished  by  death." 

"  Punished !  "  said  the  queen  scoff- 
in  sjly:  "are  you  speaking  of  some 
tumbling  caitiff  who  holds  up  his 
n;iked  hand  at  your  bar  of  justice  ? 
Panished  !  you  must  conquer  him." 

u  Your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to 
hear,"  continued  the  chancellor  with 
a  look  full  of  significance,  "  that 
Albert  Glinski,  Duke  of  Lithuania, 
whose  treason  was  open  and  proclaim- 
ed, has  been  by  the  royal  warrant  sen- 
t(  need  " 

Count  Laski  paused. 
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"  Sentenced !"  exclaimed  Bona,  and 
repeated  her  scornful  laugh,  which  this 
time  but  ill  concealed  a  certain  vague 
terror  that  was  rising  in  her  mind.  u  Is 
our  chancellor  mad,  or  does  he  sport 
with  us  ?  This  rebel,  whom  you  talk  of 
sentencing — of  condemning,  we  pre- 
sume, to  the  block — stands  at  the  head 
of  a  greater  army  than  his  Majesty 
can  at  this  moment  assemble." 

"  And  the  sentence,"  pursued  the 
minister,  "  has  been  executed  !  " 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  the 
slave  Hakem  advanced,  and  drawing 
aside  his  robe,  which  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed it,  he  held  tip  by  the  hair  the 
severed  head  of  the  Duke  of  Lithuania. 

There  ran  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
the  assembly.  But,  the  next  moment, 
a  loud  hysterical  shriek  drew  the  at- 
tention of  all  parties  to  the  queen  :  she 
had  fallen  insensible  at  the  feet  of  tuc- 
king. The  council  was  abruptly  dis- 
missed. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Thus  far  the  cause  of  the  chancellor 
had  prospered.  Poland  had  been 
preserved  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war.  The  king's  life  had  also  been 
saved,  and  a  great  crime  prevented ; 
t  ae  career  of  assassination  and  of 
poisoning,  into  which  the  queen  after- 
wards entered,  was  at  all  events  post- 
poned. As  a  public  man,  the  minister 
\vas  fully  triumphant.  But  the  min- 
ister was  a  father ;  at  this  side  he  was 
vulnerable;  andfortune  dealt  her  blow 
T/ith  cruel  and  unexpected  severity. 

We  have  seen  with  what  stern  fide- 
li.ty  to  his  ministerial  duty,  and  at  how 
great  a  peril  to  his  daughter's  happi- 
ness, the  chancellor  had  arrested  Au- 
gustus Glinski.  The  rebellion  quelled, 
t  he  author  of  it  punished  and  decapi- 
tated,  there  seemed  no  just  motive 
lor  holding  longer  in  imprisonment  a 
youth  who  could  not  be  accused  of 
]  aving  any  guilty  participation  in  the 
(rime  of  his  father.  He  accordingly 
jTOposed  his  release.  But  the  anger 
of  the  king  against  the  late  duke,  who 
\  o  his  political  offence  had  added  that 
of  personal  ingratitude,  (for  it  was 
Sigismnnd  himself  who  had  bestowed 
<  »n  him  the  powerful  duchy  of  Lithu- 
ania,) was  still  unappeased,  and  he 


insisted  upon  including  the  son  in  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  his  parent. 
The  representations  of  the  minister 
were  here  unavailing  ;  he  would  listen 
to  nothing  but  the  dictates  of  his  own 
vindictive  feelings. 

Count  Laski  detailed  the  manner  of 
his  arrest,  and  explained  the  singular 
interest  he  felt  in  the  pardon  and 
liberation  of  this  youth  ;  adding,  that 
if  Augustus  Glinski  died  upon  the 
scaffold,  he  feared  the  life  of  his 
daughter.  But  even  this  was  una- 
vailing. The  old  monarch  thought  he 
was  displaying  a  great  acuteness  when 
he  detected,  as  he  imagined,  in  this  plea 
of  a  daughter's  happiness,  a  scheme 
of  selfish  aggrandizement.  "Ha! 
ha ! "  said  he,  "  so  the  wind  sits  in 
that  quarter.  A  good  match — duch- 
ess of  Lithuania !  I  would  rather  you. 
asked  for  the  dukedom  yourself,  and 
married  your  daughter  to  another." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  minister 
again  repeated  his  simple  and  true 
statement;  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
limited  his  request  to  the  life  of  the 
younger  Glinski,  consenting  to  the 
forfeiture  of  his  title  and  estates; 
Sigismund  was  resolved  this  time  not 
to  be  overreached  by  his  subtle  minis- 
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ter.  The  language  of  entreaty  was 
new  to  Laski ;  he  had  tried  it,  and 
had  failed.  It  was  new  to  Laski  to 
endure  tamely  the  misconstruction  of 
his  motives,  or  the  least  impeachment 
of  his  veracity.  He  had  no  other 
resource,  no  other  response,  left  than 
the  resignation  of  his  ministerial 
office.  But  the  obstinacy  and  anger 
of  the  king  were  proof  against  this 
also.  The  danger  which  threatened 
his  reign  had  been  dispelled.  He 
-could  afford  to  be  self-willed.  He 
would  not  be  controlled.  In  short, 
Count  Laski  left  the  royal  presence — 
a  discarded  minister. 

In  a  monarchy  uncontrolled  and 
unaided  by  representative  assemblies, 
the  power  which  is  secured  perhaps 
to  one  of  the  weakest  of  men  or 
women,  perhaps  to  a  child,  has  often 
struck  the  observer  of  human  affairs 
as  a  strange  anomaly.  But  the  in- 
secure and  precarious  foundation  of 
the  power  of  the  great  minister  in 
such  a  monarchy,  is  scarcely  less 
curious  to  contemplate.  The  saga- 
cious counsellor,  the  long-experienced 
governor,  who  has  for  years  wielded 
the  powers  of  the  state,  may  be  re- 
duced to  obscurity  and  impotence 
by  a  word — a  word  of  puerile  passion, 
kindled  perhaps  by  a  silly  intrigue. 
A  great  ruler  is  displaced  at  the 
caprice  of  a  dotard.  When  Count 
Laski  entered  the  presence  of  the 
king,  he  was  in  reality  the  governor 
of  Poland;  Europe  acknowledged 
him  amongst  the  controllers  and  di- 
rectors of  human  affairs  ;  his  country 
expected  many  signal  improvements 
at  his  hands ;  the  individual  happi- 
ness of  thousands  depended  upon  him ; 
but  this  power,  which  had  devised 
great  schemes,  and  which  was  the 
rock  of  support  to  so  many,  could 
itself  be  shaken  and  overthrown  in  a 
moment,  by  the  splenetic  humour  of 
an  angry  old  man. 

Who  shall  describe  the  grief  and 
despair  of  Maria  when  she  heard  of 
the  cruel  resolution  which  the  king 
had  taken,  of  the  dreadful  fate  which 
threatened  Augustus  Glinski?  As 
she  sat  this  time  in  her  Gothic  cham- 
ber, and  in  her  accustomed  chair, 
what  a  mortal  paleness  had  settled 
upon  her  countenance!  Her  eye 
glared  out,  and  was  fixed  on  the 
vacant  wall,  as  if  a  spirit  had  arisen 
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before  her,  and  arrested  her  regard. 
There  was  a  spirit  there.  It  was  the 
form  of  the  young  Augustus,  whom 
she  saw  withering  and  wasting  in  his 
dungeon;  a  dungeon  which  would 
deliver  him  up  only  to  the  scaffold. 
After  the  events  which  had  occurred 
all  idea  of  a  union  with  Augustus, 
presuming  that  his  life  should  be 
spared,  had  been  resigned.  How 
could  he,  on  whom  the  maxims  of 
that  age  especially  imposed  the  duty 
of  revenging  his  parent,  ally  himself 
to  her?  How  could  he  choose  for 
his  second  father  the  very  man  who 
had  deprived  him  of  his  first  and 
natural  parent?  If  she  could  but 
hear  that  he  had  broken  loose  from 
imprisonment,  that  he  was  but  safe — 
this  was  all  that  she  frit  entitled  to 
wish  or  to  pray  for.  It  need  hardly 
be  added  that  it  was  additional  bitter- 
ness to  reflect,  that  but  for  his  un- 
happy attachment  to  herself,  his 
arrest  and  captivity  would  never  have 
taken  place. 

Again,  in  the  same  angle  of  the 
apartment,  the  Arab  slave  might 
have  been  seen  standing,  silent  and 
motionless  as  before,  regarding  with 
deep  interest  and  commiseration  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Laski.  The 
secret  which  she  was  about,  on  one 
occasion,  to  betray  to  Hakem,  had 
now  betrayed  itself  to  his  own  obser- 
vation. She  loved — she  loved  the 
son  of  him  whom  he  had  assassinated, 
or  executed.  There  was  a  profound 
sadness  on  the  features  of  the  slave. 

The  silence  of  the  room  was  sud- 
denly broken  by  Maria,  who,  turning 
to  the  slave,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
anguish — "  Hakem,  you  must  save 
him  !  you  must  save  him  !  "  This 
was  said  in  mere  desperation,  cer- 
tainly not  with  any  distinct  hope 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Hakem  to 
obey.  When,  therefore,  she  heard  his 
voice  reply,  in  a  calm  but  saddened 
tone,  "  I  will !  "  she  was  almost  as 
much  surprised  as  if  she  had  not  ad- 
dressed herself  to  him.  She  rose  to 
be  assured  that  it  was  he  who  spoke  ; 
to  bid  him  repeat  his  consolatory 
promise ;  to  question  him  on  hig 
means  of  fulfilling  it :  but  Hakem  was 
no  longer  there ;  he  had  suddenly 
quitted  the  apartment.  It  seemed  as 
if  some  voice  in  the  air  had  sported 
with  her  grief. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


BUT  it  was  no  voice  that  mocked 
sit  her  grief.  Hakem  proceeded  that 
very  day  to  the  palace,  and  sought 
-cm  interview  with  the  queen.  The 
.;mard  or  sentinel  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed himself,  laughed  at  his  re- 
quest. "  Give  her  Majesty  this 
-paper,"  said  the  slave,  "  and  refuse 
jjx>  deliver  it  at  your  peril." 

The  paper  was  forwarded  to  the 
«jueen — Hakem  was  immediately 
.•ushered  into  her  presence. 

"  You  promise  here,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  missive  she  had  re- 
ceived, "  to  revenge  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Lithuania.  I  presume  some 
private  motive  of  revenge  against  the 
minister  and  your  master,  prompts 
your  conduct,  and  you  seek  from  me 
:in  additional  recompense  for  an  act 
which  you  have  already  resolved  on, 
but  which  you  think  will  be  grateful 
f.o  me.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

"  Your  Majesty  is  penetrating." 

"  And  this  recompense,  what 
zsit?" 

"  That  which  will  cost  you  no- 
r.hing,  though  you  alone  can  accom- 
plish it — the  release  and  pardon  of 
Augustus  Glinski.  Obtain  this  from 
the  king — which  to  you  will  be  easy 
— and  with  my  own  hand  I  will  assas- 
sinate the  assassin  (for  such  you  will 
-doubtless  deem  him)  of  the  Duke  of 
Lithuania." 

"  I  will  not  ask  what  are  your 
motives  in  all  this,  nor  how  you  have 
•divined  my  wishes,  but  revenge  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Lithuania,  and 
far  more  than  the  liberation  of  the 
voting  Augustus  shall  be  your  re- 
ward." 

u  I  ask,  and  will  accept  no  other. 
But  his  rescue  must  first  be  obtain- 
ed." 

The  queen  had  no  objection  to 
urge  against  this  condition ;  although 
.she  had  hitherto,  for  reasons  which 
may  be  easily  surmised,  avoided  any 
appearance  of  interest  in  the  fate  of 
Augustus.  She  acquiesced,  therefore, 
inHakem's  demand;  surprised  indeed 
that  she  should  have  obtained  the 
gratification  of  her  revenge  at  so  slight 
a  cost. 

What  the  influence  and  the  reason- 
ings of  the  minister  could  not  effect, 
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was  very  speedily  brought  about  by 
the  blandishments  of  the  queen.  Au- 
gustus Glinski  was  pardoned,  and  re- 
stored to  a  portion  of  his  father's 
wealth  and  dignities. 

The  warrant  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoner  was  conveyed  to  the  hand 
of  Hakem,  together  with  a  message 
that  he  was  now  expected  to  perform 
his  part  of  the  engagement. 

Hakem,  bearing  this  warrant,  and 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
justice,  proceeded  to  the  prison  of 
Augustus,  and  having  liberated  him, 
carried  him  forthwith  to  the  house  of 
the  chancellor ;  the  young  man,  who> 
as  yet  hardly  apprehended  that  he 
was  master  of  his  own  movements, 
permitting  himself  without  remon- 
strance to  be  led  by  his  new  con- 
ductor. 

The  chancellor  and  his  daughter 
sat  together  in  the  same  apartment 
to  which  we  have  already  twice  in- 
troduced the  reader.  Had  his  daugh- 
ter been  happy,  what  a  release  for 
Laski  had  been  his  enfranchisement 
from  public  office !  "  Banishment  from, 
court ! "  he  exclaimed  to  one  who  would 
have  condoled  with  him — "  make 
way  there  for  a  liberated  prisoner ! " 
But  the  grief  of  his  daughter,  who 
strove  in  vain  to  check  her  flowing 
tears,  entirely  pre-occupied  his  mind. 
These  tears  he  never  chid ;  her  sad- 
ness he  never  rebuked ;  he  shared  it, 
and  by  renewed  kindness  strove  to 
alleviate  it.  They  sat  in  silence  to- 
gether, when  Hakem,  entering,  made 
his  obeisance,  and  presented  Augustus 
to  the  astonished  Maria. 

"  I  have  saved  him!"  was  all  he 
said. 

The  joy  of  Maria  was  extreme. 
It  was  soon,  however,  followed  by  a 
painful  embarrassment.  Amongst  all 
parties  there  was  a  sad  conflict  of 
feeling.  Augustus  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  thrown  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Maria ;  but  if  the  memory  of 
what  had  occurred  had  not  been  suf- 
ficient, there  stood  her  father  in  per- 
son before  him — the  author  of  his  owu- 
father's  death. 

Hakem  broke  the  silence.  "  Beau- 
tiful being!"  he  said,  kneeling  on  one 
knee  before  Maria,  "  whom  I  have  in 
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secret  worshipped,  whom  alone  to 
worship  I  have  lingered  here  in  the 
guise  and  office  of  a  slave — you  bade 
me  save  him — and  I  have !  Is  there 
any  thing  further  for  thy  happiness 
which  the  Arab  can  accomplish  ?  " 

44  No,  Hakem,  and  I  feel  already 
overburdened  with  gratitude  for  this 
service  you  have  rendered  me — how 
rendered  I  cannot  as  yet  divine.  There 
is  no  other  service  now  I  think  that 
any  one  can  render  me."  As  she 
spoke,  her  eye  had  already  turned  to 
the  spot  where  Augustus,  hesitating 
to  approach  or  to  retreat,  was  still 
standing. 

44  No  other  service !  But,  by  the 
living  God,  there  is  ! "  cried  Hakem, 
starting  to  his  feet.  His  countenance 
flushed  with  sudden  excitement ;  his 
eye  kindled  with  some  generous  senti- 
ment. "  Hear  me,  gentle  sir,"  he 
said,  addressing  himself  to  Augustus. 
44  Nature  calls  for  vengeance — is  it  riot 
so?  Christian  and  Mahometan,  we  all 
resemble  in  this.  Blood  cries  for 
blood.  But  the  hand  that  slew  your 
father — it  was  mine.  I  am  the  first 
and  direct  object  of  your  resentment. 
Let  now  one  victim  suffice.  Is  the 
Arab  too  ignoble  a  victim?  That 


Arab  is  the  preserver  of  your  life,  at 
what  cost  you  may  one  day  learn. 
Let  this  enhance  the  value  of  the  sa- 
crifice. Over  my  blood  let  peace  be- 
made  between  you."  Turning  once 
more,  and  bowing  with  deep  emotion 
before  Maria,  he  then,  with  a  move- 
ment quick  as  thought,  plunged  a, 
poniard  in  his  bosom,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  "  Go,  tell  the  queen,"  he 
said  to  the  officer  of  justice,  who  had 
stood  a  mute  spectator  of  this  scene — 
44  tell  her  what  you  have  witnessed ; 
and  add,  that  my  promise  has  been 
fulfilled.  And  you,  Augustus  Glinski 
— will  not  this  suffice?  The  assassin  of 
the  duke  lies  here  before  you.  Oh,, 
take  her  by  the  hand  ! "  Then,  look- 
ing his  last  towards  Maria,  he  mur- 
mured— "And  I,  too — loved!"  and 
closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

The  prayer  of  Hakem  was  granted. 
It  was  impossible  to  demand  another 
sacrifice — impossible  not  to  accept 
this  as  full  atonement  to  the  spirit  of 
revenge.  Over  the  body  of  Hakem, 
whom  all  lamented  and  admired, 
peace  was  made. 

The  generous  object  of  the  slave 
was  fully  accomplished.  His  death 
procured  the  long  happiness  of  Maria. 


THE  LAY  OF  STARKATHER. 

[THE  following  lines  are  founded  on  the  account  given  by  Saxo-Grammaticus 
(Lib.  VIII.)  of  the  guilt,  penitence,  and  death  of  Starkather,  a  fabulous  Scan- 
dinavian hero,  famous  throughout  the  North  for  his  bodily  strength  and  war- 
like achievements,  as  well  as  for  his  poetical  genius,  of  which  traces  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  metrical  traditions  and  phraseology  of  his  country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  legend,  the  existence  of  Starkather  was  prolonged  for  three  life- 
times, in  each  of  which  he  was  doomed  to  commit  some  act  of  infamy  ;  but 
this  fiction  has  not  here  been  followed  out.  Oehlenschlager's  drama,  bearing 
the  name  of  this  hero,  has  many  beauties  ;  but  deviates  widely  from  Saxo's 
story  of  his  death.] 

IT  was  an  aged  man  went  forth  with  slow  and  tottering  tread, 
The  frosts  of  many  a  Northland  Yule  lay  thick  upon  his  head  ; 
,    A  staff  was  in  his  outstretched  hand,  to  lead  him  on  his  way, 
And  vainly  rolled  his  faded  eyes  to  find  the  light  of  day. 

Yet  in  that  ancient  form  was  seen  the  pride  of  other  years, 
In  ruined  majesty  and  might  the  HERO  there  appears. 
The  awful  brow,  the  ample  breast,  a  shelter  from  the  foe, 
And  there  the  massive  weight  of  arm  that  dealt  the  deadly  blow. 

He  stopped  a  passing  stranger's  steps,  and  thus  his  purpose  told,— 
44  See  here  the  twin  swords  by  my  side,  and  see  this  purse  of  gold ; 
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Thy  weapon  choose  to  cope  with  One  who  should  no  longer  live, 
And  by  an  easy  slaughter  earn  the  guerdon  I  would  give. 

"  A  hundred  winters  o'er  my  soul  have  shed  their  gathering  gloom, 
And  still  I  seek,  but  seek  in  vain,  an  honourable  tomb  ; 
With  friendly  enmity  consent  to  quench  this  lingering  breath, 
And  give,  to  crown  a  warrior's  life,  one  boon — a  warrior's  death. 

"  Of  matchless  might  and  fearless  soul,  with  powers  of  song  sublime, 
I  spread  afar  my  name  and  fame  in  every  Gothic  clime  ; 
Those  godlike  gifts  were  treasured  long  from  blot  and  blemish  clear, 
But  one  dark  act  of  fraudful  guilt  bedimmed  my  bright  career. 

"  When  Olo  sat,  the  people's  choice,  in  Sealand's  kingly  seat, 
And  trampled  liegemen  and  the  laws  beneath  his  tyrant  feet, 
His  nobles  placed  this  glittering  hoard  within  my  yielding  hand, 
Aud  bade  me  rid  them  of  a  rule  that  wide  enslaved  the  land. 

"  I  watched  my  royal  victim  well,  I  tracked  his  every  path, 
And  found  him  with  a  faithless  guard  within  the  secret  bath  ; 
Yet  rather  had  I  faced  an  host  fast  rushing  to  the  fight, 
Than  the  eye  of  that  unarmed  man,  there  gleaming  bold  and  bright. 

*'  The  fear  of  my  defenceless  foe  awhile  unnerved  my  arm, 
But  thoughts  of  glory  or  of  gain  dispelled  the  better  charm; 
The  water  reddened  with  his  blood,  I  left  the  lifeless  corse, 
To  meet  myself  a  living  death, — a  lifetime  of  remorse. 

"  In  every  feud,  in  every  fray,  on  every  field  of  strife, 

I  since  have  fondly  sought  release  from  such  a  loathed  life  ; 

The  foremost,  who  suborned  my  crime,  have  perished  at  my  feet, 

But  none  had  heart  or  hand  to  strike  the  blow  I  longed  to  meet. 

"Even  as  I  am,  I  seek  the  fight,  and  offer  as  the  prize 
The  untasted  bait  that  bribed  my  soul,  nor  thou  the  boon  despise  ; 
Else,  like  some  worn-out  beast  of  prey,  Starkather  soon  must  lie, 
Nor  gain  the  bliss  that  Odin  gives  to  men  who  nobly  die." 

"  I  know  thee  now,"  the  stranger  said,  "  I  hear  thy  hated  name, 
I  take  thy  gold,  I  take  thy  life,  a  forfeit  to  my  claim ; 
My  father  fell  beneath  thy  hand,  his  image  haunts  me  still — 
But  the  hour  of  his  revenge  is  come,  and  he  shall  drink  his  fill." 

He  seized  a  sword ;  its  sweeping  edge  soon  laid  the  Hero  low, 

But  not  before  his  sinking  arm  was  felt  upon  his  foe  : 

"  Thanks,  youthful  friend ! "  the  Hero  said ;  "  now  Odin's  hall  is  won, 

Its  rays  already  greet  my  soul,  its  raptures  are  begun." 
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MOZART. 


THE  true  position  of  the  creative 
musical  power  in  the  scale  of  human 
genius  is  difficult  to  determine ;  and 
will  be  differently  estimated  by  diffe- 
rent minds.  That  it  is  a  heavenly 
gift  of  a  high  order,  admits  of  no 
doubt ;  that  it  exercises  over  men's 
minds  a  mighty,  and,  under  due  safe- 
guards, abeneficent  influence,  is  equally 
indisputable ;  and  that  its  existence 
implies,  and  is  closely  connected  with, 
the  possession  of  other  superior  facul- 
ties, moral  and  intellectual,  must  also, 
we  think,  be  clear  upon  reflection, 
though  this  last  proposition  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  readily  conceded.  Yet 
the  place  which  the  great  COMPOSER  is 
generally  allowed  to  occupy,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  PAINTER  or  the  POET,  does 
not  correspond  either  to  the  qualities 
or  to  the  effects  displayed  in  his  art. 
Many  would  think  it  a  disparagement 
to  connect  the  names  of  Milton  or 
Virgil,  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo, 
with  those  of  the  greatest  musical 
masters ;  and  it  may  seem  not  easy  to 
say  whether  this  feeling  is  the  result 
of  injustice  or  accident,  on  the  one 
hand  ;  or,  on  the  other,  is  founded  on 
some  deep  and  solid  truth  in  the  laws 
and  elements  of  our  nature. 

The  mighty  magic  that  lies  in  the 
highest  manifestations  of  musical  com- 
position, must  command  the  wonder 
and  reverence  of  all  who  understand, 
or  even  observe,  its  operation.  The 
power  of  giving  birth  to  innumerable 
forms  of  exquisite  melody,  delighting 
the  ear  and  stirring  every  emotion  of 
the  soul,  agitating  us  with  fear  or 
horror,  animating  us  with  ardour  and 
enthusiasm,  filling  us  with  joy,  melt- 
ing us  with  grief,  now  lulling  us  to 
repose  amidst  the  luxurious  calm  of 
earthly  contentment,  now  borrowing 
wings  more  ethereal  than  the  lark's, 
and  wafting  us  to  the  gate  of  heaven, 
where  its  notes  seem  to  blend  undis- 
tinguishably  with  the  songs  of  supe- 
rior beings — this  is  a  faculty  that 
bears  no  unequivocal  mark  of  a  divine 
descent,  and  that  nothing  but  preju- 
dice or  pride  can  deem  of  trivial  or 
inferior  rank.  But  when  to  this  is 
added  a  mastery  over  the  mysterious 


combinations  of  harmony,  a  spirit 
that  can  make  subservient  to  its  one 
object  immense  masses  of  dissimilar, 
and  sometimes  discordant,  sounds ; 
and,  like  the  leader  of  a  battle,  can 
ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
storm,  till  it  subdue  the  whole  soul, 
taking  captive  all  our  feelings,  corpo- 
real and  mental,  and  moulding  them  to 
its  will — a  power  of  this  nature  seems 
to  equal  in  dignity  the  highest  facul- 
ties of  genius  in  any  of  its  forms,  as 
it  undoubtedly  surpasses  all  the  others 
in  the  overwhelming  and  instantane- 
ous efficacy  of  its  agency  while  thus 
working  its  wonders.  Tame  is  the 
triumph  of  the  artist  in  the  exhibi- 
tion-room, dim  and  distant  the  echo 
which  the  poet  receives  of  the  public 
praise,  compared  with  the  unequi- 
vocal and  irrepressible  bursts  of  admi- 
ration which  entrance  the  great  compo- 
ser in  the  crowded  theatre,  or  even  with 
that  silent  incense  which  is  breathed 
in  the  stifled  emotions  of  his  audience 
in  some  more  sacred  place.  The  near- 
est approach  to  any  such  enthusias- 
tic tribute,  is  that  which  sometimes 
awaits  the  successful  tragic  poet  at 
the  representation  of  his  dramas ;  but, 
besides  the  lion's  share  of  applause 
which  the  actor  is  apt  to  appropriate, 
what  dramatic  writer,  in  our  own  ex- 
perience or  history,  has  been  greeted 
with  such  homage  as  that  paid  to 
Handel,  when  the  king  and  people  of 
England  stood  up  in  trembling  awe 
to  hear  his  Hallelujah  chorus? — that 
which  hailed  Mozart  from  the  enrap- 
tured theatres  of  Prague  when  listen- 
ing to  his  greatest  operas? — that  which 
fanned  into  new  fire  the  dying  embers 
of  Haydn's  spirit,  when  the  Creation 
was  performed  at  Vienna,  to  delight 
his  declining  days,  before  an  audience 
of  1500  of  the  Austrian  nobility  and 
gentry  ? 

The  ancient  poets  felt  the  force  of 
those  emotions  which  musical  sound 
produces,  and  shadowed  out  under  its 
name  the  great  principles  of  human 
harmony  and  social  order.  Societies 
were  founded,  cities  built,  and  coun- 
tries cultivated  by  Orpheus  and  Am- 
phion,  and  men  of  analogous  fame, 
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>vho  wielded  at  will  this  mythic  power, 
,ind  made  all  the  susceptibilities  of  ua- 
•riire  "  sequacious  of  the  lyre." 

In  one  respect  the  fame  of  the  com- 
poser is  less  diffusible  than  that  of  the 
ioet.  He  requires  various  mechanical 
neans  and  appliances  for  his  full  suc- 
cess. His  works  must  be  performed 
n  order  to  be  felt.  He  cannot  be  read, 
ike  the  poet,  in  the' closet,  or  in  the 
j  ott  age,  or  on  the  street  -  stall,  where  the 
:hreadbare  student  steals  from  day 
o  day,  as  he  lingers  at  the  spot,  new 
Draughts  of  delicious  refreshment.  Few 
•:an  sit  down  and  peruse  a  musical 
•  Composition  even  for  its  melody ;  and 
very  few,  indeed,  can  gather  from  the 
silent  notes  the  full  effect  of  its  splen- 
did combinations.  Yet  even  here  the 
j^reat  master  has  analogous  compen- 
sations. The  idle  amateur,  the  board- 
•ng-school  girl,  the  street  minstrel, 
md  the  barrel-organ,  reflect  his  more 
jalpable  beauties ;  and,  subjecting 
:hem  to  the  severe  test  of  incessant 
reiteration,  make  us  wonder  that 
•'custom  cannot  stale"  the  infinite 
variety  that  is  shut  up  even  in  his 
simplest  creations. 

But  the  creative  musician  has  an 
uimeasurable  advantage  over  both  the 
painter  and  the  poet  in  the  absence  of 
all  local  limitation  to  his  popularity. 
Here,  indeed,  the  painter  is  the  least 
favoured  by  the  nature  of  his  art.  The 
immediate  presence  of  the  prophet 
could  only  be  felt  at  Mecca  ;  the  per- 
fection of  painting  can  only  be  seen 
at  Rome.  The  poet  has  a  wider  range, 
and  can  be  prized  and  appreciated 
'.vherever  the  language  is  known  in 
which  he  writes.  But  the  musician 
Is  still  more  highly  privileged.  He 
speaks  with  a  tongue  intelligible  alike 
to  every  nation  and  class ;  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  a  universal  cha- 
racter, which  Bishop  Wilkins  would 
have  died  to  possess ;  he  needs  no 
translation ;  he  can  suffer  nothing  by 
change  of  place ;  his  works  are  equally 
and  at  once  capable  of  being  enjoyed 
at  London  and  Naples,  Paris  and 
Prague,  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg. 
If  the  enjoyment  received  from  his 
powers  is  not  every  where  equally 
great,  it  is  not  from  the  want  of  a  me- 
dium to  make  them  understood,  but 
from  a  difference  in  the  minds  to  which 
they  are  presented. 

The  creative  art  of  the  musician  is 


not  one  of  mere  talent,  or  of  a  certain 
sensual  refinement  and  dexterity.  It 
involves  deep  systematic  study,  close- 
ly akin  to  that  of  the  severer  sciences. 
It  has  a  sequence  and  logic  of  its  own, 
and  excellence  in  it  is  unattainable 
without  good  sense  and  strong  intellect. 
It  involves  great  moral  and  pathetic 
sensibility,  and  a  ready  sympathy 
with  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  man- 
kind. And  finally,  the  highest  branch 
of  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but 
those  who  are  lifted  up  by  strong  feel- 
ings of  reverence  and  devotion.  Han- 
del was  a  man  of.  sincere  piety,  who 
avowed  it  to  be  the  object  of  his  com- 
positions not  merely  to  please  men, 
but  "  to  make  them  better." 

"  The  character  of  Handel,"  says  Mr 
Hogarth,  in  his  excellent  Musical  His- 
tory, "  in  all  its  great  features,  was  ex- 
alted and  amiable.  Throughout  his  life 
he  had  a  deep  sense  of  religion.  He 
used  to  express  the  great  delight  he  felt 
in  setting  to  music  the  most  sublime 
passages  of  Holy  Writ;  and  the  habi- 
tual study  of  the  Scriptures  had  con- 
stant influence  on  his  sentiments  and 
conduct.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  his  life,  he  regularly  attended 
divine  service  in  his  parish  church  of  St 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  where  his 
looks  and  gestures  indicated  the  fervour 
of  his  devotion.  In  his  life  he  was  pure 
and  blameless."— (Vol.  i.  209.) 

"  Haydn,"  in  like  manner,  (we  quote 
from  the  same  biographer,)  "  was  a 
stranger  to  every  evil  and  malignant 
passion ;  and,  indeed,  was  not  much  un- 
der the  influence  of  passion  of  any  sort. 
But  his  disposition  was  cheerful  and 
gentle,  and  his  heart  was  brimful  of 
kindly  affections.  He  was  friendly  and 
benevolent,  open  and  candid  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  sentiments,  always  ready 
to  acknowledge  and  aid  the  claims  of 
talent  in  his  own  art,  and,  in  all  his, 
actions,  distinguished  by  the  most  spot- 
less integrity.  Such  is  the  account  of 
him  given  by  all  those  who  knew  him 
best;  and  they  add,  as  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  his  character,  that 
strong  and  deeply-rooted  sense  of  reli- 
gion, which  is  the  only  solid  foundation 
of  moral  excellence.  Haydn's  piety 
was  not  a  mere  feeling,  capable,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  worldly  men,  of 
being  excited  for  the  moment  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  dying  away  when  the 
external  influence  is  removed;  it  was 
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an  active  principle,  which  guided  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  conduct.  His 
sacred  music  was  exalted  by  the  exis- 
tence, in  his  mind,  of  those  devout  sen- 
timents which  it  is  the  object  of  sacred 
music  to  express.  <  When  I  was  en- 
gaged in  composing  The  Creation,'  he 
used  to  say,  '  I  felt  myself  so  penetrated 
with  religious  feeling,  that  before  I  sat 
down  to  write,  I  earnestly  prayed  to 
God  that  he  would  enable  me  to  praise 
him  worthily.'  "—(Vol.  i.  304.) 

Similar  feelings  of  strong  piety,  as 
well  as  of  generous  benevolence,  ani- 
mated and  inspired  the  great  and 
amiable  man  whose  character  is  more 
immediately  the  subject  of  this  article. 
It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  think 
of  an  oratorio  or  requiem  written  by 
a  scoffer  or  a  sceptic. 

With  such  exalted  requisites,  so  in- 
tense a  power,  and  so  extensive  a 
range  of  influence,  it  is  strange  that 
the  composer  should  not  have  taken 
the  rank  and  relative  dignity  to  which 
he  seems  entitled  in  the  province  of 
the  arts.  But  honour  and  fame  are 
chiefly  dispensed  by  poets  and  literary 
men  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  musician 
is  treated  by  men  of  letters  as  an  alien 
from  their  own  lineage.  Music  may 
be  praised  in  vague  and  evasive  terms ; 
but  the  individual  composer  is  not 
deemed  deserving  of  mention.  All 
the  great  masters  of  the  pencil  have 
been  cordially  commended  in  immor- 
tal verse  ;  but  of  the  great  composers' 
names  scarce  a  notice  is  to  be  found. 


Mozart.  [Nov. 

It  is   not  wonderful  that  the   poet 
should  prize  above  all  others  his  own 
form  of  art.     Poetry,  as  the  mouth- 
piece of   practical  wisdom,    as   the 
clearest  interpreter  of  all  instruction, 
must  ever  hold  an  undisputed  pre- 
eminence.    Painting,  too,  as  nearest 
akin  to  poetry  in  the  objects  it  pre- 
sents and  the  effects  it  produces,  may 
be  allowed  at  least  to  contest  the 
palm  for  the  second  rank.    But  that 
music  in  the  person  of  her  most  inspir- 
ed sons,  should  have  been  sternly  ex- 
cluded from  a  participation  in  the  hon- 
ours awarded  to  her  sister  arts,  seems 
an  injustice  which  can  be  defended  on 
no  pleadable  grounds.     The  explana- 
tion of  it  seems  to  be,  that  most  of 
our  great  poets — and  this  has   cer- 
tainly been  the  case  in  England — have 
had  no  love  or  knowledge,  and  no 
true  appreciation,  of  high  musical  com- 
position.   Milton  alone  seems  to  have 
been  an  exception ;  and,  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  if  he  had  lived  in  the  same 
age  with  Handel,  he  would  have  given 
utterance  to  his  admiration  in  strains 
worthy  of  them  both.    The  rest  of 
our  vates  sacri,  on  whom  immortality 
is  proverbially  said  to  depend,  seem, 
generally  speaking,  to  have  been  ig- 
norance  itself   in    this    department. 
Several  of  them,  indeed,  have  written 
odes  for  St  Cecilia's  day,  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  they  had  a  taste  for 
more  than  rhythm.     Pope  had  the 
tact  to  call  Handel  a  giant,  and  speaks 
cleverly  of  his  "  hundred  hands"  as 
sure  to  be  fatal  to  the  reign  of  Dulness. 


"  Strong  in  new  arms,  lo  !  giant  Handel  stands, 
Like  bold  Briareus,  with  his  hundred  hands, 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  soul  he  comes, 
And  Jove's  own  thunders  follow  Mars's  drums. 
Arrest  him,  goddess  !  or  you  sleep  no  more/' 


But  no  reference  is  made  to  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  his  compositions. 
The  loudness  is  all  that  seems  to  be 
praised,  and  we  suspect,  that  in  pri- 
vate Pope  was  inclined  to  laugh  with 
Swift  in  his  disparaging  comparison 
betweenTweedledum  andTweedledee. 
Wordsworth  has  written  on  the 
"  Power  of  Sound ; "  but  the  small 
part  of  it  that  touches  on  the  musical 
art,  does  not  impress  us  with  the  idea 
of  his  knowing  or  caring  much  about 
it,  though  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
he  has  the  sense  and  philosophy  to 
sacrifice  a  cock  to  Esculapius,  and  to 


bow  down  to  what  others  worship, 
even  where  he  does  not  himself  feel 
the  influence  of  a  warm  devotion. 
Collins  and  Moore,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others  whom  we  have  overlooked, 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  this  con- 
demnation; but  they  have  not  been 
led  to  speak  of  individual  musicians, 
or  have  not  had  courage  to  leave  the 
beaten  track. 

Thus  neglected  by  those  who  would 
have  been  its  most  faithful  depositaries 
and  most  effective  champions,  the  fame 
of  the  musical  composer  has  been  left 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  few  sound 
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;md  enlightened  judges  who  thoroughly 
<:omprehend  him,  to  the  humble  but 
honest  admiration  of  professional  per- 
formers, to  the  practice  and  imitation 
of  effeminate  amateurs,  to  the  cant 
of  criticism  of  the  worthies  on  the  free 
?ist,  and  to  the  instinctive  applause  of 
?;he  popular  voice.  Even  with  these 
:  nimbler  hands  to  build  up  his  monu- 
•nent,  the  great  master  of  music  has  a 
'•perpetual  possession  within  the  hearts 
of  men,  that  the  poet  and  the  painter 
:oiay  well  envy.  Every  chord  in  the  hu- 
man frame  that  answers  to  his  strains, 
3very  tear  that  rises  at  the  bidding  of 
his  cadences,  every  sob  that  struggles 
for  an  outlet  at  his  touches  of  despair- 
ing tenderness,  or  at  the  thunders  of 
his  massive  harmony,  is  a  tribute  to 
his  power  and  his  memory,  enough  to 
console  his  spirit  if  it  can  still  be  con- 
scious of  them,  or  to  have  rewarded 
his  living  labours  in  their  progress  by 
a  bright  anticipation  of  their  effects. 
If  nobles,  and  even  nations,  do  not 
contend  for  the  possession  of  his  works, 
or  offer  a  ransom  for  their  purchase, 
such  as  is  daily  given  for  the  master- 
pieces of  the  painter's  power ;  it  is 
the  pride  of  his  genius  that  his  com- 
positions cannot  be  appropriated  or 
possessed.  An  oratorio  of  Handel,  or 
an  opera  of  Mozart,  cannot  become 
property  like  a  picture  of  Baphael  or 
Guido.  They  belong  to  mankind  at 
large,  open  to  all,  and  enjoyable  by 
all  who  have  the  faculty  to  perceive, 
and  delight  in,  their  beauties  ;  and  in 
every  theatre  and  public  place,  in 
every  church  and  in  every  chamber 
throughout  Christendom,  a  portion  of 
their  divine  and  various  influence, 
suited  to  the  scene  and  occasion,  is 
always  within  reach,  to  make  men 
gentler  and  better,  happier  and  holier, 
than  they  would  otherwise  be  without 
such  manifestations  of  their  Maker's 
wondrous  gifts. 

Nowhere  can  the  views  we  have 
above  suggested  be  better  illustrated, 
than  in  the  fate  and  character  of  the 
singular  man  who,  if  not  the  first,  was 
yet  only  second  to  one  other,  among 
those  on  whom  music  has  shed  her 
fullest  inspiration. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow 
minutely  the  events  of  Mozart's  life. 
They  are  generally  well  known ;  and 
to  those  who  wish  to  have  a  clear, 
complete,  and  judicious  view  of  them, 
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we  can  safely  recommend  the  book 
noticed  at  the  outset  of  this  article. 

Mozart  was  born  at  Salzburg  in 
1756,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1791,  in 
his  thirty-sixth  year.  But  into  that 
short  space  were  compressed  as  many 
proofs  and  compositions  of  genius,  as 
much  joy  and  sorrow,  as  much  tri- 
umph and  humiliation,  as  would  have 
crowded  a  much  longer  lifetime.  His 
early  indications  of  genius  are  well 
known,  and  were  indeed  wonderful, 
even  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
great  composers — for  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  Beethoven,  all  gave  proofs  of  their 
musical  powers  in  boyhood — though 
none  of  them  as  children  showed  that 
full  maturity  of  mind  which  distin- 
guished Mozart,  and  which  only  a  few 
of  those  who  witnessed  it  could  fully 
appreciate.  Mozart's  organization 
was  obviously  of  the  finest  and  ten- 
derest  texture ;  but  he  had  also  many 
advantages  in  his  nurture,  and,  among 
others,  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a 
happy  home,  where  harmony  reigned 
in  the  hearts,  as  well  as  upon  the  lips 
and  fingers  of  the  inmates.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  sense  and  education,  a* 
well  as  of  musical  talent,  and  in  all 
respects  did  his  duty  to  his  son 
throughout  life,  amidst  many  difficul- 
ties and  disappointments,  resulting 
partly  from  his  own  dependent  situa- 
tion at  Salzburg,  and  partly  from  an 
over-estimate  of  the  worldly  pros- 
perity which  his  son's  genius  should 
have  commanded.  His  mother  seems 
also  to  have  been  an  excellent  person  ; 
and  from  the  remarkable  letters  which 
Mozart  wrote  from  Paris  to  prepare 
his  father  for  her  death,  after  the 
event  had  happened,  she  appears  to 
have  been  the  object  of  the  tender- 
est  affection  to  her  family,  Mozart 
uniformly  discharged  towards  his  pa- 
rents all  the  offices  of  pious  devotion ; 
and  he  was  always  affectionately  at- 
tached to  his  sister,  who  was  a  few 
years  older  than  himself,  and  whose 
early  and  distinguished  skill  as  a  per- 
former must  have  been  useful  in 
assisting  her  brother's  tastes.  In  1829 
the  Novello  family  saw  this  lady  at 
Salzburg,  a  widow  and  in  narrow  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  We  found  Madame  Sonnenbergv 
lodged  in  a  small  but  clean  room,  bed- 
ridden and  quite  blind.  Hers  is  a  com- 
plete decay  of  nature ;  suffering  no  pain, 
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she  lies  like  one  awaiting  the  stroke  of 
death,  and  will  probably  expire  in  her 
sleep.  .  .  .  Her  voice  was  scarcely 
above  a  whisper,  so  that  I  was  forced 
to  lean  my  face  close  to  hers  to  catch 
the  sound.  In  the  sitting-room  still  re- 
mained the  old  clavichord,  on  which  the 
"brother  and  sister  had  frequently  play- 
ed duets  together  ;  and  on  its  desk  were 
some  pieces  of  his  composition,  which 
were  the  last  things  his  sister  had  play- 
ed over  previous  to  her  illness." 

With  becoming  delicacy,  the  fruits 
of  an  English  subscription  were  pre- 
sented to  her  on  her  name-day,  as  a  re- 
membrance from  some  friends  of  her 
brother. 

The  bane  of  Mozart's  fortunes  was 
the  patronage  on  which  he  was  de- 
pendent. His  father  had  got  into  the 
trammels  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg— a  sordid,  arrogant,  and  igno- 
rant man,  who  saw  Mozart's  value  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  though  he  could 
not  himself  estimate  it,  and  would 
neither  pay  him  nor  part  with  him. 
When  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  al- 
ready a  great  composer  and  an  effi- 
cient performer,  Mozart  was  in  the 
receipt,  from  this  princely  prelate,  for 
the  liberal  use  of  his  musical  talents, 
of  a  salary  equal  in  amount  to  about 
£1,  Is.  English,  per  annum. 

"  Among  a  multitude  of  compositions 
that  he  wrote  for  the  archbishop's  con- 
certs, in  1775,  are  five  concertos  for  the 
violin,  which  he  probably  performed 
himself.  His  gentle  disposition  made  him 
easily  comply  with  any  proposal  to  aug- 
ment pleasure,  however  out  of  his  usual 
course.  During  the  following  year, 
1776,  he  seems  to  have  made  his  last 
great  effort  to  awaken  the  archbishop 
to  some  sense  of  his  desert,  and  a  due 
generosity  of  acknowledgment,  by  pro- 
ducing masses,  litanies,  serenades,  diver- 
timentos for  instruments,  clavier  con- 
certos, &c.,  too  numerous  for  detail. 
But  in  vain ;  and  what  aggravated  the 
injury  of  this  monstrous  appropriation 
of  laboxir  was,  that  the  father,  whose 
household  economy  was  now  somewhat 
pinched,  on  applying  for  permission  to 
remedy  these  circumstances  by  a  tour, 
was  .refused.  From  that  hour  Wolf- 
gang threw  by  his  pen  in  disgust — at 
least  as  far  as  it  concerned  voluntary 
labour." 

It  was  now  resolved  that  Mozart 
should  leave  Salzburg  with  his  mother, 


and  try  his  fortune  in  the  world.  He 
was  every  where  admired;  but  the 
wonder  of  his  childhood  had  passed, 
away,  and  empty  praise  was  all  that 
he  could,  for  the  most  part,  earn... 
After  lingering,  in  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred,  at  several  of  the  German 
courts,  his  destination  was  at  last  fixed 
for  Paris.  His  chance  of  success  as  a 
courtier  was  probably  diminished  by  the 
blunt  though  kindly  frankness  of  his 
opinions,  and  by  his  in  ability  to  stoop  to 
unworthymeans  of  rising.  He  had  also 
many  rivals  to  encounter,  particularly 
those  of  the  more  slender  school  of 
Italian  melody  ;  and  few  of  the  pub- 
lic had  knowledge  or  independence 
enough  to  forsake  the  inferior  favour- 
ites that  were  in  vogue. 

In  approaching  Paris,  Mozart  be- 
came alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  his 
being  there  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
drudgery  of  tuition  for  his  support. 
"  I  am  a  composer,"  he  said,  "  and 
the  son  of  a  kapell-meister,  and  I 
cannot  consent  to  bury  in  teaching 
the  talent  for  composition  which  God 
has  so  richly  bestowed  upon  me." 
His  father,  more  experienced  in  the- 
world,  and  more  prudential  in  his 
ideas,  endeavoured  to  modify  his 
alarm,  and  urge  him  to  perseverance 
in  any  honourable  course  of  employ- 
ment. The  father's  letter  at  this  time 
to  his  son,  to  apprize  him  of  the  true 
position  of  the  family,  and  preserver 
hmi  against  the  dangers  in  his  path, 
is  honourable  to  both,  and  worthy 
of  perusal. 

"  This  being  in  all  probability  the 
last  letter  that  you  will  receive  from 
me  at  Mannheim,  I  address  it  to  you 
alone.  How  deeply  the  wider  separa- 
tion which  is  about  to  take  place  be- 
tween us  affects  me,  you  may  partly- 
cone  eive,  though  not  feel  it  in  the  same 
degree  with  which  it  oppresses  my 
heart.  If  you  reflect  seriously  on  what 
I  have  undergone  with  you  two  child- 
ren in  your  tender  years,  you  will  not 
accuse  me  of  timidity,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, do  me  the  justice  to  own  that  I 
am,  and  ever  have  been,  a  man  with  the. 
heart  to  venture  every  thing,  though' 
indeed  I  always  employed  the  greatest- 
circumspection  and  precaution.  Against 
accidents  it  is  impossible  to  provide,  for 
God  only  sees  into  futurity.  Up  to  this 
time  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  been, 
either  successful  or  unsuccessful  j  but,. 
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God  be  thanked,  we  have  steered  be- 
tween the  two.     Every  thing  has  been 
attempted  for  your  success,  and  through 
ycu  for  our  oXvn.      We  have  at  least 
ecdeavoured  to  settle  you  in  some  ap- 
pointment on  a  secure  footing ;  though 
fate  has  hitherto  decreed  that  we  should 
fail  in  our  object.     This   last  step  of 
otrs,   however,   makes   my  spirit  sink 
within  me.     You  may  see  as  clearly  as 
ib.3  sun  at  noonday,  that,  through  it,  the 
fueure  condition  of  your  aged  parents, 
and  of  your  affectionately  attached  sister, 
entirely  depends  upon  you.     From  the 
time  of  your  birth,  and  indeed  earlier, 
evor  since  my  marriage,  I  have  found 
it  ;i  hard  task  to  support  a  wife,  and, 
by  degrees,  a  family  of  seven  children, 
twj  relatives  by  marriage,  and  the  mo- 
thc  r,  on  a  certain  income  of  twenty-five 
flo;ins  a  month  ;  out  of  this  to  pay  for 
maintenance  and  the  expenses  of  child- 
bed, deaths,  and  sicknesses ;  which  ex- 
penses, when  you  reflect  upon  them,  will 
convince  you  that  I  not  only  never  de- 
voted a   kreutzer  to  my  own  private 
pleasure,  but  that  I  could  never,  in  spite 
of  all  my  contrivances  and  care,  have 
managed  to  live  free  from  debt  without 
the  especial  favour  of  God;   and  yet  I 
never  was  in  debt  till  now.     I  devoted 
all  my  time  to  you  two,  in  the  hope  and 
indeed  reliance  upon  your  care  in  re- 
turn; that  you  would  procure  for  me 
a  peaceful  old  age,  in  which  I  might 
render  account  to  God  for  the  educa- 
tion of  my  children,  and,  without  any 
other  concern  than  the  salvation  of  my 
soul,  quietly  await   death.      But  Pro- 
vidence has  so  ordered,  that  I  must  now 
afresh  commence  the  ungrateful  task  of 
lesson-giving,  and  in  a  place,  too,  where 
this  dreary  labour  is  so  ill  paid,  that  it 
will  not  support  one  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other ;  and  yet  it  is  to 
be   thought   a  matter   of  rejoicing  if, 
aft*  r  talking  oneself  into  a  consumption, 
something  or  other  is  got  by  it. 

"  I  am  far,  my  dear  Wolfgang,  from 
having  the  least  mistrust  in  you — on  the 
contrary,  on  your  filial  love  I  place  all 
comidence  and  every  hope.  Every 
thing  now  depends  upon  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  exercise  of  that 
sound  understanding  which  you  cer- 
tain ly  possess,  if  you  will  listen  to  it ; 
the  former  are  uncontrollable — but  that 
you  will  always  take  counsel  of  your 
understanding  I  hope  and  pray.  .  .  . 
"  You  are  now  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two  years  of  age ;  here  is  none 
of  that  seriousness  of  years  which  may 


dissuade  a  youth,  let  his  condition  be 
what  it  may — an  adventurer,  a  liber- 
tine, a  deceiver — be  he  old  or  young, 
from  courting  your  acquaintance,  and 
drawing  you  into  his  society  and  his 
plans.  One  may  fall  into  this  danger 
unawares,  and  then  not  know  how  to 
recede.  Of  the  other  sex  I  can  hardly 
speak  to  you,  for  there  the  greatest  re- 
serve and  prudence  are  necessary,  Na- 
ture herself  being  our  enemy ;  but  who- 
ever does  not  employ  all  his  prudence 
and  reserve  in  his  intercourse,  will  with 
difficulty  extricate  himself  from  the 
labyrinth — a  misfortune  that  usually 
ends  in  death.  How  blindly,  through 
inconsiderate  jests,  flattery,  and  play, 
one  may  fall  into  errors  at  which  the 
returning  reason  is  ashamed,  you  may 
perhaps  have  already  a  little  experi- 
enced, and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  re- 
proach you.  I  am  persuaded  that  you 
do  not  only  consider  me  as  your  father, 
but  as  your  truest  and  most  faithful 
friend,  and  that  you  know  and  see  that 
our  happiness  or  unhappiness — nay, 
more,  my  long  lifo  or  speedy  death  is, 
under  God,  so  to  speak,  in  your  hands. 
If  I  know  you  aright,  I  have  nothing  but 
pleasure  to  expect  in  you,  which 
thought  must  console  me  in  your  ab- 
sence for  the  paternal  pleasure  of  see- 
ing, hearing,  and  embracing  you.  Lead 
the  life  of  a  good  Catholic  Christian ; 
love  and  fear  God ;  pray  to  him  with 
devotion  and  sincerity,  and  let  your 
conduct  be  such, that  should  I  never 
see  you  more,  the  hour  of  my  death 
may  be  free  from  apprehension.  From 
my  heart  I  bless  you." 

His  reception  at  Paris  was  compa- 
ratively cold.  The  Parisians  were 
scarcely  done  with  the  "  faction  fight n 
in  which  the  rivalry  of  Gluck  and 
Piccini  had  involved  them  ;  but  none 
of  the  partisans  were  inclined  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  the  new-comer. 
His  only  great  admirer,  and  his  best 
friend,  seems  to  have  been  his  acute 
and  accomplished  countryman  Grimm, 
who  prophesied  that  monarchs  would 
dispute  for  the  possession  of  Mozart. 
The  prediction  was  fulfilled,  but  not 
in  sufficient  time  to  benefit  the  unhappy 
subject  of  their  competition. 

"  Baron  Grimm  and  myself  often 
vent  our  indignation  at  the  state  of 
music  here,  that  is  to  say,  between  our- 
selves ;  but  in  public  it  is  always  '  bravo  ! 
bravissimo  ! '  and  clapping  till  the  fin- 
gers burn.  What  most  displeases  me 
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is,  that  the  French  gentlemen  have  only 
so  far  improved  their  taste  as  to  be  able 
to  endure  good  things  ;  but  as  for  any 
perception  that  their  music  is  bad — 
Heaven  help  them ! — and  the  singing — 
eime  !  " 

Again  he  writes — 

<e  You  advise  me  to  visit  a  great  deal, 
in  order  to  make  new  acquaintances,  or 
to  revive  the  old  ones.  That  is,  how- 
ever, impossible.  The  distance  is  too 
great,  and  the  ways  too  miry  to  go  on 
ibot ;  the  muddy  state  of  Paris  being 
indescribable ;  and  to  take  a  coach,  one 
may  soon  drive  away  four  or  five  livres, 
and  all  in  vain,  for  the  people  merely 
pay  you  compliments,  and  then  it  is 
over.  They  ask  me  to  come  on  this  or 
that  day — I  play,  and  then  they  say, 
f  O  c'est  un  prodige,  c'est  inconcevable, 
c'est  etonnant ; '  and  then  t  a  DieuS  " 

"  All  this,  however,"  Mr  Holmes 
observes,  "  might  have  been  endured, 
so  far  as  mere  superciliousness  and  hau- 
teur to  the  professional  musician  were 
involved,  if  these  people  had  possessed 
any  real  feeling  or  love  for  music ;  but 
it  was  their  total  want  of  all  taste,  their 
utter  viciousness,  that  rendered  them 
hateful  to  Mozart.  He  was  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  his  family,  but 
longed  to  escape  from  the  artificial  and 
heartless  Parisians. 

< '  If  I  were  in  a  place,"  he  writes, "  where 
people  had  ears  to  hear,  hearts  to  feel, 
and  some  small  degree  of  perception  and 
taste,  I  should  laugh  heartily  over  all  these 
things — but  really,  as  it  regards  music, 
I  am  living  among  mere  brute  beasts. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  It  is  the 
-same  in  all  their  passions,  and,  indeed, 
in  every  transaction  of  life  ;  no  place  in 
the  world  is  Kke  Paris.  Do  not  think  that 
I  exaggerate  when  I  speak  thus  of  the 
state  of  music  here — ask  any  one  except 
a  native  Frenchman,  and  if  he  be  fit  to 
answer  the  question,  he  will  tell  you  the 
same.  I  must  endure  out  of  love  to  you 
—but  I  shall  thank  God  Almighty  if  I 
leave  this  place  with  my  healthful  na- 
tural taste.  It  is  my  constant  prayer 
that  I  may  be  enabled  to  establish  my- 
self, that  I  may  do  honour  to  the  Ger- 
man nation,  and  make  fame  and  money, 
and  so  be  the  means  of  helping  you  out 
of  your  present  narrow  circumstances, 
and  of  our  all  living  together  once  more, 
cheerfully  and  happily." 

Take  the  following  vivid  sketch  of 
his  task  in  teaching  composition  to  a 
young  lady  : — 


Mozart.  [Nov. 

"  Among  these  pupils  one  is  daughter 
of  the  Due  de  Guines,  with  whom  I  am 
in  high  favour,  and  I  give  her  two  hours' 
instruction  in  composition  daily,  for 
which  I  am  very  liberally  paid.  He 
plays  the  flute  incomparably,  and  she 
magnificently  on  the  harp.  She  pos- 
sesses much  talent  and  cleverness,  and, 
in  particular,  a  very  remarkable  memory, 
which  enables  her  to  play  all  her  pieces, 
of  which  there  are  at  least  two  hun- 
dred, without  book.  She  is  doubtful 
whether  she  has  genius  for  composition 
— particularly  with  respect  to  thoughts 
or  ideas ;  her  father  (who,  between  our- 
selves, is  a  little  too  much  in  love  with 
her)  affirms  that  she  certainly  has  ideas, 
and  that  nothing  but  modesty  and  a 
want  of  confidence  in  herself  prevent 
their  appearing.  We  shall  now  see.  If 
she  really  have  no  ideas,  and  I  must  say 
I  have  as  yet  seen  no  indication  of  them, 
it  will  be  all  in  vain,  for  God  knows  I 
can  give  her  none.  It  is  not  her  father's 
intention  to  make  any  very  great  com- 
poser of  her.  f  I  do  not  wish  her,'  he 
says,  '  to  write  any  operas,  airs,  concer- 
tos, or  symphonies,  but  merely  grand 
sonatas  for  her  instrument,  as  I  do  for 
mine.' 

"  I  gave  her  the  fourth  lesson  to-day, 
and,  as  far  as  the  rules  of  composition 
go,  am  tolerably  satisfied  with  her  ;  she 
put  the  bass  to  the  first  minuet  which  I 
placed  before  her,  very  correctly.  We 
now  commenced  writing  in  three  parts. 
She  tried  it,  and  fatigued  herself  in 
attempts,  but  it  was  impossible  to  help 
her ;  nor  can  we  move  on  a  step  further, 
for  it  is  too  early,  and  in  science  one 
must  advance  by  the  proper  gradations. 
If  she  had  genius — but  alas !  there  is 
none — she  has  no  thoughts — nothing 
comes.  I  have  tried  her  in  every  ima- 
ginable way  ;  among  others  it  occurred 
to  me  to  place  a  very  simple  minuet 
before  her,  to  see  whether  she  could 
make  a  variation  upon  it.  That  was  all 
to  no  purpose.  Now,  thought  I,  she 
does  not  know  how  to  begin  ;  so  I  varied 
the  first  bar  for  her,  and  told  her  to 
continue  the  variation  pursuing  that 
idea;  and  at  length  she  got  through 
tolerably  well.  I  next  requested  her  to 
begin  something  herself — the  first  part 
only — a  melody  ;  but  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  cogitation  nothing  came.  I 
then  wrote  four  bars  of  a  minuet,  and 
said,  '  What  a  stupid  fellow  I  am !  I 
have  begun  a  minuet,  and  cannot  finish 
the  first  part  of  it.  Have  the  goodness 
to  do  it  for  me.'  She  distrusted  her 
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ability,  but  at  last,  with  much  labour, 
something  came  to  light.  I  rejoiced 
that  we  got  something  at  last.  She  had 
n^w  to  complete  the  entire  minuet,  that 
if  to  say,  the  melody  only.  On  going 
a  >vay,  I  recommended  her  to  alter  my 
four  bars  for  something  ot  her  own  ;  to 
nake  another  beginning  even  if  she 
retained  the  same  harmony,  and  only 
altered  the  melody.  I  shall  see  to-mor- 
row how  she  has  succeeded." 

In  the  midst  of  this  irksome  labour, 
Mozart's  beloved  mother  expired  at 
Paris  in  the  summer  of  1778,  after  a 
fortnight's  illness.  He  then  wrote  to 
his  father  that  she  was  "  very  ill,"  and 
to  a  family  friend  at  Salzburg,  desiring 
him  to  prepare  his  father  and  sister 
for  the  truth.  The  whole  correspond- 
ence at  this  time  is  interesting.  The 
letter  to  the  Abbe  Bullinger  is  in  these 
words : — 

"  Sympathize  with  me  on  this  the  most 
wretched  and  melancholy  day  of  my 
life.  I  write  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  inform  you  that  my  mother — my 
dearest  mother — is  no  more  !  God  has 
called  her  to  himself.  I  saw  clearly 
that  nothing  could  save  her,  and  resign- 
€  1  myself  entirely  to  the  will  of  God  ; 
he  gave,  and  he  can  take  away.  Pic- 
ture to  yourself  the  state  of  alarm,  care, 
and  anxiety  in  which  I  have  been  kept 
for  the  last  fortnight.  She  died  with- 
out being  conscious  of  any  thing — her 
life  went  out  like  a  taper.  Three  days 
a  jo  she  confessed,  received  the  sacra - 
nient  and  extreme  unction;  but  since 
that  time  she  has  been  constantly  deli- 
r'ous  and  rambling,  until  this  afternoon 
a:;  twenty-one  minutes  after  five,  when 
s;ie  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and 
immediately  lost  all  perception  and  feel- 
ing. I  pressed  her  hand  and  spoke  to 
her  ;  but  she  neither  saw  me,  heard  me, 
nor  seemed  in  the  least  sensible ;  and  in 
this  state  she  lay  for  five  hours,  namely, 
till  twenty-one  minutes  past  ten,  when 
s  le  departed,  no  one  being  present  but 
myself,  M.  Haine,  a  good  friend  of  ours 
•v  horn  my  father  knows,  and  the  nurse. 

"  I  cannot  at  present  write  you  the 
v  hole  particulars  of  the  illness ;  but  my 
I  elief  is,  that  she  was  to  die — that  it 
v  as  the  will  of  God.  Let  me  now  beg 
tiie  friendly  service  of  you,  to  prepare 
ray  poor  father  by  gentle  degrees  for 
t  le  melancholy  tidings.  I  wrote  to  him 
by  the  same  post,  but  told  him  no  more 
t  lan  that  she  was  very  ill ;  and  I  now 
a  wait  his  answer,  by  which  I  shall  be 
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guided.  May  God  support  and  streng- 
then him !  Oh,  my  friend  !  through 
the  especial  grace  of  God  I  have  been 
enabled  to  endure  the  whole  with  for- 
titude and  resignation,  and  have  long 
since  been  consoled  under  this  great 
loss.  In  her  extremity  I  prayed  for 
two  things  :  a  blessed  dying  hour  for  my 
mother,  and  courage  and  strength  for 
myself;  and  the  gracious  God  heard  my 
prayer,  and  richly  bestowed  those  bless- 
ings upon  me.  Pray,  therefore,  dear 
friend,  support  my  father.  Say  what 
you  can  to  him,  in  order  that  when  he 
knows  the  worst,  he  may  not  feel  it  too 
bitterly.  I  commend  my  sister  also  to 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Call 
on  both  of  them  soon,  but  say  no  word 
of  the  death — only  prepare  them.  You 
can  do  and  say  what  you  will ;  but  let 
me  be  so  far  at  ease  as  to  have  no  new- 
misfortune  to  expect.  Comfort  my 
dear  father  and  my  dear  sister,  and  pray 
send  me  a  speedy  answer." 

The  letter  to  his  father  is  curiously 
circumstantial ;  but  if  on  such  occa- 
sions it  is  allowable  to  deceive  at  all, 
it  is  allowable  to  make  the  deception 
complete. 

"  The  cause  of  my  having  left  your 
letter  of  the  llth  of  June  so  long  un- 
answered is,  that  I  have  very  unpleasant 
and  melancholy  intelligence  to  commu- 
nicate. My  dear  mother  is  very  ill. 
At  the  beginning  of  her  illness  she  was, 
as  usual,  bled,  and  this  seemed  to  re- 
lieve and  do  her  good ;  but  in  a  few 
days  she  began  to  complain  of  sudden 
chills  and  heats,  which  were  accom- 
panied by  headach  and  diarrhoea.  We 
began  now  to  use  the  remedy  that  we 
employ  at  home — the  antispasmodic 
powder.  We  wished  that  we  had 
brought  the  black,  but  had  it  not,  and 
could  not  get  it  here,  where  even  its 
name,  pulvis  epilepticus,  is  unknown. 
But  as  she  got  worse  continually,  spoke 
with  difficulty,  and  so  far  lost  her  hear- 
ing, that  it  was  necessary  to  call  out  in. 
speaking  to  her,  Baron  Grimm  sent  us 
his  physician.  She  is  still  very  weak, 
and  is  also  feverish  and  delirious. 
They  want  to  give  me  hope ;  but  I  have 
not  much.  I  have  been  long  already — 
for  days  and  nights  together — between 
hope  and  fear ;  but  I  have  now  entirely 
resigned  myself  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
I  hope  that  you  and  my  dear  sister  will 
do  the  like.  What  are  the  means  then 
to  give  us  calm  and  peace,  in  a  degree, 
if  not  absolutely  ?  I  am  resigned,  let 
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the  end  be  what  it  may,  because  I  know 
that  God,  who,  however  mysteriously 
lie  may  proceed  to  human  eyes,  ordains 
every  thing  for  the  best,  so  wills  it  ;  and 
1  am  not  easily  persuaded  out  of  the 
belief,  that  neither  physician  nor  any 
other  man,  neither  misfortune  nor  acci- 
dent, can  either  take  or  give  life,  but 
God  alone,  though  these  are  the  means 
which  he  mostly  employs  ;  but  even 
these  not  always.  We  see  people  con- 
stantly sinking  and  dying  around  us; 
but  I  do  not  say,  on  that  account,  that 
my  mother  must  and  will  die,  or  that  we 
have  lost  all  hope.  She  may  recover,  if 
it  be  the  will  of  God.  I,  however,  find 
consolation  in  these  reflections,  after 
praying  to  God  as  earnestly  as  I  am 
able  for  my  dear  mother's  health  and 
life;  they  strengthen,  encourage,  and 
console  me,  and  you  must  needs  think  I 
require  them.  Let  us  now  change  the 
subject,  and  quit  these  melancholy 
thoughts.  Let  us  hope,  if  not  much,  and 
put  our  trust  in  God,  consoling  ourselves 
with  the  reflection,  that  every  thing  is 
well  ordered  which  the  Almighty  orders, 
and  that  he  best  knows  what  is  essen- 
tial to  our  temporal  happiness  and  our 
eternal  salvation." 

The  elder  Mozart  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  without  knowing  of  her  illness, 
begun  a  letter  to  his  wife,  designed  to 
reach  her  on  her  name-day  ;  but, 
before  its  conclusion,  he  had  received 
Iris  son's  letter,  and  seen  the  Abbe, 
and  had  thus  learned  not  only  her 
danger  but  its  result. 

11  M.  Bullinger  found  us,  as  every-  one 
else  did,  in  deep  affliction  ;  I  handed 
him  your  letter  without  saying  a  word; 
he  dissembled  very  well  ;  and  having 
read  it,  enquired  what  I  thought  about 
it.  I  said,  that  I  firmly  believed  my 
dear  wife  was  no  more.  He  almost 
feared  the  same  thing,  he  told  me—  and 
then,  like  a  true  friend,  entered  upon 
consolatory  topics,  and  said  to  me  every 
thing  that  I  had  before  said  to  myself. 
We  finished  our  conversation,  and  our 
friends  gradually  left  us  with  much  con- 
cern. M.  Bullinger,  however,  remained 
behind,  and  when  we  were  alone,  asked 
me  whether  I  believed  that  there  was 
any  ground  for  hope  after  such  a  de- 
scription of  the  illness  as  had  been 
given.  I  replied,  that  I  not  merely 
believed  her  dead  by  this  time  —  but 
that  she  was  already  so  on  the  very  day 
that  the  letter  was  written  ;  that  I  had 


resigned  myself  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
must  remember  that  I  have  two  chil- 
dren, who  I  hoped  would  love  me,  as  I 
lived  solely  and  entirely  for  them  ;  in- 
deed, that  I  felt  so  certain,  as  to  have 
taken  some  pains  to  write  to,  and  re- 
mind you  of  the  consequences,  &e. 
Upon  this  he  said,  '  Yes,  she  is  dead,' 
and  in  that  instant  the  scales  fell  from 
my  eyes;  for  the  suddenness  of  the 
accident  had  prevented  my  perceiving, 
what  I  else  should  have  suspected,  as 
soon  as  I  had  read  your  letter  —  namely, 
how  probable  it  was  that  you  had  pri- 
vately communicated  the  real  truth  to 
M.  Bullinger.  In  fact,  your  letter  stu- 
pified  me  —  it  at  first  was  such  a  blow  as 
to  render  me  incapable  of  reflection.  I 
have  now  no  more  to  say.  Do  not  be 
anxious  on  my  account;  I  shall  bear  my 
sorrow  like  a  man.  Remember  what  a 
tenderly  loving  mother  you  have  had  — 
now  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  all 
her  care  —  as  in  your  mature  years, 
after  my  death,  you  will  mine,  with  a 
constantly  increasing  affection.  If  you 
love  me,  as  I  doubt  not  but  you  do, 
take  care  of  your  health  —  on  your  life 
hangs  mine,  and  the  future  support  of 
your  affectionate  sister.  How  incom- 
prehensibly bitter  a  thing  it  is,  when 
death  rends  asunder  a  happy  marriage 
—  can  only  be  known  by  experience." 

Iii  a  few  days,  Mozart  wrote  to  his 
father  again  :  — 

"  I  hope  that  you  are  now  prepared 
to  receive  with  firmness  some  intelli- 
gence of  a  very  melancholy  and  dis- 
tressing character  ;  indeed,  my  last  let- 
ter, of  the  3d,  will  not  have  encouraged 
you  to  expect  any  thing  very  favour- 
able. On  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
(the  3d,)  at  twenty-one  minutes  after 
ten  at  night,  my  mother  fell  happily 
asleep  in  God,  and  was  already  expe- 
riencing the  joys  of  heaven  at  the  very 
moment  that  I  wrote  to  you.  All  was 
over  —  I  wrote  to  you  in  the  night,  and 
I  trust  that  you  and  my  sister  will  par- 
don this  slight  but  very  necessary  arti- 
fice ;  —  for  when,  after  all  the  distress 
that  I  had  suffered,  I  turned  my  thoughts 
towards  you,  I  could  not  possibly  per- 
suade myself  to  surprise  you  all  at  once 
with  the  dreadful  and  fatal  news.  Now,. 
however,  I  hope  that  you  have  both 
prepared  yourselves  to  hear  the  worst; 
and  after  giving  way  to  the  reasonable 
and  natural  impulses  of  your  grief,  to 
submit  yourselves  at  last  to  the  will  o£ 
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God,  and  to  adore  his  inscrutable,  un- 
fathomable, and  all- wise  providence. 
*  *  *  * 

"  I  write  this  in  the  house  of  Madame 
d'Epinay  and  M.  Baron  de  Grimm,  with 
whom  I  am  now  staying,  and  where  I 
have  a  pretty  little  room  with  a  pleasant 
prospect,  and  am,  as  far  as  circumstances 
wil".  permit,  happy.  It  would  be  a  great 
additional  comfort  were  I  to  hear  that 
my  dear  father  and  sister  had  resigned 
themselves  with  fortitude  and  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  God ;  trusting  him 
entirely,  in  the  full  conviction  that  every 
thing  is  ordered  for  our  good.  Dear 
father — be  comforted !  Dearest  sister — 
be  comforted  ! — you  know  not  the  kind 
intentions  of  your  brother  towards  you; 
because  hitherto  they  have  not  been  in 
his  power  to  fulfil. 

'•  I  hope  that  you  will  both  be  careful 
of  your  health.  Remember  that  you 
have  still  a  son — a  brother — who  will 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  for  your 
happiness,  well  knowing  what  sacrifices 
you  are  both  ready  to  make  for  him, 
and  that  when  the  time  shall  come,  nei- 
ther of  you  will  oppose  the  fulfilment  of 
his  honourable  wishes.  Oh !  then  we 
will  lead  a  life  as  peaceful  and  happy  as 
is  attainable  in  this  world ;  and  at  length, 
in  God's  time,  meet  all  together  again 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  object  for 
which  we  were  created." 

"We  have  given  these  letters  at  some 
length,  as  we  think  they  show  the 
worth,  affection,  and  right  feeling  of 
the  whole  family. 

The  disconsolate  state  in  which  his 
father  was  thus  left,  decided  Mozart, 
however  reluctant,  to  return  to  the 
liated  service  of  the  Archbishop  at 
Salzburg.  The  terms  on  which  he 
was  received  back  were  somewhat 
improved,  for  his  absence  had  render- 
ed his  value  more  perceptible  ;  and  a 
greater  latitude  was  allowed  him  in 
visiting  and  composing  for  other 
courts.  In  the  winter  of  1780-1,  he 
in  fide  use  of  his  leave  of  absence  by 
writing  and  bringing  out  at  Munich, 
with  triumphant  success,  the  splendid 
serious  opera  of  Idomeneo,  always  so 
groat  a  favourite  with  himself,  and 
which  is  still  regarded  as  a  master- 
puce. 

•'  With  this  work,  the  most  important 
in  its  influence  on  music,  Mozart  crowned 
hir>  twenty-fifth  year.  The  score  is  still 
puncture  to  the  musician.  It  exhibits 


consummate  knowledge  of  the  theatre, 
displayed  in  an  opera  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude and  complexity ;  which  unites  to 
a  great  orchestra  the  effects  of  a  double 
chorus  on  the  stage  and  behind  the 
scenes ;  and  introduces  marches,  pro- 
cessions, and  dances,  to  various  accom- 
paniments in  the  orchestra,  behind  the 
scenes,  or  under  the  stage.  This  model 
opera,  in  which  Mozart  rises  on  the 
wing  from  one  beauty  to  another 
through  long  acts,  was  completed,  as 
we  have  seen,  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
ever  since  has  defied  the  scrutiny  of 
musicians  to  detect  in  it  the  slightest 
negligence  of  style." 

In  March  1781,  Mozart  followed  the 
Salzburg  court  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
subjected  to  such  indignity  by  his 
patron,  as  finally  to  terminate  their 
connexion.  The  author  of  Idomeneo 
was  required  to  take  his  meals  at  the 
same  table  with  his  grace's  valets, 
confectioner,  and  cooks.  This  was 
too  much,  even  for  Mozart's  good- 
nature ;  and,  aggravated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop's refusal  to  allow  the  display 
of  his  talents  to  the  public,  gave  him 
courage  to  insist  for  his  dismissal. 

t(  The  step,  however,  of  resigning  a 
pension,  and  of  throwing  himself  entirely 
upon  the  public  for  fame  and  support, 
was  a  more  important  one  than  his 
sanguine  imagination  and  excitement  of 
feeling  permitted  him  at  the  time  to 
contemplate.  How  far  his  being  an 
unappointed  composer  may  have  has- 
tened the  production  of  his  immortal 
works,  is  open  to  question  ;  but  that  his 
life  was  sacrificed  in  struggling  against 
the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  thereby 
involved,  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  the  absence  of  any  immediate 
design  of  a  new  dramatic  composition, 
and  delighted  at  the  effect  which  his 
public  performance  on  the  pianoforte 
had  created  at  Vienna,  Mozart  forgot 
all  the  fears  he  had  expressed  previously 
to  his  journey  to  Paris  ;  thought  no 
more  that  teaching  would  interfere  with 
the  higher  vocation  of  his  muse  ;  and 
was  content  to  become  the  fashionable 
performer,  teacher,  and  pianoforte  com- 
poser of  the  day.  This  mode  of  life  for 
a  time  had  its  temptations  and  its  suc- 
cess ;  and  he  hoped  that  he  might  still 
better  assist  his  father  at  Vienna  than 
at  Salzburg,  as  he  was  at  intervals  able 
to  remit  to  him  sums  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  ducats.  But  here  commenced  the 
precarious  existence  which  the  composer 
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was  for  the  future 
For,  not  only  was  the  taste  of  Vienna 
then,  as  now,  proverbially  variable  and 
flippant — not  only  was  concert-giving 
an  uncertain  speculation,  and  teaching 
an  inconstant  source  of  income — but  in 
a  man,  who,  like  Mozart,  had,  from  time 
to  time,  strong  impulses  to  write  for  the 
theatre,  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
order  and  regularity  of  his  engagements 
were  made  to  yield  to  the  object  which 
engrossed  him ;  and  that  the  profits  of 
his  time  were  sacrificed  on  the  one  hand, 
•without  any  proportionate  advantage  on 
the  other." 

Let  it  be  observed  that  Mozart's 
payment  for  teaching  among  the 
Austrian  nobility,  was  at  the  rate  of 
five  shillings  a  lesson  ! 

Mozart  was  distinguished  for  vir- 
tues which  belong  only  to  great  or 
good  men  when  labouring  in  the  field 
of  emulation — an  absence  of  all  envy 
and  jealousy,  of  which  he  was  himself 
too  much  the  object,  and  a  just  and 
generous  estimate  of  excellence  in 
others.  As  observed  by  Mr  Holmes, 
good  music,  not  his  own,  was  his  best 
relaxation  from  his  toils ;  and  his  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries  were 
alike  sure  of  that  sincere  admiration 
which  sprang  from  an  unselfish  love 
of  the  art.  His  regard  and  respect  for 
Haydn,  who  was  greatly  his  inferior 
in  genius  and  power,  is  a  pleasing 
illustration  of  what  we  have  said. 

"  At  this  time,  Joseph  Haydn  was 
established  as  kapell-meister  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy,  and 
enjoyed  a  very  extensive  reputation, 
which,  indeed,  the  native  energy  of  his 
genius,  and  the  fortunate  circumstances 
of  his  mature  life,  enabled  him  to  earn 
with  ease  in  a  variety  of  compositions. 
He  was  frequently  at  Vienna,  in  the 
suite  of  his  prince  ;  and  it  was  natural 
that  Mozart,  who  had  long  lived  on 
terms  of  mutual  esteem  with  Michael 
Haydn,  at  Salzburg,  should  be  predis- 
posed to  a  regard  for  his  brother  ; — but 
the  simplicity,  benevolence,  and  sincerity 
of  Joseph  Haydn's  character,  when 
united  with  the  charming  qualities  of 
his  genius,  offered  more  than  the  mate- 
rials for  an  ordinary  friendship.  The 
attachment  of  these  two  men  remains 
accordingly  one  of  the  most  honourable 
monuments  of  the  virtuous  love  of  art 
that  musical  history  can  produce.  Haydn 
was  at  this  period  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  His  constant  habit  of  writing  five 
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destined  to  lead,  hours  a-day,  had  accumulated  in  a  series 
of  years  a  large  collection  of  quartets, 
pianoforte  music,  church  music,  and 
symphonies,  most  of  which  were  greatly 
admired  for  the  spirit  and  elegance  of 
their  style,  and  the  clearness  and  origi- 
nality of  their  design.  Mozart  at  once 
saw  and  acknowledged  the  excellence  of 
Haydn ;  and  in  his  future  intercourse 
with  that  master,  took  the  part  which 
the  difference  of  their  age,  if  not  of 
their  genius,  rendered  graceful — by  de- 
ferring to  his  judgment  with  all  the 
meekness  of  a  learner.  To  Haydn  he 
submitted  many  of  his  compositions 
before  publication  ;  delighting  often  to 
call  him  his  master  and  model  in  quar- 
tet writing,  which  he  now  began  to  cul- 
tivate in  earnest ;  and  omitting  no  cir- 
cumstance which  could  gratify  the  vete- 
ran musician  in  possessing  such  an 
admirer.  Haydn  on  his  part  repaid  all 
this  devotion  with  becoming  generosity. 
However  conscious  that,  in  the  univer- 
sality of  musical  power,  his  own  genius 
must  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in, 
comparison  with  that  of  his  friend,  he 
harboured  no  envious  or  unworthy  seii- 
timent ;  and  death  alone  interrupted  the 
kind  relation  in  which  each  stood  to  the 
other. 

"  At  the  musical  parties  which  Mozart 
gave  from  time  to  time,  when  he  had  new 
compositions  to  try,  and  leisure  to  in- 
dulge his  disposition  for  sociality,  Haydn 
was  a  frequent  guest,  and  no  one  more 
profoundly  enjoyed  the  extraordinary 
beauty  and  perfection  of  Mozart's  piano- 
forte playing.  Years  after,  when  those 
fingers,  and  the  soul  which  animated 
them,  were  sought  for  in  vain,  a  few 
touching  words  from  Haydn  spoke 
more  feelingly  to  the  imagination,  in  the 
description  of  that  beauty,  than  the 
most  laboured  and  minute  criticism 
could  have  done.  '  Mozart's  playing,' 
said  he,  *  I  can  never  forget.'  " 


Haydn's  high  estimate  of  his  friend's 
superiority  to  himself,  was  always  ex- 
pressed with  equal  generosity.  In  a 
company  of  critics,  who  discovered 
that  there  were  faults  in  Mozart's 
operas,  Haydn,  when  appealed  to, 
replied — "All  I  know  is,  that  Mozart 
is  the  greatest  composer  now  exist- 
ing." When  applied  to,  in  1787,  to 
write  a  comic  opera,  Haydn  thought 
a  new  subject,  or  libretto,  would  be 
necessary,  and  adds — 

"  Even  then  it  would  be  a  bold  at- 
tempt, as  scarcely  any  one  can  stand  by 
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the  side  of  the  great  Mozart, 
it  possible  that  I  could  impress  every 
friend  of  music,  particularly  among  the 
great,  with  that  deep  musical  intelli- 
gence of  the  inimitable  works  of  Mozart 

that  emotion  of  the  soul  with  which 

thev  affect  me,  and  in  which  I  both 
comprehend  and  feel  them,  the  nations 
wot  Id  contend  together  for  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  gem.  Prague  ought  to 
ret?  in  him,  and  reward  him  well  too  ; 
else  the  history  of  great  genius  is  me- 
lancholy, and  offers  posterity  but  slight 
encouragement  to  exertion,  which  is  the 
reason,  alas  !  that  many  hopeful  and 
aspiring  spirits  are  repressed.  I  feel 
indignant  that  this  unique  Mozart  is  not 
yet  engaged  at  some  royal  or  imperial 
cou  -t.  Forgive  me  if  I  stray  from  the 
sufr  ect — but  I  love  the  man  too  much." 

Again,  when  engaged,  along  with 
Mozart,  for  Salomon's  concerts  in 
England — a  plan  which,  so  far  as 
Mo  '.art  was  concerned,  was  unhappily 
not  carried  out— Haydn's  only  stipu- 
lation was,  that  his  compositions 
sho  ild  precede  those  of  his  friend; 
and  avowed,  with  unparalleled  frank- 
ness, his  feeling  that  he  would  other- 
wise have  less  chance  of  being  heard 
with  success. 

The  celebrity  of  Mozart,  and  the 
applause  which  attended  some  of  his 
nev  compositions,  procured  him  the 
not  ce,  and  ultimately  the  patronage, 
of  tie  Emperor  Joseph— though  some- 
whs  it  unsteadily  conferred,  and  divided 
wit  i  unworthy  Italian  rivals.  The 
cha  age,  however,  was  tardy,  and,  when 
it  c  ime,  did  not  much  improve  his  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  The  appoint- 
mei  its  he  held  made  but  a  miserable 
sine -cure,  with  a  still  more  miserable 
salrry;  but  the  deficiency  was  sup- 
plit  d  by  soft  words  and  familiar  looks, 
which,  with  Mozart's  kindly  disposi- 
tion, served  to  attach  him  to  his  im- 
perial master,  better  than  would  have 
been  done  by  a  larger  allowance  un- 
graciously given. 

]  Q  the  mean  time,  relying  upon  his 
position  as  a  composer,  and  hoping 
for  the  best,  Mozart  had  formed  the 
con  aexion,  as  to  which  Mr  Hogarth 
jus-  ly  says,  u  that  his  fixing  his  affec- 
tions on  the  admirable  woman  whom 
he  married,  was  the  wisest  act,  as  it 
wa,,  the  happiest  event,  of  his  life. 
Co:  istance  Weber  was  his  guide — his 
mo.iitress — his  guardian  angel.  She 
regelated  his  domestic  establishment 
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For  were     — managed  his  affairs — was  the  cheer- 


ful companion  of  his  happier  hours — 
and  his  never-failing  consolation  in 
sickness  and  despondency.  He  pas- 
sionately loved  her,  and  evinced  his 
feelings  by  the  most  tender  and  deli- 
cate attentions." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mozart's  at- 
tachment had  at  first  been  directed  tcx 
his  wife's  elder  sister,  and  seemed  to 
be  returned  on  her  part.  But  after 
his  absence  in  Paris,  he  was  coldly  re- 
ceived when  they  again  met,  and,  for- 
tunately for  himself,  he  transferred 
his  affections  to  Constance,  who  be- 
came his  wife. 

Rich  as  this  union  was  in  affectionr 
and  in  all  the  happiness  that  affection 
can  bestow,  it  was  soon  checkered  by 
distress  and  difficulty.  The  health  of 
the  wife  became  precarious  ;  and  Mo- 
zart's ignorance  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  his  generous  and  joyous  disposi- 
tion, joined  to  the  precarious  and 
varying  amount  of  his  earnings,  and 
the  disappointment  in  his  prospects 
of  imperial  favour,  involved  him  in 
debt,  which,  by  overtaxing  his  mind 
and  body,  led  to  the  errors  and  ex- 
cesses, such  as  they  were,  of  his  latter 
life,  and  ultimately  undermined  his 
constitution,  and  brought  him  to  an 
untimely  tomb. 

The  "res  angusta  domi"  stimu- 
lated the  composer's  pen,  and  the- 
rapidity  of  his  productions  at  this 
time  is  marvellous.  The  taste  of 
Vienna,  however,  was  capricious ; 
and  cabals  among  singers  and  critics 
succeeded  in  deadening  the  effect  of 
his  Figaro,  when  first  brought  out, 
and  in  thoroughly  disgusting  Mozart 
with  the  Viennese  opera.  How  dif- 
ferent the  reception  which  it  met  from 
the  true  hearts  and  well- attuned  ears 
of  the  Bohemian  audiences  I  It  was  in 
February  1787,  after  parting  with  the 
Storaces,  on  their  leaving  for  Eng- 
land, with  a  hope  that  the  mightjr 
master  would  soon  be  allured  to  fol- 
low them,  that  his  Bohemian  visit 
was  paid. 

"  In  the  very  same  week  that  he  parted 
from  his  English  friends,  Mozart  himself 
set  out  upon  a  journey  to  Prague,  whi- 
ther he  had  been  very  cordially  invited 
by  a  distinguished  nobleman  and  con- 
noisseur, Count  John  Joseph  Thun,  who- 
maintained  in  his  service  an  excellent 
private  band.  This  was  the  first  pro- 
fessional expedition  of  any  consequence 
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in  which  he  had  engaged  since  his  set- 
tlement in  Vienna ;  it  was  prosecuted 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  and 
with  glowing  anticipations  of  that  plea- 
sure for  which  he  so  ardently  longed, 
but  so  imperfectly  realized  at  home — 
the  entire  sympathy  of  the  public.  Nor 
was  he  disappointed.  On  the  same 
evening  that  he  alighted  at  the  castle 
of  his  noble  entertainer,  his  opera  of 
<  Figaro  '  was  given  at  the  theatre,  and 
Mozart  found  himself  for  the  first  time 
in  the  midst  of  that  Bohemian  audience 
of  whose  enthusiasm  and  taste  he  had 
heard  so  much.  The  news  of  his  pre- 
sence in  the  theatre  quickly  ran  through 
the  parterre,  and  the  overture  was  no 
sooner  ended  than  the  whole  audience 
rose  and  gave  him  a  general  acclama- 
tion of  welcome,  amidst  deafening  salvos 
of  applause. 

"  The  success  of  (Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,' 
so  unsatisfactory  at  Vienna,  was  unex- 
ampled at  Prague,  where  it  amounted 
to  absolute  intoxication  and  frenzy. 
Having  run  through  the  whole  previous 
winter  without  interruption,  and  rescued 
the  treasury  of  the  theatre  from  ruinous 
embarrassments,  the  opera  was  arranged 
in  every  possible  form;  for  the  piano- 
forte, for  wind-instruments  (garden 
music,)  as  violin  quintets  for  the  cham- 
ber, and  German  dances ;  in  short,  the 
melodies  of  '  Figaro '  re-echoed  in 
every  street  and  every  garden ;  nay, 
«ven  the  blind  harper  himself,  at  the 
door  of  the  beer-house,  was  obliged  to 
strike  up  Non  piu  andrai  if  he  wished 
to  gain  an  audience,  or  earn  a  kreutzer. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  popular  parts 
of  the  opera  on  the  public  at  large ;  its 
more  refined  beauties  exercised  an  equal 
influence  on  musicians.  The  director  of 
the  orchestra,  Strobach,  under  whose 
superintendence '  Figaro '  was  executed 
at  Prague,  often  declared  the  excite- 
ment and  emotion  of  the  band  in  ac- 
companying this  work  to  have  been 
such,  that  there  was  not  a  man  among 
them,  himself  included,  who,  when  the 
performance  was  finished,  would  not 
have  cheerfully  recommenced  and  played 
the  whole  through  again. 

"  Finding  himself,  at  length,  in  a  region 
of  sympathy  so  genial  and  delightful,  a 
new  era  in  the  existence  of  the  com- 
poser seemed  to  open,  and  he  abandoned 
himself  without  reserve  to  its  pleasures. 
In  retracing  a  life  so  ill  rewarded  by 
contemporaries,  and  so  checkered  by 
calamity,  it  is  pleasant  to  dally  awhile 
in  the  primrose  path,  and  enjoy  the 
opening  prospects  of  good  fortune. 
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"  In  a  few  days  he  was  called  upon  to 
give  a  grand  concert  at  the  opera-house. 
This  was  in  reality  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance, and  many  circumstances  con- 
spire to  render  it  memorable ;  but 
chiefly  that  every  piece  throughout  the 
performance  was  of  his  own  composi- 
tion. The  concert  ended  by  an  impro- 
visation on  the  pianoforte.  Having  pre- 
luded and  played  a  fantasia,  which  lasted 
a  good  half-hour,  Mozart  rose  ;  but  the 
stormy  and  outrageous  applause  of  his 
Bohemian  audience  was  not  to  be  ap- 
peased, and  he  again  sat  down.  His 
second  fantasia,  which  was  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  met  with  the  same 
success ;  the  applause  was  without  end, 
and  long  after  he  had  retired  to  the 
withdrawing-room,  he  heard  the  people 
in  the  theatre  thundering  for  his  re-ap- 
pearance. Inwardly  delighted,  he  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  third  time.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  begin,  when  every 
noise  was  hushed,  and  the  stillness  of 
death  reigned  throughout  the  theatre,  a 
voice  in  the  pit  cried  'from  Figaro.'' 
He  took  the  hint,  and  ended  this  trium- 
phant display  of  skill  by  extemporising 
a  dozen  of  the  most  interesting  and  sci- 
entific variations  upon  the  air  Non  piu, 
andrai.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the. 
uproar  that  followed.  The  concert  was 
altogether  found  so  delightful,  that  a  se- 
cond, upon  the  same  plan,  soon  followed. 
A  sonnet  was  written  in  his  honour,  and 
his  performances  brought  him  one  thou- 
sand florins.  Wherever  he  appeared 
in  public,  it  was  to  meet  testimonies  of 
esteem  and  affection.  His  emotion  at 
the  reception  of  '  Figaro '  in  Prague 
was  so  great,  that  he  could  not  help  say- 
ing to  the  manager,  Bondini,  '  As  the 
Bohemians  understand  me  so  well,  I 
must  write  an  opera  on  purpose  for 
them.'  Bondini  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  entered  with  him,  on  the  spot,  into 
a  contract  to  furnish  his  theatre  with  an 
opera  for  the  ensuing  winter.  Thus 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  '  II  Don  Gio- 
vanni.' " 

The  greatest  of  Mozart's  operas  was 
composed  at  Prague,  on  a  second 
visit  thither  in  1787,  when  he  lived 
with  a  musical  friend  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  "  Here,  on  an  elevated 
site  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
antique  magnificence  of  Prague,  its 
faded  castles,  ruined  cloisters,  and 
other  majestic  remains  of  feudal  times, 
under  the  mild  rays  of  an  autumnal 
sun,  and  in  the  open  air,  Don  Gio- 
vanni was  written."  It  was  imme- 
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dlately  brought  out  at  Prague  with 
the  success  it  deserves,  and  was  after- 
wards performed  at  Vienna,  but  was 
badly  got  up,  and  but  indifferently 
received.  "  Don  Giovanni,"  said  its 
author,  "was  rather  written  for 
Prague  than  Vienna,  but  chiefly  for 
:nyself  and  my  friends."  It  is  a  dis- 
.•^raceful  fact,  that  it  was  eclipsed  in 
•oopularity  among  the  Viennese  by 
the  "  Tarrare  "  of  Salieri,  of  which  no 
one  now  knows  any  thing. 

In  1787  Mozart's  father  died  at 
Salzburg,  less  happy,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
than  his"  own  worth  and  his  son's 
genius  should  have  made  him.  But 
IIQ  was  ignorant  of  the  great  truth, 
that  fame,  and  often  merely  posthu- 
mous fame,  is  the  chief  external  bless- 
ing that  awaits  men  of  extraordinary 
aieutal  powers  in  the  arts,  and  that 
the  appropriate  reward  of  genius,  any 
more  than  of  virtue,  is  not  always — 
**  bread."  On  hearing  of  his  father's 
illness,  Mozart  had  written  him  in  af- 
fectionate terms — 

"  I  have  just  received  some  news 
which  has  given  me  a  sad  blow ;  the 
jaore  so,  as  your  last  letter  left  me 
reason  to  suppose  that  you  were  in  per- 
fect health.  I  now,  however,  learn  that 
you  are  really  very  ill.  How  anxiously 
I  await  and  hope  for  some  comforting- 
intelligence  from  you  I  need  hardly  say, 
although  I  have  long  since  accustomed 
myself  in  all  things  to  expect  the  worst. 
As  death,  rightly  considered,  fulfils  the 
real  design  of  our  life,  I  have  for  the 
tast  two  years  made  myself  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  true  friend  of  man- 
kind, that  his  image  has  no  longer  any 
terrors  for  me,  but  much  that  is  peace- 
ful and  consoling ;  and  I  thank  God 
that  he  has  given  me  the  opportunity 
to  know  him  as  the  key  to  our  true 
felicity.  I  never  lie  down  in  bed  with- 
out reflecting  that,  perhaps  (young  as  I 
am),  I  may  never  see  another  day ;  yet 
no  one  who  knows  me  will  say  that  I 
am  gloomy  or  morose  in  society.  For 
this  blessing  I  daily  thank  my  Creator, 
and  from  my  heart  wish  it  participated 
by  my  fellow-men." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he 
lost  a  valued  and  valuable  friend  in 
Dr  Barisani  of  Vienna,  whose  medical 
attentions  had  already  been  eminently 
useful  to  him,  and  might,  if  they  had 
been  continued,  have  saved  him  from 
those  irregularities  of  alternate  labour 
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and  indulgence  which  so  soon  after- 
wards began  to  affect  his  health. 
Mozart  made,  on  this  occasion,  an 
affecting  entry  in  his  memorandum- 
book,  under  some  lines  which  his 
friend  had  written  for  him. 

"  To-day,  the  2d  of  September,  I 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  through 
an  unexpected  death,  this  honourable 
man,  by  best  and  dearest  friend,  and  the 
preserver  of  my  life.  He  is  happy  ! — 
but  I — we,  and  all  who  thoroughly 
knew  him,  cannot  again  be  so — till  we 
have  the  felicity  to  meet  him  in  a  better 
world,  never  again  to  separate." 

In  1789,  Mozart  visited  Prussia, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  every 
one,  and  seems  to  have  been  happy. 
We  may  here  insert  part  of  a  well- 
known  letter,  written  about  this  time, 
to  an  amateur  baron,  which  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  Mozart's  character 
and  habits,  as  well  as  of  the  mixed 
tone  of  good  humour  and  good  sense 
with  which  he  seems  to  have  both 
written  and  conversed.  The  baron 
had  sent  him  some  tolerable  music, 
and  some  better  wine. 

"  To  THE  BAROW  V . 

"  Herewith  I  return  you,  my  good 
baron,  your  scores ;  and  if  you  perceive 
that  in  my  hand  there  are  more  nota 
benes  than  notes,  you  will  find  from  the 
sequel  of  this  letter  how  that  has  hap- 
pened. Your-  symphony  has  pleased 
me,  on  account  of  its  ideas,  more  than 
the  other  pieces,  and  yet  I  think  that 
it  will  produce  the  least  effect.  It  is 
too  much  crowded,  and  to  hear  it  par- 
tially or  piecemeal  (stuckweise)  would 
be,  by  your  permission,  like  beholding 
an  ant-hill  (Ameisen  haufen).  I  mean 
to  say,  that  it  is  as  if  Eppes,  the  devil, 
were  in  it. 

You  must  not  snap  your  fingers  at 
me,  my  dearest  friend,  for  I  would  not 
for  all  the  world  have  spoken  out  so 
candidly  if  I  could  have  supposed  that 
it  would  give  you  offence.  Nor  need 
you  wonder  at  this ;  for  it  is  so  with  all 
composers  who,  without  having  from 
their  infancy,  as  it  were,  been  trained 
by  the  whip  and  the  curses  (Donnerwet- 
ter)  of  the  maestro,  pretend  to  do  every- 
thing with  natural  talent  alone.  Some 
compose  fairly  enough,  but  with  other 
people's  ideas,  not  possessing  any  them- 
selves ;  others,  who  have  ideas  of  their 
own,  do  not  understand  how  to  treat 
and  master  them.  This  last  is  your  case. 
2Q 
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Only  do  not  b,e  angry,  pray!  for  St 
Cecilia's  sake,  not  angry  that  I  break  out 
so  abruptly.  But  your  song  has  a  beau- 
tiful cantabile,  and  your  dear  Fraenzl 
ought  to  sing  it  very  often  to  you,  which 
I  should  like  as  much  to  see  as  to  hear. 
The  minuet  in  the  quartet  is  also  pleasing 
enough,  particularly  from  the  place  I 
have  marked.  The  coda,  however,  may 
well  clatter  or  tinkle,  but  it  will  never 
produce  music  ;  sapienti  sat,  and  also  to 
the  nihil  sapienti,  by  whom  I  mean  my- 
self. I  am  not  very  expert  in  writing 
on  such  subjects;  I  rather  show  at 
once  how  it  ought  to  be  done. 

"  You  cannot  imagine  with  what  joy 
I  read  your  letter ;  only  you  ought  not 
to  have  praised  me  so  much.  We  may 
get  accustomed  to  the  hearing  of  such 
things,  but  to  read  them  is  not  quite  so 
well.  You  good  people  make  too  much 
of  me ;  I  do  not  deserve  it,  nor  my  com- 
positions either.  And  what  shall  I  say 
to  your  present,  my  dearest  baron,  that 
came  like  a  star  in  a  dark  night,  or  like 
a  flower  in  winter,  or  like  a  cordial  in 
sickness  ?  God  knows  how  I  am  oblig- 
ed, at  times,  to  toil  and  labour  to  gain  a 
wretched  livelihood,  and  Stanerl,  (Con- 
stance,) too,  must  get  something. 

"  To  him  who  has  told  you  that  I  am 
growing  idle,  I  request  you  sincerely 
(and  a  baron  may  well  do  such  a  thing) 
to  give  him  a  good  box  on  the  ear. 
How  gladly  would  I  work  and  work,  if 
it  were  only  left  me  to  write  always 
such  music  as  I  please,  and  as  I  can 
write ;  such,  I  mean  to  say,  as  I  myself 
set  some  value  upon.  Thus  I  composed 
three  weeks  ago  an  orchestral  symphony, 
and  by  to-morrow's  post  I  write  again 
to  Hoffmeister  (the  music-seller)  to 
offer  him  three  pianoforte  quatuors, 
supposing  that  he  is  able  to  pay.  Oh 
heavens  !  were  I  a  wealthy  man,  I  would 
say,  '  Mozart,  compose  what  you  please, 
and  as  well  as  you  can ;  but  till  you 
offer  me  something  finished,  you  shall 
not  get  a  single  kreutzer.  I'll  buy  of 
you  every  MS.,  and  you  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  go  about  and  offer  it  for  sale 
like  a  hawker.'  Good  God  !  how  sad  all 
this  makes  me,  and  then  again  how  angry 
and  savage,  and  it  is  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  that  I  do  things  which  ought  not 
to  be  done.  You  see,  my  dear  good 
friend,  so  it  is,  and  not  as  stupid  or  vile 
•wretches  (Lumpen)  may  have  told  you. 
Xiet  this,  however,  go  a  cassa  del 
diavolo. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  most  difficult 
part  of  your  letter,  which  I  would  will- 
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ingly  pass  over  in  silence,  for  here  my , 
pen  denies  me  its  service.  Still  I  will 
try,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  well 
laughed  at.  You  say,  you  should  like 
to  know  my  way  of  composing,  and. 
what  method  I  follow  in  writing  works, 
of  some  extent.  I  can  really  say  no 
more  on  this  subject  than  the  follow- . 
ing ;  for  I  myself  know  no  more  about 
it,  and  cannot  account  for  it.  When  I 
am,  as  it  were,  completely  myself,  en- 
tirely alone,  and  of  good  cheer — say, 
travelling  in  a  carriage,  or  walking' 
after  a  good  meal,  or  during  the  night 
when  I  cannot  sleep ;  it  is  on  such  occa- 
sions  that  my  ideas  flow  best  and  most 
abundantly.  Whence  and  how  they 
come,  I  know  not ;  nor  can  I  force- 
them.  Those  ideas  that  please  me  I 
retain  in  memory,  and  am  accustomed, 
as  I  have  been  told,  to  hum  them  to 
myself.  If  I  continue  in  this  way,  it. 
soon  occurs  to  me  how  I  may  turn  this, 
or  that  morsel  to  account,  so  as  to  make: 
a  good  dish  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  agree- 
ably to  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  to  the- 
peculiarities  of  the  various  instruments^ 
&c. 

"  All  this  fires  my  soul,  and,  pro- 
vided I  am  not  disturbed,  my  subject 
enlarges  itself,  becomes  methodized" 
and  defined,  and  the  whole,  though  it 
be  long,  stands  almost  complete  and 
finished  in  my  mind,  so  that  I  can  sur- 
vey it,  like  a  fine  picture  or  a  beautiful 
statue,  at  a  glance.  Nor  do  I  hear  in 
my  imagination  the  parts  successively, 
but  I  hear  them,  as  it  were,  all  at  once 
(gleich  alles  zusammen.)  What  a  delight 
this  is  I  cannot  tell !  All  this  inventing, 
this  producing,  takes  place  in  a  pleasing 
lively  dream.  Still  the  actual  hearing 
of  the  tout  ensemble  is  after  all  the  best. 
What  has  been  thus  produced  I  do  not 
easily  forget,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
best  gift  I  have  my  Divine  Maker  to- 
thank  for. 

"  When  I  proceed  to  write  down  my 
ideas,  I  take  out  of  the  bag  of  my  me- 
mory, if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  what 
has  previously  been  collected  into  it  in 
the  wray  I  have  mentioned.  For  this 
reason  the  committing  to  paper  is  done 
quickly  enough,  for  every  thing  is,  as  I 
said  before,  already  finished ;  and  it 
rarely  differs  on  paper  from  what  it  was 
in  my  imagination.  At  this  occupation, 
I  can  therefore  suffer  myself  to  be  dis- 
turbed ;  for  whatever  may  be  going  on 
around  me,  I  write,  and  even  talk,  but 
only  of  fowls  and  geese,  or  of  Gretel  or 
Barbel,  or  some  such  matters.  But 
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w  'iy  my  productions  take  from  my  hand 
that  particular  form  and  style  that  makes 
them  Mozartish,  and  different  from  the 
-works  of  other  composers,  is  probably 
owing  to  the  same  cause  which  renders 
my  nose  so  or  so  large,  so  aquiline,  or, 
in  "short,  makes  it  Mozart's,  and  different 
from  those  of  other  people.  For  I 
rt  ally  do  not  study  or  aim  at  any  origi- 
nrlity  ;  I  should,  in  fact,  not  be  able  to 
d(  scribe  in  what  mine  consists,  though 
I  think  it  quite  natural  that  persons  who 
have  really  an  individual  appearance  of 
th?ir  own,  are  also  differently  organized 
fram  others,^both  externally  and  inter- 
nr  lly .  At  least  I  know  that  I  have  con- 
st tuted  myself  neither  one  way  nor  the 
other.  .  .  .-. 

"  Here,  my  best  friend  and  well- 
w  sher,  the  pages  are  full,  and  the  bottle 
of  your  wine,  which  has  done  the  duty 
of  this  day,  is  nearly  empty.  But  since 
tie  letter  which  I  wrote  to  my  father- 
in  -law,  to  request  the  hand  of  my  wife, 
I  hardly  ever  have  written  such  an 
enormously  long  one.  Pray  take  no-- 
thing ill.  In  speaking,  as  in  writing,  I 
m  ist  show  myself  as  I  am,  or  I  must 
held  my  tongue,  and  throw  my  pen 
as  de.  My  last  word  shall  be — my  clear- 
est friend,  keep  me  in  kind  remembrance. 
"Would  to  God  I  could  one  day  be  the 
cause  of  so  much  joy  to  you  as  you  have 
"been  to  me.  Well !  I  drink  to  you  in 
this  glass  :  long  live  my  good  and  faith - 
fu  .  "  W.  A.  MOZAKT." 

Before  he  left  Prussia,  the  King 
offered  him  an  appointment  and  a 
lit  eral  pension.  "  Can  I  leave  my 
gcod  Emperor?"  said  Mozart  with 
emotion.  The  proposal,  however, 
mide  its  impression,  and  shortly 
af  er wards  probably  encouraged  him,  at 
V  enna,  on  occasion  of  fresh  intrigues 
against  him,  to  tender  his  resignation 
of  his  paltry  situation  there.  But  a 
Mud-like  appeal  from  his  imperial 
patron  drove  him  at  once  from  his 
intention,  and  fixed  him  where  he 
WHS.  It  was  afterwards  hinted  to 
hi  u  that  he  might,  at  least,  have 
ta  ten  this  opportunity  to  stipulate  for 
a  better  provision  for  himself.  "  Sa- 
tai  himself,"  he  replied,  "  would 
herdly  have  thought  of  bargaining  at 
such  a  moment." 

The  year  1789-90  seems  to  have 
"be3n  about  the  most  disastrous  in  the 
sit  nation  of  his  affairs,  and  led  to  the 
most  unhappy  results. 


"  The  music-shops,  as  a  source  of  in- 
come, were  almost  closed  to  him,  as  he 
could  not  submit  his  genius  to  the  dic- 
tates of  fashion.  Hoffmeister,  the  pub- 
lisher, having  once  advised  him  to  write 
in  a  more  popular  style,  or  he  could  not 
continue  to  purchase  his  compositions, 
he  answered  with  unusual  bitterness, 
'  Then  I  can  make  no  more  by  my  pen, 
and  I  had  better  starve,  and  go  to  de- 
struction at  once.'  The  fits  of  dejection 
which  he  experienced  were  partly  the 
effect  of  bodily  ailments,  but  more  of  a. 
weariness  with  the  perplexity  of  affairs, 
and  of  a  prospect  which  afforded  him 
but  one  object  on  which  he  could  gaze 
with  certainty  of  relief,  and  that  was 
— death.  Constant  disappointment  in- 
troduced him  to  indulgences  which  he* 
had  not  before  permitted  himself. 

"  He  became  wild  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure ;  whatever  changed  the  scene 
was  delightful  to  him,  and  the  more  ex- 
travagant the  better.  His  associates, 
and  the  frequent  guests  at  his  table, 
were  recommended  by  their  animal 
spirits  and  capacity  as  boon  companions. 
They  were  stage-players  and  orchestral 
musicians,  low  and  unprincipled  persons, 
whose  acquaintance  injured  him  still 
more  in  reputation  than  in  purse. 
Two  of  these  men,  Schickaneder, 
the  director  of  a  theatre  (for  whom 
Mozart  wrote  the  '  Zauberflote,')  and 
Stadler,  a  clarionet-player,  are  known 
to  have  behaved  with  gros-s  dishonesty 
towards  the  composer ;  and  yet  he  for- 
gave them,  and  continued  their  bene- 
factor. The  society  of  Shickaneder,  a 
man  of  grotesque  humour,  often  in  diffi- 
culties, but  of  inexhaustible  cheerfulness 
and  good-fellowship,  had  attractions  for 
Mozart,  and  led  him  into  some  excesses 
that  contributed  to  the  disorder  of  his 
health,  as  he  was  obliged  to  retrieve  at 
night  the  hours  lost  in  the  day.  A  long- 
continued  irregularity  of  income,  also, 
disposed  him  to  make  the  most  of  any 
favourable  moment ;  and  when  a  few 
rouleaus  of  gold  brought  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  the  Champagne  and  Tokay 
began  to  flow.  This  course  is  unhappily 
no  novelty  in  the  shifting  life  of  genius, 
overworked  and  ill-rewarded,  and  seek- 
ing to  throw  off  its  cares  in  the  pursuits 
and  excitements  of  vulgar  existence.  It 
is  necessary  to  know  the  composer  as  a 
man  of  pleasure,  in  order  to  understand 
certain  allusions  in  the  correspondence 
of  his  last  years,  when  his  affairs  were 
in  the  most  embarrassed  condition,  and 
his  absence  from  Vienna  frequently 
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caused  by  the  pressure  of  creditors. 
He  appears  at  this  time  to  have  expe- 
rienced moments  of  poignant  self-re- 
proach. His  love  of  dancing,  masquer- 
ades, masked  balls,  &c.,  was  so  great, 
that  he  did  not  willingly  forego  an  op- 
portunity of  joining  any  one  of  those 
assemblies,  whether  public  or  private. 
He  dressed  handsomely,  and  wished  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  in  society 
independently  of  his  music.  He  was  sen- 
sitive with  regard  to  his  figure,  and  was 
annoyed  when  he  heard  that  the  Prussian 
ambassador  had  said  to  some  one, '  You 
must  not  estimate  the  genius  of  Mozart 
by  the  insignificance  of  his  exterior.' 
The  extremity  of  his  animal  spirits  may 
occasion  surprise.  He  composed  pan- 
tomimes and  ballets,  and  danced  in  them 
himself,  and  at  the  carnival  balls  some- 
times assumed  a  character.  He  was 
actually  incomparable  in  Arlequin  and 
Pierrot.  The  public  masquerades  at 
Vienna,  during  the  carnival,  were  sup- 
ported with  all  the  vivacity  of  Italy ; 
the  emperor  occasionally  mingled  in 
them,  and  his  example  was  generally 
followed.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to 
measure  these  enjoyments  by  our  colder 
northern  notions." 

It  should  be  added,  what  Mr 
Holmes  tells  us  on  good  authority, 
that  the  vice  of  ebriety  was  not 
among  Mozart's  failings.  "  He  drank 
to  the  point  of  exhilaration,  but  not 
beyond."  His  fondness  for  ballet- 
dancing  may  seem  strange  to  us,  who 
Lave  almost  a  Roman  repugnance  to 
such  exhibitions  in  men  of  good  sta- 
tion. But  it  is  possible  that  in  some 
minds  the  love  of  graceful  motion  may 
be  a  refined  passion  and  an  exalted 
art ;  and  it  is  singular  that  Mozart's 
wife  told  of  him,  that,  in  his  own  es- 
timation, his  taste  lay  in  dancing 
rather  than  in  music. 

"  That  these  scenes  of  extravagant 
delight  seduced  him  into  occasional  in- 
dulgences, which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  purity  of  his  earlier  life,  it 
•would  be  the  worst  affectation  in  his 
biographer  to  deny.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  the  vindication  of  Mozart  that  such 
temporary  errors  should  be  suppressed 
by  a  feeling  of  mistaken  delicacy.  Liv- 
ing in  such  a  round  of  excitements,  and 
tortured  by  perpetual  misfortunes, 
there  is  nothing  very  surprising  in  the 
fact,  that  he  should  sometimes  have  been 
drawn  into  the  dangerous  vortex;  but 
he  redeemed  the  true  nobility  of  his 
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nature  by  preserving,  in  the  midst  of 
his  hasty  inconstancies,  the  most  ear- 
nest and  unfailing  attachment  to  his 
home.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  his 
real  character,  that  he  always  confessed 
his  transgressions  to  his  wife,  who  had 
the  wise  generosity  to  pardon  them, 
from  that  confidence  in  his  truth  which 
survived  alike  the  troubles  and  tempta- 
tions of  their  checkered  lives." 

Let  none  lightly  dare  either  to  con- 
demn or  to  imitate  the  irregularities 
of  life  of  such  wondrous  men  as  Mo- 
zart and  our  own  Burns.  Those  who 
may  be  gifted  with  equally  strong  and 
exquisite  sensibilities  as  they,  as  fine 
and  flexible  affections,  as  bright  an 
imagination,  beautifying  every  object 
on  which  its  rainbow  colours  rest,  and 
who  have  been  equally  tried  by  afflic- 
tion and  misconstruction,  and  equally 
tempted  by  brilliant  opportunities  of 
pleasure  in  the  intervals  of  penury 
and  pain — these,  if  they  stand  fast, 
may  be  allowed  to  speak,  and  they 
will  seldom  speak  uncharitably,  of 
their  brethren  who  have  fallen  ;  or,  if 
they  fall,  they  may  be  heard  to  plead 
a  somewhat  similar  excuse.  But  let 
ordinary  men,  and  men  less  extraor- 
dinary than  those  we  speak  of,  be- 
ware how  they  either  refer  to  them  as 
a  reproach,  or  follow  them  as  an 
example. 

The  excesses  of  men  of  genius  are 
always  exaggerated  by  their  enemies, 
and  often  overrated  even  by  their 
friends  and  companions.  With  cha- 
racteristic fervour  they  enter  enthu- 
siastically into  every  thing  in  which 
they  engage  ;  and,  when  they  indulge 
in  dissipation,  delight  to  sport  on  the 
brink  of  all  its  terrors,  and  to  outvio 
in  levity  and  extravagance  the  most 
practised  professors  of  their  new  art. 
Few  that  see  or  hear  them  think,  that 
even  in  the  midst  of  their  revels  their 
hearts  are  often  far  away,  or  are  ex- 
tracting good  from  the  evil  spread 
before  them  ;  and  that  all  the  waste 
of  time  and  talent,  so  openly  and 
ostentatiously  exhibited,  is  compen- 
sated in  secret  by  longer  and  intenser 
application  to  the  true  object  of  their 
pursuit,  and  by  acts  of  atonement 
and  self- denial,  of  which  the  conscious 
stars  of  heaven  are  the  only  created 
witnesses.  The  worst  operation  of 
dissolute  indulgences  on  genius  is  not, 
perhaps^  in  producing  depravity  of 
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heart  or  habits,  for  its  pure  plumes 
have  a  virtue  about  them  that  is  a 
preservative  against  pollution  ;  but  in 
wearing  out  the  frame,  ruffling  the 
temper,  and  depressing  the  spirits, 
and  thus  embittering  as  well  as  short- 
ening a  career  that,  even  when  most 
peaceful  and  placid,  is  often  destined 
to  be  short  and  sad  enough. 

The  good-natured  sympathy  which 
Mozart  always  felt  in  the  welfare  of 
the  very  humblest  of  his  brethren  of 
the  lyre,  is  highly  creditable  to  him. 
But  the  extent  to  which  he  sacrificed 
his  own  interests  to  serve  them,  was 
often  any  thing  but  prudent.  He  was 
devoid  of  every  sordid  and  avaricious 
feeling,  and  indeed  carried  his  gene- 
rosity to  an  excess. 


"  The  extreme  kindness  of  his  nature 
was  grossly  abused  by  artful  perform- 
ers, music-sellers,  and  managers  of  thea- 
tres. Whenever  any  poor  artists, 
strangers  in  Vienna,  applied  to  him  for 
assistance,  ho  offered  them  the  use  of 
his  house  and  table,  introduced  them  to 
the  persons  whom  he  thought  could  be 
of  use  to  them,  and  frequently  com- 
posed for  their  use  concertos,  of  which 
he  did  not  even  keep  a  copy,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  the  exclusive  ad- 
vantage of  playing  them.  But,  not 
content  with  this,  they  sold  these  pieces 
to  music-publishers ;  and  thus  repaid 
his  kindness  by  robbing  him.  He  sel- 
dom received  any  recompense  for  his 
pianoforte  compositions,  but  generally 
wrote  them  for  his  friends,  who  were, 
of  course,  anxious  to  possess  some  work 
of  his  for  their  own  use,  and  suited  to 
their  powers  of  playing.  Artaria,  a 
music- seller  of  Vienna,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  trade,  contrived  to  get  pos- 
session of  many  of  these  pieces,  and  pub- 
lished them  without  obtaining  the  au- 
thor's consent,  or  making  him  any  remu- 
neration for  them.  A  Polish  count,  who 
was  invited  to  a  concert  at  Mozart's 
house,  heard  a  quintet  performed  for  the 
first  time,  with  which  he  was  so  greatly 
delightedthatheaskedMozart to  compose 
for  him  a  trio  for  the  flute.  Mozart 
agreed,  on  condition  that  he  should  do 
it  at  his  own  time.  The  count  next  day 
sent  a  polite  note,  expressive  of  his 
thanks  for  the  pleasure  he  had  enjoyed, 
and,  along  with  it,  one  hundred  gold 
demi-sovereigns  (about  £100  sterling.) 
Mozart  immediately  sent  him  the  ori- 
ginal score  of  the  quintet  that  had 
pleased  him  so  much.  The  count  re- 
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turned  to  Vienna  a  year  afterwards,  and* 
calling  upon  Mozart,  enquired  for  the 
trio.  Mozart  said  that  he  had  never 
found  himself  in  a  disposition  to  write 
any  thing  worthy  of  his  acceptance. 
"  Perhaps,  then,"  said  the  count,  "  you 
may  find  yourself  in  a  disposition  to  re- 
turn me  the  hundred  demi-sovereigns 
I  paid  you  beforehand."  Mozart  in- 
stantly handed  him  the  money,  but  the 
count  said  not  a  word  about  the  quintet ; 
and  the  composer  soon  afterwards  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  published  by 
Artaria,  arranged  as  a  quartet,  for  the 
pianoforte,  violin,  tenor,  and  violoncello. 
Mozart's  quintets  for  wind  instruments, 
published  also  as  pianoforte  quartets, 
are  among  the  most  charming  and  popu- 
lar of  his  instrumental  compositions  for 
the  chamber ;  and  this  anecdote  is  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  lost 
the  benefit  he  ought  to  have  derived, 
even  from  his  finest  works.  The  opera 
of  the  '  Zauberflote  '  was  composed  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distresses  of 
a  manager,  who  had  been  ruined  by  un- 
successful speculations,  and  came  to  im- 
plore his  assistance.  Mozart  gave  him 
the  score  without  price,  with  full  per- 
mission to  perform  it  in  his  own  theatre, 
and  for  his  own  benefit ;  only  stipulating 
that  he  was  not  to  give  a  copy  to  any 
one,  in  order  that  the  author  might 
afterwards  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  the 
copyright.  The  manager  promised 
strict  compliance  with  the  condition. 
The  opera  was  brought  out,  filled  his 
theatre  and  his  pockets,  and,  some  short 
time  afterwards,  appeared  at  five  or  six; 
different  theatres,  by  means  of  copies 
received  from  the  grateful  manager.'* 

Mozart's  career,  when  hastening  to 
its  close,  was  illumined  by  gleams  of 
prosperity  that  came  but  too  late. 
On  returning  from  Prague,  in  Nov. 
1791,  from  bringing  out  the  Clemenza 
di  Tito,  at  the  coronation  of  Leopold, 
the  new  Emperor — 

"  He  found  awaiting  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  kapell-meister  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  St  Stephen,  with  all  its  emolu- 
ments, besides  extensive  commissions 
from  Holland  and  Hungary  for  works 
to  be  periodically  delivered.  This, 
with  his  engagements  for  the  theatres 
of  Prague  and  Vienna,  assured  him  of 
a  competent  income  for  the  future, 
exempt  from  all  necessity  for  degrad- 
ing employment.  But  prospects  of 
worldly"  happiness  were  now  phantoms 
that  only  came  to  mock  his  helpless- 
ness, and  embitter  his  parting  hour." 
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«  Now  must  I  go,"  he  would  exclaim, 
"just  as  I  should  be  able  to  live  in 
peace;  now  leave  my  art  when,  no 
longer  the  slave  of  fashion,  nor  the 
tool  of  speculators,  I  could  follow  the 
dictates  of  my  own  feeling,  and  write 
whatever  my  heart  prompts.  I  must 
leave  my  family — my  poor  children,  at 
the  very  instant  in  which  I  should  have 
been  able  to  provide  for  their  welfare." 

The  story  of  his  composing  the 
requiem  for  a  mysterious  stranger,  and 
his  melancholy  forebodings  during  its 
composition,  are  too  well  known  to 
'  require  repetition  here.  The  incident, 
to  all  appearance,  was  not  extraor- 
dinary in  itself,  and  owed  its  imposing 
character  chiefly  to  the  morbid  state 
of  Mozart's  mind  at  the  time. 

On  the  5th  of  December  1791,  the 
ill-defined  disease  under  which  he  had 
for  some  time  laboured,  ended  in  his 
dissolution;  and  subsequent  examina- 
tion showed  that  inflammation  of  the 
brain  had  taken  place.  He  felt  that 
lie  was  dying — "  The  taste  of  death," 
lie  said  to  his  sister-in-law,  "  is  al- 
ready on  my  tongue — /  taste  death  ; 
and  who  will  be  near  to  support  my 
Constance  if  you  go  away  ?  " 

"  Siissmayer  (an  assistant)  was  stand- 
ing by  the  bedside,  and  on  the  counter- 
pane lay  the  '  Requiem,'  concerning 
which  Mozart  was  still  speaking  and 
giving  directions.  As  he  looked  over 
its  pages  for  the  last  time,  he  said, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  '  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  I  was  writing  this  for  my- 
self ? '  " 

It  should  be  added  thaf  this  «  Siiss- 
mayer, who  had  obtained  possession  of 
one  transcript  of  the  ( Requiem,'  the 
other  having  been  delivered  to  the 
stranger  immediately  after  Mozart's  de- 
cease, published  the  score  some  years 
afterwards,  claiming  to  have  composed 
from  the  Sanct usto  the  end.  As  there  was 
.no  one  to  contradict  this  extraordinary 
story,  it  found  partial  credit  until  1839, 


Mozart.  [Xov. 

when  a  full  score  of  the  {  Requiem'  in 
Mozart's  handwriting  was  discovered." 


We  have  now  done.  The  life  and 
character  that  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, speak  for  themselves.  Mo- 
zart is  not  perhaps  the  greatest 
composer  that  ever  lived,  but  Handel 
only  is  greater  than  he ;  and  to  be 
second  to  Handel,  seems  now  to 
us  the  highest  conceivable  praise. 
Yet,  in  some  departments,  Mozart 
was  even  greater  than  his  prede- 
cessor. It  is  not  our  intention  to 
characterise  his  excellences  as  a  com- 
poser. The  millions  of  mankind  that 
he  has  delighted  in  one  form  or  other, 
according  to  their  opportunities  and 
capacities,  have  spoken  his  best  pane- 
gyric in  the  involuntary  accents  of 
open  and  enthusiastic  admiration ; 
and  his  name  will  for  ever  be  sweet 
in  the  ear  of  every  one  who  has 
music  in  his  soul. 

Two  remarks  only  we  will  make  upon 
Mozart's  taste  and  system  as  a  master. 
The  first  is,  that  he  in  variably  consider- 
ed and  proclaimed,  that  the  great  object 
of  music  was,  not  to  astonish  by  its 
difficulty,  but  to  delight  by  its  beauty. 
Some  of  his  own  compositions  are 
difficult  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  in 
some  the  beauty  may  be  too  transcen- 
dental for  senses  less  exalted  than  his 
own.  But  the  production  of  pleasure, 
in  all  its  varied  forms  and  degrees, 
was  his  uniform  aim  and  effort ;  and 
no  master  has  been  more  successful. 
Our  next  remark  is,  that,  with  all  his 
genius,  he  was  a  laborious  and  learned 
musician ;  and  the  monument  to  his 
own  fame  which  he  has  completed  in 
his  works,  was  built  upon  the  most  an- 
xious, heartfelt,  and  humble  study  of 
all  the  works  of  excellence  that  then 
existed,  and  without  knowing  and 
understanding  which,  he  truly  felt 
that  he  could  never  have  equalled  or 
surpassed  them. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD's  MAGAZINE. 

SIR, — The  accompanying  narrative  was  originally  sent  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  the  shape  of  a  letter.  Since  my  return  to  England,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  that  it  would  suit  your  pages.  If  you  think  so,  I  shall  be 
liappy  to  place  it  at  your  disposal.  The  ground-plan  annexed  is  intended 
merely  to  assist  the  description  :  it  has  no  pretensions  to  strict  accuracy,  the 
distances  have  been  estimated,  not  measured. — I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

AN  OFFICER  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  VOLCANO  OF  KIRAUEA,  IN  OWHYHEE, 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  IN  SEPTEMBER  1844. 


THE  ship  being  about  to  proceed  to 
Byron's  Bay,  (the  Hilo  of  the  natives,) 
3n  the  N.E.  side  of  Owhyhee,  to 
water,  the  captain  arranged,  that  to 
;*ive  an  opportunity  to  all  those  who 
wished  to  visit  the  volcano,  distant 
Tom  the  anchorage  forty  miles,  the  ex- 
cursion should  be  made  in  two  parties. 
Having  anchored  on  Wednesday  the 
Llth  of  September,  he  and  several  of 
;he  officers  left  Hilo  early  on  the  12th  ; 
;hey  travelled  on  horseback,  and  re- 
turned on  the  ensuing  Monday,  highly 
Mighted  with  their  trip,  but  giving  a 
nelancholy  description  of  the  road, 
which  they  pronounced  to  be  in  some 
>laces  impassable  to  people  on  foot. 
This  latter  intelligence  was  disheart- 
3ning  to  the  second  division,  some  of 
whom,  and  myself  of  the  number,  had 
•ntended  to  walk.  These,  notwith- 
standing, adhered  to  their  resolution ; 
and  the  second  party,  consisting  of 
3ight,  left  the  ship  at  6  A.M.  on  Tues- 
day. Some  on  horseback,  and  some 
311  foot,  we  got  away  from  the  village 
ibout  eight  o'clock,  attended  by  thir- 
teen natives,  to  whose  calabashes  our 
prog  and  clothing  had  been  transfer- 
red ;  these  calabashes  answer  this  pur- 
pose admirably ;  they  are  gourds  of 
.mormons  size,  cut  through  rather 
ibove  their  largest  diameter,  which  is 
rom  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet ;  the 
aalf  of  another  gourd  forms  the  lid, 
ind  keeps  all  clean  and  dry  within ; 
when  filled,  they  are  hung  by  net- 
work to  each  end  of  a  pole  thrown 
icross  the  shoulders  of  a  native,  who 
will  thus  travel  with  a  load  of  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  about  three  miles  an 
aour.  The  day  was  fine  and  bright, 
md  we  started  in  high  spirits,  the 
lorsemen  hardly  able  to  conceal  their 
exultation  in  their  superiority  over 


the  walkers,  whilst  they  cantered  over 
the  plain  from  which  our  ascent  com- 
menced ;  this,  4000  feet  almost  gra- 
dual in  forty  miles,  is  not  fatiguing  ; 
and  thus,  although  we  found  the  path 
through  a  wood  about  three  miles 
long,  very  deep,  and  the  air  oppres- 
sive, we  all  arrived  together  without 
distress  at  the  "  half-way  house,"  by 
1  P.M.  Suppose  a  haystack  hollow- 
ed out,  and  some  holes  cut  for  doors 
and  windows,  and  you  have  a  picture 
of  the  "  half-way  house,"  and  the  ordi- 
nary dwellings  of  the  natives  of  these 
islands;  it  is  kept  by  a  respectable 
person,  chiefly  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers,  and  in  it  we  found 
the  comfort  of  a  table,  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture by  these  people  usually  con- 
sidered superfluous.  Here  we  soon 
made  ourselves  snug,  commencing  bj 
throwing  ourselves  on  the  mats,  and 
allowing  a  dozen  vigorous  urchins  to 
"  rumi  rumi"  us.  In  this  process  of 
shampooing,  every  muscle  is  kneaded 
or  beaten;  the  refreshing  luxury  it 
affords  can  only  be  perfectly  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have,  like  us, 
walked  twenty  miles  on  a  bad  road,  in 
a  tropical  climate.  Here  we  were  to 
stay  the  night,  and  our  first  object 
was  to  prepare  dinner  and  then  to  eat 
it;  all  seemed  disposed  to  assist  in 
the  last  part  of  this  operation,  and 
where  every  one  was  anxious  to 
please,  and  determined  to  be  pleased, 
sociability  could  not  be  absent.  After 
this  we  whiled  away  our  time  with 
books  and  conversation,  till  one  by 
one  dropping  asleep,  all  became  quiet, 
except  a  wretched  child  belonging  to 
our  hostess,  who,  from  one  corner  of 
the  hut,  every  now  and  then  set  up  its 
shrill  pipe  -to  disturb  our  slumbers. 
We  were  on  the  march  the  next  morn- 
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ing  at  six,  the  walkers  more  confident 
than  the  horsemen,  some  of  whose 
beasts  did  not  seem  at  all  disposed  for 
another  day's  work.  Our  road  lay  for 
the  most  part  through  immense  seas  of 
lava,  in  the  crevices  of  which  a  variety 
of  ferns  had  taken  root,  and,  though  re- 
lieving the  otherwise  triste  appearance, 
in  many  places  shut  out  our  view  of 
any  thing  besides.  Two  of  the  walk- 
ers, and  some  of  the  horsemen,  came 


in  at  the  journey's  end,  shortly  after 
eleven  o'clock;  the  remainder,  some- 
leaving  their  horses  behind  them, 
straggled  in  by  two  P.M.  Here  we 
were  at  the  crater !  Shall  I  confess 
that  my  first  feeling  was  disappoint- 
ment ?  The  plan  shows  some  distance 
between  the  outer  and  inner  rims,  im- 
mediately below  the  place  where  the 
house  (F)  is  situated ;  this  is  filled  up 
by  another  level,  which  shuts  out  a 


A  A  The  outer  rim. 
B  B  The  inner  rim. 
C  The  active  crater. 
D  D  D  17  D  The  surface  of 
the  large  crater. 
E  E  E  E  The  dike. 


Explanation  of  Plan : — 
F         The  house. 
G         The  hut. 
H  H     Track  to  and  from  crater. 


I  I      Track  of  party  on  Wednesday  night, 
ooooooo    Cones  in  large  crater. 
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great  part  of  the  prospect;  the  re- 
mainder was  too  distant,  and  the 
sun's  rays  too  powerful,  to  allow  of  our 
seeing  more  than  a  quantity  of  smoke, 
and  an  occasional  fiery  ebullition  from 
the  further  extremity.  It  was  not 
until  we  had  walked  to  the  hut  (G) 
that  we  became  sensible  of  the  awful 
grandeur  of  the  scene  below;  from 
this  point  we  looked  perpendicularly 
down  on  the  blackened  mass,  and  felt 
our  insignificance.  The  path  leads  be- 
tween many  fissures  in  the  ground, 
from  which  sulphurous  vapour  and 
steam  issue ;  the  latter,  condensing  on 
the  surrounding  bushes,  and  falling 
into  holes  in  the  compact  lava,  affords 
a  supply  of  most  excellent  water. 
As  evening  set  in,  the  active  volcano 
assumed  from  the  house  the  appear- 
ance of  a  city  in  flames  ;  long  inter- 
secting lines  of  fire  looked  like  streets 
in  a  blaze  ;  and  when  here  and  there 
a  more  conspicuous  burst  took  place, 
fancy  pictured  a  church  or  some  large 
building  a  prey  to  the  element.  Not 
contented  with  this  distant  view,  three 
of  our  party  started  for  the  hut,  whence 
in  the  afternoon  we  had  so  fine  a 
prospect.  When  there,  although  our 
curiosity  was  highly  gratified,  it 
prompted  us  to  see  more ;  so,  pressing 
a  native  into  our  service,  we  proceed- 
ed along  the  brink  of  the  N.W.  side, 
until,  being  nearly  half-way  round  the 
outer  circle  of  the  crater,  we  had 
hoped  to  obtain  almost  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  active  volcano ;  we  were 
therefore  extremely  chagrined  to  find, 
thi it  as  we  drew  nearer  our  object,  it 
was  completely  shut  out  by  a  ridge 
below  the  one  on  which  we  stood. 
Our  walking  had  thus  far  been  very 
difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  and  this, 
with  the  fatigues  of  the  morning,  had 
nearly  exhausted  our  perseverance. 
Wo  determined,  however,  to  make 
another  effort  before  giving  it  up,  and 
were  repaid  by  the  discovery  of  a 
spur  which  led  us  down,  and  thence 
through  a  short  valley  to  the  point 
where  our  track  (I)  terminates. 
We  came  in  sight  of  the  crater 
as  we  crested  the  hill ;  the  view 
from  hence  was  most  brilliant.  The 
crater  appeared  nearly  circular,  and 
was  traversed  in  all  directions  by 
what  seemed  canals  of  fire  intensely 
bright ;  several  of  these  radiated  from 
a  centre  near  the  N.E.  edge,  so  as  to 
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form  a  star,  from  which  a  corusca- 
tion, as  if  of  jets  of  burning  gas,  was 
emitted.    In  other  parts  were  furnaces 
in  terrible  activity,  and  undergoing 
continual  change,  sometimes  becoming 
comparatively  dark,  and  then  burst- 
ing forth,   throwing  up    torrents  of 
flame  and  molten  lava.     All  around 
the  edge  it  seemed  exceedingly  agi- 
tated, and  a  noise  like  surf  was  audi- 
ble ;  otherwise  the  stillness  served  to 
heighten  the  effect  upon  the  senses-, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 
The  waning  moon  warned  us  to  re- 
turn, and  reluctantly  we  retraced  our 
steps  ;  it  required  care  to  do  this,  so 
that  we  did  not  get  back  to  the  house 
before  midnight.    Worn  out  with  the 
day's  exertions,  we  threw  ourselves 
on  the  ground  and  fell  asleep,  but  not 
before  I  had  revolved  the  possibility 
of  standing  at  the  brink  of  the  active 
crater  after  nightfall.     In  the  morn- 
ing we  matured  the  plan,  which  was 
to  descend  by  daylight,  so  as  to  re- 
connoitre our  road,  to  return  to  din- 
ner, and  then,  if  we  thought  it  practi-^ 
cable,  to  leave  the  house  about  5  P.M., 
and  to  remain  in  the  large  crater  till- 
after  night  set  in.     The  only  objec- 
tion to  this  scheme  (and  it  was  a  most 
serious  one)  was,  that  when  we  men- 
tioned it  to  the  guides,  they  appeared 
completely  horror-struck  at  the  notion 
of  it.      Here,   as  elsewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanic  activity, 
the  common  people  have  a  supersti- 
tious dread  of  a  presiding  deity ;  in 
this  place,  especially,  where  they  are 
scarcely   rescued    from    heathenism, 
we  were  not  surprised  to  find  it.   This, 
and  their  personal  fears,  (no  human 
being   ever   having,    as  the  natives 
assured  us,  entered  the  crater  in  dark- 
ness,) we  then  found  insuperable  :  all 
we  could  do  was  to  take  the  best 
guides  we  were  able  to  procure  with  us- 
by  daylight,  so  that  they  should  re- 
fresh their  memories  as  to  the  locale^ 
and  ascertain  if  any  change  had  taken 
place  since  their  last  visit,  and  trust 
to  being  able  during  our  walk  to  per- 
suade one  to  return  with  us  in  the 
evening.     Accordingly  we  all  left  the 
house  after  breakfast,  following  the 
track  marked  (H),  which  led  us  pre- 
cipitously down,  till  we  landed  on  the 
surface  of  the  large  crater,  an  im- 
mense sheet  of  scoriaceous  lava  cooled 
suddenly  from  a  state  of  fusion  ;  the 
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upheaved  waves  and  deep  hollows 
evidencing  that  congelation  has  taken 
place  before  the  mighty  agitation  has 
subsided.      It  is   dotted  with  cones 
•60  or  70  feet  high,  and  extensively 
intersected  by  deep  cracks,  from  both 
of  which  sulphurous  smoke  ascends. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall    about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  in  most 
parts  1000  feet  deep.     I  despair  ot 
conveying  an  idea  of  what  our  sensa- 
tions were,  when  we  first  launched 
out  on  this  fearful  pit  to  cross  to  the 
active  crater  at  the  further  end.   With 
"all  the  feeling  of  insecurity  that  at- 
tends treading  on  unsafe   ice,   was 
combined  the  utter  sense  of  helpless- 
ness the  desolation  of  the  scene  en- 
couraged :  it  produced  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive dread,  such  as  brutes  might 
"be  supposed  to  feel  in  such  situations. 
This,  however,  soon  left  us,  and  at- 
tending our  guides,  who  led  us  away 
to  the  right  for  about  a  mile,  we 
turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  came 
upon  a  deep  dike,  which,  running  con- 
centric with  the  sides,  terminates  near 
the  active  crater,  with  which  I  con- 
ceive its  bottom  is  on  a  level.     The 
lava  had  slipped  into  it  where  we 
crossed,  and  the  loose  blocks  were 
difficult  to  scramble  over.      In  the 
lowest  part  where  these  had  not  fallen, 
the  fire  appeared  immediately  beneath 
the  surface.    The  guides  here  evinced 
great  caution,  trying  with  their  poles 
before  venturing  their  weight ;    the 
heat  was  intense,  and  made  us  glad 
to  find  ourselves  again  on  terra  firma, 
if  that  expression  may  be  allowed 
where  the  walking  was  exceedingly 
disagreeable,  owing  to  the  hollowness 
of  the  lava,  formed  in  great  bubbles, 
that  continually  broke  and  let  us  in 
up  to  our  knees.    This  dike  has  pro- 
bably been  formed  by  the  drainage  of 
the  volcano  by  a  lateral  vent,  as  the 
part  of  the  crater  which  it  confines 
has  sunk  lower  than  that  outside  it, 
and  the  contraction  caused  by  loss  of 
heat  may  well  account  for  its  width, 
which  varies  from  one  to  three  hun- 
dred yards.    In  support  of  this  opin- 
ion, I  may  mention,  that  in  1840  a 
molten  river  broke  out,  eight  miles  to 
the  eastward,  and,  in  some  places  six 
miles  broad,  rolled  down  to  the  sea, 
where  it  materially  altered  the  line  of 
coast.     From  where  we  crossed,  there 
is  a  gradual  rise  until  within  200  yards 


of  the  volcano,  when  the  surface  dips 
to   its  margin.      Owing  to   this  we 
came  suddenly  in  view  of  it,  and,  lost 
in  amazement,  walked  silently  on  to 
the  brink.     To  the  party  who  had 
made    the    excursion    the    previous 
evening,  the  surprise  was  not  so  great 
as  to  the  others  ;  moreover,  a  bright 
noonday  sun,  and  a  floating  mirage 
which  made  it  difficult  to  discern  the 
real  from  the  deceptive,  robbed  the 
scene  of  much  of  its  brilliancy  ;  still 
it  was  truly  sublime,  as  a  feeble  at- 
tempt at  description  will  show.    This 
immense  caldron,  two  and  three  quar- 
ter miles  in  circumference,  is  filled  to 
within  twenty  feet  of  its  brim  with 
red  molten  lava,  over  which  lies  a 
thin  scum  resembling  the  slag  on  a 
smelting  furnace.     The  whole  surface 
was  in  fearful  agitation.     Great  roll- 
ers followed  each  other  to  the  side, 
and,  breaking,  disclosed  deep  edges  of 
crimson.     These  were  the  canals  of 
fire  we  had  noticed  the  night  before 
diverging  from  a  common  centre,  and 
the  furnaces  in  equal  activity  ,•  while 
what  had   appeared  to  us  like  jets 
of  gas,   proved   to  be  fitful   spurts 
of  lava,  thrown  up  from  all  parts  of 
the  lake  (though  principally  from  the 
focus  near  the  N.E.  edge)  a  height  of 
thirty  feet.      Most  people  probably 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  having 
witnessed  this  magnificent  spectacle ; 
but  our  admiration  was  so  little  ex- 
hausted,  that    the   Idea  continually 
suggested  itself,  "  How  grand  would 
this  be  by  night ! "    The  party  who 
had  encountered  the  difficulties  of  the 
walk  the  night  before,  were  convinced 
that  no  greater  ones  existed  in  that 
of  to-day ;  and  therefore,  if  it  continued 
fine,  and  we  could  induce  the  guide 
to   accompany  us,   the  project  was 
feasible.     The  avarice  of  one  of  these 
ultimately  overcame  his  fears,  and, 
under  his  direction,  we  again  left  the 
house  at  5  P.M.,  and,  returning  by  our 
old  track,  reached  the  hill  above  the 
crater  about  the  time  the  sun  set, 
though  long  after  it  had  sunk  below 
the  edge  of  the  pit.     Here  we  halted, 
and  smoking  our  cigars  lit  from  the 
cracks  (now  red-hotj  which  we  had 
passed  unnoticed  in  the  glare  of  the 
sunlight,  waited  until  it  became  quite 
dark,  when  we  moved  on ;  and,  great  as 
had  been  our  expectations,  we  found 
them  faint  compared  with  the  awful 
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sublimity  of  the  scene  before  us.  The 
sl.ig  now  appeared  semi-transparent, 
and  so  extensively  perforated  as  to 
show  one  sheet  of  liquid  fire,  its  waves 
rising  high,  and  pouring  over  each 
other  in  magnificent  confusion,  form- 
ing a  succession  of  cascades  of  un- 
equalled grandeur ;  the  canals,  now 
in  iandesceut,  the  restless  activity  of 
the  numerous  vents  throwing  out 
great  volumes  of  molten  lava,  the 
terrible  agitation,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  jets,  which,  shooting  high  in  the 

-  air,  fell  with  an  echoless,  lead- like 
sound,   breaking  the  otherwise   im- 
pressive stillness ;   formed  a  picture 
tint  language  (at  least  any  that  I 
know)  is  quite  inadequate  to  describe. 

-  We  felt  this  ;  for  no  one  spoke  except 
when  betrayed  into  an  involuntary 
burst  of  amazement.     On  our  hands 
and  knees  we  crawled  to  the  brink, 
anl  lying  at  full  length,  and  shading 
out-  faces  with  paper,  looked  down  at 
the    fiery  breakers    as  they  dashed 
ag  linst  the  side  of  the  basin  beneath. 
The  excessive  heat,  and  the  fact  that 
the  spray  was  frequently  dashed  over 
th(  edge,  put  a  stop  to  this  fool-hardi- 
ness ;  but  at  a  more  rational  distance 
we  stood  gazing,  with  our  feelings  of 
•wonder  and  awe  so  intensely  excited, 
that  we  paid  no  regard  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  our  guide  to  quit  the  spot.    He 
at  last  persuaded  us  of  the  necessity 
of  doing  so,  by  pointing  to  the  moon, 
and  her  distance  above  the  dense  cloud 
which  hung,  a  lurid  canopy,  above 
the  crater.     Taking  a  last  look,  we 
"  foil  in"  in  Indian  file,  and  got  back 
to  the  house,  with  no  further  accident 
than  a  few  bruises,  about  ten  o'clock. 
The  walk  had  required  caution,  and 
it  was  long  after  I  had  closed  my  eyes 
ere  the  retina  yielded  the  impressions 
that  had  been  so  nervously  drawn  on 
them.     The  next  morning  at  nine,  we 
started  on  our  return  to  the  ship, 
sauntering    leisurely    along,    picking 
strs  wberries  by  the  way,  and  enjoy- 
ing all  the  satisfaction  inherent  to  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  an  un- 
dertaking.   With  health  and  strength 
for  any  attempt,  AYC  had  been  pecu- 
liar :y  favoured  by  the  weather,  and 
hac    thus  done  more  than  any  who 
bad  preceded  us.     Our  party,  under 
the^e  circumstances,  was  most  joyous ; 


so  that,  independent  of  the  object,  the 
relaxation  itself  was  such  as  we  crea- 
tures of  habit  and  discipline  seldom 
experience. 

To  make  this  narrative  more  in- 
telligible, it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
scribe briefly  the  position  and  gen- 
eral features  of  this  volcano,  which 
does  not,  like  most  others,  spring 
from  a  cone,  but  has  excavated  for 
itself  a  bed  in  the  side  of  Mowna 
Roa,  which  rises  14,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  about  six- 
teen miles  distant  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  wherein  is  an  enormous 
extinct  crater,  from  which  this  is  prob- 
ably the  outlet ;  it  is  4000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  nearest  coast  line.  Several 
distinct  levels  in  the  present  crater 
prove  that  it  has  eaten  its  way  to  its 
present  depth.  On  the  most  elevated 
of  these  large  trees  now  grow,  evi- 
dences of  many  years'  tranquillity; 
lower  down  we  come  to  shrubs,  and 
lastly  to  the  fern,  apparently  the  most 
venturesome  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  it  seems  to  require  nothing  but 
rest  and  water,  for  we  found  it  shoot- 
ing out  of  crevices  where  the  lava 
appeared  to  have  undergone  no  de- 
composition. Nowhere,  I  conceive, 
(not  even  in  Iceland,)  can  be  seen 
such  stupendous  volcanic  efforts  as  in 
Owhyhee.  The  whole  island,  eighty- 
six  miles  long  by  seventy  broad,  and 
rising,  as  it  does  at  Mowna  Keah, 
more  than  15,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
would  seem  to  have  been  formed  by 
layers  of  lava  imposed  at  different 
periods.  Some  of  these  have  followed 
quickly  on  each  other;  while  the 
thickness  of  soil,  made  up  of  vegetable 
mould  and  decomposed  lava,  indi- 
cates a  long  interval  of  repose  between 
others.  The  present  surface  is  com- 
paratively recent,  though  there  is  no 
tradition  of  any  but  partial  eruptions. 

"  O  Lord !  how  manifold  are  Thy 
works:  in  wisdom  hast  Thou  made 
them  all!" 

We  reached  the  village  the  next 
day  at  1  P.M.,  and  after  a  refreshing 
bathe,  returned  on  board  to  find  the 
ship  prepared  for  sea,  to  which  we 
proceeded  the  following  morning  at 
four  o'clock. 
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THE  DAYS  OF  THE  FRONDE. 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  and  upon  the  authority  of  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  we  laid  before  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine  a  sketch  of 
certain  incidents  in  the  lives  of  three 
French  guardsmen,  who,  in  company 
with  a  young  cadet  of  Gascony,  fought, 
drank,  loved,  and  plotted  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  the 
rule  of  Richelieu.  The  sketch  was  incom- 
plete :  contrary  to  established  practice, 
M.  Dumas  neither  married  nor  killed 
his  heroes ;  but  after  exposing  them  to 
innumerable  perils,  out  of  all  of  which 
they  came  triumphant,  although  from 
none  did  they  derive  any  important 
benefit,  he  left  them  nearly  as  he 
found  them — with  their  fortunes  still 
to  make,  and  with  little  to  rely  upon 
save  their  good  swords  and  their 
dauntless  courage.  He  promised, 
however,  a  continuation  of  their  his- 
tory, and  that  promise  he  has  kept, 
but  with  a  difference.  Passing  over  a 
score  of  years,  he  again  introduces  us 
to  the  guardsmen,  whom  he  left  in  the 
heyday  of  youth,  and  who  have  now 
Attained,  most  of  them  passed,  the 
sober  age  of  forty. 

Twenty  years  later,  then,  we  find 
D'Artagnan,  the  young  Gascon  gen- 
tleman aforesaid,  alone  upon  the  scene. 
His  three  friends,  influenced  by  vari- 
ous motives,  have  retired  from  the 
corps  of  mousquetaires :  Athos  to  re- 
side upon  a  small  estate  in  Poitou, 
Porthos  to  marry  a  rich  widow, 
Aramis  to  become  an  abbe.  D'Artag- 
nan alone,  having  no  estate  to  retire 
to  larger  than  a  cabbage  garden,  no 
widow  to  many,  or  inclination  for  the 
church,  has  stuck  to  the  service  with 
credit,  but  with  small  profit  to  him- 
self; and  the  lieutenancy  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Cardinal-Puke  in 
1628,  is  still  a  lieutenancy  in  1648, 
under  Richelieu's  less  able,  but  equally 
ambitious  successor,  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine. Moreover,  deprived,  during  the 
greater  part  of  these  twenty  years,  of 
the  society  of  his  three  friends,  who 
had  in  some  measure  formed  his  char- 
acter, and  from  the  example  of  two  of 
whom  he  had  caught  much  of  what 
chivalry  and  elegance  he  possessed — 
deprived  also  of  opportunities  of  dis- 


playing those  peculiar  talents  for  bold 
intrigue,  which  had  once  enabled  him 
to  thwart  the  projects  of  Richelieu 
himself,  D'Artagnau  has  degenerated 
into  a  mere  trooper.  His  talents  and 
shrewdness  have  not  deserted  him  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  latter  has  increased 
with  his  experience  of  the  world ;  but 
instead  of  being  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  queens  and  princes,  their  exer- 
cise has  been  for  some  years  confined 
to  procuring  their  owner  those  phy- 
sical and  positive  comforts  which 
soldiers  seek  and  prize— namely,  a  good 
table,  comfortable  quarters,  and  a  com- 
plaisant hostess. 

Although  thus  making  the  best  of 
his  position,  and  only  occasionally 
grumbling  at  the  caprice  of  Dame 
Fortune,  who  seems  entirely  to  have 
forgotten  him,  it  is  with  a  lively  sen- 
sation of  joy  that  D'Artagnan,  one 
evening  when  on  guard  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  hears  himself  summoned  to  the 
presence  of  Mazarine.  It  is  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Fronde ;  the 
exactions  of  the  cardinal  have  irrita- 
ted the  people,  who  show  symptoms 
of  open  resistance;  his  enemies,  already 
sufficiently  numerous,  are  daily  in- 
creasing and  becoming  more  formid- 
able. Mazarine  trembles  for  his  power, 
and  looks  around  him  for  men  of  head 
and  action,  to  aid  him  in  breasting  the 
storm  and  carrying  out  his  schemes. 
He  hears  tell  of  the  four  guardsmen, 
whose  fidelity  and  devotion  had  once 
saved  the  reputation  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  baffled  the  most  powerful 
minister  France  ever  saw  ;  these  four 
men  he  resolves  to  make  his  own,  and 
D'Artagnan  is  dispatched  to  find  his 
three  former  companions,  and  induce 
them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
cardinal.  The  mission  is  but  partially 
successful.  D'Artagnan  finds  Porthos, 
whose  real  name  is  Du  Vallon,  rich, 
flourishing,  and  a  widower,  but,  not- 
withstanding all  these  advantages, 
perfectly  unhappy  because  he  has  no 
title.  Vanity  was  always  the  failing 
of  Porthos.  Aramis,  otherwise  the 
Chevalier — nowtheAbbd — d'Herblay, 
is  up  to  the  ears  in  intrigues  of  every 
description.  Athos,  Count  de  la  Fere, 
has  abandoned  the  wine-flask,  for- 
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merly  the  deity  of  his  adoration,  and 
is  busied  in  the  education  of  a  natural 
son,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  of  whom  the 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Chevreuse  is  the 
mother.  By  the  promise  of  a  barony, 
D'Artagnan  easily  induces  Porthos  to 
follow  him  to  Paris;  but  with  his 
other  two  friends  he  is  less  successful. 
Athos  and  Aramis  put  him  off  with 
excuses,  for  both  have  already  pledged 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  Fronde 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

This  prince,  the  grandson  of  Henry 
the   Fourth,   and    of  the  celebrated 
Gabrielle  D'Estrees,  is  a  prisoner  in 
the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  and  a  con- 
stant subject  of  uneasiness  to  Maza- 
rine.   Brave  as  steel,  but  of  limited 
capacity,  the  idol  of  the  people,  who, 
by  the  use  of  his  name,  are  easily 
roused  to  rebellion,  the  duke  has  be- 
guiled his  long  captivity  by  abuse  of 
the  Facchino  Mazarini,   as  he  styles 
the  cardinal,  and  by  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant petty  warfare  with  the  governor 
of  Vincennes,  Monsieur  de  Chavigny. 
On  his  way  to  prison,  he  boasted  to 
his  guards  that  he  had  at  lea&t  forty 
plans  of  escape,  some  one  of  which 
would  infallibly  succeed.      This  was 
repeated  to  the  cardinal;  and  so  well 
is  the  duke  guarded  in  consequence, 
that  five  years  have  elapsed  and  he  is 
still  at  Vincennes.     At  last  his  friends 
find  means  of  communicating  with  him, 
and    Grimaud,    the    servant  of  the 
Count  de  la  Fere,  is  introduced,  in  the 
capacity  of  an  under  jailer,  into  the 
fortress,  where,  by  his  taciturnity  and 
apparent  strictness,  he  gains  the  entire 
confidence  of  La  Ramee,  an  official 
uho,  under  M.  de  Chavigny,  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  especial  guardianship 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.     An  attempt 
to  escape  is  fixed  for  the  day  of  the 
Pentecost.     Upon  the  morning  of  that 
day,   Monsieur    de   Chavigny  starts 
npon  a  short  journey,   leaving    the 
castle  in  charge  of  La  Ramee,  whom 
the  duke  invites  to  sup  with  him  upon 
*  famous  pasty,  that  has  been  ordered 
for  the  occasion  from  a  confectioner 
vrho  has  recently  established  himself 
at  Vincennes.    Here  is  what  takes 
place  at  the  repast. 

La  Ramee,  who,  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  entertained  a  considerable 
degree  of  regard  and  affection  for  M. 
lie  Beaufort,  made  himself  a  great 
treat  of  this  tete-a-tete  supper.  His 
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chief  foible  was  gluttony,  and  for  this 
grand  occasion  the  confectioner  had 
promised  to  outdo  himself.  The 
pasty  was  to  be  of  pheasants,  the 
wine  of  the  best  vintage  of  Chamber- 
tin.  By  adding  to  the  agreeable  images 
which  this  promise  called  up  in  his 
mind,  the  society  of  the  duke,  who  in 
the  main  was  such  an  excellent  fellow, 
who  played  Monsieur  de  Chavigny 
such  capital  tricks,  and  made  such 
biting  jokes  against  the  cardinal,  La 
Ramee  had  composed  a  picture  of  a 
perfectly  delightful  evening,  which  he 
looked  forward  to  with  proportionate 
jubilation,  and  with  an  impatience 
almost  equalling  that  of  the  duke. 
His  first  visit  that  morning  had  been 
to  the  pastrycook,  who  had  shown 
him  the  crust  of  a  gigantic  pasty, 
decorated  at  the  top  with  the  arms  of 
Monsieur  de  Beaufort.  The  said  crust 
was  still  empty,  but  beside  it  were  a 
pheasant  and  two  partridges,  so  mi- 
nutely and  closely  larded,  that  each  of 
them  looked  like  a  cushion  stuck  full 
of  pins.  La  Ramee's  mouth  watered 
at  the  sight. 

Early  in  the  day,  M.  de  Beaufort 
went  to  play  at  ball  with  La  Ramee ; 
a  sign  from  Grimaud  warned  him  to 
pay  attention  to  every  thing.  Gri- 
maud walked  before  them,  as  if  to 
point  out  the  road  that  he  and  the 
duke  would  have  to  take  that  even- 
ing. The  place  where  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  playing  was  the  smaller 
court  of  the  fortress — a  solitary  enclo- 
sure, where  sentinels  were  only  sta- 
tioned when  the  duke  was  there ;  even 
that  precaution  seeming  unnecessary, 
on  account  of  the  great  height  of  the 
ramparts.  There  were  three  doors  to 
open  before  reaching  this  court,  and 
each  door  was  opened  with  a  different 
key.  All  three  keys  were  kept  by  La 
Ramde.  When  they  reached  the 
court,  Grimaud  seated  himself  negli- 
gently in  one  of  the  embrasures,  his 
legs  dangling  outside  the  wall.  The 
duke  understood  that  the  rope-ladder 
was  to  be  fixed  at  that  place.  This, 
and  other  manoeuvres,  comprehensible 
enough  to  M.  de  Beaufort,  and  care- 
fully noted  by  him,  had,  of  course,  no 
intelligible  meaning  for  La  Ramee. 

The  game  began.  M.  de  Beaufort 
was  in  play,  and  sent  the  balls  wher- 
ever he  liked ;  La  Ramee  could  not 
win  a  game.  When  they  had  finished 
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playing,  the  duke,  whilst  rallying  La 
Rainee  on  his  ill  success,  pulled  out  a 
couple  of  louis-d'ors,  and  offered  them 
to  his  guards,  who  had  followed  him 
to  the  court  to  pick  up  the  balls,  tell- 
ing them  to  go  and  drink  his  health. 
The  guards  asked  La  Ramee's  per- 
mission, which  he  gave,  but  for  the 
evening  only.  Up  to  that  time  he 
had  various  important  matters  to  ar- 
range, some  of  which  would  require 
him  to  absent  himself  from  his  pri- 
soner, whom  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
lost  sight  of. 

Six  o'clock  came,  and  although  the 
dinner-hour  was  fixed  for  seven,  the 
table  was  already  spread,  and  the 
enormous  pie  placed  upon  the  side- 
board. Every  body  was  impatient 
for  something :  the  guards  to  go  and 
drink,  La  Ramee  to  dine,  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Beaufort  to  escape.  Griinaud 
was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  nothing,  and  to  remain 
perfectly  calm;  and  at  times  when 
the  duke  looked  at  his  dull,  immove- 
able  countenance,  he  almost  doubted 
whether  that  could  be  the  man  who 
•was  to  aid  his  projected  flight. 

At  half-past  six  La  Ramee  dismiss- 
ed the  guards,  the  duke  sat  down  at 
the  table,  and  signed  to  his  jailer  to 
take  a  chair  opposite  to  him.  Grimaud 
served  the  soup,  and  stationed  him- 
self behind  La  Ramee.  The  most 
perfect  enjoyment  was  depicted  on  the 
countenance  of  the  latter,  as  he  com- 
menced the  repast  from  which  he  had 
been  anticipating  so  much  pleasure. 
The  duke  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"Ventre  St  Gris !  La  Ramee," 
cried  he7  "  if  I  were  told  that  at  this 
moment  there  is  in  all  France  a  hap- 
pier man  than  yourself,  I  would  not 
believe  it." 

"  And  you  would  be  quite  right  not 
to  do  so,  Monseigneur,"  said  La 
Ramee.  "  I  confess  that,  when  I  am 
hungry*  I  know  no  pleasure  equal  to 
that  of  sitting  down  to  a  good  dinner ; 
and  when  I  remember  that  my  Amphi- 
tryon is  the  grandson  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  the  pleasure  is  at  least 
doubled  by  the  honour  done  to  me." 

The  duke  bowed.  u  My  dear  La 
Ramee,"  said  he,  "  you  are  unequal- 
ed  in  the  art  of  paying  compliments." 

"It  is  no  compliment,  Monseig- 
neur," said  La  Ramee  5  "  I  say  exactly 
what  I  think." 


"You  are  really  attached  to  me, 
then?"  said  the  duke. 

"  Most  sincerely,"  replied  La  Ra- 
mee ;  "  and  I  should  be  inconsolable 
if  your  highness  were  to  leave  Vin- 
cennes." 

' '  A  singular  proof  of  affection  that !  "• 
returned  the  duke. 

"But,  Monseigneur,"  continued  La 
Ramee,  sipping  at  a  glass  of  Madeira, 
"  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  set 
at  liberty?  You  would  only  get  into 
some  new  scrape,  and  be  sent  to  the 
Bastile  instead  of  to  Vincennes." 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  duke,  consider- 
ably amused  at  the  turn  the  conver- 
sation was  taking,  and  glancing  at 
the  clock,  of  which  the  hands,  as  he 
thought,  advanced  more  slowly  than 
usual. 

"  M.  de  Chavigny  is  not  very  ami- 
able," said  La  Ramee,  "  but  M.  de 
Tremblay  is  a  great  deal  worse.  You 
may  depend,  Monseigneur,  that  it 
was  a  real  kindness  to  send  you  here, ; 
where  you  breathe  a  fine  air,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  play  at  ball." 

"  According  to  your  account,  La 
Ramee,  I  was  very  ungrateful  ever  to 
think  of  escaping." 

"  Exceedingly  so,"  replied  La  Ra- 
mee; "  but  your  highness  never  did 
think  seriously  of  it." 

"Indeed  did  I,  though!"  said  the; 
duke ;  "  and  what  is  more,  folly 
though  it  may  be,  I  sometimes  think 
of  it  still." 

"  Still  by  one  of  your  forty  plans, 
Monseigneur  ?  " 

The  duke  nodded  affirmatively. 

"  Monseigneur,"  resumed  La  Ra- 
mee, "  since  you  have  so  far  honoured 
me  with  your  confidence,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  one  of  the  forty  me- 
thods of  escape  which  your  highness 
had  invented." 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  duke. 
"  Grimaud,  give  me  the  pasty." 

"  I  am  all  attention,"  said  La  Ra- 
mee, leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and 
raising  his  glass  so  as  to  look  at  the 
setting  sun  through  the  liquid  amber 
which  it  contained.  The  duke 
glanced  at  the  clock.  Ten  minutes 
more  and  it  would  strike  seven,  the 
hour  for  which  his  escape  was  con- 
certed. Grimaud  placed  the  pie  be- 
fore M.  de  Beaufort,  who  took  his 
silver-bladed  knife— steel  ones  were 
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not  allowed  him— to  cut  it;  but  La 
Eamee,  unwilling  to  see  so  magnifi- 
cent a  pasty  mangled  by  a  dull  knife, 
passed  him  his  own,  which  was  of 
steel. 

"  Well,  Monseigneur, "  said  he, 
"  an  1  this  famous  plan  ?" 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you," 
said  the  duke,  u  the  one  on  the  suc- 
cess of  which  I  most  reckoned,  and 
which  I  intended  to  try  the  first?  " 

"  By  all  means,"  said  La  Eamee. 

"  Well,"  said  M.  de  Beaufort,  who 
•was  busy  in  the  dissection  of  the  pie, 
"  in  the  first  place  I  hoped  to  have  for 
my  piardian  some  honest  fellow  like 
yourself,  Monsieur  La  Eamee." 

"  Your  hope  was  realized,  Mon- 
seigneur. And  then  ?  " 

u  I  said  to  myself,"  continued  the 
duke,  "  if  once  I  have  about  me  a 
good  fellow  like  La  Eamee,  I  will  get 
a  friond,  whom  he  does  not  know  to 
be  ny  friend,  to  recommend  to  him  a 
in  an  "devoted  to  my  interests,  and 
who  will  aid  my  escape." 

"  Good  !"  said  La  Eamee.  "  No 
bad  ;dea." 

*'  When  I  have  accomplished  this," 
said  the  duke,  "  if  the  man  is  skilful, 
and  manages  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  my  jailer,  I  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  k( -oping  up  a  communication  with, 
my  friends." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  La  Eamee ;  "  how 
so?v 

"  Easily  enough,"  replied  M.  de 
Beaufort ;  "in  playing  at  ball,  for 
instance." 

"  In  playing  at  ball !"  repeated  La 
Earre'e,  who  was  beginning  to  pay 
grea:  attention  to  the  duke's  words. 

"  Yes.  I  strike  a  ball  into  the 
moa •; ;  a  man  who  is  at  hand,  work- 
ing in  his  garden,  picks  it  up.  The 
ball  contains  a  letter.  Instead  of 
throwing  back  the  same  ball,  he 
thro TS  another,  which  contains  a  let- 
ter ibr  me.  My  friends  hear  from 
me  { nd  I  from  them,  without  any  one 
bein:*  the  wiser." 

"  The  devil ! "  said  La  Eamee, 
scraiching  his  head,  "  you  do  well  to 
tell  ;ne  this,  Monseigneur.  In  future 
Iwil  keep  an  eye  on  pickers  up  of 
balk.  But,  after  all,  that  is  only  a 
meaas  of  correspondence." 

"  Wait  a  little.  I  write  to  my 
friends — '  On  such  a  day  and  at  such 
an  l;our,  be  in  waiting  on  the  other 
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side    of    the    moat    with    two    led 
horses.'" 

"  Well,"  said  La  Eamee,  with 
some  appearance  of  uneasiness,  u  but 
what  then  ?  Unless,  indeed,  the 
horses  have  wings,  and  can  fly  up  the 
rampart  to  fetch  you." 

u  Or  that  I  have  means  of  flying; 
down,"  said  the  duke,  carelessly. 
"  A  rope-ladder,  for  instance." 

"  Yes,"  said  La  Eamee,  with  a 
forced  laugh ;  "  but  a  rope-ladder  can. 
hardly  be  sent  in  a  tennis-ball,  though 
a  letter  may." 

"  No  ;  but  it  may  be  sent  in  some- 
thing else.  Let  us  only  suppose,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  my  cook,  Noir^ 
mont,  has  purchased  the  pastrycook's 
shop  opposite  the  castle.  La  Eame'e,. 
who  is  a  bit  of  an  epicure,  tries  his 
pies,  finds  them  excellent,  and  asks 
me  if  I  would  like  to  taste  one.  I 
accept  the  offer,  on  condition  that  he 
shall  help  me  to  eat  it.  To  do  so 
more  at  his  ease,  he  sends  away  the 
guards,  and  only  keeps  Grimaud  here 
to  wait  upon  us.  Grimaud  is  the 
man  whom  my  friend  has  recommend- 
ed, and  who  is  ready  to  second  me  in 
all  things.  The  moment  of  my  escape 
is  fixed  for  seven  o'clock.  At  a  few 
minutes  to  seven  " 

"  At  a  few  minutes  to  seven !  " 
repeated  La  Eamee,  perspiring  with 
alarm. 

"  At  a  few  minutes  to  seven,"  con- 
tinued the  duke,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  "  I  take  the  crust  off  the 
pie.  Inside  it,  I  find  two  poniards,  a 
rope-ladder,  and  a  gag.  I  put  one  of 
the  poniards  to  La  Eamee's  breast, 
and  I  say  to  him — '  My  good  friend, 
La  Eamee,  if  you  make  a  motion  or 
utter  a  cry,  you  are  a  dead  man ! '  " 

The  duke,  as  we  have  already  said, 
whilst  uttering  these  last  sentences, 
had  acted  in  conformity.  He  was 
now  standing  close  to  La  Eamee,  to 
whom  his  tone  of  voice,  and  the  sight 
of  the  dagger  levelled  at  his  heart, 
intimated  plainly  enough  that  M.  de 
Beaufort  would  keep  his  word.  Mean- 
while Grimaud,  silent  as  the  graver 
took  out  of  the  pie  the  second  poniard, 
the  rope-ladder,  and  the  gag.  La 
Eamee  followed  each  of  these  objects 
with  his  eyes  with  a  visibly  increasing 
terror. 

"  Oh,  Monseigneur  !  "  cried  her 
looking  at  the  duke  with  an  ah-  of 
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stupefaction,  which  at  any  other  time 
would  have  made  M.  de  Beaufort 
laugh  heartily,  "  you  would  not  have 
the  heart  to  kill  me  ?  " 

"  No,  if  you  do  not  oppose  my 
flight." 

"  But,  Monseigneur,  if  I  let  you 
escape,  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

"  I  will  pay  you  the  value  of  your 
office." 

"  And  if  I  defend  myself,  or  call 
out?" 

"  By  the  honour  of  a  gentleman, 
you  die  upon  the  spot !  " 

At  this  moment  the  clock  struck. 

"  Seven  o'clock,"  said  Grimaud, 
who  had  not  yet  uttered  a  word. 

La  Ramee  made  a  movement.  The 
duke  frowned,  and  the  unlucky  jailer 
felt  the  point  of  the  dagger  penetrate 
his  clothes,  and  press  against  his 
breast. 

"  Enough,  Monseigneur,"  cried  he; 
"  I  will  not  stir.  But  I  entreat  you 
to  tie  my  hands  and  feet,  or  I  shall  be 
taken  for  your  accomplice." 

The  duke  took  off  his  girdle,  and 
gave  it  to  Grimaud,  who  tied  La 
Ramee's  hands  firmly  behind  his 
back.  La  Ramee  then  held  put  his 
legs  ;  Grimaud  tore  a  napkin  into 
strips,  and  bound  his  ankles  to- 
gether. 

"And  now  the  gag!"  cried  poor  La 
Ramee  ;  "  the  gag!  I  insist  upon  it ; 
or  they  will  hang  me  for  not  haying 
given  the  alarm." 

In  an  instant  La  Ramee  was  gagged, 
and  laid  upon  the  Aground;  two  or 
three  chairs  were  overturned,  to  make 
it  appear  that  there  had  been  a  strug- 
gle. Grimaud  took  from  La  Ramee's 
pockets  all  the  keys  that  they  con- 
tained, opened  the  room- door,  shut 
and  double-locked  it  when  the  duke 
and  himself  had  passed  out,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  court.  This  the  fugi- 
tives reached  without  accident  or  en- 
counter, and  found  it  entirely  deserted ; 
no  sentinels,  nor  any  body  at  the 
windows  that  overlooked  it.  The 
duke  hurried  to  the  rampart,  and  saw 
upon  the  further  side  of  the  moat 
three  horsemen  and  two  led  horses. 
He  exchanged  a  sign  with  them ;  they 
were  waiting  for  him.  Meanwhile 
Grimaud  was  fastening  the  rope  by 
which  the  descent  was  to  be  effected. 
It  was  not  a  ladder,  but  a  silken  cord 
rolled  upon  a  stick,  which  was  to  be 


placed  between  the  legs,  and  become 
unrolled  by  the  weight  of  the  person 
descending. 

"  Go,"  said  the  duke. 

"  First,  Monseigneur  ?  "  asked 
Grimaud. 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  if  I 
am  taken,  a  prison  awaits  me  ;  if  you 
are  caught,  you  will  be  hung." 

"True,"  said  Grimaud;  and  putting 
himself  astride  the  stick,  he  commenced 
his  perilous  descent.  The  duke  fol- 
lowed him  anxiously  with  his  eyes. 
About  three  quarters  of  the  distance 
were  accomplished,  when  the  cord 
broke,  and  Grimaud  fell  into  the  moat. 
M.  de  Beaufort  uttered  a  cry;  but 
Grimaud  said  nothing,  although  he 
was  evidently  severely  hurt,  for  he 
remained  motionless  upon  the  spot  on 
which  he  had  fallen.  One  of  the  three 
horsemen  slid  down  into  the  moat, 
fastened  the  noose  of  a  rope  under  the 
arms  of  Grimaud,  and  his  two  com- 
panions, who  held  the  other  end,  pull- 
ed him  up. 

"  Come  down,  Monseigneur,"  cried 
the  cavaliers ;  "  the  fall  is  only  about 
fifteen  feet,  and  the  grass  is  soft." 

The  duke  was  already  descending. 
His  task  was  difficult ;  for  the  stick 
was  no  longer  there  to  sustain  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  lower  himself 
along  the  slender  rope  from  a  height 
of  fifty  feet  by  sheer  force  of  wrist. 
But  his  activity,  strength,  and  cool- 
ness came  to  his  aid ;  in  less  than  five 
minutes  he  was  at  the  end  of  the  cord. 
He  then  let  go  his  hold,  and  fell 
upon  his  feet  without  injury.  Climb- 
ing out  of  the  moat,  he  found  himself 
in  the  company  of  Count  Rochefort, 
and  of  two  other  gentlemen  with 
whom  he  was  unacquainted.  Gri- 
maud, whose  senses  had  left  him,  was 
fastened  upon  a  horse. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  duke,  "  I 
will  thank  you  by  and  by;  just  now 
we  have  not  an  instant  to  lose.  For- 
ward then,  and  let  who  loves  me 
follow." 

And  springing  upon  his  horse,  he 
set  off  at  full  gallop,  breathing  as  if 
a  load  were  removed  from  his  breast, 
and  exclaiming  in  accents  of  inex- 
pressible joy — 

"  Free!  Free!  Free!" 

The  two  cavaliers  who  accompany 
the  Duke  and  the  Count  de  Rochefort, 
are  Athos  and  Aramis.  D'Artagnan 
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and  Porthos  are  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
cardinal,  and  in  the  obscurity  by  night 
the  four  friends,  who  have  so  often 
fo  ight  side  by  side,  find  themselves 
at  sword's  point  with  each  other. 
Fortunately  a  recognition  ensues  be- 
fore any  harm  is  done.  A  strong 
party  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  ad- 
herents comes  up,  and  D'Artagan  and 
Porthos  are  taken  prisoners,  but  im- 
mediately set  at  liberty  by  the  duke. 

The  readers  of  the  Three  Mous- 
guetaires  will  not  have  forgotten  a 
certain  Lady  do  Winter,  having  a 
Jleur-de-Us  branded  on  her  shoulder, 
who  plays  an  important  part  in  that 
romance,  and  who,  after  committing 
innumerable  crimes,  at  last  meets  her 
de  ith  at  the  hands  of  a  public  execu- 
tioner, but  without  form  of  trial. 
This  latter,  indeed,  might  be  consi- 
dered almost  superfluous,  so  numerous 
and  notorious  were  her  offences ;  but 
nevertheless,  D'Artagnan  and  his  three 
friends,  by  whose  order  and  in  whose 
presence  the  execution  took  place, 
sometimes  feel  pangs  of  remorse  for 
the  deed,  which  none  of  the  many 
lives  they  have  taken  in  fair  and  open 
fight  ever  occasion  them.  Athos 
especially,  the  most  reflecting  and 
sensitive  of  the  four,  continually  re- 
pro  aches 'himself  with  the  share  he 
took  in  that  act  of  illegal  justice. 
This  woman  has  left  a  son,  who  in- 
herits all  her  vices,  and  who,  having 
been  proved  illegitimate,  has  been 
dcj -rived  of  Lord  De  Winter's  estates, 
and  passes  by  the  name  of  Mordannt. 
He  is  now  brought  upon  the  scene. 
Raoul,  Viscount  of  Braguelonne,  the 
son  of  Athos,  is  proceeding  to  Flan- 
ders, in  company  with  the  young 
Count  de  Guiche,  to  join  the  army 
under  the  Prince  of  Conde,  when,  on 
the  last  day  of  his  journey,  and  whilst 
passing  through  a  forest,  he  falls  in 
with,  and  disperses  a  party  of  Spanish 
marauders  who  are  robbing  and  ill- 
treating  two  travellers.  Of  these 
latter,  one  is  dead,  and  the  other,  who 
is  desperately  wounded,  implores  the 
aid  of  a  priest.  Kaoul  and  his  friend 
ord  >r  their  attendants  to  form  a  litter 
of  branches,  and  to  convey  the  wound- 
ed man  to  a  neighbouring  forest  inn, 
•whi  1st  they  hasten  on  to  the  next  vil- 
lage to  procure  him  the  spiritual  con- 
solation he  is  so  urgent  to  obtain. 

The  two  young  men  had  ridden 
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more  than  a  league,  and  were  already 
in  sight  of  the  village  of  Greney,  when 
they  saw  coming  towards  them, 
mounted  upon  a  mule,  a  poor  monk, 
whom,  from  his  large  hat  and  grey 
woollen  gown,  they  took  to  be  an 
Augustine  friar.  Chance  seemed  to 
have  sent  them  exactly  what  they 
were  seeking.  Upon  approaching  the 
monk,  they  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  but  who  might  have  been  taken 
for  some  years  older,  owing  probably 
to  long  fasts  and  severe  penances. 
His  complexion  was  pale,  not  that 
clear  white  paleness  which  is  agree- 
able to  behold,  but  a  bilious  yellow ; 
his  hair  was  of  a  light  colour,,  and  his 
eyes,  of  a  greenish  grey,  seemed  de- 
void of  all  expression. 

"Sir,"  said  Raoul,  with  his  usual 
politeness,  "  have  you  taken  orders  ?" 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  said  the 
stranger,  in  a  tone  so  abrupt  as  to  be 
scarcely  civil. 

"  For  our  information,"  replied  the 
Count  de  Guiche  haughtily. 

The  stranger  touched  his  mule  with 
his  heel,  and  moved  onwards.  With 
a  bound  of  his  horse,  De  Guiche 
placed  himself  before  him,  blocking 
up  the  road.  "  Answer,  sir,"  said  he. 
"  The  question  was  politely  put,  and 
deserves  a  reply." 

"I  am  not  obliged,  I  suppose,  to 
inform  the  first  comer  who  and  what 
I  am." 

With  considerable  difficulty  De 
Guiche  repressed  a  violent  inclination 
to  break  the  bones  of  the  insolent 
monk. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "  we 
will  tell  you  who  we  are.  My  friend 
here  is  the  Viscount  of  Braguelonne, 
and  I  am  the  Count  de  Guiche.  It  is 
no  mere  caprice  that  induces  us  to 
question  you  ;  we  are  seeking  spiritual 
aid  for  a  dying  man.  If  you  are  a 
priest,  I  call  upon  you  in  the  name  of 
humanity  to  afford  him  the  assistance 
he  implores ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  are  not  in  orders,  I  warn  you  to 
expect  the  chastisement  which  your 
impertinence  merits." 

The  monk's  pale  face  became  livid, 
and  a  smile  of  so  strange  an  expres- 
sion overspread  it,  that  Kaoul,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  felt  an 
involuntary  and  unaccountable  un- 
easiness. 
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"  He  is  some  spy  of  the  Imperial- 
ists," said  the  viscount,  putting  his 
hand  upon  his  pistols.  A  stern  and 
menacing  glance  from  the  monk  re- 
plied to  the  accusation. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  De  Quiche,  "  will 
you  answer?" 

"  I  am  a  priest,"  replied  the  young 
man,  his  face  resuming  its  former  calm 
inexpressiveness. 

"  Then,  holy  father,"  said  Raoul, 
letting  his  pistol  fall  back  into  the 
holster,  and  giving  a  tone  of  respect  to 
his  words,  "  since  you  are  a  priest,  you 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  exercis- 
ing your  sacred  functions.  A  man 
wounded  to  death  is  at  the  little  inn 
which  you  will  soon  find  upon  your 
road,  and  he  implores  the  assistance 
of  one  of  God's  ministers." 

"  I  will  go  to  him,"  said  the  monk 
calmly,  setting  his  mule  in  motion. 

"  If  you  do  not,  sir,"  said  De 
Guiche,  "  remember  that  our  horses 
will  soon  overtake  your  mule,  that  we 
possess  sufficient  influence  to  have  you 
seized  wherever  you  go,  and  that  then 
your  trial  will  be  very  short.  A  tree 
and  a  rope  are  to  be  found  every 
where." 

The  eyes  of  the  monk  emitted  an 
angry  spark,  but  he  merely  repeated 
the  words,  "  I  will  go  to  him,"  and 
rode  on. 

"  Let  us  follow,"  said  De  Guiche ; 
"  it  will  be  the  surest  plan." 

"  I  was  about  to  propose  it,"  said 
Raoul.  And  the  young  men  followed 
the  monk  at  pistol-shot  distance. 

On  arriving  in  sight  of  the  roadside 
tavern,  they  saw  their  servants  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, leading  their  horses,  and  carry- 
ing the  wounded  man.  On  perceiving 
the  monk,  an  expression  of  joy  illu- 
minated the  countenance  of  the  suf- 
ferer. 

"  And  now,"  said  Raoul,  "  we  have 
done  all  we  can  for  you,  and  must 
hasten  onwards  to  join  the  prince's 
army.  There  is  to  be  a  battle  to- 
morrow, it  is  said,  and  we  would  not 
miss  it." 

The  host  had  got  every  thing  ready, 
a  bed,  lint  and  bandages,  and  a  mes- 
senger had  been  dispatched  to  Lens-, 
which  was  the  nearest  town,  to  bring 
back  a  surgeon. 

"You  will  follow  us,"  said  Raoul 
to  the  servants,  "  as  soon  as  you  have 


conveyed  this  person  to  his  room.  A 
horseman  will  arrive  here  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,"  added  he  to  the 
innkeeper,  "  and  will  probably  enquire 
if  the  Viscount  de  Braguelonne  has- 
passed  this  way.  He  is  one  of  my 
attendants,  and  his  name  is  Grimaud. 
You  will  tell  him  that  I  have  passed, 
and  shall  sleep  at  Cambrin." 

By  this  time  the  litter  had  reached 
the  door  of  the  inn.  The  monk  got 
off  his  mule,  ordered  it  to  be  put  in 
the  stable  without  unsaddling,  and 
entered  the  house.  The  two  young 
men  rode  away,  followed  by  the  bene- 
dictions of  the  wounded  man. 

The  litter  was  just  being  carried 
into  the  inn,  when  the  hostess  hurried 
forward  to  receive  her  guests.  On 
catching  sight  of  the  sufferer,  she 
seized  her  husband's  arm  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  terror. 

"  Well,"  said  the  host,  "  what  is- 
the  matter?" 

"  Do  you  not  recognise  him  ?  "  said 
the  woman,  pointing  to  the  wounded 
man. 

"  Recognise  him !  No — yet — surely 
I  remember  the  face.  Can  it 
be?" 

"  The  former  headsman  of  Be- 
thune,"  said  his  wife,  completing  the 
sentence. 

"The  headsman  of  Bethune  !"  re- 
peated the  young  monk,  recoiling  with 
a  look  and  gesture  of  marked  repug- 
nance. 

The  chief  of  Raoul's  attendants 
perceived  the  disgust  with  which  the 
monk  heard  the  quality  of  his  penitent. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  although  he  may 
have  been  an  executioner,  or  even  if 
he  still  be  so,  it  is  no  reason  for  refus- 
ing him  the  consolations  of  religion. 
Render  him  the  service  he  claims  at 
your  hands,  and  you  will  have  the 
more  merit  in  the  sight  of  God." 

The  monk  made  no  reply,  but  en- 
tered a  room  on  the  ground-floor, 
in  which  the  servants  were  now  placing 
the  wounded  man  upon  a  bed.  As 
he  did  so,  every  one  left  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  penitent  remained  alone 
with  his  confessor.  The  presence  of 
RaouFs  and  De  Guiche's  followers 
being  no  longer  required,  the  latter 
remounted  their  horses,  and  set  off  at 
a  sharp  trot  to  rejoin  their  masters, 
who  were  already  out  of  sight. 

They  had  been   gone  but  a  few 
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ixinutes,  when  a  single  horseman  rode 
up  to  the  door  of  the  inn. 

"  What  is  your  pleasure,  sir?"  said 
tlie  host,  still  pale  and  aghast  at  the 
discovery  his  wife  had  made. 

"  A  feed  for  my  horse,  and  a  bottle 
oi  wine  for  myself,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Have  you  seen  a  young  gentleman 
PJLSS  by,"  continued  the  stranger, 
"  mounted  on  a  chestnut  horse,  and 
followed  by  two  attendants." 

"  The  Viscount  de  Braguelonne  ?  " 
said  the  innkeeper. 

"  The  same." 

"Then  you  are  Monsieur  Gri- 
maud?" 

The  traveller  nodded  assent. 

"  Your  master  was  here  not  half 
an  hour  ago,"  said  the  host.  "  He 
has  ridden  on,  and  will  sleep  at  Cam- 
brji." 

Grimaud  sat  down  at  a  table,  wiped 
th-j-  dust  and  perspiration  from  his 
fare,  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
dr  ink  in  silence.  He.  was  about  to 
fill  his  glass  a  second  time,  when  a 
loud  shrill  cry  was  heard,  issuing 
from  the  apartment  in  which  the 
monk  and  the  patient  were  shut  up 
together.  Grimaud  started  to  his 
feet. 

'What  is  that?"  exclaimed  he. 

'  From  the  wounded  man's  room," 
replied  the  host. 

44  What  wounded  man?  " 

a  The  former  headsman  of  Bethune, 
who  has  been  set  upon  and  sorely 
hurt  by  Spanish  partisans.  The  Vis- 
coi.nt  de  Braguelonne  rescued  and 
brought  him  hither,  and  he  is  now  con- 
fessing himself  to  an  Augustine  friar. 
He  seems  to  suffer  terribly." 

41  The  headsman  of  Bethune,"  mut- 
tered Grimaud,  apparently  striving  to 
recollect  something.  UA  man  of 
fifty-five  or  sixty  years  of  age,  tall 
and  powerful;  of  dark  complexion, 
witli  black  hair  and  beard?" 

'•  The  same;  excepting  that  his 
beard  has  become  grey,  and  his  hair 
white.  Do  you  know  him ?" 

'  I  have  seen  him  once,"  replied 
GrLnaud  gloomily. 

At  this  moment  another  cry  was 
heard,  less  loud  than  the  first,  but 
foil  >wed  by  a  long  deep  groan.  Gri- 
maud and  the  innkeeper  looked  at 
eac  i  other. 

"  It  is  like  the  cry  of  a  man  who  is 
beii.g  murdered,"  said  the  latter. 


"We  must  see  what  it  is,"  said 
Grimaud. 

Although  slow  to  speak,  Grimaud 
was  prompt  in  action.  He  rushed  to 
the  door,  and  shook  it  violently ;  it 
was  secured  on  the  inner  side. 

"  Open  the  door  instantly,"  cried 
he,  "  or  I  break  it  down." 

No  answer  was  returned.  Grimaud 
looked  around  him,  and  perceived  a 
heavy  crowbar  standing  in  a  corner 
of  the  passage.  This  he  seized  hold 
of,  and  before  the  host  could  interferer 
the  door  was  burst  open,  The  room 
was  inundated  with  blood,  which  was 
trickling  from  the  mattrass ;  there  was 
a  hoarse  rattling  in  the  wounded 
man's  throat ;  the  monk  had  disap- 
peared. Grimaud  hurried  to  an  open- 
window  which  looked  upon  the  court- 
yard. 

"  He  has  escaped  through  this,"' 
said  he. 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  said  the  host. 
"  Boy,  see  if  the  monk's  mule  is  still 
in  the  stable," 

"  Jt  is  gone,"  was  the  answer. 

Grimaud  approached  the  bed,  and 
gazed  upon  the  harsh  and  strongly 
marked  features  of  the  wounded 
man. 

"  Is  he  still  alive?  "  said  the  host. 

Without  replying;  Grimaud  opened 
the  man's  doublet  to  feel  if  his  heart 
beat,  and  at  the  same  time  the  inn- 
keeper approached  the  bed.  Sudden- 
ly both  started  back  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  horror.  A  poniard  was  buried 
to  the  hilt  in  the  left  breast  of  the 
headsman. 

What  had  passed  between  the  priest 
and  his  penitent  was  as  follows. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  monk 
showed  himself  little  disposed  to  delay 
his  journey  in  order  to  receive  the 
confession  of  the  wounded  man ;  so 
little,  indeed,  that  he  would  probably 
have  endeavoured  to  avoid  it  by  flight, 
had  not  the  menaces  of  the  Count  de 
Guiche,  and  afterwards  the  presence 
of  the  servants,  or  perhaps  his  own 
reflections,  induced  him  to  perform 
to  the  end  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
oflice. 

On  finding  himself  alone  with  the 
sufferer,  he  approached  the  pillow  of 
the  latter.  The  headsman  examined 
him  with  one  of  those  rapid,  anxious 
looks  peculiar  to  dying  men,  and  made 
a  movement  of  surprise. 
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"  You  are  very  young,  holy  father," 
said  he. 

"  Those  who  wear  my  dress  have 
no  age,"  replied  the  monk  severely. 

"Alas,  good  father,  speak  to  me 
more  kindly !  I  need  a  friend  in  these 
my  last  moments." 

"  Do  you  suffer  much?  "  asked  the 
monk. 

u  Yes,  but  in  soul  rather  than  in 
body." 

"  We  will  save  your  soul,"  said  the 
young  man ;  "  but,  tell  me,  are  you 
really  the  executioner  of  Bethune,  as 
these  people  say  ?  " 

"  I  was,"  replied  the  wounded  man 
hurriedly,  as  though  fearful  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  degrading  pro- 
fession might  deprive  him  of  the  as- 
sistance of  which  he  stood  in  such 
imminent  need.  "  I  was,  but  I  am 
so  no  longer ;  I  gave  up  my  office 
many  years  ago.  I  am  still  obliged 
to  appear  at  executions,  but  I  no 
longer  officiate.  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should!" 

"  You  have  a  horror  of  your  pro- 
fession, then?" 

The  headsman  groaned. 

"  So  long  as  I  only  struck  in  the 
name  of  the  law  and  of  justice,"  said 
he,  "  my  conscience  was  at  rest,  and 
my  sleep  untroubled ;  but  since  that 
terrible  night  when  I  served  as  in- 
strument of  a  private  vengeance,  and 
raised  my  sword  with  hatred  against 
ooie  of  God's  creatures — since  that 

night" 

.  The  headsman  paused,  and  shook 
his  head  despairingly. 

"  Speak  on,"  said  the  monk,  who 
had  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  a  confession  that  commenced  so 
strangely. 

"  Ah !  "  exclaimed  the  dying  man, 
44  what  efforts  have  I  not  made  to 
stifle  my  remorse  by  twenty  years  of 
good  works  !  I  have  exposed  my  own 
existence  to  pres'erve  that  of  others, 
and  have  saved  human  lives  in  ex- 
change for  the  one  I  had  unwarran- 
tably taken.  I  frequented  the 
churches,  sought  out  the  poor  to 
console  and  relieve  them  ;  those  who 
once  avoided  became  accustomed  to 
see  me,  and  some  have  even  loved 
me.  But  God  has  not  pardoned  me  ; 
for,  do  what  I  will,  the  memory  of  my 
crime  pursues  me,  and  each  night  in 
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my  dreams  the  spectre  of  that  woman 
stands  menacing  before  me." 

"A  woman!  Was  it  a  woman, 
then,  whom  you  assassinated  ?  "  cried 
the  monk. 

"And  you,  too,"  exclaimed  the 
headsman — "  yon,  too,  use  that  word, 
assassinated.  It  was  an  assassina- 
tion, then,  not  an  execution,  and  I  am 
a  murderer ! " 

He  shut  his  eyes  and  uttered  a 
hollow  moan.  The  monk  feared  pro- 
bably that  he  would  die  without  com- 
pleting his  confession,  for  he  hastened 
to  console  him. 

"  Go  on,"  said  he.  "  I  cannot  yet 
know  how  far  you  are  guilty.  When 
I  have  heard  all,  I  will  decide.  Tell 
me,  then,  how  you  came  to  commit 
this  deed." 

"  It  was  night,"  resumed  the  heads- 
man, in  faltering  accents  :  "  a  man 
came  to  my  house  to  seek  me,  and 
showed  me  an  order.  I  followed  him. 
Four  other  gentlemen  were  waiting 
for  him ;  they  put  a  mask  upon  my 
face,  and  led  me  with  them.  I  was 
resolved  to  resist,  if  what  they  re- 
quired me  to  do  appeared  unjust.  We 
rode  on  for  five  or  six  leagues  almost 
without  uttering  a  word ;  at  last  we 
halted — and  they  showed  me,  through 
the  window  of  a  cottage,  a  woman 
seated  at  a  table.  '  That,'  said 
they,  '  is  she  whom  you  are  to 
decapitate.' " 

"  Horrible !  "  exclaimed  the  monk. 
"  And  you  obeyed  ?  " 

"  Father,  that  woman  was  a  mon- 
ster ;  she  had  poisoned  her  husband, 
had  tried  to  assassinate  her  brother- 
in-law,  who  was  one  of  the  men  that 
now  accompanied  me  ;  she  had  mur- 
dered a  young  girl  whom  she  thought 
her  rival ;  and,  before  leaving  England, 
had  instigated  the  assassination  of 
the  king's  favourite." 

"Buckingham?"  exclaimed  the 
monk. 

"  Yes,  Buckingham — that  was  the 
name." 

"  She  was  an  Englishwoman, 
then?" 

"  No — a  Frenchwoman,  but  she 
had  been  married  to  an  English  noble- 
man." 

The  monk  grew  pale,  passed  his 
hand  across  his  forehead,  and,  rising 
from  the  bed,  approached  the  door 
and  bolted  it.  The  headsman 
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thought  that  he  was  leaving  him,  and 
implored  him  to  return. 

"  I  am  here,"  said  the  monk,  re- 
s Mining  his  seat.  "  Who  were  the 
five  men  who  accompanied  you?  " 

"  One  was  an  Englishman ;  the 
other  four  were  French,  and  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  mousqnetaires." 

"  Their  names  ?  "  demanded  the 
monk. 

"  I  do  not  know  them.  But  the 
four  Frenchmen  called  the  English- 
n  an  '  My  lord.'  " 

"  And  the  woman  ;  was  she 
young?" 

"  Young  and  beautiful,  most  beau- 
tiful, as  she  kneeled  before  me  implo- 
ring mercy  •  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  how  I  had  the  courage 
tc  strike  off  that  pale  and  lovely 
head." 

The  monk  seemed  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  some  violent  emotion ;  his 
limbs  trembled,  and  he  appeared 
unable  to  speak.  At  last,  mastering 
himself  by  a  strong  effort — "The 
nr.me  of  this  woman?  "  said  he. 

"  I  do  not  know  it.  She  had  been 
married  twice,  once  in  France  and 
once  in  England." 

"And  you  killed  her!"  said  the 
monk,  vehemently.  "  You  served  as 
instrument  to  those  dastardly  villains 
who  dared  not  kill  her  themselves. 
You  had  no  pity  on  her  youth,  her 
beauty,  her  weakness!  You  killed 
he  r ! " 

"Alas!  holy  father,"  said  the 
headsman,  "  this  woman  concealed, 
urder  the  exterior  of  an  angel,  the 
vices  of  a  demon ;  and  when  I  saw 
her,  when  I  remembered  all  that  I 
hgd  myself  suffered  from  her  " 

"  You  ?  And  what  could  she  have 
dene  to  you?" 

"  She  had  seduced  my  brother,  who 
was  a  priest,  had  fled  with  him  from 
.his  convent,  lost  him  both  body  and 
soul." 

"Your  brother?" 

"Yes,  my  brother  had  been  her 
first  lover.  Oh,  my  father!  do  not 
lo<  'k  at  me  thus.  I  am  very  guilty, 
th<m  !  You  cannot  pardon  me !  " 

The  monk  composed  his  features, 
which  had  assumed  a  terrible  expres- 
sion during  the  latter  part  of  the  dying 
ms.n's  confession. 

-'  I  will  pardon  you,"  said  he,  "if 


you  tell  me  all.  Since  your  brother 
was  her  first  lover,  you  must  know 
her  maiden  name.  Tell  it  me." 

"Oh,  my  God!  my  God!"  ex- 
claimed the  headsman — "I  am  dying ! 
Absolution,  holy  father!  absolution ! " 

"  Her  name,"  said  the  monk,  "  and 
I  give  it  to  you." 

The  headsman,  who  was  convulsed 
with  agony,  both  physical  and  moral, 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  speak.  The 
monk  bent  over  him  as  if  to  catch  the 
smallest  sound  he  should  utter. 

"  Her  name,"  said  he,  "  or  no  ab- 
solution." The  dying  man  seemed 
to  collect  all  his  strength. 

"  Anne  de  Bueil,"  murmured  he. 

"  Anne  de  Bueil !  "  repeated  the 
monk,  rising  to  his  feet  and  lifting  his 
hands  to  heaven,  "  Anne  de  Bueil ! 
Did  you  say  Anne  de  Bueil  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  that  was  her  name; 
and  now  absolve  me,  for  lam  dying." 

"  I  absolve  you?  "  cried  the  monk, 
with  a  laugh  that  made  the  sufferer's 
hair  stand  on  end ;  "  J  absolve  you  ? 
I  am  no  priest !  " 

"  You  are  no  priest ! "  cried  the 
headsman ;  "  but  who  and  what  are 
you,  then  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,  miscreant !  I  am 
John  deWinter,  and  that  woman" 

"  And  that  woman  " gasped 

the  executioner. 

"  Was  my  mother ! " 

The  headsman  uttered  a  shriek,  the 
long  and  terrible  one  which  Grimaud 
and  the  innkeeper  had  heard. 

"  Oh,  pardon,  pardon  ! "  murmured 
he — "forgive  me,  if  not  in  God's 
name,  at  least  in  your  own.  If  not 
as  a  priest,  as  a  son." 

"  Pardon  you ! "  replied  the  pre- 
tended monk;  "pardon  you!  God 
may  perhaps  do  it,  but  I  never  will. 
Die,  wretch,  die !  unabsolved,  des- 
pairing, and  accursed."  And,  draw- 
ing a  dagger  from  under  his  gown,  he 
plunged  it  into  the  breast  of  the 
headsman.  "  Take  that,"  said  he, 
"  for  my  absolution." 

It  was  then  that  the  second  cry, 
followed  by  a  long  moan,  had  been 
uttered.  The  headsman,  who  had 
partially  raised  himself,  fell  back  upon 
the  bed.  The  monk,  without  with- 
drawing his  dagger  from  the  wound, 
ran  to  the  window,  opened  it,  jumped 
out  into  the  little  flower-garden  below, 
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and  hurried  to  the  stable.  Leading 
out  his  mule,  he  plunged  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  adjacent  forest, 
stripped  off  his  monk's  garb,  took  a 
horseman's  dress  out  of  his  valise, 
and  put  it  on.  Then,  making  all 
haste  to  the  nearest  post-house,  he 
took  a  horse,  and  continued  with  the 
utmost  speed  his  journey  to  Paris. 

The  headsman  lives  long  enough 
to  inform  Grimaud  of  what  has  pass- 
ed; and  Grimaud,  who  was  present  at 
the  decapitation  of  Lady  de  Winter, 
returns  to  Paris,  to  put  Athos  and  his 
friends  on  their  guard  against  the 
vengeance  of  her  son.  Mordaunt, 
alias  De  Winter,  is  one  of  Cromwell's 
most  devoted  and  unscrupulous  agents, 
and  is  proceeding  to  the  French  capi- 
tal to  negotiate  with  Mazarine  on  the 
part  of  the  Parliamentary  general. 
Guided  by  what  he  has  heard  from 
the  executioner  of  Bethune,  he  dis- 
covers who  the  men  are  by  whose 
order  his  mother  was  beheaded,  and 
he  vows  their  destruction.  The  four 
friends  soon  afterwards  meet  in  Eng- 
land, whither  D'Artagnan  andPorthos 
have  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Crom- 
well ;  whilst  Athos  and  Aramis  have 
repaired  thither  to  strive  to  prop  the 
falling  fortunes  of  Charles  the  First. 
We  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  that 
portion  of  the  book  of  which  the  scene 
is  laid  on  English  ground.  M.  Dumas 
is  much  happier  in  his  delineations  of 
Frondeurs  and  Mazarinists  than  of 
Puritans  and  Cavaliers  ;  and  his  ac- 
count of  Charles  the  First,  and  of  the 
scenes  prior  to  his  execution,  is  hor- 
ribly Frenchified. 

After  numerous  narrow  escapes 
from  Mordaunt,  who  pursues  them 
with  unrelenting  rancour,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  assassinating  their  friend  and 
his  uncle,  Lord  de  Winter,  the  four 
guardsmen  embark  on  board  a  small 
vessel  to  return  to  France.  Mordaunt 
discovers  this,  gets  the  captain  and 
crew  out  of  the  way,  replaces  them 
by  one  Groslow  and  other  creatures 
of  his  own,  and  conceals  himself  on 
board.  His  plan  is,  so  soon  as  the 
vessel  is  a  short  distance  out  at  sea, 
to  escape  in  a  boat  with  his  confede- 
rates, after  firing  a  train  communi- 
cating with  some  barrels  of  powder 
in  the  hold.  There  is  some  improba- 
bility in  this  part  of  the  story ;  but 


gunpowder  plots  have  special  pri- 
vilege of  absurdity.  The  guardsmen, 
however,  discover  the  mischief  that  is 
brewing  against  them,  just  in  time  to 
escape  through  the  cabin  windows, 
and  swim  off'  to  the  boat,  which  is 
towing  astern. 

Scarcely  had  D'Artagnan  cut  the 
rope  that  attached  the  boat  to  the 
ship,  when  a  shrill  whistle  was  heard 
proceeding  from  the  latter,  which,  as 
it  moved  on  whilst  the  boat  remained 
stationary,  was  already  beginning  to 
be  lost  to  view  in  the  darkness.  At 
the  same  moment  a  lantern  was 
brought  upon  deck,  and  lit  up  the 
figures  of  the  crew.  Suddenly  a  great 
outcry  was  heard  ;  and  just  then  the 
clouds  that  covered  the  heavens  split 
and  parted,  and  the  silver  light  of 
the  moon  fell  upon  the  white  sails 
and  dark  rigging  of  the  vessel.  Per- 
sons were  seen  running  about  the 
deck  in  bewilderment  and  confusion  ; 
and  Mordaunt  himself,  carrying  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  appeared  upon  the 
poop. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Groslow  had 
collected  his  men,  and  Mordaunt,  after 
listening  at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  and 
concludin  g  from  the  silence  which  reign- 
ed that  his  intended  victims  were  buried 
in  sleep,  had  hurried  to  the  powder 
barrels  and  set  fire  to  the  train.  Whilst 
he  was  doing  this,  Groslow  and  his 
sailors  were  preparing  to  leave  the 
ship. 

"  Haul  in  the  rope,"  said  the  for- 
mer, "  and  bring  the  boat  along- 
side." 

One  of  the  sailors  seized  the  rope 
and  pulled  it.  It  came  to  him  with- 
out resistance. 

"  The  cable  is  cut !"  exclaimed  the 
man  ;  "the  boat  is  gone." 

"  The  boat  gone  ! "  repeated  Gros- 
low ;  "  impossible!" 

"  It  is  nevertheless  true,"  returned 
the  sailor.  "  See  here ;  nothing  in 
our  wake,  and  here  is  the  end  of  the 
rope." 

It  was  then  that  Groslow  uttered 
the  ciy  which  the  .guardsmen  heard 
from  their  boat. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  demanded 
Mordaunt,  emerging  from  the  hatch- 
way, his  torch  in  his  hand,  and  rush.- 
ing  towards  the  stern. 

"  The  matter  is,  that  your  enemies 
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hive  escaped  you.  They  have  cut  the 
rope;  aud  saved  themselves  in  the 
boat." 

With  a  single  bound  Mordaunt  was 
at  the  cabin-door,  which  he  burst  open 
•with  his  foot.  It  was  empty. 

"  We  will  follow  them,"  said  Gros- 
low ;  "  they  cannot  be  far  off.  We 
vrill  give  them  the  stem ;  sail  right 
over  them." 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  powder — I  have 
fred  the  train!" 

"  Damnation  !  "  roared  Groslow, 
rushing  to  the  hatchway.  "  Perhaps 
there  is  still  time." 

A  horrible  laugh  and  a  frightful 
Masphemy  were  Mordauut's  reply ; 
ind  then,  his  features  distorted  by 
lage  and  disappointed  hate  rather 
than  by  fear,  he  hurled  his  torch  into 
the  sea,  and  precipitated  himself  after 
it.  At  the  same  moment,  aud  before 
4iroslow  had  reached  the  powder  bar- 
i  els,  the  ship  opened  like  the  crater  of 
i  volcano,  a  gush  of  fire  rose  from  it 
v.'ith  a  noise  like  that  of  fifty  pieces  of 
nrtillery,  and  blazing  fragments  of 
1  he  doomed  vessel  were  seen  career- 
ing  through  the  air  in  every  direction, 
it. lasted  but  an  instant ;  the  red  glow 
that  had  lit  up  the  sea  for  miles  around 
vanished ;  the  burning  fragments  fell 
hissing  into  the  water  ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  vibration  in  the  air,  all 
yvas  calm  as  before.  The  felucca  had 
vlisappeared ;  Groslow  and  his  men 
>vere  annihilated. 

Our  four  .guardsmen  had  witnessed 
;his  terrible -spectacle  with  mute  awe 
md  .horror,  and  when  it  was  over, 
they  remained  for  a  moment  downcast 
and  silent.  Porthos  and  D'Artagnau, 
who  had  each  taken  an  oar,  forgot  to 
use  them,  and -sat  .gazing  at  their  com- 
panions, whilst  the  boat  rocked  to  and 
fro  at  the  will  of  the  waves. 

"  Ma  foi!"  said  Aramis,  who  was 
the  first  to  break  the  pause,  "  this 
time  I  think  we  are  fairly  rid  of 
him." 

u  Help,  gentlemen,  help ! "  just 
then  cried  a  voice  that  came  sweeping 
in  piteous  accents  over  the  troubled 
surface  of  the  sea.  u  Help!  for  hea- 
ven's sake,  help  !" 

The    guardsmen    looked    at    each 
other.     Athos  shuddered. 
"  It  is  his  voice  !  "  said  he. 
All   recognised    the    voice,     and 
strained  their  eyes  in  the  direction  in 
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which  the  felucca  had  disappeared. 
Presently  a  man  was  seen  swimming 
vigorously  towards  them.  Athos  ex- 
tended his  arm,  pointing  him  out  to 
his  companions. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  D'Artagnan  ;  "  I 
see  him." 

"  Will  nothing  kill  him?"  said 
Porthos. 

Aramis  leaned  forward  and  spoke 
in  a  whisper  to  D'Artagnan.  Mor- 
daunt  advanced  a  few  yards,  and 
raised  one  hand  out  of  the  water  in 
sign  of  distress. 

"  Pity  !  gentlemen,"  cried  he ; 
"  pity  and  mercy !  My  strength  is 
leaving  me,  and  I  am  about  to  sink." 

The  tone  of  agony  in  which  these 
words  were  spoken  awakened  a  feel- 
ing of  compassion  in  the  breast  of 
Athos. 

"  Unhappy  man !"  he  murmured. 

"Good!"  said  D'Artagnan.  "I 
like  to  see  JTOU  pity  him.  On  my 
word,  I  think  he  is  swimming  towards 
us.  Does  he  suppose  we  are  going  to 
take  .him  in?  Row,  Porthos,  row." 

And  D'Artagnan  plunged  his  oar 
into  the  water.  Two  or  three  long 
strokes  placed  twenty  fathoms  between 
the  boat  and  the  drowning  man. 

"  Oh !  you  will  have  mercy !  "  cried 
Mordaunt.  "  You  will  not  let  me 
perish!" 

"  Aha !  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Por- 
thos, "  we  have  you  now,  I  think, 
without  a  chance  of  escape." 

"  Oh,  Porthos  !  "  murmured  the 
Count  de  la  Fere. 

"  JFor  heaven's  sake,  Athos,"  re- 
plied Porthos,  "  cease  your  eternal 
generosity,  which  is  ridiculous  under 
such  circumstances.  For  my  part  I 
declare  to  you,  that  if  he  comes  within 
my  reach,  I  will  split  his  skull  with 
the  oar." 

D'Artagnan,  who  had  just  finished 
his  colloquy  with  Aramis,  stood  up  in 
the  boat. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  swimmer, 
"  be  so  good  as  to  betake  yourself  in 
some  other  direction.  The  vessel 
which  you  intended  for  our  coffin  is 
scarcely  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  your  present  situation  is  a  bed  of 
roses  compared  to  that  in  which  you 
intended  to  put  us." 

"  Gentlemen!"  said  Mordaunt  in 
despairing  accents,  "  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  sincerely  repent,  I  am  too 
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young  to  die.  I  was  led  away  by 
a  natural  resentment ;  I  wished  to 
revenge  my  mother.  You  would  all 
have  acted  as  I  have  done." 

"  Pshaw !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  who 
saw  that  Athos  was  becoming  more 
and  more  softened  by  Mordauut's 
supplications.  The  swimmer  was 
again  within  three  or  four  fathoms  of 
the  boat.  The  approach  of  death 
seemed  to  give  him  supernatural 
strength. 

"  Alas ! "  said  he,  "I  am  going  to 
die,  then.  And  yet  I  was  right  to 
avenge  my  mother.  And  besides,  if 
it  were  a  crime,  I  repent  of  it,  and 
you  ought  to  pardon  me." 

A  wave  that  passed  over  his  head, 
interrupted  his  entreaties.  He  again 
emerged,  and  made  a  stroke  in  the 
direction  of  the  boat.  D'Artagnan 
took  his  oar  in  both  hands.  The  un- 
happy wretch  uttered  a  groan  of  de- 
spair. Athos  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

"  D'Artagnan  ! "  cried  he,  "  my 
son  D'Artagnan,  I  entreat  of  you  to 
spare  his  life.  It  is  so  horrible  to  let 
a  man  die  when  you  can  save  him  by 
stretching  out  your  hand.  I  cannot 
witness  such  a  deed ;  he  must  be 
saved." 

"Mordieu!"  replied  D'Artagnan, 
"  why  do  you  not.  tie  our  hands  and 
feet,  and  deliver  us  up  to  him  at  once? 
The  thing  would  be  sooner  over.  Ha ! 
Count  de  la  Fere,  you  wish  to  perish 
at  his  hands :  well,  I,  whom  you  call 
your  son — I  will  not  suffer  it." 

Aramis  quietly  drew  his  sword, 
which  he  had  carried  between  his 
teeth  when  he  swam  off  from  the  ship. 

"  If  he  lays  a  hand  upon  the  boat," 
said  he,  "I  sever  it  from  his  body, 
like  that  of  a  regicide,  as  he  is." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Porthos. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  said 
Aramis. 

"  Jump  overboard  and  strangle 
him,"  replied  the  giant. 

"  Oh,  my  friends !  "  said  Athos,  in 
a  tone  of  entreaty  that  was  irresist- 
ible ;  "  remember  that  we  are  men  and 
Christians  !  Grant  me  the  life  of  this 
nnhappy  wretch ! " 

D'Artagnan  hung  his  head :  Ara- 
mis lowered  his  sword :  Porthos  sat 
down. 

"  Count  de  la  Fere,"  exclaimed 
Mprdaunt,  now  very  near  the  boat, 
"  it  is  you  whom  I  implore.  Have 


pity  upon  me,  and  that  quickly,  for 
my  strength  is  exhausted.  Count  de 
la  Fere,  where  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  here,  sir,"  replied  Athos, 
with  that  noble  and  dignified  air  that 
was  habitual  to  him.  "  Take  my 
hand,  and  come  into  our  boat." 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  witness  it,"  said 
D'Artagnan;  "  such  weakness  is  really 
pitiable."  And  he  turned  towards 
his  two  remaining  friends,  who,  on. 
their  part,  recoiled  to  the  other  side 
of  the  boat,  as  if  unwilling  to  touch 
the  man  to  whom  Athos  alone  did  not 
fear  to  give  his  hand.  Mordaunt 
made  an  effort,  raised  himself  up,  and 
seized  the  arm  extended  to  him. 

"  So,"  said  Athos,  leaning  over  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat — "  now  place 
your  other  hand  here ; "  and  he  offered 
him  his  shoulder  as  a  support,  so  that 
his  head  nearly  touched  that  of  Mor- 
daunt; and  for  a  moment  the  two 
deadly  foes  seemed  to  embrace  each 
other  like  brothers.  Mordaunt  grasp- 
ed the  count's  collar  with  his  cold  and 
dripping  fingers. 

"  And  now,  sir,  you  are  saved,"  said 
Athos  ;  "  compose  yourself." 

"  Ah,  'my  mother  !  "  exclaimed 
Mordaunt,  with  the  look  of  a  demon, 
and  an  accent  of  hatred  impossible  to 
render,  "  I  can  offer  you  but  one  vic- 
tim, but  it  is  the  one  you  would  your- 
self have  chosen ! " 

D'Artagnan  uttere.d  a  cry  ;  Porthog 
raised  his  oar;  Aramis  sprang  forward, 
his  naked  sword  in  his  hand.  But  it 
was  too  late.  By  a  last  effort,  and 
with  a  yell  of  triumph,  Mordaunt 
dragged  Athos  into  the  water,  com- 
pressing his  throat,  and  winding  his 
limbs  round  him  like  the  coils  of  a 
serpent.  Without  uttering  a  word,  or 
calling  for  help,  Athos  strove  for  a 
moment  to  maintain  himself  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  But  his  move- 
ments were  fettered,  the  weight  that 
clung  to  him  was  too  great  to  bear  up 
against,  and  little  by  little  he  sank. 
Before  his  friends  could  get  to  his  as- 
sistance, his  head  was  under  water, 
and  only  his  long  hair  was  seen  float- 
ing ;  then  all  disappeared,  and  a  circle 
of  foam,  which  in  its  turn  was  rapidly 
obliterated,  alone  marked  the  spot 
where  the  two  men  had  been  engulfed. 
Struck  dumb  by  horror,  motionless, 
and  almost  suffocated  with  grief  and 
indignation,  the  three  guardsmen  re*- 
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mained,  with  dilated  eyes  and  extend- 
ed arms,  gazing  down  upon  the  dark 
v  aves  that  rolled  over  the  body  of 
t  leir  friend,  the  brave,  the  chivalrous, 
t  le  noble-hearted  Athos.  Porthos 
vras  the  first  to  recover  his  speech. 

"  Oh,  Athos ! "  said  he,  tearing  his 
hair,  and  with  an  explosion  of  grief 
doubly  affecting  in  a  man  of  his  gi- 
gantic frame  and  iron  mould  ;  "  Oh, 
Athos!  are  you  indeed  gone  from 
us?" 

At  this  moment,  in  the  midst  of  the 
vast  circle  which  the  rays  of  the  moon 
lit  up,  the  agitation  of  the  water 
tA  hich  had  accompanied  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  two  men,  was  renewed, 
aid  there  appeared,  first  a  quantity  of 
ft-ir  hair,  then  a  pallid  human  face, 
Tuth  eyes  wide  open,  but  fixed  and 
gazed,  then  a  body,  which,  after 
raising  its  bust  out  of  the  water,  fell 
softly,  back  wards,  and  floated  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  In  the  breast 
01'  the  corpse  was  buried  a  dagger,  of 
which  the  golden  hilt  sparkled  in  the 
moonbeams. 

"  Mordaunt !  Mordaunt !"  cried  the 
tlree  friends  ;  "  it  is  Mordaunt !  But 
Athos  !  where  is  he?  " 

Just  then  the  boat  gave  a  lurch, 
and  Grimaud  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  joy.  The  guardsmen  turned,  and 
sr  w  Athos,  his  face  livid  with  exhaus- 
tion, supporting  himself  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  upon  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat.  In  an  instant  he  was  lifted  in, 
and  clasped  in  the  arms  of  his  friends. 
"  You  are  unhurt?  "  said  D'Artag- 
ji.'in. 

"Yes,"  replied  Athos.  "And 
Mordaunt?" 

"  Oh !  thank  God,"  he  is  dead  at  last. 
Look  yonder." 

And  D'Artagnan  forced  Athos  to 
look  in  the  direction  he  pointed  out, 
wnere  the  body  of  Mordaunt,  tossed 
uj  on  the  wave,  seemed  to  pursue  the 
friends  with  a  look  of  insult  and  mor- 
tal hate.  Athos  gazed  at  it  with  an 
expression  of  mingled  pity  and  melan- 
choly. 

"  Bravo  !  Athos, "  cried  Aramis, 
with  a  degree  of  exultation  which  he 
rarely  showed. 

' '  A  good  blow,"  exclaimed  Porthos. 

"  I  have  a  son,"  said  Athos,  "  and 

I  wished  to  live.    But  it  was  not  I 

who  killed  him.    It  was  the  hand  of 

fate." 


Soon  after  the  escape  of  Monsieur  de 
Beaufort,  the  Parisians,  stirred  up  by 
various  influential  malecontents — one 
of  the  chief  of  whom  is  the  famous 
Jean  de  Gondy,  Coadjutor  of  Paris, 
and  afterwards  Cardinal  de  Retz — 
break  out  into  open  insurrection. 
Mazarine's  life  is  menaced;  the  queen- 
mother  and  the  young  king  are  vir- 
tually prisoners  of  the  Frondeurs.  The 
Prince  of  Conde,  with  the  laurels  he 
has  gained  on  the  battle-field  of  Lens 
yet  fresh  upon  his  brow,  hurries  to 
Paris  to  take  part  against  the  Fronde ; 
the  queen  and  Mazarine  are  anxious 
to  escape  from  the  capital  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  the  open  field 
instead  of  in  the  narrow  streets,  fight- 
ing in  which  latter,  or  from  behind 
their  barricades,  the  ill -disciplined 
troops  of  the  insurgents  are  nearly  as 
efficient  as  the  most  practised  veterans. 
How  to  manage  the  escape  is  th« 
difficulty.  The  gates  of  the  city  are 
guarded  by  armed  citizens  ;  there  ap- 
pears no  possibility  of  egress.  In 
this  dilemma,  Anne  of  Austria  be- 
thinks her  of  the  man  to  whose  ad- 
dress and  courage  she  had,  twenty 
years  previously,  been  so  deeply  in- 
debted; D'Artagnan  is  called  in  to 
her  assistance.  He  succeeds  in  smug- 
gling the  cardinal  out  of  Paris,  and 
then  returns  to  fetch  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  queen-mother. 

Instead  of  re-entering  Paris  by  the 
gate  of  St  Hoiiore,  D'Artagnan,  who 
had  time  to  spare,  went  round  to  that 
of  Richelieu.  The  guard  stopped  him, 
and  when  they  saw  by  his  plumed 
hat  and  laced  closk  that  he  was  an 
officer  of  mousquetaires,  they  insisted 
upon  his  crying  out,  "Down  with  Ma- 
zarine." This  he  did  with  so  good  a 
grace,  and  ia'so  sonorous  a  voice,  that 
the  most  difficult  were  fully  satisfied. 
He  then  walked  down  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu, reflecting  how  he  should  manage 
the  escape  of  the  queen,  for  it  would 
be  impossible  to  take  her  away  in  one 
of  the  royal  carriages,  with  the  arms 
of  France  painted  upon  it.  On  pass- 
ing before  the  hotel  of  Madame  de 
Guemenee,  who  passed  for  the  mis- 
tress of  Monsieur  de  Gondy,  he  per- 
ceived a  coach  standing  at  the  door. 
A  sudden  idea  struck  him. 

"  Pardieu !"  said  he.  "  it  would  be 
an  excellent  manoeuvre."  And,  step- 
ping up  to  the  carriage,  he  examined 
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the  arms  upon  the  panels,  and  the 
livery  of  the  coachman,  who  was 
sleeping  on  the  box. 

"It  is  the  Coadjutor's  carriage," 
said  D'Artagnan  to  himself.  "Pro- 
vidence is  decidedly  in  our  favour." 

He  opened  the  door  without  noise, 
got  into  the  coach,  and  pulled  the 
check-string. 

"  To  the  Palais  Royal,"  cried  he  to 
the  coachman. 

The  man,  waking  in  a  fright,  made 
no  doubt  that  the  order  came  from 
his  master,  and  drove  off  at  full  speed 
to  the  palace.  The  gates  of  the  court 
were  just  closing  as  he  drove  in.  On 
pulling  up  at  the  steps,  the  coachman 
perceived  that  the  footmen  were  not 
behind  the  carriage,  and,  supposing 
that  M.  de  Gondy  had  sent  them 
somewhere,  he  got  off  his  box  and 
opened  the  door.  D'Artagnan  jumped 
out,  and  just  as  the  coachman,  alarmed 
at  seeing  a  stranger  instead  of  his 
master,  made  a  step  backwards,  he 
seized  him  by  the  collar  with  his  left 
hand,  and  with  his  right  put  a  pistol 
to  his  breast. 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
**  or  you  are  a  dead  man." 

The  coachman  saw  that  he  had 
fallen  into  a  snare.  He  remained 
silent,  with  open  mouth  and  staring 
«yes.  Two  mousquetaires  were  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  court ;  D'Ar tag- 
nan  called  them,  handed  over  the 
coachman  to  one  of  them,  with  orders 
to  keep  him  in  safe  custody,  and  de- 
sired the  other  to  get  on  the  box  of 
the  carriage,  drive  it  round  to  the 
door  of  the  private  staircase  leading 
out  of  the  palace,  and  there  to  wait 
till  he  came.  The  coachman's  livery 
coat  and  hat  went  with  the  carriage. 
These  arrangements  completed,  D'Ar- 
tagnan entered  the  palace,  and  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  queen's  apartments. 
He  was  instantly  admitted ;  Anne  of 
Austria  was  waiting  for  him  in  her 
oratory. 

"Is  every  thing  prepared?"  said 
she. 

"  Every  thing,  madam." 

"And  the  cardinal?" 

"He  has  left  Paris  without  acci- 
dent, and  waits  for  your  majesty  at 
Cours  la  Reine." 
1     "  Come  with  me  to  the  king." 

D'Artagnan  bowed,  and  followed 
the  queen.  The  young  king  was  al- 


ready dressed,  with  the  exception  of 
his  shoes  and  doublet.  He  seemed 
greatly  astonished  at  being  thus  roused 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  over- 
whelmed his  valet-de-chambre,  La- 
porte,  with  questions,  to  all  of  which 
the  latter  replied — "  Sire,  it  is  by 
order  of  her  majesty."  The  bed- 
clothes were  thrown  back,  and  the 
sheets  were  seen  worn  threadbare  and 
even  into  holes.  This  was  one  of  the 
results  of  Mazarine's  excessive  parsi- 
mony. The  queen  entered,  and  D'Ar- 
tagnan .remained  at  the  door  of  the 
apartment.  As  soon  as  the  child  saw 
his  mother,  he  escaped  from  Laporte's 
hand  and  ran  up  to  her.  She  signed 
to  D'Artagnan  to  approach. 

"  My  son,"  said  Anne  of  Austria, 
showing  him  the  mousquetaire,  who 
stood  with  his  plumed  hat  in  his  hand, 
calm,  grave,  and  collected,  "  this  is 
M.  D'Artagnan,  who  is  brave  as  one 
of  those  .knights  of  old  whose  histories 
you  love  to  hear  repeated.  Look  at 
him  well,  and  remember  his  name,  for 
he  is  about  to  render  us  a  great  .ser- 
vice." 

Louis  XIV.  gazed  at  D'Artagnan 
with  his  large  proud  eyes;  then,  slowly 
lifting  his  little  hand,. he  held  it  out  to 
the  officer,  who  bent  his  knee  and 
kissed  it. 

"  Monsieur  D'Artagnan,"  repeated 
the  young  king.  "  It  is  well,  madam ; 
I  shall  remember  it." 

At  this  moment  a  loud  murmuring 
noise  was  heard  approaching  the  pa- 
lace. 

"  Ha  !"  said  D'Artagnan,  straining 
his  ears  to  distinguish  the  sound — 
"  The  people  are  rising." 

"  We  must  fly  instantly,"  said  the 
queen. 

"Madam,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "you 
have  deigned  to  give  me  the  direction 
of  this  night's  proceedings.  Let  your 
majesty  remain  and  learn  what  the 
people  want.  I  will  answer  for  every 
thing." 

Nothing  is  more  easily  communi- 
cated than  confidence.  The  queen, 
herself  courageous  and  energetic,  ap- 
preciated in  the  highest  degree  those 
two  virtues  in  others. 

"  Do  as  you  please,"  said  she.  I 
trust  entirely  to  you." 

"  Does  your  majesty  authorize  me 
to  give  orders  in  your  name  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir." 
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D'Artagnan  hurried  from  the  room. 
The  tumult  was  increasing;  the  mob 
seemed  to  surround  the  Palais  Royal. 
C  n  all  sides  were  heard  seditious  cries 
a  id  clamours.  Presently  M.  de  Com- 
n tinges,  who  was  on  guard  that  night 
a^  the  Palais  Royal,  craved  admit- 
tance to  the  queen's  presence.  He 
had  about  two  hundred  men  in  the 
cwrt-yard  and  stables,  and  he  placed 
them  at  her  majesty's  disposal. 

"  What  do  the  people  want  ?"  said 
Anne  of  Austria  to  D'Artagnan,  who 
just  then  re-appeared. 

"A report  has  been  spread,  madam, 
tiat  your  majesty  has  left  the  Palais 
I  Loyal,  taking  the  king  with  you.  The 
mob  demand  a  proof  of  the  contrary, 
or  threaten  to  demolish  the  palace." 
"  Oh  !  this  time  it  is  too  bad,"  said 
the  queen.  "  I  will  soon  show  them 
t  lat  I  am  not  gone." 

D'Artagnan  saw  by  the  expression 
of  Anne's  face,  that  she  was  about  to 
g.  ive  some  violent  order.  He  hastened 
t )  interfere. 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, 
1  'have  you  still  confidence  in  me  ?" 

"  Entire  confidence,  sir,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Then  let  your  majesty  send  away 
M.  de  Comminges,  and  order  him  to 
shut  himself  up  with  his  men  in  the 
£Tiard-room  and  stables.  The  people 
wish  to  see  the  king,  and  the  -people 
irmst  see  him." 

"See  him!  But  how?  On  the 
l»alcony?" 

"  No,  madam ;  here,  in  his  bed, 
jleeping." 

The  queen  reflected  a  moment,  and 
smiled.  There  was  a  degree  of  dupli- 
<ity  in  the  course  proposed  that 
<  himed  in  with  her  humour. 

"  Let  it  be  as  you  will,"  said  she. 
"  Monsieur  Laporte,"  said  D'Ar- 
lagnan;  "go  and  announce  to  the 
]  >eople,  that  in  five  minutes  they  shall 
j-ee  the  king  in  his  bed.  Say  also  that 
his  majesty  is  sleeping,  and  that  the 
( iiieen  requests  them  to  be  silent,  in 
t  >rder  not  to  awaken  him." 

"  But  they  cannot  all  come,"  said 
.  *ume.  "  A  deputation  of  two  or  four 
persons." 

u  All  of  them,  madam." 
"  But  it  will  last   till  to-morrow 
i  aorning." 

"In  a  quarter  of  hour  it  will  be 
•ever.  I  know  the  mob,  madam  ;  it  is 


a  great  baby  that  only  wants  flattery 
and  caresses.  Before  the  king,  these 
noisy  rioters  will  be  mute  and  timid 
as  lambs." 

"  Go,  Laporte,"  said  the  queen. 
The  young  king  approached  his  mo- 
ther. 

"  Why  do  you  do  what  these  peo- 
ple ask  ?  "  said  he. 

"'It  must  be  so,  my  son,"  said 
Anne  of  Austria. 

"  But  if  they  can  tell  me  that  it 
must  be  so,  I  am  no  longer  king." 
The  queen  remained  silent. 
"  Sire,"   said  D'Artagnan,   "  will 
your  majesty  permit  me  to  ask  you  a, 
question?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Louis,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  occasioned  by  sur- 
prise at  the  guardsman's  boldness. 

"  Does  your  majesty  remember, 
when  playing  in  the  park  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  or  the  gardens  at  Versailles, 
to  have  seen  the  heavens  become 
clouded,  and  to  have  heard  the  thun- 
der roll?" 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  answered  Louis. 
"  Well,  the  noise  of  that  thunder 
told  your  majesty,  that,  however  dis- 
posed you  might  be  to  play,  you  must 
go  in-doors." 

"  Certainly,  sir;  but  I  have  been 
told  that  the  voice  of  the  thunder  is 
the  voice  of  God." 

•"  Well,  sire,  let  yourmajesty  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  you  will 
perceive  that  it  greatly  resembles  that 
of  the  thunder." 

As  he  spoke,  a  low  deep  roar,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  multitude  without, 
was  borne  upon  the  night  breeze  to 
the  windows  of  the  apartment.  The 
next  instant  all  was  still  and  hushed. 
"  Hark,  sire,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  they  have  just  told  the  people  that 
you  are  sleeping.  Yon  see  that  you 
are  still  king." 

The  queen  looked  with  astonish- 
ment at  this  singular  man,  whose 
brilliant  courage  made  him  the  equal 
of  the  bravest ;  whose  keen  and  ready 
wit  rendered  him  the  equal  of  all. 
Laporte  entered  the  room,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  message  he  had 
taken  to  the  people  had  acted  like 
oil  upon  the  waves,  and  that  they 
were  waiting  in  respectful  silence,  till 
the  five  minutes,  at  the -expiration  of 
which  they  were  to  see  the  king, 
should  have  elapsed.  By  the  queen's 
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order,  Louis  was  put  into  bed,  dress- 
ed as  he  was,  and  covered  up  to  the 
throat  with  the  sheets.  His  mother 
stooped  over  him,  and  kissed  his  fore- 
head. 

"  Pretend  to  sleep,  Louis,"  said 
she. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  king,  "  but  not 
one  of  those  men  must  touch  me." 

"  Sire,"  said  D'Artagnan,  u  I  am 
here ;  and  if  one  of  them  had  that 
audacity,  he  should  pay  for  it  with  his 
life." 

The  five  minutes  were  over.  La- 
porte  went  out  to  usher  in  the  mob  ; 
the  queen  remained  standing  near  the 
door  ;  D'Artagnan  concealed  himself 
behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed.  Then 
was  heard  the  march  of  a  great  mul- 
titude of  men,  striving  to  step  lightly 
and  noiselessly.  The  queen  raised 
with  her  own  hand  the  tapestry  that 
covered  the  doorway,  and  placed  her 
finger  on  her  lips.  On  beholding  her, 
the  crowd  paused,  struck  with  re- 
spect. 

"  Come  in,  gentlemen — come  in," 
said  the  queen. 

There  was  apparent  in  the  mob  a 
degree  of  hesitation  which  resembled 
shame  ;  they  had  expected  resistance, 
had  anticipated  a  contest  with  the 
guards,  bloodshed  and  violence;  in- 
stead of  that,  the  gates  had  been 
peaceably  opened,  and  the  king,  osten- 
sibly at  least,  was  unguarded  save  by 
his  mother.  The  men  in  front  of  the 
throng  stammered  out  an  excuse,  and 
attempted  to  retire. 

"  Come  in,  gentlemen,"  said  La- 
porte,  "  since  the  queen  desires  it." 

Upon  this  invitation,  a  man,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  entered  the  room, 
and  advanced  on  tiptoe  towards  the 
bed.  He  was  followed  by  others, 
and  the  chamber  was  rapidly  filled, 
as  silently  as  if  the  new-comers  had 
been  the  most  humble  and  obsequious 
courtiers.  D'Artagnan  saw  every 
thing  through  a  hole  he  had  made  in 
the  curtain.  In  the  man  who  had 
first  entered,  he  recognised  his  former 
servant  Planchet,  who,  since  he  had 
left  his  service,  had  been  a  sergeant 
in  the  regiment  of  Piedmont,  and  who 
was  now  a  confectioner  in  the  Rue 
des  Lombards,  and  an  active  partisan 
of  the  Fronde. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  queen,  who  saw 
that  Planchet  was  a  leader  of  the  mob, 
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"  you  wished  to  see  the  king,  and  the 
king  is  here.  Approach,  and  look  at 
him,  and  say  if  we  resemble  persons 
who  are  going  to  escape." 

u  Certainly  not,  your  majesty," 
said  Planchet,  a  little  astonished  at 
the  honour  done  to  him. 

"  You  will  tell  my  good  and  loyal 
Parisians,"  continued  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, with  a  smile  of  which  D'Artag- 
nan well  understood  the  meaning, 
"  that  you  have  seen  the  king  in  bed, 
and  sleeping,  and  the  queen  about  to. 
go  to  bed  also." 

"  I  will  tell  them  so,  madam,  and 
those  who  accompany  me  will  also 

bear  witness  to  it,  but " 

"  But  what?"  said  the  queen. 
"  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  pardon 
me,"  said  Plauchet ;   "  but    is    this 
really  the  king  ?  " 

The  queen  trembled  with  suppressed 
anger. 

"  Is  there  one  amongst  you  who 
knows  the  king  ?  "  said  she.  "  If  so, 
let  him  approach,  and  say  if  this  be 
his  majesty  or  not." 

A  man,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  which 
he  wore  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
ceal his  face,  drew  near,  and  stooping 
over  the  bed,  gazed  at  the  features  of 
Louis.  For  a  moment  D'Artagnan 
thought  that  this  person  had  some 
evil  design,  and  he  placed  his  han£ 
upon  his  sword ;  but  as  he  did  so,  the 
cloak  slipped  partially  from  before  the 
man's  face,  and  the  guardsman  recog- 
nised the  Coadjutor,  De  Gondy. 

"It  is  the  king  himself,"  said  the 
man.     "  God  bless  his  majesty!  "     , 
"God  bless  his  majesty!"  mur- 
mured the  crowd. 

"  And  now,  my  friends,"  said  Plan- 
chet ;  "  let  us  thank  her  majesty,  and 
retire." 

The  insurgents  bowed  their  thanks, 
and  left  the  room  with  the  same  cau- 
tion and  silence  with  which  they  had 
entered  it.  When  the  last  had  dis- 
appeared, followed  by  Laporte,  the 
remaining  actors  in  this  strange  scene 
remained  for  a  moment  looking  at 
each  other  without  uttering  a  word : 
the  queen  standing  near  the  door; 
D'Artagnan  half  out  of  his  hiding- 
place  ;  the  king  leaning  on  his  elbow, 
but  ready  to  fall  back  upon  his  pillow 
at  the  least  noise  that  should  indicate 
the  return  of  the  mob.  The  noise  of 
footsteps,  however,  grew  rapidly  more 
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remote,  and  at  last  entirely  ceased. 
The  queen  drew  a  deep  breath  of  re- 
lief; D'Artagnan  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion of  anxiety  from  his  brow  ;  the 
king  slid  out  of  his  bed. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Louis. 

Just  then  Laporte  returned. 

"  I  have  followed  them  to  the  gates, 
madam,"  said  the  valet-de-chambre ; 
i4  they  informed  their  companions  that 
tl  ey  had  seen  the  king,  and  spoken  to 
tl  e  queen,  and  the  mob  has  dispersed, 
perfectly  satisfied." 

"The  wretches!  "  murmured  Anne 
oi'  Austria ;  "  they  shall  pay  dearly  for 
their  insolence."  Then,  turning  to 
D'Artagnan,  "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  you 
Jiave  this  night  given  me  the  best 
alvice  I  ever  received  in  my  life. 
What  is  next  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  We  can  set  out  when  your  ma.- 
josty  pleases.  I  shall  be  waiting  at 
tic  foot  of  the  private  staircase." 

"  Go,  sir,"  said  the  queen.  "  We 
vill  follow  you." 

D'Artagnan  descended  the  stairs, 
and  found  the  carriage  at  the  appoint- 
ed place,  with  the  guardsman  sitting 
on  the  box.  He  took  the  hat  and 
coat  of  M.  de  Gondy's  coachman,  put 
them  on  himself,  and  took  the  guards- 
man's place.  He  had  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols in  his  belt,  a  musquetoon  under 
Ms  feet,  his  naked  sword  behind  him. 
The  queen  appeared,  accompanied  by 
the  king,  and  by  his  brother,  the  Duke 
•of  Aujou. 

"  The  Coadjutor's  carnage !  "  ex- 
claimed she,  starting  back  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"Yes,  madam,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
*'but  be  not  alarmed.  I  shall  drive 
you." 

The  queen  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise, 
nnd  stepped  into  the  coach.  The 
Ling  and  his  brother  followed,  and  sat 
flown  beside  her.  By  her  command, 
Laporte  also  entered  the  vehicle. 
The  mantelets  of  the  windows  were 
closed,  and  the  horses  set  off  at  a 
gallop  along  the  Eue  Richelieu.  On 
reaching  the  gate  at  the  extremity  of 
the  street,  the  chief  of  the  guard  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  a  dozen  men, 
and  carrying  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 
D'Artagnan  made  him  a  sign. 

"  Do  you  recognise  the  carriage?  " 
riaid  he  to  the  sergeant. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Look  at  the  arms." 


The  sergeant  put  his  lantern  close 
to  the  pannel. 

"  They  are  those  of  M.  le  Coaclju- 
teur,"  said  he. 

"  Hush !  "  said  d'Artagnan.  "  Ma- 
dam de  Guemenee  is  with  him." 

The  sergeant  laughed.  "  Open  the 
gate,"  said  he  ;  "  I  know  who  it  is." 
Then,  approaching  the  mantelet — 
"  Much  pleasure,  Monseigneur,"  said 
he. 

"  Hold  your  tongue ! "  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "  or  you  will  lose  me  my 
place." 

The  gate  creaked  upon  its  hinges  ; 
D'Artagnan,  seeing  the  gate  open, 
flogged  his  horses,  and  set  off  at  a 
rapid  trot.  In  five  minutes  he  had 
rejoined  the  cardinal's  coach. 

"  Mousqueton,"  cried  D'Artagnan 
to  M.  du  Vallon's  servant,  "  open  the 
door  of  his  majesty's  carriage." 

"It  is  he!"  exclaimed  Porthos, 
who  was  waiting  for  his  friend. 

"  In  a  coachman's  livery !  "  cried 
Mazarine. 

"  And  with  the  Coadjutor's  car- 
riage," said  the  queen. 

"  Corpo  di  Dio,  Monsieur  d'Artag- 
nan ! "  said  the  cardinal,  "  you  are 
worth  your  weight  in  gold !  " 

We  cannot  attempt  to  give  more 
than  these  slight  glimpses  of  the  eight 
volumes  now  lying  before  us,  in  which 
the  extravagance  and  exaggeration  of 
many  of  the  incidents  are  only  re- 
deemed by  the  brilliant  diction  and 
animated  narrative  of  their  clever 
but  unscrupulous  author.  It  would 
be  too  lengthy  to  give  even  a 
sketch  of  the  chain  of  incidents  that 
succeeds  those  above  detailed,  or  to 
show  how,  according  to  M.  Dumas, 
D'Artagnan  and  his  friends  became 
instrumental  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  by  which  the  hostilities  between 
Frondeurs  and  Mazariuists  are  for 
the  time  brought  to  a  close.  The  first 
act  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde  is  over  ; 
Louis  XIV.,  now  within  a  year  of  his 
majority,  re-enters  the  capital  with 
Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarine, 
D'Artagnan,  now  captain  of  mousque- 
taires,  riding  on  one  side  of  his  car- 
riage, and  Porthos,  now  Baron  du 
Vallon,  on  the  other.  Baron  Porthos 
goes  back  to  his  estates,  happy  and 
glorious ;  Aramis  and  Athos  return  to 
the  seclusion  whence  the  stirring  times 
had  called  them  forth,  the  latter  leav- 
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ing  his  son  in  charge  of  D'Artagnan,  "And  what  do  you  hope  to  be- 

who  is  to  take  the  young  man  with  come  ?  " 

him  to  the  Flemish  wars.     The  rest-  "  Pardieu  !  who  can  tell  ?    Marshal 

less  spirit  of  the  Gascon,  abhors  the  of  France,  perhaps.'1 

idea  of  repose.  "  Ah,  ah  ! "  said  Porthos,  looking  at 

"  Come,  D'Artagnan,"  saidPorthos,  D'Artagnan,  to  whose  gasconading  he 

as  he  got  upon  his  horse  to  depart,  had  never  been  able  quite  to  accustom 

"  take  my  advice ;  throw  up  your  com-  himself.     And  the  two  friends  parted, 

mission,  hang  up  your  sword,  and  "  You  will  prepare  your  best  apart- 

accompany  me  to  Du  Vallon.     We  ment  for  me,  Madeleine,"  said  D'Ar- 

will  grow  old  together,  whilst  talking  tagnan  to  his  handsome  hostess,  as  he; 

of  our  past  adventures."  re-entered  his  hotel.     "  I  must  keep 

"Not     so,"    replied    D'Artagnan.  up  appearances,  now  that  I  am  Cap- 

"  Peste  !  the  campaign  is  just  opening,  tain  of  Mousquetaires." 
and  I  mean  to  make  it.    I  hope  to 
gain  something  by  it." 


THE  GRAND  GENERAL  JUNCTION  AND  INDEFINITE  EXTENSION 
RAILWAY  RHAPSODY. 

BY  A  PROVISIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  CONTBIBUTORS. 

THOUGH  the  farmer's  hope  may  perish, 

While  in  floods  the  harvest  Lies, 
Speculation  let  us  cherish, 

Let  the  Railway  market  rise ! 

Honest  trader,  whosoever, 

Sick  with  losses,  sad  with  cares, 
Quit  your  burden  now  or  never, 

Cut  the  shop  and  deal  in  shares. 

Spendthrift — short  of  drink  and  dinners, 

Half-pay  captain,  younger  sou, 
Boldly  throw  while  all  are  winners, 

Laugh  henceforth  at  debt  and  dun. 

Come,  ye  saints,  whose  skill  in  cavilling, 
>    Shock'd  at  skittles,  cards,  or  dice, 
Thinks,  except  for  Sunday  travelling, 
Railway  gaming  is  no  vice. 

Hither  haste,  each  black -leg  fellow, 

Quit  the  turf  or  loaded  bone  ; 
Like  your  brother-black  Othello, 

Own  your  occupation's  gone. 

Tribes  that  live  by  depredation — 

"  Bulls  "  and  "'Bears,"  and  birds  of  prey, 

See  the  coming  spoliation, 
Scent  the  premiums  far  away. 

"  Stags !  "your  rapid  forms  revealing, 

Show  awhile  your  front  so  bright, 
Then  from  your  pursuers  stealing, 

Vanish  sudden  out  of  sight. 
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Leave  all  meaner  things,  my  St  John, 

For  the  locomotive  race ; 
Post  your  tin  upon  the  engine, 
Go  ahead,  and  keep  the  pace. 

At  a  Railway  Monarch's  splendour 

Envious  squires  and  nobles  stare ; 
Even  the  Hebrew  gewgaw  vender 

Turns  sharebroker  in  despair. 

Now  no  more  the  Ragfair  dealer 

Hints  with  horrid  breath,  "  Old  Clo' ;" 
Putting  forth  another  feeler, 

"  Any  shares  ?  "  he  whispers  low. 

Every  paper's  a  prospectus, 

Nostrums,  news,  are  at  an  end ; 
"  Easy  shaving  "  don't  affect  us, 

Silent  even  u  The  Silent  Friend." 

Morison  resigns  his  bubbling, 

Lazenby  has  lost  his  zest ; 
Widow  Welch  has  ceased  from  troubling, 

Weary  Moses  is  at  rest. 

Every  station,  age,  and  gender, 

Deep  within  the  torrent  dip  ; 
Even  our-  children,  young  and  tender, 

Play  at  games  of  nursery  scrip. 

Over  meadows,  moors,  and  mosses, 

Quagmires  black,  and  mountains  grey, 
Careless  where  or  how  it  crosses, 

Speculation  finds  the  way. 

Every  valley  is  exalted, 

Every  mountain  is  made  low ; 
Where  we  once  were  roughly  jolted, 

Light  and  lively  now  we  go. 

Speed  along  with  fire  and  fury  ! 

Hark!  the  whistle  shrilly  shrieks! 
Speed— but  mark  !  we  don't  insure  ye 

'Gainst  the  boiler's  frolic  freaks. 

But  before  a  trip  is  ventured, 

This  precaution  prudence  begs  : 
When  you've  seen  your  luggage  enter'd, 

Also  book  your  arms  and  legs. 

Ask  not  if  yon  luckless  stoker, 

Blown  into  the  air,  survive — 
These  are  trifles,  while  the  broker 

Quotes  our  shares  at  Ninety-five. 

Vainly  points  some  bleeding  spectre 

To  his  mangted  remnants  ; — still 
Calmly  answers  each  Director, 

44  Charge  the  damage  to  the  bill." 
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All  the  perils  which  environ 

(As  the  poet  now  would  sing) 
Him  who  meddles  with  hot  iron, 

Seem  to  us  a  pleasant  thing. 

Countless  lines,  from  Lewes  to  Lerwick, 

Cross  like  nets  the  country  soon  ; 
Soon  a  railway  (Atmospheric,) 

Speeds  our  progress  to  the  moon. 

Traversing  yon  space  between  us, 

Soon  the  rapid  trains  will  bring 
Ores  from  Mars  and  fires  from  Venus, 

Lots  of  lead  from  Saturn's  Ring ; 

Belts  from  Jupiter's  own  factory, 

Mercury  from  Maia's  Son  ; 
And  when  summers  look  refractory, 

Bottled  sunbeams  from  the  sun. 

If  too  soaring,  too  seraphic, 

Seems  to  some  that  heavenward  track, 
T'other  way  there's  much  more  traffic, 

Though  not  many  travel  back. 

What  a  gradient  through  Avernus ! 

What  a  curve  will  Hades  take ! 
When  with  joy  the  Shades  discern  us, 

How  Hell's  terminus  will  shake ! 

How  the  Pandemonium  Junction, 

With  the  Central  will  combine, 
Battling  both  without  compunction 

Down  the  Tartarus  incline ! 

Phlegethon  no  more  need  fright  us, 

For  we've  bridged  its  fiery  way ; 
And  the  steamer  on  Cocytus 

Long  ago  has  ceased  to  pay. 

Charon — under  sequestration — 

Does  the  Stygian  bark  resign, 
Glad  to  find  a  situation 

As  policeman  to  the  line. 

Thoughts  of  penance  need  not  haunt  us ; 

Who  remains  our  sins  to  snub  ? 
Pluto,  Minos,  Rhadamanthus, 

All  have  joined  the  "  Railway  Club." 

Fortune's  gifts,  then,  catch  and  cherish; 

Follow  where  her  currents  flow; 
Sure  to  prosper — or  to  perish, 

Follow,  though  to  Styx  we  go ! 
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THE  records  of  travellers  in  the 
'Livre  des  Etrangers  at  Modena,  had 
prepared  us  to  expect  nothing  tolcr- 
a  jle  at  the  night  halts  in  our  journey 
through  the  Apennines  to  our  projected 
place  of  sej'our  during  the  great  heats  of 
summer,  the  Bagni  di  Lucca.  At  the 
•mountain  locandas,  we  were  always 
p-ppared,  not  to  say  resigned,  to 
encounter  those  various  distresses 
M  hich  seem  light  evils  at  a  distance — 
k lowing  that  we  could  not  starve  as 
long  as  eggs  and  maccaroni  were  to 
fo'j  found,  and  even  as  to  lodging  we 
were  too  old  travellers  to  flinch  at 
li  ifles.  The  rural  inn  at  Piave,  which 
looked  more  inviting  than  the  great 
one  of  the  small  place,' was  delighted 
to  receive  us,  and  gave  us  good  trout, 
tc  lerable  bread,  and  excellent  honey : 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely 
country,  we  heard  a  limpid  stream 
n:  lining  within  a  few  yards  of  our 
window;  and  what  had  we  to  fear? 
But  night  came,  and  with  it  more  an- 
noyances than  one  bargains  for  even 
in  Italy.  A  floor  of  thin  planks  which 
had  never  fitted,  and  of  which  the 
joinings,  which  had  never  been  of  the 
idnd  called  callidce,  were  now  widened 
by  time,  was  all  that  parted  our  small 
bedroom  from  that  of  the  horses. 
Through  these,  and  also  through  largo 
rat-holes,  there  came  np  copious  am- 
moniacal  smells,  which  our  mucous 
membrane  resented  from  the  first; 
and  well  it  had  fared  with  us  had  this 
bi  ;cn  all.  We  had  never  been  so  near 
horses  at  night,  and  had  no  idea  they 
made  such  an  incessant  noise.  One 
horse  stabled  and  littered  for  the  night 
were  bad  enough,  but  we  had  a  whole 
stnbleful;  and  just  as  we  were  for- 
g<  tting  the  fleas,  and  forgiving  the 
inosquitos,  and  sleep  led  on  by  in- 
digestion was  heavy  on  our  eyelids, 
a  snort,  loud  as  a  lion's  roar,  made  us 
stirt.  Then  there  came  a  long  suc- 
cession of  chump,  chump,  from  the 
molar  teeth,  and  a  snort,  snort,  from 
the  wakeful  nostril  of  our  mute  com- 
panions, (equo  ne  credite,  Teucri!) — 
ore  stinted  quadruped  was  ransacking 
tl)3  manger  for  hay,  another  was 
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cracking  his  beans  to  make  him 
frisky  to-morrow,  and  more  than  one 
seemed  actually  rubbing  his  moist 
nose  just  under  our  bed !  This  was 
not  all ;  not  a  whisk  of  their  tails 
escaped  us,  and  when  they  coughed, 
which  was  often,  the  hoarse  ronciom 
shook  the  very  tressels  of  our  bed ;  in 
short,  we  never  suffered  such  real 
nightmare  before.  We  dreamt  stetho- 
scopes and  racks.  But  morning  came, 
and,  with  it,  morning  freshness  and 
morning  sound.  The  wood-pigeons  are 
cooing,  the  green  hills  just  opposite 
seem  to  have  come  closer  up  to  our  win- 
dow to  wish  us  good- day ;  so  we  throw 
open  our  little  casement,  to  let  out  the 
gaseous  compounds  from  bed  and 
stable.  How  elegantly  do  the  dew- 
bedded  vines  take  hold  of  the  poplars 
and  elms,  and  hang  their  festoons  of 
ripening  fruit  from  branch  to  branch ! 
But  the  sun  begins  to  break  a  bril- 
liant pencil  of  rays  over  the  hill-topr 
nor  will  he  take  long  to  leave  the  screen 
and  uncover  himself;  indeed,  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  will  have 
stared  us  quite  out  of  countenance,  and, 
long  before  the  hour  of  his  advent  shall 
have  been  completed,  the  birds,  whicli 
till  now  have  been  all  activity,  will 
become  torpid,  the  pigeons  will  have 
given  over  their  cooing,  and  the  spar- 
row his  chirp ;  so  the  fish  that  has  not 
yet  breakfasted  had  better  make  haste, 
for  his  are  chariot-wheels  which  have 
been  looked  after  overnight,  and 
linchpins  that  never  come  out ;  nor 
has  he  had  one  break- down  or  over- 
turn since  he  first  set  off  on  his  Mac- 
adamized way.  In  haste  to  escape 
from  the  heat  of  the  plains  of  Tus- 
cany, we  were  not  sorry  when  we 
saw  the  douaniers  of  Pistoia,  the  last 
of  its  cities.  This  town  is  duluess, 
not  epitomized,  but  extended  over  a 
considerable  space;  its  streets  are 
many,  long,  and,  what  is  not  usual 
in  Italy,  wide.  There  is  no  popula- 
tion stirring;  the  very  piazza  is  with- 
out activity;  and,  if  you  leave  it,  you 
may  walk  a  mile  between  very  large 
houses,  churches,  convents,  and  pa- 
laces, without  meeting  any  one.  Pis- 
2s 
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tola,  in  short,  is  an  improvement  on 
Oxford  in  the  long  vacation— the 
place,  however,  has  its  ancient  fame, 
has-  given  forth  to  two  or  three  dis- 
tinguished literati,  and  figured  in  the 
civil  wars.  The  fifteenth  century  re- 
cords among  others  the  name  of  CYnz, 
whose  epitaph  we  saw  in  the  cathe- 
dral ;  and  the  author  of  the  Riciar- 
detto  was,  we  believe,  also  one  of  its 
citizens.  In  its  immediate'  vicinity 
fell  Catiline.  They  say  the  Italian 
language  is  spoken  here  with  great 
purity  of  accent,  which  is  remarkable, 
as  it  is  only  twenty  miles  from  the 
guttural  and  inharmonious  speech  of 
Florence.  It  was  not  our  purpose  to 
explore  its  decayed  manufactures,  if 
such  there  still  exist  at  all,  of  fire-arms 
and  organs;  indeed,  we  know  not  if 
pistols  and  organ-pipes  have  anything 

E articular  to  do  with  it ;  so,  after  re- 
•eshment  of  the  cattle,  we  passed  on 
through  a  beautiful  country  at  its 
most  beautiful  season,  and  thought 
we  had  seldom  seen  any  thing  more 
striking  than  the  views  from  Serravalle, 
or  those  about  Peseta  and  Monte  Catino* 
The  high,  almost  the  highest  Apen- 
nines were  right  a-head ;  and  could 
we  have  taken  the  wings  of  the  bird, 
or  of  the  morning,  and  lighted  on 
any  of  those  peaks  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, we  should  have  looked  directly 
down  on  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
almost  into  the  gulf  of  La  Spezzia ; 
we  should  have  seen  the  long  Ligu- 
rian  promontory  in  the  distant  hori- 
zon to  the  right,  and  have  em- 
braced Leghorn,  Elba,  Gorgona, 
and  the  coast  as  far  as  Piom- 
bino,  in  the  opposite  direction.  An 
imperceptible  ascent  conducts  from 
the  town  of  Lucca  towards  its  baths ; 
and  you  may  expect,  in  about  three 
hours,  to  have  accomplished  its  six- 
teen miles.  The  road  follows  the 
long  windings  and  beautiful  valleys  of 
the  Serchio,  of  which,  harmless  as  it 
looks,  we  read  on  all  the  bridges  re- 
cords of  its  occasional  violence,  and  of 
their  repeated  destruction.  After  a 
morning's  ride,  to  which  there  are 
few  equals  even  in  Italy  or  Switzer- 
land, we  begin  to  get  our  books,  and 
paper,  and  light  luggage,  out  of  the 
nets  and  pockets  of  the  carriage  —for 
there  are  the  Bagni  Caldi,  about  a 
mile  before  us.  It  is  not  our  purpose 


to  describe  the  humours  of  an  Italian 
watering-place;  but  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  retreat  is  the  happy 
thought  of  our  own  restless  popula- 
tion. The  English  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  bringing  the  baths  of 
Lucca  into  notice  or  fashion,  although 
they  are  at  present  among  its  princi- 
pal inhabitants  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber. Hither  flock  in  summer  the 
families  who  have  established  them- 
selves in  winter-quarters  at  Florence 
or  Pisa ;  and  here  they  soon  get 
possession  of  all  the  cracked  pianos, 
arid  strolling  music-masters  who  come 
on  speculation,  and  forthwith  begin  a 
series  of  screaming  lessons,  called 
singing,  executed  by  English  young 
women,  studious  of  cheap  accomplish- 
ments, to  the  infinite  distress  of  all 
who  pass  by  their  open  windows,  at 
whatever  hour!  As  the  baths  are 
frequented  by  the  little  court  of  Lucca, 
there  is  a  residenza,  a  casino,  and 
tables  for  play.  There  are  two  or 
three  good  hotels  or  tables-  d'hotes^ 
and  there  is  a  shabby  little  coffee- 
house, and  a  handful  of  Balzacs  and 
PauldeKocks  at  one  circulating  library. 
There  is  one  butcher  and  one  baker 
at  each  of  the  villages,  privileged  dis- 
pensers of  their  respective  commodi- 
ties. There  is  a  scarcity  of  poultry, 
of  fresh  butter,  and  vegetables;  but. 
there  is  abundance  of  maccaroni. 
There  are  two  grocers,  who  both  supply 
amateurs  with  English  pickles,  Har- 
vey's sauce,  Warren's  blacking, 
Henry's  magnesia,  James's  powder, 
and  the  other  necessaries  of  life.  The 
houses  are  generally  let  for  the  sea- 
son, and  the  rent  of  the  best  is  as 
high  as  £4  a-week.  The  furniture  is 
old  and  bad,  but  tolerably  clean. 
Ascend  any  of  the  hills,  and  you  look 
down  on  roofs  that  have  scarcely  any 
chimneys.  Whenever  you  ride  or 
walk,  you  have  a  hill  on  the  right 
and  left  of  you,  and  a  river  making 
its  way  against  the  opposition  of  huge 
masses  of  stone,  and  angular  impedi- 
ments from  the  turns  of  the  valley 
itself.  On  these  hills,  you  have  uni- 
formly vines  below ;  and  when  you 
get  above  the  vines,  you  walk  entirely 
among  the  chestnut -trees  which  con- 
stitute the  real  riches  of  the  country. 
The  best  office,  however,  of  the  hills,  is 
not  the  production  of  fruit-trees,  but 
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the  screen  they  afford  against  the 
I.alian  sun.  The  early  sunset  here 
it-  worth  all  the  wine  of  the  territory, 
which  is  scarce  and  very  bad.  In  the 
evenings  of  July  and  August,  there  is 
a  turn-out  of  equipages  that  have 
figured  on  the  Boulevards  and  in 
Ifyde  Park,  which  commonly  make 
a  halt  opposite  the  little  shabby  coffee- 
house, to  eat  bad  ices,  and  do  the 
agreeable  to  each  other — the  rush- 
b  attorned  chairs  at  the  door  being  oc- 
c  ipied  the  while  by  a  set  of  intelligent 
young  men,  with  mustache,  who  smoke 
bad  cigars,  and  cultivate  as  elsewhere 
the  charm  of  each  others'  classical 
conversation.  Montaigne  was  here 
in  the  15th  century,  and  Fallopins, 
h3  of  the  trumpets,  came  here  to  be 
c  ired  of  deafness — which  is  one  of 
the  infirmities  which  the  Latin  in- 
scription declares  to  have  yielded  to 
the  use  of  the  waters.  Lorenzo  di 
Medici  came  to  talk  platonism  and 
the  fine  arts  at  a  place  which  will 
n  3ver  know  either  any  more ;  and, 
fi  om  a  Latin  letter  extant,  was  sum- 
n  oned  from  the  Bagni  to  the  death- 
bid  of  his  wife.  Ladies  have  often 
baen  recommended  to  the  baths  to  be 
cured  of  sterility ;  and,  from  what  we 
hive  seen,  we  think  there  are  far 
more  unpromising  places.  Doctors, 
"whose  names  only  are  known,  but 
\vlio  were  probably  men  of  learn- 
ii;g,  have  written  on  these  salutary 
springs,  and  modern  flippancy  has 
a«  present  forborne  them.  We 
have  no  Quack  to  patronize  them ; 
the  "numen  aquae,"  is  not  violated 


in  print  at  least  by  jobbing  apothe- 
caries ;  but  there  is  Gentile  di  Folig- 
no,  and  Ugolino  di  Mcpte  Catino, 
and  Savonarola,  and  Bandinelli 
(1483,)  and  Fallopio  (1569,)  and 
Ihicini  (1711,)  who  have  written 
books,  of  which  the  object,  as  they  are 
in  Latin,  is  not  assuredly  what  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  it  ist 
when  such  books  are  now  presented 
to  the  world.  Of  the  waters,  (which, 
like  those  of  Bath,  contain  minute 
portions  of  silex  and  oxide  of  iron,) 
the  temperature  differs  at  the  diffe- 
rent establishments — and  there  are 
three ;  43°  Reaumur  is  assigned  as  the 
highest,  and  35°  24'  to  two  others. 

We  were  stranded  at  this  plea- 
sant place  of  endurable  ennui  for 
three  long  months,  during  which  there 
was  no  going  out  from  nine  to  five 
P.M.  Our  society  afforded  little  re- 
source, our  reading  less.  When  the 
weather  permitted — that  is,  in  the 
delicious,  incomparable  month  of 
October  —  we  made  little  excur- 
sions to  Barga,  Ponte  Nero,  &c.  &c., 
and  always  returned  delighted  ;  nor 
were  our  walks  of  shorter  distance 
unproductive  of  interest.  The  Lucchese 
are  the  most  industrious  people  in  the 
world,  and  their  agriculture  made  us, 
pro  tempore,  amateurs  of  rural  econo- 
my. We  will  not  bore  the  reader 
with  Georgics  such  as  ours ;  but  if 
he  will  accept,  in  place  of  picture 
galleries  and  churches,  the  u  quid 
faciat  Icetas  segetes  "  of  this  far  from 
miserable  population,  we  will  cheer- 
fully take  him  with  us  in  our  walks. 


AGRICULTUBE  HOUND  LUCCA. 


The  bearded  wheat,  or  triticum, 
not  the  siligo,  or  common  wheat  of  our 
English  culture,  was  the  plant  which, 
-w  henever  the  attributes  of  Ceres 
•were  to  be  represented  on  ancient 
c<  >ins.  was  selected  for  that  purpose  ; 
b  it  the  Lucchese  territory,  where  the 
Cerealia  in  general  abound,  offers 
ft  w  specimens  of  either  kind.  These 

S 'eductions  seem  afraid  of  their  ears 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great 
lurk,  who  is  the  great  tyrant  here, 
and,  together  with  the  rice,  monopo- 
lizes three-fourths  of  all  the  land  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  grain;  the 


millet  (miglio,}  the  panixa  (panico,) 
Indian  wheat  (sagena^)  together  with 
the  lupins,  and  a  variety  of  peas, 
beans,  and  lentiles,  occupy  the  re- 
mainder. "  The  Great  Turk  is  a 
great  eater,  is  he  not?"  uYes,"  re- 
plied the  peasant  who  cultivated  him, 
"  mangia  come  Cristiano" — he  eats 
like  a  Christian  all  he  can  get  out  of 
the  ground ;  only,  the  more  he  gets 
the  better  he  looks  for  it — which  is 
not  always  the  case  with  Christians." 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Gran  Turco,  or 
maize;  that  sown  in  May  is  of  rather 
better  quality  than  the  other,  and 
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produces  on  an  average  10  Ibs.  more 
per  sack  in  weight  than  that  which 
is  sown  afterwards  in  June.  In  order 
to  secure  a  good  crop,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  ground  should  be  well  manur- 
ed with  lupins,  which  are  either 
grown  for  this  single  purpose  the 
year  before,  and  left  to  rot,  or  boiled 
to  prevent  their  germination,  and  then 
scattered  over  the  field.  The  Grand 
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Turk  commonly  carries  but  one  head 
on  his  shoulders,  but  occasionally  we 
have  remarked  two  or  more  on  the 
same  stem.  In  the  year  1817,  the 
sack  (160  Ibs.)  fetched  fifty-eight 
pauls;  while  wheat  was  seventy- 
eight,  and  even  the  chestnut  flour  sold 
at  fifty;  so  that,  even  in  the  Lucchese 
territory,  they  have  their  approach 
to  famine  in  bad  years. 


SAGENA. 


Pliny  mentions  the  Sagena,  under 
the  name  of  Saracenic  millet,  as  a 
thing  which  came  from  India,  and  was 
first  brought  into  Italy  in  his  own 
time.  Herodotus  speaks  of  its  culti- 
vation by  the  Babylonians.  The 
Saracens  used  it  in  the  fourteenth 
century  for  making  bread,  as  do  the 
Lucchese  to  this  day  ;  it  is,  however, 
lightly  esteemed,  and  not  used  at  all 
when  other  corn  abounds,  but  thrown 
into  the  hencoop  to  fatten  poultry. 
It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  the  high 
jungle  of  this  most  elastic  plant  bend- 
ing to  the  breeze,  and  displaying,  as 
it  moves,  its  beaded  top,  looking  at  a 
distance  like  so  many  flowers ;  but, 
when  seen  nearer,  exhibiting  racemes 
(on  highly  polished  stems)  of  small 
pedunculated  berries,  in  mitre-looking 
capsules.  When  the  seed  has  been 
shaken  from  the  plant,  the  tops  are 
brought  together,  and  form  those  excel- 


lent besoms  which,  throughout  south- 
ern Europe,  supply  the  place  of  birch - 
broom,  than  which  they  are  more  elas- 
tic, not  so  brittle,  and  much  cleaner. 
The  ultimate  fibrils  of  this  plant  are 
sometimes  sold  in  little  bundles  for  the 
purpose  of  being  slit,  and  receiving 
the  small  Neapolitan  firework  called 
gera  foletti,  which  scintillates  like  a 
fire-fly.  Other  kinds  of  millet  and 
pannick  are  also  grown  here ;  care  being 
taken  to  plant  them  far  from  the  vine 
and  mulberry,  as  they  make  consider- 
able demands  on  the  soil.  Rice  is 
said  to  have  constituted  the  sole  ali- 
ment of  the  republicans  of  early 
Rome,  and  it  is  still  largely  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  Italy.  In  the  low- 
land about  Viareggio,  it  monopolizes 
the  ground  almost  as  much  as  the 
Grand  Turk  in  the  more  interior  parts 
of  the  country. 


LUPINS. 


Lupins  are  largely  cultivated,  both 
for  their  own  intrinsic  value,  and  to 
induce  the  growth  of  other  plants. 
"  We  are  bitter,"  say  the  Lupins  in 
an  Italian  work  on  agriculture;  "but 
we  enrich  the  earth  which  lacks  other 


manure,  and  by  our  bitterness  kill 
those  insects  which,  if  not  destroyed, 
would  destroy  our  successors  in  the 
soil.  You  owe  much,  O  husbandmen  ! 
to  us  Lupins." 


HEMP. 


Invaluable  plant — pride  of  intelli- 
gent agriculture — that  tendest  thine 
own  fibre — and  strength  to  him  that 
rightly  cultivates  thee — and  constitu- 
test  the  greatest  element  of  mechani- 
cal power !  What  does  not  England 
— the  world  itself — owe  to  that  growth 
which  we  now  contemplate !  Armies 
are  encamped  within  thy  walls — thou 
towest  forth  the  ship  of  discovery  on 
fcer  venturous  way,  and  carriest  man 


and  his  merchandise  to  the  Equator 
and  to  the  Pole !  Vain  were  the  auspi- 
cious breeze  unless  it  blew  upon  thy 
opening  sails;  and  what  were  the 
sheet-anchor,  but  for  that  cable  of 
thine  which  connects  it  with  the  ship. 
Vegetable  iron  !  incomparable  hemp ! 
Extemporaneous  memory  can  scarce- 
ly follow  thy  services.  Talk  of  the 
battering-ram — but  what  propelled  it 
forward  ?  The  shot,  whizzing  in  the 
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teeth  of  adverse  winds,  carries  thy  coil 
to  snatch  the  sailor  from  the  rock 
where  he  stands  helpless  and  beyond 
aid  from  all  the  powers  or  productions 
oi  man  and  nature  but  thine  !  Thy  lad- 
d(  r,  and  thine  alom>,  can  rescue  from  the 
house  on  fire!  Look  at  the  fisheries 
all  over  the  world — the  herrings  of 
Scotland  and  the  cod  of  the  Baltic 
might  defy  us  but  for  thee.  What 
wjre  wells  and  windlasses  without 
tfcee?  useless  as  corkscrews  to  empty 
bottles.  Thou  art  the  strong  arm  of 
the  pulley  and  the  crane.  Gravita- 
tion itself,  that  universal  tyrant,  had 
bound  all  things  to  the  earth  but  for 
thy  opposition.  The  scaffolds  were 
thine  from  which  grew  the  Colosseum, 
aisd  the  Pyramids  have  arisen  in  thine 
arms.  The  kite  of  science,  which 
W'jnt  cruising  among  thunder- clouds 
to  bring  down  to  a  modern  Prome- 
theus the  spark  which  ignites  the 
st)rm,  was  held  by  fibres  of  thine. 
The  diver  and  the  miner  cling  to  thee 
fo  *  safety,  and  they  that  hunt  the 
wild-bird's  egg  on  the  sea-shaken 
cliff,  as  they  swing  over  the  fright- 
ful abyss.  With  the  lasso  the  bold 
^Matador,  like  the  Retiarius  of  the 
aicient  arena,  makes  the  cast  that 
is  for  life.  Then  the  fine  arts ! — 
G.irrara  sends  her  block  for  the 
Lnocoon  by  aid  of  thine  ;  and  what 
w  3re  all  the  galleries  in  Europe  but  a 
collection  of  gilt  frames,  but  for 
thy  backing  and  support.  By  thy 
subserviency  alone  (for  what  were 
pc'-nel  or  laminated  copper  for  such 
gigantic  -works?)  did  Raffaelle  be- 
qi.eath  so  many  legacies  of  his  immor- 
tal genius.  It  is  the  strength  of  thy 
fit -res  that  is  the  strength  of  the  load- 
ed supper-tables  of  Paul  Veronese  ; 
aid  the  velvets,  the  furs,  the  satins 
of  Titian  and  Vandyke,  are  quilted 
u{  on  thee.  Nor  disdainest  thou  to 
re  ider  to  man,  who  bruises  thee  to 
try  thy  virtue,  a  thousand  humbler 
sev vices.  Thou  preservest  our  horses 
fr<  >m  flies,  our  fruit  from  birds ;  and 
who  has  not  felt  how  thou  cheerest 
the  weary  length  of  continental  tra- 
velling, by  the  crack  of  thy  whipcord 
at  the  approach  of  a  new  relay  ? 

Here  our  friend  Anamnesis  seemed 
fatigued,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  spun 
a  sufficiently  long  yarn  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  so  we  prevailed  on  him  to 
prosecute  the  walk,  as  evening  wajs 


021 

beginning  to  close  in — not,  indeed, 
without  apprehension  that  he  would 
make  a  stand  at  several  other  inte- 
resting plants  on  which  it  might  suit 
him  to  prelect ! 

Hemp,  when  cut,  is  left  to  dry  for 
a  week  ;  it  is  then  immersed  for  an- 
other week  in  water ;  after  which  it  is 
flayed  of  its  skin — a  process  which  is 
conducted  either  by  the  hand,  leaving 
the  stem  in  this  case  entire ;  or  by  sub- 
jecting the  whole  plant  to  a  bruising 
process,  conducted  by  a  machine. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  grain, 
the  ground  produces  plenty  of  vege- 
tables, but  of  an  inferior  quality,  as 
are  all  Italian  fruits,  and  most  of  the 
leguminous  productions  also,  from 
want  of  care.  Even  as  to  flowers,  you 
would  find  it  difficult  to  make  up  a 
bouquet,  unless  of  ferns,  which  here 
abound.  The  only  cultivated  flower, 
except  a  few  dahlias  and  sunflowers, 
are  the  yellow  petals  of  the  lucchini,  a 
kind  of  vegetable  marrow,  which  creeps 
and  creeps  till  its  twisted  tendrils  and 
broad  leaves  occupy,  by  continual  en- 
croachment, the  whole  field  where 
they  germinate.  Besides  the  fruit 
of  this  plant,  which  we  begin  to  be 
supplied  with  about  August,  its  young 
leaf  and  stalk  are  boiled  like  kail  for 
common  greens ;  and  its  yellow  flower, 
a  little  later,  makes  afrittura,  which 
is  in  request.  Fruits  are  plentiful,, 
and  some  of  them  good  ;  but,  for  the 
greater  part,  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 
Strawberries,  and  particularly  rasp- 
berries, (lampani,)  are  found  through- 
out the  season ;  which,  commencing 
with  these,  and  a  scanty  supply  of 
currants  and  gooseberries,  (the  latter 
very  poor  indeed,  and  the  first  quite 
inferior  to  our  own,)  brings  us  fine 
figs  of  many  species  and  in  vast  quan- 
tities. Apples  and  pears  have  their 
kinds,  and  many  distinctive  names, 
but  are  without  flavour.  The  great 
supply  of  the  raspberry  and  small 
Alpine  strawberry  is  about  midsum- 
mer. The  next-door-hood  of  all  the 
Scotch  families  is  now  fragrant,  u  on 
all  lawful  days,"  with  the  odour  of 
boiling  down  fruit  for  jams  and  mar- 
malades for  winter  consumption.  As 
autumn  comes  on,  heaps  of  water- 
melons, piled  like  cannon-balls  under 
the  chestnut-trees,  display  their  pro- 
mising purple  flesh,  and  look  cooling 
and  desirable,  but  are  not  to  be  at- 
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tempted  twice  under  penalty  of  gas- 
tric inconvenience.  Plums  and  nuts 
abound,  and  are  followed  by  a  second 
course  of  hard,  unripe,  and  tasteless 
nectarines  and  peaches.  The  season 
is  closing  fast,  for  the  prickly  pods  of 
the  ripening  chestnut  now  begin  to 
gape,  and  the  indifferent  grapes  of  the 


district  attain  their  imperfect  matu- 
rity, and  are  gathered  for  the  wine- 
press. September  is  in  its  last  week, 
and  in  less  than  another  month  we 
must  all  migrate  somewhere  for  the 
winter.  The  baths,  on  the  15th  ot 
October,  are  quite  empty. 


TUBES. 


A  good  walnut-tree  is  as  good  to  a 
poor  man  as  a  milk- cow.  "  I  would 
not  sell  either  of  those  walnut-trees  in 
my  garden  for  thirty  scudi  a-piece,"  said 
a  peasant  to  us ;  and,  observing  that 
we  looked  as  if  we  would  not  like  to 
tempt  him,  asked  us  if  we  had  seen 
the  large  walnut-tree  of  Teraglia,  (we 
had,  and  had  pic-niched  very  nearly 
under  it,)  "  because,"  added  he,  "  the 
proprietor  of  that  tree  refused  sixty 
scudi  for  it  last  week,  e  ha  ragione,  for 
it  is  a  nonpareil.  A  good  tree  iike  those 
in  my  garden  yields  me  eight  sacks  of 
shelled  fruit  on  an  average  every  year ; 
and  a  sack  of  walnuts  fetches  from  a 
scudo  to  ten  pauls  (four  shillings  and 
sixpence)  in  the  market.  So  that  my 
trees,  between  them,  bring  me  in  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pauls  (i.  e.  £4  Eng- 
lish) every  year."  Indeed !  and  the 
chestnut-trees  opposite  ?  Oh !  in  this 
land  of  chestnut-trees  we  don't  pay 
prezzi  daffezione  for  them — a  good  tree 
standing  in  the  plain  may  cost  about 
eight  or  ten  scudi,  and  may  yield  about 
four  sacks  of  shelled  fruit  in  a  good 
year ;  but  it  is  a  capricious  tree  even 
in  the  plain ;  while  those  on  the  moun- 
tain, the  roots  of  which  derive  a  pre- 
carious subsistence  from  the  uncertain 
soil,  are  liable  to  be  blown  down,  and 
are  made  pollards  of  at  an  early  age 
to  prevent  this  mishap ;  also,  they  are 
frequently  burned  down  by  bonfires 
kindled  under  them  to  destroy  the  furze. 
The  chestnut  shoot  is  only  four  years 
old  before  it  begins  to  bear.  Three 
pounds  of  fresh  chestnuts  fetch  about 


one  penny — dried,  or  in  flour,  about 
double  that  price.  The  peasants  bake 
a  little  cake  of  the  chestnut  flour  called 
"  netche"  about  the  thickness  of  a 
crimpet,  and  having  much  the  flavour 
and  appearance  of  potato  scones. 
This  paste  they  bake  between  two  hot 
stones,  with  a  couple  of  the  leaves  of 
the  chestnut  (dried  for  the  purpose  by 
the  peasants)  interposed.  The  baking 
takes  scarcely  a  minute,  and  the  cakes 
are  then  piled  and  packed,  and  sent 
far  and  wide.  The  arms  and  the  tops 
of  the  chestnuts  are  made  into  char- 
coal, so  that  no  part  of  this  important 
tree  is  lost.  We  are  here  in  the  very 
midst  of  forests  of  chestnut  only — far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  as  far  as  vegetation  will  go 
up  every  mountain  side,  its  grateful 
green  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
those  gloomy  frequenters  and  favour- 
ites of  the  mountain,  the  sombre  pine 
and  dusky  olive. 

Several  fine-sized  olive-trees  were 
shown  to  us  for  sale,  and  said  to  be 
good  fruit-bearers,  (no  olive  bears  fruit 
under  ten  years,)  for  twenty-five  scudi 
per  tree.  These  trees  were  computed  to 
yield  about  two  and  a  quarter  to  three 
sacks  of  berries ;  whereof  every  sack 
yielded  a  profit  of  three  scudi  for  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds 
of  oil,  which  represents  about  the 
quantity  generally  expressed.  In  re- 
tail, Lucca  oil,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  about  one  paul,  and  olives 
about  three  farthings  per  pound. 


OAKS. 


We  observe  three  kinds  of  oaks  which 
here  both  flourish  and  abound.  The 
Farnia,  the  Querci,  and  the  Leccio — 
the  last  evidently  a  corruption  of 
Ilex.  The  first  kind  grows  with 
amazing  rapidity;  in  twenty  years  it  is 
a  he<id  and  shoulders  above  all  the 
other  trees  which  began  life  with  it. 


It  has  very  long  acorns,  which  are  less 
astringent  than  those  of  either  of  the 
other  trees,  and  very  much  preferred 
by  pigs.  A  common  oak  felled  for 
ship  timber  costs,  where  it  stands, 
from  ten  to  fourteen  scudi,  and  they 
arc  in  great  request  for  the  Leghorn, 
market. 
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INSECTS. 


Insects  do  not  greatly  abound  in 
the  neighbourhood  about  Lucca. 
Even  the  mosquito  winds  his  horn 
less  frequently  in  our  valley,  than  his 
universality  elsewhere  would  lead  you 
tc  expect.  Our  beds  are  free  from 
bugs,  and  fleas  are  not  very  trouble- 
seme.  Of  the  out-Of-doors  insects, 
tl  ose  which  live  upon  the  vegetable 
k  rigdom  are  not  very  numerous,  nor 
•of  much  variety.  The  Cassida,  who 
njoices  in  lettuce,  brings  up  his 
ffinily  in  other  districts  where  the 
lettuce  abounds.  Wanting  the  tama- 
risk, we  miss  our  little  Curculio,  who 
thrives  upon  its  leaves;  and  the 
L  ruckus  pisi,  for  want  of  peas,  is  fre- 
qtently  caught  in  the  bean-tops. 
But  the  republican  armies  of  ants  are 
immense,  and  the  realm  of  bees  is  un- 
cJ  rcumscribed ;  as  no  birds  of  prey, 
neither  the  audacious  robin,  nor  the 
v»  oodpecker,  tapping  away  on  the  hol- 
low beech-tree,  dimmish  their  hordes. 
But  if  the  fowls  of 'the  air  be  few,  the 
nets  of  entomologists  abound.  Slaters 
or  an  immense  kind,  and  spotted,  and 
small  mahogany-coloured Blattidce,  are 
found  under  stones,  which  also  con- 
coal  hordes  of  predatory  beetles  and 
scorpions,  which  bristle  up  at  you  as 
you  expose  them ;  and  nests  of  tiny 
shakes,  that  coil  and  cuddle  together, 
f'om  the  size  of  crowqnills  to  the 
1  nckness  of  the  little  finger.  During 
Jane  and  July,  the  monotonous 
( ^icadcR  spring  their  rattles  in  the  trees 
around,  and  one  comes  at  last  even  to 
1  ke  their  note,  in  spite  of  its  same- 
1  ess.  A  little  later,  flies  and  wasps 
send  their  buzzing  progeny  into  our 
( ining-rooms,  to  tease  us  over  our 
(  essert,  like  troublesome  children:  at 
the  same  period,  some  of  the  larger 
families  of  Longicorns  abound,  and 
(  ne  of  them,  Hamaticherus  moschatus, 
i  msks  your  finger  if  you  lay  hold  of 
1  im.  In  the  July  and  August  evenings, 
ire-flies  scintillate  on  a  thousand 
3>oints  around  you,  and  swarm  along 
1  he  hedges,  lighting  each  other  to  bed, 
till  about  midnight,  which  is  their 
<  urfew ;  for  you  seldom  meet  one  of 
ihese  lantern-bearers  later,  though 
you  may  still,  in  returning  from  a  late 
]>arty,  be  stopped  with  momentary 
admiration  at  beholding  a  magnificent 


glow-worm  burning  her  tail  away  at 
a  great  rate,  and  lighting  up  some 
dark  recess  unvisited  by  star  or 
moon,  herself  a  star,  and  giving  suffi- 
cient light  to  enable  you  to  read  the 
small  print  of  a  newspaper  a  foot  off! 
But  who  shall  attempt  to  describe  his 
first  acquaintance  with  the  fire-fly! 
We  have  seen  birthday  illuminations 
in  London  and  in  Paris  ;  we  have 
seen  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's  start 
into  pale  yellow  light,  as  the  deepen- 
ing shadows  of  night  shrouded  all 
things  around ;  we  have  seen  the 
Corso,  on  Moccoletti  night,  a  long 
fluctuating  line  of  ever  renewed  light, 
from  the  street  to  the  fourth  story — 
an  illumination  sui  generis,  and  u  beau- 
tiful exceedingly  ;"  but  noise  and  con- 
fusion are  around  all  these  as  you 
approach  them.  But,  oh  !  to  plunge 
suddenly  into  an  atmosphere  filled 
with  Lucciole  in  the  quiet  gloaming  of 
an  Italian  sky,  amidst  the  olive 
groves  and  plantations  of  Indian  corn, 
with  no  noise  but  the  drowsy  hum  of 
the  huge  stag^  beetle,  (the  Only  patrole 
of  the  district,)  or  the  yet  fainter 
sounds  of  frogs  complaining  to  each 
other  of  the  sultriness  of  the  night,  or 
the  monotonous  hymn,  at  the  peasant's 
door,  addressed  to  the  Virgin  !  Your 
first  impression  is  unmixed  delight — 
your  next,  a  wish  probably  that  you 
could  introduce  the  fire-fly  into  Eng- 
land. Could  one  empty  a  few  hat- 
fuls  along  Pall-Mail  or  Bond  Street, 
on  opera  nights,  what  an  amazement 
would  seize  the  people !  We  swept 
them  up  into  the  crown  of  our  hat, 
and  could  not  get  enough  of  them ; 
then  we  set  them  flying  about  our 
room,  putting  out  the  lights  and  shut- 
ting the  shutters  ;  and  then  we  caught 
them,  and  began  to  look  more  closely 
at  the  sources  of  our  delight,  and  to 
examine  the  acts  and  deeds  of  these 
wonderful  little  creatures.  As  to  the 
light  itself,  we  soon  perceived  that,  in 
reality,  the  fire-fly  emitted  it  from  two 
sources ;  for,  besides  his  steady  light, 
which  never  varied,  there  came,  we 
saw,  at  intervals,  flicks  or  sparks 
of  far  greater  brilliancy,  like  the 
revolving  light  of  the  beacon  on  the 
sea-shore,  only  that  the  light  here 
was  never  wholly  eclipsed,  but  merely 
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in;ioh  abated.  We  soon  perceived, 
t  ..;>,  that  those  sudden  jets  of  light 
came  and  went  at  vastly  IRREGULAR 
intervals  ;  sometimes  in  very  quick 
succession,  sometimes  less  frequently 
— from  which  observation,  we  con- 
cluded that  this  dispensation  of  his 
rich  endowment  did  not  proceed  from 
imy  motion  of  the  fluids  in  the  animal 
economy,  analogous  to  our  own  circu- 
lation— it  being  far  too  irregular  and 
inconstant  to  depend  on  any  such 
regulated  movement.  On  removing 
tho  head  of  a,  Lucciola.  this  intermitting 
light  immediately  ceased  ;  but  the 
other  —  the  permanent,  steady,  and 
equable  light — remained  unchanged, 
and  was  not  extinguished  for  from 
sixty  to  seventy  hours  after  the 
death  of  the  insect,  unless  the 'body 
was  immersed  in  oil  or  alcohol,  which 
extinguished  it  presently.  "We  found, 
that  though  oil  and  alcohol  quickly 
extinguished  the  light,  it  became  sud- 
denly much  brighter  when  fading, 
by  plunging  the  insect  into  hot  water; 
"but  we  did  not  find  that  it  could  be 
restored  when  it  had  once  entirely 
ceased,  by  this  or  any  other  means, 
as  some  French  naturalists  have  af- 
firmed ;  and  as  to  its  exploding  ajar 
of  hydrogen,  as  others  have  written, 
wre  disbelieve  it,  because  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  insect  is  far  too  low.  We 
think,  then,  for  the  present,  that  there 
are  two  distinct  repositories,  or  two 
different  sources,  of  light  in  the  fire- 
fly; and  that  while  one  depends  on 
the  head,  and  is  a  strictly  vital  pheno- 
menon, the  other  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  any  physiological  law  of 
the  nervous  or  circulating  system. 


We  have  a  great  respect  for  ants ; 
"but  we  do  not  go  the  length  of  some 
of  their  historians,  or  believe  them  to 
"be,  any  more  than  ourselves,  infal- 
lible. We  have  seen  a  laborious  ant 
(magni  Formica  laboris)  tugging  a 
snail- shell  (for  some  reason  only 
known  to  himself)  up  a  hill,  stopping 
to  take  breath,  and  going  cheerily  to 
work  again  till  he  had  nearly  accom- 
plished his  ascent,  and  found  himself 
on  the  very  edge  of  its  summit.  Here 
he  has  been  surrounded  by  friends, 
officious  busy-bodies,  who,  intending  no 
doubt  to  help  him,  have  got  into  the 


shell,  in  place  of  lending  him  a  hand, 
till  their  added  load  was  too  much, 
and  the  unfortunate  ant  has  been 
obliged  to  loose  his  hold  and  let  them 
go,  shell  and  all!  Then  off  they 
would  scud,  very  much  frightened  no- 
doubt  at  the  overturn  ;  while  he,  hav- 
ing remained  stationary  a  moment  as. 
if  to  watch  its  results,  takes  his  reso- 
lution, and  proceeds  on  his  journey 
without  his  load.  In  brushing  the- 
grass  for  insects,  we  have  constantly 
found  that  the  ants,  with  their  mout/is- 
full,  fight  with  each  other,  or  with 
their  brother  captives,  and  are  quite, 
unaware  of  their  bondage.  For  while 
most  other  insects,  on  opening  the 
net,  are  glad  to  escape  by  flying  or. 
leaping,  these  will  remain  as  if  to 
secure  their  booty,  and  turn  even, 
misfortunes  to  account.  Often  have 
we  watched  their  battles,  which  are- 
battles  indeed! — battles,  in  which 
every  man  of  them  seems  to  think  the 
day  depends  on  his  own  courage  and 
activity.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  make  out  which  were  the  best  bat- 
talions of  these  variously  coloured" 
troops ;  for  all  of  them  fight  to  the 
death,  and  show  no  quarter.  We  have 
seen  on  some  large  tree  the  ants  run- 
ning up  and  down,  and  picking  off 
individual  enemies  from  a  horde  of 
smaller  kind  and  reddish  colour  be- 
low. We  have  occasionally  knocked 
off  one  or  two  of  the  giants,  who,  fall- 
ing alive  into  the  midst  of  then-  ene- 
mies, were  surrounded,  spread- eagledr 
trampled  upon,  and  either  lacerated 
to  death,  or  killed  by  their  own  formic 
acid,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  in- 
deed. We  have  seen  all  this  and  mar- 
velled; but  we  were  never  sufiiciently 
in  the  confidence  of  either  the  invaders 
or  the  invaded  to  know  their  motives 
for  fighting.  It  could  not  be  for  ter- 
ritory, for  they  had  all  the  world  be- 
fore them ;  it  could  not  be  for  food, 
for  they  were  full. 

We  never  could  make  out  why  flies 
Bttm fond  of  walking  over  dead  spiders; 
for  we  will  not  impute  to  them  our 
unworthy  feelings  of  enduring  hatred 
and  hostility.  That  insects  had  no 
brains  in  their  heads  to  direct  and 
guide  their  progressive  movements, 
or  form  focuses  for  their  passions,, 
had  long  ago  to  us  been  plain.  Be- 
sides all  that  we  once  committed  our- 
selves by  writing  on  the  subject,  we 
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have  done  many  other  cruel  things ; 
such  as  dividing  insects,  (whether  at 
the  union  of  the  head  with  corselet,  or  of 
the  corselet  with  the  abdomen,)  and 
we  have  found  that  the  segments  to 
which  the  members  were  articulated 
earned  on  their  functions  without  the 
heed.  The  Elytra  would  open  the 
wings,  and  the  legs  would  move,  as 
by  association  they  had  moved  in  the 
perfect  insect.  The  guidance  of  the 
he;id  was  destroyed,  yet  the  legs 
pu  shed  the  abdomen  and  corselet  on  ; 
so  that  a  disapproving  friend  had  to 
divide  his  sympathy,  and  to  feel  for 
ea<'h  of  the  pieces.  And  what  appear- 
ed to  us  worthy  of  remark  was,  that 
whereas,  when  a  snake  was  decollated, 
it  »vas  only  the  tail  that  continued  to 
wiiggle — when  a  worm  was  divided, 
all  the  segments  writhed  in  the  same 
wny,  and  manifested  an  equal  irrita- 
bility ;  showing  the  difference  be- 
t\\een  creatures  of  annulated  struc- 
ture, according  as  they  have  or  have 
net  a  brain.  A  new  argument  against 
tli3  brain  as  the  organ  of  sensation, 
w.is  afforded  to  us  by  the  conduct  of 
many  insects  of  voracious  propensi- 
ties. We  took  locusts  and  grilli ;  we 
hdd  them  by  their  wings,  and  we 
piesented  them  with  their  own  legs 
for  dinner ;  and  on  our  veracity  we 
c?n  affirm,  that  on  no  single  occasion 
did  the  animal  fail  to  seize  his  foot ; 
and  having  demolished  the  toes  and 
tie  tibia,  with  all  the  meat  upon  it, 
proceed  to  demolish  up  to  the  very 
end  of  the  trochanter  I  Nor  were 
they  more  tender  of  their  own  an- 
ttnncB,  of  which,  when  we  had  duly 
convinced  a  sceptical  friend,  he  ex- 
claimed—  It  seems  impossible;  but 
ti>ere  is  no  doubting  the  fact! 

Insects  (who  would  have  thought 
it  ?)  lose  a  great  deal  by  insensible 
transpiration  ;  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
q  iiarter  of  their  whole  weight,  as  we 
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have  abundantly  ascertained  by  a 
series  of  experiments,  for  which  we 
have  the  tables  to  show.  A  very  in- 
teresting fact  respecting  the  difference 
of  irritability  of  insects  from  that  of 
the  higher  animals,  is  this  :  the  tem- 
perature of  man  and  the  mammalia  is 
in  health  always  the  same,  and  varies 
very  inconsiderably  in  disease.  Ex- 
ternallieat  and  ezternalcold.  do  not  pro~ 
duce  a  blood,  in  man,  warmer  at  the 
equatorthau  at  the  pole.  This  is  not  thc- 
case  with  insects,  whose  mean  tempe- 
rature may  be  about  80°  ;  but  the 
thermometer  inserted  into  their  bodies 
may  be  made  to  rise  or  fall  by  bring- 
ing any  cold  or  warm  body  in  contact 
with  their  external  surface.  You  may 
thus  sink  the  temperature  of  an  insect 
to  50°  or  raise  it  to  100°,  and  the 
insect  continue  alive.  This  is  a  very 
curious  fact,  and  shows  the  inaccuracy 
of  Hunter's  description  or  definition  of 
life — "  That  it  was  that  which  resisted 
the  physical  agency  of  cold  and  heat.n 
Insectorum  duorum  (e  genere  Caiitha- 
riduni)  in  coitu  deprehensorum,  ex- 
tincto  a  nobis  uno,  alterum  per  dies 
plnres,  nullo  alio  quam  organorum 
sexus  vinculo  sibi  adstrictum,  amicse 
suse  corpus  sursum  et  deorsuni  trahen- 
tem,  mirantes  vidimus ! — Spanish  flies, 
you  exclaim  ! — as  if  he  had  not  taken 
a  dose  of  his  own  powder  ;  but  after 
the  joke  is  over,  we  think  this  is 
another  poser  for  the  advocates  of 
insect  intelligence.  We  found  that 
if  either  of  two  insects  was  destroy- 
ed in  coition,  that  state  was  not 
interrupted  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  insects  on  which  are  observed 
this  remarkable  circumstance,  were 
the  Cantharis  oclemero,  and  some 
others.  Spanish  flies,  you  will  say! 
That  accounts  for  it ;  but  at  present 
we  are  not  mystifying  our  indulgent 
readers. 


SHOOTING  FISH. 


Long  before  the  middle  of  Septem- 
l  er  we  are  frequently  startled,  before 
ve  have  proceeded  a  hundred  yards, 
l»y  the  popping  of  guns  amongst  the 
vineyards  and  chestnut  woods,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  direction  of 
tae  stream  that  winds  along  our  val- 
ley— and  the  sight  of  one  or  two 
<  f  the  chasseurs  on  the  road  may  well 


surprise  any  not  accustomed  to  the 
sports  of  the  Lucchese. — Here  are  two 
of  them,  each  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  coming  up  the  stream.  One 
has  shot  three  four-ounce  dace,  which 
dangle  by  his  side ;  the  other  hasabag 
full  of  small  fry,  shot  as  they  frisked 
about  in  shoals  near  the  water's  edge  ! 
an  ounce  of  sand  exploded  to  receive 
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about  the  same  amount  of  fish !  The 
man  who  has  shot  the  dace  is  proud 
of  his  exploit,  and  keeps  turning  them 
round  and  round  to  gauge  their  di- 
mensions, as  if  they  were  partridges ! 
Don't  think,  however,  they  have 
killed  off  all  the  fish  of  the  stream. 
Besides  that  string  of  four-ounce  dace, 
we  have  every  now  and  then  a  sam- 
ple of  barbel  and  trout.  One  man 
has  purchased  the  monopoly  of  the 
fishery  within  two  miles,  and  for 
which  he  pays  twelve  crowns  by 
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the  year.  He  sells  his  trout  at  two, 
and  two  and  a  half,  pauls  per  pound, 
and  we  should  have  thought  that  he 
made  a  good  thing  of  it ;  but  they  lose 
their  fish :  the  torrents  come  and  empty 
the  holes,  and  they  have  nothing  for 
it  but  to  stock  them  again — an  event 
which,  he  assured  me,  frequently  took 
place.  Besides,  fly-rods  and  flies 
have  been  introduced  by  an  English 
shopkeeper,  and  there  is  no  legal  pro- 
vision against  them. 


OWLS. 


There  comes  a  man  with  an  owl  in 
a  basket,  and  another  tied  by  the  leg 
on  a  pole  covered  with  red  cloth; 
another  accompanies  him  with  a  bun- 
dle of  reeds,  through  which  a  rod  runs, 
smeared  all  the  way  down  with  bird- 
lime. This  apparatus  he  disposes  on 
a  hedge  or  cover  of  any  kind — the 
little  owl  (Civetta)  sits  opposite  on  his 
pole — the  birds  come  to  tease  him, 
and  fly  on  the  birdlime  twig,  when,  if 
it  be  a  sparrow,  he  is  effectually  de- 
tained by  the  viscus  only — if  a  black- 
bird, pop  at  him  goes  an  old  rusty 
gun.  "  We  sometimes  catch  twenty 
tomtits  before  breakfast,"  said  a  mo- 
dest-looking sportsman,  modestly, 


but  not  shamefacedly,  showing  us  one 
thrush  and  one  linnet. 

An  image-man  toldine  to-day,  that 
after  the  trade  for  classical  models — 
Apollos  and  Venuses — had  gone  out, 
and  nobody  would  buy,  Tarn  o"1  Shanter 
and  Souter  Johnny  operated  a  good 
revival  of  the  fine  arts  for  several 
months.  How  much,  then,  the  models 
from  the  antique,  do  towards  improv- 
ing our  taste  !  and  how  absurd  to  set 
up  institutions  with  the  expectation 
of  making  the  populace  other  than  the 
gross,  unideal,  matter-of-fact  thing  it 
is,  and  always  was,  no  doubt,  even  in 
Athens  itself ! 


THE  IMPROVISATORE. 


We  heard  one  of  these  monsters  last 
night.  The  arena  for  his  exhibition 
might,  but  for  the  known  liberality  of 
society,  be  thought  objectionable — 
being  none  other  than  the  English 
place  of  worship.  But  tout  est  sain 
aux  sains — or  aux  saints,  if  you  please. 
Charity  covereth  many  sins  ;  and  if 
there  be  a  place  upon  earth  where 
charity  reigns,  it  is  at  what  you  call 
watering-places.  Pindar  was  right, 
ec^ffrov  p&v  vlu%.  If  we  were  enquired 
of,  and  propitiated  by  a  fee,  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  waters  here,  we  should 
give  it  as  our  opinion  that  they  act 
directly  on  the  picrochole,  or  bitter 
principle  of  bile,  and  cany  it,  soft  as 
milk,  through  the  duodenal  passages. 
Our  Improvisatore  has,  we  under- 
stand, been  six  times  painted,  (we 
know  not  what  saloons  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  possess  his  portrait,)  but  we 
believe  he  has  not  been  described. 
When  we  saw  him,  his  hair  danced 


wildly  over  his  shoulders,  as  if  elec- 
trified :  he  had  a  quick  eye,  and  wore 
enviably  well-fitting  ducks  :  his  neck, 
besides  supporting  his  head  and  all  its 
contents,  supported  an  inextricable 
labyrinth  of  gold:  chains ;  from  every 
buttonhole  of  his  waistcoat  the  chains 
they  came  in,  and  the  chains  they 
came  out,  like  the  peripatetic  man  on 
the  Boulevards  who  sells  them  :  his 
gloves,  well-fitting,  and  buttoning  at 
the  wrist,  were  of  the  whitest  kid, 
and  grasped  a  yet  whiter  and  highly- 
scented  cambric :  his  boots  shone 
bright  with  varnish,  and  his  face  with 
self-complacency.  As  the  room  filled, 
he  went  round,  giving  the  girls  per- 
mission to  write  subjects  on  bits  of 
waste  (wasted !)  paper,  which  set  them 
thinking  at  a  great  rate.  Presently,  a 
second  circuit  round  the  room,  to  col- 
lect the  orders  payable  at  sight — a 
title  such  as  the  Lucciola,  Italia,  The 
Exile,  Woman's  Love,  Man's  Ingrati- 
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twle;  after  which  he  proceeds  to  fold 
up  and  puts  them  into  a  large  glass 
vessel.     Presently  a  small  hand,  pro- 
perly incited,  dives  down  for  a  second 
inro  the  interior  of   the  vase,    and 
brings  up,  between  two  of  i:s  fair, 
round,  turquoise-encircled  fingers,  the 
,  scrap  of  paper.      Its  pretty  owner 
blushes,  and  timidly  announces,  "Bel- 
lini's Tomb ; "  Bellini's  Tomb  is  buzzed 
about  the  room.    At  this  juncture  the 
Duke,  who  has  been  expected,  sends  a 
messenger  to  announce  that  we  are 
not  to  wait  for  him — a  sly  fellow  the 
Luke!     The  bard  now  concentrates 
himself  for  inspiration,  but  begs  us  to 
tulk  on,  and  not  mind  him.  While  he 
•waits  for  the  afflatus  divinus,  and  con- 
s  ilts  the  muses — and  in  fact  his  eyes 
s  .>on  begin  to  betray  possession — he 
passes  his  hand  over  his  parturient 
forehead,  while  the  os  magno  sonatu- 
r>mi  is  getting  ready ;  the  labour-pains 
are  evidently  on  him  ;  he  hurls  back 
tis  hair,  and  fixes  his  eyes  upon  the 
rioon,  (who  has  been  looking  at  him 
for  several  minutes  through  the  win- 
cow  opposite.)    Full  of  her  influence, 
rnd  not  knowing  there  is  such  a  place 
jis  Bedlam  in  the  world,  he  starts  upon 
his  legs,  makes  two  or  three  rapid  strides 
up  and  down  the  room,  like  a  lion  tak- 
ing exercise,  or  a  lord  of  council  and 
session  in  Scotland  preparing  to  pro- 
nounce sentence,  and  means  to  be  deli- 
vered (mercy  on  us !)  exactly  oppo- 
site our  chair!     All  are  attentive  to 
•;he  godlike  man ;  you  might  hear  a 
lin  drop:  the  subject  is  announced 
once  and  again   in  a  very  audible 
roice ;  the  touch-paper  is  ignited,  the 
magazine  will  blow  up  presently  !  In- 
continently we  are  rapt  off  to  Pere  la 
Chaise,  where  the  great  composer  lies 
buried,  and  a  form  of  communication 
is  made  to  us  on  this  suitable  spot, 
that  Bellini  is  dead;  then  comes,  in 
episode,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  operas 
he  ever  wrote,  with  allusions  to  each, 
and  not  a  little  vapouring  and  pathos, 
while  a  host  of  heroes  and  heroines 
we  never  before  heard  of,  is  let  loose 
upon  us  ;  presently,  a  marked  pause, 
and  some  by-play,  makes  it  evident 
that  he  sees  something,  and  cannot 
see  what  the  thing  is;   he  shortly, 
however,  imparts  to  us  in  confidence, 
though  in  a  very  low  tone,  for  fear  of 
disturbing   it — he   sees,   he   assures 
us,   a  female  form   stealing   to  the 


young  man's  tomb — the  form  of  a 
widowed  lady — who  is  she?  elasua 
madre  !  This  was  startling,  no  doubt ; 
though  we,  or  many  of  us,  were  like 
the  cat  in  Florian,  to  whom  the  mon- 
key was  showing  a    magic  lantern 
without  a  light,  and  describing  what 
she  ought  to  have  seen.      Believing  ' 
her,   however,   to  be  there  on  such 
good  authority,  we  were  getting  very 
sorry  for  Bellini's  mother,  when  we 
were  unexpectedly  relieved,  by  find- 
ing it  was  only  a  bit  of  make-believe ; 
for  it  was  now  divulged,  die  questa 
madre  che  piangea  il  suo  figlio,  was 
not  in  fact  his  personal  mother,  but 
"Italy"  dressed  up  like  his  mother, 
and  gone  to  Paris  on  purpose  to  weep 
and  put  garlands  on  the  composer's 
tomb,  amaranth  and  crocus,  and  what- 
ever else  was  in  season.    Thunders  ot 
applause — we  hope  the  new  chapel  is 
insured ! — for  the  assiduo  ruptce  lectore 
columncB  is  as  old  as  earthquake  in 
Italy.     He  now  mopped  his  forehead, 
and  prepared  for  a  new  effort.     The 
English  girls  are  already  in  raptures, 
and  their  Italian  masters,  sitting  by, 
"•  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
storm."    The  next  subject  which  des- 
tiny assigned  to  him,  and  inflicted  on 
us,  was  The  Exile.  A  nicely  manured 
field  or  common  place  to  sow  and 
reap  on — and  what  a  harvest  it  yielded 
accordingly  ! — the  dear  friends  !   the 
dear  native  hill !  the  honour  of  suffer- 
ing for  the  truth !  (political  martyr- 
dom!) the  mother  that  bore  him — 
(and  a  good  deal  besides) — his  help- 
less children !  (a  proper  number  for 
the.  occasion,) — all  these  fascinating 
themes  were  dwelt  on,  one  by  one, 
till,  moved  apparently  at  our  emotion, 
he  dropt  his  menacing  attitude,  and, 
mitigating  his  voice,  assumed  a  re- 
signed demeanour,  of  which  many  of 
his  audience  had  long  since  set  him 
the  example.     He  began  to  look  down 
mournfully,  whereas  he  had  a  minute 
ago  looked  up  fiercely — a  smile,  to  the 
relief  of  the  young  ladies,  stole  over 
his  countenance,   and  having  thrice 
shaken  his  head  to  dispel  whatever 
gloomy  thoughts  might  still  be  linger- 
ing there,  he  carried  us  to  the  Exile's 
return,  which  brought  of  course  the 
natal  soil  and  a  second  service  of  the 
mother,  sire,  and  son,  with  the  addition 
of  a  dog,  a  clump  of  trees,  a  church, 
and  a  steeple.    He  compresses  be- 
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twcen  his  hands  the  yielding  cambric 
into  a  very  small  space,  his  body  is 
fixed,  his  legs  are  slightly  apart,  his 
head  wags,  like  a  wooden  mandarin's, 
with  thoughts  too  big  for  utterance, 
till  the  moment  arrives  for  the  critical 
start,  then,  "  Duplices  tendens  ad 
•  sidera  palmas"  he  becomes  quite  Vir- 
gilian.  The  unfurled  cambric  flutters 
to  the  breeze  of  his  own  creation,  and 
coruscations  of  white  kid  and  other 
white  materials  pass  and  repass  before 
our  eyes.  He  gives  vent  to  his  emo- 
tions in  tears,  after  a  reasonable  in- 
dulgence in  which,  as  he  cannot  (as 
Tilburina's  confidante  very  properly 
observes)  stay  crying  there  all  night, 
he  gradually  comes  right  again.  Be- 
sides all  which,  it  is  eight  o'clock,  and 
he  has  still  to  do,  and  we  to  suffer. 
Napoleon — whose  ashes  were  just  then 
being  carried  to  Paris,  as  we  had  read 
in  all  the  papers  of  last  week.  Glad 
were  we  when  they  reached  the  Oc- 
troi, and  when  the  indulgent  Barriere 
passed  them  with  all  the  honours  of 
the  Douane.  An  old  lady  has  twice 
yawned,  and  many  would  follow  her 
example,  but  that  the  performer  fas- 
cinates his  audience  by  staring  at 
them — like  the  boa  at  the  poor  bird 
in  the  wood — and  frightens  them  to 
their  seats  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 
At  length  one  resolute  chair  moves ; 
two  others  are  out  of  the  ranks ;  new 
centres  of  movement  are  establishing ; 
several  shawls  are  seen  advancing  to 
the  door.  The  rout  is  complete,  there 
will  be  no  rally,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
artist  have  been  crowned  (one  hundred 
and  fifty  scudi)  with  success.  We 
meet  him  every  where.  He  honours 
our  table- d'hote  daily,  where  he 
stays  an  hour  and  a  half  to  bait — 


after  which  we  see  him  lounging  in 
the  carriage  of  some  fair  compatriote 
with  herself  and  daughters.  If  we 
are  paying  a  morning  visit,  in  he  comes, 
"  glissarding  it  "  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  bowing  like  a  dancing- 
master  ;  nor  does  he  disdain  to  pro- 
duce a  small  book  of  testimonials, 
in  which  the  subscribers  have  agreed 
to  give  him  a  poetic  character,  and 
compare  him  to  a  torrent,  to  a  night- 
ingale, to  an  eagle,  to  an  avalanche. 
They  who  love  flattery  as  a  bee  loves 
honey,  are  all  captivated,  and  almost 
make  love  to  him.  Their  albums  are 
rich  in  the  spoils  of  his  poetry,  and 
she  is  happy  who,  by  her  blandish- 
ment, can  detain  him  in  conversation 
for  five  minutes.  Yet  they  own  they 
understand  less  than  half  of  what  he 
says.  Vexed  with  one  to  whom  we 
were  talking,  we  thought  rationally, 
for  permitting  herself  to  be  "  so  pes- 
tered by  a  popinjay," — "  He  is  so 
clever,"  was  the  reply ;  "such  an  odd 
creature,  too.  I  wish  you  knew  him.  He 
is  in  such  a  strange  humour  to-night. 
Do  you  know  he  tells  me  he  wishes 
to  marry  an  English  girl?  See!  he  is 
gone  into  the  balcony  yonder  to  look 
at  the  moon."  -  To  be  sure  he  was. 
He  came  back  looking  somewhat  wild, 
and,  walking  in  like  a  modern  Prome- 
theus, down  he  sits,  and  then  new  in- 
spiration is  presently  bespoken  for  the 
fly  page  of  virgin  scrap-book.  Smooth- 
ly flows  the  immortal  verse,  without 
care,  correction,  or  halt,  for  the  lines 
are  the  result  of  power  that  works 
unerringly,  (Pope  blotted  most  dis- 
gracefully,) and  goes  right  ahead. 
The  precious  morceau  is  concluded, 
and  the  improvisator's  name  appears 
in  a  constellation  of  zig-zags. 


TABLES  D'HOTES — MR  SNAPLEY. 


Did  you  never  meet  Mr  Snapley  ? 
— Mr  Snapley  was  the  greatest  of 
bores — he  bored  holes  in  your  self- 
complacency,  and  riddled  your 
patience  through  and  through ;  to  put 
up  with  him  was  hard,  to  put  him 
down  was  impossible,  (your  long 
tolerated  nuisance  of  fifty  is  always 
incorrigible.)  His  bore  was  surprising 
considering  the  smallness  of  his 
calibre;  like  a  meagre  gimlet,  he  would 
drill  a  small  hole  in  some  unimpor- 
tant statement,  and  then  gather  up 


his  opima  spolia,  and  march  off  to  the 
sound  of  his  own  trumpet.  For  in- 
stance, on  convicting  you  of  assigning 
a  fine  picture  to  a  wrong  church  or 
gallery,  he  denied  all  your  pretensions 
to  judge  of  the  picture  itself.  He 
had  a  reindeer's  length  of  tongue,  (how 
often  did  we  wish  it  salted  and  dried !) 
and  the  splutter  of  words  it  sent  forth, 
took  off,  as  often  happens,  sufficient 
observation  of  the  miserably  small 
stock  of  ideas  that  he  had  to  work 
upon.  He  enjoyed,  as  we  all  do,  th^ 
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blameless  pleasure  of  dining  out  as 
-of:en  as  he  could ;  when,  though  he 
did  not  consume  all  the  provisions, 
he  would  willingly  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  the  talk,  (that 
bting  his  notion  of  a  conversation.) 
When  one  had  to  dine  at  the  same 
table  with  him,  one  contrived  to  take 
ui  >  a  position  as  remote  as  possible 
from  the  interruption  of  his  thin,  wiry, 
ill-modulated  voice — the/a/se  suavity 
of  which  in  saying  impertinent  things 
w  is  really  so  disagreeable,  that  one 
would  have  renounced  the  society  of 
wit  or  beauty  on  the  right  hand,  rather 
than  have  been  flanked  by  Mr  Snap- 
ley  on  the  left,  and  thankfully  have 
accepted  the  companionship,  pro  hac 
vi?e,  of  the  plainest  woman  or  the 
,  dullest  man  of  the  party,  to  be  only 
completely  out  of  his  reach.  Your 
soup  you  might  take  in  peace,  for  he 
wis  at  this  time  studying  the  com- 
position of  the  party,  and  the  chances 
of  endurance  or  resistance  inscribed 
on  the  countenance  of  the  guests;  but 
the  moment  an  opportunity  occurred 
of  correcting  or  cavilling  with  any  of 
those  imprecise  and  generally  un- 
challenged observations,  the  inter- 
ruption of  which  is  at  the  cost  of  the 
quietness  of  the  repast,  Mr  Snapley's 
voice  was  heard  !  You  were  too  glad, 
«>1  course,  to  give  up  the  trifling  point 
out  of  which  he  had  raised  a  discus- 
si  m ;  but  the  earliest  concession  never 
srved  you,  nor  did  you  ever  after- 
wards escape  the  consciousness  that 
ho  was  still  hovering  like  a  harpy 
over  the  tablecloth,  and  ready  to  fall 
foul  of  you  again.  Let  the  subject  be 
what  it  might,  you  had  only  to  make 
a  remark  in  his  presence,  and  without 
hi 3  permission,  to  insure  its  contradic- 
tion. "  What  a  needless  annoyance 
ir  travelling  it  is  for  a  family  to 
bo  stopped  by  douaniers,  only  to 
extort  money  for  not  doing  a  duty 
•which  would  be  absurd  if  done!11 
"  Why,  really  I  don't  see  that,"  &c. 
&c.  "What  a  plague  it  is  to  send 
your  servant  (a  whole  morning's 
\sork)  from  one  subaltern  with  a 
q'ieer  name,  to  another,  for  a  lady's 
ticket  to  witness  any  of  the  functions 
at  the  Sistine  !  "  Well,  it  did  appear 
to  him  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world ; 
it  was  ten  times  more  troublesome 
to  sec  any  thing  in  London  !  "  What 
a  nuisance  it  is  on  quitting  an  Italian 
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city,  to  find  the  passport  which  has 
already  given  you  so  much  trouble 
only  available  for  three  days,  leaving 
you  liable  to  be  stopped  at  the  gate, 
if  sickness  or  accident  have  made  you 
transgress  even  by  an  hour!11  "Why, 
it  is  your  ownfau<t,  it  is  so  easy  to  get 
it  vised  again  overnight."  All  these 
impertinencies  were  only  Trrtazog  s% 
/ggjjff  o'hiyvi  h</3as.  Besides  all  this, 
Mr  Snapley  was  a  miserable  mono- 
polizer of  pompously  advanced  no- 
things. He  would  not  willingly  suffer 
any  other  man's  goose  to  feed  upon 
the  common — he  cared  for  nobody  but 
himself,  and  every  thing  that  was  or 
he  esteemed  to  be  his—  his  very  joints 
were  worked  unlike  those  of  another 
man— he  must  have  had  a  set  of 
adductors  and  abductors,  of 'flexors  and 
extensors,  on  purpose.  He  was  stiff, 
priggish,  precise,  when  he  addressed 
any  gentleman  with  light  hair  and  an 
English  complexion ;  but  let  him  ap- 
proach any  foreign  buttonhole  with  a 
bit  of  riband  in  it,  then  worked  he 
the  muscles  of  his  face  into  most  gro- 
tesque expression  of  interest  or  plea- 
sure— (Tune  immensa  cam  'spirant 
mendacia  folks!} — and  you  had  a 
famous  display  of  grimace  and  defe- 
rential civility,  in  bad  French  or 
worse  Italian.  We  have  seen  him 
sneering  arid  leering  as  he  made  his 
way  round  a  drawing-room  at  an 
evening  party,  and  bowing  like  a 
French  perruquier  to  some  absurd 
fool  of  a  foreigner ;  and  we  have  seen 
him,  a  minute  after,  holding  up  his 
head  and  cocking  his  chin  in  defiance, 
if  an  English  voice  approached.  When 
any  of  us  ventured  to  criticise  any 
thing  foreign,  he  was  up  in  arms,  and 
cock-a-hoop  for  the  climate,  the  cus- 
toms, the  constitution !  He  sneered 
awfully  at  a  simple  gaucherie,  but,  to 
make  amends,  had  ever  an  approving 
wink  for  the  meanest  irreverence ; 
any  intellect,  however  feeble,  being- 
secure  of  his  praise  if  it  only  tried  to 
thwart  the  end  for  which  it  was  given. 
When  not  talking  about  himself, 
which  was  seldom,  he  was  evidently 
occupied  about  his  personel,  with 
which  he  was  obviously  satisfied.  If 
you  talked  of  books,  he  settled  for 
you,  in  laconic  sentences,  works  of 
acknowledged  merit — put  down  men  of 
uncon tested  superiority — but  women 
of  title  and  tainted  reputation,  if  they 
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would  but  ask  him  to  their  parties, 
became  at  once  his  favourites  and  his 
oracles.  He  cunningly  contrives  to 
get  a  good  artist's  opinion  on  works  of 
art,  and  debits  it  as  his  own — a  pro- 
ceeding which  makes  Mr  Snapley 
sometimes  formidable  in  sculpture  and 
in  painting.  As  to  other  topics,  on 
which  educated  men  and  accomplished 
women  converse,  he  would  fain  be  as 
profound  as  Locke  with  the  one,  and 
as  gallant  as  Fontenelle  with  the 
other.  For  ourselves,  who  meet  him 
but  too  often,  we  would  as  soon  ap- 
proach without  necessity  a  huxter's 
mongrel  growling  under  his  master's 
cart,  as  venture  near  enough  to  exa- 
mine all  the  small- wares  of  one  who 
"  hates  coxcombs,"  and  is  the  very 
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prince  of  fops  ;  laughs  at  pedants,  and 
only  wants  a  little  more  learning  to 
attempt  the  character ;  with  whom  no 
repetition  of  familiar  acts  can  reconcile 
you,  and  to  whom  no  number  of  din- 
ners can  conquer  your  repugnance. 

Did  you  ever  meet  Mr  Snapley  ?  We 
are  sure  you  must — the  Snapleys  are 
a  very  old  family — you  may  generally 
know  them  by  the  nez  retrousse, 
(which  our  acquaintance,  however, 
had  not.)  We  never  knew  but  one 
good-natured  man  with  &nez  retrousse, 
and  he  was,  if  ever  man  was — a  phi- 
lanthropist. Generally,  however,  be- 
ware of  the  nez  retrousse  except  in 
women — you  know  its  interpretation 
chez  elles ; — and  if  you  do,  (on  second 
thoughts,)  still  beware. 


HINTS  FOR  DOCTORS. 
Esquilias,  dictumque  petunt  a  Vi-mine  collem— Juv. 


#  #  #  u  j  observed  a  gentleman  in 
black,"  said  our  informant,  "  who 
seemed  to  fix  me  across  the  table- 
d'hote,  at  dinner,  in  a  way  which  soon 
showed  me  I  was  an  object  of  interest 
to  him.  It  was  very  odd !  We  were 
not  in  Austria !  I  could  not  have  of- 
fended the  police — nor  in  Spain,  the 
Inquisition.  If  I  took  of  a  particular 
dish,  his  eye  was  on  me  again.  They 
did  use  to  poison  people  in  Italy,  but 
it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  all 
the  Borgias  were  gone  !  What  could 
it  mean  ?  The  very  waiters  seemed  to 
watch  the  man  in  black,  and  signals 
of  intelligence  seemed  to  pass  between 
them  as  they  went  their  rounds  with 
the  dishes.  After  thus  meeting  the 
eye  of  the  unknown  at  intervals  for 
more  than  an  hour,  when  the  table 
was  beginning  to  clear,  I  rose,  and 
limped  out  of  the  room  as  well  as  my 
complaints  would  let  me,  and  was 
sauntering  a  few  steps  from  the  door, 
when  judge  of  my  terror  on  turning 
round,  to  find  him  of  the  black  coat  at 
my  elbow!  "In  pain,  sir,  I  see."  All 
my  alarm  ceased  in  a  moment.  It  was 
pure  philanthropy  which  had  made  me 
an  object  of  so  much  interest.  u  Yes, 
sir,  in  great  pain."  "  You  should  take 
care  of  yourself,  sir.  Rheumatic,  are 
you  not?"  "Very  rheumatic."  "Well, 
sir,  you  have  come  to  the  best  place  in 
the  world  for  rheumatism.  The  air, 
the  water,  and  proper  treatment,  will 


soon  set  you  up."  "  Your  report  is 
encouraging ;  but  I  have  suffered  too 
long  to  hope  much."  "  Well,  at  any 
rate,  sir,  let  us  not  talk  over  your  in- 
teresting case  in  this  heat.  Come  and 
put  your  feet  up  on  a  chair  in  my 
rooms,  and  we  will  drink  aglass  of  soda- 
water  to  your  better  health."  What 
a  kind-hearted  man  I  had  met  with, 
and  how  kind  Providence  is  to  us  !  I 
now  ventured  to  ask  him  his  name. 

"My  name  is  Dr ;  and  now,  my 

dear  friend,  just  tell  me  your  whole 
case  from  the  very  beginning  down  to 
now,  for  I  am  really  interested  in  you."1 
I  told  my  case.  "Put  out  your 
tongue."  "  Brown,"  we  thought  we 
heard  him  say.  "Wrist — pulse 
riot  amiss — but  you  require  care,  sirt 
you  require  care  I  Clear  case  for  the 
medicine  I  gave  so  successfully  last 
week."  Finding  myself  thus  fallen 
into  professional  hands  without  intend- 
ing it,  I  said  something  introductory 
to  the  mention  of  a  fee.  "  True,  I  was 
forgetting  that ;  when  one  takes  a 
proper  interest  in  one's  case,  and  hopes 
to  do  good,  fees  are  the  last  thing  one 
thinks  of — two  scudi  if  you  please." 
So  I  found  myself  immediately  book- 
ed in  a  small  memorandum-book,  and 
constituted  his  patient.  Now  came 
civil  promises  to  introduce  me,  &c. 
&c.  &c.,  and  I  took  my  leave  delight- 
ed. It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that 
in  a  very  short  time  I  found  that  my 
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acquaintance  had,  like  so  many  more, 
commenced  physician  on  the  soil  of 
Italy.  What  will  become  of  London 
if  a'.'l  her  apothecaries  desert  her  at 
this  rate  ?  For  ourselves,  reflecting  on 
the  accomplishments  of  many  of  these 
patriotic  men,  their  learning,  their 
modesty,  their  disinterestedness,  we 
have  often  had  a  twinge  of  the  philan- 
thropic extorted  by  the  loss  inflict- 
ed on  our  native  city — she  may  come 
to  vrant  a  doze  of  julap,  and  have 
nobody  to  mix  it ! — and  have  said  to 
ourselves,  as  we  have  looked  more 
than  one  of  these  worthies  in  the  face, 


OlOV 

One  day  after  dinner  a  little  bit  of 
gold  rolled  over  the  table  to  the 
doctor,  from  a  bluff- looking  gentleman 
opposite — it  was  well  aimed — "There, 
doctor !  there's  your  fee;  but  don't  you 
begin  again  prating  a  parcel  of  stuff 
to  my  wife  about  her  complaints — she 
is  quite  well — and  if  you  frighten  her 
into  illness,  take  notice,  you  will  get 
a  different  sort  of  fee  next  time ! "  All 
this,  half  joke,  half  earnestly,  must 
have  been  very  agreeable  to  the  guests^ 


PRIVATE  Music  PARTY. 


Let  us  try  to  describe  the  last 
nmsical  party  at  which  we  assisted. 
A  scramble  amid  piles  of  unbound 
nm*ic  ;  the  right  cahier  found,  snatched 
up,  and  opened  at  the  well-thumbed 
solo  with  which  she  has  already  con- 
ten  led  for  many  a  long  hour,  and  now 
hopes  to  execute  for  our  applause. 
Alf  s !  the  piano  sounds  as  if  it  had 
the  pip ;  the  paralytic  keys  halt,  and 
stammer,  and  tremble,  or  else  run  into 
eacli  other  like  ink  upon  blotting 
paper,  and  the  pedals  are  the  only 
part  of  the  instrument  which  do  the 
wo:k  for  which  they  were  intended. 
We  should  be  sorry  that  our  favourite 
dotf  had  his  paw  between  them  and 
the  lady's  slipper.  The  dust  which 
succeeds  the  concerto  proves  satisfac- 
torily that  it  is  possible  to  be  frisky 
wil  hout  being  lively  ;  its  vulgarity  is 
so  pronounced  that  it  offends  you  like 
low  conversation.  Another  concerto 

follows — ten  folio  pages !  whew ! ! 

Ob,  ye  ebony  and  ivory  devils!  oh,  for 
an  exorcist  to  put  you  to  flight ! 
Crimped  fingers  are  crossing  each 
otl  ,er  at  a  great  rate ;  we  really  tremble 
for  the  glue,  and  the  pegs,  and  the 
wires,  and  the  whole  economy  of  the 
instrument,  at  that  critical  juncture 
wLen  the  performers  arrive  at  a  piece 
of  mysterious  notation,  where  a  great 
mj  ny  tadpole-looking  figures  [are 
huddled  together  under  a  black  rain- 
bo  vv.  At  such  a  "  passage"  as  this,  it 
se<  ms  one  would  think  the  house  were 
on  fire,  and  no  time  to  be  lost ;  the 
blick  mittens  and  the  white  now 
R(b-Royishly  invade  each  other's  terri- 
tory ;  each  snatches  up  something  and 
carries  it  off,  like  the  old  marauders 


of  the  Border  country ;  and  reprisals 
are  made,  and  lines  of  discord  and 
dissonance  are  establishing,  which  re- 
quire the  police,  the  magistrate,  and 
the  riot  act.  Bravo  !  bravo  !  bravo  I 
and  the  battle  ceases,  and  the  babble 
commences.  Place  for  the  foreign  train, 
the  performers  par  metier!  Full  of  con- 
fidence are  they  ;  amidst  all  their 
smiles  and  obsequiousness,  there  is  a 
business  air  about  the  thing.  As  soon 
as  the  pianist  has  asked  the  piano 
how  it  finds  itself,  and  the  piano  has 
intimated  that  it  is  pretty  well,  but 
somewhat  out  of  tune,  a  collateral 
fiddler  and  a  violoncello  brace  up 
their  respective  nerves,  compare  notes, 
and  when  their  drawlings  and  crook- 
ings  are  in  unison,  a  third  piece  of 
music  of  indefinite  duration,  and  as  it 
seems  to  us  all  about  nothing,  begins. 
Our  violinist  is  evidently  not  long 
come  out,  and  has  little  to  recommend 
him— he  employs  but  a  second-rate 
tailor,  wears  no  collar,  dirty  mus- 
taches, and  a  tight  coat ;  he  is  ill  at 
ease,  poor  man,  wincing,  pulling  down 
his  coat-sleeves,  or  pulling  up  his- 
braces  over  their  respective  shoulders. 
His  strings  soon  become  moist  with 
the  finger  dew  of  exertion  and  trepi- 
dation ;  his  bow  draws  out  nothing 
but  groans  or  squeals ;  and  so,  in  order 
to  correct  these  visceral  complaints,  a 

Eiece  of  rosin  is  awkwardly  produced 
:om  his  trousers'  pocket,  and  applied 
to  the  rheumatic  member,  with  some 
half-dozen  brisk  rubs  in  a  parenthesis 
of  music.  The  effect  is  painfully  ludi- 


crous !- 


I    am    sleepy,    sleepy,   begins    the 
piano !      Sleepy,    sleepy,    meivs    Mr 
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Violin — very,  very,  very  sleepy,  drones 
the  drowsy  four- stringed  leviathan. 
Oh,  do  try  if  you  can't  say  something, 
something,  something  to  enliven  one 
a  bit !  On  this  hint,  the  little  violin 
first  got  excited  upon  one  string,  and 
then  upon  another,  and  then  the  bow 
rode  a  hand-gallop  over  two  at  once  ; 
then  saw  we  four  fingers  flying  as  far 
up  the  finger-board  as  they  could  go, 
without  falling  overboard,  near  the 
bridge — a  dangerous  place  at  all  times 
from  the  currents  and  eddies — and 
there  provoking  a  series  of  sounds,  as 
if  the  performer  were  pinching  the 
tails  of  a  dozen  mice,  that  squeaked 
and  squealed  as  he  made  the  experi- 
ment. The  bow  (like  the  funambulist 
with  the  soles  of  his  slippers  fresh 
chalked)  kept  glancing  on  and  off, 
till  we  hoped  he  would  be  off  alto- 
gether and  break  his  neck  ;  and  now 
the  least  harsh  and  grating  of  the 
cords  snaps  up  in  the  fiddler's  face, 
and  a  crude  one  is  to  be  applied  ;  and 
now — but  what  is  the  use  of  pursuing 
the  description?  Let  us  leave  the 
old  bass  to  snore  away  his  lethargic 
accompaniment  for  ten  minutes  more, 
and  the  affair  will  end.  The  pianist, 
the  Octavius  of  the  triumvirs,  thinks 

it  necessary  to  excuse  Signor , 

telling  us,  "He  has  bad  violin,  he  play 
like  one  angel  on  good  one" — but 
hisht,  hisht!  the  evening-star  is  rising, 
and  we  are  to  be  repaid,  they  say,  for 
all  we  have  gone  through !  Signor 
*  *  *  is  going  to  play.  The  maestro 
advances  with  perfect  consciousness 
of  his  own  powers;  his  gait  is  lounging, 
he  does  not  mean  to  hurry  himself, 
not  he — his  power  of  abstraction  (from 
the  company)  is  perfect ;  he  is  going 
to  play  in  solitude  before  fifty  people, 
and  only  for  his  own  amusement.  He 
placed  himself  at  least  a  foot  from  the 
piano,  his  knees  touching  the  board, 
Ms  body  rises  perpendicularly  from 


the  music-stool,  his  head  turns  for  a 
moment  to  either  shoulder  as  if  he 
were  glancing  at  epaulettes  thereon, 
and  then  he  looks  right  ahead ;  he 
neither  has  nor  needs  a  book ;  with  the 
wide-extended  fingers  of  both  hands, 
down  he  pounces,  like  a  falcon,  on  the 
sleeping  keys,  which,  caught  by  sur- 
prise, now  speak  out  and  exert  all 
their  energies.  Those  keys,  which  a 
few  minutes  ago  vibrated  so  feebly, 
and  spoke  so  inarticulately,  now  pour 
forth  a  continuous  swell  of  the  richest 
melody. and  distinctest  utterance.  The 
little  wooden  parallelograms  at  first 
seem  to  be  keeping  out  of  their  ranks 
just  to  see  what  is  going  on,  till,  the 
affair  becoming  warm,  they  can  no 
longer  stand  it,  but  grow  excited  and 
take  part  in  the  general  action.  Re- 
lying fully  on  the  perfect  obedience  of 
his  light  troops,  and  relaxing  a  little 
from  his  erect  attitude  of  command, 
he  gently  inclines  his  body  to  the  left, 
leads  his  disposable  force  rapidly  up- 
wards in  that  direction,  where,  hav- 
ing surprised  the  post  against  which 
they  were  dispatched,  he  recovers  his 
swerve,  and  they  retrace  with  equal 
precision  and  rapidity  their  course 
from  the  wings  to  the  centre. 

Come,  this  is  playing  !  This  is 
worth  coming  to  ;  the  instrument 
seems  but  the  organ  of  the  man's  own 
feelings  ;  its  mournful  tones  are  only 
a  paraphrase  of  his  sighs  ;  its  brilliant 
arabesques  are  but  the  playful  expres- 
sion of  his  own  delight  with  every 
thing  and  every  body !  His  cheek  is 
warm,  his  eyes  sparkle,  his  hands  de- 
tonate thunder  and  lightnings  from 
the  keys,  and  he  concludes  as  sud- 
denly as  he  began  ;  the  very  silence  is 
felt,  and  the  breathless  guests,  who 
have  watched  the  fingers  and  been 
rapt  by  the  tones,  now  burst  forth 
simultaneously  in  expressions  of  de- 
light and  applause. 
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WE  read,  no  later  than  yesterday, 
two  very  pungent  leading  articles  in  the 
Loi  don  daily  journals,  on  the  present 
all-absorbing  subject  of  railway  specu- 
lation. Both  writers  are  evidently 
ivel  versed  in  the  details  of  the  novel 
system;  both  possess  some  smatter- 
ing of  political  economy,  sufficient  at 
least  to  enable  them  to  form  a  judg- 
ment ;  and  both  consistent  in  their 
data  and  statistical  information.  Yet, 
agreeing  in  these  points,  it  is  some- 
what singular  to  find  that  the  Cory- 
plicei  have  arrived  at  diametrically 
opposite  conclusions.  One  of  them 
is  q  u'te  clear,  that  if  the  present  rail- 
way mania  (as  he  calls  it)  is  permit- 
ted to  go  on  unchecked  for  a  short 
time  further,  the  country  will  not  only 
l?e  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  but  a 
general  crash  will  be  inevitable  ;  that, 
vast  as  the  resources  of  Britain  un- 
doubtedly are,  she  cannot,  by  any 
exertion  short  of  crippling  her  staple 
commercial  relations,  furnish  capital 
enough  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  moiety 
•of  the  schemes  already  announced,  and 
thrown  into  the  public  market ;  that 
the  fact,  which  is  incontestable,  that  a 
largo  proportion  of  these  shares  were 
originally,  and  arc  presently,  held  by 
parties  who  have  no  means  of  paying 
up  the  calls,  but  who  are  solely  spe- 
culating for  the  rise,  must  very  soon 
produce  a  reaction,  and  that  such  re- 
action will  be  of  the  absolute  nature 
©f  a  panic.  Such  are  the  opinions  of 
this  writer,  who  is  clearly  of  the  re- 
strictive school.  He  holds,  that  the 
government  is  bound,  in  such  a  crisis 
as  that  which  he  rather  states  than 
prophesies,  to  interfere  at  once  with 
an  arbitrary  order,  and  to  prevent  the 
issue  of  any  new  schemes  until  those 
already  before  the  public  are  either 
disposed  of  or  exhausted. 

How  this  is  to  be  effected,  the 
writer  does  not  sufficiently  explain. 
He  points  to  immediate  interference, 
from  which  expression  we  are  led  to 
Relieve  he  points  at  some  such  pro- 
ceeding as  an  Order  in  Council,  to  be 
prorounced  during  the  recess  of  Par- 
liament. If  so,  we  may  dismiss  this 
gentleman  and  his  remedy  in  a  very 
summary  manner.  Such  an  Order  in 
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Council  would  be  worse  than  useless, 
because  it  would  be  a  manifest  breach 
of  the  constitution.  As  well  might  an 
Order  be  issued  to  close  our  manufac- 
tories, to  restrict  the  amount  of  any 
branch  of  produce,  or  to  prevent  par- 
ties from  forming  themselves  into 
companies  for  the  most  blameless  and 
legitimate  purpose.  It  is  a  strange 
symptom  of  the  credulousness  of  the 
age,  or  rather  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
science  of  government,  that,  toward! 
the  close  of  September  last,  some  such 
rumour  was  actually  circulated  and 
believed,  though  its  father  was  mani- 
festly a  bear,  and  its  birthplace  the 
Stock  Exchange.  But  if  this  merely  is 
meant,  that  there  lies  with  the  Imperial 
Parliament  a  controlling  and  inter- 
ferential  power,  and  that  the  great 
estates  of  the  realm  may  be  called 
npon  to  nse  it,  we  do  not  question  the 
proposition.  Whether,  however,  it 
would  be  wise  to  use  that  power  so 
sweepingly  as  the  journalist  recom- 
mends, or  whether,  practically,  it  could 
be  possible,  are  very  serious  consider- 
ations indeed. 

But  the  existence  of  any  evil  is  de- 
nied in  toto  by  the  other  journalist, 
In  the  crowded  columns  of  the  morning 
prints,  driven  to  supplement  and  even 
extra-supplement  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  railway  advertisements, 
he  can  see  no  topic  of  alarm,  but 
44  matter  for  high  exultation,  and  al- 
most boundless  hope."  His  belief  in 
superabundance  of  capital,  and  its 
annual  enormous  increment,  is  fixed 
and  steadfast.  He  considers  the  rail- 
ways as  the  most  legitimate  channel 
ever  yet  afforded  for  the  employment 
of  that  capital,  and  the  most  fortu- 
nate in  result  for  the  ultimate  destinies 
of  the  country.  He  compares — and 
very  aptly  too— the  essential  differ- 
ence bet  ween  the  nature  of  the  schemes 
in  which  the  piiblicare  now  embarking^ 
and  those  which  led  to  the  disastrous 
results  of  1825.  His  sole  regret  is, 
that  he  must  regard  the  present  di- 
rection of  enterprise,  "  as  an  oppor- 
tunity, that  is,  facility  of  investment, 
that  from  its  nature  can  bs  but  tem- 
porary, though  the  profit  of  the  m- 
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vestment  must,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  be  perpetual,  and  though  even 
the  temporary  facility  may,  and  pro- 
bably will,  last  for  some  years."  This 
is  a  hopeful,  sunny-minded  fellow, 
with  whose  aspirations,  did  our  con- 
science permit  us,  we  should  be 
thoroughly  delighted  to  concur. 

These  writers  may  be  taken  as 
examples  of  two  numerous  classes. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  Trois  Eschelles' 
and  Petit  Andres  of  the   railroads. 
The  first  consider  every  commercial 
exertion  consequent  on  a  new  disco- 
very, or  the  opening  of  a  new  channel 
for  investment,  doubtful  in  itself,  and 
highly  dangerous  if  hurriedly  and  un- 
hesitatingly adopted.   The  social  sys- 
tem, in  their  view,  may  suffer  quite  as 
much  from  plethora  as  from  inanition. 
Too  much  blood  is  as  unwholesome  as 
too    little,    notwithstanding  of   any 
extraneous    means   to  work    it    off. 
u  Slow  and  sure,"  is  their  motto — 
"  Carpe  diem,"    essentially  that    of 
their  antagonists.     And  yet  in   one 
thing,  we  believe,  most   individuals 
holding  these  opposite  opinions  will 
be  found  to  concur.    They  all  specu- 
late.    Heraclitus  signs  his  contract 
with  a  shudder,  and  trembles  as  he 
places  his  realized  premium  in  the 
bank.     Democritus   laughingly   sub- 
scribes his   name  to  thousands,  and 
chuckles  as  he  beholds  his  favourite 
stock  ascending  in  the  thermometer  of 
the  share-market.     Heraclitus  sells — 
Democritus  holds  ;  and  thus  the  great 
point  of  wisdom  at  issue  between  them, 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of  time. 
But  it  is  with  their  opinions,  not 
their  practice,  that  we  have  to  deal.  As 
usual,  truth  will  be  found  to  lie  some- 
where between  two  opposite  extremes. 
We  neither  entertain  the  timid  fear  of 
the  one  writer,  nor  the  fearless  enthu- 
siasm of  the  other.    The  present  state 
of  matters  presents,  in  a  double  sense, 
a  vast  field  of  speculation,  through 
which  we  think  it  necessary  to  see  our 
way  a  little  more  clearly.    Rash  in- 
terference may  be  as  dangerous  as  the 
principle  of  u  laissez  faire^  which  in 
fact  is  no  principle  at  all,  but  a  blind 
abandonment    to    chance.     Let    us, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  borrow  some 
light  from  the  experience  of  the  past. 
The  desire  of  growing  rapidly  rich  is 
a  very  old  epidemic  in  this  countiy .  It 
is  a  disease  which  infests  the  nation 


whenever  capital,  in  consequence  of 
the  success  of  trade  and  prosperous 
harvests,  becomes  abundant ;  nor  can, 
it,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  other- 
wise. Capital  will  not  remain  un- 
employed. If  no  natural  channel  is 
presented,  the  accumulated  weight  of 
riches  is  sure  to  make  an  outlet  for 
itself ;  and  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the 
irruption  depends  solely  upon  the 
course  which  the  stream  may  take. 
Of  false  channels  which  have  con- 
ducted our  British  Pactolus  directly 
to  a  Dead  Sea,  from  which  there  is  no- 
return — we  or  our  fathers  have  wit- 
nessed many.  For  example,  there 
were  the  South  American  and  Mexi- 
can mining  companies,  founded  on 
the  most  absurd  reports,  and  miserably 
mismanaged,  in  which  many  millions 
of  the  capital  of  this  country  were 
sunk.  Again,  Mr  Porter  writes  so 
late  as  1843 — "  A  very  large  amount 
of  capital  belonging  to  individuals  in 
this  country,  the  result  of  their  sa- 
vings, has  of  late  years  sought  profit- 
able investments  in  other  lands.  It 
has  been  computed  that  the  United 
States  of  America  have,  during  the 
last  Jive  years,  absorbed  in  this  man- 
ner more  than  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLIONS 
of  English  capital,  which  sum  has 
been  invested  in  various  public 
undertakings,  such  as  canals,  rail- 
roads, and  banks  in  that  country. 
Large  sums  have  also  been,  from  time 
to  time,  invested  in  the  public  securi- 
ties of  that  and  other  foreign  govern- 
ments, not  always,  indeed,  with  a 
profitable  result."  We  need  hardly 
remind  our  readers  of  the  poignant 
testimony  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith 
as  to  the  profit  derived  from  such  in- 
vestments, or  the  probable  fate  of  the 
actual  capital  under  a  repudiating 
system. 

These  may  be  taken  as  two  great 
instances  of  the  danger  of  foreign 
speculation.  The  capital  of  the  min- 
ing companies  was  squandered  with 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  providing 
employment,  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  to  the  lowest  of  the  Mexican 
peasantry;  whereas  the  same  amount, 
applied  to  a  similar  purpose  in  this 
country,  would  not  only  have  pro- 
duced a  handsome  return  to  the  in- 
vester,  but  would  have  afforded  work 
and  wages  to  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  community.  There  is  a  recipro- 
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city  between  labour  and  capital  which 
never  ought  to  be  forgotten.  Labour 
is  tie  parent  of  all  capital,  and  capital, 
therefore,  should  be  used  for  the  fos- 
tering and  assistance  of  the  power  by 
which  it  is  produced.  Here,  however, 
it  was  removed,  and  became,  to  all 
int(  uts  and  purposes,  as  useless  and 
irrecoverable  as  the  bullion  on  board 
of  a  vessel  which  has  foundered  at  sea. 
This,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  50  much  lost  capital ;  but  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  other  instance? 
Simply  this — that  whoever  has  lost 
by  ;he  failure  of  American  banks,  by 
rep  idiation,  or  by  stoppages  of  divi- 
dends, need  not  claim  one  single  iota 
of  our  compassion.  With  British 
money  has  the  acute  Columbian  uni- 
ted state  to  state  by  more  enduring 
ties  than  can  be  framed  within  the 
walls  of  Congress — with  it,  he  has 
overcome  the  gigantic  difficulties  of 
nat  are — formed  a  level  for  the  western 
waiers  where  none  existed  before — 
pierced  the  interminable  forests  with 
his  railroads,  and  made  such  a  rapid 
stride  in  civilization  as  the  world  has 
ne\er  yet  witnessed.  What  of  all 
thiis  could  he  have  done  on  his  own 
resources  ?  Something,  we  must  al- 
lo-tt — because  his  spirit  of  enterprise 
is  £ Teat,  even  to  recklessness,  and  a 
yorng  and  forming  country  can  afford 
to  run  risks  which  are  impossible  for 
an  older  state — but  a  very  small  part, 
unquestionably,  without  the  use  of 
British  capital.  We  cannot,  and  we 
•will  not,  believe  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  these  loans  will  be  ulti- 
mately lost  to  this  country.  Great 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  anger 
and  vexation  of  the  prospective  suf- 
ferers at  the  first  apparent  breach  of 
international  faith,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der if  their  lament  was  both  loud,  and 
long,  and  heavy.  But  we  think  it  is 
bui  a  fair  construction  to  suppose  that 
our  Transatlantic  brethren,  in  the 
very  rapidity  of  their  "  slickuess," 
have  carried  improvement  too  far, 
gi\en  way  to  a  false  system  of 
credit  among  themselves,  and  so, 
ha  ing  outrun  the  national  constable, 
ha^'e  found  themselves  compelled  to 
suspend  payment  for  an  interval, 
wh  ich,  in  the  present  course  of  their 
pr<  -sperity,  cannot  be  of  long  continu- 
an  ;e.  So  at  least  we,  having  lent  the 
American  neither  plack  nor  penny,  do 
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in  perfect  charity  presume ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  he  has  our  capital — say  now 
some  thirty  millions — he  has  used  it 
most  thoroughly  and  judiciously  for 
himself,  and  even  supposing  that  we 
shall  not  ultimately  suffer,  what  gain 
can  we  qualify  thereby  ? 

If  John  Doe  hath  an  estate  of  some 
twenty  thousand  acres  in  tolerable 
cultivation,  which,  nevertheless,  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  a  perfect  state  of 
production,  requires  the  accessaries  of 
tile-draining,  planting,  fencing,  and 
the  accommodation  of  roads,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  his  extra  thousand 
pounds  of  capital  will  be  more  profit- 
ably expended  on  such  purposes  than 
on  lending  it  to  Eichard  Eoe,  who 
has  double  the  quantity  of  land  in  a 
state  of  nature.  For  Richard,  though 
with  the  best  intentions,  may  not  find 
his  agricultural  returns  quite  so,  speedy 
as  he  expected,  may  shake  his  head 
negatively  at  the  hint  of  repayment 
of  the  principal,  and  even  be  rather 
tardy  with  tender  of  interest  at  the 
term.  John,  moreover,  has  a  popu- 
lation on  his  land  whom  he  cannot 
get  rid  of,  who  must  be  clothed  and 
fed  at  his  expense,  whether  he  can 
find  work  for  them  or  no.  This  latter 
consideration,  indeed,  is,  in  political 
economy,  paramount — give  work  to 
your  own  people,  and  ample  work  if 
possible,  before  you  commit  in  loan 
to  your  neighbour  that  capital  which 
constitutes  the  sinews  alike  of  peace 
and  of  war. 

We  believe  there  are  few  thinking 
persons  in  this  country  who  will  dis- 
pute the  truth  of  this  position.  Indeed, 
the  general  results  of  foreign  specula- 
tion have  been  unprofitable  altoge- 
ther, as  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of 
our  ablest  commercial  writers.  One 
of  them  gives  the  following  summary  i 
— "Large  sums  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  lent  to  various  foreign 
states  by  English  capitalists,  whose 
money  has  been  put  to  great  hazard, 
and,  in  some  cases,  lost.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  foreign  loans  have 
been  contracted  by  our  merchants, 
which  have  proved  highly  profitable, 
through  the  progressive  sale  of  the 
stock  in  foreign  countries  at  higher 
than  the  contract  prices.  It  is  evi- 
dently impossible  to  form  any  correct 
estimate  of  the  profit  or  loss  which 
has  resulted  to  the  country  from  these 
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various  operations ;  the  general  im- 
pression is,  that  hitherto  the  losses 
have  much  exceeded  the  gains."  In 
that  general  impression  we  most  cor- 
dially concur— indeed,  we  never  heard 
any  man  whose  opinion  was  worth 
having,  say  otherwise. 

But  in  the  absence  of  home  specu- 
lation it  is  little  wonder  that,  for  the 
chance  of  unfrequent  gain,  men  should 
choose,  rather  than  leave  their  capital 
unemployed,  to  run  the  risk  of  the 
frequent  loss.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
home  speculation  shall  always  prove 
profitable  either  to  the  investor  or  to 
the  nation  at  large.  We  have  said 
already,  that  the  proper  function  of 
Capital  is  to  foster  and  encourage 
labour ;  but  this  may  be  carried  too 
far.  For  example,  it  is  just  twenty 
years  ago,  when,  at  a  time  of  great 
prosperity  in  trade — the  regular  pro- 
ducts of  this  country  being  as  nearly 
as  possible  equal  to  the  demand — a 
large  body  of  capitalists,  finding  no 
other  outlet  for  their  savings,  gave  an 
unnatural  stimulus  to  production,  by 
buying  up  and  storing  immense 
quantities  of  our  home  manufactures. 
This  they  must  have  done  upon  some 
abstruse  but  utterly  false  calculation 
of  augmented  demand  from  abroad, 
making  no  allowance  for  change  of 
season,  foreign  fluctuation,  or  any 
other  of  the  occult  causes  which  in- 
fluence the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  result,  as  is  well  known,  was  most 
disastrous.  Trade  on  a  sudden  grew 
slack.  The  capitalists,  in  alarm,  threw 
open  the  whole  of  their  accumulated 
itock  at  greatly  depreciated  prices. 
There  was  no  further  demand  for  manu- 
facturing labour,  because  the  world 
was  glutted  with  the  supply,  and  hence 
arose  strikes,  panic,  bankruptcy,  and 
a  period  of  almost  unexampled  hard- 
«hip  to  the  workman,  and  of  serious 
and  permanent  loss  to  the  master 
manufacturer.  Speculation,  therefore, 
in  an  old  branch  of  industry,  is  peril- 
ous not  only  to  the  invester  but  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  branch  itself.  The 
case,  however,  is  widely  different  when 
a  new  and  important  source  of  indus- 
try and  income  is  suddenly  developed 
in  the  country. 

We  shall  look  back  in  vain  over  our 
past  history  to  find  any  parallel  at  all 
approaching  to  the  present  state  and 


prospects  of  the  railway  system. 
Forty-four  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  public  railway  in  Great  Bri- 
tain (the  Wandsworth  and  Croydon) 
received  the  sanction  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Twenty-five  years  afterwards, 
at  the  close  of  1826,  when  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  bill  was  passed, 
the  whole  number  of  railroad  acts 
amounted  to  thirty-five:  in  1838  it  had 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two.  The  capital  of  these  railways, 
with  the  sums  which  the  proprietors 
were  authorized  to  borrow,  cannot  bo 
taken  at  less  than  SIXTY  MILLION* 
STERLING. 

Now,  it  is  very  instructive  to  re- 
mark, that  until  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  in 
September  1830,  not  one  single  railway 
was  constructed  with  a  view  to  the 
conveyance  of  passengers.  The  first 
intention  of  the  railway  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  carriage  of  goods  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  could  be  effected  by 
means  of  the  canals,  and  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  great  coal-fields 
and  mineral  districts  of  England.  In 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  pro- 
spectus— a  species  of  document  not 
usually  remarkable  for  modesty  or 
shyness  of  assumption — the  estimate 
of  the  number  of  passengers  between 
these  two  great  towns  was  taken  at 
the  rate  of  one  half  of  those  who 
availed  themselves  of  coach  convey- 
ance. Cotton  bales,  manufactures, 
cattle,  coals,  and  iron,  were  relied  on 
as  the  staple  sources  of  revenue.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  introduction  of  the 
locomotive  engine,  and  the  vast  im- 
provements it  has  received,  by  means 
of  which  we  are  now  whirled  from 
place  to  place  with  almost  magical 
rapidity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  railways  would,  in  most  instances, 
have  proved  an  utter  failure.  The 
fact  is  singular,  but  it  is  perfectly  as- 
certained, that  the  railroads  have  not 
hitherto  materially  interfered  with  the 
canals  in  the  article  of  transmission  of 
goods.  The  cost  of  railway  construc- 
tion is  incomparably  greater  than  that 
attendant  on  the  cutting  of  canals,  and 
therefore  the  land  carriage  can  very 
seldom,  when  speed  is  not  required, 
compete  with  the  water  conveyance. 
But  for  passengers,  speed  is  all  in  all. 
The  facility  and  shortness  of  transit 
creates  travellers  at  a  ratio  of  which 
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we  probably  have  as  yet  no  very 
accurate  idea.  Wherever  the  system 
has  had  a  fair  trial,  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers has  been  quadrupled — in  some 
case  s  quintupled,  and  even  more ;  and 
every  month  is  adding  to  their  numbers. 

Put  1838,  though  prolific  in  rail- 
ways, was  still  a  mere  Rachel  when 
coir  pared  with  the  seven  Leahs  that 
have  succeeded  it.  The  principle  of 
trunk  lines,  then  first  recognised,  has 
since  been  carried  into  effect  through- 
out England,  and  adopted  in  Scotland, 
though  here  the  system  has  not  yet 
had  full  time  for  development.  The 
statistics  of  the  railways  already  com- 
pleted, have  fully  and  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  the  immense  amount 
of  revenue  which  in  future  will  be 
drawn  from  these  great  national  un- 
dertakings, the  increase  on  the  last 
yea i*  alone  having  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  a  million  sterling.  That 
revonue  is  the  interest  of  the  new 
property  so  created;  and,  therefore, 
we  are  making  no  extravagant  calcu- 
lation wheji  we  estimate  the  increas- 
ed value  of  these  railways  at  twenty 
millions  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 
Thiit  is  an  enormous  national  gain, 
and  quite  beyond  precedent.  Indeed, 
if  the  following  paragraph,  which  we 
ha\e  extracted  from  a  late  railway 
periodical,  be  true,  our  estimate  is 
niuzh  within  the  mark.  "  The  im- 
provement in  the  incomes  of  existing 
railways  still  continues,  and  during 
the  last  two  months  has  amounted  to 
upwards  of  £200,000  in  comparison 
wit  li  the  corresponding  two  months 
of  1844.  The  lines  which  have  re- 
duced their  fares  most  liberally,  are 
the  greatest  gainers.  At  this  rate  of 
increase  of  income,  the  value  of  the 
railway  property  of  the  country  is 
becoming  greater  by  upwards  of 
£2  000,000  sterling  per  month."  It  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  wonderful  that 
as  much  of  the  available  capital  of  the 
coi  ntry  as  can  be  withdrawn  from 
its  staple  sources  of  income  should  be 
eagerly  invested  in  the  railways,  since 
no  other  field  can  afford  the  prospect 
of  >^o  certain  and  increasing  a  return. 

The  question  has  been  often  mooted, 
whether  government  ought  not  in  the 
firs-t  instance  to  have  taken  the  man- 
agement of  the  railways  into  its  own 
hands.  Much  may  be  said  upon  one 
or  other  side,  and  the  success  of  the 
experiment  is,  of  course,  a  very  differ- 


ent  thing  from  the  mere  prospect  of 
success.  Our  opinion  is  quite  decided, 
that,  as  great  public  works,  the  go- 
vernment ought  most  certainly  to 
have  made  the  trunk  railways,  or,  as 
in  France,  to  have  leased  them  to 
companies  who  would  undertake  the 
construction  of  them  for  a  certain 
term  of  years,  at  the  expiry  of  which 
the  works  themselves  would  have 
become  the  property  of  the  nation, 
Never  was  there  such  a  prospect  af- 
forded to  a  statesman  of  relieving  the 
country,  by  its  own  internal  resources, 
of  a  great  part  of  the  national  debt. 
Public  works  are  not  unknown  or 
without  precedent  in  this  country  ;  but 
somehow  or  other  they  are  always 
unprofitable.  At  the  cost  of  upwards 
of  a  million,  government  constructed 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  revenue 
drawn  from  which  does  not  at  the 
present  moment  defray  its  own  ex- 
penses, much  less  return  a  farthing  of 
interest  on  this  large  expenditure  of 
capital.  Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  see 
why  government,  if  it  has  power  to 
undertake  a  losing  concern,  should  not 
likewise  be  entitled,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation  at  large,  to  undertake  even 
greater  works,  which  not  only  assist 
the  commerce  of  the  nation,  but  might 
in  a  very  short  period,  comparatively 
speaking,  have  almost  extinguished 
its  taxation.  It  is  now,  of  course,  far 
too  late  for  any  idea  of  the  kind. 
The  golden  opportunity  presented 
itself  for  a  very  short  period  of  time, 
and  to  the  hands  of  men  far  too  timid 
to  grasp  it,  even  if  they  could  have 
comprehended  its  advantages.  Fi- 
nance never  was,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  a  branch  of  Whig  education, 
as  even  Joseph  Hume  has  been  com- 
pelled a  thousand  times  piteously 
and  with  wringing  of  the  hands  to 
admit  —  and  whose  arithmetic  could 
we  expect  them  even  to  know,  if  they 
admitted  and  knew  not  Joseph's? 
But  this  at  least  they  might  have  done, 
when  the  progress  of  railroads  through- 
out the  kingdom  became  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty.  The  whole  subject 
should  have  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  a  board,  to  determine 
what  railways  were  most  necessary 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  what 
line  would  be  cheapest  and  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  public  ;  and  when  these 
points  had  once  been  ascertained,  no 
competition  whatever  should  have  been 
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allowed.  The  functions  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  not  nearly  so  extensive ; 
they  had  110  report  of  government  en- 
gineers, and  no  data  to  go  upon  save 
the  contradictory  statements  of  the 
rival  companies.  Hence  their  deci- 
sion, '  in  almost  every  instance,  was 
condemned  by  the  parties  interested, 
who,  having  a  further  tribunal  in 
Parliament,  where  a  thousand  interests 
unknown  to  the  Board  of  Trade  could 
be  appealed  to,  rushed  into  a  pro- 
tracted contest,  at  an  expenditure 
which  this  year  is  understood  to  have 
exceeded  all  precedent.  We  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  expenses 
of  such  a  line  as  the  London  and  York, 
which  was  fought  inch  by  inch  through 
the  Committees  of  both  Houses  with 
unexampled  acrimony  and  persever- 
ance. We  know,  however,  that  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  Great 
Western,  and  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham bills,  amounted  respectively 
to  £88,710  and  £72,868,  exclusive 
altogether  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
different  parties  who  opposed  these 
lines  in  Parliament.  It  has  been 
stated  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Magazine — and  we  believe  it — that 
the  parliamentary  costs  incurred  for 
the  Scottish  private  and  railway  bills, 
during  the  last  session  alone,  amount- 
ed to  a  million  and  a  half. 

Now,  though  a  great  part  of  the 
money  thus  expended  is  immediately 
returned  to  circulation,  still  it  is  a 
severe  tax  upon  the  provinces,  and 
might  very  easily  have  been  avoided 
by  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan 
as  that  which  we  have  intimated 
above ;  and  we  shall  presently  ven- 
ture to  offer  a  few  practical  remarks 
as  to  the  course  which  we  think  is 
still  open  to  the  government  for 
checking  an  evil  which  is  by  no  means 
inseparable  from  the  system. 

But,  first,  we  are  bound  to  state 


that,  as  yet,  we  can  see  no  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  nominal  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  the  railways 
which  have  obtained  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  is  beyond,  or  any  thing 
approaching  to,  the  surplus  means  of 
the  country.  Foreign  speculation, 
except  in  so  far  as  regards  railroads, 
(and  these  are  neither  so  safe  nor  so 
profitable  an  investment  as  at  home,) 
seems  for  the  present  entirely  to  have 
ceased.  The  last  three  years  of  almost 
unequalled  prosperity  have  accumulat- 
ed in  the  country  a  prodigious  deal  of 
capital,  which  is  this  way  finding  an 
outlet ;  and  though  it  may  be  true 
that  the  parties  who  originally  sub- 
scribed to  these  undertakings  may 
not,  in  the  aggregate,  be  possessed  of 
capital  enough  to  carry  them  success- 
fully to  an  end,  still  there  has  been 
no  want  of  capitalists  to  purchase  the 
shares  at  a  premium — not,  aswe verily 
believe,  for  a  mere  gambling  transac- 
tion, but  for  the  purposes  of  solid  in- 
vestment. We  base  our  calculations 
very  much  upon  the  steadily  main- 
tained prices  of  the  railways  which 
passed  in  1844,  and  which  are  now 
making.  Now,  these  afford  no  im- 
mediate return — on  the  contrary,  a 
considerable  amount  of  calls  is  still 
due  upon  most  of  them,  and  the 
earliest  will  probably  not  be  opened 
until  the  expiry  of  ten  months  from 
the  present  date.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that,  in  this  kind  of  stock,  there  can 
be  no  incentive  to  gambling,  because 
the  chances  are,  that  any  new  lines 
which  may  be  started  in  the  vicinity 
of  them  shall  be  rivals  rather  than 
feeders  ;  and  if  capital  were  so  scarce 
as  in  some  quarters  it  is  represented 
to  be,  it  is  scarce  possible  that  these 
lines  could  have  remained  so  firmly 
held.  Let  us  take  the  prices  of  the 
principal  of  these  from  -the  Liverpool 
share-lists  as  on  27th  September. 


Share.       Paid. 
25           10               BLACKBURN  AND  PRESTON, 
60           15               CHESTER  AND  HOLYHEAD, 
50           25               LANCASTER  AND  CARLISLE, 
50           15               LEEDS  AND  BRADFORD, 
25           12J             EAST  LANCASHIRE, 
20             9              NORTH  WALES  MINERAL,      . 
10             1                  Do.            NEW, 

Selling  Price. 
191  to  20J 
20   .    20J 

61    .    63 
22    .   22| 

14|  .    15| 
5\  .      5.', 

25           15               NORTH  BRITISH, 
50           20              SOUTH  DEVON,       . 

These  lines  liavo,  in  UK-  I.r.iguuge      the  hands 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  passed  out  of     them  are 

25    .    26 
34   .    36 

of  the  jobbers,  and  most  of 
now  too  heavy  in  amount 
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for  the  operations  of  the  smaller 
speculators.  We  therefore  look  upon 
their  steadiness  as  a  high  proof,  not 
only  of  their  ultimate  value,  but  of  the 
general  abundance  of  capital. 

I;  is  hardly  possible  as  yet  to  draw 
any  such  deduction  from  the  present 
prices  of  the  lines  which  were  passed 
in  the  course  of  last  session.  Upon 
many  of  these  no  calls  have  yet  been 
made,  and  consequently  they  are  still 
ope  i  to  every  kind  of  fluctuation.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  they 
have  settled  down  to  their  true  esti- 
mated value,  and,  in  all  probability, 
erelong  some  may  decline  to  a  certain 
degree.  Still  it  is  very  remarkable, 
and  certainly  corroborative  of  our 
view,  that  the  amazing  influx  of  new 
schemes  during  the  last  few  months — 
which,  time  and  circumstance  con- 
sidt  red,  may  be  fairly  denominated  a 
cnu',e — has  as  yet  had  no  efiect  in 
low  'ring  them;  more  especially  when 
we  recollect,  that  the  amount  of  depo- 
sit now  required  upon  new  railways 
is  ten  per  cent  on  the  whole  capital, 
or  exactly  double  of  the  ratio  of  the 
former  deposits.  We  give  these  fiicts 
to  the  terrorists  who  opine  that  our 
surplus  capital  is  ere  now  exhausted, 
and  that  deep  inroads  have  been  made 
upon  the  illegitimate  stores  of  credit ; 
and  we  ask  them  for  an  explanation 
con  ustent  with  their  timorous  theory. 

A.t  the  same  time,  we  would  by  no 
mei  us  scoff  at  the  counsel  of  our 
Ahitophels.  A  glance  at  the  news- 
papers of  last  month,  and  their  inter- 
minable advertising  columns,  is  quite 
eno  igh  to  convince  us  that  the  thing 
may  be  overdone.  True,  not  one  out 
of  •  ivo — nay,  perhaps,  not  one  out  of 
fifteen — of  these  swarming  schemes, 
lias  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  sanc- 
tioii  of  Parliament  for  years  to  come  ; 
still,  it  is  not  only  a  pity,  but  a  great 
was  te  and  national  grievance,  that  so 
lar£  e  a  sum  as  the  deposits  which  are 
paid  on  these  railways  should  be 
withdrawn— it  matters  not  how  long 
— from  practical  use,  and  locked  up  to 
aw;  it  the  explosion  of  each  particu- 
lar bubble.  We  do  think,  therefore, 
thai  it  is  high  time  for  the  legislature 
to  interfere,  not  for  any  purpose  of 
opposing  the  progress  of  railways, 
but  cither  by  establishing  a  peremp- 
tory board  of  supervision,  or  portion- 
ing out  the  different  localities  with 


ivspoot  to  time,  on  some  new  and 
compendious  method. 

Lust  session  the  committees,  though 
they  performed  their  duties  with  much 
zeal  and  assiduity,  were  hardly  able 
to  overtake  the  amount  of  business 
before  them.  It  was  not  without 
much  flattery  and  coaxing  that  the 
adroit  Premier,  of  all  men  best  formed 
for  a  general  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  could  persuade  the  unfor- 
tunate members  that  an  unfaltering 
attendance  of  some  six  hours  a- day 
in  a  sweltering  and  ill- ventilated  room, 
where  their  ears  were  regaled  with  a 
constant  repetition  of  the  jargon  con- 
nected with  curves,  gradients,  and 
traffic-tables,  was  their  great  and 
primary  duty  to  the  commonwealth. 
Most  marvellous  to  say,  he  succeeded 
in  overcoming  their  stubborn  will. 
Every  morning,  by  times,  the  knight 
of  the  shire,  albeit  exhausted  from  the 
endurance  of  the  over-night's  debate, 
rose  up  from  his  neglected  breakfast, 
and  posted  down  to  his  daily  cell  in 
the  Cloisters.  Prometheus  under  the 
beak  of  the  vulture  could  not  have 
shown  more  patience  than  most  of 
those  unhappy  gentlemen  under  the 
infliction  of  the  lawyer's  tongue ;  and 
their  stoicism  was  the  more  praise- 
worthy, because  in  many  instances 
there  seemed  no  prospect,  however 
remote,  of  the  advent  of  a  Hercules 
to  deliver  them.  The  only  men  who 
behaved  unhandsomely  on  the  occa- 
sion were  some  of  the  Irish  members, 
advocates  of  Repeal,  who,  with  more 
than  national  brass,  grounded  their 
declinature  on  the  galling  yoke  of  the 
Saxon,  and  retreated  to  Comic mara, 
doubtless  exulting  that  in  this  in- 
stance at  least  they  had  freed  them- 
selves from  "  hereditary  bonds."  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  tone  of  the  committees  was  ma- 
terially deteriorated  by  their  absence. 
Now,  we  have  a  great  regard  for  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
collectively;  and,  were  it  on  no  other 
account  save  theirs,  we  cannot  help 
regarding  the  enormous  accumulation 
of  railway  bills  for  next  session  with 
feelings  of  peculiar  abhorrence.  Last 
spring  every  exertion  of  the  whole 
combined  pitchforks  was  required  to 
cleanse  that  Augean  stable :  can  Sir 
Robert  Peel  have  the  inhumanity 
next  year  to  request  them  to  buckle 
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to  a  tenfold  augmented  task  ?  In  our 
humble  opinion,  (and  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  matter,)  flesh  and  blood 
lire  unable  to  stand  it.  The  private 
business  of  this  country,  if  conducted 
on  the  ancient  plan,  must  utterly 
swamp  the  consideration  of  public 
affairs,  and  the  member  of  Parliament 
dwindle  into  a  mere  arbiter  between 
hostile  surveyors;  whilst  the  ministry, 
delighted  at  the  abstraction  of  both 
friend  and  foe,  have  the  great  game 
of  politics  unchecked  and  unquestioned 
to  themselves.  The  surest  way  to 
gag  a  conscientious  opponent,  or  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  an  imprudent  ally, 
is  to  get  him  placed  upon  some  such 
committee  as  that  before  which  the 
cases  of  the  London  and  York,  and 
Direct  Northern  lines  were  discussed. 
If,  after  three  days'  patient  hearing  of 
the  witnesses  and  lawyers,  he  has  one 
tangible  idea  floating  in  his  head,  he 
is  either  an  Alcibiades  or  a  Bavius — 
a  heaven-born  genius  or  the  mere 
incarnation  of  a  fool ! 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  present 
system  pursued  by  Parliament,  more 
especially  when  its  immediate  pro- 
spects are  considered,  is  an  evil — and 
we  believe  there  are  few  who  will  be 
bold  enough  to  deny  it — it  still  re- 
mains that  we  seek  out  a  remedy. 
This  is  no  easy  task.  The  detection 
of  an  error  is  always  a  slight  matter 
compared  with  its  emendation,  and 
we  profess  to  have  neither  the  apti- 
tude nor  the  experience  of  a  Solon. 
But  as  we  are  sanguine  that  wher- 
ever an  evil  exists  a  remedy  also  may 
be  found,  we  shall  venture  to  offer 
our  own  crude  ideas,  in  the  hope  that 
some  better  workman,  whose  appetite 
for  business  has  been  a  little  allayed 
by  the  copious  surfeit  of  last  year,  may 
elaborate  them  into  shape,  and  eman- 
cipate one  of  the  most  deserving,  as 
well  as  the  worst  used,  classes  of  her 
Majesty's  faithful  lieges.  And  first, 
we  would  say  this — Do  not  any  longer 
degrade  the  honourable  House  of 
Commons,  by  forcing  on  its  attention 
matters  and  details  which  ought  to 
fall  beneath  the  province  of  a  lower 
tribunal :  do  not  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  any  fool  or  knave — and  there  are 
many  such  actively  employed  at  this 
time — who  can  persuade  half  a  dozen 
of  the  same  class  with  himself  into 
gross  delusion  of  the  public,  to  occupy 


the  time,  and  monopolize  the  noble* 
functions  of  the  legislature,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  some  miserable  scheme-, 
which  never  can  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  which  is  protracted  beyond  en- 
durance simply  for  the  benefit  of  its 
promoters.  We  do  not  mean  that  Par- 
liament should  abandon  its  controlling 
power,  or  even  delegate  it  altogether;. 
We  only  wish  that  the  initiative — 
the  question  whether  any  particular 
project  is  likely  to  tend  to  the  public 
benefit,  and,  if  so,  whether  this  is  a 
fit  and  proper  time  to  bring  it  forward 
— should  be  discussed  elsewhere.  A 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  still  leaves  the  matter  open> 
is  plainly  useless  and  inoperative* 
It  has  been  overleaped,  derided,  de- 
spised, and  will  be  so  again — wo 
scarcely  dare  to  say  unjustly  ;  for  no 
body  of  five  men,  however  intelligent, 
could  by  possibility  be  expected  to- 
form  an  accurate  judgment  upon  such 
an  enormous  mass  of  materials  and 
conflicting  statements  as  were  laid 
before  them.  And  yet,  preliminary 
enquiry  there  must  be.  The  move- 
ment is  far  too  great,  and  charged 
with  too  important  interests,  to  per- 
mit its  march  unchecked.  Of  all  ty- 
rannical bodies,  a  railway  company 
is  the  most  tyrannical.  It  asks  to  bo 
armed  with  powers  which  the  com- 
mon law  denies  to  the  Sovereign  her- 
self. It  seeks,  without  your  leave,  to 
usurp  your  property,  and  will  not  buy 
it  from  you  at  your  own  price.  It 
levels  your  house,  be  it  grange  or 
cottage,  lays  down  its  rails  in  your 
gardens,  cuts  through  your  policy,  and 
fells  down  unmercifully  the  oaks  which 
your  Norman  ancestor  planted  in  tho 
days  of  William  Rufus.  All  this  you 
must  submit  to,  for  the  public  benefit 
is  paramount  to  your  private  feelings ; 
but  it  would  be  an  intolerable  griev- 
ance were  you  called  upon  to  submit 
to  this,  not  for  the  public  benefit,  but 
for  the  mere  temporary  emolument  of 
a  handful  of  unprincipled  jobbers. 
Therefore  there  must  be  enquiry, 
even  though  Parliament,  strangled 
with  a  multitude  of  projects,  should5 
delegate  a  portion  of  its  powers  else- 
where. 

And  why  not  ?  It  required  no  great 
acuteness  of  vision  to  see,  that,  even 
had  the  railway  mania  not  risen  to 
this  singular  height,  some  such  step 
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mu^t  erelong  have  been  rendered 
imperative  by  the  growing  necessities 
and  altered  circumstances  of  the 
coivitry.  The  leading  feature  of  our 
age  is  the  institution  of  joint-stock 
societies.  We  have  taken  up  very 
lately  the  views  which  ^Esop  hinted 
at  home  thousands  of  years  ago,  in 
his  quaint  parabolic  manner,  and 
which  Defoe,  who  lived  a  century  and 
a  half  before  his  time,  most  clearly 
enunciated  and  described.  We  have 
fou  id  the  way,  at  last,  to  make  small 
capitals  effect  the  most  gigantic  re- 
sults, by  encircling  them  with  the 
magic  ties  of  combination.  No  mat- 
ter when  it  was  discovered ;  the  prin- 
cipie  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
acted  upon  until  now,  and  we  know 
not  how  far  it  may  be  carried.  Our 
fathers,  for  want  of  this  principle, 
rui  led  themselves  by  isolated  attempts 
— we  are  in  no  such  danger,  if  we  do 
not  yield  ourselves  to  the  madness  of 
extravagant  daring.  Put  railways 
asi  le  altogether,  and  the  number  of 
private  bills  which  are  now  brought 
beiore  Parliament  is  perfectly  astound- 
ing. Twenty  years  ago,  such  an  influx 
would  have  daunted  the  heart  of  the 
stoutest  legislator;  and  yet,  with  all 
this  remarkable  increase,  we  have 
cling  pertinaciously  to  the  same  ma- 
chinery, and  expect  it  to  work  as  well 
as  when  it  had  not  one  tithe  of  the 
labour  to  perform. 

We  have  always  been,  and  we  shall 
always  continue  to  be,  the  strenuous 
advocates  of  LOCAL  BOAEDS,  as  by  far 
the  soundest,  cheapest,  and  most  na- 
tural method  of  administering  local 
aflairs.  We  can  recognise  no  prin- 
ciple in  the  system  by  which  a  Scot- 
tish bill  is  entrusted  to  the  judgment 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  stran- 
gers, who  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
locality,  vested  interest,  popular  feel- 
ing, and  every  other  point  which  ought 
to  influence  the  consideration  of  such 
a  matter.  One  would  think,  by  the 
ca  re  which  is  invariably  taken  to  ex- 
clude from  the  committee  every  man 
wliose  local  knowledge  can  qualify 
him  to  form  an  opinion,  that  in  igno- 
rance alone  is  there  safety  from  vena- 
lity and  prejudice — a  supposition 
which,  to  say  the  least,  conveys  no 
compliment  to  the  character  or  under- 
standing of  the  British  statesman. 
And  yet  this  is  the  system  which  has 
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hitherto  been  most  rigidly  adopted. 
We  have  judges  in  our  law  courts 
whose  impartiality  is  beyond  all  suspi- 
cion. They  are  placed  on  a  high,  con- 
spicuous pinnacle  in  the  sight  of  the 
nation,  to  do  justice  between  man  and 
man  ;  they  are  fenced  and  fortified  by 
the  high  dignity,  almost  sanctity,  of 
their  calling,  against  clamour,  idle 
rumour,  private  interest,  or  any  other 
element  that  might  disturb  the  course 
of  equity,  and  therefore  their  decisions 
are  received  on  all  sides  with  rever- 
ential acquiescence.  Why  should  not 
the  private  business  of  the  country  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  ?  Let 
there  be  three  commissions  issued — 
th  ree  permanent  local  boards  establish- 
ed in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland^ 
under  the  superintendence,  if  neces- 
sary, of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  let  Parlia- 
ment lay  down  rules  for  their  guidance-, 
and  let  every  measure  which  at  present 
would  be  launched  de  piano  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  be  first  submit- 
ted to  their  consideration ;  and  let 
their  determination  to  reject  or  post- 
pone be  final,  unless  the  legislature 
shall  see  fit,  by  a  solemn  vote,  to  re- 
verse that  portion  of  their  report.  In 
this  way  a  multitude  of  loose  and  un- 
digested schemes  would  be  thrown 
back  upon  the  hands  of  their  promo- 
ters, without  clogging  the  wheels  of 
Parliament ;  and  such  only  as  bear  ex 
facie  to  be  for  the  public  advantage, 
would  be  allowed  to  undergo  the  more 
searching  ordeal  of  a  committee. 
These  boards  would  literally  cost  the 
country  nothing,  even  although  the 
constituent  members  of  them  were 
paid,  as  they  ought  to  be  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  duty,  very  highly* 
Each  company  apply  ing  for  a  bill  might 
be  assessed  to  a  certain  amount,  cor- 
responding to  the  value  of  its  stock  ; 
as  it  is  but  fair  that  the  parties  who 
have  created  the  exigency,  and  whose 
avowed  object  is  profit,  should  defray 
the  attendant  expense. 

Supposing  that  the  principle  of  these 
boards  were  admitted,  it  seems  to  us 
that- Parliament  has  still  to  exercise 
a  great  and  serious  duty  in  laying 
down  rules  for  their  guidance.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  subject 
connected  with  the  railway  system  -r 
and  we  approach  it  with  diffidence^ 
as  it  is  inseparable,  nay,  must  be 
based  upon  the  two  grand  considera- 
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tions  of  CAPITAL  and  LABOUR.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  our  mean- 
ing a  little  more  minutely. 

The  reader  will  gather  from  what 
we  have  written  above,  that  we  en- 
tertain no  fear  that  the  nominal  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  railways  which  have 
already  received  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  now  more  than  the  surplus 
capital  floating  in  the  country  which 
can  be  applied  to  such  a  purpose 
without  injuring  any  portion  of  our 
staple  manufactures  or  commerce. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  it  is 
very  greatly  below  that  mark,  and 
therefore  that  it  matters  little,  in 
a  general  point  of  view,  by  whom  the 
etock  is  presently  held.  Sooner  or 
later  it  must  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  capitalists,  a  class  whose 
numbers  are  notoriously  every  day  on 
the  increase.  Even  were  this  not  the 
case,  and  the  balance  otherwise,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  invest- 
ment of  that  capital  is  not  the  thing 
of  a  moment.  Four  years,  probably, 
may  elapse  before  all  the  railways 
which  have  obtained  bills  can  be  com- 
pleted, and  during  that  time  the  calls 
are  gradual.  Unless,  therefore,  there 
shall  occur  some  untoward  and  unfore- 
seen cause,  such  as  a  continental  war 
or  a  general  stoppage  of  trade,  the 
accumulation  of  capital  in  this  country 
will  be  at  least  equally  progressive. 
There  is  thus  a  future  increment  corres- 
ponding to  the  period  of  the  completion 
of  these  public  works,  which  may  very 
fairly  be  taken  into  consideration,  at 
least,  as  a  kind  of  security  that  we  have 
not  hitherto  advanced  with  too  rash  or 
hasty  steps.  But  with  the  unchecked 
influx  of  new  schemes,  this  security, 
which  at  best  is  but  contingent,  must 
disappear,  and  a  further  enormous  ab- 
sorption of  capital,  the  existence  of 
which  is  not  satisfactorily  proved,  be 
called  for.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it 
is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  use  its  controlling  power.  The 
payment  of  ten  per  cent  deposit  is  no 
guarantee  at  all.  Whilst  new  stocks 


are  at  a  premium,  a  hundred  pounds, 
in  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  specu- 
lator, may  figure  as  the  representative 
of  many  thousands  in  twenty  differ- 
ent railway  schemes.  The  limit  of 
disposable  capital  in  the  country  must 
— if  all  the  new  projects  are  permitted 
to  go  on — be  reached,  and  that  ere- 
long ;  then  comes  a  period  of  gam- 
bling whilst  money  is  cheap  and  cre- 
dit plentiful — a  sudden  contraction  of 
currency— ^and  a  crash. 

It  has  been  found  utterly  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  capital  at 
any  time  floating  in  Great  Britain. 
We  can,  therefore,  only  guess  from 
certain  commercial  symptoms  when  it 
is  nearly  exhausted.  On  this  point  the 
money  articles  in  the  London  journals 
have  of  late  contained  many  significant 
hints.  The  settlements  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  are  weekly  becoming  more 
difficult,  and  an  enormous  per  centage 
is  said  to  be  paid  at  present  for  tem- 
porary accommodation.  It  is  under- 
stood, also,  that  the  banks  are  about 
to  raise  the  rate  of  discount ;  from 
which  we  infer  that  their  deposits  are 
being  gradually  withdrawn,  since 
there  is  no  other  circumstance  what- 
ever that  ought  to  operate  a  change.* 
But  really  it  requires  no  calculation 
and  no  foresight  to  see,  that  the  mere 
amount  of  deposits  required  for  the 
new  schemes  must  erelong  lock  up 
the  whole  available  capital  of  Great 
Britain.  Let  those  who  think  this  is 
a  bold  assertion  on  our  part,  attend 
to  the  following  fact.  We  have 
taken  from  The  Railway  Record,  the 
amount  of  new  railway  schemes  adver- 
tised in  a  single  week,  at  the  beginning 
of  October.  The  number  of  the 
schemes  is  FORTY  ;  and  they  compre- 
hend the  ephemera  of  England  and 
Ireland  only — Scotland,  which,  during 
that  period,  was  most  emulously  at 
work,  seems,  by  some  unaccountable 
accident,  to  have  been  overlooked. 
Of  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  invest- 
ed in  no  less  than  ELEVEN  of  these, 
we  have  no  statement.  The  promo- 


*  Since  this  article  was  sent  to  press,  the  Bank  of  England  has  raised  its  rates 
of  discount  one-half  per  cent.  Our  prognostication,  therefore,  has  been  verified 
sooner  than  we  expected,  and  we  are  not  sorry  to  find  that  great  establishment 
thus  early  indicating  its  opinion  that  speculation  has  been  pushed  too  far.  We  see 
no  ground  of  alarm  in  the  rise,  but  rather  a  security  for  a  more  healthy  and  mo- 
derate  market. 
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ters  apparently  have  no  time  to  attend 
to  s  idh  trifling  details;  and,  doubtless, 
it  will  be  early  enough  to  announce 
the  capital  when  they  have  playfully 
pouiced  upon  the  deposits.  But  there 
is  some  candour  in  TWENTY-NINE 
provisional  committees,  and  their  ac- 
CUUD  ulated  nominal  capital  proves  to 
be — how  much,  think  you,  gifted 
reader,  and  confident  dabbler  in  new 
stock?  Why,  merely  this — TWENTY- 

FIV.S  MILLIONS  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND 
THI KTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  !  !  !  NOW 

— for  we  wish  always  to  speak  and 
write  within  the  mark — let  us  calcu- 
late the  eleven  Harpocrates  Companies 
and  the  Northern  Schemes,  (which 
are  more  than  eleven,)  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  additional  millions;  and  you 
thui  have  parties  engaged,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  week,  for  FORTY 

MILLIONS     STERLING,     01*    about     OUe- 

twe,itieth  part  of  tfie  whole  national 
debf ;  which,  according  to  this  rate  of 
subscription,  may  be  extinguished  by 
our  surplus  capital  in  the  short  space 
of  iive  months.  And  this  is  the 
country,  where,  three  years  ago,  the 
manufacturer  and  miner  were  starv- 
ing. Manchester  almost  in  a  state  of 
sie£;e,  and  Staley-bridge  in  absolute 
insurrection  !  Happy  Britain,  where 
eveiy  man  has  discovered  the  philoso- 
pher's stone! 

After  this,  need  we  say  any  thing 
mo  -e  upon  the  great  topic  of  capital  ? 
Were  the  nation  now  in  its  sober 
sen  ses,  the  facts  which  we  have  sta- 
ted, and  for  the  accuracy  of  which  we 
plelge  ourselves,  would  surely  be 
€nc  ugh  to  awaken  it  to  a  true  concep- 
tion of  the  vortex  into  which  it  is 
plunging.  But  as  eveiy  man  will  no 
doubt  think — with  the  ordinary  self- 
del  asion  of  our  kind — that  the  scheme 
in  "vhich  he  is  individually  embarked 
is  an  exception  from  the  common 
nil) ;  let  us  ask  each  speculator  can- 
didly to  make  answer,  whether  he  has 
minutely  examined  the  merits  of  the 
lino  which  he  has  adopted,  or  whether 
he  has  thrown  himself  into  it  upon  the 
assurances  of  others,  and  the  mere 
expectations  of  a  premium?  If  the 
for  ner,  let  him  hold.  We  war  with 
no  man's  deliberate  judgment ;  and 
thrt  there  are  many  projected  lines  in 
Gi  3at  Britain  which  must  ultimately 
be  carried,  and  which  will  prove  most 
pr<  fitable  to  the  shareholders,  is  be- 


yond all  manner  of  doubt.  Whether 
they  may  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  so  soon  as  the  proprietor 
expects,  is  a  very  different  question. 
But  if  the  latter,  his  case  is  far  other- 
wise. We  have  seen  the  prospectus 
of  several  of  the  most  gigantic 
schemes  now  in  the  market,  by  means 
of  which  the  whole  length  of  England 
is  to  be  traversed,  and  these  have 
undergone  no  further  survey  than  the 
application  of  a  ruler  to  a  lithographic 
map,  and  a  trifling  transplantation  of 
the  principal  towns,  so  as  to  coincide 
with  the  direct  and  undeviating  rail. 
There  is  hardly  a  sharebroker  in  the 
kingdom  who  is  not  cognisant  of  this 
most  flagrant  fact ;  and  by  many  of 
them  the  impudent  impositions  have 
been  returned  with  the  scorn  which 
such  conduct  demands.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  these  schemes 
were  ever  intended  to  meet  the  eye  of 
Parliament ;  but,  if  not,  why  were 
they  ever  started?  The  reflection  is 
a  very  serious  one  for  those  who  have 
deposited  their  money. 

Such  projects,  of  course,  are  the 
exceptions,  and  not  the  rule.  Still, 
their  existence,  and  the  support  which 
they  have  unthinkingly  obtained,  are 
very  lamentable  symptoms  of  the 
recklessness  which  characterises  the 
present  impulse.  Were  the  tone  of 
commercial  enterprise  healthy,  and 
kept  within  due  bounds,  there  would 
be  nothing  of  this  ;  neither  should  we 
hear,  as  we  do  every  day,  of  shares 
which,  immediately  after  their  alloca- 
tion, attain  an  enormous  premium, 
and,  after  having  fluctuated  for  a  week 
or  two,  subside  to  something  like 
their  real  value. 

Are  we  then  justified  or  not  in  say- 
ing, that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  look  to  this  question, 
of  capital ;  that  it  is  bound  to  see 
that  the  country  does  not  pledge  itself 
so  utterly  beyond  its  means ;  and  that 
the  advance  of  the  railway  system 
must  be  made  slow  and  steady,  in 
order  to  render  its  basis  secure  ? 

But  there  is  another  point  beyond 
this.  Supposing  that  all  our  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  capital  were  erro- 
neous, and  that  our  financial  views 
were  as  puerile  as  we  believe  them  to 
be  strictly  sound — we  fall  back  upon 
an  element  which  is  more  easily  as- 
certained, and  that  is,  LABOUR.  We 
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hold  it  to  be  a  clear  economical 
maxim,  that  beyond  a  certain  point, 
at  all  events  within  a  given  time,  ca- 
pital, however  abundant  it  may  be, 
cannot  create  labour.  It  has  passed 
into  a  sort  of  truism  that  there  is  no- 
thing which  money  cannot  accomplish 
— analyse  it,  and  you  will  find  that  it 
is  not  a  truism  but  a  popular  fallacy. 
There  are  many,  many  things  which 
money  cannot  accomplish.  It  has  no 
power  to  clear  the  social  atmosphere 
from  crime  ;  it  may  mar  the  morals  of 
a  people,  but  it  cannot  make  them ; 
and  still  less  can  it  usurp  the  stupen- 
dous functions  of  the  Deity.  It  may 
rear  labour,  but  it  cannot  by  any  pos- 
sibility create  it,  after  such  a  fashion 
as  the  crop  that  sprang  from  the  sow- 
ing of  the  Cadmean  teeth.  Let  us 
illustrate  this  a  little. 

Probably — nay,  certainly — there 
never  was  a  country  in  which  labour 
has  been  so  accurately  balanced  as  in 
Great  Britain.  Our  population  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  upon  the 
increment ;  but  the  increase  has  been 
of  the  nature  of  supply,  consequent 
and  almost  dependent  upon  the  de- 
mand. The  wages  paid  to  the  chil- 
dren in  manufacturing  districts  have 
swelled  that  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion to  a  great  degree,  though  pro- 
bably not  more  than  is  indispensable 
from  the  fluctuating  nature  of  com- 
merce. But,  so  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  statistical  tables,  the  number  of 
agricultural  labourers — that  is,  those 
who  are  strictly  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  and  who  cannot 
be  spared  from  that  most  necessary 
task — has  been  rather  on  the  decrease. 
Our  business,  however,  is  neither 
with  manufacturer  nor  with  agricul- 
turist, but  with  a  different  class — 
those,  namely,  who  are  engaged  in 
the  public  works  of  the  country.  Let 
us  take  Mr  Porter's  estimate,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1831. 

"  The  summary  of  the  returns  of 
1831,  respecting  the  occupations  of 
males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, by  exhibiting  them  under  several 
subdivisions.  The  males  belonging  to 
the  families  included  in  the  non-agri- 
cultural and  non-manufacturing  classes, 
were  given  at  the  last  census  under  four 
distinct  heads  of  description,  viz. : — 

Capitalists,  Bankers,  Professional,  and 
other  educated  men. 


Labourers  employed  in  labour,  not 
Agricultural. 

Other  males,  twenty  years  of  age, 
except  servants. 

Male  servants,  twenty  years  of  age. 

"  The  whole  number  of  males  included 
under  these  heads,  amounts  to  1,137,270. 
Of  these,  608,712  were  actually  em- 
ployed in  labour,  which  although,  usu- 
ally speaking,  it  was  neither  manufac- 
turing nor  trading,  was  yet  necessary 
in  the  successful  prosecution  of  some 
branch  of  trade  or  manufactures,  such 
as  mining,  road-making,  canal-digging-, 
inland  navigation,  4"C." 

Of  these    600,000,  now  probably 
augmented  by  a  tenth,  how  many  can 
be  spared  from  their  several  employ- 
ments for  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  how  many  are  at  this  mo- 
ment so  employed,  with  their  labour 
mortgaged  for  years  ?   This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  Parliament  ought  most  cer- 
tainly— if  it  can  be  done — to  get  an- 
swered in  a  satisfactory  manner.     It 
must  be  remarked,  that  in  this  class 
are  included  the  miners,  who  certainly 
cannot  be  withdrawn  from  their  pre- 
sent work,  which  in  fact  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
ways.  If  possible,  their  numbers  must 
be  augmented.   The  stored  iron  of  the 
country  is  now  exhausted,  and  the 
masters  are  using  every  diligence  in 
their  power  to  facilitate  the  supply, 
which  still,  as  the  advancing  price  of 
that  great  commodity  will  testify,  is 
short  of,  and  insufficient  for  the  de- 
mand.   From  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers you  cannot  receive  any  material 
number  of  recruits.  The  laud,  above  all 
things,  must  be  tilled ;  and — notwith- 
standing the  trashy  assertions  of  popu- 
lar slip-slop  authors  and  Cockney  sen- 
timentalists, who  have  favoured  us 
with  pictures  of  the  Will  Ferns  of  the 
kingdom,  as  unlike  the  reality  as  may 
be — the  condition  of  those  who  culti- 
vate the  soil  of  Britain  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  peasantry  in  every  other 
country  of  Europe.    The  inevitable 
increase  of  demand  for  labour  will 
even  better  their  condition,  according 
to  the  operation  of  a  law  apparent  to 
every  man  of   common    sense,   but 
which  is  hopelessly  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  these  spurious  regenera- 
tors of  the  times.     It  is  impossible- 
to  transform  the  manufacturer,  even 
were  that  trade  slack,  into  a  railway 
labourer ;  the  habits  and  constitution  of 
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the  two  classes  being  essentially  diffe- 
rent and  distinct.  Indeed,  as  the  writer 
we  1  ave  already  quoted  well  remarks 
— 'Experience  has  shown  that  unedu- 
cated men  pass  with  difficulty,  and 
tmw  llingly,  from  occupations  to  which 
they  have  been  long  accustomed,"  and 
nothing,  consequently,  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  augment  materially  and 
suddenly  the  numbers  of  any  indus- 
trial class,  when  an  unexpected  de- 
man  I  arises.  To  us,  therefore,  it 
seen  s  perfectly  clear,  that  even  if  the 
capi1  al  were  forthcoming,  there  is  not 
labo  ir  enough  in  the  country  for  the 
simultaneous  construction  of  a  tithe  of 
the  projected  schemes. 

There  are  considerations  connected 
with  this  matter  which  entail  a  great 
responsibility  upon  the  government. 
The  capitalists  are,  in  fact,  putting  at 
its  disposal  the  means  of  maintaining 
a  great  portion  of  the  poorer  popula- 
tion for  many  years  to  come.  If  this 
be  properly  'attended  to,  emigration, 
which  principally  benefits  the  labourer, 
may  be  discontinued.  We  have  now 
arm  ed  at  a  pass  when  the  absence  of 
thoso  who  have  already  emigrated 
becomes  a  matter  of  regret.  There  is 
work  to  be  had  nearer  than  the  Cana- 
dian woods  or  the  waterless  prairies 
of  Australia — work,  too,  that  in  its 
results  must  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  tie  community.  But  the  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  regulate  it  so,  that, 
amk'st  superabundance  of  wealth,  due 
regard  is  paid  to  the  ECONOMY  OF 
LABOUR.  It  is  rumoured  that  some 
railway  directors,  fully  aware  of  the 
facts  which  we  have  stated,  are  medi- 
tatirg,  in  their  exuberant  haste  for 
dividends,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
labo  irers.  We  doubt  whether,  under 
any  circumstances,  such  a  scheme  is 
practicable ;  but  of  this  we  entertain 
no  doubt,  that  it  is  as  mischievous  a 
devi:e  as  ever  was  forged  in  the 
•cabinet  of  Mammon!  Some  years 
ago  the  cuckoo  cry  of  the  political 
quacks  was  over-population.  Now  it 
seeirs  there  is  a  scarcity  of  hands,  and 
in  order  to  supply  the  want — for  we 
have  drained  the  Highlands — we  are 
to  hiive  an  importation  from  Baden  or 
Bav:  ria,  without  even  the  protecting 
solemnity  of  a  tariff.  If  this  be  true, 
it  seems  to  us  that  government  is 
foour  d  to  interpose  by  the  most  strin- 
gent measures.  It  is  monstrous  to 
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think,  that  whereas,  for  many  years 
past,  for  mere  slackness  of  labour,  we 
have    been    encouraging   emigration 
among  the  productive  classes  of  our 
countrymen  to  a  very  great  degree ; 
draining,    as    it  were,    the    mother 
country  to  found  the  colonies,  and 
therein    resorting    to    the  last  step 
which  a  paternal  government,  even 
in  times  of  the  greatest  necessity, 
should  adopt — now,  when  a  new  ex- 
periment, or  social  crisis — call  it  which 
you  will — has  arisen,  when  labour  has 
again  reached  the  point  where  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply,  we  are  to 
admit  an  influx  of  strangers  amongst 
us,  and  thereby  entail  upon  ourselves 
and  posterity  the  evils  of  prospective 
pauperism.     We  have  been  already 
too  prone,  in  matters  relating  rather 
to  the  luxuries  than  the  necessities  of 
our  social  system,  to  give  undue  pre- 
ference to  the  foreigner.     British  art 
has,  in  many  branches,  been  thereby 
crippled  and  discouraged,  and  a  cry, 
not   unnatural  surely,  has  ere  now 
been  raised  against  the  practice.    But 
how  incomparably  more  dangerous  it 
would  be  to  inundate  the  country  with 
an  alien  population,  whose  mere  brute 
strength,  without  a  particle  of  pro- 
ductive skill,  is  their  only  passport 
and    certificate !    This    too,    be    it 
observed,  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  or  furthering  a  branch  of 
industry  which  can  furnish  permanent 
employment,  but  merely  for  carrying 
out  a  system  of  great  change  certain- 
ly, but  of  limited  endurance.     If  la- 
bour required  to  be  forced,  it  would 
certainly  be  more  for  our  advantage  to 
revise  our  penal  institutions,  and  to 
consider  seriously  whether  those  who 
have  committed  offences  against  our 
social  laws,  might  not  be  more  profit- 
ably employed  in  the  great  works  of 
the  kingdom,  than  by  transplanting 
them  as  at  present  to  the  Antipodes  at 
a  fearful  expense,  the  diminution  of 
which  appears,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, impossible. 

If,  then,  we  are  right  in  our  pre- 
mises, the  two  leading  points  which 
Parliament  must  steadily  regard  in 
forming  its  decisions  connected  with 
the  new  schemes,  are  the  sufficiency 
of  unfettered  capital  and  the  adequate 
supply  of  labour.  Our  conviction  is, 
that  neither  exist  to  any  thing  like  the 
extent  which  would  be  required  were 
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the  present  mania  allowed  to  run  its 
course  unchecked.  But,  on  the  oth el- 
hand,  a  total  stoppage  of  improvement 
might  be  equally  dangerous ;  and  it 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  steer  a 
middle  course,  and  to  regulate  the 
movement  according  to  certain  prin- 
ciples. Let  us,  then,  first  consider 
what  lines  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

At  the  head  of  these  we  should 
place  the  whole  bundle  of  rival  com- 
panies to  railways  already  completed 
or  in  progress.  We  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  stand  up  for  ex- 
clusive commercial  monopoly ;  but  we 
do  think  that  there  is  a  tacit  or  im- 
plied contract  between  the  state  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  sanctioned  lines, 
which  ought  to  shield  the  latter  against 
rash  and  invidious  competition.  The 
older  railways  are  the  parents  of  the 
system ;  without  them,  it  never  could 
have  been  discovered  what  gradients 
were  requisite,  what  works  indispen- 
sable, what  savings  practicable.  The 
expense  of  their  construction  we  know 
to  have  been,  in  many  instances,  far 
greater  than  is  contained  in  the  mo- 
dern estimates,  and  the  land  which 
they  required  to  occupy  was  procured 
at  extravagant  prices.  Now  it  does 
seem  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
fair, that  the  interest  of  these  com- 
panies should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  what  is  calledthe  "  direct"  principle. 
A  saving  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  be- 
tween Newcastle  and  London,  is  now 
thought  to  be  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  to  justify  one  or  more  inde- 
pendent lines,  which,  despising  inter- 
mediate cities  and  their  traffic,  still  hold 
their  even  course  as  the  crow  flies,  from 
point  to  point,  and  thereby  shorten 
the  transit  from  the  south  to  the 
north  of  England  by — it  may  be— the 
matter  of  an  hour.  We  did  not  use 
to  be  quite  so  chary  of  our  minutes  : 
nor,  though  fully  aware  of  the  value 
of  time,  did  we  ever  bestow  the  same 
regard  upon  the  fractional  portions  of 
our  existence.  What  the  nation  re- 
quires is  a  safe,  commodious,  and 
speedy  mode  of  conveyance,  and  we 
defy  the  veriest  streak-of-lightning 
man  to  say,  that  the  present  com- 
panies in  operation  do  not  afford 
us  that  to  our  heart's  content.  It 
is  but  a  very  few  years  ago  since 
we  used  to  glorify  ourselves  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  mail-coach,  doing  its 


ten  miles  an  hour  with  the  punctual- 
ity of  clockwork.  Now  we  have 
arrived  at  the  ratio  of  forty  within 
the  same  period,  and  yet  we  are  not 
content.  Next  year,  within  fourteen 
hours  we  shall  be  transported  from 
Edinburgh  to  London.  That,  it 
seems,  is  not  enough.  A  company 
offers  to  transport  us  by  a  straighter 
line  in  thirteen  ;  and  for  that  purpose 
they  ask  leave  of  the  legislature  to- 
construct  a  rival  line  at  the  expense 
of  a  few  millions !  Now,  keeping  in 
mind  what  we  have  said  as  to  capi- 
tal, is  not  this,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  most  wanton  prodigality  ?  The 
same  "  few  millions" — and  we  rather 
suspect  they  are  fewer  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  —  would  open  up 
counties  hitherto  untouched  by  the 
railway  system — would  give  us  com- 
munication through  the  heart  of  the 
Highlands,  through  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts of  Wales,  through  the  unvisited 
nooks  of  Ireland,  and,  in  so  doing, 
would  minister  not  only  to  the  wants- 
of  the  community,  but  in  an  incon- 
ceivable degree  to  the  social  improve- 
ment of  the  people.  Among  the  list 
of  proposed  schemes  for  next  session, 
there  are  many  such ;  and  surely  our 
government,  if  its  functions  corre- 
spond to  the  name,  is  bound,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  give  a  preference  to 
these ;  and — since  all  cannot  be  ac- 
complished at  once — to  assist  the 
schemes  which  volunteer  the  opening 
of  a  new  district,  rather  than  the 
competition  of  mushroom  companies 
where  the  field  is  already  occupied. 

There  is  also  a  filching  spirit 
abroad,  which  ought  decidedly  to  be 
checked.  Scarce  a  main  line  has  been 
established  from  which  it  has  not 
been  found  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  accommodation,  to  run  seve- 
ral branches.  Until  about  a  year  ago, 
it  was  generally  understood  that  these 
adjuncts  ought  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  original  companies,  who,  for 
their  own  sakes,  were  always  ready 
to  augment  their  traffic  by  such  feed- 
ers. Now  it  is  widely  different. 
Four  or  five  miles  of  cross  country  is- 
reckoned  a  sufficient  justification  for 
the  establishment  of  an  independent 
company,  who,  without  any  consulta- 
tion with  the  proprietors  of  the  main 
line,  or  enquiry  as  to  their  ultimate 
intentions,  seize  upon  the  vacant. 
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ground  as  a  waif,  and  throw  tliem- 
selvcs  confidently  upon  the  public. 
If  the  matter  does  not  end  in  a  lease, 
the  unfortunate  public  will  be  the 
losers,  since  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
that  a  little  Lilliput  line  can  be 
cheaply  worked,  independent  of  the 
larger  trunk.  This  class  of  schemes 
also  should  receive  their  speedy 
quietus;  for  what  would  be  the  use  of 
permitting  the  promoters  to  attempt 
the  proof  of  an  impossible  case? 

England  has  already  made  a  great 
port  on  of  her  railroads,  but  neither 
Scotland  nor  Ireland  as  yet  have  at- 
tained the  same  point.  Now,  in  a 
gem  ral  point  of  view,  it  will  hardly 
be  denied,  that  it  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance to  have  the  country  thor- 
oughly opened  up,  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth,  than  to  have  an 
accumulation  of  cross  and  intersecting 
railways  in  one  particular  district. 
We  are  asking  no  favouritism,  for  it 
has  become  a  mere  matter  of  choice 
between  companies,  as  to  which  shall 
have  the  earlier  preference.  In  point 
of  policy,  the  legislature  ought  cer- 
tainly to  extend  every  possible  favour 
to  the  Irish  lines.  It  may  be  that  in 
this  railway  system — for  Providence 
works  with  strange  agents — there  lies 
the  germ  of  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween us,  and  the  dawn  of  a  happier 
day  for  Ireland.  At  any  rate,  to  its 
pauper  population,  the  employment 
afforded  by  companies,  where  no  ab- 
senteeism can  exist,  is  a  great  and 
timely  boon,  and  may  work  more 
social  wonders  than  any  scheme  of 
conciliation  which  the  statesman  has 
as  yet  devised.  Idleness  and  lack  of 
em]  doyment  are  the  most  fertile  sources 
of  ugitation ;  let  these  be  removed, 
and  we  may  look,  if  not  with  confidence, 
at  least  with  hope,  for  a  cessation  of 
the  stormy  evil.  By  all  means,  then, 
let  Lreland  have  the  precedence.  She 
needs  it  more  than  the  other  countries 
do,  and  to  her  claims  we  are  all  dis- 
posed to  yield. 

]  lut  England  owes  Scotland  some- 
thing also.  For  a  long  series  of 
years,  amidst  great  political  changes, 
through  good  and  through  evil  re- 
port, this  Magazine  has  been  the  con- 
sist ent  champion  of  our  national  in- 
terests ;  and,  whether  the  blow  was 
aimed  at  our  country  by  seeming 
friend  or  open  foe,  we  have  never 


hesitated  to  speak  out  boldly.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago,  a  measure  was 
passed  by  the  United  Parliament, 
which  literally  brought  down  ruin 
upon  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
from  the  effects  of  which  many  of  the 
districts  have  never  recovered.  Along 
all  the  western  coast  and  throughout 
the  islands,  the  manufacture  of  kelp 
was  the  only  branch  of  industry  with- 
in the  reach  of  a  poor  and  extended  po- 
pulation, who,  from  their  very  poverty, 
were  entitled  to  the  most  kindly  regard 
of  government.  But,  as  it  is  believed, 
at  the  instigation  of  one  member  of 
the  cabinet,  himself  largely  connected 
with  foreign  trade,  without  enquiry 
and  without  warning,  the  market  was 
thrown  open  to  competition  from 
without,  barilla  imported,  and  the 
staple  product  of  the  north  of  Scotland 
annihilated.  To  this  fatal,  and,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  most  wanton  mea- 
sure, we  attribute  the  periods  of  dis- 
tress, and  the  long- continued  depres- 
sion, which,  in  very  many  lamentable 
instances,  have  been  the  ruin  of  our 
ancient  families,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Highland  glens  have 
been  depopulated.  It  was  a  cruel 
thing  to  do,  under  any  circumstances 
— a  wicked  thing,  when  we  remember 
the  interest  by  which  it  was  carried. 
There  is  now  a  great  opportunity  of 
giving  us  a  reasonable  compensation. 
From  the  introduction  of  the  railway 
system,  we  anticipate  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  to  Scotland — a  time  when 
we  shall  not  have  to  devote  ourselves 
to  the  melancholy  task  of  decreasing 
the  population  by  a  harsh  or  inhuman 
exile — when  the  crofts  of  the  valleys 
shall  again  be  tilled,  and  the  house- 
hold fires  shall  be  lighted  on  the  now 
deserted  hearthstone.  Therefore,  in 
the  event  of  a  restriction,  we  so  far 
claim  precedence.  Let  the  work, 
however,  be  impartially  distributed 
throughout  the  kingdoms,  and  them 
can  be  no  ground  any  where  for  com- 
plaint. Only  let  our  haste  be  tempered 
with  prudence,  and  our  enthusiasm 
moderated  down  to  a  just  coincidence 
with  our  means. 

During  all  this  torrent  of  specula- 
tion, what  is  the  Currency  doing?  No 
man  seems  to  know.  The  nation  has 
found  a  paper  of  its  own  quite  as  ef- 
fective as  that  which  is  doled  out  by 
the  chartered  bank.  The  brokers  are,. 
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in  fact,  becoming  bankers,  and  pay-     us  not  only  in  new  calculations  but  in 

a  newer  phase  of  things. 


ments  of  all  kinds  are  readily  made  in 
scrip.  This  is  an  instructive  fact,  and 
may  somewhat  tend  to  disturb  the 
triumph  of  the  theorists  who  uphold 
the  doctrine  of  a  restrictive  trade  in 
money.  We  do  not  rely  on  the  safety 
of  the  system,  but  we  look  upon  it  as 
a  strong  proof  that  our  monetary  re- 
gulations are  wrong,  and  that  there 
is  not  only  a  wish,  but  several  prac- 
tical ways,  effectually  to  evade  its  fet- 
ters. We  are  not,  however,  going 
into  that  question,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  unconnected  with  our  present 
subject.  At  the  same  time  we  should 
like  to  see  this  same  article  of  scrip, 
which  is  fast  approximating  to  notes, 
a  little  more  protected.  Has  it  never 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  or  to  the  Premier, 
who  has  a  most  searching  eye,  that  a 
very  profitable  source  of  revenue  to 
the  public,  and  one  which  would  hardly 
be  grudged,  might  be  derived  from 
the  simple  expedient  of  requiring  that 
all  scrip  should  be  stamped1?  There  is 
no  practical  difficulty  in  the  matter. 
Companies  already  formed,  if  they  do 
not  desire  the  benefit  of  a  stamp — the 
best,  and  indeed  at  present  the  only 
security  against  the  forger — may  be 
called  upon  to  pay  their  quota,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  their  shares, 
from  the  fund  of  their  Parliamentary 
deposit.  New  companies,  again,  might 
"be  imperatively  required  to  issue 
stamps;  and  we  confidently  believe 
that  no  tax  whatever  would  be  more 
cheerfully  assented  to.  Let  the  cur- 
rency doctors  do  what  they  will,  they 
never  can  drive  scrip  from  the  market. 
Would  it  not,  then,  be  a  measure  of 
good  policy  to  enlist  it  as  a  serviceable 
ally? 

Whether  these  observations  of 
ours  may  stand  the  test  of  another 
year's  experience,  is  certainly  matter 
of  doubt.  The  period  of  a  single 
month  makes  wild  changes  in  the 
prospects  of  the  system,  and  involves 


At  any  rate 

it  can  do  no  harm,  in  the  present  pe- 
riod of  excitement,  to  preach  a  little  mo- 
deration, even  though  our  voice  should 
be  as  inaudible  as  the  chirp  of  a  spar- 
row on  the  house-top.  The  specula- 
tive spirit  of  the  age  may  be  checked 
and  controlled,  but  it  cannot  be  put 
down,  nor  would  we  wish  to  see  it 
pass  away.  All  great  improvement 
is  the  fruit  of  speculation,  upon  which, 
indeed,  commerce  itself  is  based.  We 
have,  therefore,  no  sympathy  for  that 
numerous  class  of  gentlemen  who  pro- 
fess a  pious  horror  for  every  venture 
of  the  kind,  who  croak  prophetical 
bankruptcies,  and  would  disinherit 
their  sons  without  scruple,  if  by  any 
accident  they  detected  them  in  dalli- 
ance with  scrip.  A  worthier,  but  a 
more  contracted,  section  of  the  human 
race  cloes  not  exist.  They  are  the 
genuine  descendants  of  the  Picts; 
and,  had  they  lived  in  remoter  days, 
would  have  been  the  first  to  protest 
against  the  abolition  of  ochre  as  an 
ornament,  or  the  substitution  of  broad- 
cloth for  the  untanned  buffalo  hide. 
The  nation  must  progress,  and  the 
true  Conservative  policy  is  to  lay 
down  a  proper  plan  for  the  steadiness 
and  endurance  of  its  march.  The 
Roman  state  was  once  saved  by  the 
judicious  dispositions  of  a  Fabius,  and, 
in  our  mind,  Sir  Robert  Peel  cannot 
do  the  public  a  greater  service  than 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Cunc- 
tator.  He  has  the  power,  and,  more 
than  any  living  statesman,  the  prac- 
tical ability,  to  grapple  with  such  a 
subject  in  all  its  details.  That  Parlia- 
ment must  do  something,  is  apparent 
to  every  reflecting  man.  The  ma- 
chinery of  it  cannot  dispose,  as  here- 
tofore, of  the  superabundant  material. 
It  must  devise  some  method  of  regu- 
lation, and  that  method  must  be  clear 
and  decisive.  A  question  more  im- 
portant can  hardly  be  conceived,  and 
so  with  the  legislature  we  leare  it. 
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IT  might  have  been  expected,  that 
after  the  march  into  Bavaria  had  de- 
monstrated the  military  genius  of  the 
Du've  of  Marlborough,  and  the  battle 
of  lUenheim  had  in  so  decisive  a  man- 
lier broken  the  enemy's  power,  the 
principal  direction  of  military  affairs 
•would  have  been  entrusted  to  that 
consummate  commander ;  and  that 
the  Allied  cabinets,  without  presum- 
ing to  interfere  in  the  management 
of  the  campaigns,  would  have  turned 
all  their  efforts  to  place  at  his  disposal 
forc.es  adequate  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  mighty  designs  which  he  me- 
ditnted,  and  had  shown  himself  so 
well  qualified  to  carry  into  execution. 
It  was  quite  the  reverse.  The  Allied 
cabinets  did  nothing.  They  did  worse 
than  nothing — they  interfered  only  to 
do  mischief.  Their  principal  object 
aft«:r  this  appeared  to  be  to  cramp 
the  efforts  of  this  great  general,  to 
ovt  rrule  his  bold  designs,  to  tie  down 
his  aspiring  genius.  Each  looked  only 
to  his  own  separate  objects,  and  no- 
thing could  make  them  see  that  they 
were  to  be  gained  only  by  promoting 


the  general  objects  of  the  alliance.  Re- 
lieved from  the  danger  of  instant  sub- 
j  ugation  by  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army  across 
the  Rhine,  the  German  powers  -re- 
lapsed into  their  usual  state  of  supine- 
ness,  lukewarmness,  and  indifference. 
No  efforts  of  Marlborough  could  in- 
duce the  Dutch  either  to  enlarge  their 
contingent,  or  even  render  that  already 
in  the  field  fit  for  active  service.  The 
English  force  was  not  half  of  what 
the  national  strength  was  capable  of 
sending  forth.  Parliament  would  not 
hear  of  any  thing  like  an  adequate  ex- 
penditure. Thus  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity, never  likely  to  be  regained,  of 
profiting  by  the  consternation  of  the 
enemy  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
and  their  weakness  after  forty  thou- 
sand of  their  best  troops  had  been 
lost  to  their  armies,  was  allowed  to 
pass  away  ;  and  the  war  was  permit- 
ted to  dwindle  into  one  of  posts  and 
sieges,  when,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  it 
might  have  been  concluded  in  the  next 
campaign.f 
It  was  not  thus  with  the  French. 


*    Continued  from  No.  I.,  in  July  1845,  Vol.  Iviii.  p.  1. 

f  "  C'est  le  retard  de  toutes  les  troupes  Allemandes  qui  derange  nos  affaires. 
Je  ae  saurais  vous  expliquer  la  situation  ou  nous  sommes  qu'en  vous  envoyant  les 
deux  lettres  ci  jointes, — 1'une  que  je  viens  de  recevoir  du  Prince  de  Bade,  et 
1'antre  la  reponse  que  je  lui  fais.  En  verite  notre  etat  est  plus  a  plaindre  que  vous 
necroyez;  mais  je  vous  prie  que  cela  n'aille  pas  outre.  Nous  per  dons  la  plus  belle 
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The  same  cause  which  had  loosened 
the  efforts  of  the  confederates,  had  in- 
spired unwonted  vigourinto  their  coun- 
cils. The  Rhine  was  crossed  by  the 
Allies  ;  the  French  armies  had  been 
hurled  with  disgrace  out  of  Germany  ; 
the  territory  of  the  Grand  Mouarque 
was  threatened  both  from  the  side  of 
Alsace  and  Flanders ;  and  a  formidable 
insurrection  in  the  Cevennes  both 
distracted  the  force  and  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  But  against 
all  these  evils  Louis  made  head. 
Never  had  the  superior  vigour  and 
perseverance  of  a  monarchy  over  that 
of  a  confederacy  been  more  clearly 
evinced.  Marshal  Villars  had  been 
employed  in  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year  to  appease  the  insurrection  in 
the  Cevennes,  and  his  measures  were 
at  once  so  vigorous  and  conciliatory, 
that  before  the  end  of  the  following 
winter  the  disturbances  were  entirely 
appeased.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  forces  employed  in  that  quarter 
became  disposable  ;  and  by  this 
means,  and  the  immense  efforts  made 
by  the  government  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  armies  on  the  frontier 
were  so  considerably  augmented,  that 
Villeroi  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
took  the  field  in  the  Low  Countries  at 
the  head  of  seventy-five  thousand 
men,  Avhile  Marshal  Marsin  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  covered  Alsace  with 
thirty  thousand.  Those  armies  were 
much  larger  than  any  which  the  Allies 
could  bring  against  them  ;  for  al- 
though it  had  been  calculated  that 
Maryborough  was  to  be  at  the  head  of 
ninety  thousand  men  on  the  Moselle 
on  the  1st  May,  yet  such  had  been 
the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  States- 
general  and  the  German  princes,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  June  there  were 


scarcely  thirty  thousand  men  collect- 
ed round  his  standards  ;  and  in  Flan- 
ders and  on  the  Upper  Rhine  the 
enemy's  relative  superiority  was  still 
greater. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1705, 
based  on  the  supposition  that  these 
great  forces  were  to  be  at  his  disposal, 
concerted  between  him  and  Prince 
Eugene,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
bold  and  decisive.  It  was  fixed  that, 
early  in  spring,  ninety  thousand  men 
should  be  assembled  in  the  country 
between  the  Moselle  and  the  Saar, 
and,  after  establishing  their  magazines 
and  base  of  operations  at  Treves  and 
Traerbach,  they  should  penetrate,  in 
two  columns,  into  Lorraine  ;  that  the 
column  under  Maryborough  in  person 
should  advance  along  the  course  of 
Moselle,  and  the  other,  under  the 
Margrave  of  Baden,  by  the  valley 
of  the  Saar,  and  that  Saar-Louis 
should  be  invested  before  the  French 
army  had  time  to  take  the  field.  In 
this  way  the  whole  fortresses  of  Flan- 
ders would  be  avoided,  and  the  war, 
carried  into  the  enemy's  territory, 
would  assail  France  on  the  side  where 
her  iron  barrier  was  most  easily 
pierced  through.  But  the  slowness 
of  the  Dutch,  and  backwardness  of 
the  Germans,  rendered  this  well- con- 
ceived plan  abortive,  and  doomed  the 
English  general,  for  the  whole  of  a 
campaign  which  promised  such  im- 
portant advantages,  to  little  else  but 
difficulty,  delay,  and  vexation.  Marl- 
borough's  enthusiasm,  great  as  it 
was,  nearly  sank  under  the  re- 
peated disappointments  which  he 
experienced  at  this  juncture ;  and, 
guarded  as  he  was,  it  exhaled  in 
several  bitter  complaints  in  his  confi- 
fidential  correspondence."'  But,  like 


occasion  du  monde — manque  des  troupes  qui  devaient  etre  id  il  y  a  deja  longtemps. 
Pour  le  reste  de  1'artillerie  Hollandaise,  et  les  provisions  qui  peuvent  arriver  de 
Mayence,  vous  les  arreterez,  s'il  vous  plait,  pour  quelques  jours,  jusqu'a  ce  que  je 
vous  en  ecrive." — Marlborough  d  M.  Pesters  ;  Treves,  31  Mai  1705.  Despatches, 
II.  60-1. 

*  Even  so  late  as  the  8th  June,  Marlborough  wrote. — "  J'ai  d'abord  pris  poste 
dans  ce  camp,  ou  je  me  trouve  a  portee  d'entreprendre  la  siege  de  Saar-Louis,  si 
les  troupes  qui  devaient  avoir  ete  ici  il  y  a  quelques  jours  m'avaient  joint.  Cepeu- 
dant  je  n'ai  pas-jusqu'ici  un  seul  homme  qui  ne  soit  a  la  solde  d'Angleterre  ou 
de  la  Hollande.  Les  troupes  de  Bade  ne  peuvent  arriver  avant  le  21  au  plutot ; 
quelques-uns  des  Prussiens  sont  encore  plus  en  arriere  ;  et  pour  les  trois  mille 
chevaux  que  les  princes  voisins  devaient  nous  fournir  pour  mener  1'artillerie  et  les 
munitions,  et  sans  quoi  il  nous  sera  impossible  d'agir,  je  n'en  ai  aucune  nouvellc, 
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a  true  patriot  and  man  of  perseve- 
"ram  e,  he  did  not  give  way  to  despair 
when  he  found  nearly  all  that  had 
been  promised  him  a  wanting;  but 
perceiving  the  greater  designs  im- 
practicable, from  the  want  of  all  the 
means  by  which  they  could  be  carried 
into  execution,  prepared  to  make  the 
most  of  the  diminutive  force  which 
alone  was  at  his  disposal. 

At  length,  some  of  the  German  re- 
inforcements having  arrived,  Marl- 
borough,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
though  still  greatly  inferior  to  the  ene- 
my, commenced  operations.  Such  was 
the  terror  inspired  by  his  name,  and 
the  tried  valour  of  the  English  troops, 
thai  Villars  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  soon  retreated.  Without 
firicg  a  shot,  he  evacuated  a  strong 
wocdy  country  which  he  occupied, 
and  retired  to  a  strong  defensive  po- 
sition, extending  from  Haute  Sirk  on 
the  right,  to  the  Nivelles  on  the  left, 
and  communicating  in  the  rear  with 
Luxembourg,  Thionville,  and  Saar- 
Louis.  This  position  was  so  strong, 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
force  it  without  heavy  cannon  ;  and 
Marlborongh's  had  not  yet  arrived, 
from  the  failure  of  the  German  prin- 
ces to  furnish  the  draught- horses  they 
had  promised.  For  nine  weary  days 
he  remained  in  front  of  the  French 
position,  counting  the  hours  till  the 
guns  and  reinforcements  came  up ;  but 
such  was  the  tardiness  of  the  German 
powers,  and  the  universal  inefficiency 
of  tiie  inferior  princes  and  potentates, 
tha"  they  never  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  English  general  was  still 
anxiously  awaiting  the  promised  sup- 
plies, when  intelligence  arrived  from 
the  right  of  so  alarming  a  character  as 
at  c  nee  changed  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions, and  fixed  him  for  the  remainder 
of  tiie  campaign  in  the  plains  of  Flan- 
deiv. 

It  was  the  rapid  progress  which 
Ma  -shal  Villeroi  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  seventy- five 
thousand  men,  were  making  in  the 


heart  of  Flanders,  which  rendered 
this  change  necessary.  General  Over- 
kirk  was  there  entrusted  with  the 
army  intended  to  cover  Holland  ;  but 
it  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  enemy 
in  point  of  numerical  amount,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  quality  and  com- 
position of  the  troops  of  which  it  was 
composed.  Aware  of  his  superiority, 
and  of  the  timid  character  of  the 
government  which  was  principally  in- 
terested in  that  army,  Villeroi  pushed 
his  advantages  to  the  utmost.  He 
advanced  boldly  upon  the  Meuse,  car- 
ried by  assault  the  fortress  of  Huys, 
and,  marching  upon  Liege,  occupied 
the  town  without  much  resistance, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  citadel.  Over- 
kirk,  in  his  lines  before  Maestricht, 
was  unable  even  to  keep  the  field. 
The  utmost  alarm  seized  upon  the 
United  Provinces.  They  already  in 
imagination  saw  Louis  XIV.  a  second 
time  at  the  gates  of  Amsterdam. 
Courier  after  courier  was  dispatched 
to  Marl  borough,  soliciting  relief  in  the 
most  urgent  terms ;  and  it  was  hinted, 
that  if  effectual  protection  were  not 
immediately  given,  Holland  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  negotiating  for 
a  separate  peace.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost :  the  Dutch  were 
now  as  hard  pressed  as  the  Austrians 
had  been  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
in  greater  alarm  than  the  Emperor 
was  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 
A  cross  march  like  that  into  Bavaria 
could  alone  reinstate  affairs.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  Marl- 
borough  took  his  determination. 

On  the  17th  June,  without  commu- 
nicating his  designs  to  any  one,  or 
even  without  saying  a  word  of  the 
alarming  intelligence  he  had  received, 
he  ordered  the  whole  army  to  be 
under  arms  at  midnight,  and  setting 
out  shortly  after,  he  marched,  without 
intermission,  eighteen  miles  to  the 
rear.  Having  thus  gained  a  march 
upon  the  enemy,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  being  pursued  or  harassed  in 
his  retreat,  he  left  General  D'Aubach 


nonobstant  toutes  mes  instances.  J'ai  grand  peur  meme  qu'il  n'y  ait,  a  1'heure 
mei  le  que  je  vous  ecris  celle-ci,  dos  regulations  en  chemin  de  la  Haye  qui  detrui- 
roni,  entierement  tous  nos  projets  de  ce  cote.  Cette  situation  me  donne  tant 
d'in  quietude  que  je  ne  saurais  me  dispenser  de  vous  prier  d'en  vouloir  part  ii  sa 
Maieste  Imperiale." — Marlborough  an  Comte  de  Wroleslau  ;  El/t,  8  Jvin  1705. 
Despatches,  II.  85. 
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with  eleven   battalions    and  twelve 
squadrons  to  cover  the  important  ma- 
gazines at  Treves  and  Saarbruck ;  and 
himself,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
army,  about  thirty  thousand  strong, 
marched  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
Maestricht.      He  was    in    hopes  of 
being  able,  like  the  Consul  Nero,  in 
the    memorable    cross   march    from 
Apulia  to  the  Metaurus  in  Roman 
story,  to  attack  the  enemy  with  his 
own  army  united  to  that  of  Overkirk, 
before  he  was  aware  of  his  approach  ; 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.    Vil- 
leroi  got  notice  of  his  movement,  and 
instantly  raising  the  siege  of  the  cita- 
del of  Liege,  withdrew,  though  still 
superior  in  number  to  the  united  forces 
of  the  enemy,  within  the  shelter  of  the 
lines  he  had  prepared  and  fortified 
with  great  care  on  the  Meuse.   Marl- 
borough  instantly  attacked  and  car- 
ried Huys  on  the  llth  July.    But  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  having  thus 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in 
Flanders,  and  wrested  from  him  the 
only  conquest  of  the  campaign,  soon 
received  a  bitter  alloy.     Like  Napo- 
leon in  his  later  years,  the  successes 
he  gained  in  person  were  almost  al- 
ways overbalanced  by  the  disasters 
sustained  through    the    blunders  or 
treachery  of  his  lieutenants.     Hardly 
had  Huy§  opened  its  gates,  when  ad- 
vices were  received  that  D'Aubach, 
instead  of  obeying  his  orders,  and  de- 
fending the  magazines  at  Treves  and 
Saarbruck  to  the  last  extremity,  had 
fled  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  weak 
French  detachment,  and  burned  the 
whole  stores  which  it  had  cost  so 
much  time  and  money  to  collect.  This 
was  a  severe  blow  to  Marlborough, 
for  it  at  once  rendered  impracticable 
the  offensive  movement  into  Lorraine, 
on  which  his  heart  was  so  set,  and 


from  which  he  had  anticipated  such% 
important  results.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  territory,  or  turn,  by  an  irrup- 
tion into  Lorraine,  the  whole  fortresses 
of  the  enemy  in  Flanders.  The  tardi- 
ness of  the  German  powers  in  the  first 
instance,  the  terrors  of  the  Dutch,  and 
misconduct  of  D'Aubach  in  the  last, 
had  caused  that  ably  conceived  design 
entirely  to  miscarry.  Great  was  the 
mortification  of  the  English  general  at 
this  signal  disappointment  of  his  most 
warmly  cherished  hopes  ;  it  even 
went  so  far  that  he  had  thoughts  of 
resigning  his  command.*  But  instead 
of  abandoning  himself  to  despair,  he 
set  about,  like  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
after  times,  the  preparation  of  a  stroke 
which  should  reinstate  his  affairs  by 
the  terror  with  which  it  inspired  the 
enemy,  and  the  demonstration  of  in- 
exhaustible resources  it  afforded  in 
himself. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bavavia  and  Marshal  Villeroi 
was  so  strong  that  it  was  regarded  as 
impregnable,  and  in  truth  it  was  so 
to  a  front  attack.  With  its  right 
resting  on  Marche  aux  Dames  on 
the  Meuse,  it  stretched  through 
Leau  to  the  strong  and  important 
fortress  of  Antwerp.  This  line  was 
long,  and  of  course  liable  to  be  broken 
through  at  points ;  but  such  was  the 
skill  with  which  every  vulnerable 
point  had  been  strengthened  and  for- 
tified by  the  French  engineers,  that  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  say  where  an 
impression  could  be  made.  Wherever 
a  marsh  or  a  stream  intervened,  the 
most  skilful  use  had  been  made  of  it ; 
while  forts  and  redoubts,  plentifully 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  both 
commanded  all  the  approaches  to  the 
lines,  and  formed  so  many  points 


*  "  Par  ces  contretemps  tons  nos  projets  de  ce  cpte-ci  sont  e>anouis,  au  moins 
pour  le  present ;  et  j'espere  que  V.  A.  me  fera  la  justice  de  croire  que  j?ai  fait 
tout  ce  qui  a  dependu  de  moi  pour  les  faire  reussir.  Si  je  pouvais  avoir  1'honneur 
d'entretenir  V.  A.  pour  une  seule  heure,  je  lui  clirai  bien  des  choses,  par  ou  elle 
verrait  combien  je  suis  a  plaindre.  J'avais  94  escadrons  et  72  bataillons,  tous  a 
la  solde  de  1'Angleterre  et  de  la  Hollande ;  de  sorte  que,  si  Ton  m'avait  seconde, 
nous  aurions  une  des  plus  glorieuses  campagnes  qu'on  pouvait  souhaiter.  Apres 
tin  tel  trait  ment,  V.  A.,  je  suis  sur,  ne  m'aurait  pas  blame  si  j'avais  pris  la  resolu- 
tion de  ne  jamais  plus  servir,  comme  je  ne  ferai  pas  aussi,  je  vous  assure,  apres 
cette  campagne,  a  moins  que  de  pouvoir  prendre  des  mesures  avec  1'empereur  sur 
lesquelles  je  pourrais  entierement  me  fier." — Marlborough  a  Eugene,  21  Juin 
1705.  Despatches,  II.  124. 
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d'appui  to  its  defenders  in  case  of  dis- 
asU  r.  Such  a  position,  defended  by 
seventy  thousand  men,  directed  by 
able  generals,  might  well  be  deemed 
impregnable.  But  Marlborough,  with 
an  inferior  force,  resolved  to  attempt 
it.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  had  dif- 
ficulties more  formidable  to  overcome 
than  even  the  resistance  of  the  enemy 
in  iront ;  the  timidity  of  the  autho- 
rities at  the  Hague,  the  nervousness 
and  responsibility  of  the  Dutch  gene- 
rals, were  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
Villeroi's  redoubts.  It  required  all  the 
consummate  address  of  the  English 
general,  aided  by  the  able  co-operation 
of  General  Overkirk,  to  get  liberty 
froci  the  Dutch  authorities  to  engage 
in  any  offensive  undertaking.  At 
lent  th,  however,  after  infinite  difficul- 
ty, i  council  of  war,  at  headquarters, 
agreed  to  support  any  undertaking 
which  might  be  deemed  advisable;  and 
Marlborough  instantly  set  about  put- 
ting his  design  in  execution. 

The  better  to  conceal  the  real  point 
of  attack,  he  gave  out  that  a  march  to 
the  Moselle  was  to  be  immediately 
undertaken  ;  and  to  give  a  colour  to 
the  report,  the  corps  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Huys  was 
not  brought  forward  to  the  front.  At 
the  same  time  Overkirk  was  detached 
to  the  Allied  left  towards  Bourdine, 
arid  Marlborough  followed  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  ostensibly  to  support 
him.  So  completely  was  Villeroi  im- 
posed upon,  that  he  drew  large  rein- 
forcements from  the  centre  to  his 
extreme  right ;  and  soon  forty  thou- 
sand men  were  grouped  round  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Gheet  on  his  ex- 
treme" right.  By  this  means  the  cen- 
tre was  seriously  weakened;  and 
Marlborough  instantly  assembled, 
with  every  imaginable  precaution  to 
avoid  discovery,  all  his  disposable 
forces  to  attack  the  weakened  part  of 
the  lines.  The  corps  hitherto  stationed 
on  the  Meuse  was  silently  brought 
up  to  the  front  ;  Marlborough 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own 
English  and  German  troops,  whom 
he  had  carried  with  him  from  the 
Moselle;  and  at  eight  at  night,  on  the 
17th  July,  the  whole  began  to  march, 
all  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  service 
on  which  they  were  to  be  engaged. 
Eadi  trooper  was  ordered  to  carry  a 
tru^s  of  hay  at  his  saddle-bow,  as  if  a 
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long  march  was  in  contemplation.  At 
the  same  instant  on  which  the  columns 
under  Marlborough's  orders  com- 
menced their  march,  Overkirk  repasscd 
the  Mehaigne  on  the  left,  and,  hid  by 
darkness,  fell  into  the  general  line  of 
the  advance  of  the  Allied  troops. 

No  fascines  or  gabions  had  been 
brought  along  to  pass  the  ditch,  for1 
fear  of  exciting  alarm  in  the  lines. 
The  trusses  of  hay  alone  were  trusted 
to  for  that  purpose,  which  would  be 
equally  effectual,  and  less  likely  to 
awaken  suspicion.  At  four  in  the 
morning,  the  heads  of  the  columns, 
wholly  unperceived,  were  in  front  of 
the  French  works,  and,  covered  by  a 
thick  fog,  traversed  the  morass,  pass- 
ed the  Gheet  despite  its  steep  banks, 
carried  the  castle  of  Wange,  and, rush- 
ing forward  with  a  swift  pace,  crossed 
the  ditch  on  the  trusses  of  hay,  and> 
in  three  weighty  columns,  scaled  the 
rampart,  and  broke  into  the  enemy's 
works.  Hitherto  entire  success  had 
attended  this  admirably  planned  at- 
tack ;  but  the  alarm  was  now  given  ; 
a  fresh  corps  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
under  M.  D'Allegre,  hastily  assembled, 
and  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  the 
Allies,  now  distinctly  visible  in  the 
morning  light,  from  a  commanding 
battery.  Upon  this,  Marlborough  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  Lumley's  Eng- 
lish horse,  and,  charging  vigorously, 
succeeded,  though  not  till  he  had  sus- 
tained one  repulse,  in  breaking  through 
the  line  thus  hastily  formed.  In  this 
charge  the  Duke  narrowly  escaped 
With  his  life,  in  a  personal  conflict 
with  a  Bavarian  officer.  The  Allies 
now  crowded  in,  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  French,  panic- struck,  fled  on 
all  sides,  abandoning  the  whole  centre 
of  their  intrenchments  to  the  bold 
assailants.  Villeroi,  who  had  become 
aware,  from  the  retreat  of  Overkirk 
in  his  front,  that  some  attack  was  in 
contemplation,  but  ignorant  where 
the  tempest  was  to  fall,  remained  all 
night  under  arms.  At  length,  attract- 
ed by  the  heavy  fire,  he  approached 
the  scene  of  action  in  the  centre,  only 
in  time  to  see  that  the  position  was 
broken  through,  and  the  lines  no  long- 
er tenable.  He  drew  off  his  whole 
troops  accordingly,  and  took  up  a  new- 
position,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
former,  stretching  from  Elixheim  to- 
wards Tirleniont.  It  was  part  of  the 
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design  of  the  Duke  to  have  intercept- 
ed the  line  of  retreat  of  the  French, 
and  prevented  them  from  reaching 
the  Dyle,  to  which  they  were  tend- 
ing ;  but  such  wras  the  obstinacy  and 
slowness  of  the  Dutch  generals,  that 
nothing  could  persuade  them  to  make 
any  further  exertion,  and,  in  defiance 
of  the  orders  and  remonstrances  alike 
of  Marlborough  aiid  OverkirkT  they 
pitched  their  tents,  and  refused  to  take 
any  part  in  the  pursuit.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  Villeroi  collected  his 
scattered  forces,  crossed  the  Dyle  in 
haste,  and  took  up  new  ground,  about 
eighteen  miles  in  the  rear,  with  his 
left  sheltered  by  the  cannon  of  Lou- 
vain.  But,  though  the  disobedience 
and  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  thus  in- 
tercepted Marlborough  in  the  career 
of  victory,  and  rendered  his  success 
much  less  complete  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been,  yet  had  a  mighty 
blow  been  struck,  reflecting  the  high- 
est credit  on  the  skill  and  resolution 
of  the  English  general.  The  famous 
lines,  on  which  the  French  had  been 
labouring  for  months,  had  been  bro- 
ken through  and  carried,  during  a  noc- 
turnal conflict  of  a  few  hours  ;  they 
had  lost  all  their  redoubts  and  ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  which  they 
were  armed ;  M.  D'Allegre,  with 
twelve  hundred  prisoners,  had  been 
taken ;  and  the  army  which  lately 
besieged  Liege  and  threatened  Maes- 
tricht,  was  now  driven  back,  defeated 
and  discouraged,  to  seek  refuge  under 
the  cannon  of  Louvain. 

Overkirk,  who  had  so  ably  co-oper- 
ated with  Marlborough  in  this  glori- 
ous victory,  had  the  magnanimity  as 
well  as  candour,  in  his  despatch  to 
the  States-general,  to  ascribe  the  suc- 
cess which  had  been  gained  entirely 
to  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Eng- 
lish general.*  But  the  Dutch  gene- 
rals, who  had  interrupted  his  career 
of  success,  had  the  malignity  to  charge 
the  consequences  of  their  misconduct 
on  his  head,  and  even  carried  their 
effrontery  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of 
supineness  in  not  following  up  his 
success,  and  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
retreat  to  the  Dyle,  when  it  was  them- 


selves who  had  refused  to  obey  his 
orders  to  do  so.  Rains  of  extraordi- 
nary severity  fell  from  the  19th  to  the 
23d  July,  which  rendered  all  offensive 
operations  impracticable,  and  gave 
Villeroi  time,  of  which  he  ably  avail- 
ed himself,  to  strengthen  his  position 
behind  the  Dyle  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  render  it  no  longer  assailable  with 
any  prospect  of  success.  The  preci- 
ous moment,  when  the  enemy  might 
have  been  driven  from  it  in  the  first 
tumult  of  success,  had  been  lost. 

The  subsequent  success  in  the  Fle- 
mish campaign  by  no  means  corres- 
ponded to  its  brilliant  commencement. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  ruined 
every  thing.  This  gave  rise  to  recri- 
minations and  jealousies,  which  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  even  for  the 
great  abilities  and  consummate  ad- 
dress of  Marlborough  to  effect  any 
thing  of  importance  with  the  hetero- 
geneous array,  with  the  nominal 
command  of  which  he  was  invested. 
The  English  general  dispatched  his 
adjutant-general,  Baron  Hompesch, 
to  represent  to  the  States-general  the 
impossibility  of  going  on  longer  with 
such  a  divided  responsibility;  but, 
though  they  listened  to  his  represen- 
tations, nothing  could  induce  them  to 
put  their  troops  under  the  direct 
orders  of  the  commander -in-chief. 
They  still  had  "  field  deputies,"  as 
they  were  called,  who  were  invested 
with  the  entire  direction  of  the  Dutch 
troops ;  and  as  they  were  civilians, 
wholly  unacquainted  with  military 
affairs,  they  had  recourse  on  every 
occasion  to  the  very  fractious  generals 
who  already  had  done  so  much  mis- 
chief to  the  common  cause.  In  vain 
Marlborough  repeatedly  endeavoured, 
as  he  himself  said,  u  to  cheat  them 
into  victory,"  by  getting  their  con- 
sent to  measures,  of  which  they  did 
not  see  the  bearing,  calculated  to 
achieve  that  object  ;  their  timid, 
jealous  spirit  interposed  on  every  oc- 
casion to  mar  important  operations, 
and  the  corps  they  commanded  was 
too  considerable  to  admit  of  their 
being  undertaken  without  their  co- 
operation. After  nine  days'  watching 


*  "  It  is  a  justice  I  owe  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  state,  that  the  whole 
honour  of  the  enterprise,  executed  with  so  much  skill  and  courage,  is  entirely 
due  to  him." — Overkirk  to  States -general,  I9th  July  1705.  Coxe,  II.  161. 
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the  enemy  across  the  Dyle,  Marl- 
borough  proposed  to  cross  the  river 
near  Louvain,  and  attack  the  enemy  ; 
th3  Dutch  deputies  interposed  their 
negative,  to  Marlborough's  infinite 
mortification,  as,  in  his  own  words, 
"it  spoiled  the  whole  campaign."  * 

Worn  out  with  these  long  delays, 
Marlborough  at  length  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  pass  the  river,  trusting  that 
th3  Dutch,  when  they  saw  the  conflict 
once  seriously  engaged,  would  not  de- 
sert him.  But  in  this  he  was  mis- 
taken. The  Dutch  not  only  failed  to 
execute  the  part  assigned  them  in  the 
combined  enterprise,  but  sent  infor- 
mation of  his  designs  to  the  enemy. 
The  consequence  was,  Villeroi  was  on 
his  guard.  All  the  Duke's  demon- 
st  :ations  could  not  draw  his  attention 
fr<  >m  his  left,  where  the  real  attack  was 
intended  ;  but  nevertheless  the  Duke 
pushed  on  the  English  and  Germans 
under  his  orders,  who  forced  the  pas- 
sage in  the  most  gallant  style.  But 
when  the  Duke  ordered  the  Dutch 
generals  to  support  the  attack  of  the 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  had  crossed 
tie  river,  and  established  himself  in 
force  on  the  opposite  bank,  they  re- 
ft sed  to  move  their  men.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  this  attack,  as  well 
planned  and  likely  to  succeed  as  the 
ft  mous  forcing  of  the  lines  a  fortnight 
before,  proved  abortive ;  and  Marl- 
borough,  burning  with  indignation, 
v  as  obliged  to  recall  his  troops  when 
oa  the  high-road  to  victory,  and  when 
the  river  had  been  crossed,  before 
they  had  sustained  a  loss  of  a  hundred 
men.  So  general  was  the  indignation 
at  this  shameful  return  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch  generals  to  Marlborough 
f<  >r  all  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
their  country,  that  it  drew  forth  the 
strongest  expressions  from  one  of  his 


ablest,  but  most  determined  oppo- 
nents, Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  wrote 
to  him  at  this  juncture  : — "  It  was 
very  melancholy  to  find  the  malice  of 
Slangenbcrg,  the  fears  of  Dopf,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  deputies,  to  mention 
no  more,  prevail  so  to  disappoint  your 
Grace,  to  their  prejudice  as  well  as 
ours.  We  hope  the  Dutch  have  agreed 
to  what  your  Grace  desires  of  them, 
without  which  the  war  becomes  a  jest 
to  our  enemies,  and  can  end  in  nothing 
but  an  ill  peace,  which  is  certain  ruin 
to  us."  f 

Still  the  English  general  was  not 
discouraged.  His  public  spirit  and 
patriotism  prevailed  over  his  just  pri- 
vate resentment.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  prevail  on  the  Dutch  deputies, 
who,  in  every  sense,  were  so  many 
viceroys  over  him,  to  agree  to  any 
attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Dyle,  he  resolved  to  turn  it.  For  this 
purpose  the  army  was  put  in  motion 
on  the  14th  August ;  and,  defiling  to 
his  left,  he  directed  it  in  three  columns 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Dyle.  The 
march  was  rapid,  as  the  Duke  had  in- 
formation that  strong  reinforcements, 
detached  from  the  army  at  Alsace, 
would  join  Villeroi  on  the  18th.  They 
soon  came  to  ground  subsequently 
immortalized  in  English  story.  On 
the  16th  they  reached  Genappe, 
where,  on  17th  June  1815,  the  Life- 
guards under  Lord  Anglesea  defeated 
the  French  lancers ;  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, the  enemy  retired  into  the 
forest  of  Soignies,  still  covering  Brus- 
sels, and  the  Allied  headquarters  were 
moved  to  Braine  la  Leude.  On  the 
17th  August,  a  skirmish  took  place  on 
the  plain  in  front  of  WATERLOO  ;  and 
the  alarm  being  given,  the  Duke  has- 
tened to  the  spot,  and  rode  over  the 
field  where  Wellington  and  Napoleon 


*  "  On  Wednesday,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  we  should  pass  the  Dyle,  but 
that  afternoon  there  fell  so  much  rain  as  rendered  it  impracticable  ;  but  the  fair 
v  eather  this  morning  made  me  determine  to  attempt  it.  Upon  this  the  deputies 
held  a  council  with  all  the  generals  of  Overkirk's  army,  who  have  unanimously  re- 
tracted their  opinions,  and  declared  the  passage  of  the  river  too  dangerous,  which 
resolution,  in  my  opinion,  will  ruin  the  whole  campaign.  They  have,  at  the  same 
t  me,  proposed  to  me  to  attack  the  French  on  their  left ;  but  I  know  they  will  let 
tiat  fall  also,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  ground.  It  is  very  mortifying  to  meet  more 
obstruction  from  friends  than  from  enemies  ;  but  that  is  now  the  ease  with  me  ; 
yet  I  dare  not  show  my  resentment  for  fear  of  alarming  the  Dutch." — Marlbo- 
r  mgh  to  Godolphin,  29th  July  1705.  Coxe,  II.  158. 

f  Bolingbroke  to  Marlborough,  August  18,  1705.     Coxe,  II.  160. 
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contended  a  hundred  and  ten  years 
afterwards.  The  French  upon  this 
retired  into  the  forest  of  Soignies,  and 
rested  at  Waterloo  for  the  night. 

The  slightest  glance  at  the  map 
must  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  by 
this  cross  march  to  Genappe  and  Wa- 
terloo, Marlborough  had  gained  an 
immense  advantage  over  the  enemy. 
He  had  interposed  between  them  and 
France.  He  had  relinquished  for  the 
time,  it  is  true,  his  own  base  of  opera- 
tions, and  was  out  of  communication 
with  his  magazines  ;  but  he  had  pro* 
vided  for  this  by  taking  six  days'  pro- 
visions for  the  army  with  him ;  and 
he  could  now  force  the  French  to  fight 
or  abandon  Brussels,  and  retire  to- 
wards Antwerp — the  Allies  being  be- 
tween them  and  France.  Still  clinging 
to  their  fortified  lines  on  the  Dyle,  and 
desirous  of  covering  Brussels,  they  had 
only  occupied  the  wood  of  Soignies 
with  their  right  wing ;  while  the  Allies 
occupied  all  the  open  country  from 
Genappe  to  Frischermont  and  Braine 
la  Leude,  with  their  advanced  posts 
up  to  La  Haye  Sainte  and  Mount  St 
John.  The  Allies  now  occupied  the 
ground,  afterwards  covered  by  Napo- 
leon's army  :  the  forest  of  Soignies 
and  approaches  to  Brussels  were 
guarded  by  the  French.  Incalculable 
were  the  results  of  a  victory  gained 
in  such  a  position :  it  was  by  success 
gained  over  an  army  of  half  the  size, 
that  Napoleon  established  his  power 
in  so  surprising  a  manner  at  Marengo. 
Impressed  with  such  ideas,  Marlbo- 
rough, on  the  18th  August,  anxiously 
reconnoitred  the  ground  ;  and  finding 
the  front  practicable  for  the  passage 
of  troops,  moved  up  his  men  in  three 
columns  to  the  attack.  The  artillery 
was  sent  to  Wavre;  the  Allied  columns 
traversed  at  right  angles  the  line  of 
march  by  which  Blucher  advanced  to 
the  support  of  Wellington  on  the  18th 
June  1815. 

Had  Marlborough's  orders  been 
executed,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
gained  a  victory,  which,  from  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  armies,  could 
not  have  been  but  decisive ;  and  pos- 
sibly the  18th  August  1705,  might 
have  become  as  celebrated  in  history 
as  the  18th  June  1815.  Overkirk,  to 
whom  he  showed  the  ground  at  Over- 
Ische  which  he  had  destined  for  an  at- 
tack, perfectly  concurred  in  the  ex- 


pedience of  it,  and  orders  were  given 
to  bring  the  artillery  forward  to  com- 
mence a  cannonade.     By  the  malice 
or  negligence  of  Slangenberg,  who  had 
again  violated  his  express  instructions, 
and  permitted  the  baggage  to  inter- 
mingle with  the  artillery-train,  the 
guns    had    not    arrived,    and    some 
hours  were  lost  before  they  could  be 
pushed  up.     At  length,  at  noon,  the 
guns  were  brought  forward,  and  the 
troops  being  in  line,  Marlborough  rode 
along  the  front  to  give  his  last  orders. 
The  English  and  Germans  were  in  the 
highest  spirits,    anticipating    certain 
victory  from  the  relative  position  of 
the  armies ;  the  French  fighting  with 
their  faces  to  Paris,  the  Allies  with 
theirs  to-  Brussels.     But  again  the 
Dutch  deputies  and  generals  interpos- 
ed, alleging  that  the  enemy  was  too 
strongly  posted  to  be  attacked  with 
any  prospect  of  success.     "  Gentle- 
men," said  MarlboroHgh  to  the  circle 
of  generals  which  surrounded  him, 
"  I  have  reconnoitred  the  ground,  and 
made  dispositions  for  an  attack.     I 
am  convinced  that  conscientiously,  and 
as  men  of  honour,  we  cannot  now  re- 
tire without  an-  action.     Should  we 
neglect  this  opportunity,  we  must  be 
responsible  before  God  and  man.  You 
see  the  confusion  which  pervades  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  their  embar- 
rassment at  our  manoauvres.     I  leave 
you  to  judge  whether  we  should  attack 
to-day,  or  wait  till  to-morrow.    It  is 
indeed  late ;  but  you  must  consider, 
that  by  throwing  up  intrenchments 
during  the  night,  the  enemy  will  ren- 
der their  position  far  more  difficult  to 
force."     "  Murder  and  massacre,"  re- 
plied    Slangenberg.      Marlborougb, 
upon  this,  offered  him  two  English  for 
every  Dutch  battalion ;  but  this  too 
the  Dutchman  refused,  on  the  plea 
that  he  did  not  understand  English. 
Upon  this  the  Duke  offered  to  give 
him  German  regiments;  but  this  too 
was  declined,  upon  the  pretence  that 
the  attack  would  be  too  hazardous. 
Marlborough,  upon  this,  turned  to  the 
deputies  and  said — "  I  disdain  to  send 
troops  to  dangers  which  I  will  not 
myself  encounter.     I  will  lead  them 
where  the  peril  is  most  imminent.    I 
adjure  you,  gentlemen!  for  the  love 
of  God  and  your  country,  do  not  let 
us  neglect  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity."   But  it  was  all  in  vain;  and 
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instead  of  acting,  the  Dutch  deputies 
and  generals  spent  three  hours  in  de- 
bating, until  night  came  on  and  it  was 
too  late  to  attempt  any  thing.  Such 
was  Marlborough's  chagrin  at  this 
disappointment,  that  he  said,  on  re- 
tiring from  the  field,  "I  am  at  this 
moment  ten  years  older  than  I  was 
foui  days  ago." 

Next  day,  as  Marlborough  had  fore- 
seei .,  the  enemy  had  strengthened 
their  position  with  field-works;  so  that 
it  T  as  utterly  hopeless  to  get  the 
Dutch  to  agree  to  an  attack  which 
then  would  indeed  have  been  hazard- 
ous, though  it  was  not  so  the  evening 
before.  The  case  was  now  irremedi- 
able. The  six  days'  bread  he  had 
taken  with  him  was  on  the  point  of 
being  exhausted,  and  a  protracted 
campaign  without  communication 
with  his  magazines  was  impracticable. 
With  a  heavy  heart,  therefore,  Marl- 
bore  ugh  remeasured  his  steps  to  the 
ground  he  had  left  in  front  of  the 
Dylo,  and  gave  orders  for  destroying 
the  lines  of  Leau,  which  he  had  car- 
ried with  so  much  ability.  His 
vexation  was  increased  afterwards, 
by  finding  that  the  consternation  of 
the  French  had  been  such  on  the  18th 
August,  when  he  was  so  urgent  to 
attack  them,  that  they  intended  only 
to  hive  made  a  show  of  resistance,  in 
order  to  gain  time  for  their  baggage 
and  heavy  guns  to  retire  to  Brussels. 
To  till  appearance  Marlborough,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  shamefully  thwart- 
ed, *.vould  have  illustrated  the  forest 
of  Soignies  by  a  victory  as  decisive  as 
that  of  Blenheim,  and  realized  the 
triumphant  entrance  to  Brussels  which 
Napoleon  anticipated  from  his  attack 
on  Wellington  on  the  same  ground  a 
hundred  years  afterwards. 

Nothing  further,  of  any  moment, 
was  done  in  this  campaign,  except  the 
capture  of  Leau  arid  levelling  of  the 
enemy's  lines  on  the  Gheet.  Marl- 
borough  wrote  a  formal  letter  to  the 
States,  in  which  he  regretted  the  op- 


portunity which  had  been  lost,  which 
M.  Overkirk  had  coincided  with  him 
in  thinking  promised  a  great  and 
glorious  victory ;  and  he  added,  "  my 
heart  is  so  full  that  I  cannot  forbear 
representing  to  your  High  Mightinesses 
on  this  occasion,  that  I  find  my  au- 
thority here  to  be  much  less  than 
when  I  had  the  honour  to  command 
your  troops  in  Germany."*  The 
Dutch  generals  sent  in  their  counter- 
memorial  to  their  government,  which 
contains  a  curious  picture  of  their  idea 
of  the  subordination  and  direction  of 
an  army,  and  furnishes  a  key  to  the 
jealousy  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
the  common  cause.  They  complain- 
ed that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
"  without  holding  a  council  of  war, 
made  two  or  three  marches  for  the 
execution  of  some  design  formed  by  his 
Grace ;  and  we  cannot  conceal  from 
your  High  Mightinesses  that  all  the 
generals  of  our  army  think  it  very 
strange  that  they  should  not  have  the 
least  notice  of  the  said  marches"  f  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  Marl- 
borough,  like  every  other  good  gene- 
ral, kept  his  designs  to  himself,  from 
the  impossibility  of  otherwise  keep- 
ing them  from  the  enemy ;  and  that 
he  had  the  additional  motive,  in  the 
case  of  the  Dutch  deputies  and  gene- 
rals, of  being  desirous  "  to  cheat  them 
into  victory." 

Chagrined  by  disappointment,  and 
fully  convinced,  as  Wellington  was 
after  his  campaign  with  Cuesta  and 
the  Spaniards  at  Talavera,  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  attempt  any  thing 
further  with  such  impediments,  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies,  thrown  in  his 
way,  Marlborough  retired,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  to  Tirlemont, 
the  mineral  waters  of  which  had  been 
recommended  to  him ;  and,  in  the 
end  of  October,  the  troops  on  both 
sides  went  into  winter  quarters.  Hia 
vexation  with  the  Dutch  at  this  period 
strongly  appeared  in  his  private  let- 
ters to  his  intimate  friends  ;J  but, 


*   Marlborough  to  the  States,  Wavre,  19th  August  1705.     Desp.  II.  224. 

f  Dutch  Generals'  Mem.     Coxe,  II.  174. 

J  '  Several  prisoners  whom  we  have  taken,  as  well  as  the  deserters,  assure  us, 
that  they  should  have  made  no  other  defence  but  such  as  might  have  given  them 
time  to  draw  off  their  army  to  Brussels,  where  their  baggage  was  already  gone. 
By  tiiis  you  may  imagine  how  I  am  vexed,  seeing  very  plainly  I  am  joined  with 
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though  he  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most during  the  suspension  of  opera- 
tions in  the  field,  both  by  memorials 
to  his  own  government,  and  represen- 
tations to  the  Dutch  rulers,  to  get 
the  direction  of  the  army  put  upon  a 
better  footing,  yet  he  had  magnanim- 
ity and  patriotism  enough  to  sacrifice 
his  private  feelings  to  the  public  good. 
Instead  of  striving,  therefore,  to  in- 
flame the  resentment  of  the  English 
cabinet  at  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
generals,  he  strove  only  to  moderate 
it ;  and  prevailed  on  them  to  suspend 
the  sending  of  a  formal  remonstrance, 
which  they  had  prepared,  to  the 
States -general,  till  the  effect  of  his 
own  private  representation  in  that 
quarter  was  first  ascertained.  The 
result  proved  that  he  had  judged 
wisely ;  his  disinterested  conduct  met 
with  the  deserved  reward.  The  pa- 
triotic party,  both  in  England  and  at 
the  Hague,  was  strongly  roused  in  his 
favour ;  the  factious  accusations  of 
the  English  Tories,  like  those  of  the 
Whigs  a  century  after  against  Wel- 
lington, were  silenced ;  the  States- 
general  were  compelled  by  the  public 
indignation  to  withdraw  from  their 
commands  the  generals  who  had 
thwarted  his  measures  ;  and,  without 
risking  the  union  of  the  two  powers, 
the  factious,  selfish  men  who  had 
endangered  the  object  of  their  alli- 
ance, were  for  ever  deprived  of  the 
means  of  doing  mischief. 

But  while  the  danger  was  thus  abated 
in  one  quarter,  it  only  became  more 
serious  in  another.  The  Dutch  had 
been  protected,  and  hindered  from 
breaking  off  from  the  alliance,  only 
by  endangering  the  fidelity  of  the 
Austrians ;  and  it  had  now  become 
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indispensable,  at  all  hazards,  to  do 
something  to  appease  their  jealousies. 
The  Imperial  cabinet,  in  addition  to 
the  war  in  Italy,  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  was 
now  involved  in  serious  hostilities  in 
Hungary ;  and  felt  the  difficulty,  or 
rather  impossibility,  of  maintaining 
the  contest  at  once  in  so  many  differ- 
ent quarters.  The  cross  march  of 
Marlborough  from  the  Moselle  to 
Flanders,  however  loudly  called  for 
by  the  danger  and  necessities  of  the 
States,  had  been  viewed  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye  by  the  Emperor,  as  tending 
to  lead  the  war  away  from  the  side 
of  Lorraine,  with  which  the  German 
interests  were  wound  up ;  and  the 
instances  were  loud  and  frequent,  that, 
now  that  the  interests  of  the  Dutch 
were  sufficiently  provided  for,  he 
should  return  with  the  English  con- 
tingent to  that,  the  proper  theatre  of 
offensive  operations.  But  Marlbo- 
rough's  experience  had  taught  him, 
that  as  little  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
Margrave  of  Baden,  and  the  lesser 
German  powers,  as  on  that  of  the 
Dutch ;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  alto- 
gether in  vain  to  attempt  another 
campaign  either  in  Germany  or  Flan- 
ders, unless  some  more  effectual  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  appease  the 
jealousies,  and  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  this  discordant  alliance,  than 
had  hitherto  been  done.  With  this 
view,  after  having  arranged  matters 
to  his  satisfaction  at  the  Hague,  when 
Slangenberg  was  removed  from  the 
command,  he  repaired  to  Vienna  in 
November,  and  thence  soon  after  to 
Berlin. 
Marlborough's  extraordinary  ad- 


people  who  will  never  do  any  thing." — Marlborough  to   Godolphin,  August  24 
1705. 

"  M.  Overkirk  et  moi  avons  d'abord  ete  reconnaitre  les  postes  que  nous  vou- 
lions  attaquer,  et  1'armee  etant  rangee  en  bataille  sur  le  midi,  nous  avions  tout 
d'esperer,  avec  la  benediction  du  ciel,  vu  notre  superiorite,  et  la  bonte  des  troupes, 
une  heureuse  journee  ;  mais  MM.  les  deputes  de  1'etat  ayant  voulu  consulter 
leurs  generaux,  et  les  trouvant  de  differentes  sentiments  d'avec  M.  Overkirk  et 
moi,  ils  n'ont  pas  voulu  passer  outre.  De  sorte  que  tout  notre  dessein,  apres 
1'avoir  mene  j usque  la,  a  echoue,  et  nous  avons  rebrousse  chemin  pour  aller  com- 
mnncer  la  demolition  des  Lignes,  et  prendre  Leau.  Vous  pouvez  bien  croire,  Mon- 
sieur, que  je  suis  au  desespoir  d'etre  oblige  d'essuyer  encore  ee  contretemps  ;  mais 
je  vois  bien  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  plus  songer  a  agir  offensivement  avec  ces  messieurs, 
puisqu'  ils  ne  veulent  rien  risquer  quand  meme  ils  ont  tout  1'advantage  de  leur 
cote."  —  Marlborough  au  Comte  de  Wartenberg,  Wavre,  20  Aout  1705.  De- 
spatches, II.  226. 
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dress  and  powers  of  persuasion  did 
not  desert  him  on  this  critical  occa- 
sioi.     Never  was  more  strongly  ex- 
emplified the  truth  of  Chesterfield's 
reiiark,  that  manner  had  as  much 
weight  as   matter  in  procuring  him 
SIKCCSS  ;  and  that  he  was  elevated  to 
greatness  as  much  on  the  wings  of 
tht  Graces  as  by  the  strength  of  Mi- 
nerva.    Great  as  were  the  difficulties 
which  attended  the  holding  together 
the  grand  alliance,  they  all  yielded  to 
the  magic  of  his  name  and  the  fasci- 
nai  ion  of  his  manner.     At  Bernsberg 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
Elector  a  promise  for  the  increase  of 
his  contingent,  and  leave  for  it  to  be 
sei  t  into  Italy,  where  its  co-operation 
was  required ;  at  Frankfort  he  over- 
came, by  persuasion  and  address,  the 
dif  iculties  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden ; 
and  at  Vienna  he  was  magnificently 
received,  and  soon  obtained  unbound- 
ed credit  with  the  Emperor.   He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  prince  of  the 
empire,  with  the  most  flattering  assu- 
rai  ces  of  esteem ;  and  feted  by  the 
nobles,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
demonstrations  of  respect  to  the  illus- 
trious conqueror  of  Blenheim.  During 
his  short  sojourn  of  a  fortnight  there, 
he  succeeded  in  allaying  the  suspi- 
cions and  quieting  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Emperor,  which  no  other  man 
could  have  done ;  and,   having  ar- 
ranged the  plan  of  the  next  campaign, 
ant]  raised,  on  his  own  credit,  a  loan 
of  100,000  crowns  for  the  imperial 
court  from  the  bankers,  as  well  as  pro- 
mised one  of  L.250,000  more,  which 
he   afterwards  obtained   in  London, 
he  set  out  for  Berlin,  where  his  pre- 
sence was  not  less  necessary  to  stimu- 
lata  the  exertions  and  appease  the 
complaints   of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
H<    arrived  there  on  the  30th  No- 
vember, and  on  the  same  evening  had 
an  audience  of  the  King,  to  whose 
strange  and  capricious  temper  he  so 
completely    accommodated    himself, 
tli! it  he  allayed  all  his  discontents,  and 
brought  him  over  completely  to  his 
vi(  ws.  He  prevailed  on  him  to  renew 
th<  treaty  for  the  furnishing  of  eight 
thousand  men  to   aid   the  common 
cause,  and  to  repair  the  chasms  occa- 
sioned by  the  campaign  in  their  ranks, 
as  well  as  revoke  the  orders  which 
had  been  issued  for  their  return  from 
Italy,  where  their  removal  would  have 
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proved  of  essential  detriment.     This 
concession,  in  the  words  of  the  prime 
minister  who  announced  it,  was  grant- 
ed u  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  Queen, 
and  of  particular  friendship  to   the 
Duke."    From  Berlin  he  went,  loaded 
with  honours  and  presents,  to  Han- 
over, where  jealousies  of  a  different 
kind,   but  not   less   dangerous,   had 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  appre- 
hensions there  entertained,  that  the 
Whigs  were  endeavouring  to  thwart 
the  eventual  succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  England. 
Marlborough's  address,  however,  here 
also  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  diffi- 
culties ;  and,  after  a  sojourn  of  only  a 
few  days,  he  departed  in  the  highest 
favour  both  with  the  Elector  and  his 
mother.     From   thence  he  hastened 
to  the  Hague,  where  he  remained  a 
fortnight,  and  succeeded  in  a  great 
degree  in  removing  those  difficulties, 
and  smoothing  down  those  jealousies, 
which  had  proved  so  injurious  to  the 
common  cause  in  the  preceding  cam-  N 
paign.     He  prevailed  on  the  Dutch  to 
reject  separate  offers  of  accommoda- 
tion, which  had  been  made  to  them  by 
the  French  government.  Having  thus 
put  all  things  on  as  favourable  a  foot- 
ing as  could  be  hoped  for  on  the  Con- 
tinent, he  embarked  for  England  in  the 
beginning  of  January  1705 — having 
overcome  greater  difficulties,  and  ob- 
tained greater  advantages,  in  the  course 
of  this  winter  campaign  with  his  di- 
vided allies,  than  he  ever  did  during 
a  summer  campaign  with  the  enemy. 
Every  one,  how  cursorily  soever  he 
may  be  acquainted  with  Wellington's 
campaigns,  must  be  struck  with  the 
great  similarity  between  the  difficul- 
ties which  .thus  beset  the  Duke  of 
Maryborough,  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
his  career,  and  those  which  at  a  subse- 
quent period  so  long  hampered  the 
genius  and  thwarted  the  efforts  of 
England's  greatest  general.   Slangen- 
berg's  jealousy  was  an  exact  counter- 
part of  that  of  Cuesta  at  Talavera ; 
the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  authorities 
was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
Portuguese  regency ;  the  difficulty  of 
appeasing  the  jealousy  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  identical  with  that  which  so 
often  compelled  Wellington  to  hurry 
from  the  field  to  Lisbon  and  Cadiz. 
Such  is  the  selfishness  of  human  na- 
ture that  it  seems  impossible  to  get 
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men,  actuated  by  different  interests, 
to  concur  in  any  measures  for  the  ge- 
neral good  but  under  the  pressure  of 
immediate  danger,  so  threatening  as 
to  be  obvious  to  every  understanding, 
or  by  the  influence  of  ability  and  ad- 
dress of  the  very  highest  order.  It  is 
this  which  in  every  age  has  caused  the 
weakness  of  the  best-cemented  con- 
federacies, and  so  often  enabled  single 
powers,  not  possessing  a  fourth  part 
of  their  material  resources*  to  triumph 
over  them.  And  it  is  in  the  power  of 
overcoming  these  difficulties,  and  al- 
laying those  jealousies,  that  one  of 
the  most  important  qualities  of  the 
general  of  an  alliance  is  to  be  found* 

Marlborough  sailed  for  the  Conti- 
nent, to  take  the  command  of  the 
armies  in  the  Low  Countries,  on  the 
20th  April  1706.  His  design  was  to 
have  transferred  the  seat  of  war  into 
Italy,  as  affairs  had  become  so  unpro- 
mising in  that  quarter  as  to  be  well- 
nigh  desperate.  The  Imperialists  had 
been  surprised  by  the  French  general, 
Vendome,  in  their  quarters  nearComo, 
and  driven  into  the  mountains  behind 
that  town  with  the  loss  of  three  thou- 
sand men  ;  so  that  all  hold  of  the 
plain  of  Lombardy  was  lost.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  was  even  threatened 
with  a  siege  in  his  capital  of  Turin, 
The  Margrave  of  Baden  was  display- 
ing his  usual  fractious  and  impracti- 
cable disposition  on  the  Upper  Rhine : 
it  seemed,  in  Maryborough's  words^ 
"  as  if  he  had  no  other  object  in  view 
but  to  cover  his  own  capital  and  resi- 
dence." In  Flanders,  the  habitual  pro- 
crastination and  tardiness  of  theDutch 
had  so  thrown  back  the  preparations, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  begin  the 
campaign  so  early  as  he  had  intended ; 
and  the  jealousies  of  the  cabinets  of 
Berlin  and  Copenhagen  had  again  re- 
vived to  such  a  degree,  that  no  aid 
was  to  be  expected  either  from  the 
Prussian  or  Danish  contingents.  It 
was  chiefly  to  get  beyond  the  reach 
of  such  troublesome  and  inconstant 
neighbours,  that  Marlborough  was  So 
desirous  of  transferring  the  seat  of 
war  to  Italy,  where  he  would  have 
been  beyond  their  reach.  But  all  his 
efforts  failed  in  inducing  the  States- 
general  to  allow  any  part  of  their 
troops  to  be  employed  to  the  south  of 
the  Alps ;  nor,  indeed,  could  it  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected  that  they 
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would  consent  to  hazard  their  forces, 
in  an  expedition  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  their  interests,  to  so  dis- 
tant a  quarter.  The  umbrage  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  at  the  conduct  of 
Queen  Anne,  had  become  so  exces- 
sive, that  he  positively  refused  to  let 
his  contingent  march,  The  Danes 
and  Hessians  excused  themselves  on 
various  pretences  from  moving  their 
troops  to  the  south ;  and  the  Emperor, 
instead  of  contributing  any  thing  to 
the  war  in  Flanders,  was  urgent  that 
succour  should  be  sent,  and  that  the 
English  general  should,  in  person, 
take  the  command  on  the  Moselle. 
Marlborough  was  thus  reduced  to  the 
English  troops,  and  those  in  the  pay 
of  Holland ;  but  they  amounted  to 
nearly  sixty  thousand  men  ;  and,  on 
the  19th  May,  he  set  out  from  the 
Hague  to  take  the  command  of  this 
force,  which  lay  in  front  of  the  old 
French  frontier  on  the  river  Dyle. 
Marshal  Villeroi  had  there  collected 
sixty-two  thousand  men  f  so  that  the 
two  armies,  in  point  of  numerical 
strength,  were  very  nearly  equal. 

The  English  general  had  established 
a  secret  correspondence  with  one  Pas- 
quini,  an  inhabitant  of  Namur,  through 
whose  agency,  and  that  of  some  other 
citizens  of  the  town  who  were  in- 
clined to  the  Imperial  interest,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  make  himself 
master  of  that  important  fortress. 
To  facilitate  that  attempt,  and  have 
troops  at  hand  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opening  that  might  be 
afforded  them  in  that  quarter,  he 
moved  towards  Tirlemont,  directing 
his  march  by  the  sources  of  the  Little 
Gheet.  Determined  to  cover  Namur, 
and  knowing  that  the  Hanoverians 
and  Hessians  were  absent,  Villeroi 
marched  out  of  his  lines,  in  order  to 
stop  the  advance  of  the  Allies,  and 
give  battle  in  the  open  field.  On  the 
20th  May,  the  English  and  Dutch 
forces  effected  their  junction  at  Bit- 
sia ;  and  on  the  day  following  the 
Danish  contingent  arrived,  Marlbo- 
rough having  by  great  exertions  per- 
suaded them  to  come  up  from  the 
Rhine,  upon  receiving  a  guarantee  for 
their  pay  from  the  Dutch  government. 
This  raised  his  force  to  seventy- three 
battalions  and  one  hundred  and  twen: 
ty-four  squadrons.  The  French  had 
seventy-four  battalions  and  one  nun- 
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dred  and  twenty- eight  squadrons ;  but 
they  had  a  much  greater  advantage 
in  the  homogeneous  quality  of  their 
tro(  ps,  who  were  all  of  one  country  ; 
while  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
were  drawn  from  three  different  na- 
tiors,  speaking  different  languages, 
and  many  of  whom  had  never  acted 
in  the  field  together.  Gadogan,  with 
six  hundred  horse,  formed  the  van- 
guard of  Marlborough's  army ;  and  at 
daybreak  on  the  22d,  he  beheld  the 
enemy's  army  grouped  in  dense  masses 
in  the  strong  camp  of  Mont  St  Andre. 
As  their  position  stretched  directly 
across  the  allied  line  of  march,  a  battle 
was  unavoidable;  and  Marlborough 
no  sooner  was  informed  of  it,  than 
with  a  joyous  heart  he  prepared  for 
the  conflict. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
anc  which  has  become  so  famous  by 
the  battle  of  RAMILIES  which  follow- 
ed, was  on  the  summit  of  an  elevated 
plateau  forming  the  highest  ground  in 
Bn;bant,  immediately  above  the  two 
sources  of  the  Little  Gheet.  The  pla- 
teau above  them  is  varied  by  gentle 
undulations,  interspersed  with  garden 
grounds,  and  dotted  with  coppice 
woods.  From  it  the  two  Gheets,  the 
Mehaigne  and  the  Dyle,  take  their 
source,  and  flow  in  different  directions, 
so  that  it  is  the  most  elevated  ground 
in  the  whole  country.  The  descents 
from  the  summit  of  the  plateau  to 
the  Great  Gheet  are  steep  and  abrupt ; 
but  the  other  rivers  rise  in  marshes 
and  mosses,  which  are  very  wet,  and  in 
some  places  impassable.  Marlborough 
was  well  aware  of  the  strength  of  the 
position  on  the  summit  of  this  emi- 
nence, and  he  had  used  all  the  dispatch 
in  his  power  to  reach  it  before  the 
em  my;  but  Villeroi  had  less  ground 
to  30  over,  and  had  his  troops  in  battle 
array  on  the  summit  before  the  Eng- 
lish appeared  in  sight.  The  position 
which  they  occupied  ran  along  the 
front  of  a  curve  facing  inwards,  and 
ov«  rhanging  the  sources  of  the  Little 
Gleet.  Their  troops  extended  along 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  above  the  mar- 
shcs,  having  the  village  of  Autre 
Eglise  in  its  front  on  the  extreme 
left,  the  villages  of  Offuz  and  Kami- 
lie,^  in  its  front,  and  its  extreme  right 
on  the  high  grounds  which  overhung 
the  course  of  the  Mehaigne,  and  the 
old  chaussee  of  Brunehand  which  ran 


near  and  parallel  to  its  banks.  Their 
right  stretched  to  the  Mehaigne,  on 
which  it  rested,  and  the  village  of 
Tavieres  on  its  banks  was  strongly 
occupied  by  foot-soldiers.  The  French 
foot  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with 
the  villages  in  their  front  strongly  oc- 
cupied by  infantry.  In  Kamilies 
alone  twenty  battalions  were  posted. 
The  great  bulk  of  their  horse  was 
arranged  also  in  two  lines  on  the 
right,  across  the  chaussee  of  Brune- 
hand, by  which  part  of  the  Allied  co- 
lumn was  to  advance.  On  the  high- 
est point  of  the  ridge  occupied  by  the 
French,  and  in  the  rear  of  their  ex- 
treme right,  commanding  the  whole 
field  of  battle,  behind  the  mass  of 
cavalry,  was  the  tomb  or  barrow  of 
Ottomond,  a  German  hero  of  renown 
in  ancient  days,  which  it  was  evident 
would  become  the  subject  of  a  des- 
perate strife  between  the  contending 
parties  in  the  conflict  which  was  ap- 
proaching. 

Marlborough  no  sooner  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy's  position  than  he 
formed  his  own  plan  of  attack.  His 
troops  were  divided  into  ten  columns ; 
the  cavalry  being  into  two  lines  on 
each  wing,  the  infantry  in  six  columns 
in  the  centre.  He  at  once  saw  that 
the  French  right,  surmounted  by  the 
lofty  plateau  on  which  the  tomb  of 
Ottomond  was  placed,  was  the  key  of 
the  position,  and  against  that  he  re- 
solved to  direct  the  weight  of  his  on- 
set ;  but  the  better  to  conceal  his  real 
design,  he  determined  to  make  a 
vehement  false  attack  on  the  village 
of  Autre  Eglise  and  the  French  left. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  allies  and  enemy  respectively,  fa- 
voured this  design;  for  the  French 
were  posted  round  the  circumference 
of  a  segment,  while  the  allies  occupied 
the  centre  and  chord,  so  that  they 
could  move  with  greater  rapidity  than 
their  opponents  from  one  part  of  the 
field  to  another.  Marlborough's  stra- 
tagem was  entirely  successful.  He 
formed,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
some  ostentation,  a  weighty  column 
of  attack  opposite  to  the  French  left, 
menacing  the  village  of  Autre  Eglise. 
No  sooner  did  Villeroi  perceive  this 
than  he  drew  a  considerable  body  of 
infantry  from  his  centre  behind  Offuz, 
and  inarched  them  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  reinforce  the  threatened 
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point  on  his  left.  When  Marlborough 
saw  this  cross-movement  fairly  com- 
menced, skilfully  availing  himself  of 
a  rising  ground  on  which  the  front  ot 
his  column  of  attack  on  his  right  was 
placed,  he  directed  the  secondl  ine  and 
columns  in  support  when  the  front 
had  reached  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
where  they  obstructed  the  view  of 
those  behind  them,  to  halt  in  a  hollow 
where  they  could  not  be  seen,  and 
immediately  after,  still  concealed  from 
the  enemy's  sight,  to  defile  rapidly  to 
the  left  till  they  came  into  the  rear  of 
the  left  centre.  The  Danish  horse, 
twenty  squadrons  strong,  under  the 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  were  at  the 
same  time  placed  in  a  third  line  be- 
hind the  cavalry  of  the  left  wing,  so 
as  to  bring  the  weight  of  his  horse  as 
well  as  foot  into  that  quarter. 

At  half  past  twelve  the  cannonade 
began  on  both  sides,  and  that  of  the 
French  played  heavily  on  the  columns 
of  the  confederates  advancing  to  the 
attack.  The  Allied  right  wing,  direct- 
ed against  Autre  Eglise,  steadily  ad- 
vanced up  the  slopes  from  the  banks 
of  the  Little  Gheet  to  the  edge  of  the 
plateau;  but  there  they  halted,  de- 
ployed into  line,  and  opened  their  fire 
in  such  a  position  as  to  conceal  entirely 
the  transfer  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
in  their  rear  to  the  Allied  left.  No 
sooner  had  they  reached  it,  than  the 
attack  began  in  real  earnest,  and  with 
a  preponderating  force  in  that  direc- 
tion. Colonel  Wertonville,  with  four 
Dutch  battalions,  advanced  against 
Tavieres,  while  twelve  battalions  in 
columns  of  companies,  supported  by 
a  strong  reserve,  began  the  attack  on 
Ramilies  in  the  left  centre.  The  ve- 
hemence of  this  assault  soon  convin- 
ced Villeroi  that  the  real  attack  of  the 
Allies  was  in  that  quarter ;  but  he  had 
no  reserve  of  foot  to  support  the  troops 
in  the  villages,  every  disposable  man 
having  been  sent  off  to  the  left  in  the 
direction  of  Autre  Eglise.  In  this 
dilemma,  he  hastily  ordered  fourteen 
squadrons  of  horse  to  dismount,  and, 
supported  by  two  Swiss  battalions, 
moved  them  up  to  the  support  of  the 
troops  in  Tavieres.  Before  they  could 
arrive,  however,  the  Dutch  battalions 
had  with  great  gallantry  carried  that 
village ;  and  Marlborough,  directing 
the  Danish  horse,  under  the  brave 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  against  the 
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flank  of  the  dismounted  dragoons,  as 
they  were  in  column  and  marching 
up,  speedily  cut  them  in  pieces,  and 
hurled  back  the  Swiss  in  confusion  on 
the  French  horse,  who  were  advan- 
cing to  their  support. 

Following  up  his  success,  Overkirk 
next  charged  the  first  line  of  advan- 
cing French  cavalry  with  the  first  line 
of  the  Allied  horse,  and  such  was  the 
vigour  of  his  onset,  that  the  enemy 
were  broken  and  thrown  back.     But 
the  second  line  of  French  and  Bava- 
rian horse  soon  came  up,  and  assail- 
ing Overkirk's  men  when  they  were 
disordered  by  success,  and  little  ex- 
pecting another  struggle,  overthrew 
them  without  difficulty,  drove  them 
back  in  great  confusion,  and  almost 
entirely  restored  the  battle  in  that 
quarter.     The  danger  was  imminent 
that  the  victorious  French  horse,  hav- 
ing cleared  the  open  ground  of  their 
opponents,  would  wheel   about   and 
attack  in  rear  the  twelve  battalions 
who  were  warmly  engaged  with  the 
attack  on  Ramilies.    Marlborough  in- 
stantly saw  the  danger,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  seventeen  squa- 
drons at  hand,  himself  led  them  on 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  victorious 
horse;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
sent  orders  for  every  disposable  sabre 
to  come  up  from  his  right  with  the 
utmost    expedition.      The    moment 
was    critical,    and    nothing  but  the 
admirable   intrepidity   and  presence 
of  mind  of  the  English  general  re- 
trieved the  Allied  affairs.  Leading  on 
the  reserve  of  the  Allied  horse  with 
his  wonted  gallantry,  under  a  dread- 
ful fire  from  the  French  batteries  on 
the  heights  behind  Ramilies,  he  was 
recognised  by  some  French  troopers, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  served  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  who  made  a 
sudden  rush  at  him.     They  had  well- 
nigh  made  him  prisoner,  for  they  suc- 
ceeded in  surrounding  the  Duke  be- 
fore his  men  could  come  up  to  the  res- 
cue, and  he  only  extricated  himselt 
from  the  throng  of  assailants  by  fight- 
ing his  way  out,  like  the  knights  of 
old,  sword  in  hand.     He  next  tried  to 
leap  a  ditch,  but  his  horse  fell  in  the 
attempt;  and  when  mounting  another 
horse,  given  him  by  his  aide-de-camp 
Captain  Molesworth,  Colonel  Bing- 
field,  his  equery,  who  held  the  stir- 
rup, had  his  head  carried  off  by  a  can- 
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non  ball.  The  imminent  danger  of 
their  beloved  general,  however,  re- 
vived the  spirit  of  his  troops,  whom 
the  c  readful  severity  of  the  cannonade 
had,  during  the  scuffle,  thrown  into 
disorder  ;  and,  re-forming  with  great 
celei  ity,  they  again  returned  with  des- 
perate resolution  to  the  charge. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when 
nothing  was  as  yet  decided,  the 
twei.ty  fresh  squadrons  whom  Marl- 
borough  had  so  opportunely  called  up 
from  the  Allied  right,  were  seen  gallop- 
ing jit  full  speed,  but  still  in  regular 
order,  on  the  plain  behind  this  despe- 
rate conflict.  Halting  directly  in  rear 
of  tlie  spot  where  the  horse  on  both 
sides  were  so  vehemently  engaged, 
they  wheeled  into  line,  and  advanced, 
in  close  order  and  admirable  array, 
to  ihe  support  of  the  Duke.  En- 
couiaged  by  this  powerful  reinforce- 
ment, the  whole  Allied  cavalry  re- 
formed, and  crowded  forward  in  three 
lines,  with  loud  shouts,  to  the  attack 
of  the  now  intimidated  and  disheart- 
ened French.  They  no  longer  with- 
stood the  onset,  but,  turning  their 
horses'  heads,  fled  with  precipitation; 
The  low  grounds  between  liamilies 
and  the  old  chaussee  were  quickly  pass- 
ed, ind  the  victorious  horse,  pressing 
up  the  slope  on  the  opposite  side, 
erelong  reached  the  summit  of  the 
plateau.  The  tomb  of  Ottomond,  its 
highest  point,  and  visible  from  the 
win  le  field  of  battle,  was  soon  seen 
resplendent  with  sabres  and  cuirasses, 
amidst  a  throng  of  horse;  and  deafen- 
ing shouts,  heard  over  the  whole  ex- 
tern of  both  armies,  announced  that 
the  crowning  point  and  key  of  the 
whole  position  was  carried. 

I '-at  Villeroi  was  an  able  and  de- 
termined general,  and  his  soldiers 
fought  with  the  inherent  bravery  of 
the  French  nation.  The  contest,  thus 
viri  ually  decided,  was  not  yet  over. 
A  fierce  fight  was  raging  around 
Ranilies,  where  the  garrison  of 
tw<  nty  French  battalions  opposed  a 
sto:it  resistance  to  Schultz's  grena- 
dier. By  degrees,  however,  the  latter 
gai  led  ground;  two  Swiss  battalions, 
wh  ch  had  long  and  resolutely  held 
their  ground,  were  at  length  forced 
bark  into  the  village,  and  some  of  the 
ne<  rest  houses  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Allies.  Upon  this  the  whole 
rushed  forward,  and  drove  the  enemy 


in  a  mass  out  of  it  towards  the 
high  grounds  in  their  rear.  The  Mar- 
quis Maffei,  however,  rallied  two  regi- 
ments of  Cologne  guards,  in  a  hollow 
way  leading  up  from  the  village  to 
the  plateau,  and  opposed  so  vigorous 
a  resistance  that  he  not  only  checked 
the  pursuit  but  regained  part  of  the 
village.  But  Marlborough,  whose  eye 
was  every  where,  no  sooner  saw  this 
than  he  ordered  up  twenty  battalions 
in  reserve  behind  the  centre,  and  they 
speedily  cleared  the  village ;  and 
Maffei,  with  his  gallant  troops,  being 
charged  in  flank  by  the  victorious 
horse  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
driven  out  of  the  village  by  the  in- 
fantry, was  made  prisoner,  and  al- 
most all  his  men  taken  or  destroyed. 

The  victory  was  now  decided  on  the 
British  left  and  centre,  where  alone 
the  real  attack  had  been  made.  But 
so  vehement  had  been  the  onset,  so 
desperate  the  passage  of  arms  which 
had  taken  place,  that  though  the 
battle  had  lasted  little  more  than 
three  hours,  the  victors  were  nearly 
in  as  great  disorder  as  the  vanquished. 
Horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  were  blend- 
ed together  in  wild  confusion  ;  es- 
pecially between  Ramilies  and  the 
Mehaigne,  and  thence  up  to  the 
tomb  of  Ottomond,  in  consequence 
of  the  various  charges  of  all  arms 
which  had  so  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other  on  the  same  narrow  space. 
Marlborough,  seeing  this,  halted  his 
troops,  before  hazarding  any  thing  fur- 
ther, on  the  ground  where  they  stood, 
which,  in  the  left  and  centre,  was 
wliTe  the  enemy  had  been  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action.  Villeroi 
skilfully  availed  himself  of  this  breath- 
ing-time to  endeavour  to  re-form 
his  broken  troops,  and  take  up  a  new 
line  from  Geest-a-Gerompont,  on  his 
right,  through  Offuz  to  Autre 
Eglise,  still  held  by  its  original  gar- 
rison, on  his  left.  But  in  making  the 
retrograde  movement,  so  as  to  get 
his  men  into  this  oblique  position, 
he  was  even  more  impeded  and 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  baggage 
waggons  and  dismounted  guns  on  the 
heights,  than  the  Allies  had  been  in 
the  plain  below.  Marlborough  seeing 
this,  resolved  to  give  the  enemy  no 
time  to  rally,  but  again  sounding  the 
charge,  ordered  infantry  and  cavalry 
to  advance.  A  strong  column  passed 
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the  morass  in  which  the  Little  Gheet 
takes  its  rise,  directing  their  steps 
towards  Offuz  ;  but  the  enemy,  panic- 
struck  as  at  Waterloo,  by  the  general 
advance  of  the  victors,  gave  way  on 
all  sides.  Offuz  was  abandoned  with- 
out firing  a  shot ;  the  cavalry  pursued 
with  headlong  fury,  and  soon  the 
plateau  of  Mont  St  Andre  was  cover- 
ed with  a  mass  of  fugitives.  The 
troops  in  observation  on  the  right, 
seeing  the  victory  gained  on  the  left 
and  centre,  of  their  own  accord  join- 
ed in  the  pursuit,  and  soon  made 
themselves  masters  of  Autre  Eglise 
and  the  heights  behind  it.  The 
Spanish  and  Bavarian  horse-guards 
made  a  gallant  attempt  to  stem  the 
flood  of  disaster,  but  without  attain- 
ing their  object ;  it  only  led  to  their 
own  destruction.  Charged  by  Gene- 
ral Wood  and  Colonel  Wyndham  at 
the  head  of  the  English  horse-guards, 
they  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  rout 
now  became  universal,  and  all  resist- 
ance ceased.  In  frightful  confusion, 
a  disorganized  mass  of  horse  and  foot, 
abandoning  their  guns,  streamed  over 
the  plateau,  poured  headlong  down 
the  banks  of  the  Great  Gheet,  on 
the  other  side,  and  fled  towards  Lou- 
vain,  which  they  reached  in  the 
most  dreadful  disorder  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  British  horse, 
under  Lord  Orkney,  did  not  draw 
bridle  from  the  pursuit  till  they 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
fortress ;  having,  besides  fighting  the 
battle,  marched  full  five-and-twenty 
miles  that  day.  Marlborough  halted 
for  the  night,  and  established  head- 
quarters at  Mildert,  thirteen  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  five  from 
Louvain. 

The  trophies  of  the  battle  of  Kami- 
lies  were  immense ;  but  they  were 
even  exceeded  by  its  results.  The 
loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  7000  men,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  6000  prisoners 
were  taken.  With  the  desertion  in 
the  days  after  the  battle,  they  were 
weakened  by  full  15,000  men.  They 
lost  fifty-two  guns,  their  whole  bag- 
gage and  pontoon  train,  all  their 
caissons,  and  eighty  standards  wrest- 
ed from  them  in  fair  fight.  Among 


the  prisoners  were  the  Princes  de 
Soubise  and  Rohan,  and  a  son  of 
Marshal  Tallard.  The  victors  lost 
1066  killed,  and  2567  wounded,  in 
all,  3633.  The  great  and  unusual 
proportion  of  killed  to  the  wounded, 
shows  how  desperate  and  hand  to 
hand,  as  in  ancient  battles,  the  fight- 
ing had  been.  Overkirk  nobly  sup- 
ported the  Duke  in  this  action,  and 
not  only  repeatedly  charged  at  the 
head  of  his  horse,  but  continued  on 
horseback  in  the  pursuit  till  one  in 
the  morning,  when  he  narrowly  es- 
caped death  from  a  Bavarian  officer 
whom  he  had  made  prisoner,  and 
given  back  his  sword,  saying,  "  You 
are  a  gentleman,  and  may  keep  it." 
The  base  wretch  no  sooner  got  it 
into  his  hand  than  he  made  a  lounge 
at  the  Dutch  general,  but  fortunately 
missed  his  blow,  and  was  immediately 
cut  down  for  his  treachery  by  Over- 
kirk's  orderly. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  splen- 
did victory,  was  the  acquisition  of 
nearly  all  Austrian  Flanders— Brus- 
sels, Louvain,  Mechlin,  Alort,  Luise, 
and  nearly  all  the  great  towns  of 
Brabant,  opened  their  gates  immedi- 
ately after.  Ghent  and  Bruges 
speedily  followed  the  example ;  and 
Daun  and  Oudenarde  also  soon  de- 
clared for  the  Austrian  cause.  Of 
all  the  towns  in  Flanders,  Antwerp, 
Ostend,  Nieuport,  and  Dunkirk  alone 
held  out  for  the  French ;  and  to  their 
reduction  the  Duke  immediately 
turned  his  attention.  The  public 
transports  in  Holland  knew  no 
bounds ;  they  much  exceeded  what  had 
been  felt  for  the  victory  of  Blenheim, 
for  that  only  saved  Germany,  but  this 
delivered  themselves.  The  wretched 
jealousy  which  had  so  long  thwarted 
the  Duke,  as  it  does  every  other  really 
great  man,  was  fairly  overpowered  in 
"  the  electric  shock  of  a  nation's 
gratitude."  In  England,  the  rejoi- 
cings were  equally  enthusiastic,  and  a 
solemn  thanksgiving,  at  which  the 
Queen  attended  in  person  at  St 
Paul's,  gave  a  willing  vent  to  the 
general  thankfulness.  "  Faction  and 
the  French,"  as  Bolingbroke  express- 
ed it,*  were  all  that  Marlborough 
had  to  fear,  and  he  had  fairly  con- 


*  "  This  vast  addition  of  renown  which  your  Grace  has  acquired,  and  the 
wonderful  preservation  of  your  life,  are  subjects  upon  which  I  can  never  express 
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qtie  -ed  both.  But  the  snake  was 
scotched,  not  killed,  and  he  replenish- 
•ed  his  venom,  and  prepared  future 
•stings  even  during  the  roar  of  tri- 
umphant cannon,  and  the  festive 
bla> ;e  of  rejoicing  cities.* 

Ihe  French  army,  after  this  ter- 
rible defeat,  retired  in  the  deepest 
dejection  towards  French  Flanders, 
leading  garrisons  in  the  principal 
fort -esses  which  still  held  out  for 
them.  Marlborongh  made  his  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Brussels  in  great 
pon  p  on  the  28th  May,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Three  Estates  of  Brabant  as- 
sembled there,  acknowledged  Charles 
III.  for  their  sovereign,  and  received, 
in  riturn,  a  guarantee  from  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  the  States-gene- 
ral, that  ihsjoyeitse  entree,  the  Magna 
•Chsrta  of  Flanders,  should  be  faith- 
fully observed.  "Every  where,  says 
Mailborough,  the  joy  was  great  at 
t>eirg  delivered  from  the  insolence 
and  exactions  of  the  French."  The 
vict  )ry  of  Ramilies  produced  no  less 
effect  on  the  northern  courts,  where 
jealousies  and  lukewarmness  had 
Mtherto  proved  so  pernicious  to  the 
com  mon  cause.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof,  and  sus- 
pended the  march  of  his  troops,  now 
on  the  mediation  of  Marlborough  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  Emperor  and 
the  States-general ;  and  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  forgetting  his  apprehen- 
sions about  the  English  succession, 
was  among  the  foremost  to  offer  his 
congratulations,  and  make  a  tender  of 
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his  forces  to  the  now  triumphant 
cause.  It  is  seldom  that  the  prosper- 
ous want  friends. 

The  Dutch  were  clear,  after  the  sub- 
mission of  Brabant,  to  levy  contribu- 
tions in  it  as  a  conquered  country,  to 
relieve  themselves  of  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war;  and  Godolphin, 
actuated  by  the  same  short-sighted 
views,  was  eager  to  replenish  the 
English  exchequer  from  the  same 
source.  But  Marlborough,  like  Wel- 
lington in  after  days,  had  magnani- 
mity and  wisdom  enough  to  see  the 
folly,  as  well  as  injustice,  of  thus  alien- 
ating infant  allies  at  the  moment  of 
their  conversion,  and  he  combated  the 
project  so  successfully,  that  it  was 
abandoned.f  At  the  same  time,  he 
preserved  the  strictest  discipline  on 
the  part  of  his  troops,  and  took  every 
imaginable  precaution  to  secure  the 
affections  and  allay  the  apprehensions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  pro- 
vinces. The  good  effects  of  this  wise 
and  conciliatory  policy  were  soon  ap- 
parent. Without  firing  a  shot,  the 
Allies  gained  greater  advantages 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
than  they  could  have  done  by  a  series 
of  bloody  sieges,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  Nor  was  it  less 
advantageous  to  the  English  general 
than  to  the  common  cause  ;  for  it  de- 
livered him,  for  that  season  at  least, 
from  the  thraldom  of  a  council  of  war, 
the  invariable  resource  of  a  weak,  and 
bane  of  a  lofty  mind.J 

The  Estates  of  Brabant,  assembled 
at  Brussels,  sent  injunctions  to  the 


a  th  )usandth  part  of  what  I  feel.  France  and  faction  are  the  only  enemies  Eng- 
lano  has  to  fear,  and  your  Grace  will  conquer  both ;  at  least,  while  you  beat  the 
French,  you  give  a  strength  to  the  Government  which  the  other  dares  not  con- 
tend with." — Bolingbroke  to  Marlborough,  May  28,  1706.  Coxe,  II.  358. 

*  "  I  shall  attend  the  Queen  at  the  thanksgiving  on  Thursday  next :  I  assure 
you  I  shall  do  it,  from  every  vein  within  me,  having  scarce  any  thing  else  to  sup- 
port either  my  head  or  heart.  The  animosity  and  inveteracy  one  has  to  struggle 
against  is  unimaginable)  not  to  mention  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  things  to  be 
done  that  are  reasonable,  or  of  satisfying  people  with  reason  when  they  are  done." 
— Gidolphin  to  Marlborough,  May  24,  1706. 

f  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  Mr  Secretary  Harley,  June  14,  1706. 

+  "  The  consequences  of  this  battle  are  likely  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Blen- 
hein  ;  for  we  have  now  the  whole  summer  before  us,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
I  wi  •!  make  the  best  use  of  it.  For  as  I  have  had  no  council  of  war  before  this 
batti?,so  I  hope  to  have  none  during  the  whole  campaign;  and  I  think  we  may 
mak?  such  work  of  it  as  may  give  the  Queen  the  glory  of  making  a  safe  and 
hon<  urable  peace,  for  the  blessing*  of  God  is  certainly  with  us." — Marlborouah  to 
Lor<  \  Godolphin,  May  27,  1706.  Coxe,  IL  365. 
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governor  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  all 
the  other  fortresses  within  their  terri- 
tories, to  declare  for  Charles  III.,  and 
admit  these  troops.  The  effects  of  this, 
coupled  with  the  discipline  preserved 
by  the  Allied  troops,  and  the  protec- 
tion from  contributions,  was  incredible. 
Xo  sooner  were  the  orders  from  the 
States  at  Brussels  received  at  Antwerp, 
than  a  schism  broke  out  between  the 
French  regiments  in  the  garrison  and 
the  Walloon  guards,  the  latter  de- 
claring for  Charles  III.  The  ap- 
proach of  Marlborough's  army,  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  submission  of 
the  other  cities  of  Brabant,  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis ;  and  after  some 
altercation,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
French  troops  should  march  out  with 
the  honours  of  war,  and  be  escorted 
to  Bouchain,  within  the  frontier  of 
their  own  country.  On  the  6th 
June  this  magnificent  fortress,  which 
it  had  cost  the  Prince  of  Parma 
so  vast  an  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure  to  reduce,  and  which  Na- 
poleon said  was  itself  worth  a  king- 
dom,-was  gained  without  firing  a  shot. 
Oudenarde,  which  had  been  in  vain 
besieged  in  the  last  war  by  William 
III.  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  at  the  same  time  followed  the 
example ;  and  Ghent  and  Bruges 
opened  their  gates.  Flanders,  brist- 
ling with  fortresses,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  had  been  of  such  signal  service 
to  the  French,  was,  with  the  exception 
of  Ostend,  Dunkirk,  and  two  or  three 
smaller  places,  entirely  gained  by  the 
consternation  produced  by  a  single 
battle.  Well  might  Marlborough 
say,  "  the  consequences  of  our  victory 
are  almost  incredible.  A  whole 
country,  with  so  many  strong  places, 
delivered  up  without  the  least  resis- 
tance, shows,  not  only  the  great  loss 
they  must  have  sustained,  but  like- 
wise the  terror  and  consternation  they 
are  in. "  * 

At  this  period,  Marlborough  hoped 
the  war  would  be  speedily  brought  to 
a  close,  and  that  a  glorious  peace 
would  reward  his  own  and  his  coun- 
try's efforts.  His  thoughts  reverted 
constantly,  as  his  private  correspon- 


dence shows,  to  home,  quiet,  and  do- 
mestic happiness.  To  the  Duchess 
he  wrote  at  this  period — "  You  are 
very  kind  in  desiring  I  would  not 
expose  myself.  Be  assured,  I  love 
you  so  well,  and  am  so  desirous  of 
ending  my  days  quietly  with  you, 
that  I  shall  not  venture  myself  but 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  are  so  kind  to  me,  and 
wish  so  well  to  the  common  cause,  that 
you  had  rather  see  me  dead  than  not 
do  my  duty.  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
campaign  will  bring  in  a  good  peace ; 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  do  all  that  you 
can,  that  the  house  of  Woodstock  may 
be  carried  up  as  much  as  possible, 
that  I  may  have  the  prospect  of  living 
in  it."  f — But  these  anticipations  were 
not  destined  to  be  realized ;  and  be- 
fore he  retired  into  the  vale  of  years, 
the  hero  was  destined  to  drain  to  the 
dregs  the  cup  of  envy,  jealousy,  and 
ingratitude. 

His  first  step  of  importance,  after 
consolidating  the  important  conquests 
he  had  made,  and  averting  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  Dutch,  which,  by  levying 
contributions  on  their  inhabitants, 
threatened  to  endanger  them  before 
they  were  well  secured,  was  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  Ostend,  the  most 
considerable  place  in  Flanders,  which 
still  held  out  for  the  French  interest. 
This  place,  celebrated  for  its  great 
strength,  and  the  long  siege  of  three 
years  which  it  had  withstood  against 
the  Spanish  under  Spinola,  was  ex- 
pected to  make  a  very  protracted 
resistance ;  but  such  was  the  terror 
now  inspired  by  Marlborough's  name, 
that  it  was  reduced  much  sooner 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Every 
preparation  had  been  made  for 
a  protracted  resistance.  A  fleet  of 
nine  ships  of  the  line  lay  off  the  har- 
bour, and  a  formidable  besieging  train 
was  brought  up  from  Antwerp  and 
Brussels.  Trenches  were  opened  on 
the  28th  June ;  the  counterscarp  was 
blown  in  on  the  6th  July ;  and  the  day 
following,  the  besieged,  after  a  fruit- 
less sally,  capitulated,  and  the  Flemish 
part  of  the  garrison  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Allies.  The  garrison  was 
still  five  thousand  strong,  when  it 


*  Marlborough  to  Mr  Secretary  Harley,  3d  June  1706.     Ztesp. 
f  Marlborough  to  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  May  31,  1706. 
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surrendered ;  two  ships  of  the  line 
wer  <  taken  in  the  harbour  ;  and  the 
total  loss  of  the  besiegers  was  only 
five  hundred  men. 

A  Lenin  was  next  beiseged,  but  it 
mace  a  more  protracted  resistance. 
Its  *reat  strength  was  derived  from 
the  rneans  which  the  governor  of  the 
fort  -ess  possessed  of  flooding  at  will 
the  Immense  low  plains  in  which  it  is 
situ  ited.  Its  fortifications  had  always 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Vauban ;  the  garrison  was 
ami  le  ;  and  the  governor  a  man  of 
resolution,  who  was  encouraged  to 
male  a  vigorous  resistance,  by  the 
-assi  ranees  of  succour  which  he  had 
received  from  the  French  government. 
In  effect,  Louis  XIV.  had  made  the 
greatest  efforts  to  repair  the  conse- 
que;ices  of  the  disaster  at  Ramilies. 
Maishal  Marsin  had  been  detached 
from  the  Rhine  with  eighteen  battal- 
ions and  fourteen  squadrons  ;  and,  in 
add:  tion  to  that,  thirty  battalions  and 
fort/  squadrons  were  marching  from 
Alsi  ce.  These  great  reinforcements, 
•witl  the  addition  of  nine  battalions 
•which  were  in  the  lines  on  the  Dyle 
•when  the  battle  of  Ramilies  was 
fought,  would,  when  all  assembled, 
hav  5  raised  the  French  army  to  one 
hun  Ired  and  ten  battalions,  and  one 
hun<  Ired  and  forty  squadrons — or  above 
one  hundred  thousand  men ;  whereas 
Mai  Iborough,  after  employing  thirty- 
two  battalions  in  the  siege,  could  only 
spaie  for  the  covering  army  about 
seventy-two  battalions  and  eighty 
squj  drons.  The  numerical  superiority, 
ther  afore,  was  very  great  on  the  side 
of  ihe  enemy,  especially  when  the 
Alii  38  were  divided  by  the  necessity 
of  c;  irrying  on  the  siege ;  and  Yilleroi, 
who  had  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
meB ,  had  been  replaced  by  the  Duke 
de  ^"endome,  one  of  the  best  generals 
in  t  le  French  service,  illustrated  by 
his  recent  victory  over  the  Imperial- 
ists in  Italy.  He  loudly  gave  out 
thai  he  would  raise  the  siege,  and 
app. -cached  the  covering  army  closely, 
as  if  with  that  design.  But  Marl- 
bor<  ugh  persevered  in  his  design  ;  for, 
to  u  se  his  own  words,  "  The  Elector 
of  ]  Javaria  says,  he  is  promised  a 
hun  Ired  and  ten  battalions,  and  they 
are  certainly  stronger  in  horse  than 
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we.  But  even  if  they  had  greater 
numbers,  I  neither  think  it  is  their 
interest  nor  their  inclination  to  ven- 
ture a  battle ;  for  our  men  are  in  heart, 
and  theirs  are  cowed."  * 

Considerable  difficulties  were  ex- 
perienced in  the  first  instance  in  get- 
ting up  the  siege  equipage,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inundations  which  were 
let  loose ;  but  a  drought  having  set 
in,  when  the  blockade  began,  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  these  obstacles 
were  erelong  overcome,  and  on  the 
9th  August  the  besiegers'  fire  began, 
while  Marlborough  took  post  at  Hel- 
chin  to  cover  the  siege.  On  the  18th, 
the  fire  of  the  breaching  batteries  had 
been  so  effectual,  that  it  was  deemed 
practicable  to  make  an  assault  on  the 
covered  way.  As  a  determined  re- 
sistance was  anticipated,  the  Duke 
repaired  to  the  spot  to  superintend 
the  attack.  At  seven  in  the  evening, 
the  signal  was  given  by  the  explosion 
of  two  mines,  and  the  troops,  the 
English  in  front,  rushed  to  the  assault. 
They  soon  cut  down  the  palisades, 
and,  throwing  their  grenades  before 
them,  erelong  got  into  the  covered 
way ;  but  there  they  were  exposed  to 
a  dreadful  fire  from  two  ravelins 
which  enfiladed  it.  For  two  hours 
they  bore  it  without  flinching,  labour- 
ing hard  to  erect  barricades,  so  as  to 
get  under  cover  ;  which  was  at  length 
done,  but  not  before  fourteen  hundred 
of  the  brave  assailants  had  been  struck 
down.  This  success,  though  thus  dearly 
purchased,  was  however  decisive. 
The  establishment  of  the  besiegers  in 
this  important  lodgement,  in  the  heart 
as  it  were  of  their  works,  so  distressed 
the  enemy,  that  on  the  22d  they  hoist- 
ed the  white  flag,  and  capitulated, 
still  4300  strong,  on  the  following  day. 
The  reduction  of  this  strong  and  cele- 
brated fortress  gave  the  most  un- 
bounded satisfaction  to  the  Allies,  as 
it  not  only  materially  strengthened 
the  barrier  against  France ;  but  having 
taken  place  in  presence  of  the  Duke 
de  Vendome  and  his  powerful  army, 
drawn  together  with  such  diligence  to 
raise  the  siege,  it  afforded  the  strong- 
est proof  of  the  superiority  they  had 
now  acquired  over  their  enemy  in  the 
field,  f 

Upon  the  fall  of  Menin,  Yendome 


*  Marlborough  to  Secretary  Harley,  Helchin,  9th  August  1706.    Desp.  III.  69. 
f  Marlborough  to  Duke  of  Savoy,  Helchin,  25th  August  1706.     Desp.  III.  101. 
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collected  his  troops,  and  occupied  a 
position  behind  the  Lys  and  the  Dyle, 
in  order  to  cover  Lille,  against  which 
he  supposed  the  intentions  of  Marl- 
borough  were  directed.     But  he  had 
another  object  in  view,  and  immedi- 
ately sat  down  before  Dendermonde, 
still  keeping  post  with  his  covering 
army  at  Helchin,  which  barred  the 
access  to  that  fortress.  Being  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  it  was  so 
completely  within  the  power  of  the 
governor  to  hinder  the  approaches  of 
the  besiegers,  by  letting  out  the  wa- 
ters, that  the  King  of  France  said,  on 
hearing  they  had  commenced  its  siege 
— "  They  must  have  an  army  of  ducks 
to  take  it."  An  extraordinary  drought 
at  this  period,  however,  which  lasted 
seven    weeks,  had  so    lowered   the 
Scheldt  and  canals,  that  the  approaches 
were  pushed  with  great  celerity,  and 
on  the  5th  September  the  garrison 
surrendered  at  discretion.     Marlbo- 
rough  wrote  to  Godolphin  on  this  oc- 
casion— u  The  takingof  Dendermonde, 
making  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war, 
was  more  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected; but  I  saw  they  were  in  a 
consternation.  That  place  could  never 
have  been  taken  but  by  the  hand  of 
God,  which  gave  us  seven  weeks  with- 
out rain.    The  rain  began  the  day 
after  we  had  taken  possession,  and 
continued  without  intermission  for  the 
three  next  days."* 

Ath  was  the  next  object  of  attack. 
This  small  but  strong  fortress  is  of 
great  importance,  as  lying  on  the  di- 
rect road  from  Mons  to  Brussels  by 
Halle;  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
circumstance,  it  was  rendered  a  for- 
tress of  the  first  order,  when  the  bar- 
rier of  strongholds,  insanely  demolish- 
ed by  Joseph  II.  before  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  was  restored  by  the  Allies, 
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under  the  direction  of  Wellington, 
after  its  termination.     Marlborough 
entrusted  the  direction  of  the  attack 
to  Overkirk,  while  he  himself  occu- 
pied, with  the  covering  army,  the  po- 
sition of  Leuze.     Vendome's  army 
was  so  much  discouraged  that  he  did 
not  venture  to  disturb  the  operations ; 
but  retiring  behind  the  Scheldt,  be- 
tween Conde  and  Montague,  contented 
himself  with  throwing  strong  garri- 
sons into  Mons  and  Charleroi,  which 
he  apprehended  would  be  the  next 
object  of  attack.     The  operations  of 
the  besiegers  against  Ath  were  push- 
ed with  great  vigour;   and  on  the 
4th  October  the  garrison,  eight  hun- 
dred strong,  all  that  remained  out 
of  two  thousand  who  manned  the 
works  when  the  siege  began,  surren- 
dered prisoners  of  war.   Marlborough 
was  very  urgent  after  this  success  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Mons,  which 
would  have  completed  the  conquest 
of  Brabant  and  Flanders  ;    but  he 
could  not  persuade  the  Dutch  autho- 
rities to  furnish  him  with  the  requi- 
site stores  to  undertake  it.j     After  a 
parade  of  his  army  in  the  open  field 
near  Cambron,  in  the  hope  of  draw- 
ing Vendome,  who  boasted  of  having 
one  hundred  and  forty  battalions  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  squadrons  at 
his  command,  to  a  battle,  in  which  he 
was  disappointed,   he  resigned    the 
command  to  Overkirk,  put  the  army 
into  winter  quarters,  and  hastened  to 
Brussels,  to  commence  his   arduous 
duties  of  stilling  the  jealousies  and 
holding  together  the  discordant  powers 
of  the  alliance.  % 

Marlborough  was  received  in  the  most 
splendid  manner,  and  with  unbound- 
ed demonstrations  of  joy,  at  Brussels, 
not  only  by  the  inconstant  populace, 
but  by  the  deputies  of  the  Three  Estates 


*  Marlborough  to  Godolphin,  September  4,  1706.     Coxe,  III.  10. 

f  "  If  the  Dutch  can  furnish  ammunition  for  the  siege  of  Mons,  we  shall  under- 
take it ;  for  if  the  weather  continues  fair,  we  shall  have  it  much  cheaper  this  year 
than  the  next,  when  they  have  had  time  to  recruit  their  army.  The  taking  of  that 
town  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  us  for  the  opening  of  next  campaign, 
which  we  must  make  if  we  would  bring  France  to  such  a  peace  as  will  give  us 
quiet  hereafter." — Marlborough  to  Godolphin,  October  14,  1706.  Coxe,  III.  14. 

I  "  M.  de  Vendome  tells  his  officers  he  has  one  hundred  and  forty  battalions 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  squadrons,  and  that,  if  my  Lord  Marlborough  gives 
him  an  opportunity,  he  will  pay  him  a  visit  before  this  campaign  ends.  I  believe 
he  has  neither  will  nor  power  to  do  it,  which  we  shall  see  quickly,  for  we  are  now 
camped  in  so  open  a  country  that  if  he  marches  to  us  we  cannot  refuse  fighting." 
—Marlborough  to  Lord  Godolphin,  October  14,  1706.  Ibid. 
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of  Brabant,  which  were  there  assem- 
bled in  regular  and  permanent  sove- 
reignty. Well  might  they  lavish 
their  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
gratitude  on  the  English  general ;  for 
neve  i*  in  modern  times  had  more  im- 
portunt  or  glorious  events  signalized 
a  successful  campaign.  In  five  months 
the  power  of  France  had  been  so  com- 
pletely broken,  and  the  towering  tem- 
per of  its  inhabitants  so  lowered,  that 
their  best  general,  at  the  head  of 
abo\e  a  hundred  thousand  men,  did 
not  venture  to  measure  swords  with 
the  Allies,  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  their  numerical  strength  in  the  field. 
By  t  he  effects  of  a  single  victory,  the 
who  e  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  stud- 
ded with  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe,  each  of  which,  in  former 
war,s,  had  required  months — some, 
years — for  their  reduction,  had  been 
gainad  to  the  Allied  arms.  Between 
thos3  taken  on  the  field  of  Ramilies, 
and  subsequently  in  the  besieged  for- 
tresses, above  twenty  thousand  men 
had  been  made  prisoners,  and  twice 
that  number  lost  to  the  enemy  by  the 
sword,  sickness,  and  desertion ;  and 
France  now  made  head  against  the 
Allies  in  Flanders  only  by  drawing 
together  their  forces  from  all  other 
quarters,  and  starving  the  war  in 
Italy  and  on  the  Rhine,  as  well  as 
straining  every  nerve  in  the  interior. 
This  state  of  almost  frenzied  exertion 
could  not  last.  Already  the  effects  of 
Mai  Iborough's  triumph  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  had  ap- 
peared, in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Freach  in  their  lines  before  Turin,  by 
Prince  Eugene,  on  the  18th  Septem- 
ber, and  their  expulsion  from  Italy. 
It  \vas  the  reinforcements  procured 
for  him,  and  withheld  from  his  oppo- 
nents, by  Marlborough,  which  obtain- 
ed for  him  this  glorious  victory,  at 
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which  the  English  general,  with  the 
generosity  of  true  greatness,  rejoiced 
even  more  sincerely  than  he  had  done 
in  any  triumphs  of  his  own  ;  *  while 
Eugene,  with  equal  greatness  of  mind, 
was  the  first  to  ascribe  his  success 
mainly  to  the  succours  sent  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.f 

But  all  men  are  not  Maiiboroughs 
or  Eugenes :  the  really  great  alone 
can  witness  success  without  envy,  or 
achieve  it  without  selfishness.  In 
the  base  herd  of  ignoble  men  who 
profited  by  the  efforts  of  these  great 
leaders,  the  malignant  passions  were 
rapidly  gaining  strength  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  their  triumphs.  The 
removal  of  danger  was  producing  its 
usual  effect,  among  the  Allies,  of 
reviving  jealousy.  Conquest  was 
spreading  its  invariable  discord  in  the 
cupidity  to  share  its  fruits.  These 
divisions  had  early  appeared  after  the 
battle  of  Ramilies,  when  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  as  a  natural  mark  of  grati- 
tude to  the  general  who  had  delivered 
his  people  from  their  oppressors,  as 
well  as  from  a  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terests, appointed  Marlborough  to 
the  general  command  as  viceroy  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  English  gene- 
ral was  highly  gratified  by  this  mark 
of  confidence  and  gratitude  ;  and  the 
appointment  was  cordially  approved 
of  by  Queen  Anne  and  the  English 
cabinet,  who  without  hesitation  au- 
thorized Marlborough  to  accept  the 
proffered  dignity.  But  the  Dutch, 
who  had  already  begun  to  conceive 
projects  of  ambition  by  an  accession 
of  territory  to  themselves  on  the  side 
of  Flanders,  evinced  such  umbrage 
at  this  appointment,  as  tending  to 
throw  the  administration  of  the 
Netherlands  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  and  Austrians,  that 
Marlborough  had  the  magnanimity 


*  "  I  have  now  received  confirmation  of  the  success  in  Italy,  from  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  joy  it  has 
givon  me;  for  I  not  only  esteem,  but  really  love,  that  Prince.  This  glorious  action 
muht  bring  France  so  low,  that  if  our  friends  can  be  persuaded  to  carry  on  the 
war  one  year  longer  with  vigour,  we  could  not  fail,  with  God's  blessing,  to  have 
sue  i  a  peace  as  would  give  us  quiet  in  our  days.  But  the  Dutch  are  at  this  time 
unaccountable." — Marlborough  to  the  Duchess,  Sept.  26,  1706.  Coxe,  III.  20,  21. 

f  "  Your  highness,  I  am  sure,  will  rejoice  at  the  signal  advantage  which  the 
arms  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  Allies  have  gained.  You  have  had  so  great 
a  hind  in  it,  by  the  succours  you  have  procured,  that  you  must  permit  me  to  thank 
you  again."— Eugene  to  Marlborough,  20th  Sept.  1706.  Coxe,  III.  20. 
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to  solicit  permission  to  decline  an 
honour  which  threatened  to  breed  dis- 
union in  the  alliance.*  This  conduct 
was  as  disinterested  as  it  was  patri- 
otic ;  for  the  appointments  of  the 
government,  thus  declined  from  a  de- 
sire for  the  public  good,  were  no  less 
than  sixty  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

Although,  however,  Marlborough 
thus  renounced  this  splendid  appoint- 
ment, yet  the  court  of  Vienna  were 
not  equally  tractable,  and  evinced  the 
utmost  jealousy  at  the  no  longer 
disguised  desire  of  the  Dutch  to  gain 
an  accession  of  territory,  and  the 
barrier  of  which  they  were  so  pas- 
sionately desirous,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands.  The  pro- 
ject also  got  wind,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Brabant,  whom  difference  of 
religion  and  old-established  national 
rivalry  had  long  alienated  from  the 
Dutch,  were  so  much  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  being  transferred  to  their 
hated  neighbours,  that  it  at  once 
cooled  their  ardour  in  the  cause  of  the 
alliance,  and  went  far  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  irrepressible  dissension  among 
them.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  again 
pressed  the  appointment  on  Marlbo- 
rough ;  but  from  the  same  lofty  mo- 
tives he  continued  to  decline,  profess- 
ing a  willingness,  at  the  same  time,  to 
give  the  Emperor  every  aid  privately 
in  the  new  government  which  was  in 
bis  power ;  so  that  the  Emperor  was 
obliged  to  give  a  reluctant  consent. 
Notwithstanding  this  refusal,  the 
jealousy  of  the  Dutch  was  such,  that 
on  the  revival  of  a  report  that  the 
government  had  been  again  confirm- 
ed to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  they 
were  thrown  into  such  a  ferment,  that 


in  the  public  congress  the  Pensionary 
could  not  avoid  exclaiming  in  the 
presence  of  the  English  ambassador, 
"Mon  Dieu!  est-il  possible  qu'on 
voudrait  faire  ce  pas  sans  notre  par- 
ticipation ?  "  f 

The  French  government  were  soon 
informed  of  this  jealousy,  and  of  the 
open  desire  of  the  Dutch  for  an  ac- 
cession of  territory  on  the  side  of 
Flanders,  at  the  expense  of  Austria  ; 
and  they  took  advantage  of  it,  early 
in  the  summer  of  1706,  to  open  a 
secret  negotiation  with  the  States- 
general  for  the  conclusion  of  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  that  republic.  The 
basis  of  this  accommodation  was  to 
be  a  renunciation  by  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  of  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  upon  receiving  an  equivalent 
in  Italy :  he  offered  to  recognize  Anne 
as  Queen  of  England,  and  professed 
the  utmost  readiness  to  secure  for 
the  Dutch,  at  the  expense  of  Austria, 
that  barrier  in  the  Netherlands,  to 
which  he  conceived  them  to  be  so  well 
entitled.  These  proposals  elated  the 
Dutch  government  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  began  to  take  a  high  hand, 
and  assume  a  dictatorial  tone  at  the 
Hague  :  and  it  was  the  secret  belief 
that  they  would,  if  matters  came  to 
extremities,  be  supported  by  France 
in  this  exorbitant  demand  for  a  slice 
of  Austria,  that  made  them  resist  so 
strenuously  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries  being  placed  in  such  firm 
and  vigorous  hands  as  those  of  Marl- 
borough.  Matters  had  come  to  such 
a  pass  in  October  and  November 
1706,  that  Godolphin  regarded  affairs 
as  desperate,  and  thought  the  alliance 
was  on  the  point  of  being  dissolved.^ 


*  "  This  appointment  by  the  Emperor  has  given  some  uneasiness  in  Holland, 
l>y  thinking  that  the  Emperor  has  a  mind  to  put  the  power  in  this  country  into 
the  Queen's  hands,  in  order  that  they  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  L  should 
find  the  same  thing  by  the  Pensionary,  and  that  nothing  can  cure  this  jealousy  but 
my  desiring  to  be  excused  from  accepting  this  commission,  I  hope  the  Queen 
will  allow  of  it  j  for  the  advantage  and  honour  I  have  by  this  commission  is  very 
insignificant  in  comparison  of  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  be  if  it  should  cause 
«  jealousy  between  the  two  nations.  And  though  the  appointments  of  this  govern- 
ment are  sixty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  I  shall  with  pleasure  excuse  myself,  since 
I  am  convinced  it  is  for  her  service,  if  the  States  should  not  make  it  their  request, 
which  they  are  very  far  from  doing." — Marlborough  to  Godolphin,  July  1  and  8, 
1706.  Coxe,  III.  391,  393. 

f  Mr  Stepney  to  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Hague,  Jan.  4,  1707.     Coxe,  II.  407. 

+  "Lord  Somers  has  shown  me  a  long  letter  which  he  has  had  from  the  Pensionary, 
very  intent  upon  settling  the  barrier.  The  inclinations  of  the  Dutch  are  so  violent 
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Thus  was  Marlborougli's  usual 
winter  campaign  with  the  confede- 
rates rendered  more  difficult  on  this 
than  it  had  been  on  any  preceding 
occasion ;  for  he  had  now  to  contend 
with  the  consequences  of  his  own 
success,  and  allay  the  jealousies  and 
stifle  the  cupidity  which  had  sprung 
up,  out  of  the  prospect  of  the  magni- 
fied] t  spoil  which  he  himself  had  laid 
at  tl.e  feet  of  the  Allies. 

But  in  this  dangerous  crisis,  Marl- 
borough's  great  diplomatic  ability, 
consummate  address,  and  thorough 
devotion  to  the  common  good,  stood 
him  in  as  good  stead  as  his  military 
talents  had  done  him  in  the  preceding 
cam  .)aign  with  Villeroi  and  Vendome. 
In  ihe  beginning  of  November,  he 
repaired  to  the  Hague,  and  though  he 
found  the  Dutch  in  the  first  instance 
so  ( xtravagant  in  their  ideas  of  the 
bariier  they  were  to  obtain,  that  he 
despaired  of  effecting  any  settlement 
of  tiie  differences  between  them  and 
the  Emperor ;  *  yet  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeoed,  though  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty, in  appeasing,  for  the  time,  the 
jealousies  between  them  and  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  obtaining  a 
public  renewal  of  the  alliance  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  treaty  diffused  the  utmost 
satisfaction  among  the  ministers  of 
the  Allied  powers  assembled  at  the 
Ha^ue ;  and  this  was  further  increased 
by  che  breaking  off,  at  the  same  time, 
of  t  negotiation  which  had  pended  for 
son\e  months  between  Marlborough 
and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  for  a 
sep  irate  treaty  with  that  prince,  who 
haci  become  disgusted  with  the  French 
alliance.  But  all  Marlborough's 
efforts  failed  to  make  any  adjustment 
of  che  disputed  matter  of  the  barrier, 
on  which  the  Dutch  were  so  obsti- 
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nately  set ;  and  finding  them  equally 
unreasonable  and  intractable  on  that 
subject,  he  deemed  himself  fortunate 
when  he  obtained  the  adjourning  of 
the  question,  by  the  consent  of  all  con- 
cerned, till  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace. 

After  the  adjustment  of  this  deli- 
cate and  perilous  negotiation,  Marl- 
borough  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  received  with  transports  of 
exultation  by  all  classes  of  the  people. 
He  was  conducted  in  one  of  the  royal 
carriages,  amidst  a  splendid  procession 
of  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  to 
Temple  Bar,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  city  authorities,  by  whom  h« 
was  feasted  in  the  most  magnificent 
manner  at  Vintners'  Hall.  Thanks 
were  voted  to  him  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament;  and  when  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Lord 
Keeper  addressed  him  in  these  just 
and  appropriate  terms — "  What  your 
Grace  has  performed  in  this  last  cam- 
paign has  far  exceeded  all  hopes,  even 
of  such  as  were  most  affectionate  and 
partial  to  their  country's  interest  and 
glory.  The  advantages  you  have 
gained  against  the  enemy  are  of  such 
a  nature,  so  conspicuous  in  tkein- 
selves,  so  undoubtedly  owing  to  your 
courage  and  conduct,  so  sensibly  and 
universally  beneficial  to  the  whole 
confederacy,  that  to  attempt  to  adorn 
them  with  the  colouring  of  words 
would  be  vain  and  inexcusable. 
Therefore  I  decline  it,  the  rather  be- 
cause I  should  certainly  offend  that 
great  modesty  which  alone  can  and 
does  add  lustre  to  your  actions,  and 
which  in  your  Grace's  example  has 
successfully  withstood  as  great  trials, 
as  that  virtue  has  met  with  in  any 
instance  whatsoever."  The  House  of 
Commons  passed  a  similar  resolution ; 


ano  plain,  that  I  am  of  opinion  nothing  will  be  able  to  prevent  their  taking  effect 
bul  our  being  as  plain  with  them  upon  the  same  subject,  and  threatening  to 
publish  to  the  whole  world  the  terms  for  which  they  solicit." — Lord  Godolphin  to 
M(.  rlborough,  Oct.  24,  1706.  Coxe,  III.  74. 

•"  "My  inclinations  will  lead  me  to  stay  as  little  as  possible  at  the  Hague,  though 
the  Pensionary  tells  me  I  must  stay  to  finish  the  succession  treaty  and  their  bar- 
rie  .*,  which,  should  I  stay  the  whole  winter,  I  am  very  confident  would  not  be 
br«  'Ught  to  perfection.  For  they  are  of  so  many  minds,  and  are  all  so  very  extra- 
vagant about  their  barrier,  that  I  despair  of  doing  any  thing  good  till  they  are 
me  re  reasonable,  which  they  will  not  be  till  they  see  that  they  have  it  not  in  their 
po  ver  to  dispose  of  the  whole  Low  Countries  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  in  which  the 
Fr  inch  flatter  them." — Marlborougli  to  Godolpliin,  Oct.  29,  1706.  Coxe,  III.  79. 
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and  the  better  to  testify  the  national 
gratitude,  an  annuity  of  £5000  a-year, 
charged  upon  the  Post- Office,  was 
settled  upon  the  Duke  and  Duchess, 
and  their  descendants  male  or  female ; 
and  the  dukedom,  which  stood  limited 
to  heirs-male,  was  extended  also  to 
heirs-female,  "  in  order,"  as  it  was 
finely  expressed,  "  that  England  might 
never  be  without  a  title  which  might 
recall  the  remembrance  of  so  much 
glory." 

So  much  glory,  however,  produced 
its  usual  effect  in  engendering  jeal- 
ousy in  little  minds.  The  Whigs  had 
grown  spiteful  against  that  illus- 
trious pillar  of  their  party ;  they  were 
tired  of  hearing  him  called  the  just. 
Both  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  be- 
came the  objects  of  excessive  jealousy 
to  their  own  party ;  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  rancour  of  the  Tories, 
who  could  never  forgive  his  desertion 
of  his  early  patron  the  Duke  of  York, 
had  wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  him 
when  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  useful- 
ness and  popularity.  Intrigue  was  rife 
at  St  James's.  Parties  were  strangely 
intermixed  and  disjointed.  Some  of 
the  moderate  Tories  were  in  power ; 
many  covetous  Whigs  were  out  of  it. 
Neither  party  stood  on  great  public 
principle,  a  sure  sign  of  .instability 
in  the  national  councils,  and  ultimate 
neglect  of  the  national  interests. 
Harley's  intrigues  had  become  seri- 
ous ;  the  prime  minister,  Godolphin, 
had  threatened  to  resign.  In  this 
alarming  juncture  of  domestic  affairs, 
the  presence  of  Marlborough  pro- 
duced its  usual  pacifying  and  benign 
influence.  In  a  long  interview  which 
he  had  with  the  Queen  on  his  first 
private  audience,  he  settled  all  dif- 
ferences ;  Godolphin  was  persuaded 
to  withdraw  his  resignation ;  the 
cabinet  was  re- constructed  on  a  new 


and  harmonious  basis,  Harley  and 
Bolingbroke  being  the  only  Tories  of 
any  note  who  remained  in  power ;  and- 
this  new  peril  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  the  cause  of  European 
independence,  was  removed. 

Marlborough's  services  to  England 
and  the  cause  of  European  indepen- 
dence in  this  campaign,  recall  one 
mournful  feeling  to  the  British  an- 
nalist. All  that  he  had  won  for  his 
country — all  that  Wellington,  with 
still  greater  difficulty,  and  amidst  yet 
brighter  glories,  regained  for  it,  has 
been  lost.  It  has  been  lost,  too,  not 
by  the  enemies  of  the  nation,  but  by 
itself;  not  by  an  opposite  faction,  but 
by  the  very  party  over  whom  his  own 
great  exploits  had  shed  such  imperish- 
able lustre.  Antwerp,  the  first-fruits 
of  Ramilies — Antwerp,  the  last  re- 
ward of  Waterloo — Antwerp,  to  hold 
which  against  England  Napoleon  lost 
his  crown,  has  been  abandoned  to- 
France !  An  English  fleet  has  com- 
bined with  a  French  army  to  wrest 
from  Holland  the  barrier  of  Dutch 
independence,  and  the  key  to  the  Low 
Countries.  The  barrier  so  passion- 
ately sought  by  the  Dutch  has  been 
wrested  from  them,  and  wrested  from 
them  by  British  hands  ;  a  revolution- 
ary power  has  been  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Belgium  ;  Flanders,  instead 
of  the  outwork  of  Europe  against 
France,  has  become  the  outwork  of 
France  against  Europe.  The  tricolor 
flag  waves  in  sight  of  Bergen- op- 
Zoom  ;  within  a  month  after  the  first 
European  war,  the  whole  coast  from. 
Bayonne  to  the  Texel  will  be  arrayed 
against  Britain  !  The  Whigs  of  1832 
have  undone  all  that  the  Whigs  of 
1706  had  done— all  that  the  glories  of 
1815  had  secured.  Such  is  the  way 
in  which  nations  are  ruined  by  the 
blindness  of  faction. 
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:  Tor  estas  montanas, 
Facciosos  siguiendo, 
Vamos  defendiendo 
La  Constitution." 

Himno  de  Xavarra. 


KARELY  had  the  alameda  of  the 
picturesque  old  town  of  Logroiio  pre- 
sented a  gayer  or  more  brilliant  ap- 
pearance than  on  a  certain  July  even- 
ing of  the  year  1834.  The  day  had  been 
sultry  in  the  extreme,  and  the  sun  was 
touching  the  horizon  before  the  fair 
Rioj anas  ventured  to  quit  their  artifi- 
cia  ly  darkened  rooms,  and  the  cool 
shelter  of  their  well-screened  mira- 
dores,  for  the  customary  promenade. 
It  was  pleasant,  certainly,  in  those 
soribre  apartments,  and  beneath  those 
thi:k  awnings,  which  excluded  each 
ray  of  sun,  although  they  did  not  pre- 
vent what  little  breeze  there  was  from 
circulating  freely  between  the  heavy 
stone  balustrades  or  quaintly  mould- 
ed iron-work  of  the  spacious  balco- 
nies, rustling  the  leaves  and  blossoms 
of  the  orange-trees,  and  wafting  their 
fra  grance  to  the  languid  beauties  who 
sai  dozing,  chatting,  or  love-making 
within.  But  if  ihefarniente  and  lan- 
guor induced  by  the  almost  tropical 
heat,  were  so  agreeable  as  to  tempt 
to  their  longer  indulgence,  on  the 
other  hand  the  paseo,  that  indispen- 
sable termination  to  a  Spaniard's  day, 
had,  upon  the  evening  in  question, 
peculiar  attractions  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Logroiio,  and  especially  for 
their  fairer  portion.  Within  the  pre- 
ceding three  days,  a  body  of  troops, 
in  number  nearly  twenty  thousand 
men,  a  large  portion  of  them  the  pick 
and  flower  of  the  Spanish  army,  had 
been  concentrated  at  Logroiio,  whence, 
under  the  command  of  Kodil — a  gene- 
ral of  high  reputation — they  were  to 
acvance  into  Navarre,  and  extermi- 
nate the  daring  rebels,  who,  for  some 
months  past,  had  disturbed  the  peace 
oi  Spain.  All  had  been  noise  and 
movement  in  the  town  during  those 
three  days ;  every  stable  full  of  horses, 
every  house  crowded  with  soldiers; 
artillery  and  baggage-waggons  en- 
cumbering the  squares  and  suburbs; 


the  streets  resounding  with  the  n  arsh 
clang  of  trumpets  and  monotonous 
beat  of  drums  ;  muleteers  loading 
and  unloading  their  beasts  ;  commis- 
saries bustling  about  for  rations  ;  be- 
plumed  and  embroidered  staif- officers 
galloping  to  and  fro  with  orders  ;  the 
clash  of  arms  and  tramp  of  horses  la- 
the barrack-yards ;  the  clatter  of  wine- 
cups,  joyous  song,  and  merry  tinkle  of 
the  guitar,  from  the  various  wine- 
houses  in  which  the  light-hearted 
soldiery  were  snatching  a  moment  of 
enjoyment  in  the  intervals  of  duty; — 
such  were  a  few  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  which  for  the  time  animated 
and  gave  importance  to  the  usually 
quiet  town  of  Logroiio.  Towards- 
evening,  the  throng  and  bustle  within- 
the  town  diminished,  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  pleasant  walks  around 
it,  and  especially  to  the  shady  and 
flower-bordered  avenues  of  the  ala- 
meda. Thither  repaired  the  proud 
and  graceful  beauties  of  Castile  and 
Navarre,  their  raven  locks  but  par- 
tially veiled  by  the  fascinating  man- 
tilla, their  dark  and  lustrous  eyes 
flashing  coquettish  glances  upon  the 
gay  officers  who  accompanied  or  ho- 
vered around  them.  Every  variety 
of  uniform  was  there  to  be  seen  ;  all 
was  blaze,  and  glitter,  and  brilliancy ; 
the  smart  trappings  of  these  fresh 
troops  had  not  yet  been  tattered  and 
tarnished  amidst  the  hardships  of 
mountain  warfare.  The  showy  hus- 
sar, the  elegant  lancer,  the  helmeted 
dragoon,  aides-de-camp  with  their 
cocked-hats  and  blue  sashes,  crossed 
and  mingled  in  the  crowd  that  filled 
the  alameda,  at  either  end  of  which  a 
band  of  music  was  playing  the  beauti- 
ful and  spirit-stirring  national  airs  of 
Spain.  On  the  one  hand  arose  the 
dingy  masses  of  the  houses  of  Lo- 
grofio,  speckled  with  the  lights  that 
issued  from  their  open  casements, 
their  outline  distinctly  defined  against 
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the  rapidly  darkening  sky;  on  the 
other  side  was  a  wide  extent  of  corn- 
field, intersected  and  varied  by  rows 
and  clusters  of  trees,  amongst  the 
branches  of  which,  and  over  the  wav- 
ing surface  of  the  corn,  innumerable 
fire-flies  darted  and  sparkled.  Here, 
a  group  of  soldiers  and  country  girls 
danced  a  bolero  to  the  music  of  a 
guitar  and  tambourine ;  there,  another 
party  was  collected  round  an  Anda- 
lusian  ballad- singer,  of  whose  patriotic 
ditties  "la  Libertad"  and  "  la  inocente 
Isabel "  were  the  usual  themes.  In  a 
third  place,  a  few  inveterate  gamblers 
— as  what  Spanish  soldiers  are  not  ? — 
had  stretched  themselves  upon  the 
grass  in  a  circle,  and  by  the  flickering 
light  of  a  broken  lantern,  or  of  a 
candle  stuck  in  the  earth,  were  playing 
a  game  at  cards  for  their  day's  pay, 
or  for  any  thing  else  they  might  chance 
to  possess.  On  all  sides,  ragged,  bare- 
footed boys  ran  about,  carrying  pieces 
of  lighted  rope  in  their  hands,  the  end 
of  which  they  occasionally  dashed 
against  the  ground,  causing  a  shower 
of  sparks  to  fly  out,  whilst  they  re- 
commended themselves  to  the  custom 
of  the  cigar-smokers  by  loud  cries  of 
"  Fuegol  Buenfuego!  Quien  quiere 
fuego?" 

At  few  of  the  young  officers,  who, 
on  the  evening  referred  to,  paraded 
the  alameda  of  Logrouo,  was  the  artil- 
lery of  eyes  and  fan  more  frequently 
levelled  by  the  love-breathing  beauties 
there  assembled,  than  at  Luis  Her- 
rcra,  who,  in  the  uniform  of  the  cavalry 
regiment  to  which  he  now  belonged, 
was  present  upon  the  paseo.  But 
for  him  fans  waved  and  bright  eyes 
sparkled  in  vain.  He  was  deeply 
engaged  in  conversation  with  Mariano 
Torres,  who,  having  recently  obtained 
a  commission  in  the  same  corps  with 
his  friend,  had  arrived  that  evening 
to  join  it.  The  two  young  men  had 
parted  soon  after  the  death  of  Don 
Manuel  Herrera,  and  had  not  met 
since.  One  of  Mariano's  first  ques- 
tions concerned  the  Villabuenas. 

"  The  count  went  to  France  some 
months  ago,  I  believe,"  replied  Luis, 

"  Yes,"  said  Torres,  "  so  I  heard, 
and  took  his  daughter  with  him.  But 
I  thought  it  probable  that  he  might 
have  returned  in  the  train  of  his  self- 
styled  sovereign.  He  is  capable  of 


any  folly,  I  should  imagine,  since  he 
was  mad  enough  to  sacrifice  his  fine 
fortune  and  position  in  the  country 
by  joining  in  this  absurd  rebellion. 
You  of  course  know  that  he  has  been 
declared  a  traitor,  and  that  his  estates 
have  been  confiscated?" 

Luis  nodded  assent. 

"  Well,  in  some  respects  the  count's 
losses  may  prove  a  gain  to  you,"  con- 
tinued Torres,  pursuing  the  train  of 
his  own  thoughts,  and  not  observing 
that  the  subject  he  had  started  was  a 
painful  one  to  his  friend.  "  When  we 
have  put  an  end  to  the  war,  in  a 
month  or  two  at  farthest,  you  can  go 
to  France,  and  obtain  his  consent  to 
your  marriage  with  his  daughter. 
In  the  present  state  of  his  fortunes 
he  will  hardly  refuse  it ;  and  you  may 
then  return  to  Spain,  and  make  inte- 
rest for  your  father-in-law's  pardon." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  certain,"  said 
Herrera,  "  that  the  war  will  be  over 
so  soon  as  you  imagine.  But  you 
will  oblige  me,  Mariano,  by  not  speak- 
ing of  this  again.  My  engagement  with 
Rita  is  long  at  an  end,  and  not  likely 
ever  to  be  renewed.  It  was  a  dream, 
a  vision  of  happiness  not  destined  to 
be  realized,  and  I  endeavour  to  forget 
it.  I  myself  put  an  end  to  it;  and 
not  under  present  circumstances,  per- 
haps under  none,  should  I  think  my- 
self justified  in  seeking  its  renewal. 
Let  us  talk  of  something  else — of  the 
future  if  you  will,  but  not  of  the  past." 

The  hours  passed  by  Luis  beside 
Don  Manuel's  deathbed,  had  witness- 
ed a  violent  revolution  in  his  feelings 
and  character.  Devotedly  attached 
to  his  father,  who  had  been  the  sole 
friend,  almost  the  only  companion,  of 
his  boyhood,  the  fiercer  passions  of 
Herrera's  nature  were  awakened  into 
sudden  and  violent  action  by  his  un- 
timely fate.  A  burning  desire  of  re- 
venge on  the  unscrupulous  faction  to 
which  the  persecution,  exile,  and  cruel 
death  of  Don  Manuel  were  to  be  attri- 
buted, took  possession  of  him ;  and  in 
order  to  gratify  this  desire,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  fulfil  the  solemn  pledge 
he  had  given  to  his  dying  parent,  he 
felt  himself  at  the  moment  capable  of 
sacrificing  even  his  love  for  Rita.  No 
sooner  was  the  mournful  ceremony  of 
the  interment  over,  than  he  wrote  to 
Villabuena,  informing  him,  in  a  few 
stern  words,  how  those  who  professed 
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like  him  to  be  the  defenders  of  religion 
and  legitimacy,  had  enacted  the  part 
of  nssassins  and  incendiaries,  and  shed 
his  father's  blood  upon  his  own  thresh- 
old. This  communication  he  consi- 
dered to  be,  without  further  comment, 
a  sufficient  reply  to  the  proposition 
made  to  him  by  the  count  a  few  days 
previously.  At  the  same  time — and 
thi  ^  was  by  far  the  most  difficult  part 
of  -iis  self-imposed  task — he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Rita,  releasing  her  from 
her  engagement.  He  felt,  he  told  her, 
thrt,  by  so  doing,  he  renounced  all  his 
fordest  hopes;  but  were  he  to  act 
otherwise,  and  at  once  violate  his 
oa::h,  and  forego  his  revenge,  he  should 
despise  himself,  and  deserve  her  con- 
tempt. He  implored  her  to  forget 
their  ill-fated  attachment,  for  his  own 
misery  would  be  endurable  only  when 
he  knew  that  he  had  not  compromised 
he  •  happiness. 

Scarcely  had  he  dispatched  these 
letters,  written  under  a  state  of  ex- 
citement almost  amounting  to  frenzy, 
wlsen  Hen-era,  in  pursuance  of  a  pre- 
viously formed  plan,  and  as  if  to  stifle 
th  3  regrets  which  a  forced  and  pain- 
ful determination  occasioned  him, 
hastened  to  join  as  a  volunteer  the 
nearest  Christino  column.  It  was 
one  commanded  by  General  Lorenzo, 
thm  operating  against  Santos  La- 
dron  and  the  Navarrese  Carlists.  In 
several  skirmishes  Herrera  signalized 
himself  by  the  intrepidity  and  fury 
with  which  he  fought.  Ladron  was 
ta'ten  and  shot,  and  Lorenzo  marched 
to  form  the  advanced  guard  of  a  strong 
division  which,  under  the  command 
of  Sarsfield,  was  rapidly  nearing  the 
se?ne  of  the  insurrection.  On  the 
m  >re  approach  of  the  Christino  army, 
tb  3  battalions  of  Castilian  Realistas, 
w  rich  formed,  numerically  speaking, 
ai  important  part  of  the  forces  then 
m  tier  arms  for  Don  Carlos,  disband- 
<ee  themselves  and  fled  to  their  homes. 
S:  rsfield  continued  his  movement 
northwards,  took  possession,  after 
tr  fling  resistance,  of  Logroiio,  Vitto- 
ri  i,  Bilboa,  and  other  towns  occupied 
b; '  the  Carlists ;  and,  after  a  few  insig- 
ni  Scant  skirmishes,  succeeded  in  dis- 
pirsing  and  disarming  the  whole  of 
tl.e  insurgents  in  the  three  Basque 
p  ovinces.  A  handful  of  badly  armed 
a' id  undisciplined  Navarrese  peasants 
Sv  are  all  that  now  kept  the  field  for 
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Charles  V.,  and  of  the  rapid  capture 
or  destruction  of  these,  the  sanguine 
Christinos  entertained  no  doubt.  The 
principal  strength  of  the  Carlists  was 
broken ;  their  aims  were  taken  away ; 
the  majority  of  the  officers  who 
had  joined,  and  of  the  men  of  note 
and  influence  in  the  country  who  had 
declared  for  them,  had  been  compelled 
to  cross  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  tena- 
cious courage  and  hardihood  of  the 
Navarrese  insurgents,  and  the  mili- 
tary skill  of  the  man  who  commanded 
them,  baffled  the  unceasing  pursuit 
kept  up  by  the  Queen's  generals.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  winter,  the  Car- 
lists  lived  like  wolves  in  the  moun- 
'  tains,  surrounded  by  ice  and  snow, 
cheerfully  supporting  the  most  incre- 
dible hardships  and  privations.  Nay, 
even  under  such  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, their  numbers  increased, 
and  their  discipline  improved ;  and 
when  the  spring  came  they  presented 
the  appearance,  not  of  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, as  their  opponents  had  hither- 
to designated  them,  but  of  a  body 
of  regular  troops,  hardy  and  well 
organized,  devoted  to  their  general, 
and  enthusiastic  for  the  cause  they 
defended.  Their  rapid  movements, 
their  bravery  and  success  in  several 
well-contested  skirmishes,  some  of 
which  almost  deserved  the  name  of 
regular  actions,  the  surprise  of  various 
Christino  posts  and  convoys,  the  con- 
sistency, in  short,  which  the  war  was 
'  taking,  began  seriously  to  alarm  the 
Queen's  government ;  and  the  formid- 
able preparations  made  by  the  latter 
for  a  campaign  against  the  Carlists, 
were  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that 
Spain  was  in  a  state  of  civil  war. 

In  the  wild  and  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Lower  Amezcoa,  in  the  merindad 
or  district  of  Estella,  a  large  body  of 
Christino  troops  was  assembled  on 
the  fifteenth  day  after  Rodil's  en- 
trance into  Navarre.  The  numer- 
ous forces  which  that  general  found 
under  his  command,  after  uniting  the 
troops  he  had  brought  with  him 
with  those  already  in  the  province, 
had  enabled  him  to  adopt  a  system 
of  occupation,  the  most  effectual,  it 
was  believed,  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  war.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
he  established  military  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  different 
towns  of  Navarre  and  Alava,  gam- 
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soned  and  fortified  the  principal  vil- 
lages, and  having  in  this  manner 
disseminated  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  army  through  the  insurgent 
districts,  he  commenced,  with  a  column 
of  ten  thousand  men  that  remained 
at  his  disposal,  a  movement  through 
the  mountainous  regions,  to  which, 
upon  his  approach,  the  Carlists  had 
retired.  His  object  was  the  double 
one  of  attacking  and  destroying  their 
army,  and,  if  possible,  of  seizing  the 
person  of  Don  Carlos,  who  but  a 
few  days  previously  had  arrived  in 
Spain.  The  heat  of  the  weather  was 
remarkable,  even  for  that  usually 
sultry  season  ;  the  troops  had  had 
a  long  and  fatiguing  march  over 
the  rugged  sierra  of  Urbasa  ;  and 
Rodil,  .either  with  a  view  of  giving 
them  rest,  or  with  some  intention  of 
garrisoning  the  villages  scattered 
about  the  valley,  which  had  hitherto 
been  one  of  the  chief  haunts  of  the 
Carlists,  had  come  to  a  halt  in  the 
Lower  Ainezcoa. 

It  was  two  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  so 
large  a  body  of  men,  all  was  stillness 
and  repose  in  the  valley.  The  troops 
had  arrived  that  morning,  and  after  tak- 
ing up  their  cantonments  in  the  various 
villages  and  hamlets,  had  sought  refuge 
from  the  overpowering  heat.  In  the 
houses,  the  shutters  of  which  were 
carefully  closed  to  exclude  the  impor- 
tunate sunbeams,  in  the  barns  and 
stables,  under  the  shadow  cast  by 
balconies  or  projecting  eaves,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream  which 
traverses  the  valley,  and  is  noted 
in  the  surrounding  country  for  the 
crystal  clearness  and  extreme  cold- 
ness of  its  waters,  the  soldiers  were 
lying,  their  uniforms  unbuttoned, 
the  stiff  leathern  stock  thrown  aside, 
enjoying  the  mid-day  slumber,  which 
the  temperature  and  their  recent  fa- 
tigue rendered  doubly  acceptable. 
Here  and  there,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  villages,  and  further  off,  near 
the  different  roads  and  passes  that 
give  access  to  the  valley  through  or 
over  the  gigantic  mountain-wall  by 
which  it  is  encircled,  the  sun  flash- 
ed upon  the  polished  bayonets  and 
musket-barrels  of  the  pickets.  The 
men  were  lying  beside  their  piled  arms, 
or  had  crept  under  some  neighbouring 
bush  to  indulge  in  the  universal  siesta ; 


and  even  the  sentries  seemed  almost 
to  sleep  as  they  paced  lazily  up  and 
down,  or  stood  leaning  upon  their 
muskets,  keeping  but  a  drowsy  watch 
and  careless  look-out  for  an  enemy 
whose  proximity  was  neither  to  be 
anticipated  nor  dreaded  by  a  force 
so  superior  to  any  which  he  could  get 
together. 

Such  was  the  scene  that  presented  it- 
self to  one  who,  having  approached  the 
valley  from  the  south,  and  ascended 
the  mountains  that  bound  it  on  that 
side,  now  contemplated  from  their  sum- 
mit the  inactivity  of  its  occupants. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  middle  height, 
but  appearing  rather  shorter,  from  a 
slight  stoop  in  the  shoulders ;  his  age 
was  between  forty  and  fifty  years,  his 
aspect  grave  and  thoughtful.  His  fea- 
tures were  regular,  his  eyes  clear  and 
penetrating,  a  strong  dark  mustache 
covered  his  upper  lip  and  joined  his 
whisker,  which  was  allowed  to  ex- 
tend but  little  below  the  ear.  His 
dress  consisted  of  a  plain  blue  frock, 
girt  at  the  waist  by  a  belt  of  black 
leather,  to  which  a  sabre  was  suspend- 
ed, and  his  head  was  covered  with  a 
boina,  or  flat  cap,  of  the  description 
commonly  worn  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pyrenees,  woven  in  one  piece 
of  fine  scarlet  wool,  and  decorated 
with  a  borla,  or  tassel  of  gold  cord, 
spreading  like  a  star  over  the  crown 
of  the  head.  In  his  hand  he  held  a 
telescope,  which  he  rested  on  the  top 
of  a  fragment  of  rock,  and  through 
which  he  attentively  noted  what 
passed  in  the  valley  below.  The 
case  of  the  field-glass  was  slung  across 
his  body  by  a  strap,  and,  upon  inspec- 
tion, a  name  would  have  been  found 
stamped  upon  its  leathern  surface.  It 
was  that  of  Tomas  Zumalacarregui. 

A  short  distance  in  rear  of  the  Car- 
list  leader,  and  so  posted  as  not  to  be 
visible  from  the  valley,  stood  a  little 
group  of  officers,  and  persons  in  civi- 
lian garb,  and  a  few  orderlies,  one  of 
whom  held  the  general's  horse.  Be- 
hind, a  battalion  of  infantry  was  drawn 
up — fine,  muscular,  active  fellows,  in- 
ured to  every  hardship,  and  as  indiffer- 
ent to  the  scorching  heat  to  which  they 
were  now  exposed,  as  they  had  been  to 
the  bitter  cold  in  the  mountains 
amongst  which  they  had  passed  thepre- 
ceding  winter.  Their  appearance  was 
not  very  uniform  in  its  dejtails ;  short  jac- 
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kets,  loose  trousers,  and  sandals,  com- 
pos ed  the  dress  of  most  of  them — one 
•wel  adapted  to  long  marches  and  ac- 
tiv3  movements— and  they  all  wore 
caps  similar  to  those  of  the  officers,  but 
of  i  blue  colour,  and  coarser  material. 
A  second  battalion  of  these  hardy 
guerillas  was  advancing  with  light 
and  elastic  step  up  the  rugged  and 
dificult  path:  and  this  was  followed 
by  two  others,  which,  as  fast  as 
they  arrived,  were  formed  up  by 
their  officers  in  the  best  manner  that 
the  uneven  nature  of  the  ground  would 
ad  nit.  Half  a  dozen  mules,  laden 
wi:h  ammunition,  brought  up  the  rear. 
When  the  four  battalions,  consisting 
together  of  nearly  three  thousand  men, 
were  assembled  on  the  summit  of 
th<;  mountain,  the  arms  were  piled, 
and  the  soldiers  allowed  to  sit  down 
or  repose  themselves  as  they  chose 
frcm  the  fatigues  of  their  long  and 
we  arisome  ascent,  and  of  a  march  that 
had  lasted  from  early  dawn. 

The  mountain  upon  which  these 
troops  were  now  stationed  was  less 
precipitous  upon  its  inner  side  than 
most  of  those  that  surrounded  the 
valley.  It  shelved  gradually  down- 
w.'irds,  broken  here  and  there  by  ra- 
vines, its  partially  wooded  slopes  form- 
in.*  a  succession  of  terraces,  which 
es  tended  right  and  left  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  mile.  At  the  foot  of 
these  slopes,  and  immediately  below 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  Carlists,  a 
lo  v  hill  ran  off  at  right  angles  from 
the  higher  range,  projecting  into  the 
valley  as  a  promontory  does  into  the 
sea.  With  the  exception  of  the  side 
furthest  from  the  mountains,  which 
consisted  of  pasture  land,  the  base 
and  skirts  of  this  hill  were  covered 
with  oak  and  chestnut,  and  upon  the 
clearing  on  its  summit  stood  a  shep- 
h(  rd's  hut,  whence  was  commanded  a 
viaw  of  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
fa  3e  of  the  sierra,  as  well  as  of  the 
er  trance  of  a  neighbouring  pass  that 
Jed  out  of  the  valley  in  the  direction 
ol  Estella.  At  this  hut  a  Christine 
picket  was  stationed,  to  which,  when 
tie  Carlist  chief  had  completed  his 
g<  neral  survey  of  the  valley,  his  at- 
tention became  more  particularly  di- 
rected. The  outpost  consisted  of 
a^out  thirty  men,  little,  brown-com- 
plexioned,  monkey -faced  creatures 


from  the  southern  provinces,  who,  sunk 
in  fancied  security,  and  in  the  indolence 
natural  to  them,  were  neglecting  their 
duty  to  an  extent  which  might  seri- 
ously have  compromised  the  safety  of 
the  Christino  army,  had  it  depended 
upon  their  vigilance.  The  majority 
of  them  were  lying  asleep  in  and 
around  the  picket-house,  which  was 
situated  on  one  side  of  the  platform, 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  trees.  Of  the 
three  sentinels,  one  had  seated  himself 
on  a  stone,  with  his  musket  between 
his  knees,  and,  having  unbuttoned  the 
loose  grey  coat  that  hung  like  a  sack 
about  his  wizened  carcass,  was  busily 
engaged  in  seeking,  between  his  shirt 
and  his  skin,  for  certain  companions 
whom  he  had  perhaps  picked  up  in 
his  quarters  of  the  previous  night, 
and  by  whose  presence  about  his  per- 
son he  seemed  to  be  but  moderately 
gratified.  One  of  the  other  two  sen- 
tries had  wandered  away  from  the 
post  assigned  to  him,  and  approached 
his  remaining  comrade,  with  the  cha- 
ritable view  of  dividing  with  him  a 
small  quantity  of  tobacco,  which  the 
two  were  now  deliberately  manufac- 
turing into  paper  cigars,  beguiling  the 
time  as  they  elid  so  by  sundry  guard- 
room jokes  and  witticisms. 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile  ol 
contempt  curled  the  lip  of  Zumala- 
carregui  as  he  observed  the  unmili- 
tary  negligence  apparent  in  the  ad- 
vanced post  of  the  Christines.  It  was 
exchanged  for  a  proud  and  well-pleas- 
ed glance  when  he  turned  round  and 
saw  his  gallant  Navarrese  awaiting 
in  eager  suspense  a  signal  to  advance 
upon  the  enemy,  whom  they  knew  to 
be  close  at  hand.  Zumalacarregui 
walked  towards  the  nearest  battalion, 
and  on  his  approach  the  men  darted 
from  their  various  sitting  and  reclin- 
ing postures,  and  stood  ready  to  seize 
their  muskets,  and  fall  into  their 
places.  Their  chief  nodded  his  ap- 
probation of  their  alacrity,  but  inti- 
mated to  them,  by  a  motion  of  his 
hand,  that  the  time  for  action  was  not 
yet  come. 

u  Paciencia,  mucliachos ! '"  said  he. 
"  Patience,  you  will  not  have  long  to 
wait.  Refresh  yourselves,  men,  whilst 
the  time  is  given  you.  Captain 
Landa!"  cried  he,  raising  his  voice. 

The  officer  commanding  the  light 
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company  of  the  battalion  stepped  for- 
ward, and,  halting  at  a  short  distance 
from  his  general,  stood  motionless,  with 
his  hand  to  his  cap,  awaiting  orders. 

"  Come  with  me,  Landa,"  said 
Zumalacarregui ;  and,  taking  the  offi- 
cer's arm,  he  led  him  to  the  spot 
whence  he  had  been  observing  the 
valley,  and  pointed  to  the  Christine 
picket. 

"  Take  your  company,"  said  he, 
"  and  fetch  me  those  sleepy  fellows 
here;  without  firing  a  shot  if  it  be 
possible." 

The  officer  returned  to  his  men,  and, 
forming  them  up  with  all  speed,  march- 
ed them  off  at  a  rapid  pace.  When 
they  had  disappeared  amongst  the 
rocks,  Zumalacarregui  turned  to  the 
chief  of  his  staff. 

"  Colonel  Gomez,"  said  he,  "  take 
the  third  and  fourth  battalions,  and 
move  them  half  a  mile  to  our  left, 
keeping  them  well  out  of  sight.  We 
are  not  strong  enongh  to  attack  in  the 
plain,  but  we  shall  perhaps  get  our 
friends  to  meet  us  in  the  mountain." 

Gomez — a  tall,  portly  man,  of  inex- 
pressive countenance,  and  whose  ac- 
cent, when  he  spoke,  betrayed  the 
Andalusian — proceeded  to  execute  the 
orders  he  had  received,  and  Zumala- 
carregui once  more  resumed  his  post 
of  observation. 

The  carelessness  of  the  Christino 
picket,  and  the  practice  which  the 
Carlists  had  already  had  in  a  warfare 
of  stratagem  and  surprise,  enabled 
the  company  of  light  infantry  to  exe- 
cute, with  great  facility,  the  .instruc- 
tions they  had  received.  The  young 
ensign  who  commanded  the  outpost 
was  walking  listlessly  along  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  cursing  the  wearisome 
duty  entrusted  to  him,  and  referring 
to  his  watch  to  see  how  far  still  the 
hour  of  relief  was  off,  when  he  was 
suddenly  struck  to  the  ground  by  a 
blow  from  a  musket-but,  and  before 
he  could  attempt  to  rise,  the  point  of 
a  bayonet  was  at  his  throat.  At  the 
same  instant  three  score  long-legged 
JSTavarrese  dashed  from  under  cover 
of  the  wood,  bayoneted  the  sentinels, 
surrounded  the  picket-house,  and 
made  prisoners  of  the  picket.  The 
surprise  was  complete ;  not  a  shot  had 
been  fired,  and  all  had  passed  with 
so  little  noise  that  it  appeared  prob« 


able  the  coup- de- main  would  only  be- 
come known  to  the  Christinos  when 
the  time  arrived  for  relieving  the  out- 
posts. 

A  trifling  oversight,  however,  on 
the  part  of  the  Carlists,  caused  things 
to  pass  differently.  A  soldier  be- 
longing to  the  picket,  and  who  was 
sleeping  amongst  the  long  grass, 
just  within  the  wood,  had  escaped 
all  notice.  The  noise  of  the  scuffle 
awoke  him ;  but  on  perceiving  how 
matters  stood,  he  prudently  remained 
in  his  hiding-place  till  the  Carlists, 
having  collected  the  arms  and  am- 
munition of  their  prisoners,  began  to 
reascend  the  mountain.  At  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  yards  he  fired  at 
them,  and  then  scampered  off  in  the 
contrary  direction.  His  bullet  took 
no  effect,  and  the  retreating  guerillas, 
seeing  how  great  a  start  he  had,  al- 
lowed him  to  escape  unpursued.  But 
the  report  of  his  musket  spread  the 
alarm.  The  pickets  right  aud  left 
of  the  one  that  had  been  surprised, 
saw  the  Carlists  winding  their  way  up 
the  mountain ;  the  vedettes  fired,  and 
the  drums  beat  to  arms.  The  alarm 
spread  rapidly  from  one  end  of  the 
valley  to  the  other,  and  every  part  of 
it  was  in  an  instant  swarming  with 
men.  Dragoons  saddled  and  artillery 
harnessed ;  infantry  formed  up  by  bat- 
talions and  brigades ;  generals  and 
aides-de-camp  dashed  about  hurrying 
the  movements  of  the  troops,  and  ask- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy. 
This  information  they  soon  obtain- 
ed. No  sooner  was  the  alarm  given, 
than  Zumalacarregui,  relying  upon 
the  tried  courage  of  his  soldiers, 
and  on  the  advantage  of  his  position, 
which  must  render  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry useless,  and  greatly  diminish 
the  effect  of  the  artillery,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  two  battalions,  and 
rapidly  descended  the  mountain,  dis- 
patching an  officer  after  Gomez  with 
orders  for  a  similar  movement  on  his 
part.  Before  the  Carlists  reached  the 
plain,  the  Christines  quartered  in  the 
nearest  village  advanced  to  meet  them, 
and  a  smart  skirmish  began. 

Distributed  along  the  clifts  and 
terraces  of  the  mountain,  kneeling 
amongst  the  bushes  and  sheltered  be- 
hind the  trees  that  grew  at  its  base, 
the  Carlists  kept  up  a  steady  fire, 
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which  was  warmly  replied  to  by  their 
antagonists.  In  the  most  exposed 
situations,  the  Carlist  officers  of  all 
ran  cs,  from  the  ensign  to  the  general, 
showed  themselves,  encouraging  their 
men,  urging  them  to  take  good  aim, 
and  not  to  fire  till  they  could  distin- 
guish the  faces  of  their  enemies,  them- 
selves sometimes  taking  up  a  dead 
ma  I's  musket  and  sending  a  few  well- 
directed  shots  amongst  the  Christines. 
He*e  a  man  was  seen  binding  the 
sas  i,  which  forms  part  of  the  dress  of 
every  Navarrese  peasant,  over  a 
wo  md  that  was  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  send  him  to  the  rear ;  in 
am.ther  place  a  guerilla  replenished 
his  scanty  stock  of  ammunition  from 
the  cartridge-belt  of  a  fallen  comrade, 
and  sprang  forward,  to  meet  perhaps, 
the  next  moment,  a  similar  fate.  On 
the  side  of  the  Christines  there  was 
ICSM  appearance  of  enthusiasm  and 
arc  our  for  the  fight;  but  their  num- 
bers were  far  superior,  and  each  mo- 
meat  increased,  and  some  light  guns 
and  howitzers  that  had  been  brought 
up  began  to  scatter  shot  and  shell 
amongst  the  Carlists,  although  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  were  shel- 
tered amongst  wood  and  rock,  pre- 
vented those  missiles  from  doing  them 
very  material  injury.  The  fight  was 
ho- test  around  the  hill  on  which 
th(  picket  had  been  stationed,  now 
th(  most  advanced  point  of  the  Car- 
lisi.  line.  It  was  held  by  a  battalion, 
which,  dispersed  amongst  the  trees 
tlu.t  fringed  its  sides,  opposed  a  fierce 
resistance  to  the  assaults  of  the  Chris- 
tin  os.  At  last  the  latter,  weary  of 
tin !  protracted  skirmishing,  by  which 
they  lost  many  men,  but  were  unable 
to  obtain  any  material  advantage, 
sent  forward  two  battalions  of  the 
royal  guards  to  take  the  hill  at  the 
po:nt  of  the  bayonet.  With  their 
bugles  playing  a  lively  march,  these 
trc  ops,  the  finest  infantry  in  the  Span- 
isl  army,  advanced  in  admirable  order, 
an!  without  firing  a  shot,  to  perform 
th<  $  duty  assigned  to  them.  On  their 
approach  the  Carlists  retreated  from 
th-)  sides  of  the  hill,  and  assembled  in 
th  .5  wood  on  its  summit,  at  the  foot  of 
th  ;  higher  mountains.  One  battalion 
of  the  guards  ascended  the  hill  in  line, 
and  advanced  along  the  open  ground, 
whilst  the  other  marched  round  the 
skn*t  of  the  eminence  to  take  the  Car- 


lists  in  flank.  The^Tavarrese  reserved 
their  fire  till  they  saw  the  former  bat- 
talion within  fifty  yards  of  them,  and 
then  poured  in  a  deadly  volley.  The 
ranks  of  the  Christines  were  thinned, 
but  they  closed  them  again,  and,  with 
levelled  bayonets  and  quickened  step, 
advanced  to  clear  the  wood,  little  ex- 
pecting that  the  newly-raised  troops 
opposed  to  them  would  venture  to 
meet  them  at  close  quarters.  The 
event,  however,  proved  that  they 
had  undervalued  their  antagonists. 
Emerging  from  their  shelter,  the  Car- 
lists  brought  their  bayonets  to  the 
charge,  and,  with  a  ringing  shout  of 
*'  Viva  Carlos  Quinto!"  rushed  upon 
their  foe.  A  gliding  clash  of  steel 
and  a  shrill  cry  of  agony  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  fury  of  the  encounter. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe, 
but  the  advantage  remained  with  the 
Carlists.  The  guards,  unprepared  for 
so  obstinate  a  resistance,  were  borne 
back  several  paces,  and  thrown  into 
some  confusion.  But  the  victors  had 
no  time  to  follow  up  their  advantage, 
for  the  other  Christino  battalion  had 
entered  the  wood,  and  was  advancing 
rapidly  upon  their  flank.  Hastily 
collecting  their  wounded,  the  Carlists 
retired,  still  fighting,  to  the  higher 
ground  in  their  rear.  At  the  same 
moment  Zumalacarregui,  observing  a 
body  of  fresh  troops  making  a  move- 
ment upon  his  right,  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  outflanking  him,  ordered 
the  retreat  to  be  sounded,  and  the 
Carlist  line  retired  slowly  up  the 
mountains.  Some  of  Rodil's  batta- 
lions followed,  and  the  skirmishing 
was  kept  up  with  more  or  less  spirit  till 
an  end  was  put  to  it  by  the  arrival  of 
night. 

From  the  commencement  of  the 
fight,  several  squadrons  of  the  Queen's 
cavalry  had  remained  drawn  up  near 
a  village  in  which  they  had  their 
quarters,  at  about  a  mile  from  the  left 
of  the  Carlists.  A  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  line,  a  number  of  officers 
had  collected  together,  and  were  ob- 
serving the  progress  of  the  combat, 
in  which  the  impracticability  of  the 
ground  for  horsemen  prevented  them 
from  taking  a  share.  There  was 
considerable  grumbling,  especially 
amongst  the  juniors,  at  the  inactivity 
to  which  they  found  themselves  con- 
demned. 
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"  If  this  is  the  kind  of  fighting  we     quartermaster,  whom 


are  always  to  have,"  said  a  young 
cornet  sulkily,  "  they  might  as  well 
have  left  ITS  in  our  garrisons.  We 
were  a  deuced  deal  more  comfortable, 
and  quite  as  useful,  in  our  snug  quar- 
ters at  Valladolid.  The  faction,  it  is 
well  known,  have  no  cavalry,  and  you 
will  not  catch  their  infernal  guerillas 
coming  down  into  the  plain  to  be 
sabred  at  leisure." 

"  No,"  said  another  subaltern,  "but 
they  are  forming  cavalry,  it  is  said. 
Besides,  we  may  catch  their  infantry 
napping  some  day,  as  they  did  our 
picket  just  now." 

u  Pshaw ! "  replied  the  first  speaker. 
*'  Before  that  time  comes  every  horse 
in  the  brigade  will  be  lame  or  sore- 
backed,  and  we  ourselves  shall  be 
converted  into  infantry  men.  All 
respect  for  lance  and  sabre — but  curse 
me  if  I  would  not  rather  turn  foot- 
soldier  at  once,  than  have  to  crawl 
over  these  mountains  as  we  have 
<lone  for  the  last  fortnight,  dragging 
our  horses  after  us  by  the  bridle.  For 
six  hours  yesterday  did  I  flounder 
over  ground  that  was  never  meant 
to  be  trod  by  any  but  bears  or  izards, 
breaking  my  spurs  and  shins,  whilst 
my  poor  nag  here  was  rubbing  the 
skin  off  his  legs  against  rocks  and  tree- 
stumps.  When  I  entered  the  cavalry 
I  expected  my  horse  would  carry  me ; 
but  if  this  goes  on,  it  is  much  more 
likely  I  shall  have  to  carry  him." 

UA  nice  set  of  fellows  you  are," 
said  an  old  grey-mustached  captain, 
"to  be  grumbling  before  you  have 
been  a  month  in  the  field.  Wait  a 
'bit,  my  boys,  till  your  own  flesh  and 
your  horses'  have  been  taken  down  by 
hard  marching  and  short  commons, 
and  until,  if  you  mount  a  hill,  you 
are  obliged  to  hold  on  by  the  mane, 
lest  the  saddle  should  slip  back  over 
the  lean  ribs  of  your  charger.  The 
marches  you  have  as  yet  seen  are  but 
child's  play  to  what  you  will  see  be- 
fore the  campaign  is  over." 

"  Then  hang  me  if  I  don't  join  the 
footpads,"  returned  the  dissatisfied 
comet.  "  At  any  rate  one  would  have 
a  little  fighting  then — a  chance  of  a 
broken  head  or  t'other  epaulet ;  and 
that  is  better  than  carrying  a  sabre 
one  never  has  to  draw.  Why,  the  very 
mules  cannot  keep  their  footing 
amongst  these  mountains.  Ask  our 
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I  saw  yester- 
day craning  over  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice, and  watching  two  of  his  beasts 
of  burden  which  were  going  down 
hill  a  deal  quicker  than  they  had  come 
up— their  legs  in  the  air,  and  the 
sacks  of  corn  upon  their  backs  hasten- 
ing their  descent  to  some  ravine  or 
other,  where  the  crows  no  doubt  at  the 
present  moment  are  picking  their 
bones.  You  should  have  heard  old 
Skinflint  swear.  I  thought  he  \vould 
have  thrown  the  muleteer  after  the 
mules.  And  they  call  this  a  country 
for  cavalry ! " 

"  I  certainly  fear,"  said  Herrera, 
who  had  been  listening  to  the  collo- 
quy, "  that  as  long  as  the  war  is  con- 
fined to  these  provinces,  cavalry  will 
not  be  very  often  wanted." 

"  And  if  they  were  not  here,  they 
would  be  wanted  immediately,"  said 
a  field-officer,  who  was  observing  the 
skirmish  through  a  telescope.  "  Be- 
sides, you  young  gentlemen  have  less 
cause  for  discontent  than  any  body 
else.  There  may  be  no  opportunity 
for  brilliant  charges,  but  there  is 
always  work  for  a  subaltern's  party, 
in  the  way  of  cutting  off  detachments, 
or  some  such  coup-de-main.  I  see  a 
group  of  fellows  yonder  who  will  get 
themselves  into  trouble  if  they  do  not 
take  care." 

All  eyes  and  glasses  turned  to- 
wards the  direction  in  which  the 
major  was  looking.  It  was  the  hot- 
test moment  of  the  fight ;  by  their 
impetuosity  and  courage  the  Carlists 
were  keeping  at  bay  the  superior 
numbers  of  their  antagonists ;  and  on 
their  extreme  left,  a  small  party  of 
horsemen,  consisting  of  four  or  five 
officers  and  a  dozen  lancers,  had 
ventured  to  advance  a  short  distance 
into  the  plain.  They  had  halted  at 
the  edge  of  a  manzanal,  or  cider  or- 
chard ;  and  although  some  way  in  ad- 
vance of  their  own  line,  they  were  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  any 
Christino  troops ;  whilst  a  tolerably 
good  path,  which  led  up  the  least 
precipitous  part  of  the  mountains  in 
their  rear,  seemed  to  ensure  them  an 
easy  retreat  whenever  it  might  be- 
come necessary.  So  confident  were 
they  of  their  safety,  that  the  officers 
had  dismounted,  and  were  observing 
the  Christino  reserves,  and  the  various 
bodies  of  infantry  which  were  advan- 
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cing  from  the  more  distant  canton- 
ments. At  this  moment  the  officer 
commanding  the  cavalry  rode  np  to 
the  spot  where  Hen-era  and  his  com- 
rades were  assembled. 

"  Major  Gonzalez,"  said  he,  u  send 
half  a  troop  to  cut  off  those  gentlemen 
who  are  reconnoitring.  Let  the 
part}  file  off  to  the  rear,  or  their  in- 
tention will  be  perceived." 

The  subalterns  belonging  to  the 
squadron  under  command  of  Gonza- 
lez, pressed  round  him,  eager  to  be  cho- 
sen for  the  duty  that  was  to  vary  the 
monotony  and  inaction  of  which  they 
had  so  recently  been  complaining. 

" Ilerrera,"  said  the  major,  "you 
have  most  practice  in  this  sort  of 
thing.  Take  thirty  men  and  march 
them  back  into  the  village,  out  on  the 
other  side,  andround  that  risinggrotmd 
upon  our  right.  There  is  plenty  of 
cover,  and  if  you  make  the  most  of 
it,  the  game  cannot  escape.  And,  a 
hint  to  you — your  fellows  generally 
grind  their  sabres  pretty  sharp,  I 
know,  and  you  are  not  fond  of  encum- 
bering yourself  with  prisoners  ;  but 
yond<  r  party,  judging  from  their  ap- 
pearance, may  be  men  of  note  amongst 
the  rebels,  worth  more  alive  than 
dead.  Bring  them  in  with  whole 
skins  if  you  can.  As  to  the  fellows 
with  the  red  and  white  lance-flags,  I 
leave  them  entirely  at  your  discre- 
tion.'' 

"  I  shall  observe  your  orders, 
major,"  replied  Herrera,  whose  eyes 
sparkled  at  the  prospect  of  a  brush 
with  the  enemy.  "Sergeant  Velas- 
quez, tell  off  thirty  men  from  the  left 
of  the  troop." 

The  non-commissioned  officer,  who 
was  introduced  to  the  reader  at  the 
commencement  of  this  narrative,  and 
who  now  found  himself,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  of  regiment,  in  the 
same  squadron  as  Herrera,  obeyed 
the  order  he  had  received,  and  the 
party  marched  leisurely  into  the  vil- 
lage. No  sooner,  however,  had  they 
entered  the  narrow  street,  and  were 
concealed  from  the  view  of  those  whom 
they  intended  to  surprise,  than  their 
pace  Mras  altered  to  a  brisk  trot,  which 
became  a  hand-gallop  when  they  got 
into  the  fields  beyond  the  rising 
ground  referred  to  by  the  major. 
They  then  struck  into  a  hollow  road, 
sheltered  by  bush-crowned  banks,  and 
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finally  reached  the  long  narrow  strip 
of  apple-orchard,  at  the  further  angla 
of  which  the  group  of  Carlists  was 
posted.  Skirting  the  plantation  on 
the  reverse  side  to  the  enemy,  they 
arrived  at  its  extremity,  and  wheel- 
ing to  the  left,  cantered  on  in  line, 
their  sabre  scabbards  hooked  up  to 
their  belts  to  diminish  the  clatter, 
the  noise  of  their  horses'  feet  in- 
audible upon  the  grass  and  fern 
over  which  they  rode.  "Charge!" 
shouted  Herrera,  as  they  reached  the 
second  angle  of  the  orchard ;  and  with 
a  loud  hurra  and  brandished  sabres, 
the  dragoons  dashed  down  upon  the 
little  party  of  Carlists,  now  within  a 
hundred  paces  of  them.  The  dis- 
mounted officers  hurried  to  their 
horses,  and  the  lancers  hastily  faced 
about  to  resist  the  charge  ;  but  before 
they  could  complete  the  movement, 
they  were  sabred  and  ridden  over. 
Herrera,  mindful  of  the  orders  he  had 
received,  hurried  to  protect  the  officers 
from  a  similar  fate.  One  of  the  latter, 
who  had  his  back  turned  to  Herrera, 
and  who,  although  he  wore  a  sword 
by  his  side,  was  dressed  in  plain 
clothes,  was  in  the  very  act  of  getting 
into  the  saddle,  when  a  dragoon 
aimed  a  furious  cut  at  his  head.  Her- 
rera was  in  time  to  parry  the  blow, 
and  as  he  did  so,  the  person  whose 
life  he  had  saved,  turned  round  and 
disclosed  the  well-known  features  of 
the  Conde  de  Villabuena. 

"  Seiior  Conde  ! "  exclaimed  the  as- 
tonished Luis,  "  I  am  grieved" 

"It  is  unnecessary,  sir,"  said  the 
count,  coldly.  "You  are  obeying 
orders,  I  presume,  and  doing  what  you 
consider  your  duty.  Am  I  to  be  shot 
here,  or  taken  to  your  chief?  ", 

"  It  is  much  against  my  will,"  an- 
swered Herrera,  "  that  I  constrain  you 
in  any  way.  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
duct you  to  General  Rodil." 

The  count  made  no  reply,  but,  turn- 
ing his  horse's  head  in  the  direction, 
of  the  Christino  camp,  rode  moodily 
onwards,  followed,  rather  then  accom- 
panied, by  his  captor.  A  Carlist 
officer  and  three  members  of  the  rebel 
junta  were  the  other  prisoners.  The 
lancers  had  all  been  cut  to  pieces. 

The  position  in  which  Herrera  now 
found  himself  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree embarrassing  and  painful.  Old 
affection  and  friendship  were  revived 
2  Y 
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by  the  si{,nt  of  the  count ;  and,  had  he 
obeyed  his  first  impulse,  he  would 
frankly  have  expressed  his  sorrow  at 
the  chance  which  had  thrown  Villa- 
buena  into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  and 
have  said  what  he  could  to  console 
him  under  his  misfortune.  But  the 
count's  manner  was  so  haughty  and 
repulsive,  and  he  so  studiously  avoid- 
ed recognising  in  Luis  any  thing  more 
than  an  opponent  and  a  captor,  that 
the  words  of  kindness  froze  upon  the 
young  man's  tongue,  and  during  the 
few  minutes  that  were  required  to 
rejoin  the  regiment,  the  silence  re- 
mained unbroken.  On  reaching  the 
spot  where  the  cavalry  was  still  halted, 
the  detachment  was  received  with  loud 
congratulations  on  the  successful  issue 
of  the  expedition. 

"  Cleverly  managed,  Senor  Her- 
rera ! "  said  the  colonel ;  "  and  the 
prisoners  are  of  importance.  Take 
them  yourself  to  the  general." 

In  obedience  to  this  order,  Herrera 
moved  off  to  the  part  of  the  field  in 
which  Rodil,  surrounded  by  a  nu- 
merous and  brilliant  staff,  had  taken 
his  post. 

"  Ha!"  said  the  general,  when  the 
young  officer  had  made  his  report,  his 
quick  eye  glancing  at  the  prisoners, 
some  of  whom  were  known  to  him  by 
sight.  "  Ha !  you  have  done  well, 
sir,  and  your  conduct  shall  be  favour- 
ably reported  at  Madrid.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Torralva  and  Count  Villa- 
buena — an  important  capture  this. 
Your  name,  sir — and  yours,  and 
yours  ?  "  said  he  sharply  to  the  other 
prisoners. 

The  answers  visibly  increased  his 
satisfaction.  They  were  all  men  well 
known  as  zealous  and  influential  par- 
tizans  of  the  Pretender.  Rodil  paused 
an  instant,  and  then  turned  to  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp. 

"  A  priest  and  a  firing  party,"  said 
he.  "  You  have  half  an  hour  to  pre- 
pare for  death,"  he  added,  addressing 
the  prisoners.  "  Rebels  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands  can  expect  no 
greater  favour." 

Herrera  felt  a  cold  chill  come  over 
Mm  as  he  heard  this  order  given  for 
the  instant  execution  of  a  man  whom 
he  had  so  long  regarded  as  his  friend 
and  benefactor.  Forgetting,  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment,  his  own  sub- 
ordinate position,  and  the  impropriety 
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of  his  interference,  he  was  about  to 
address  the  general,  and  petition  for 
the  life  of  Villabuena,  when  he  w^as 
saved  from  the  commission  of  a  breach 
of  discipline  by  the  interposition  of  a 
third  party.  A  young  man  in  the 
uniform  of  a  general  officer,  of  sallow 
complexion  and  handsome  counte- 
nance, who  was  stationed  upon  Rodil's 
right  hand,  moved  his  horse  nearer  to 
that  of  the  general,  and  spoke  a  few 
words  to  him  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 
Rodil  seemed  to  listen  with  attention, 
and  to  reflect  a  moment  before  reply- 
ing. 

"  You  are  right,  Cordova,"  said  he  -r 
"  they  may  be  worth  keeping  as  hos- 
tages ;  and  I  will  delay  their  death  till 
I  can  communicate  with  her  Majesty's 
government.  Let  them  be  strictly 
guarded,  and  sent  to-morrow  to  Pam- 
peluna  under  good  escort.  Your 
name,  sir  ?  "  said  he,  turning  to  Her- 
rera. 

Herrera  told  his  name  and  regi- 
ment. 

"  Luis  Herrera,"  repeated  Rodil ; 
u  I  have  heard  it  before,  as  that  of  a 
brave  and  promising  officer.  Well, 
sir,  since  you  have  taken  these  pri- 
soners, you  shall  keep  them.  Your- 
self and  a  detachment  of  your  squa- 
dron will  form  part  of  their  escort  to* 
Pampeluna." 

The  flattering  words  of  his  general 
went  but  a  short  way  towards  recon- 
ciling Luis  to  the  unpleasant  task  of 
escorting  his  former  friend  to  a  cap- 
tivity which  would  in  all  probability 
find  its  termination  in  a  violent  death. 
With  a  heavy  heart  he  saw  Villabuena 
and  the  other  prisoners  led  off  to  the 
house  that  was  to  serve  as  their 
place  of  confinement  for  the  night; 
and  still  more  painful  were  his  feel- 
ings, when  he  thought  of  Rita's  grief 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  her  fa- 
ther's peril,  perhaps  of  his  execution. 
In  order  to  alleviate  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  the  present  position  of  the 
count,  he  recommended  him  to  the  care 
of  the  officer  placed  on  guard  over  him, 
who  promised  to  allow  his  prisoner 
every  indulgence  consistent  with  his- 
safe  keeping.  And  although  the  escort 
duty  assigned  to  him  was  in  some 
respects  so  unpleasant  to  fulfil,  Her- 
rera became  almost  reconciled  to  it 
by  the  reflection,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  spare  Villabuena  much  of  the 
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hardship    and    rough    treatment    to 
whic  li  his  captivity  exposed  him. 

T  ie  first  grey  light  of  morning  had 
scarcely  appeared  in  the  Lower  Amez- 
coa,  stealing  over  the  mountain-tops, 
and  indistinctly  shadowing  forth  the 
objects  in  the  plain,  when  the  still- 
ness that  had  reigned  in  the  valley 
sine -i  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
day's  skirmish,  was  broken  by  the 
loud  and  joyous  clang  of  the  reveille. 
At  various  points  of  the  Christirio 
cantonments,  the  brazen  instruments 
of  the  cavalry,  and  the  more  numer- 
ous, but  perhaps  less  martially  sound- 
ing, bauds  of  the  infantry  regiments, 
wer  3  rousing  the  drowsy  soldiers  from 
their  slumbers,  and  awakening  the 
surrounding  echoes  by  the  wild  melody 
of  Riego's  hymn.  Gradually  the  sky 
grew  brighter,  the  last  lingering  stars 
disappeared,  the  summits  of  the  wes- 
tern mountains  were  illuminated  with 
a  golden  flush,  and  the  banks  and 
billows  of  white  mist  that  rested  on 
the  meadows,  and  hung  upon  the 
hill.1  ides,  began  to  melt  away  and 
disa  ppear  at  the  approach  of  the  sun's 
rays.  In  the  fields  and  on  tire  roads 
near  the  different  villages,  the  troops 
were  seen  assembling,  the  men  silent 
and  heavy-eyed,  but  refreshed  and 
invigorated  by  the  night's  repose,  the 
hones  champing  their  bits,  and  neigh- 
ing with  impatience.  Trains  of  mules, 
lad  )n  with  sacks  of  corn  and  rations, 
tha;  from  their  weight  might  be 
deeaied  sufficient  load  for  as  many 
dromedaries,  issued  from  bam  and 
stable,  expending  their  superflu- 
ous strength  and  spirit  by  kicking 
anci  biting  viciously  at  each  other, 
and  were  ranged  in  rear  of  the  troops, 
wh?re  also  carts  and  litters,  containing 
wo  mded  men,  awaited  the  order  for 
de{  arture.  The  sergeant-majors  call- 
ed the  roll  of  their  troops  and 
companies ;  whilst  'the  men,  lean- 
ing upon  their  muskets,  or  sitting  at 
ease  in  their  saddles,  munched  frag- 
ments of  the  brown  ration  bread, 
smDked  the  cigarette,  or  received 
fro  n  the  hands  of  the  tawny-visaged 
sivlers  and  cantinieras,  who  walked 
'up  and  down  the  ranks,  an  antidote 
to  the  effects  of  the  cool  morning  air, 
in  the  shape  of  a  glass  of  aguardiente. 
W  lien  all  preparations  were  completed, 
and  the  time  necessary  for  the  form- 
im;  up  of  so  numerous  a  body  of  men 
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had  elapsed,  the  order  to  march  was 
given,  and  the  troops  moved  off  in  a 
southerly  direction. 

Whilst  this  general  movement 
took  place,  a  detachment,  consist- 
ing of  four  companies  of  infantry, 
and  fifty  dragoons,  separated  itself 
from  the  main  body,  and  took  the 
road  to  Pampeluna,  whither  it  was 
to  escort  Count  Villabuena  arid  his 
fellow  captives.  The  country  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Amezcoa, 
through  which  they  would  have  to 
pass,  was  known  to  be  free  from  Car- 
lists,  with  the  exception  of  unimport- 
ant parties  of  armed  peasants  ;  Eodil 
himself  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  Zu- 
malacarregui,  who  had  retired  in  the 
same  direction  whence  he  had  ap- 
proached the  valley;  and  therefore 
this  escort,  although  so  few  in  num- 
ber, was  deemed  amply  sufficient  to 
convey  the  prisoners  in  all  safety  to 
their  destination,  to  which  one  long 
day's  march  would  bring  them.  The 
detachment  was  commanded  by  a 
major  of  infantry — a  young  man  who 
had  acquired  what  military  experience 
he  possessed  in  the  ease  and  sloth  of 
a  garrison  life,  during  which,  however, 
thanks  to  certain  influential  recom- 
mendations, he  had  found  promotion 
come  so  quickly,  that  he  had  not  the 
same  reason  with  many  of  his  com- 
rades to  be  satisfied  with  the  more 
active  and  dangerous  service  to  which 
he  had  recently  been  called.  In- 
wardly congratulating  himself  on  the 
change  which  his  present  duty  en- 
sured him  from  the  hardships  of 
bivouacs  and  bad  quarters  to  at  least 
a  day  or  two's  enjoyment  of  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Pampeluna,  he  rode  gaily 
along  at  the  head  of  the  escort,  chat- 
ting and  laughing  with  his  second  in 
command.  Behind  him  came  Herrera. 
and  his  dragoons,  and  in  rear  of  them 
the  prisoners,  on  either  side  of  whom 
marched  foot-soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets.  The  body  of  infantry 
brought  up  the  rear.  Strict  orders 
had  been  given  against  conversing 
with  the  captives  ;  and  Herrera  was 
compelled,  therefore,  to  abandon  the 
intention  he  had  formed  of  endeavour- 
ing to  break  down  the  barrier  of  cold 
reserve  within  which  Count  Villabuena 
had  fenced  himself,  and  of  offering 
such  assistance  and  eomfort  as  it  was 
in  his  power  to  give.  He  was  forced 
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to  be  contented  with  keeping  near  the 
prisoners,  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  any  abuse  or  ill-treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiery. 

For  some  hours  the  march  con- 
tinued without   incident  or  novelty 
to  vary  its  monotony.     There  was  no 
high-road  in  the  direction  the  escort 
was  taking;    the  way,   which    was 
shown  them  by  a  peasant,  led  through 
country  lanes,  over  hills,  and  across 
fields,  as  nearly  in  a  straight  line  as 
the  rugged  and  mountainous  nature 
of  the  country  would  allow.   Towards 
noon,   the    heat,   endurable    enough 
during  the  first  hours  of  the  morning, 
became  excessive.    The  musket  bar- 
rels and  sabre  scabbards  almostburned 
the  fingers  that  touched  them;  the 
coats  of  the  horses  were  caked  with 
sweat  and  dust ;  and  the  men  went 
panting  along,  looking  out  eagerly, 
but  in  vain,  for  some  roadside  foun- 
tain or  streamlet,  at  which  to  quench 
the  thirst  that  parched  their  mouths. 
They   had   reached  a  beaten   road, 
which,  although  rough  and  neglected, 
yet  afforded  a  better  footing  than  they 
had  hitherto  had,  when  such  means 
of  refreshment  at  last  presented  them- 
selves.    It  was  near  the  entrance  of  a 
sort  of  defile  formed  by  two  irregular 
lines  of  low  hills,  closing  in  the  road, 
which  was  fringed  with  patches  of 
trees  and  brushwood,  and  with  huge 
masses  of  rock  that  seemed  to  have 
been  placed  there  by  the  hands  of  the 
Titans,  or  to  have  rolled  thither  du- 
ring some  mighty  convulsion  of  na- 
ture from  the  distant  ranges  of  moun- 
tains.   At  a  short  distance  from  this 
pass,  there  bubbled  forth  from  under  a 
moss-grown  block  of  granite  a  clear 
and  sparkling  rivulet,  which,  over- 
flowing the  margin  of  the  basin  it 
had  formed  for  itself,  rippled  across 
the  road,   and  entered  the  opposite 
fields.    Here  a  five  minutes'  halt  was 
called,  the  men  were  allowed  to  quit 
their  ranks,  and  in  an  instant  they 
were  kneeling  by  scores  along  the 
side  of  the  little  stream,  collecting  the 
water  in  canteens  and  foraging- caps, 
and  washing  their  hands  and  faces  in 
the  pure  element.    The  much-needed 
refreshment  taken,  the  march  was  re- 
sumed. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  pass 
through  which  the  prisoners  and  their 
escort  were  now  advancing  was  near- 


ly a  mile  in  length,  and  in  many  places 
admirably  adapted  for  a  surprise,  the 
officer  in  command,  either  through 
ignorance  or  over-confidence,  neglect- 
ed the  usual  precaution  of  sending 
scouts  along  the  hills  that  on  either 
side  commanded  the  road.  This  neg- 
ligence struck  Herrera,  who  knew 
by  experience,  that,  with  such  active 
and  wily  foes  as  the  Carlists,  no  pre- 
caution could  be  dispensed  with,  how- 
ever superfluous  it  might  seem.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  troops  entered  the  defile 
when  he  suggested  to  the  major  the 
propriety  of  sending  out  skirmishers 
to  beat  the  thickets  and  guard  against 
an  ambuscade. 

"  Quite  unnecessary,  sir,"  was  the 
reply.  "There  is  no  rebel  force  in 
this  part  of  the  country  that  would 
venture  to  come  within  a  league  of 
us." 

"So  we  are  told,"  said  Herrera; 
"  but  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  that 
one  must  not  always  rely  on  such  as- 
surances." 

"  I  shall  do  so,  nevertheless,  in  this 
instance,"  said  the  major.  "  We  have 
a  long  march  before  us,  and  if  I  fag 
the  men  by  sending  them  clambering 
over  hills  and  rocks,  I  shall  lose  half 
of  them  by  straggling,  and  perhaps 
not  reach  Pampeluna  to-night." 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,"  said  Her- 
rera, "  I  will  send  a  few  of  my  dra- 
goons to  do  the  duty.  They  will 
hardly  be  so  effective  as  infantry  for 
such  a  service,  but  it  will  be  better 
than  leaving  our  flanks  entirely  un- 
guarded." 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  major  testily,  "  that  I  con- 
sider such  precaution  overstrained 
and  unnecessary.  I  beHeve,  Lieute- 
nant Herrera,  that  it  is  I  who  com- 
mand this  detachment." 

Thus  rebuked,  Herrera  desisted 
from  his  remonstrances,  and  fell  back 
into  his  place.  The  march  continued 
in  all  security  through  the  wild  and 
dangerous  defile ;  the  men,  refreshed 
by  their  momentary  halt,  tramping 
briskly  along,  chattering,  smoking, 
and  singing  snatches  of  soldier's  songs. 
It  appeared  as  if  the  negligence  of  the 
major  was  likely  to  be  justified,  as  far 
as  it  could  be,  by  the  result ;  for  they 
were  now  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  extremity  of  the  pass,  and  in 
view  of  the  open  country.  The  defile 
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was  each  moment  widening,  and  the 
space  between  the  road  and  the  hills 
was  filled  up  with  a  wood  of  young 
beech  and  oak.  Herrera  himself,  who 
hud  each  moment  been  expecting  to 
receive  a  volley  from  some  ambushed 
foe,  was  beginning  to  think  the  danger 
over,  when  a  man  dressed  in  red  uni- 
form, with  a  scarlet  cap  upon  his  head, 
and  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  sud- 
dc  nly  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  pass, 
and  tossing  his  lance,  which  he  car- 
ried at  the  trail,  into  his  bridle  hand, 
pi  t  a  trumpet  that  was  slung  round 
hi?  neck,  to  his  mouth,  and  blew  a 
loud  and  startling  blast.  The  signal, 
for  such  it  was,  did  not  long  remain 
TIC  answered.  A  hoarse  wild  shout 
issued  from  the  wood  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  a*nd  a  volley  of  musketry 
rebounded  through  the  pass.  In  an 
instant  the  hills  were  alive  with  Car- 
list  soldiers,  some  reloading  the  mus- 
ke:s  they  had  just  fired,  others  taking 
aim  at  the  Christinos,  or  fixing  their 
bayonets  in  preparation  for  a  closer 
encounter.  Another  minute  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  when  a  strong  squa- 
dron of  cavalry,  which  the  trumpeter 
ha^l  preceded,  dashed  out  of  the  fields 
at  the  extremity  of  the  pass,  formed 
column  upon  the  road,  and  levelling 
th(  ir  long  light  lances,  advanced,  led 
on  by  Zumalacarregui  himself,  to 
charge  the  astonished  Christinos. 

Extreme  was  the  confusion  into 
which  the  escort  was  thrown  by  this 
attack,  so  totally  unexpected  by  every 
body  but  Herrera.  All  was  bewilder- 
ment and  terror;  the  men  stood  sta- 
ring at  each  other,  or  at  their  dead 
and  wounded  comrades,  without  even 
thinking  of  defending  themselves. 
This  stute  of  stupefaction  lasted,  how- 
ever, but  a  second  ;  and  then  the  sol- 
diers, without  waiting  for  orders, 
tuned  back  to  back,  and  facing  the 
points  where  the  Carlists  had  sta- 
tioned themselves,  returned  their  fire 
wit'i  all  the  vigour  and  promptness 
which  desperation  could  give.  The 
major — a  really  brave  man,  but  quite 
unequal  to  an  emergency  of  this  na- 
tmv — knew  not  what  orders  to  give,  or 
hov  to  extricate  himself  and  his  men 
from  the  scrape  into  which  his  own 
headstrong  imprudence  had  brought 
them.  Foreseeing  no  possibility  of 
esc;  pe  from  an  enemy  who,  in  num- 
bers and  advantage  of  position,  so 
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far  overmatched  him,  his  next  thought 
regarded  the  prisoners,  and  he  gal- 
loped hastily  back  to  where  they  stood. 
The  Carlists  had  probably  received 
orders  concerning  them ;  for  neither 
they  nor  their  immediate  escort  had 
suffered  injury  from  the  volley  that 
had  played  such  havoc  with  the  main 
body  of  the  detachment. 

"  Fire  on  the  prisoners ! "  shouted 
the  major. 

The  guard  round  Villabuena  and 
his  fellow- captives  stared  at  their 
officer  without  obeying.  Some  of 
them  were  reloading,  and  the  others 
apparently  did  not  comprehend  the 
strange  order. 

"Fire,  I  say  !"  repeated  the  com- 
mandant. "By  the  holy  cross!  if  we 
are  to  leave  our  bones  here,  theirs 
shall  whiten  beside  them." 

More  than  one  musket  was  already 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  doomed 
captives,  when  Herrera,  who,  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  about  to  lead 
his  dragoons  to  the  encounter  of  the 
Carlist  cavalry,  just  then  appearing 
on  the  road,  had  overheard  the  furious 
exclamation  of  his  superior,  came  gal- 
loping back  to  the  rescue. 

"Stop!"  shouted  he,  striking  up 
the  muzzles  of  the  muskets.  "  You 
have  no  warrant  for  such  cruelty." 

"Traitor!"  screamed  the  major, 
almost  breathless  with  rage,  and 
raising  his  sword  to  make  a .  cut  at 
Herrera.  Before,  however,  he  could 
give  force  to  the  blow,  his  eyes  rolled 
frightfully,  his  feet  left  the  stirrups, 
and,  dropping  his  weapon,  he  fell 
headlong  into  the  dust.  A  Carlist 
bullet  had  pierced  his  heart. 

"  Fire  at  your  foes,  and  not  at  de- 
fenceless prisoners,"  said  Herrera 
sternly  to  the  dismayed  soldiers. 
"Remember  that  your  lives  shall 
answer  for  those  of  these  men." 

And  again  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  he  led  them  to 
meet  Zumalacarregui  and  his  lancers,, 
who  were  already  charging  down 
upon  them. 

But  the  few  seconds  that  had  been 
occupied  in  saving  Villabuena  and  his- 
companions  from  the  slaughter,  had 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  chances 
of  success.  Could  Herrera  have 
charged,  as  he  had  been  about  to 
do,  before  the  Carlists  formed  up  and 
advanced,  he  might,  in  all  proba- 
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bility,  owing  to  the  greater  skill  of 
his  men  in  the  use  of  their  weapons, 
and  to  the  superiority  of  their  horses, 
have  broken  and  sabred  his  opponents, 
and  opened  the  road  for  the  Christino 
Infantry.  Once  in  the  plain,  where 
the  dragoons  could  act  with  advan- 
tage, the  Carlists  might  have  been 
kept  at  bay,  and  a  retreat  effected. 
Now,  however,  the  state  of  affairs 
was  very  different.  The  lancers, 
with  Zumalacarregui  and  several  of 
his  staff  charging  at  their  head  like 
mere  subalterns,  came  thundering 
along  the  road,  and  before  Herrera 
could  get  his  dragoons  into  full 
career,  the  shock  took  place.  In  an 
instant  the  way  was  blocked  up  with 
a  confused  mass  of  men  and  horses. 
The  rear  files  of  thexontending  caval- 
ry, unable  immediately  to  check  their 
speed,  pushed  forward  those  in  front, 
or  forced  them  off  the  road  upon  the 
strip  of  broken  ground  and  brushwood 
on  either  side  ;  friends  and  foes  were 
'mingled  together,  cutting,  thrusting, 
swearing,  and  shouting.  But  the  dra- 
goons, besides  encountering  the  lances 
of  the  hostile  cavalry,  suffered  terribly 
from  the  fire  of  the  foot- soldiers,  who 
«ame  down  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
blazing  at  them  from  within  a  few 
paces,  and  even  thrusting  them  off 
their  horses  with  the  bayonet.  In  so 
confused  a  struggle,  and  against  such 
odds,  the  superior  discipline  and  skill 
of  the  Christines  was  of  small  avail. 
Herrera,  who,  at  the  first  moment  of 
the  encounter,  had  crossed  swords 
with  Zumalacarregui  himself,  but  who 
the  next  instant  had  been  separated 
from  him  by  the  melee,  fought  like  a 
lion,  till  his  right  arm  was  disabled 
by  a  lance- thrust.  The  soldier  who 
had  wounded  him  was  about  to  re- 
peat the  blow,  when  a  Carlist  officer 
interfered  to  save  him.  He  was 
made  prisoner,  and  his  men,  discour- 
aged by  his  loss,  and  reduced  already 
to  little  more  than  a  third  of  their 
original  numbers,  threw  down  their 
arms  and  asked  for  quarter.  Their 
example  was  immediately  followed 
by  those  of  the  infantry  who  had 
escaped  alive  from  the  murderous 
volleys  of  their  opponents. 

Of  all  those  who  took  part  in  this 
bloody  conflict,  not  one  bore  himself 
more  gallantly,  or  did  more  execu- 
tion amongst  the  enemy,  than  our 


old  acquaintance,  Sergeant  Velasquez. 
When  the  charge  had  taken  place, 
and  the  desperate  fight  above  de- 
scribed commenced,  he  backed  his 
horse  off  the  narrow  road  upon  which 
the  combatants  were  cooped  up,  into 
a  sort  of  nook  formed  by  a  bank  and 
some  trees.  In  this  advantageous 
position,  his  rear  and  flanks  protect- 
ed, he  kept  off  all  who  attacked  him, 
replying  with  laugh  and  jeer  to  the 
furious  oaths  and  imprecations  of  his 
baffled  antagonists.  His  fierce  and 
determined  aspect,  and  still  more  the 
long  and  powerful  sweep  of  his  broad 
sabre,  struck  terror  into  his  assailants, 
who  found  their  best  aimed  blows  and 
most  furious  assaults  repelled,  and 
returned  with  fatal  effect  by  the  prac- 
tised arm  of  the  dragoon.  At  the 
moment  that  Herrera  was  wounded, 
and  the  fight  brought  to  a  close,  the 
mass  of  combatants  had  pressed  fur- 
ther forward  into  the  defile,  and  only 
three  or  four  of  the  rearmost  of  the 
Carlists  occupied  the  portion  of  the 
pass  between  Velasquez  and  the  open 
country.  Just  then  a  shout  in  his 
rear,  and  a  bullet  that  pierced  his 
shako,  warned  the  sergeant  that  the 
infantry  were  upon  him ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  he  saw  his  comrades 
desist  from  their  defence.  Setting 
spurs  to  his  charger,  he  made  the 
animal  bound  forward  upon  the  road, 
clove  the  shoulder  of  the  nearest 
lancer,  rode  over  another,  and  pass- 
ing unhurt  through  the  rain  of  bullets 
that  whistled  around  him,  galloped 
out  of  the  defile. 

But,  although  unwounded,  Velas- 
quez was  not  unpursued.  A  dozen 
lancers  spurred  their  horses  after  him ; 
ami  although  more  than  half  of  these, 
seeing  that  they  had  no  chance  of 
overtaking  the  well-mounted  fugitive, 
soon  pulled  up  and  retraced  their 
steps,  three  or  four  still  persevered  in 
the  chase.  Fortunate  was  it  for  the 
sergeant  that  the  good  horse  which  he 
had  lost  at  the  venta  near  Tudela,  had 
been  replaced  by  one  of  equal  speed 
and  mettle.  With  unabated  swift- 
ness he  scoured  along  the  road  through 
the  whirlwind  of  dust  raised  by  his 
charger's  feet,  until  the  Carlists,  see- 
ing the  distance  between  them  and 
the  object  of  their  pursuit  rapidly  in- 
creasing, gradually  abandoned  the 
race.  One  man  alone  continued 
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stanch,  and  seemed  not  unlikely  to 
overtake  the  dragoon.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  sergeant's  former  op- 
ponent in  the  ball- court,  Paco  the 
im  leteer,  now  converted  into  a  Car- 
list  lancer,  and  who,  his  sharp-rowel- 
led  spurs  goring  his  horse's  sides,  his 
larce  in  his  hand,  his  body  bent  for- 
ward as  though  he  would  fain  have 
outstripped  in  his  eagerness  the  speed 
of  the  animal  he  bestrode,  dashed  on- 
ward with  headlong  and  reckless 
violence.  His  lean  and  raw-boned 
bu :  swift  and  vigorous  horse,  scarcely 
felt,  the  light  weight  of  its  rider ; 
whilst  Velasquez'  charger,  in  addition 
to  the  solid  bulk  of  the  dragoon,  was 
•encumbered  with  a  well- filled  valise 
and  heavy  trappings.  The  distance 
berween  pursued  and  pursuer  was 
rapidly  diminishing;  and  the  sergeant, 
hearing  the  clatter  of  hoofs  each 
me  ment  drawing  nearer,  looked  over 
his  shoulder  to  see  by  how  many  of 
Ms  enemies  he  was  so  obstinately 
followed.  Paco  immediately  recog- 
nised him,  and  with  a  shout  of  exul- 
tation again  drove  the  rowels  into  his 
horse's  belly. 

^  Haifa!  traidor!  infame!"  yelled 
the,  ex-muleteer.  "  Stop,  coward,  and 
meet  your  death  like  a  man ! " 

His  invitation  was  not  long  disre- 
garded. Velasquez,  having  ascer- 


tained that  he  had  but  a  single  pur- 
suer, and  that  pursuer  a  man  to  whom 
he  owed  a  grudge  and  was  by  no 
means  sorry  to  give  a  lesson v  pulled 
up  his  horse  and  confronted  Paco, 
who,  nothing  daunted,  came  tearing 
along,  waving  his  lance  above  his 
head  like  a  mad  Cossack,  and  shout- 
ing imprecations  and  defiance.  As 
he  came  up,  Velasquez,  who  had 
steadily  awaited  his  charge,  parried 
the  furious  thrust  that  was  aimed  at 
him,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
movement  of  leg  and  rein  which  he 
had  often  practised  in  the  manege, 
caused  his  horse  to  bound  aside. 
Unable  immediately  to  check  his 
steed,  Paco  passed  onwards ;  but  as 
he  did  so,  Velasquez  dealt  him  a 
back- handed  blow  of  his  sabre,  and 
the  unlucky  C  artist  fell  bleeding  and 
senseless  from  the  saddle.  His  horse, 
terrified  at  its  rider's  fall,  galloped 
wildly  across  the  country. 

"That  makes  the  half-dozen,"  said 
the  sergeant  coolly,  as  he  looked 
down  on  his  prostrate  foe  ;  "  if  every 
one  of  us  had  done  as  much,  the  day's 
work  would  have  been  better." 

And  sheathing  his  sabre,  he  re- 
sumed, but  at  a  more  moderate  pace, 
the  flight  which  had  for  a  moment 
been  interrupted. 
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WHITE'S  THREE  YEARS  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE  title  of  "  Domestic  Manners  of 
the  Turks,"  given  to  the  volumes  be- 
fore us,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
a  correct  designation  ;  since  it  is  not 
in  the  privacy  of  their  own  families, 
in  their  harems  and  among  their 
children,  (scenes  in  which  it  would 
indeed  be  rash  to  challenge  compari- 
son with  the  eloquent  author  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  East,)  that  Mr  White 
has  depicted  the  Turks  of  the  present 
day :  but  rather  in  the  places  "  where 
men  most  do  congregate" — in  the 
bezestans  and  tcharshys  or  markets, 
commonly  called  bazars :  *  in  the 
exercise  of  the  various  trades  and 
callings,  and  the  intercourse  of  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  relations. 
The  work  is  rather  a  treatise  on  the 
corporate  bodies  and  municipal  in- 
stitutions of  Constantinople — a  sub- 
ject hitherto  almost  untouched  by 
European  writers,  and  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  which  Mr  White  has  dili- 
gently availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  him  by  the  liberal 
spirit  which  the  events  of  late  years 
have  fostered  among  the  Turks.  The 
results  of  these  researches  are  now 
laid  before  us,  in  a  form  which,  though 
perhaps  not  the  most  popular  which 
might  have  been  adopted,  is  not  ill 
calculated  to  embrace  the  vast  variety 
of  subjects  included  in  the  range  of 
the  author's  observations.  Taking 
the  bezestans  and  markets — the  focus 
of  business  and  commerce  to  which 
the  various  classes  of  the  Stamboul 
population  converge — as  the  ground- 
work of  his  lucubrations,  Mr  White 
proceeds  to  enumerate  in  detail  the 
various  trades  and  handicrafts  carried 
on  within  the  precincts  of  these  great 
national  marts,  the  articles  therein 
sold,  and  the  guilds  or  incorporated 
companies,  to  many  of  which  exten- 
sive privileges  have  been  granted  by 
the  sultans  for  their  services  to  the 
state.  These  topics  are  diversified 
by  numerous  digressions  on  politics, 


religion,  criminal  law,  the  imperial 
harem,  the  language  of  flowers — in 
short,  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam 
aliis — in  the  course  of  which  Mr 
White  gives  his  readers  the  benefit 
of  all  the  miscellaneous  information 
which  has  fallen  in  his  way  during 
his  three  years'  residence  among  the 
Osmanlis.  Of  a  work  so  diffuse  in 
its  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  give- 
more  than  an  outline ;  and  accord- 
ingly, omitting  all  mention  of  those 
subjects  which  have  been  rendered 
tolerably  familiar  to  European  readers 
by  the  narratives  of  former  travellers,, 
we  shall  select  from  these  "  orient 
pearls,"  strung  most  literally  "  at 
random,"  such  topics  as  possess  most 
novelty,  or  on  which  Mr  White  has- 
imparted  some  novel  information. 

The  space  of  ground  occupied  by 
the  two  great  bezestans — the  jewel  or 
arms'  bezestan,  and  the  silk  bezestan 
— with  the  surrounding  tcharshys,  and 
other  buildings  appropriated  to  trade, 
forms  an  irregular  quadrangle  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  square  yards, 
to  the  north  of  the  Mosque  of  Sultaa 
Bajazet,  and  west  of  that  of  Noor- 
Osmanya.  "  The  bezestans  origiiL- 
ally  consisted  of  isolated  buildings, 
each  with  four  gates  opening  nearly 
to  the  cardinal  points,  which  were, 
and  still  are,  designated  after  the 
trades  carried  on  in  booths  around  or 
beneath  their  respective  porches.  By 
degrees  new  shops,  alleys,  and  en- 
closures clustered  around  the  original 
depots,  until  the  whole  were  enclosed 
within  walls,  arched,  roofed,  and  pro- 
vided with  lock-up  gates  and  posterns, 
of  which  there  are  twelve  large  and 
about  twenty  small.  They  were  then- 
subjected  to  the  same  syndical  laws 
that  regulate  the  police  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  parent  buildings."  They 
are  opened  soon  after  dawn,  and  closed 
at  afternoon  prayer ;  and  the  same 
regulations  are  observed  at  the  Missr 
Tcharshy,  or  Egyptian  drug-market, 


Three  Years  in  Constantinople;  or,  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Turks  in  1844. 
By  CHARLES  WHITE,  ESQ. 

*  The  root  of  bezestan  and  bazar  is  bez,  cloth; — of  tcharshy,  t char,  four,  mean- 
ing a  square. 
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hereafter  to  be  noticed.  The  jewel 
bezestan  alone  shuts  at  mid- day — the 
former  occupants  having  been  princi- 
pally janissaries,  who  held  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  keep  their  shops  open 
all  day ;  on  Fridays  they  are  closed ; 
and,  during  Ramazan,  are  open  only 
from  mid-day  to  afternoon  prayer. 
The  silk  bezestan,  being  tenanted  only 
by  Armenians,  is  closed  on  Sundays, 
and  the  saints'  days  of  their  calendar, 
amounting  to  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
year.  "With  the  exception  of  the 
two  bezestans,  the  bazars  are  not  sur- 
mounted by  domes,  the  distinctive 
ornament  of  almost  all  public  edifices ; 
...  so  that  the  whole  surface,  when 
seen  from  the  Serasker's  Tower,  pre- 
sc  nts  a  vast  area  of  tiles,  without  any 
architectural  relief,  and  exhibits  a 
monotonous  vacuum  in  the  midst  of 
tie  surrounding  noble  mosques  and 
lofty  khans." 

The  Jewel  or  Arms'  Bezestan  (Dje- 
vuliir  or  Silah-Bezestany)  is  the  oldest 
of  these  establishments,  dating  from 
the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Mahom- 
med  II. ;  but,  having  been  repeatedly 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  present  edifice 
of  stone  was  constructed  in  1708.  It 
is  a  lofty  oblong  quadrangular  build- 
ing, with  fifteen  cupolas  and  four 
arched  gates — the  booksellers',  the 
goldsmiths',  the  mercers',  and  the 
beltmakers'.  The  interior  consists  of 
a  broad  alley,  intersected  by  four 
transverse  alleys  with  double  rows  of 
shops,  where  the  dealers,  who  are  all 
Moslems,  sit  on  platforms  raised 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
pavement.  They  constitute  a  guild 
among  themselves,  presided  over  by 
a  .sheikh,  with  a  deputy  and  six  elders ; 
and  are  so  highly  esteemed  for  their 
probity,  that  valuable  deposits  are  fre- 
quently left  in  their  charge  by  persons 
going  on  pilgrimage  or  to  distant  coun- 
tries ;  but  this  privilege  has  lately 
been  interfered  with  by  government, 
•which  has  claimed,  in  failure  of  heirs, 
the  reversions  which  formerly  fell  to 
the.  guild.  "It  would  be  an  endless 
ta$-k  to  describe  the  articles  exposed 
to  sale  in  Djevahir-Bezestany,  which, 
from  jewels  being  rarely  sold  there  at 
present,  might  be  more  appropriately 
called  the  bezestan  of  antiquities." 
The  principal  objects  of  attraction, 
especially  to  foreigners,  are  the  arms, 
to  whichMr  White  accordingly  confines 


his  remarks :  but  the  once  famed  Da- 
mascus sabres  (called  Sham  or  Syrian) 
are  now  held  as  inferior  to  those  of 
Khorassan  and  Persia,  (Taban  or 
polished,)  unless  anterior  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  manufactory  by 
Tiinour  in  1400  ;  and  those  of  this 
ancient  fabric  are  now  of  extreme 
rarity  and  value.  "  A  full-sized 
Khorassan,  or  ancient  Damascus 
sabre,  should  measure  about  thirty- 
five  inches  from  guard  to  point  ; 
the  back  should  be  free  from  flaws, 
the  watering  even  and  distinct 
throughout  the  whole  length :  the- 
colour  a  bluish  grey.  A  perfect  sabre 
should  possess  what  the  Turks  call 
the  Kirk  Merdevend,  (forty  grada- 
tions :)  that  is,  the  blade  should  con- 
sist of  forty  compartments  of  watered 
circles,  diminishing  in  diameter  as- 
they  reach  the  point.  A  tolerable 
taban  of  this  kind,  with  plain  scab- 
bard and  horn  handle,  is  not  easily 
purchased  for  less  than  2000  piastres; 
some  fetch  as  much  as  5000,  and 
when  recognised  as  extraordinary, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  price.  Damas- 
cus sabres  made  prior  to  1600  are 
seldom  seen,  but  modern  blades  of 
less  pure  temper  and  lighter  colour 
are  common.  Their  form  is  nearly 
similar  to  the  Khorassan ;  but  the 
latter,  when  of  extraordinary  temper, 
will  cut  through  the  former  like  a 
knife  through  a  bean-stalk."  The- 
shorter  swords  of  bright  steel  called 
pala,  watered  not  in  circles,  but  in 
waving  lines,  are  mostly  from  the 
manufactory  established  at  Stamboul 
by  Mahommed  II.  soon  after  the  con- 
quest, and  which  maintained  its  cele- 
brity up  to  the  time  of  Mourad  IV., 
the  last  sultan  who  headed  his  armies 
in  person  : — "  After  his  death,  the 
fashion  of  wearing  Khorassan  and 
old  Syrian  blades  was  revived:  and 
the  Stamboul  manufactory  was  gra- 
dually neglected." 

It  is  needless  to  follow  Mr  White 
through  his  dissertations  on  handjars,. 
yataghans,  and  other  Oriental  varieties 
of  cold  steel;  but  passing  through  the- 
booksellers'  (Sahhaf)  gate  of  the  be- 
zestan, we  find  ourselves  in  the  Pa- 
ternoster Row  of  Stamboul — a  short 
space  exclusively  inhabited  by  the 
trade  from  which  the  gate  derives  its 
name.  The  booksellers'  guild  consists 
of  about  forty  members,  presided  over 
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by  a  sheikh  and  a  council  of  elders  ; 
and  is  conducted  on  principles  as 
rigidly  exclusive  as  those  of  some  cor- 
porations nearer  home,  it  being  al- 
most impossible  for  any  one  to  pur- 
chase the  good-will  of  a  shop,  unless 
connected  by  blood  with  some  of  the 
fraternity :  but  Mr  White's  account 
of  "the  trade,"  and  of  the  bearded 
Hurrays  and  Colburus  by  whom  it  is 
carried  on,  is  far  from  favourable. 
Competition  being  excluded  by  this 
monopoly,  the  prices  demanded  are  so 
exorbitant,  "  that  it  is  common  to 
say  of  a  close  fisted  dealer,  '  he  is 
worse  than  a  sahhaf.'  The  book- 
sellers' stalls  are  the  meanest  in  ap- 
pearance in  all  the  bazars  ;  and  the 
effendy,  who  lord  it  over  the  literary 
treasures,  are  the  least  prepossessing, 
and  by  no  means  the  most  obliging,  of 
the  crafts  within  this  vast  emporium." 
There  are  some  exceptions,  however, 
to  this  sweeping  censure.  Suleiman 
Effendi,  father  of  the  imperial  histo- 
riographer, Sheikh-Zadeh  Assad  Ef- 
fendi, is  celebrated  as  a  philologist; 
and  Hadji-Effendi,  though  blind, 
"  appears  as  expert  in  discovering 
the  merits  of  a  MS.  or  printed  work 
as  the  most  eagle-eyed  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  is  moreover  full  of 
literary  and  scientific  information." 
Catalogues  are  unknown,  and  the 
price  even  of  printed  books,  after  they 
have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
editor,  is  perfectly  arbitrary;  but  the 
commonest  printed  books  are  double 
the  relative  rate  in  Europe.  The 
value  of  MSS.  of  course  depends  on 
their  rarity  and  beauty  of  transcrip- 
tion ;  a  finely  illuminated  Koran  can- 
not be  procured  for  less  than  5000  or 
6000  piastres,  and  those  written  by 
celebrated  caligraphers  fetch  from 
25,000  to  even  50,000.  Mr  White  esti- 
mates the  average  number  of  volumes 
on  a  stall  at  about  700,  or  less  than 
30,000  in  the  whole  bazar;  but  among 
these  are  frequently  found  works  of 
great  rarity  in  the  "three  languages," 
(Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish.)  Of 
those  most  in  request,  a  catalogue  is 
given,  comprising  the  usual  range  of 
Oriental  literature. 

There  are  about  forty  public  libra- 
ries in  Constantinople,  but  many  of 
these  are  within  the  principal  mosques, 
and  therefore  not  easily  accessible  to 
Europeans.  They  are  all  endowed 
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with  ample  funds  for  their  mainte- 
nance and  the  salaries  of  their  libra- 
rians, who  frequently  add  considerably 
to  their  emoluments  by  transcribing 
MSS : — "  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
these  funds  are  employed  in  adding' 
to  these  collections  ;  so  that  in  point 
of  numbers  they  remain  nearly  as 
when  first  founded."  Each  library 
has  not  only  a  simple  nomenclature, 
but  a  catalogue  raisonnee  containing  a 
summary  of  each  work ;  and  the 
books,  most  of  which  are  transcribed 
on  vellum  or  highly  glazed  paper,  are 
bound  in  the  manner  of  a  tuck  pocket- 
book,  in  dark  morocco  or  calf,  with 
the  titles  written  on  the  outside  of  the 
margin,  and  are  laid  on  their  sides  on 
the  shelves.  The  floors  are  covered 
with  mats,  and  on  one  or  more  sides 
are  low  divans  for  the  use  of  the 
students,  who  leave  their  slippers  at 
the  door ;  a  narrow  desk  in  front  of 
the  divans  supports  the  volumes  in 
use.  Neither  fire,  candle,  nor  smo- 
king, is  permitted ;  and  the  libraries 
in  general  are  open  daily,  except  on 
Friday,  and  during  Ramazan  and  the 
two  Beirams,  from  about  9  A.M.  to 
afternoon  prayer ;  those  present  at  the 
time  of  mid- day  prayer,  quit  their 
studies  and  perform  their  devotions 
in  common. 

Many  of  the  most  valuable  and 
costly  of  the  illuminated  MSS.  are  in 
the  two  libraries  of  the  seraglio,  the 
larger  of  which,  containing  at  present 
4400  volumes,  is  the  most  extensive 
collection  of  books  in  Constantinople : 
but  they  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
among  the  public  libraries,  as  admis- 
sion to  them  is  obtained  with  diffi- 
culty, and  only  by  special  permission, 
even  by  Moslems.  Besides  the  MSS. 
in  the  great  seraglio  library,  among 
the  most  valuable  of  which  is  a  mag- 
nificent copy  of  the  Arabic  poem  of 
Antar,  and  another  of  theGulistan,  the 
great  moral  poem  of  Saadi,  there  is  a 
canvass  genealogical  tree,  containing 
portraits  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  the 
house  of  Osman,  from  originals  preser- 
ved in  the  sultan's  private  library. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  library  of 
the  mosque  of  Aya  Sofia  (St  Sophia,) 
founded  by  Mohammed  the  Con- 
queror, which  is  rich  in  valuable  MSS. 
and  contains  a  Koran  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the.hand  of  the  Khalif 
Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet: 
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another  attributed  to  the  same  source, 
as  well  as  one  ascribed  to  the  Khalif 
Omar,  are  in  the  library  of  Osman 
II L,  attached  to  the  beautiful  mosque 
of  Noor-Osmanya.  But  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  public  libraries, 
th  mgh  the  number  of  its  volumes 
docs  not  exceed  sixteen  hundred,  is 
thit  of  the  grand- vizir  II aghib  Pasha, 
a  celebrated  patron  of  learning  in 
tho  middle  of  the  last  century.  It 
stjmds  in  an  enclosed  court,  which 
aUo  contains  a  free  school,  fountains, 
-and  the  monuments  of  the  founder 
and  his  family.  The  library  itsdf  is 
a  lofty  square  chamber,  with  a  central 
dome  and  four  semi-domes,  supported 
%  marble  columns,  and  round  the 
ap  irtment  "  runs  a  complete  and 
most  correct  version  of  the  celebrated 
Boorda  of  the  poet  Keab,"  (a  poem 
composed  in  honour  of  Mohammed 
by  an  Arab  contemporary,)  u  in  gold 
letters,  fourteen  inches  long,  on  a 
gr<en  ground,  forming  an  original 
an«l  brilliant  embellishment."  Its 
contents  include  some  of  the  richest 
and  rarest  specimens  of  Persian  and 
Arabic  caligraphy  ;  arid  the  founder's 
note-book,  with  a  copy  of  his  divan, 
(poetical  works,)  is  also  exhibited: 
41  tiie  former  proves  that  he  was  not 
unaccomplished  as  a  draughtsman 
and  architect.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  lightness  and  elegance  in  this  build- 
ing which  renders  it  superior  to  all 
others  :  but  he  survived  its  foundation 
only  three  years.  His  remains  are 
deposited  in  the  north-east  angle  of 
"the  court,  on  an  elevated  terrace, 
bei  eath  an  open  marble  canopy,  pro- 
tected by  a  wire  work  trellis/  This, 
wit  a  the  roses  and  myrtles,  and 
the  figs,  vineSj  pomegranates,  and 
cypresses,  that  cast  their  shade 
around,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
nolle  aviary,  more  than  that  of  a  re- 
pository for  the  dead  :  and  the  doves 
thai  nestle  in  the  overhanging  bran- 
ches, and  fill  the  air  with  their 
querulous  notes,  add  to  the  delusion." 
The  total  number  of  volumes  in  all 
the  public  libraries  is  believed  not  to 
<exc2ed  75,000,  of  which  at  least  a 
fourth  are  duplicates  ;  "it  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that,  with  a 
few  modern  exceptions,  the  whole 
are  MSS.  admirably  transcribed, 
elal  orately  embellished  :  and  thus, 
taking  one  volume  with  another,  the 
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sums  paid  for  each  work  far  exceed 
the  average  price  of  rare  printed  edi- 
tions in  Europe."  Besides  these  stores 
of  Oriental  lore,  the  library  of  the 
medical  academy  established  by  Mah- 
mood  II.  in  the  palace  of  Galata 
Serai,  contains  several  hundred  vol- 
umes of  the  best  French  medical  works, 
which  the  professors  are  allowed  to 
carry  to  their  own  apartments — a 
privilege  not  allowed  in  any  other 
library.  The  art  of  printing  was  first 
introduced  in  1726,  by  a  Hungarian 
renegade  named  Ibrahim,  (known  as 
Basmadji,  or  the  printer,)  who  was 
patronised  by  the  Sultan  Achmet  III ; 
— but  the  establishment  languished 
after  his  death ;  and  though  revived 
in  1784  by  Sultan  Abdoul  Hamid,  it 
was  only  after  the  destruction  of  the 
janissaries,  the  enemies  of  every  inno- 
vation, that  the  press  began  to  exhibit 
any  thing  like  activity.  At  present 
there  are  four  imperial  printing  estab- 
lishments ;  and  the  types,  which  were 
formerly  cast  in  Venice,  being  now 
manufactured  in  Stamboul,  a  marked 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
character.  Though  the  Koran,  and 
all  religious  and  doctrinal  works,  are 
still  transcribed  exclusively  by  hand, 
the  art  of  printing  is  regarded  with 
great  jealousy  by  the  booksellers,  who 
hold  that  "presses  are  made  from  the 
calcined  wood  of  Al-Zacum,  the  dread 
tree  of  the  lowest  pit;  while  tran- 
scribers have  their  seats  near  the  gate 
of  the  seventh  heaven."  The  news- 
paper press  of  Stamboul  is  still  in  its 
infancy— for  though,  the  Takwim,  or 
Moniteur  Ottoman,  established  in 
1831  by  Mahmood  II.  as  an  official 
gazette,  was  conducted  with  consider- 
able ability  by  the  original  editor,  M. 
Blaque,  and  his  successor  M.  Frances- 
schi,  the  sudden  death  of  both  these 
gentlemen,  within  a  short  period  of 
each  other,  awakened  strong  suspi- 
cions of  foul  play ;  and  the  French, 
translation,  published  for  European 
circulation,  has  since  sunk  into  a  mere 
transcript  of  the  Turkish  original, 
which  consists  of  little  but  official  an- 
nouncements. Several  attempts  made, 
by  Mr  Churchill  and  others,  to 
establish  a  non- official  paper  for  the 
advocacy  of  Turkish  interests,  have 
been  smothered,  after  a  brief  exist- 
ence, by  the  jealousy  of  Russia  and 
France:  "  the  result  is,  that  the  Moni- 
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teur  is  a  dull  court-circular,  and  the 
Smyrna  journals,  abandoned  to  chance 
communications,  are  neither  prompt 
nor  exact  in  circulating  or  detailing 
events."  * 

The  spread  of  literary  cultivation 
among  the  Turks  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  European  education  which 
many  of  the  rising  generation  have 
received,  has  naturally  led  to  a  taste 
for  European  literature ;  and  many 
possess  libraries  stored  not  only  with 
the  lore  of  the  East,  but  with  the 
choicest  treasures  of  the  French  and 
English  classics.  Ali  Eifendi,  late 
ambassador  from  the  Porte  to  the 
court  of  St  James's,  is  well  known  to 
have  collected  a  most  extensive  and 
valuable  library  during  his  residence 
in  the  regions  of  the  West ;  and  Mr 
White  enumerates  several  young 
Osmanlis  distinguished  for  their  ac- 
complishments in  the  literature  and 
science  of  the  Franks.  Emin  Pasha, 
the  director  of  the  Imperial  Military 
Academy,  and  Bekir  Pasha,  late  su- 
perintendent of  the  small-arm  manu- 
factory at  Dolma-Baktchi,  were  both 
educated  in  England,  the  latter  at 
Woolwich  and  the  former  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  gained  a  prize  for 
his  mathematical  attainments.  Fou- 
ad  Effeudi,  son  of  the  celebrated  poet 
Izzet-Mollah,  and  himself  a  poet  of 
no  small  note,  "possesses  a  choice 
library  of  some  2000  volumes,  in 
French,  English,  and  Italian ; "  and 
Derwish  Effendi,  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  academy  of  Galata 
Serai,  "  has  studied  in  France  and 
England,  and  is  not  less  esteemed  for 
his  knowledge  than  for  his  modesty." 
But  foremost  among  this  Tugenbund, 
the  future  hopes  of  Turkey,  stands 
one  whose  name  has  already  appear- 
ed in  the  pages  of  Maga,  (Sept.  1841, 
p.  304,)  Achmet  Wekif  Effendi,  now 
third  dragoman  to  the  Porte,  and  son 
of  Kouh-ed-deen  Effendi,  late  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  Vienna,  whom 
Mr  White  pronounces,  with  justice, 
"  one  of  the  most  rising  and  enlight- 
ened young  men  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. His  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  is  perfect,  and  he  adds  to 
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this  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  that  country  and  of 
England."  While  men  like  these 
(and  we  could  add  other  names  to 
those  enumerated  by  Mr  White,  from 
our  personal  knowledge)  are  in  train- 
ing for  the  future  administration  of 
the  empire,  there  is  yet  hope  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  Osmanli  nation. 

In  no  country  is  primary  instruc- 
tion more  general  than  in  Turkey. 
Each  of  the  smaller  mosques  has  at- 
tached to  it  an  elementary  school, 
superintended  by  the  imam,  where 
the  children  of  the  lower  classes  are 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to  re- 
peat the  Koran  by  heart ;  while  those 
intended  for  the  liberal  professions 
undergo  a  long  and  laborious  course 
of  study  at  the  medressehs  or  colleges 
of  the  great  mosques,  some  of  which 
are  intended  to  train  youth  in  general 
literature,  or  qualify  them  for  govern- 
ment employments,  while  others  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  theology  and 
jurisprudence.  Mr  White  states  the 
number  of  students  in  Stamboul, 
in  1843,  at  not  less  than  5000, 
all  of  whom  were  lodged,  instruct- 
ed, and  furnished  with  one  meal 
a- day,  at  the  expense  of  the  wakoof 
or  foundation,  (a  term  which  we  shall 
hereafter  more  fully  explain,)  all  their 
other  expenses  being  at  their  own 
charge  ;  but  "  the  sallow  complexions 
and  exhausted  appearance  of  these 
young  men  indicate  intense  labour,  or 
most  limited  commons." 

After  thus  successfully  vindicating 
the  Turks  from  the  charge  so  often 
brought  against  them  by  travellers  who 
have  only  spent  a  few  weeks  at  Pera,  of 
ignorance  and  indifference  to  know- 
ledge, Mr  White  thus  sums  up  the 
general  question  of  education.  "  For 
ten  men  that  can  read  among  Perotes 
and  Fanariotes,  there  are  an  equal 
number  that  do  read  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  and,  taking  the  mass  of  the 
better  classes  indiscriminately,  it  will 
be  found  also  that  there  are  more 
libraries  of  useful  books  in  Turkish 
houses  than  in  those  of  Greeks  and 
Armenians."  And  though  "  the  number 
of  Turkish  ladies  that  can  read  is  much 


*  A  catalogue  of  works  printed  from  the  establishment  of  the  press  in  1726  to 
1820,  is  given  in  the  notes  to  Book  65  of  Von  Hammer  PurgstalTs  Ottoman 
History. 
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less  than  those  of  Pera  and  the  Fanar, 
those  who  can  read  among  the  former 
never  open  a  bad  book ;  while  among 
the  latter  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
ever  reads  a  good  work,  unless  it  be 
the  catechism  or  breviary  pn  certain 
forced  occasions.  And  while  neither 
Greek  nor  Armenian  women  occupy 
themselves  with  literature,  Constan- 
tinople can  boast  of  more  than  one 
female  author.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  is  Laila  Khanum, 
niece  to  the  above-mentioned  Izzet- 
Mollah.  Her  poems  are  principally 
satirical,  and  she  is  held  in  great 
dread  by  her  sex,  who  tremble  at  her 
cutring  pen.  Her  divan  (collection 
of  poems)  has  been  printed,  and 
amounts  to  three  volumes.  Laila 
Khanum  is  also  famed  for  her  songs, 
which  are  set  to  music,  and  highly 
popular.  Hassena  Khanum,  wife  of 
the  Hakim  Bashy,  (chief  physician,) 
is  likewise  renowned  for  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  her  style  as  a  letter- 
writer,  which  entitles  her  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Turkish  SevigmS." 

But  we  must  again  diverge,  in  fol- 
lowing Mr  White's  desultory  steps, 
from  the  Turkish  fair  ones — whom  he 
has  so  satisfactorily  cleared  from  Lord 
Byron's  imputation,  that 

"  Tliey  cannot  read,  and  so  don't  lisp 

in  criticism; 
Nor  write,  and  so  they  don't  affect  the 

muse — " 

to  his  dissertation  on  the  wahoofs 
above  referred  to  ; — a  word  implying 
a  de-posit  or  mortgage,  and. used  to 
designate  a  species  of  tenure  under 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  landed 
property  throughout  the  empire  is 
held,  and  the  nature  of  which  is  but 
imperfectly  understood  in  Europe. 
These  institutions  have  existed  from 
the  earliest  period  of  Islam  ;  but  no- 
where to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the 
Ottoman  empire  ;  where  they  were 
divided  by  Soliman  the  Magnificent 
into  three  classes,  all  alike  held 
sacred,  and  exempt  from  confiscation 
either  by  the  sovereign  or  courts  of 
law.  The  first  class  comprises  the 
land,1-  or  funds  absolutely  bequeathed 
to  the  mosques  either  by  founders  or 
subsequent  benefactors,  the  revenues 
of  wlich  are  employed  in  the  payment 
of  tie  imams,  khatibs,  and  other 
ministers  of  religion  attached  to  their 


service,  and  to  the  gratuitous  main- 
tenance of  the  colleges  and  hospitals 
dependent  on  them;  and  which  are 
in  all  cases  amply  sufficient  for  these 
purposes.  "  No  demands  in  the  shapa 
of  tithes,  collections,  or  entrance- 
money,  are  ever  made :  the  doors  ot 
all  temples  are  open  to  the  public 
without  distinction:"  and  although 
the  imam  usually  receives  a  fee  for 
marriages,  nanie-givings,  circumci- 
sions, and  funerals,  no  demand  can 
be  legally  made.  The  author  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate  the  endowments 
in  1842,  as  nearly  as  they  could  b» 
ascertained,  of  the  seventeen  mosques 
in  the  capital  entitled  to  rank  as 
imperialfoundations — the  richest  being 
that  of  Aya-  Sofia,  amounting  to 
1,500,000  piastres  annually,  while  the 
others  vary  from  710,000  to  100,000 
piastres.  The  ecclesiastical  staff  of 
an  imperial  mosque  comprehends  in 
general  from  thirty  to  forty  persons 
— the  sheikh,  who  preaches  after  mid- 
day prayer  on  Friday,  and  who  is  a 
member  of  the  superior  ecclesiastical 
synod,  with  rank  and  privileges  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  our  bishops  : — two 
or  more  khatibs,  who  recite  the  khot- 
bah,  or  prayer  for  the  Prophet  and 
sultan : — four  imams,  who  alternately 
read  prayers  :  —  twelve  to  twenty 
muezzins,  who  call  to  prayers  from 
the  minarets  : — with  fifteen  to  twenty 
subordinate  functionaries.  The  finan- 
ces of  each  of  the  mosques  are  regu- 
lated by  a  nazir  (inspector)  and 
mutawelly,  (accountant,)  who  are 
bound  by  law  to  render  half-yearly 
statements  ;  and  these  offices,  lucra- 
tive from  the  opportunities  they  afford 
for  malversation,  are  usually  held  for 
life  by  the  holders  for  the  time  being 
of  high  official  stations,  or  sometimes 
by  the  heirs  of  the  founders,  who  thus 
secure  their  lands  from  forfeiture  or 
confiscation ;  or  by  persons  to  whom 
they  have  been  bequeathed,  with 
power  to  nominate  their  successors. 
The  annual  revenues  of  the  imperial 
mosques  being  triple  their  expendi- 
ture, the  wakoof  fund  has  been  often 
encroached  upon  by  the  Sultan,  nomi- 
nally as  a  loan  under  the  warrant  of 
the  minister  of  finance,  who  checks 
the  accounts  of  the  imperial  nazir ; 
and  by  these  not  unfrequent  inroads, 
as  well  as  by  the  peculations  of  the 
superintendents,  the  accumulations, 
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though  great,  are  not  so  enormous  as 
they  would  otherwise  become. 

The  second  class  comprises  the  funds 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic baths,  libraries,  fountains,  alms- 
houses,  and  of  useful  and  charitable 
institutions  in  general.  They  are 
frequently  charged  with  annuities  to 
the  representatives  of  the  founder; 
and  in  all  foundations  for  gratuitous 
education,  or  distribution  of  alms  or 
food,  founders'  kin  have  the  preference. 
They  are  all  registered  in  the  treasury ; 
but  the  foundation  is  invalidated  if 
the  property  assigned  for  its  support 
be  encumbered  by  mortgages  or  other 
obligations : — nor  can  any  one  labour- 
ing under  an  incurable  disease  convert 
freehold  property  into  wakoof  except 
as  a  testator,  in  which  case  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  heirs  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  property  are  secured  : — 
a  third  part  only,  according  to  law, 
being  otherwise  disposable  by  will. 
The  third  class  of  wakoofs  (called  ady 
or  customary,  the  others  being  termed 
sliary  or  legal,  as  sanctioned  by  reli- 
gious law)  are  considered  as  secular 
foundations,  consisting  of  lands  pur- 
chased by  the  religious  wakoofs  from, 
their  accumulations,  on  reversion  at 
the  death  of  the  assigner,  or  failure 
of  his  direct  heirs,  for  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  their  value,  leaving  to 
the  vendors  in  the  interim  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  property,  which  is 
frequently  continued  to  their  nephews 
and  brothers  on  the  same  terms. 
u  At  first  this  plan  was  not  considered 
lucrative  for  the  wakoofs  :  but  when 
the  system  was  widely  extended,  the 
multitude  of  assignments,  which  fell 
in  every  year  from  death  and  default 
of  issue,  soon  crowned  the  specula- 
tion with  success,  in  a  country  where 
the  tenure  of  life  is  eminently  uncer- 
tain, not  only  from  the  caprices  of 
sultans,  but  from  the  constant  ravages 
of  plague.  .  .  .  The  advantages 
to  sellers  were  equally  great.  They 
secured  themselves  from  confiscation, 
and  their  heirs  from  spoliation  at  their 
demise.  They  were  enabled  to  raise 
money  to  the  value  of  a  sixth  or  eighth 
of  their  capital,  on  payment  of  a  trif- 
ling interest,  and  yet  retained  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  whole  for  themselves 
and  immediate  issue.  By  founding 
these  wakoofs,  sellers  are  also  enabled 
to  check  the  extravagance  of  their 
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children,  who  can  neither  mortgage 


nor  alienate  the  property — a  practice 
nearly  as  common  in  Turkey  as  ia 
other  countries." 

Not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
buildings  andcultivatedlands  through- 
out the  empire,  according  to  the  au- 
thor, and  even  the  imperial  domainsr 
are  held  under  one  or  other  of  these 
wakoof  tenures,  which  thus  represent 
the  great  landed  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. Formerly,  the  domains  belong- 
ing to  the  mosques  in  each  pashalik 
were  let  on  annual  leases  (as  the- 
public  revenues  are  still  farmed)  to* 
multezim  or  contractors,  generally  the 
pashas  of  the  provinces  :  but  the  sys- 
tem of  subletting  and  dilapidation  to 
which  this  course  of  short  leases  gave 
rise,  was  so  ruinous  to  the  agricultural 
population  and  thte  property  of  the- 
wakoofs,  that  a  thorough  reform  was 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Abdoul- 
Hamid,  the  father  of  Mahmood  II. 
The  lauds  were  now  let  on  life  tenan- 
cies-, (malikania,)  on  the  same  system 
of  beneficial  leases  and  large  fines  on 
renewals  which  prevails  with  respect 
to  the  property  of  collegiate  and  other 
corporate  bodies  in  England ;  which 
has  greatly  improved  their  condition, 
as  it  is  no  longer  the  interest  of  the 
lessee  to  rack  the  peasantry,  or  dam- 
age the  property,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
sent advantage.  u  More  than  one 
monarch  has  entertained  projects  of 
dispossessing  the  mosques  of  these 
privileges,  and  of  placing  the  wakoofya 
under  the  exclusive  superintendence 
of  government.  Sultan  Mahmood  II. 
seriously  contemplated  carrying  this- 
plan  into  effect,  and  probably  would 
have  done  so,  had  his  life  been  spared. 
The  government  in  this  case  would 
have  paid  the  salaries  of  all  sheikhs, 
priests,  and  persons  attached  to  the 
sacred  edifices,  together  with  all  re- 
pairs and  expenses  of  their  dependent 
institutions,  and  would  have  converted 
the  surplus  to  state  purposes.  Vari- 
ous plans  were  suggested  to  Mah- 
moocTs  predecessors ;  but  during  the- 
existence  of  the  janissaries,  no  one 
dared  to  interfere  with  institutions 
whence  the  Oolema,  (men  of  law  and 
religion,)  intimately  connected  with 
the  janissaries,  derived  invariable  pro- 
fit." 

Returning  at  length  from  this  long- 
digression  to  the  jewel  bezestan,  and 
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passing  from  the  south-eastern,  or 
mercers'  gate,  "  through  lines  of  shops 
stored  with  a  variety  of  ready-made 
ar  icles  required  by  ladies,"  we  reach 
th  3  Silk  Bezestan,  (Sandal  Bezestany,) 
which,  like  the  other,  has  four  arched 
gates  named  after  different  trades,  and 
is  surmounted  by  twenty  domes,  four 
in  a  line.  Though  occupied  solely  by 
Armenians,  and  regulated  by  a  com- 
mittee of  six  Armenian  elders,  it  is 
dii  ected  by  a  Turkish  kehaya  or  pre- 
sident, with  his  deputy,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  superintend  the  police  and  collect 
the  government  dues.  The  scene 
presented  by  the  interior  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  other,  and 
(we  regret  to  say)  not  at  all  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Christians.  "-The 
building  is  gloomy  and  badly  lighted, 
and  appears  not  to  have  been  white- 
washed or  cleansed  since  the  first  con- 
struction ;  and  while  a  stranger  may 
repeatedly  enter  the  jewel  bezestan, 
and  its  tenants,  though  they  see  him 
gating  with  covetous  eyes  on  some 
antiquated  object,  will  scarcely  con- 
descend to  say  'Ne  istersiniz?'  (what 
want  you?)  .  .  .  the  clamours  of 
the  Armenians  to  attract  purchasers 
art  only  to  be  surpassed  by  their  want 
of  iionesty.  Strangers  may  often  pay 
toe  much  to  Turkish  shopkeepers,  but 
they  will  receive  fair  weight  to  a 
hair:  whereas  they  will  be  subject 
not  only  to  overcharge,  but  to  short 
quantity,  at  the  hands  of  the  Armeni- 
nians  and  their  more  profligate  imita- 
tors, the  Greek  dealers."  The  origi- 
nal silk  manufactories  were  established 
before  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
at  :he  old  capital  of  Broussa,  whence 
most  of  the  raw  material  is  still  de- 
rived, the  abundance  of  mulberry 
trees  in  its  neighbourhood  being  fa- 
vourable to  the  nurture  of  the  silk- 
worm ;  little  Broussa  silk  is,  however, 
no^v  sold  in  the  sandal  bezestany, 
the  manufacture  being  principally 
carried  on  along  the  shores  of  the 
Bo-phorus.  "  But  within  the  last  ten 
yesTS,  and  especially  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  commercial  treaties  with  the 
Porte,  the  silk  trade  in  home-made 
articles  has  decreased  50  per  cent. 
A  large  supply  of  common  imitation 
go*  >ds  is  now  received  from  England, 
Frunce,  and  Italy,  and  the  richer  ar- 
ticles, principally  manufactured  at 
Lyons,  have  completely  superseded 
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those  formerly  received  from  Broussa, 
or  fabricated  at  Scutari  and  Constan- 
tinople." 

The  trade  in  furs,  as  well  as  that 
in  silk,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Armenians,  but  has  greatly  fallen  off 
since  the  European  dress,  now  worn 
by  the  court  and  the  official  person- 
ages, replaced  the  old  Turkish  costume. 
In  former  times,  the  quality  of  the  fur 
worn  by  different  ranks,  and  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  was  a 
matter  of  strict  etiquette,  regulated 
by  the  example  of  the  sultan,  who,  on 
a  day  previously  fixed  by  the  imperial 
astrologer,  repaired  in  state  to  the 
mosque  arrayed  in  furs,  varying  from 
the  squirrel  or  red  fox,  assumed  at  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  to  the  samoor  or 
sable  worn  during  the  depth  of  winter; 
while  all  ranks  of  persons  in  office 
changed  their  furs,  on  the  same  day 
with  the  monarch,  for  those  appro- 
priated to  t&eir  respective  grades. 
The  most  costly  were  those  of  the 
black  fox  and  sable,  the  former  of 
which  was  restricted,  unless  by  spe- 
cial permission,  to  the  use  of  royalty  : 
while  sable  was  reserved  for  vizirs 
and  pashas  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
price  of  these  furs,  indeed,  placed  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  pur- 
chasers, 15,000  or  20,000  piastres 
being  no  unusual  price  for  a  sable 
lined  pelisse,  while  black  fox  cost 
twice  as  much.  In  the  present  day 
the  kurk  or  pelisse  is  never  worn  by 
civil  or  military  functionaries,  except 
in  private  :  but  it  still  continues  in 
general  use  among  the  sheikhs  and 
men  of  the  law,  "  who  may  be  seen 
mounted  on  fat  ambling  galloways, 
with  richly  embroidered  saddle-cloths 
and  embossed  bridles,  attired  in  kurks 
faced  with  sables,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
ancient  times."  The  kurk  is,  more- 
over, in  harem  etiquette,  the  recognised 
symbol  of  matronly  rank : — and  its 
assumption  by  a  Circassian  is  a  signi- 
ficant intimation  to  the  other  inmates 
of  the  position  she  has  assumed  as 
the  favourite  of  their  master.  The 
same  rule  extends  to  the  imperial 
palace,  where  the  elevation  of  a  fair 
slave  to  the  rank  of  kadinn  (the  title 
given  to  the  partners  of  the  sultan) 
is  announced  to  her,  by  her  receiving 
a  pelisse  lined  with  sables  from  the 
ket-khoda  or  mistress  of  the  palace, 
the  principal  of  the  seven  great  female 
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officers  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  man- 
agement of  all  matters  connected  with 
the  harem.  The  imperial  favourites 
are  limited  by  law  to  seven,  but  this 
number  is  seldom  complete  ;  the  pre- 
sent sultan  has  hitherto  raised  only 
five  to  this  rank,  one  of  whom  died 
of  consumption  in  1842.  These  ladies 
are  now  always  Circassian  slaves,  and 
though  never  manumitted,  have  each 
their  separate  establishments,  suites 
of  apartments,  and  female  slaves  act- 
ing as  ladies  of  honour,  &c.  Their 
slipper,  or  (as  we  should  call  it)  pin 
money,  is  about  25,000  piastres  (£240) 
monthly — their  other  expenses  being 
defrayed  by  the  sultan's  treasurer. 
Mr  White  enters  into  considerable 
detail  on  the  interior  arrangements  of 
the  seraglio,  the  private  life  of  the 
sultan,  &c. ;  but  as  it  does  not  appear 
from  what  sources  his  information  is 
derived,  we  shall  maintain  an  Oriental 
reserve  on  these  subjects. 

The  slave-markets  and  condition  of 
slaves  in  the  East  is  treated  at  con- 
siderable length  :  but  as  the  erroneous 
notions  formerly  entertained  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  dispelled  by 
more  correct  views  obtained  by  mo- 
dern travellers,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  "the  laws  and  customs 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  slaves  in 
Turkey  divest  their  condition  of  its 
worst  features,  and  place  the  slave 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  free  servi- 
tor :  nay,  in  many  instances  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave,  especially  of  white 
slaves,  is  superior  to  the  other;  as 
the  path  of  honour  and  fortune  is 
more  accessible  to  the  dependent  and 
protected  slave  than  to  the  indepen- 
dent man  of  lower  degree."  It  is 
well  known  that  many  of  those  hold- 
ing the  highest  dignities  of  the  state 
— Halil  Pasha,  brother-in-law  of  the 
Sultan— Khosref,  who  for  many  years 
virtually  ruled  the  empire,  with  num- 
berless others,  were  originally  slaves : 
and  in  all  cases  the  liberation  of  male 
slaves,  after  seven  or  nine  years'  ser- 
vitude, is  ordained  by  adet  or  custom, 
which,  in  Turkey,  is  stronger  than 
law.  This  rule  is  rarely  infringed  : — 
and  excepting  the  slaves  of  men  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  life,  who  fre- 
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quently  adopt  their  master's  trade, 
and  are  employed  by  him  as  work- 
men, they  in  most  cases  become  do- 
mestic servants,  or  enter  the  army,  as 
holding  out  the  greatest  prospect  of 
honour  and  promotion.  The  condition 
of  white  female  slaves  is  even  more 
favourable.  In  point  of  dress  and 
equipment,  they  are  on  a  par  with 
their  mistresses,  the  menial  offices  in 
all  great  harems  being  performed  by 
negresses  ; — and  frequent  instances 
occur,  .where  parents  prefer  slaves 
educated  in  their  own  families  to  free 
women  as  wives  for  their  sons  :— the 
only  distinction  being  in  the  title  of 
kadinn,  which  may  be  considered 
equivalent  to  madame,  and  which  is 
always  borne  by  these  emancipated 
slaves,  instead  of  khanum,  (or  lady?) 
used  by  women  of  free  birth.  Female 
slaves  are  rarely  sold  or  parted  with, 
except  for  extreme  misconduct ;  and 
though  it  is  customary  for  their  mas- 
ters, in  the  event  of  their  becoming 
mothers,  to  enfranchise  and  marry 
them,  "  the  facility  of  divorce  is  such, 
that  women,  if  mothers,  prefer  re- 
maining slaves  to  being  legally  mar- 
ried :  as  they  are  aware  that  custom 
prevents  their  being  sold  when  in  the 
former  condition  :  whereas  their  hav- 
ing a  family  is  no  bar  to  divorce  when 
married." 

The  guilds,  or  corporations  of  the 
different  trades  and  professions,  to 
which  allusion  has  more  than  once 
been  made,  and  which  constitute  what 
may  be  called  the  municipality  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  formerly  mustered 
and  paraded  through  the  city,  on 
every  occasion  when  the  Sandjak- 
Shereef  (or  holy  banner  of  Mahom- 
med)  was  taken  from  the  seraglio  to 
accompany  the  army.  This  gathering, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  men  who  could  be 
levied  in  case  of  extremity  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital,  was  first  or- 
dained by  Mourad  IV.,*  before  his 
march  against  Bagdad  in  1638 ;  when, 
according  to  Evliya  Effendi,  200,000 
men  fit  to  bear  arms  passed  in  review 
— and  the  last  muster  was  in  the 
reign  of  Mustapha  III.,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disastrous  war  with 


*  Mr  "White  erroneously  calls  him  Mourad  III.,  and  places  the  expedition, 
against  Bagdad  in  1834. 
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Russia  in  1761.     Its  subsequent  dis- 
^COE  tinuance  is  said  to  have  been  ow- 
ing to  an  insult  then  offered  by  the 
guild  of  emirs  (or  descendants  of  the 
Prophet)  to  the  Austrian  Internuncio, 
wh)  was  detected  in  witnessing  in- 
cognito the  procession  of  the  Sandjak- 
Shtreef,  deemed  too  sacred  for  the 
eyes  of  an  infidel— and  a  tumult  en- 
sue i,  in  which  many  Christians  were 
ma  treated  and  murdered,  and  which 
had  nearly  led  to  a  rupture  with  the 
court  of  Vienna.      On  this  occasion 
the  number  of  guilds  was  forty-six, 
sub  livided  into  554  minor  sections ; 
and,  excepting  the  disappearance  of 
tho.se    more  immediately    connected 
with   the  janissaries,  it  is  probable 
tha;;  little  or  no   change  has  since 
taken  place.     These  guilds  included 
not  only  the    handicraft  and  other 
trac  es,  but  the  physicians  and  other 
learned   professions,    and    even    the 
Oolmah  and  imams,  and  others  con- 
nected   with    the    mosques.      Each 
marched  with  its  own  badges  and 
ensigns,  headed  by  its  own  officers, 
of  whom  there  were  seven  of  the  first 
grace,  with  their  deputies  and  sub- 
ordinates, all  elected  by  the  crafts, 
and  entrusted  with  the  control  of  its 
affairs,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
a  council  of  delegates:  while  the  pro- 
pert  7  of  these  corporations  is  invari- 
ably secured  by  being  made  ivakoof, 
the  lature  of  which  has  been  already 
explained.      The   shoemakers',   sad- 
dlers', and  tanners'  guilds  are  among 
the  strongest  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  from  them  were  drawn  the  elite 
of  i  he  janissaries  stationed   in  the 
capital,  after  the  cruel  system  of  seiz- 
ing   Christian   children  for  recruits 
had  been  discontinued ;   the  tailors 
are    also  a  numerous  and   resolute 
craft,    generally    well     affected    to 
government,    to    which    they    ren- 
derel    important     services    in    the 
ovenhrow    of    the    janissaries    in 


1826,  when  the  Sandjak-Shereef* 
was  displayed  in  pursuance  of  the 
Fethwa  of  the  mufti  excommunica- 
ting the  sons  of  Hadji-Bektash, 
and  the  guilds  mustered  in  arms  by 
thousands  for  the  support  of  the 
Sheikh  al  Islam  and  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful. 

Among  these  fraternities,  one  of 
the  most  numerous  is  that  of  the  kayik- 
jees  or  boatmen,  of  whom  there  are 
not  fewer  than  19,000,  mostly  Turks, 
in  the  city  and  its  suburbs ;  while 
5000  more,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
Greeks,  are  found  in  the  villages  of 
the  Bosphorus.  They  are  all  regis- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  hayikjee-ba- 
shi,  or  chief  of  the  boatmen,  pay- 
ing each  eight  piastres  monthly  (or 
twice  as  much  if  unmarried)  for  their 
teskera  or  license  :  and  cannot  remove 
from  the  stations  assigned  them  with- 
out giving  notice.  The  skill  and 
activity  of  these  men,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  light  and  apparently 
fragile  skiffs,  has  been  celebrated  by 
almost  every  tourist  who  has  floated 
on  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn  and 
the  Bosphorus :  and  not  less  precise 
is  the  accuracy  with  which  is  adjusted 
the  number  of  oars  to  be  employed 
by  the  members  of  the  European 
corps  diplomatique,  and  the  great 
officers  of  the  Porte,  according  to  their 
relative  ranks  ;  the  smallest  infringe- 
ment of  which  would  be  regarded  as 
an  unpardonable  breach  of  etiquette. 
The  oars  and  mouldings  are  painted 
of  the  national  colours,  with  the  hulls 
white  or  black;  the  latter  colour  is 
usually  affected  by  the  Turkish  gran- 
dees, with  the  exception  of  the  capi- 
tan-pasha,  who  is  alone  privileged  to 
use  a  green  boat.  Ambassadors-extra- 
ordinary are  entitled  to  ten  oars ;  and 
the  same  number  is  assigned  to  the 
grand-vizir,  the  mufti,  and  ministers 
holding  the  rank  of  mushir,  or  marshal, 
the  highest  degree  in  the  new  scale  of 


*  Mr  White  here  introduces  a  digression  on  the  other  relics  of  the  Prophet,  the 
Moslem  festivals,  &c.,  his  account  of  which  presents  little  novelty  ;  but  he  falls  into 
the  £  eneral  error  of  describing  the  Mahmil,  borne  by  the  holy  camel  in  the  pilgrim 
car  a  an,  as  containing  the  brocade  covering  of  the  Kaaba,  when  it  is  in  fact  merely 
an  emblem  of  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  like  an  empty  carriage  sent  in  a  pro- 
cessi  >n. — (See  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  ii.  p.  204,  8vo.  ed<)  It  is  indeed  suffi- 
cient ly  obvious,  that  a  box  six  feet  high  and  two  in  diameter,  could  not  contain  a 
piec(  of  brocade  sufficient  to  surround  a  building  described  by  Burckhardt  as 
eighteen  paces  long,  fourteen  broad,  and  from  thirty -five  to  forty  feet  high. 
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Ottoman  precedence.    Pashas  of  the 
second  rank,  the  cazi-askers  or  grand 
judges  of  Anatolia    and    Boumelia, 
with  other  functionaries  of  equivalent 
grade,   are  allowed  eight  oars,   the 
number   employed  by  the  Austrian 
Internuncio,  and  by  ministers-pleni- 
potentiary ;  while  three  or  five  pair 
of   sculls    are    allotted    to    charges 
d'affaires,  and  the  heads  of  different 
departments  at  the  Porte.    The  pro- 
cession of  the  sultan,  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  mosque  by  water,  consists 
of  six  kayiks,  the  largest  of  which  is 
seventy-eight  feet  in  length,  and  pulled 
by  twenty-four  rowers — under  the  old 
regime  the  crew  was  taken  from  the 
bostandjis,  whose  chief,  the  bostand- 
ji-bashi,   held  the  helm;   but  since 
the  abolition  of  that  corps,  they  have 
been  chosen,  without  distinction  of 
creed,  from  the  common    boatmen. 
The  imperial  barge  is  distinguished, 
independent  of  its  superior  size,  by 
the  gold- embroidered  canopy  of  crim- 
son silk,  surmounted  by  crescents  at 
the  stern  ;  it  is  painted  white  within 
and  without,  with  rich  gilt  mouldings, 
under  which  runs  a  broad  external 
green  border,  ornamented  with  gilded 
arabesques.     The  oars  are  painted 
white,  with  gold  scrolls ;  the  stern  is 
adorned  with  massive  gilt  carvings  ; 
and  the  long  projecting  prow  with  a 
richly-gilded  ornament,  representing 
a  palm-branch  curling  upwards.     Be- 
hind this  flutters  a  gilded  falcon,  the 
emblem  of  the  house  of  Osman.    The 
carvings  and    ornaments    of    these 
boats  are  elaborately  finished,   and 
exquisitely  light  and  graceful.    These 
embellishments,  combined  with  the 
loose  white  dresses,  blue-tasselled  red 
caps,  and  muscular  forms  of  the  boat- 
men, as  they  rise  from  their  seats, 
vigorously  plunge  their  oars  into  the 
dark   blue  waters,    and  propel   the 
kayiks  with  racehorse  speed,  give  to 
these  splendid  vessels  an  air  of  majesty 
and  brilliancy,  not  less  characteristic 
than  original  and  imposing. 

Many  instances  have  occurred,  in. 
which  men  have  risen  from  the  class 
of  boatmen  to  stations  of  high  honour 
and  dignity ;  the  most  recent  instance 
of  which  was  in  the  case  of  the  arch- 
traitor  Achmet  Fevzy  Pasha,  who,  in 
1839,  betrayed  the  Ottoman  fleet  un- 
der his  command  into  the  hands  of 
Mohammed  AH — a  deed  of  unparal- 
leled perfidy,  for  which  he  righteously 


received  a  traitor's  reward,  perishing 
in  January  1813  (as  was  generally 
believed)  by  poison  administered  by 
the  orders  of  the  Egyptian  Viceroy. 
The  kayikjees,  as  a  class,  are  generally 
considered,  in  point  of  personal  ad- 
vantages, the  finest  body  of  men  in 
the  empire ;  and  share  with  the  sakkas, 
or  water-carriers — another  numerous 
and  powerful  guild,  equally  remark- 
able with  the  kayikjees  for  their  sym- 
metry and  athletic  proportions — the 
dangerous  reputation  of  being  dis- 
tinguished favourites  of  the  fair  sex 
—  doubly  dangerous    in  a    country 
where,  in  such  cases,  "the  cord  or 
scimitar  is  the  doom  of  the  stronger 
sex— the  deep  sea-bed  that  of  the 
weaker.     Money  will  counterbalance 
all  crimes    in    Turkey  save   female 
frailty.    For  this  neither  religious  law 
nor  social  customs  admit  atonement. 
Tears,   beauty,   youth,   goM — untold 
gold — are  of  no  avail.    The  fish  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  Propontis  could 
disclose  fearful  secrets,  even  in  our 
days  :" — and  as  a  natural  transition, 
apparently,  from  cause  to  eifect,  Mr 
White  proceeds,  in  the  next  chapter, 
to    give  an  account  of  the  Balyk- 
Bazary,  the  Billingsgate  of  Stamboul. 
But  we  shall  not  follow  him  through 
his  enumeration  of  such  a  carte  as 
throws  the   glories  of   a  Blackwall 
dinner  into  dim  eclipse,  and  which  no 
other  waters  of  Europe  could  probably 
rival: — since,  in  Mr  White's  usual 
course  of  digression  upon  digression, 
the  mention  of  the  Fishmarket  Gate, 
the  usual  place  of  executions,  leads 
him  off  again  at  a  tangent  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  criminal  law,  and  its 
present  administration  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

There  is  no  change  among  those 
wrought  since  the  introduction  of  the 
new  system,  more  calculated  forcibly 
to  impress  those  who  had  known 
Constantinople  in  former  years,  than 
the  almost  total  cessation  of  those 
public  executions,  the  sanguinary  fre- 
quency of  which  formed  so  obtrusive 
and  revolting  a  feature  under  the  old 
regime.  Since  the  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Pertef  Pasha  in  1837,  no  one 
has  suffered  death  for  political 
offences  : — and  the  abolition  by  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  the  janissaries,  of  the 
Moukhallafat  Kalemy,  or  Court  of  Con- 
fiscations, put  an.  end  to  the  atrocious 
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system  which  had  for  centuries  made 
wealth  a  sufficient  pretext  for  the 
mi  rder  of  its  possessors.  In  all  cases 
of  banishment  or  condemnation  to 
death,  however  arbitrary,  confiscation 
of  property  inevitably  followed  :  but 
th(!  wealthy  Armenians  and  Greeks 
were  usually  selected  as  the  victims 
of  these  ruthless  deeds  of  despotism 
and  rapacity;  numerous  records  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Christian 
burying-grounds,  where  the  rudely- 
cai  ved  figure  of  a  headless  trunk,  or 
a  banging  man,  indicates  the  fate  of 
the  sufferer.  But  the  humane  and 
politic  act  of  Mahmoucl,  which  ren- 
deied  riches  no  longer  a  crime,  has 
prcduced  its  natural  effects  in  the 
impulse  which  has  been  given  to 
coi  imercial  activity  and  public  confi- 
dence by  the  security  thus  afforded  to 
life  and  property.  "  The  govern- 
ment finds  the  Armenians  willing  to 
advance  money  in  case  of  need ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  pasha  of  rank  who 
has-  not  recourse  to  their  assistance, 
which  is  the  more  readily  afforded,  as 
the  Armenians  are  aware  that  their 
debtors1  lives  and  property,  as  well  as 
their  own,  are  secure,  and  that  they 
shell  not  endure  extreme  persecution 
in  i  he  event  of  suing  those  on  whom 
they  have  claims." 

]  n  criminal  cases,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  the  Moslem  law 
appears  at  all  times  to  have  been 
tempered  by  lenity ;  and  the  extreme 
repugnance  of  the  present  sultan  to 
sig'.i  death-warrants,  even  in  cases 
which  in  this  country  would  be  consi- 
dered as  amounting  to  wilful  murder, 
has  rendered  capital  punishments 
extremely  rare  :  while  the  horrible 
derth  by  impalement,  and  the  ampu- 
tat  on  of  the  hand  for  theft,  have 
fallen  into  complete  disuse.  Offences 
are  tried,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
cor.rt  of  the  Cazi-asker  or  grand  judge 
of  lloumelia  or  Anatolia,  according  as 
the  crime  has  been  committed  in 
Eu  -ope  or  Asia :  from  this  tribunal 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Council 
of  justice,  the  decisions  of  which 
req  aire  to  be  further  ratified  by  the 
Mufti.  The  proces-verbal  of  two  of 
the  cases  above  referred  to,  is  given 
at  Jength  ;  in  one  of  which  the  mur- 
derer escaped  condign  punishment 
onlv  because  the  extreme  youth  of 
the  only  eye-witness,  a  slave,  nine 
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years  old,  prevented  his  testimony 
from  being  received  otherwise  than  as 
circumstantial  evidence : — in  the  other, 
"  it  being  essential  to  make  a  lasting 
and  impressive  public  example,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  criminals  should  not 
be  put  to  death,  but  condemned  to 
such  ignominious  public  chastisement 
as  might  serve  during  many  years  as 
a  warning  to  others."    The  sentence 
in  the  former  case  was  ten,  and  in  the 
latter,  seven  years'  public  labour  in 
heavy  irons — a  punishment  of  extreme 
severity,    frequently  terminating  in 
the  death  of  the  convict.     Nafiz  Bey, 
the  principal  offender  in  the  second 
of  the  above  cases,  did  not  survive 
his    sentence    more    than     twenty 
months.     u  On  examining  a  multi- 
tude of   condemnations    for    crimes 
of  magnitude,  the  maximum  average, 
when  death  was  not  awarded,  was 
seven  years*  hard  labour  in  chains, 
and  fine,  for  which  the  convict  is 
subsequently  imprisoned  as  a  simple 
debtor  till  the  sum  is  paid.     The 
average  punishment  for  theft,  robbery, 
assault,   and    slightly    wounding,  is 
three  years'  hard  labour,  with  costs 
and  damages.     These  sentences  (of 
which  several  examples   are  given) 
were  referred,  according  to  established 
forms,  from  the  local  tribunals  to  the 
supreme  council :   and  before  being 
carried  into  effect,  were  legalized  by 
&fethwa  (decree)  of  the  Sheikh-Islam, 
(Mufti,)  and  after  that  by  the  sul- 
tan's warrant ;  a  process  affording  a 
triple  advantage  to  the  accused,  each 
reference  serving  as  an  appeal." 

The  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
subjects  of  their  own  nation,  exercised 
by  the  legations  of  the  different  Euro- 
pean powers  in  virtue  of  capitulations 
with  the  Porte,  was  doubtless  at  one 
time  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
foreigners  from  the  arbitrary  proceed^ 
ings  of  Turkish  despotism  ;  it  has, 
however,  given  rise  to  great  abuses, 
and  at  the  present  day  its  practical 
effect  is  only  to  secure  impunity  to 
crime,  by  impeding  the  Course  of 
justice.  The  system  in  all  the  lega- 
tions is  extremely  defective  ;  "  but 
in  none  is  it  more  flagrantly  vicious 
and  ineffective  than  in  that  of  Great 
Britain."  This  is  a  grave  charge ; 
but  only  too  fully  borne  out  by  the 
facts  adduced.  Not  fewer  than  three 
thousand  British  subjects  are  now 
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domiciled  in  and  about  the  Turkish 
capital,  chiefly  vagabonds  and  despe- 
radoes, driven  by  the  rigour  of  Eng- 
lish law  from  Malta  and  the  Ionian 
Isles  :  —  and  half  the  outrages  in 
Stamboul  "  are  committed  by  or 
charged  to  the  Queen's  adopted  sub- 
jects, who,  well  knowing  that  eventual 
impunity  is  their  privilege,  are  not 
restrained  by  fear  of  retribution." 
All  the  zeal  and  energy  of  our  consul- 
general,  Mr  Cartwright,  (in  whom 
are  vested  the  judicial  functions  exer- 
cised by  chancellors  of  other  lega- 
tions,) are  paralysed  by  the  necessity 
of  adhering  to  the  forms  of  British 
law,  the  execution  of  which  is  practi- 
cally impossible.  "  In  a  case  of  mur- 
der or  felony,  for  instance,  —  a  case 
which  often  occurs  —  a  pro  forma 
verdict  of  guilty  is  returned  ;  but 
what  follows  ?  The  ambassador  has 
no  power  to  order  the  law  to  be 
carried  into  effect  :  nothing  remains, 
therefore,  but  to  send  the  accused, 
with  the  depositions,  to  Malta  or 
England.  But  the  Maltese  courts 
declare  themselves  incompetent,  and 
either  liberate  or  send  back  the  pri- 
soner ;  and  English  tribunals  do  not 
adjudicate  on  documentary  evidence. 
The  consequence  is,  that  unless  wit- 
nesses proceed  to  England,  criminals 
must  be  liberated  at  Pera,  or  sent  to 
be  liberated  at  home,  for  want  of 
legal  testimony.  They  have  then 
their  action  at  law  against  the  consul- 
general  for  illegal  arrest."  It  appears 
scarcely  credible  that  a  state  of 
things,  so  calculated  to  degrade  the 
British  national  character  in  the  eyes 
of  the  representatives  of  the  other 
European  powers,  should  ever  have 
been  suffered  Lo  exist,  and  still  more 
that  it  should  have  remained  so  long 
unheeded.  A  bill  was  indeed  carried 
through  Parliament  in  1835,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  urgent  reclamations 
of  Lord  Ponsonbyand  Mr  Cartwright, 
for  empowering  the  Crown  to  remedy 
the  evil  ;  but  though  the  subject 
was  again  pressed  by  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  in  1842,  it  still  remains  a  dead 
letter.  Mr  White  has  done  good  ser- 
vice in  placing  this  plain  and  undeni- 
able statement  of  facts  before  the 
public  eye  ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  will  not 
pass  over  without  our  seeing  the 
point  brought  for  ward  by  Mr  D'Israeli, 
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Mr  Monckton  Milnes,  or  some  other 
of  those  members  of  the  legislature 
whose  personal  knowledge  of  the  East 
qualifies  them  to  undertake  it.  "  One 
plan  ought  to  be  adopted  forthwith, 
that  of  investing  the  consul-general 
with  such  full  powers  as  are  granted 
to  London  police  magistrates,  or,  if 
possible,  to  any  magistrates  at  quar- 
ter-sessions. He  would  then  be  able 
to  dispose  of  a  multitude  of  minor 
correctional  cases,  which  now  pass 
unpunished,  to  the  constant  scandal 
of  all  other  nations.  The  delegated 
power  might  be  arbitrary,  and  incon- 
sistent with  our  constitutional  habits, 
but  the  evil  requires  extrajudicial 
measures." 

In  pursuing  Mr  White's  devious 
course  through  the  various  marts  of 
Constantinople,  we  have  not  yet 
brought  our  readers  to  the  Missr 
Tcharshy,  or  Egyptian  market,  pro- 
bably the  most  diversified  and  purely 
Oriental  scene  to  be  seen  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  a  representation  of  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  one  of  the 
volumes.  The  building,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  between  the  Fishmarket 
Gate  and  the  beautiful  mosque  of  the 
Valida,  (built  by  the  mother  of  Mo- 
hammed IV.,)  consists  of  an  arcade 
lighted  from  the  roof,  like  those  of 
our  own  capital,  140  yards  long,  and 
20  wide,  filled  on  each  side  with 
shops,  not  separated  from  each  other 
by  partitions,  so  as  to  impede  the 
view ;  the  tenants  of  which  are  all 
Osmanlis,  and  dealers  exclusively  in 
perfumes,  spices,  &c.,  imported 
chiefly  through  Egypt  from  India, 
Arabia,  &c.  Here  may  be  found  "  the 
Persian  atar-gul's  perfume,"  sandal- 
wood,  and  odoriferous  woods  of  all 
kinds  from  the  lands  of  the  East; 
opium  for  the  Teryakis,  a  race  whose 
numbers  are  happily  now  daily  de- 
creasing ;  ambergris  for  pastilles ; 
"  cinnamon  and  ginger,  nutmegs  and 
cloves ; "  the  pink  henna  powder 
brought  from  Mekka  by  the  pilgrims 
for  tinging  ladies'  fingers,  though 
these  "rosy-fingered  Auroras"  ("as 
Mr  W.  kindly  warns  the  poetasters 
of  Franguestan)  are  now  only  to  be 
found  among  slaves  and  the  lower 
orders,  the  custom  being  now  utterly 
exploded  among  dames  of  high  de- 
gree :  "  add  to  the  above,  spices, 
roots,  dyewoods,  and  minerals,  and 
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colours  of  every  denomination,  and 
an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  contents 
of  this  neatly-arranged  and  pictu- 
resque bazar.  Its  magnitude,  its 
abundance  and  variety  of  goods,  the 
order  that  reigns  on  every  side,  and 
th-j  respectability  of  the  dealers,  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  most  original  and 
int  cresting  sights  of  the  city ;  it  serves 
to  refresh  the  senses  and  to  dispel  the 
unfavourable  impressions  caused  on 
fir,*t  landing." 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  and  ex- 
tn,cts,  it  has  been  our  aim  rather  to 
give  a  condensed  view  of  the  infor- 
mation to  be  derived  from  the  volumes 
before  us,  on  topics  of  interest,  than 
to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  general 
abstract  of  a  work  so  multifarious  in 
its  nature,  and  so  broken  into  detail, 
as  to  render  the  ordinary  rules  of 
criticism  as  inapplicable  to  it  as  they 
would   be  to  an  encyclopaedia.      In 
point  of  arrangement,    indeed,    the 
latter  would  have  the  advantage  ;  for 
a  total  absence  of  lucidus  ordo  per- 
vades Mr  White's  pages,  to  a  degree 
scarcely  to  be  excused  even  by  the 
very  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Thus,  while  constant  reference 
is  made,  from  the  first,  to  the  bezes- 
tans,  the  names  of  their  different  gates, 
&(•,.,  no  description  of  these  edifices 
oc  ours  till  the  middle  of  the  second 
volume,  where  it  is  introduced  apro- 
pos to  nothing,  between  the  public 
libraries  and  the  far-market.     The 
chapter    headed    "  Capital    Punish- 
ments," (iv.  vol.  1.)  is  principally  de- 
voted to  political  disquisitions,  with 
an   episode   on  lunatic  asylums  and 
th;}  medical  academy  of  Galata  Serai, 
while  only  a  few  pages  are  occupied 
b}  the  subject  implied  in  the  title ; 
which  is  treated   at  greater  length, 
and  illustrated  by  the  proces-verbaux 
of  several  criminal  trials,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  volume,  where  it   is 
brought  in  as  a  digression  from  the 
slavery  laws,  on  the  point  of  the  ad- 
mi  ssibility  of  a  slave's  evidence!    But 
without  following  Mr  White  further 
through  the  slipper-market,  the  poul- 
try-market, the  coffee-shops,  and  to- 
baaco-shops,    the    fruit    and    flower 
market,  the  Ozoon  Tcharshy  or  long 
market,  devoted  to  the  sale  of  articles 
of  dress  and  household  furniture,  cum 
m>  itis  aliis ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
th. ire  is  no  article  whatever,  either  of 
luxury  or  use,  sold  in  Constantinople, 


from  diamonds  to  old  clothes,  of  which 
some  account,  with  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  procurable,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  some  part  or  other  of  his 
volumes.  We  have,  besides,  disqui- 
sitions on  statistics  and  military  mat- 
ters ;  aqueducts  and  baths,  marriages 
and  funerals,  farriery  and  cookery, 
&c.  &c. — in  fact  on  every  imaginable 
subject,  except  the  price  of  railway 
shares,  which  are  as  yet  to  the  Turks 
a  pleasure  to  come.  It  would  be  un- 
pardonable to  omit  mentioning,  how- 
ever, for  the  benefit  of  gourmands, 
that  for  the  savoury  viands  called 
kabobs,  and  other  Stamboul  delicacies, 
the  shop  of  the  worthy  Hadji  Musta- 
pha,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street 
called  Divan- Yolly,  stands  unequal- 
ed;  while  horticulturists  and  poet- 
asters should  be  informed,  that  in 
spite  of  Lord  Byron's  fragrant  de- 
scriptions of  "  the  gardens  of  Gul  in 
their  bloom,"  the  finer  European  roses 
do  not  sympathize  with  the  climate. 
Lady  Ponsonby's  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  moss-rose  at  Therapia  fail- 
ed ;  and  the  only  place  where  they 
have  succeeded  is  the  garden  of  Count 
Sttirmer,  the  Austrian  Internuncio, 
whose  palace  is,  in  more  respects  than 
one,  according  to  Mr  White,  the 
Gulistan  of  Stamboul  society. 

But  we  cannot  take  leave  of  this 
part  of  the  subject  without  remarking, 
that  while  all  praise  is  due  to  Mi- 
White's  accuracy  in  describing  the 
scenes  and  subjects  on  which  he 
speaks  from  personal  knowledge,  his 
acquaintance  with  past  Turkish  his- 
tory appears  to  be  by  no  means  on  a 
par  with  the  insight  he  has  succeeded 
in  acquiring  into  the  usages  and  man- 
ners of  the  Turks  of  the  present  day. 
The  innumerable  anecdotes  inter- 
spersed through  his  pages,  and  which 
often  mar  rather  than  aid  the  effect  of 
the  more  solid  matter,  are  frequently 
both  improbable  and  pointless ;  and 
the  lapses  which  here  and  there  occur 
in  matters  of  historical  fact,  are  almost 
incomprehensible.  Thus  we  are  told 
(i.  179,)  that  the  favour  enjoyed 
(until  recently)  by  Riza  Pasha,  was 
owing  to  his  having  rescued  the  pre- 
sent sultan,  when  a  child,  from  a  re- 
servoir in  the  Imperial  Gardens  of 
Beglerbey,  into  which  he  had  been 
hurled  by  his  father  in  a  fit  of  brutal 
fury — an  act  wholly  alien  to  the  char- 
acter of  Mahmoud,  but  which  (as  Mr 
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W.  observes,)  "  will  not  appear  im- 
probable to   those    acquainted  with 
Oriental  history"- — since  it  is  found 
related,  in  all  its  circumstances,  in 
Bycaut's  history  of  the  reign  of  Ibra- 
him, whose   infant   son,   afterwards 
Mohammed  IV.,  nearly  perished  in 
this  manner  by  his  hands,  and  retain^- 
ed  through  life  the  scar  of  a  wound  on 
the  face,  received  in  the  fall.    This 
palpable  anachronism  is  balanced  in 
the  next  page  by  a  version  of  the 
latter  incident,  in  which  Mohammed's 
wound  is  said  to  have  been  inflicted 
by  the   dagger    of  his    intoxicated 
father,  irritated  by  a  rebuke  from  the 
prince  (who^  be  it  remarked,  was  only 
seven  years  old  at  Ibrahim's  death, 
some  years  later)  on  his  unseemly 
exhibition  of  himself  as  a   dancer. 
As  a  further  instance  of  paternal  bar- 
barity in  the  Osmanli  sultans,  it  is 
related  how  Selim  I.  was  bastinadoed 
by  command  of  his  father,  Bajazet  II., 
for  misconduct  in  the  government  of 
Bagdad !  with  the  marvellous  addi- 
tion,   (worthy   of   Ovid's    Metamor- 
phoses,} that  from  the  sticks  used  for 
his  punishment,  and  planted  by  his 
sorrowing  tutor,  sprung  the  grove  of 
Tchibookly,      opposite      Yenikouy ! 
History  will  show  that  Selim  and 
Bajazet  never  met  after  the  accession 
of  the  latter,  except  when  the  rebel- 
lious son  met  the  father  in  arms  at 
Tchourlou  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Bagdad  did  not  become  part  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  till  the  reign  of  Soli- 
man  the  Magnificent,  the  son  of  Selim. 
The  mention  of  the  City  of  the  Khalifs, 
indeed,   seems  destined  to  lead  Mr 
White  into  error ;  for  in  another  story, 
the  circumstances  of  which  differ  in 
every  point  from  the  same  incident  as 
related  by  Oriental  historians,  we  find 
the   Ommiyade  Khalif,   Yezid  III., 
who   died  A.D.    723,   (twenty^seven 
years  before  the  accession  of  the  Ab- 
basides,  and  forty  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Bagdad,)  spoken  of  as  an  Ab- 
baside  khalif  of  Bagdad  !    Again,  we 
find  in  the  list  of  geographical  writers, 
(ii.  172,)  "Ebul  Feredj,  Prince  of 
Kama,  1331 " — thus  confounding  the 
monk    Gregory   Abulpharagius  with 
the  Arabic  Livy,  Abulfeda,  a  prince  of 
the  line  of  Saladin !    This  last  error, 
indeed,  can  scarcely  be  more  than  a 
slip  of  the  pen.    But  instances  of  this 
kind  might  be  multiplied ;  and  it  would 
be  well  if  such  passages,  with  numer- 


ous idle  legends  (such  as  the  patron- 
age of  black  bears  by  the  Abbasides, 
and  brown  bears  by  the  Ommiyades,) 
be  omitted  in  any  future  edition. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  notice,  the  consideration 
of  Mr  White's  observations  on  the 
late  constitution  (as  it  has  been  called) 
of  Gul-khana,  a  visionary  scheme 
concocted  by  Reshid  Pasha,  under 
French  influence,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  secure  equal  rights  to  all 
the  component  parts  of  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  which  constitutes  the 
population  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  author's  remarks  on  this  well- 
meant,  but  crude  and  impracticable 
coup-d^etat,  evince  a  clear  perception 
of  the  domestic  interests  and  relative 
political  position  of  Turkey,  which 
lead  us  to  hope  that  he  will  erelong 
turn  his  attention,  on  a  more  extend- 
ed scale,  to  the  important  subject  of 
Ottoman  politics.  For  the  present, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  lay- 
ing before  our  readers,  in  an  abridged 
form,  the  clear  and  comprehensive 
views  here  laid  down,  on  a  question 
involving  the  future  interests  of 
Europe,  and  'of  no  European  power 
more  than  of  Great  Britain. 

"  The  population  of  the  Turkish 
empire  consists  of  several  distinct 
races,  utterly  opposed  to  each  other 
in  religion,  habits,  descent,  objects, 
and  in  every  moral  and  even  physi- 
cal characteristic.  The  Turkomans, 
Kurds,  Arabs,  Egyptians,  Druses, 
Maronites,  Albanians,  Bosnians,  Bul- 
garians, Greeks,  Jews,  and  Arme- 
nians, are  so  many  distinct  nations, 
inhabiting  the  same  or  contiguous 
soils,  without  having  intermixed  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  their  earliest 
conquest,  and  without  having  a  single 
object  in  common.  Over  these  dis- 
sentient populations  stands  the  pure 
Ottoman  race,  the  paramount  nation, 
charged  with  maintaining  the  equili- 
brium between  all,  and  with  neutral- 
izing the  ascendency  of  one  faction  by 
the  aid  of  others.  Were  this  control 
not  to  exist — were  the  Turks,  who 
represent  their  ancestors,  the  con* 
querors  of  the  land,  to  be  reduced  to  a 
level  with  those  now  beneath  them,  or 
were  the  preponderating  influence  of 
the  former  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
elevation  and  equalization  of  the  latter, 
perpetual  revolts  and  civil  wars  could 
not  fail  to  ensue.  The  dependent 
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por  illations,  now  constituting  so  large 
a  p  :>rtion  of  the  empire,  would  con- 
tinue the  struggle  until  one  of  them 
obt  lined  the  supremacy  at  present  ex- 
ercised by  the  Turkish  race,  or  until 
the  territory  were  divided  among 
the  nselves,  or  parcelled  out  by  foreign 
povers.  In  this  last  hypothesis  will 
be  found  the  whole  secret  of  the  ardent 
sympathy  evinced  by  most  foreigners, 
esp  icially  by  the  press  of  France,  for 
the  subjugated  races. 

"  Many  benevolent  men  argue,  that 
the  surest  means  of  tranquillizing  the 
tributaries  of  the  Porte,  and  attaching 
them  to  the  government,  is  by  raising 
them  in  the  social  scale,  and  by  grant- 
ing to  all  the  same  rights  and  immuni- 
ties as  are  enjoyed  by  their  rulers. 
But  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved, 
tha-;  concessions  do  but  lead  to  fresh 
den  ands,  and  that  partial  enfranchise- 
mei.t  conducts  to  total  emancipation. 
'  And  why  should  they  not  ? '  is  often 
asked.  To  this  may  be  replied,  that 
the  possession  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Daidanelles  by  any  other  power,  or 
fraction  of  power,  than  the  Porte* 
wot  Id  be  a  source  of  interminable  dis- 
cord to  Europe,  and  irreparable  detri- 
ment to  England.  It  would  not  only 
aifeit  onr  commerce,  and  undermine 
,  our  political  influence  throughout  the 
East,  but  would  add  enormously  to 
our  naval  expenditure,  by  requiring 
an  {  ugmentation  of  our  maritime  force 
equ  valent  to  that  now  remaining 
neu  er  in  the  Golden  Horn.  Treaties, 
it  is  said,  might  be  concluded,  exacting 
maritime  restrictions.  But  what  are 
treaties  in  the  face  of  events  ?  Who- 
ever possesses  the  Bosphorus,  Propon- 
tis,  and  Archipelago,  must  become  a 
maiitime  nation  in  spite  of  treaties. 
Whoever  possesses  Constantinople 
mmt  become  a  great  manufacturing 
and  exporting  nation,  in  defiance  of 
coir  petition.  In  less  than  half  a 
cen  ury,  the  romantic  villas  and 
tap<  ring  cypresses  that  now  fringe  the 
blue  Bosphorus,  would  be  replaced  by 
factmes  and  steam-chimneys — every 
one  of  which  would  be  a  deadly  rival 
to  :•„  similar  establishment  in  Great 
Britain.  I  argue  as  an  Englishman, 
wh(  se  duty  it  is  to  consider  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  his  country,  now  and 
hen  after,  and  not  to  occupy  himself 
with  the  theories  of  political  philan- 
thropists. 

"  According  to  the  levelling  system, 
recommended  as  the  basis  of  reforms, 


all  classes  would  eventually  be  as- 
similated— the  desert  Arabs  to  the 
laborious  Maronites,  the  intractable 
Arnoots  to  the  industrious  Bulgarians, 
the  thrifty  Armenians  to  the  restless 
and  ambitious  Greeks,  and  the  humble 
and  parsimonious  Jews  to  the  haughty 
and  lavish  Osmanlis.  Thus,  conti- 
guous populations,  which  now  keep 
each  other  in  check,  because  their 
interests  are  divergent  and  their 
jealousies  inveterate,  would  find  their 
interests  assimilated  ;  and  in  the  event 
of  opposition  to  government,  the 
Porte,  in  lieu  of  being  able  to  over- 
come one  sect  through  the  rivalry  of 
another,  would  find  them  all  united 
against  the  dominant  power.  The 
Ottoman  government  should  therefore 
avoid  establishing  any  community  of 
rights  or  interests  among  the  races 
subjected  to  its  rule.  Each  of  these 
races  ought  to  be  governed  according 
to  its  own  usages  and  individual  creed  ; 
there  should  be  uniformity  in  the 
principles  of  administration,  but  diver- 
sity in  the  application.  The  Ottoman 
tenure  cannot  be  maintained  but  by 
decided  and  peremptory  superiority. 
Adhesion  on  the  part  of  the  subjugated 
is  impossible ;  connexion  is  all  that 
can  be  expected  ;  and  to  preserve  this 
connexion,  the  supremacy  of  conquest 
must  not  be  relaxed.  The  Porte 
cannot  expect  attachment ;  it  must 
consequently  enforce  submission. 
When  this  absolutism  ceases  to  exist, 
the  power  will  pass  into  other  hands  ; 
and  where  is  the  politician  that  can 
calculate  the  results  of  the  transfer  ? 
One  issue  may  be  safely  predicted — 
England  must  lose,  but  cannot  gain  bj% 
the  change.  With  the  increasing 
embarrassments  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, which  continental  states  are 
raising  against  Britain,  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  not  allow  a  false  cry  ot 
philanthropy  to  throw  us  off  our  guard 
in  the  Levant.  France  in  Africa,  and 
Russia  on  the  Danube,  are  intent  on 
the  same  object.  Their  battle-cries 
are  civilization  and  religion ;  their 
pretext  the  improvement  of  the  Chris- 
tian populations.  But  who  is  there 
that  has  studied  the  recent  policy  of 
the  one,  and  the  undeviating  system 
of  the  other,  since  the  days  of  Cath- 
erine, that  can  question  for  a  moment 
the  purport  of  both  ?  And  yet  Eng- 
land and  Austria  have  acted  recently  as 
if  France  were  sincere,  and  Russia 
disinterested" 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  AND  THE  CLOUD. 


(A  REMINISCENCE  or  SWITZEBLAND.) 


THE  cloud  is  to  the  mountain  what 
motion  is  to  the  sea ;  it  gives  to  it  an 
infinite  variety  of  expression — gives 
it  a  life — gives  it  joy  and  sufferance, 
alternate  calm,  and  terror,  and  anger. 
Without  the  cloud,  the  mountain  would 
still  be  sublime,  but  monotonous ; 
it  would  have  but  a  picture-like 
existence. 

How  thoroughly  they  understand 
and  sympathize  with  each  other — 
these  glorious  playmates,  these  im- 
mortal brethren !  Sometimes  the 
cloud  lies  supported  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hill,  as  if  out  of  love  it  feigned 
weariness,  and  needed  to  be  upheld. 
At  other  times  the  whole  hill  stands 
enveloped  in  the  cloud  that  has  ex- 
panded to  embrace  and  to  conceal  it. 
No  jealousy  here.  Each  lives  its  own 
grand  life  under  the  equal  eye  of 
heaven. 

As  you  approach  the  mountains,  it 
seems  that  the  clouds  begin  already 
to  arrange  themselves  in  bolder  and 
more  fantastic  shapes.  They  have  a 
fellowship  here.  They  built  their 
mountains  upon  mountains  —  their 
mountains  which  are  as  light  as  air — 
huge  structures  built  at  the  giddy 
suggestion  of  the  passing  breeze. 
Theirs  is  the  wild  liberty  of  endless 
change,  by  which  they  compensate 
themselves  for  their  thin  and  fleeting 
^existence,  and  seem  to  mock  the  sta- 
tionary forms  of  their  stable  brethren 
fast  rooted  to  the  earth.  And  how 
genially  does  the  sun  pour  his  beam 
upon  these  twin  grandeurs !  For  a 
moment  they  are  assimilated  ;  his  ray 
has  permeated,  has  etherealized  the 
solid  mountain,  has  fixed  and  defined 
the  floating  vapour.  What  now  is  the 
one  but  a  stationary  cloud  ?  what  is 
the  other  but  arisen  hill? — poised  not 
in  the  air  but  in  the  flood  of  light. 

I  am  never  weary  of  watching  the 
play  of  these  giant  children  of  the 
earth.  Sometimes  a  soft  white  cloud, 
so  pure,  so  bright,  sleeps,  amidst  open 
sunshine,  nestled  like  an  infant  in  the 
bosom  of  a  green  mountain.  Some- 
times the  rising  upcurling  vapour  will 
linger  just  above  the  summit,  and 


seem  for  a  while  an  incense  exhaling 
from  this  vast  censer.  Sometimes  it 
will  descend,  and  drape  the  whole  side 
of  the  hill  as  with  a  transparent  veil. 
I  have  seen  it  sweep  between  me  and 
the  mountain  like  a  sheeted  ghost, 
tall  as  the  mountain,  till  the  strong 
daylight  dissolved  its  thin  substance, 
and  it  rose  again  in  flakes  to  decorate 
the  blue  heavens.  But  oh,  glorious 
above  all !  when  on  some  brightest  of 
days,  the  whole  mass  of  whitest  clouds 
gathers  midway  upon  the  snow-topped 
mountain.  How  magnificent  then  is 
that  bright  eminence  seen  above  the 
cloud !  How  it  seems  rising  upwards 
— how  it  seems  borne  aloft  by  those 
innumerable  wings — by  those  enor- 
mous pinions  which  I  see  stretching 
from  the  cloudy  mass !  What  an 
ascension  have  we  here  !  —  what  a 
transfiguration  !  O  Eaphael !  I  will 
not  disparage  thy  name  nor  thy  art, 
but  thy  angels  bearing  on  their  wings 
the  brightening  saint  to  Heaven — what 
are  they  to  the  picture  here  ? 

Look!  there — fairly  in  the  sky — 
where  we  should  see  but  the  pure 
ether — above  the  clouds  which  them- 
selves are  sailing  high  in  serenest  air 
— yes,  there,  in  the  blue  and  giddy 
expanse,  stands  the  solid  mountain,  ^ 
glittering  like  a  diamond.  O  God! 
the  bewildered  reason  pent  up  in 
cities,  toils  much  to  prove  and  pene- 
trate thy  being  and  thy  nature — toils 
much  in  vain.  Here,  I  reason  not — 
I  see.  The  Great  King  lives — lo 
there  is  his  throne. 


To  him  who  quits  the  plain  for  the 
mountain,  how  the  character  of  the 
cloud  alters.  That  which  seemed  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  sky,  has 
been  drawn  down  and  belongs  as 
plainly  to  the  earth.  Mount  some 
noble  eminence  and  look  down — you 
will  see  the  clouds  lying  on  and  about 
the  landscape,  as  if  they  had  fallen 
on  it.  You  are  on  the  steadfast  earth, 
and  they  are  underneath  you.  You 
look  down  perhaps  on  the  lake,  and 
there  is  a  solitary  cloud  lying  settled 
on  it;  when  the  rest  of  the  fleecy 
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drove  had  risen  from  their  couch,  this 
klle  sleeper  had  been  left  dreaming 
there. 

Or  stay  below,  and  see  the  sun  rise 
in  the  valley.  When  all  is  warm  and 
ciear  upon  the  heights,  and  the  tops 
of  the  hills  are  fervid  with  the  beams 
of  heaven,  there  still  lies  a  cold  white 
mass  of  cloud  about  your  feet.  It  is 
not  yet  morning  in  the  valley.  There 
the  cloud  has  been  slumbering  all 
n  ight — there  it  found  its  home.  It  also 
v  ill  by  and  by  receive  the  beam,  and 
then  it  will  arise,  enveloping  the  hill  as 
il  ascends;  the  hill  will  have  a  second 
dawn ;  the  cloud  will  assume  its  proud 
station  in  the  sky  ;  but  it  will  return 
again  to  the  valley  at  night. 

I  am  sailing  on  the  lake  of  Brienz 
on  a  day  golden  with  sunbeams.  The 
high  ridge  of  its  rocky  castellated  hills 
is  distinct  as  light  can  make  it.  Yet 
half-way  up,  amidst  the  pine  forests, 
t  icre  lies  upon  the  rich  verdure  a 
huge  motionless  cloud.  What  does  it 
there?  Its  place  was  surely  in  the 
sky.  But  no ;  it  belongs,  like  our- 
selves, to  the  earth. 

Is  nature  gaily  mocking  us,  when 
upon  her  impregnable  hills  she  builds 
these  castles  in  the  air?  But,  good 
heavens!  what  a  military  aspect  all 
on  a  sudden  does  this  mountain-side 
p  ut  on.  Mark  that  innumerable  host 
of  pine-trees.  What  regiments  of 
tUem  are  marching  up  the  hill  in  the 
hot  sun,  as  if  to  storm  those  rocky 
forts  above !  What  serried  ranks ! 
and  yet  there  are  some  stragglers — 
some  that  have  hastened  on  in  front, 
some  that  have  lingered  in  the  rear. 
Look  at  that  tall  gigantic  pine,  breast- 
ing the  hill  alone,  like  an  old  grena- 
dier. How  upright  against  the  steep 
declivity!  while  his  lengthened  shadow 
is  thrown  headlong  back  behind  him 
down  the  precipice.  I  should  be 
giddy  to  see  such  a  shadow  of  my 
own.  I  should  doubt  if  it  would  con- 
sent to  be  drawn  up  by  the  heels  to 
tlie  summit  of  the  mountain — whether 
ii  would  not  rather  drag  me  down 
T  ith  it  into  the  abyss. 

I  have  seen  hills  on  which  lay  the 
clear  unclouded  sky,  making  them 
blue  as  itself.  I  have  gazed  on  those 
I  eautiful  far-receding  valleys— as  the 
•v  alley  of  the  Rhone — when  they  have 
appeared  to  collect  and  retain  the 
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azure  ether.  They  were  full  of 
Heaven.  Angels  might  breathe  that 
air.  And  yet  I  better  love  the  inter- 
change, the  wild  combination  of  cloud 
and  mountain.  Not  cloud  that  inter- 
cepts the  sun,  but  that  reflects  its 
brilliancy,  and  brightens  round  the 
hills.  It  is  but  a  gorgeous  drapery 
that  the  sky  lets  fall  on  the  broad 
Herculean  shoulders  of  the  mountain. 
No,  it  should  not  intercept  the  beams 
of  the  great  luminary  ;  for  the  moun- 
tain loves  the  light.  I  have  observed 
that  the  twilight,  so  grateful  to  the 
plain,  is  mortal  to  the  mountain.  It 
craves  light — it  lifts  up  its  great 
chalice  for  light — this  great  flower 
is  the  first  to  close,  to  fade,  at  the 
withdrawal  of  the  sun.  It  stretches 
up  to  heaven  seeking  light ;  it  cannot 
have  too  much — under  the  strongest 
beam  it  never  droops — its  brow  is 
never  dazzled. 

But  then  these  clouds,  you  will  tell 
me,  that  hover  about  the  mountain, 
all  wing,  all  plumage,  with  just  so 
much  of  substance  for  light  to  live  in 
them — these  very  clouds  can  descend, 
and  thicken,  and  blacken,  and  cover 
all  things  with  an  inexpressible 
gloom.  True,  and  the  mountain,  or 
what  is  seen  of  it,  becomes  now  the 
very  image  of  a  great  and  unfathom- 
able sorrow.  And  only  the  great  can 
express  a  great  sadness.  This  aspect 
of  nature  shall  never  by  me  be  for- 
gotten ;  nor  will  1  ever  shrink  from 
encountering  it.  If  you  would  know 
the  gloom  of  heart  which  nature  can 
betray,  as  well  as  the  glory  it  can 
manifest,  you  must  visit  the  moun- 
tains. For  days  together,  clouds, 
huge,  dense,  unwieldy,  lie  heavily  upon 
the  hills — which  stand,  how  mute, 
how  mournful ! — as  if  they,  too,  knew 
of  death.  And  look  at  the  little  lake 
at  their  feet.  What  now  is  its  tran- 
quillity when  not  a  single  sunbeam 
plays  upon  it?  Better  the  earth 
opened  and  received  it,  and  hid  for 
ever  its  leaden  despondency.  And 
now  there  comes  the  paroxysm  of 
terror  and  despair;  deep  thunders 
are  heard,  and  a  madness  flashes 
forth  in  the  vivid  lightning.  There 
is  desperation  amongst  the  elements. 
But  the  elements,  like  the  heart  of 
man,  must  rage  in  vain — must  learn 
the  universal  lesson  of  submission. 
With  them,  as  with  humanity,  despair 
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brings  back  tranquillity.  And  now 
the  driving  cloud  reveals  again  the 
glittering  summits  of  the  mountains, 
and  light  falls  in  laughter  on  the 
beaming  lake. 

How  like  to  a  ruined  Heaven  is  this 
earth  !  Nay,  is  it  not  more  beautiful 
for  being  a  ruin  ? 

Who  can  speak  of  lakes  and  not 
think  of  thee,  beautiful  Leman? 
How  calm !  how  exquisitely  blue ! 
Let  me  call  it  a  liquid  sky  that  is 
spread  here  beneath  us.  And  note 
how,  where  the  boat  presses,  or  the 
oar  strikes,  it  yields  ever  a  still  more 
exquisite  hue — akin  to  the  violet, 
which  gives  to  the  rude  pressure  a 
redoubled  fragrance — akin  to  the 
gentlest  of  womankind,  whose  love 
plays  sweetest  round  the  strokes  of 
calamity. 

Oh,  there  is  a  woman's  heart  in 
thy  waters,  beautiful  Leman! 

I  have  seen  thee  in  all  thy  moods, 
in  all  thy  humours.  I  have  watched 
thee  in  profoundest  calm ;  and  sud- 
denly, with  little  note  of  preparation, 
seen  thee  lash  thy  blue  waves  into  a 
tempest.  How  beautiful  in  their  anger 
were  those  azure  waves  crested  with 
their  white  foam !  And  at  other  times, 
when  all  has  been  a  sadunjoyous  calm, 
I  have  seen,  without  being  able  to  trace 
whence  the  light  had  broken,  a  soft 
expanse  of  brightness  steal  tremulous 
over  the  marble  waters.  A  smile  that 
seemed  to  speak  of  sweet  caprice — that 
seemed  to  say  that  half  its  anger  had 
been  feint. 

Yes,  verily  there  is  a  woman's  heart 
in  thy  waters,  beautiful  Leman  ! 

I  lie  rocking  in  a  boat  midway  be- 
tween Vevay  and  Lausanne.  On 
the  opposite  coast  are  the  low  purple 
hills  couching  beside  the  lake.  But 
there,  to  the  left,  what  an  ethereal 
structure  of  cloud  and  snowy  moun- 
tain is  revealed  to  me!  What  a 
creation  of  that  spirit  of  beauty  which 
works  its  marvels  in  the  unconscious 
earth !  The  Alps  here,  while  they 
retain  all  the  aerial  effect  gathered 
from  distance,  yet  seem  to  arise  from 
the  very  margin  of  the  lake.  The 
whole  scene  is  so  ethereal,  you  fear  to 
look  aside,  lest  when  you  look  again 
it  may  have  vanished  like  a  vision  of 
the  clouds. 

And  why  should  these  little  boats, 
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with  their  tall  triangular  sails,  which 
glide  so  gracefully  over  the  water,  be 
forgotten  ?  The  sail,  though  an  arti- 
fice of  man,  is  almost  always  in  har- 
mony with  nature.  Nature  has  adopted 
it — has  lent  it  some  of  her  own  wild 
privileges — her  own  bold  and  varied 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  The 
surface  of  the  water  is  perhaps  dark 
and  overclouded ;  the  little  upright 
sail  is  the  only  thing  that  has  caught 
the  light,  and  it  glitters  there  like  a 
moving  star.  Or  the  water  is  all  one 
dazzling  sheet  of  silver,  tremulous 
with  the  vivid  sunbeam,  and  now  the 
little  sail  is  black  as  night,  and  steals 
with  bewitching  contrast  over  that 
sparkling  surface. 

But  we  fly  again  to  the  mountain. 
Tourists  are  too  apt  to  speak  of  the 
waterfall  as  something  independent, 
something  to  be  visited  as  a  separate 
curiosity.  There  may  be  some  such. 
But  in  general,  the  waterfall  should  be 
understood  as  part  of  the  mountain — 
as  the  great  fountain  which  adorns  the 
architecture  of  its  rocks,  and  the  gar- 
dens of  its  pine  forests.  It  belongs 
to  the  mountain.  Pass  through  the 
valley,  and  look  up  ;  you  see  here  and 
there  thin  stripes  of  glittering  white, 
noiseless,  motionless.  They  are  water- 
falls, which,  if  you  approach  them,  will 
din  you  with  their  roar,  and  which 
are  dashing  headlong  down,  covered 
with  tossing  spray.  Or  ascend  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  and  again  look 
around  and  above  you.  From  all  sides 
the  waterfalls  are  rushing.  They 
bear  you  down.  Your  are  giddy  with 
their  reckless  speed.  How  they  make 
the  rock  live !  What  a  stormy  vitali- 
ty have  they  diffused  around  them ! 
You  might  as  well  separate  a  river 
from  its  banks  as  a  waterfall  from  its 
mountain. 

And  yet  there  is  one  which  I  could 
look  at  for  hours  together,  merely 
watching  its  own  graceful  movements. 
Let  me  sit  again  in  imagination  in 
the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  under  the 
fall  of  the  Staubbach.  Most  grace- 
ful and  ladylike  of  descents !  It 
does  not  fall ;  but  over  the  rock,  and 
along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  deve- 
lopes  some  lovely  form  that  nature 
had  at  heart ; — diffuses  itself  in  downu 
pointing  pinnacles  of  liquid  vapour, 
fretted  with  the  finest  spray.  The 
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laws  of  gravity  have  nothing  to  do 
with  its  movements.  It  is  not  hurled 
down ;  it  does  not  leap,  plunging 
madly  into  the  abyss  ;  it  thinks  only 
of  beauty  as  it  sinks.  No  noise,  no 
shock,  no  rude  concussion.  Where 
it  should  dash  against  the  projecting 
rock,  lo !  its  series  of  out-shooting 
pinnacles  is  complete,  and  the  vanish- 
ing point  just  kisses  the  granite.  It 
disappoints  the  harsh  obstruction  by 
ite  exquisite  grace  and  most  beautiful 
levity,  and  springs  a  second  vtime 
from  the  rock  without  trace  of  ever 
hrving  encountered  it. 

The  whole  side  of  the  mountain  is 
here  barren  granite.  It  glides  like  a 
spirit  down  the  adverse  and  severe 
declivity.  It  is  like  Christ  in  this 
world.  The  famous  fall  of  the  Gries- 
bach,  near  the  lake  of  Brienz,  thun- 
ders through  the  most  luxuriant 
fo  iage;  the  Staubbach  meets  the  bare 
rook  with  touches  of  love,  and  a 
movement  all  grace,  and  a  voice  full 
of  reconcilement. 

Mont   Blanc !     Mont   Blanc !      I 
have  not  scaled  thy  heights  so  boldly 
or  so  far  as  others  have,  but  I  will 
yi(  Id  to  none  in  worship  of  thee  and 
thy    neighbour    mountains.      Some 
complain  that  the  valley  of  Chamouni 
is    barren ;    they    are   barren    souls 
tluit  so  complain.     True,  it  has  not 
the  rich  pastures  that  lie  bordering  on 
the    snow    in    the    Oberland.     But 
neither  does   it  need  them.      Look 
dotcn  the  valley  from  the  pass  of  the 
Col  de  Balme,  and  see  summit  be- 
yond summit ;  or  ascend  the  lateral 
heights  of  La  Flegere,  and  see  the 
Alps  stretched  out  in  a  line  before 
you,  and  say  if  any  thing  be  wanting. 
Here  is  the  sculpture  of  landscape. 
Stretched  yourself  upon  the  bare  open 
rode,   you  see  the  great  hills  built 
up  before  you,  from  their  green  base 
to  their  snowy  summits,  with  rock, 
and  glacier,  and  pine  forests.     You 
see    how  the  Great    Architect    has 

Wl'(  Hgllt. 

And  for  softer  beauty,  has  not  the 
eye  been  feasted  even  to  excess — till 
yon  cried  "  hold — enough  ! "  till  you 
craved  repose  from  excitement — along 
the  whole  route,  from  Lausanne  to 
this  spot?  What  perfect  combinations 
of  I  eauty  and  sublimity— of  grandeur 
of  <  'Utline  with  richness  of  colouring 
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— have    you    not 
through ! 

It  seems  a  fanciful  illustration,  and 
yet  it  has  more  than  once  occurred  to 
me,  when  comparing  the  scenery  of 
the  Oberland  with  that  of  the  valley 
of  Chamouni  and  its  neighbourhood  ; 
the  one  resembles  the  first  work— be 
it  picture  or  poem — of  a  great  genius; 
the  other,  the  second.     On  his  first 
performance,     the     artist     lavishes 
beauties    of   every    description ;    he 
crowds  it  with  charms  ;  all  the  stores 
of  his  imagination  are  at  once  unfold- 
ed, and  he  must  find  a  place  for  all. 
In  the  second,  which  is  more  calm 
and  mature,  the  style  is  broader,  the 
disposition  of  materials  more  skilful : 
the  artist,  master  of  his  inspiration, 
no  longer  suffers  one  beauty  to  crowd 
upon  another,  finds  for  all  not  only 
place,  but  place  sufficient ;  and,  above 
all,  no  longer  fears  being  simple  or 
even  austere.     I  dare  not  say  that  the 
Oberlaud  has  a  fault  in  its  compo- 
sition— so  charming,  so  magnificent 
have  I  found  it  -,  but  let  me  mark  the 
broad  masterly  style  of  this  Alpine 
region.     As  you  journey  from  Ville- 
neuve,   with  what  a  gentle,    bland 
magnificence  does  the  valley  expand 
before  you !     The  hills  and  rocks,  as 
they  increase  in  altitude,  still  fall  back, 
and  reveal  in  the  centre  the  towering 
Dent  du  Midi,  glittering  with  its  eter- 
nal snows.     The  whole  way  to  Mar- 
tigny  you  see  sublimity  without  ad- 
mixture of  terror ;  it  is  beauty  eleva- 
ted into  grandeur,  without  losing  its 
amenity.     And  then,  if  you  cross  by 
the  Col  de  Balme,  leaving  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  as  you  ascend,  and  de- 
scending upon  the  valley   of   Cha- 
monni,  where  the  Alps  curve  before 
you   in  most  perfect  grouping— tell 
me  if  it  is  possible  for  the  heart  of 
man  to  desire  more.    Nay,  is  not  the 
heart  utterly  exhausted  by  this  series 
of  scenic  raptures  ? 

For  ever  be  remembered  that  mag- 
nificent pass  of  the  Col  de  Balme  !  If 
I  have  a  white  day  in  my  calendar,  it 
is  the  day  I  spent  in  thy  defiles.  De- 
liberately I  assert  that  life  has  nothing 
comparable  to  the  delight  of  traversing 
alone,  borne  leisurely  on  the  back  of 
one's  mule,  a  mountain-pass  such  as 
this.  Those  who  have  stouter  limbs 
may  prefer  to  use  them  ;  give  me  for 
my  instrument  of  progression  the  legs 
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of  the  patient  and  sure-footed  mule. 
They  are  better  legs,  at  till  events, 
than  mine.  I  am  seated  on  his  back, 
the  bridle  lies  knotted  upon  his  neck 

the  cares  of  the  way  are  all  his — 

the  toil  and  the  anxiety  of  it ;  the 
scene  is  all  mine,  and  I  am  all  in  it. 
I  am  seated  there,  all  eye,  all  thought, 
gazing,  musing  ;  yet  not  without  just 
sufficient  occupation  to  keep  it  still  a 
luxury — this  leisure  to  contemplate. 
The  mule  takes  care  of  himself,  and,  in 
so  doing,  of  you  too  ;  yet  not  so  en- 
tirely but  that  you  must  look  a  little 
after  yourself.    That  he  by  no  means 
has  your  safety  for  his  primary  object 
is  evident  from  this,  that,  in  turning 
sharp  corners  or  traversing  narrow 
paths,   he  never  calculates  whether 
there  is  sufficient  room  for  any  other 
legs  than  his  own — takes  no  thought 
of  yours.     To  keep  your  knees,  in  such 
places,  from  collision  with  huge  boul- 
ders,  or  shattered  stumps  of  trees, 
must    be    your  own    care ;    jto    say 
nothing  of  the  occasional  application 
of  whip  or  stick,  and  a  very  strong  pull 
at  his  mouth  to  raise  his  head  from 
the  grass  which  he  has  leisurely  begun 
to  crop.     Seated  thus  upon  your  mule, 
given  up  to  the  scene,  with  something 
still  of  active  life  going  on  about  you, 
with  full  liberty  to  pause  and  gaze, 
and  dismount  when  you  will,  and  at 
no    time    proceeding    at    a  railroad 
speed,  I  do  say — unless  you  are  seated 
by  your  own  incomparable  Juliet,  who 
has  for  the  first  time  breathed  that 
she  loves  you — I  do  say  that  you  are 
in  the  most  enviable  position  that  the 
wide  world  affords.   As  for  me,  I  have 
spent  some  days,  some  weeks,  in  this 
fashion  amongst  the  mountains  ;  they 
are  the  only  days  of  my  life  I  would 
wish  to  live  over  again.     But  mind,  if 
you  would  really  enjoy  all  this,  go 
alone — a  silent  guide  before  or  behind 
you.    No  friends,  no  companion,  no 
gossip.     You  will  find  gossip  enough 
in  your  inn,  if  you  want  it.     If  your 
guide  thinks  it  his  duty  to  talk,  to  ex- 
plain, to  tell  you  the  foolish  names  of 
things    that    need    no    name — make 
belief  that  you  understand  him  not — 
that  his  language,   be  it  French   or 
German,  is  to  you  utterly  incompre- 
hensible. 

I  would  not  paint  it  all  couleur  de 

rose.     The  sun  is  not  always  shining. 

There  is  tempest  and  foul  weather, 

fatigue  and  colfl,  and  abundant  mois- 


ture to  be  occasionally  encountered. 
There  is  something  to  endure. 
But  if  you  prayed  to  Heaven  for  per- 
petual fair  weather,  and  your  prayer 
were  granted,  it  would  be  the  most 
unfortunate  petition  you  could  put  up. 
Why,  there  are  some  of  the  sublimest 
aspects,  the  noblest  moods  and  tem- 
pers of  the  great  scene,  which  you 
would  utterly  forfeit  by  this  miserable 
immunity.  He  who  loves  the  moun- 
tain, will  love  it  in  the  tempest  as 
well  as  in  the  sunshine.  To  be  en- 
veloped in  driving  mist  or  cloud  that 
obscures  every  thing  from  view — to  be 
made  aware  of  the  neighbouring  pre- 
cipice only  by  the  sound  of  the  torrent 
that  rushes  unseen  beneath  you — how 
low  down  you  can  only  guess — this, 
too,  has  its  excitement.  Besides,  while 
you  are  in  this  total  blank,  the  wind 
will  suddenly  drive  the  whole  mass  of 
cloud  and  thick  vapour  from  the  scene 
around  you,  and  leave  the  most  glo- 
rious spectacle  for  some  moments  ex- 
posed to  view.  Nothing  can  exceed 
these  moments  of  sudden  and  partial 
revelation.  The  glittering  summits  of 
the  mountains  appear  as  by  enchant- 
ment where  there  had  long  been 
nothing  but  dense  dark  vapour.  And 
how  beautiful  the  wild  disorder  of  the 
clouds,  whose  array  has  been  broken 
up,  and  who  are  seen  flying,  huddled 
together  in  tumultuous  retreat !  But 
the  veering  wind  rallies  them  again, 
and  again  they  sweep  back  over  the 
vast  expanse,  and  hill  and  valley, 
earth  and  sky,  are  obliterated  in  a 
second. 


He  who  would  ponder  what  man 
is,  should  journey  amongst  the  moun- 
tains. What  men  are,  is  best  learnt 
in  the  city. 

How,  to  a  museful  spirit,  the  heart 
and  soul  of  man  is  reflected  in  the 
shows  of  nature !  I  cannot  see  this 
torrent  battling  for  ever  along  its 
rocky  path,  and  not  animate  it  with 
human  passions,  and  torture  it  with  a 
human  fate.  Can  it  have  so  much 
turmoil  and  restlessness,  and  not  be 
allied  to  humanity  ? 

But  all  are  not  images  of  violence 
or  lessons  of  despondency.  Mark  the 
Yungfrau,  how  she  lifts  her  slight  and 
virgin  snows  fearlessly  to  the  blazing 
sun  !  She  is  so  high,  she  feels  no  re- 
flected heat. 
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How  well  the  simple  architec- 
ture of  the  low-roofed  buildings  of 
Sw.tzerland  accords  with  its  magnifi- 
cent scenery!  What  were  lofty 
steeples  beside  Mont  Blanc,  or  tur- 
retud  castles  beside  her  pinnacles  of 
granite?  Elsewhere,  in  the  level  plain, 
I  bve  the  cathedral.  I  had  lately 
stood  enraptured  in  the  choir  of  that 
of  Cologne,  gazing  up  at  those  tall 
wirdows  which  spring  where  other 
loftiest  buildings  terminate— windows 
so  high  that  God  only  can  look  in 
upc-n  the  worshipper. 

I  Jut  here — what  need  of  the  stately 
edi-ice,  when  there  is  a  church  whose 
buttresses  are  mountains,  whose  roof 
and  towers  are  above  the  clouds, 
verily  in  the  heavens  ?  What  need  of 
artificial  reminiscences  of  the  Great 
Kir  g,  here  where  he  has  built  for  him- 
self ?  The  plain,  it  is  man's  nature — 
given  to  man's  wants ;  there  stands 
his  corn,  there  flow  his  milk  and 
hon  ey.  But  the  mountain,  it  is  God's 
nature — his  stationary  tabernacle — 
reserved  for  the  eye  only  of  man  and 
the  communing  of  his  spirit.  If 
mernt  to  subserve  the  wants  of  his 
earthly  nature,  meant  still  more  ex- 
pressly to  kindle  other  wants.  Do 
they  not  indeed  lead  to  Heaven,  these 
mountains?  At  least  I  know  they 
lead  beyond  this  earth. 

There  is  a  little  church  stands  in 
the  valley  of  Chamouni.  It  was 
open,  as  is  customary  in  Catholic 
countries,  to  receive  the  visits  and  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful ;  but  there  was 
no  service,  no  priest,  nor  indeed  a 
single  person  in  the  building.  It  was 
evening — and  a  solitary  lamp  hung  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  just  before 
the  altar.  Allured  by  the  mysterious 
appearance  of  this  lamp  burning  in 
solitude,  I  entered,  and  remained  in  it 
some  time,  making  out,  in  the  dim 
ligh  t,  the  wondrous  figures  of  virgins 
and  saints  generally  found  in  such 
edifices.  When  I  emerged  from  the 
church,  there  stood  Mont  Blanc  be- 
fore me,  reflecting  the  last  tints  of  the 
setting  sun.  I  am  habitually  tolerant 
of  Catholic  devices  and  ceremonies ; 
but  at  this  moment  how  inexpressibly 
strange,  how  very  little,  how  poor, 
contemptible,  and  like  an  infant's  toy, 
seei  led  all  the  implements  of  worship 
I  had  just  left! 

And  yet  the  tall,  simple,  wooden 
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cross  that  stands  in  the  open  air  on 
the  platform  before  the  church,  this 
was  well.  This  was  a  symbol  that 
might  well  stand,  even  in  the  presence 
of  Mont  Blanc.  Symbol  of  suffering 
and  of  love,  where  is  it  out  of  place  ? 
On  no  spot  on  earth,  on  no  spot  where 
a  human  heart  is  beating. 

Mont  Blanc  and  this  wooden  cross, 
are  they  not  the  two  greatest  symbols 
that  the  world  can  show  ?  They  are 
wisely  placed  opposite  each  other. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  sunset  seen 
in  this  valley.  All  travellers  love  to 
talk  a  little  of  their  own  experience, 
their  good  or  their  ill  fortune.  The 
first  evening  I  entered  Charaouni,  the 
clouds  had  gathered  on  the  summits 
of  the  mountains,  and  a  view  of  Mont 
Blanc  was  thought  hopeless.  Never- 
theless I  sallied  forth,  and  planted  my- 
self in  the  valley,  with  a  singular  con- 
fidence in  the  goodness  of  nature 
towards  one  who  was  the  humblest 
but  one  of  the  sincerest  of  her  votaries. 
My  confidence  was  rewarded.  The 
clouds  dispersed,  and  the  roseate  sun- 
set on  the  mountain  was  seen  to  per- 
fection. I  had  not  yet  learned  to 
distinguish  that  summit  which,  in  an 
especial  manner,  bears  the  name  of 
Mont  Blanc.  There  is  a  modesty 
in  its  greatness.  It  makes  no  osten- 
tatious claim  to  be  the  highest  in  the 
range,  and  is  content  if  for  a  time  you 
give  the  glory  of  pre-eminence  to 
others.  But  it  reserves  a  convincing 
proof  of  its  own  superiority.  I  had 
been  looking  elsewhere,  and  in  a 
wrong  direction,  for  Mont  Blanc, 
when  I  found  that  all  the  summits 
had  sunk,  like  the  clouds  when  day 
deserts  them,  into  a  cold  dead  white 
— all  but  one  point,  that  still  glowed 
with  the  radiance  of  the  sun  when  all 
beside  had  lost  it.  There  was  the 
royal  mountain. 

What  a  cold,  corpse-like  hue  it  is 
which  the  snow-mountain  assumes 
just  after  the  sun  has  quitted  it. 
There  is  a  short  interval  then,  when 
it  seems  the  very  image  of  death. 
But  the  moon  rises,  or  the  stars  take 
up  their  place,  and  the  mountain  re- 
sumes its  beauty  and  its  life.  Beauty 
is  always  life.  Under  the  star-light 
how  ethereal  does  it  look  ! 

In  the  landscapes  of  other  countries, 
the  house — the  habitation  of  man — 
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be  it  farm-house  or  cottage — gathers,  called  Swiss  music, 
so  to  speak,  some  of  the  country  about 
itself — makes  itself  the  centre  of  some 
circle,  however  small.  Not  so  in 
Switzerland.  The  hooded  chalet, 
which  even  in  summer  speaks  so 
plainly  of  winter,  and  stands  ever 
prepared  with  its  low  drooping  roof 
to  shelter  its  eyes  and  ears  from  the 
snow  and  the  wind — these  dot  the 
landscape  most  charmingly,  but  yet 
are  lost  in  it ;  they  form  no  group, 
no  central  point  in  the  scene.  I  am 
thinking  more  particularly  of  the  cha- 
lets in  the  Oberland.  There  is  no  path 
apparently  between  one  and  the  other ; 
the  beautiful  green  verdure  lies  un- 
trodden around  them.  One  would 
say,  the  inhabitants  found  their  way 
to  them  like  birds  to  their  nests. 
And  like  enough  to  nests  they  are, 
both  in  the  elevation  at  which  they 
are  sometimes  perched,  and  in  the 
manner  of  their  distribution  over  the 
scene. 

However  they  got  there,  people  at 
all  events  are  living  in  them,  and  the 
farm  and  the  dairy  are  carried  up  in- 
to I  know  not  what  altitudes.  Those 
beautiful  little  tame  cattle,  with  their 
short  horns,  and  long  ears,  and 
mouse- coloured  skin,  with  all  the 
agility  of  a  goat,  and  all  the  gentle- 
ness of  domesticity — you  meet  them 
feeding  in  places  where  your  mule 
looks  thoughtfully  to  his  footing.  And 
then  follows  perhaps  a  peasant  girl  in 
her  picturesque  cloak  made  of  the  un- 
dressed fur  of  the  goat,  and  her  round 
hat  of  thickly  plaited  straw,  calling 
after  them  in  that  high  sing-song  note, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  what  js 
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This  cry  heard 

in  the  mountains  is  delightful,  the 
voice  is  sustained  and  yet  varied — 
being  varied,  it  can  be  sustained  the 
longer — and  the  high  note  pierces  far 
into  the  distance.  As  a  real  cry  of 
the  peasant  it  is  delightful  to  hear ;  it 
is  appropriate  to  the  purpose  and  the 
place.  But  defend  my  ears  against 
that  imitation  of  it  introduced  by 
young  ladies  into  the  Swiss  songs. 
Swiss  music  in  an  English  drawing- 
room — may  I  escape  the  infliction! 
but  the  Swiss  peasant  chanting  across 
the  mountain  defiles — may  I  often 
again  halt  to  listen  to  it ! 

But  from  the  mountain  and  the 
cloud  we  must  now  depart.  We  must 
wend  towards  the  plain.  One  very 
simple  and  consolatory  thought  strikes 
me — though  we  must  leave  the  glory 
of  the  mountain,  we  at  least  take  the 
sun  with  us.  And  the  cloud  too,  you 
will  add.  Alas  !  something  too  much 
of  that. 

But  no  murmurs.  We  islanders, 
who  can  see  the  sun  set  on  the  broad 
ocean — had  we  nothing  else  to  boast 
of— can  never  feel  deserted  of  nature. 
We  have  our  portion  of  her  excellent 
gifts.  I  know  not  yet  how  an  Italian 
sky,  so  famed  for  its  deep  and  con- 
stant azure,  may  affect  me,  but  I  know 
that  we  have  our  gorgeous  melancholy 
sunsets,  to  which  our  island  tempers 
become  singularly  attuned.  The  ca- 
thedral splendours  —the  dim  religious 
light  of  our  vesper  skies — I  doubt  if 
I  would  exchange  them  for  the  un- 
mitigated glories  of  a  southern  clime. 
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METHOUGHT  Prometheus,  from  his  rock  unbound, 
Had  with  the  Gods  again  acceptance  found. 
Once  more  he  seem'd  his  wond'rous  task  to  ply, 
While  all  Olympus  stood  admiring  by. 
To  high  designs  his  heart  and  hands  aspire, 
To  quicken  earthly  dust  with  heavenly  fire, 
Won  by  no  fraud,  but  lent  by  liberal  love, 
To  raise  weak  mortals  to  the  realms  above  ; 
For  the  bright  flame  remembers,  even  on  earth. 
And  pants  to  reach,  the  region  of  its  birth. 
A  female  form  was  now  the  artist's  care ; 
Faultless  in  shape,  and  exquisitely  fair. 
Of  more  than  Parian  purity,  the  clay 
Had  all  been  leaven'd  with  the  ethereal  ray. 
Deep  in  the  heart  the  kindling  spark  began, 
And  far  diffused  through  every  fibre  ran ; 
The  eyes  reveal'd  it,  and  the  blooming  skin 
Glow'd  with  the  lovely  light  that  shone  within. 

The  applauding  Gods  confess'd  the  matchless  sight ; 
The  first  Pandora  was  not  half  so  bright ; 
That  beauteous  mischief,  formed  at  Jove's  command, 
A  curse  to  men,  by  Mulciber's  own  hand ; 
•Whose  eager  haste  the  fatal  jar  to  know, 
Fill'd  the  wide  world  with  all  but  hopeless  woe. 
But  dawn  of  better  days  arose,  when  He, 
The  patient  Hero,  set  Prometheus  free, 
Alcides,  to  whose  toils  the  joy  was  given 
To  conquer  Hell  and  climb  the  heights  of  Heaven. 

In  the  fair  work  that  now  the  master  wrought, 
The  first-fruits  of  his  liberty  were  brought ; 
The  Gods  receive  her  as  a  pledge  of  peace, 
And  heap  their  gifts  and  happiest  auspices. 

Minerva  to  the  virgin  first  imparts 
Her  skill  in  woman's  works  and  household  arts  ; 
The  needle's  use,  the  robe's  embroider'd  bloom, 
And  all  the  varied  labours  of  the  loom. 
Calm  fortitude  she  gave,  and  courage  strong, 
To  cope  with  ill  and  triumph  over  wrong  ; 
Ingenuous  prudence,  with  prophetic  sight, 
And  clear  instinctive  wisdom,  ever  right. 

Diana  brought  the  maid  her  modest  mien, 
Her  love  of  fountains  and  the  sylvan  scene  ; 
The  Hours  and  Seasons  lent  each  varying  ray 
That  gilds  the  rolling  year  or  changing  day. 
The  cunning  skill  of  Hermes  nicely  hung, 
With  subtle  blandishments,  her  sliding  tongue, 
And  train'd  her  eyes  to  stolen  glances  sweet, 
And  all  the  wiles  of  innocent  deceit. 
Phoebus  attuned  her  ear  to  love  the  lyre, 
And  warm'd  her  fancy  with  poetic  fire. 
Nor  this  alone :  but  shared  his  healing  art, 
And  robb'd  his  son  of  all  the  gentler  part ; 
Taught  her  with  soothing  touch  and  silent  treacl 
To  hover  lightly  round  the  sick  one's  bed, 
And  promised  oft  to  show,  when  medicines  fail, 
A  woman's  watchful  tenderness  prevail. 
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Next  Venus  and  the  Graces  largely  shed 

A  shower  of  fascinations  on  her  head. 

Each  line,  each  look,  was  brighten'd  and  refined, 

Each  outward  act,  each  movement  of  the  mind, 

Till  all  her  charms  confess  the  soft  control, 

And  blend  at  once  in  one  harmonious  whole. 
But  still  the  Eternal  Sire  apart  remain'd, 

And  Juno's  bounty  was  not  yet  obtained. 

The  voice  of  Heaven's  High  Queen  then  fill'd  the  ear, 

"  A  wife  and  mother,  let  the  Nymph  appear." 

The  mystic  change  like  quick  enchantment  shows — 

The  slender  lily  blooms  a  blushing  rose. 

Three  gentle  children  now,  by  just  degrees, 

Are  ranged  in  budding  beauty  round  her  knees  : 

Still  to  her  lips  their  looks  attentive  turn, 

And  drink  instruction  from  its  purest  urn, 

While  o'er  their  eyes  soft  memories  seem  to  play, 

That  paint  a  friend  or  father  far  away. 

A  richer  charm  her  ripen 'd  form  displays, 

A  halo  round  her  shines  with  holier  rays.; 

And  if  at  times,  a  shade  of  pensive  grace 

Pass  like  a  cloud  across  her  earnest  face, 
Yet  faithful  tokens  the  glad  truth  impart, 

That  deeper  happiness  pervades  her  heart. 

Jove  latest  spoke  :  "  One  boon  remains,"  he  said, 
And  bent  serenely  his  ambrosial  head  ; 

*'  The  last,  best  boon,  which  I  alone  bestow  ;" 

Then  bade  the  waters  of  Affliction  flow. 

The  golden  dream  was  dimm'd ;  a  darken'd  room 

Scarce  show'd  where  dire  disease  had  shed  its  gloom. 

A  little  child  in  death  extended  lay, 

Still  round  her  linger'd  the  departing  ray. 

Another  pallid  face  appear'd,  where  Life 

With  its  fell  foe  maintain'd  a  doubtful  strife. 

Long  was  the  contest ;  changeful  hopes  and  fears 

Now  sunk  the  Mother's  soul,  now  dried  her  tears. 

At  last  a  steady  line  of  dawning  light 

Show'd  that  her  son  was  saved,  and  banish'd  night. 

Though  sad  her  heart,  of  one  fair  pledge  bereft, 

She  sees  and  owns  the  bounties  Heaven  hath  left. 

In  natural  drops  her  anguish  finds  relief, 

And  leaves  the  Matron  beautified  by  grief; 

While  consolation,  beaming  from  above, 

Fills  her  with  new-felt  gratitude  and  love, 

O  happy  He  !  before  whose  waking  eyes, 
So  bright  a  vision  may  resplendent  rise — 
The  New  PANDORA,  by  the  Gods  designed, 
Not  now  the  bane,  but  blessing  of  Mankind  ! 
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IT  is  scarcely  theoretical  to  say, 
that  every  century  has  a  character  of  its 
own.  The  human  mind  is  essentially 
progressive  in  Europe.  The  accumu- 
lations of  past  knowledge,  experience, 
and  impulse,  are  perpetually  prepar- 
ing changes  on  the  face  of  society ; 
and  we  may  fairly  regard  every  hun- 
dred years  as  the  period  maturing  those 
changes  into  visible  form.  Thus,  the 
fifteenth  century  was  the  age  of  dis- 
covery in  the  arts,  in  the  powers  of 
nrture,  and  in  the  great  provinces  of 
th -3  globe:  the  sixteenth  exhibited  the 
general  mind  under  the  impressions 
of  religion — the  Reformation,  the  Ger- 
man wars  for  liberty  and  faith,  and  the 
struggles  of  Protestantism  in  France. 
The  seventeenth  was  the  brilliant  pe- 
riod of  scientific  advance,  of  continental 
literature,  and  of  courtly  pomp  and 
power.  The  eighteenth  was  the  pe- 
riod of  politics  ;  every  court  of 
Europe  was  engaged  in  the  game 
of  political  rivalry ;  the  European 
balance  became  ,the  test,  the  labour, 
and  the  triumph  of  statesmanship. 
The  negotiator  was  then  the  great  in- 
strument of  public  action.  Diplomacy 
assumed  a  shape,  and  Europe  was 
go/erned  by  despatches.  The  genius 
of  Frederick  the  Second  restored  war 
to  its  early  rank  among  the  elements 
of  national  life ;  but  brilliant  as  his 
wars  were,  they  were  subservient  to 
the  leading  feature  of  the  age.  They 
were  fought,  not,  like  the  battles  of 
the  old  conquerors,  for  fame,  but  for 
influence — not  to  leave  the  king  with- 
out an  enemy,  but  to  leave  his  am- 
bassadors without  an  opponent — less 
to  gain  triumphs,  than  to  ensure 
treaties  :  they  all  began  and  ended  in 
diplomacy ! 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  process 
was  exhibited  in  Europe  alone.  In 
the  East,  comprehending  two-thirds 
of  human  kind,  no  change  was  made 
since  the  conquests  of  Mahomet. 
Tint  vast  convulsion,  in  which  the  ner- 
vousness of  frenzy  had  given  the  effem- 


inate spirit  of  the  Oriental  the  strength 
of  the  soldier  and  the  ambition  of 
universal  conqueror,  had  no  sooner 
wrought  its  purpose  than  it  passed 
away,  leaving  the  general  mind  still 
more  exhausted  than  before.  The 
Saracen  warrior  sank  into  the  pea- 
sant, and  the  Arab  was  again  lost  in  his 
sands ;  the  Turk  alone  survived,  ex- 
hibiting splendour  without  wealth,  and 
pride  without  power — a  decaying  im- 
age of  Despotism,  which  nothing  but 
the  jealousy  of  the  European  saved 
from  falling  under  the  first  assault. 
Such  is  the  repressive  strength  of  evil 
government;  progress,  the  most  salient 
principle  of  our  nature,  dies  before  it. 
And  man,  of  all  beings  the  most  eager 
for  acquirement,  and  the  most  restless 
under  all  monotony  of  time,  place,  and 
position,  becomes  like  the  dog  or  the 
mule,  and  generation  after  generation 
lives  and  dies  with  no  more  conscious- 
ness of  the  capacities  of  his  existence, 
than  the  root  which  the  animal  de- 
vours, or  the  tree  under  which  it 
was  born. 

In  England,  the  eighteenth  century 
was  wholly  political.  It  was  a  con- 
tinual struggle  through  all  the  diffi- 
culties belonging  to  a  free  constitu- 
tion, exposed  to  the  full  discussion 
of  an  intellectual  people.  Without 
adopting  the  offensive  prejudice,  which 
places  the  individual  ability  of  the 
Englishmen  in  the  first  rank ;  or 
without  doubting  that  nature  has  dis- 
tributed nearly  an  equal  share  of  per- 
sonal ability  among  all  European  na- 
tions ;  we  may,  not  unjustly,  place  the 
national  mind  of  England  in  the  very 
highest  rank  of  general  capacity — if 
that  is  the  most  intellectual  nation,  by 
which  the  public  intellect  is  most  con- 
stantly employed,  in  which  all  the 
great  questions  of  society  are  most 
habitually  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  intellect,  and  in  which  that  deci- 
sion is  the  most  irresistible  in  its 
effects,  no  nation  of  Europe  can  stand 
upon  equal  ground  with  the  English. 
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For,  in  what  other  nation  is  the  pub- 
lic intellect  in  such  unwearied  exer- 
cise, in  such  continual  demand,  and 
in  such  unanswerable  power? 

In  what  other  nation  of  the  world 
(excepting,  within  those  few  years, 
France ;  and  that  most  imperfectly) 
has  public  opinion  ever  been  appealed 
to  ?  But,  in  England,  to  what  else  is 

there  any  appeal?     Or,  does  not  the 

foreign  mind  bear  some  resemblance 

to  the  foreign  landscape — exhibiting 

barren  though  noble  elevations,  spots 

0f  singular  though  obscure    beauty 

among  its  recesses,  and  even  in  its 

wildest  scenes  a  capacity  of  culture  ? 

— while,  in  the  mind  of  England,  like 

its  landscape,  that  culture  has  already 

laid    its  hand    upon  the  soil;    has 

crowned  the  hill  with  verdure,  and 

clothed  the  vale  with  fertility;  has 

run  its  ploughshare  along  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  led  the  stream  from  its 

brow;   has  sought  out    every  finer 

secret  of  the  scene,  and  given  the  last 

richness  of  cultivation  to  the  whole. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 

Anne,  all  was  a  contest  of  leading 

statesmen    at  the   head    of  parties. 

Those  contests  exhibit  great  mental 

power,  singular  system,  and-extraor- 

dinary  knowledge  of  the  art  of  ma- 
king1 vast  bodies  of  men  minister  to 

the  personal  objects  of  avarice  and 

ambition.     But  they  do  no  honour  to 
the  moral  dignity  of  England.    All 
revolutions  are  hazardous  to  principle. 
A    successsion  of  revolutions    have 
always  extinguished  even  the  pretence 
to  principle.    The  French  Revolution 
is  not  the  only  one  which  made  a  race 
of  girouettes.      The  political  life  of 
England,  from  the  death  of  Anne  to 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  was  a 
perpetual    turning    of  the  weather- 
cock.     Whig   and    Tory  were    the 
names  of  distinction.     But  their  sub- 
ordinates were  of  as  many  varieties  of 
feature  as  the  cargo  of  a  slave-ship  ; 
the  hue  might  be  the  same,  but  the 
jargon  was  that  of  Babel.     It  was 
perhaps  fortunate  for  the    imperial 
power  of  England,  that  while  she  was 
thus  humiliatingthe  national  morality, 
which  is  the  life-blood  of  nations  ;  her 
reckless  and  perpetual  enemy  beyond 
the   Channel  had  lost  all  means  of 
being  her  antagonist.     The   French 
sceptre  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
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a  prince,  who  had  come  to  the  throne 
a  debauchee ;  and  to  whom  the  throne 
seemed  only  a  scene  for  the  larger  dis- 
play of  his  vices.     The  profligacy  of 
Louis  Quatorze  had  been  palliated  by 
his  passion  for  splendour,  among  a* 
dissolute  people  who  loved  splendour 
much,    and    hated  profligacy  little. 
But  the  vices  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
were -marked  by  a  grossness  which  de- 
graded them  in  the  eye  even  of  popular 
indulgence,  and  prepared  the  nation 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 
In    this  period,  religion,   the    great 
purifier  of  national  council,  maintain- 
ed but  a  struggling  existence.     The 
Puritanism  of  the  preceding  century 
had  crushed  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
had  given   the  people  a  saturnalia. 
Religion  had  been  confounded  with 
hypocrisy,  until  the  people  had  equally 
confounded  freedom  with  infidelity. 
The  heads  of  the  church,  chosen  by 
freethinking     administrations,    were 
chosen  more  for  the  suppleness  than 
for  the  strength  of  their  principles  ; 
and  while  the  people  were  thus  taught 
to  regard  churchmen  as  tools,  and  the 
ministers  to  use  them  as  dependents, 
the  cause    of   truth    sank    between 
both.    The  Scriptures  are  the  life  of 
religion.     It  can  no  more  subsist  in 
health  without  them,  than  the  human 
frame  can  subsist  without  food  ;   it 
may  have  the  dreams  of  the  enthu- 
siast, or  the  frenzy  of  the  monk  ;  but, 
for  all  the  substantial  and  safe  pur- 
poses of  the  human  heart,  its  life  is 
gone  for  ever.     It  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, that  the  theological  works  of 
that    day,    including    the   sermons, 
might,  in  general,  have  been  written 
if  Christianity  had    never    existed. 
The  sermons  were  chiefly  essays,  of 
the  dreariest  kind  on  the  most  com- 
monplace topics  of  morals.   The  habit 
of  reading  these  discourses  from  the 
pulpit,  a  habit  so  fatal  to  all  impression, 
speedily  rendered  the  preachers  as  in- 
different as  their  auditory  ;  and  if  we 
were  ta  name  the  period  when  reli- 
gion had  most  fallen  into  decay  in  the 
public  mind,  we  should  pronounce  it 
the  half  century  which  preceded  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third. 

On  the  subject  of  pulpit  eloquence 
there  are  some  remarks  in  one  of  the 
reviews  of  the  late  Sydney  Smith,  ex- 
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pressed  with  all  the  shrewdness,  di- 
vested of  the  levity  of  that  writer, 
who  had  keenly  observed  the  popular 
s  )urces  of  failure. 

"  The  great  object  of  modern  ser- 
mons is,  to  hazard  nothing.  Their 
characteristic  is  decent  debility; 
which  alike  guards  their  authors  from 
ludicrous  errors,  and  precludes  them 
from  striking  beauties.  Yet  it  is 
curious  to  consider,  how  a  body  of  men 
so  well  educated  as  the  English 
c  ergy,  can  distinguish  themselves  so 
lictle  in  a  species  of  composition,  to 
w  hich  it  is  their  peculiar  duty,  as  well 
a.s  their  ordinary  habit,  to  attend. 
To  solve  this  difficulty,  it  should  be 
n  membered  that  the  eloquence  of  the 
bur  and  of  the  senate  force  themselves 
into  notice,  power,  and  wealth."  He 
then  slightly  guards  against  the  con- 
c(  ption,  that  eloquence  should  be  the 
sole  source  of  preferment ;  or  even 
"  a  common  cause  of  preferment." 
Bat  he  strongly,  and  with  great  ap- 
pcarance  of  truth,  attributes  the  want 
of  public  effect  to  the  want  of  those 
means  by  which  that  effect  is  secured 
in  every  other  instance. 

"  Pulpit  discourses  have  insensibly 
dwindled  from  speaking  into  reading; 
a  practice  of  itself  sufficient  to  stifle 
every  germ  of  eloquence.  It  is  only 
bj  the  fresh  feelings  of  the  heart 
that  mankind  can  be  very  powerfully 
af  ected.  What  can  be  more  unfor- 
tunate, than  an  orator  delivering 
st;ile  indignation,  and  fei-vour  of  a 
we  ek  old ;  turning  over  whole  pages  of 
violent  passions,  written  out  in 
German  text ;  reading  the  tropes  and 
metaphors  into  which  he  is  hurried 
by  the  ardour  of  his  mind ;  and  so 
aflected,  at  a  preconcerted  line  and 
page,  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed 
any  further?" 

This  criticism  was  perfectly  true  of 
sermons  forty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
written.  Times  are  changed  since, 
and  changed  for  the  better.  The  pulpit 
is  ao  longer  ashamed  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  as  too  harsh  for  the 
ears  of  a  classic  audience,  or  too 
familiar  for  the  ears  of  the  people. 
Still  there  are  no  rewards  in  the 
Church,  for  that  great  faculty,  or 
rat  her  that  great  combination  of  fa- 
cukies,  which  commands  all  the 
honours  of  the  senate  and  the  bar. 
A  clerical  Demosthenes  might  find  his 


triumph  in  the  shillings  of  a  chanty 
sermon,  but  he  must  never  hope  for 
a  Stall. 

We  now  revert  to  the  curious,  in- 
quisitive, and  gossiping  historian  of 
the  time.  Walpole,  fond  of  French 
manners,  delighting  in  the  easy  sar- 
casm, and  almost  saucy  levity,  of 
French  "  Memoirs,"  and  adopting,  in 
all  its  extent,  the  confession,  (then  so 
fashionable  on  the  Continent,)  that 
the  perfection  of  writing  was  to  be 
formed  in  their  lively  persiflage,  evi- 
dently modelled  his  u  History"  on  the 
style  of  the  Sevigne's  and  St  Simons. 
But  he  was  altogether  their  superior. 
If  he  had  been  a  chamberlain  in  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.,  he  might  have 
been  as  frivolously  witty,  and  as  laugh- 
ingly sarcastic,  as  any  Frenchman  who 
ever  sat  at  the  feet  of  a  court  mistress, 
or  whoever  looked  for  fame  among 
the  sallies  of  a  petit  souper.  But  Eng- 
land was  an  atmosphere  which  com- 
pelled him  to  a  manlier  course.  The 
storms  of  party  were  not  to  be  stem- 
med by  a  wing  of  gossamer.  The  wri- 
ter had  bold  facts,  strong  principles, 
and  the  struggles  of  powerful  minds 
to  deal  with,  and  their  study  gave  him 
a  strength  not  his  own. 

Walpole  was  fond  of  having  a  hero. 
In  private  life,  George  Selwyii  was 
his  Admirable  Crichton ;  in  public, 
Charles  Townshend.  Charles  was 
unquestionably  a  man  of  wit.  Yet 
his  wit  rather  consisted  in  dexterity 
of  language  than  in  brilliancy  of  con- 
ception. He  was  also  eloquent  in 
Parliament ;  though  his  charm  evi- 
dently consisted  more  in  happiness  of 
phrase,  than  in  richness,  variety,  or 
vigour,  of  thought.  On  the  whole,  he 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  amuse 
rather  than  to  impress,  and  to  give  a 
high  conception  of  his  general  facul- 
ties than  to  produce  either  conviction 
by  his  argument,  or  respect  by  the 
solid  qualities  of  his  genius.  Still,  he 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary 
man.  Walpole  describes  his  conduct 
and  powers,  as  exhibited  on  one  of 
those  days  of  sharp  debate  which 
preceded  the  tremendous  discussions 
of  the  American  war.  The  subject 
was  a  bill  for  regulating  the  dividends 
of  the  East  India  Company — the  topic 
was  extremely  trite,  and  apparently 
trifling.  But  any  perch  will  answer 
for  the  flight  of  such  a  bird.  "  It  was 
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on  that  day,"  says  Walpole,  "  and 
on  that  occasion,  that  Charles 
Townshend  displayed,  in  a  latitude 
beyond  belief,  the  amazing  powers  of 
his  capacity,  and  the  no  less  amazing 
incongruities  of  his  character."  Early 
in  the  day  he  had  opened  the  business, 
by  taking  on  himself  the  examination 
of  the  Company's  conduct,  had  made 
a  calm  speech  on  the  subject,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "  that  he 
hoped  he  had  atoned  for  the  inconsi- 
derateness  of  his  past  life,  by  the  care 
which  he  had  taken  of  that  business." 
He  then  went  home  to  dinner.  In  his 
absence  a  motion  was  made,  which 
Con  way,  the  secretary  of  state,  not 
choosing  to  support  alone,  it  being 
virtually  Townshend's  own  measure 
besides,  sent  to  hurry  him  back  to 
the  House.  "  He  returned  about 
eight  in  the  evening,  half  drunk  with 
champagne,"  as  Walpole  says,  (which, 
however,  was  subsequently  denied,) 
and  more  intoxicated  with  spirits. 
He  then  instantly  rose  to  speak,  with- 
out giving  himself  time  to  learn  any 
thing,  except  that  the  motion  had  given 
alarm.  He  began  by  vowing  that  he 
had  not  been  consulted  on  the  motion — 
a  declaration  which  astonished  every 
body,  there  being  twelve  persons 
round  him  at  the  moment,  who  had 
been  in  consultation  with  him  that 
very  morning,  and  with  his  assistance 
had  drawn  up  the  motion  on  his  own 
table,  and  who  were  petrified  at  his 
unparalleled  effrontery.  But  before 
he  sat  down,  he  had  poured  forth,  as 
Walpole  says,  "  a  torrent  of  wit,  hu- 
mour, knowledge,  absurdity,  vanity, 
and  fiction,  heightened  by  all  the  graces 
of  comedy,  the  happiness  of  quotation, 
and  the  buffoonery  of  farce.  To  the 
purpose  of  the  question  he  said  not  a 
syllable.  It  was  a  descant  on  the 
times,  a  picture  of  parties,  of  their 
leaders,  their  hopes,  and  effects.  It 
was  an  encomium  and  a  satire  on  him- 
self; and  when  he  painted  the  pre- 
tensions of  birth,  riches,  connexions, 
favours,  titles,  while  he  effected  to 
praise  Lord  Rockingham  and  that 
faction,  he  yet  insinuated  that  no- 
thing but  parts  like  his  own  were 
qualified  to  preside.  And  while  he 
less  covertly  arraigned  the  wild  inca- 
pacity of  Lord  Chatham,  he  excited 
such  murmurs  of  wonder,  admiration, 
applause,  laughter,  pity,  and  scorn, 


that  nothing  was  so  true  as  the  sen- 
tence with  which  he  concluded — when, 
speaking  of  government,  he  said,  that 
it  had  become  what  he  himself  had 
often  been  called — the  weathercock." 
Walpole  exceeds  even  his  usual 
measure  of  admiration,  in  speaking 
of  this  masterly  piece  of  extrava- 
gance. "  Such  was  the  wit,  abund- 
ance, and  impropriety  of  this  speech," 
says  he,  "  that  for  some  days  men 
could  talk  or  enquire  of  nothing  else. 
'  Did  you  hear  Charles  Townshend's 
champagne  speech,'  was  the  universal 
question.  The  bacchanalian  enthusi- 
asm of  Pindar  flowed  in  torrents  less 
rapid  and  less  eloquent,  and  inspired 
less  delight,  than  Townshend's  ima- 
gery, which  conveyed  meaning  in  every 
sentence.  It  was  Garrick  acting  ex- 
tempore scenes  of  Congreve."  He  went 
to  supper  with  Walpoie  at  Con  way's 
afterwards,  where,  the  flood  of  his 
gaiety  not  being  exhausted,  he  kept 
the  table  in  a  roar  till  two  in  the 
morning.  A  part  of  this  entertain- 
ment, however,  .must  have  found  his 
auditory  in  a  condition  as  unfit  for 
criticism  as  himself.  Claret  till 
"  two  in  the  morning,"  might  easily 
disqualify  a  convivial  circle  from  the 
exercise  of  too  delicate  a  perception. 
And  a  part  of  Townshend's  facetious- 
ness  on  that  occasion  consisted  in  mi- 
micking his  own  wife,  and  a  woman  of 
rank  with  whom  he  fancied  himself  in 
love.  He  at  last  gave  up  from  mere 
bodily  lassitude.  Walpole  happily 
enough  illustrates  those  talents  and 
their  abuse  by  an  allusion  to  those 
eastern  tales,  in  which  a  benevolent 
genius  endows  a  being  with  super- 
natural excellence  on  some  points, 
while  a  malignant  genius  counteracts 
the  gift  by  some  qualification  which 
perpetually  baffles  and  perverts  it. 
The  story,  however,  of  Charles 
Townshend's  tipsiness  is  thus  contra- 
dicted by  a  graver  authority,  Sir 
George  Colebrook,  in  his  Memoirs. 

u  Mr  Townshend  loved  good  living, 
but  had  not  a  strong  stomach.  He 
committed  therefore  frequent  excess- 
es, considering  his  constitution  ;  which 
would  not  have  been  intemperance  in 
another.  He  was  supposed,  for  in- 
stance, to  have  made  a  speech  in  the 
heat  of  wine,  .when  that  was  really 
not  the  case.  It  was  a  speech  in 
which  he  treated  with  great  levity, 
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but  with  wonderful  art,  the  characters 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord 
Shclburne,  whom,  though  his  col- 
leigues  in  office,  he  entertained  a 
sovereign  contempt  for,  and  heartily 
w  shed  to  get  rid  of.  He  had  a  black 
riband  over  one  of  his  eyes  that  day, 
hf.ving  tumbled  out  of  bed,  probably 
in  a  fit  of  epilepsy  ;  and  this  added  to 
the  impression  made  on  his  auditors 
that  he  was  tipsy.  Whereas,  it  was 
a  speech  he  had  meditated  a  great 
while  upon,  and  it  was  only  by  acci- 
dent that  it  found  utterance  that  day. 
I  write  with  certainty,  because  Sir 
George  Yonge  and  I  were  the  only 
persons  who  dined  with  him,  and  we 
had  but  one  bottle  of  champagne 
aft  er  dinner ;  General  Con  way  having 
repeatedly  sent  messengers  to  press 
bin  return  to  the  House." 

This  brings  the  miracle  down  to  the 
human  standard,  yet  that  standard 
wjis  high,  and  the  man  who  could  ex- 
cite this  admiration,  in  a  House 
which  contained  so  great  a  number  of 
eminent  speakers,  and  which  could 
charm  the  caustic  spirit  of  Walpole  into 
the,  acknowledgment  that  his  speech 
"  was  the  most  singular  pleasure 
of  the  kind  he  had  ever  tasted,"  must 
have  been  an  extraordinary  perform- 
ance, even  if  his  instrument  was  not 
of  the  highest  tone  of  oratory.  A  note 
from  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  manu- 
script memoirs  also  contradicts,  on 
Tovvnshend's  own  authority,  his  opin- 
ion of  the  "  wild  incapacity  of  Lord 
Chatham."  The  note  says  : — 

"  On  the  night  preceding  Lord 
Chatham's  first  journey  to  Bath,  Mr 
Charles  Townshend  was  for  the  first 
time  summoned  to  the  Cabinet.  The 
business  was  on  a  general  view  and 
statement  of  the  actual  situation  and 
interests  of  the  various  powers  in 
Europe.  Lord  Chatham  had  taken  the 
lea<l  in  this  consideration  in  so  master- 
ly ;i  manner,  as  to  raise  the  admiration 
and  desire  of  us  all  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  forwarding  his  views.  Mr 
Townshend  was  particularly  astonished, 
and  owned  to  me,  as  I  was  carrying 
him  in  my  carriage  home,  that  Lord 
Chatham  had  just  shown  to  us  what  in- 
ferior animals  we  were,  and  that  as 
much  as  he  had  seen  of  him  before,  he 
did  not  conceive  till  that  night  his 
superiority  to  be  so  transcendant." 

Walpole  writes  with  habitual  bit- 


terness of  the  great  Lord  Chatham. 
The  recollection  of  his  early  opposi- 
tion to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  seems  to 
have  made  him  an  unfaithful  histo- 
rian, wherever  this  extraordinary 
man's  name  comes  within  his  page  ; 
but  at  the  period  of  those  discussions, 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
vigour  of  Chatham's  understanding 
had  in  some  degree  given  way  to  the 
tortures  of  his  disease.  He  had  suffered 
from  gout  at  an  early  period  of  life  ; 
and  as  this  is  a  disease  remarkably 
affected  by  the  mind,  the  perpetual 
disturbances  of  a  public  life  seem  to 
have  given  it  a  mastery  over  the 
whole  frame  of  the  great  minister. 
Walpole  talks  in  unjustifiable  lan- 
guage of  his  u  haughty  sterility  of 
talents."  But  there  seems  to  be  more 
truth  in  his  account  of  the  caprices  of 
this  powerful  understanding  in  his 
retirement.  Walpole  calls  it  the 
u  reality  of  Lord  Chatham's  madness." 
Still,  we  cannot  see  much  in  those  in- 
stances, beyond  the  temper  naturally 
resulting  from  an  agonizing  disease. 
Wlien  the  Pynsent  estate  fell  to  him, 
he  removed  to  it,  and  sold  his  house 
and  grounds  at  Hayes — "  a  place  on 
which  he  had  wasted  prodigious  sums, 
and  which  yet  retained  small  traces 
of  expense,  great  part  having  been  con- 
sumed in  purchasing  contiguous  tene- 
ments, to  free  himself  from  all  neigh- 
bourhood. Much  had  gone  in  doing 
and  undoing,  and  not  a  little  in  plant- 
ing by  torchlight,  as  his  peremptory 
and  impatient  habits  could  brook  no 
delay.  Nor  were  those  the  sole  cir- 
cumstances which  marked  his  cap- 
rice. His  children  he  could  not  bear 
under  the  same  roof,  nor  communica- 
tions from  room  to  room,  nor  what- 
ever he  thought  promoted  noise.  A 
winding  passage  between  his  house 
and  children  was  built  with  the  same 
view.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  administration,  he  fixed  at 
North  End  by  Hampstead,  he  took 
four  or  five  nouses  successively,  as 
fast  as  Mr  Dingley  his  landlord  went 
into  them,  still,  as  he  said,  to  ward 
off  the  houses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

Walpole  relates  another  anecdote 
equally  inconclusive.  At  Pynsent,  a 
bleak  hill  bounded  his  view.  He 
ordered  his  gardener  to  have  it  planted 
with  evergreens.  The  nian  asked ' '  with. 
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.what  sorts."  He  replied,  "With  cedars 
and  cypresses."  "  Bless  me,  my  lord," 
replied  the  gardener,  u  all  the  nurseries 
in  this  county  would  not  furnish  a 
hundredth  part."  "No  matter,  send  for 
them  from  London:  and  they  were 
brought  by  land  carriage."  Certainly, 
there  was  not  much  in  this  beyond 
the  natural  desire  of  every  improver 
to  shut  out  a  disagreeable  object,  by 
putting  an  agreeable  one  in  its  place. 
His  general  object  was  the  natural  one 
of  preventing  all  noise — a  point  of  im- 
portance with  every  sufferer  under  a 
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a  longing  to  return  there.  After 
considerable  negotiation  with  Mr 
Thomas  Walpole  the  purchaser,  he 
obtained  it  again,  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  his  madness. 

The  session  was  one  of  continual 
intrigues,  constant  exhibitions  of 
subtlety  amongst  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  which  at  this  distance  of  time 
are  only  ridiculous,  and  intricate  dis- 
cussions, which  are  now  among  the 
lumber  of  debate.  Townshend,  if 
he  gained  nothing  else,  gained  the 
freedom  of  the  city  for  his  conduct  on 
the  East  India  and  Dividend  bills, 
for  which,  as  Walpole  says,  uhe  de- 
served nothing  but  censure."  A  con- 
temptuous epigram  appeared  on  the 
occasion  by  "somebody  a  little  more 
sagacious" — that  u  somebody"  prob- 
ably being  Walpole  himself: 


wakeful  and  miserable  disease.  His 
appetite  was  delicate  and  fanciful, 
and  a  succession  of  chickens  were  kept 
boiling  and  roasting  at  every  hour,  to 
be  ready  whenever  he  should  call. 
He  at  length  grew  weary  of  his  resi- 
dence, and,  after  selling  Hayes,  took 

"  The  joke  of  Townshend's  box  is  little  known, 
Great  judgment  in  the  thing  the  cits  have  shown ; 
The  compliment  was  an  expedient  clever, 
To  rid  them  of  the  like  expense  for  ever. 
Of  so  burlesque  a  choice  the  example  sure 
For  city  boxes  must  all  longing  cure, 
The  honor'd  Ostracism  at  Athens  fell, 
Soon  as  Hyperbolus  had  got  the  shell." 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  think  that 
an  epigram  of  this  heavy  order  could 
have  been  praised  by  Walpole,  if  his 
criticism  had  not  been  tempered  by 
the  tenderness  of  paternity. 

We  then  have  a  character  of  a  man 
embalmed  in  the  contempt  poured 
upon  him  by  Junius— the  Duke  of 
Grafton.  Though  less  bitter,  it  is 
equally  scornful.  u  Hitherto,"  says 
Wralpole,  "  he  had  passed  for  a  man  of 
much  obstinacy  and  firmness,  of  strict 
honour,  devoid  of  ambition,  and, 
though  reserved,  more  diffident  than 
designing.  He  retained  so  much  of 
this  character,  as  to  justify  those  who 
had  mistaken  the  rest.  If  he  pre- 
cipitated himself  into  the  most  sudden 
and  inextricable  contradictions,  at 
least  he  pursued  the  object  of  the 
moment  with  inflexible  ardour.  If 
he  abandoned  himself  to  total  negli- 
gence of  business,  in  pursuit  of  his 
sports  and  pleasures,  the  love  of 
power  never  quitted  him  ;  and,  when 
his  will  was  disputed,  no  man  was 
more  imperiously  arbitrary.  If  his 
designs  were  not  deeply  laid,  at  least 
they  were  conducted  in  profound 
silence.  He  rarely  pardoned  those 
who  did  not  guess  his  inclination. 


It  was  necessary  to  guess,  so  rare 
was  any  instance  of  his  unbosoming 
himself  to  either  friends  or  confidants. 
Why  his  honour  had  been  so  highly 
rated  I  can  less  account,  except  that 
he  had  advertised  it,  and  that  obsti- 
nate young  men  are  apt  to  have  high 
notions,  before  they  have  practised  the 
world,  and  essayed  their  own  virtue." 
At  length,  after  a  vast  variety  of 
intrigues,  which  threw  the  public  life 
of  those  days  into  the  most  contempt- 
ible point  of  view,  the  Kingbeing  made 
virtually  a  cipher,  while  the  families 
of  the  Hertfords,  Buckinghams,  and 
Kockinghams  trafficked  the  high 
offices  of  state  as  children  would  bar- 
ter toys  ;  an  administration  was  tar- 
dily formed.  Walpole,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  sort  of  dilettante  pleasure 
in  constructing  those  intrigues,  and 
making  himself  wretched  at  their 
failure,  while  nobody  suffered  him  to 
take  advantage  of  their  success ;  now 
gave  himself  a  holiday,  and  went  to 
relax  in  Paris  for  six  weeks — his  re- 
laxation consisting  of  gossip  amongst 
the  literary  ladies  of  the  capital.  Du- 
ring his  absence  an  event  happened 
which,  though  it  did  not  break  up  the 
ministry,  yet  must  have  had  consi- 
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derable  effect  in  its  influence  on  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  was  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Charles 
Townshend,  on  the  4th  of  September 
1767,  in  the  forty- second  year  of  his 
age.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  a 
neglected  fever ;  if  even  this  did  not 
ar  se  from  his  carelessness  of  health, 
and  those  habits  which,  if  not  amount- 
in  *  to  iritemperance,  were  certainly 
trespasses  on  his  constitution.  Wai- 
pole  speaks  of  him  with  continual  ad- 
miration of  his  genius,  and  continual 
contempt  of  his  principles.  He  also 
thaiks,  that  he  had  arrived  at  his 
highest  fame,  or,  in  his  peculiar  phrase, 
*'  t  hat  his  genius  could  havereceived  no 
accession  of  brightness,  while  his 
faults  only  promised  multiplication." 
Walpole,  with  no  pretence  to  rival, 
probably  envied  this  singular  person- 
age; for,  whenever  he  begins  by 
panegyric,  he  uniformly  ends  with  a 
sting.  One  of  the  Notes  gives  an 
extract  from  Sir  George  Colebrook's 
Memoirs,  which  perhaps  places  his 
faculties  in  a  more  favourable  point  of 
view  than  the  high-coloured  eulogium 
of  Burke,  or  the  polished  insinuations 
of  Walpole.  Sir  George  tells  us,  that 
Townshend's  object  was  to  be  prime 
minister,  and  that  he  would  doubtless 
have  attained  that  object  had  he  lived 
to  see  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  resigna- 
tion. Lord  North  succeeded  him  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
Townshend  would  evidently  have  pre- 
ceded him  as  prime  minister.  "  As  a 
private  man,  his  friends  were  used  to 
say,  that  they  should  not  see  his  like 
again.  Though  they  were  often  the 
butts  of  his  wit,  they  always  returned 
to  his  company  with  fresh  delight, 
which  they  would  not  have  done  had 
there  been  either  malice  or  rancour  in 
what  he  said.  He  loved  society,  and 
in  his  choice  of  friends  preferred  those 
over  whom  he  had  a  decided  superi- 
ority of  talent.  He  was  satisfied 
when  he  had  put  the  table  in  a  roar, 
acd  he  did  not  like  to  see  it  done  by 
aij  other.  When  Garrick  and  Foote 
wi-.re  present,  he  took  the  lead,  and 
hardly  allowed  them  an  opportunity 
of  showing  their  talents  for  mimicry, 
be  cause  he  could  excel  them  in  their 
own  art.  He  shone  particularly  in 
talting  off  the  principal  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Among  the 


few  whom  he  feared  was  Mr  Selwyn, 
and  at  a  din  er  at  Lord  Gower's  they 
hud  a  trial  of  skill,  in  which  Mr  Sel- 
wyn prevailed.  When  the  company 
broke  up,  Mr  Townshend,  to  show 
that  he  had  no  animosity,  carried  him 
in  his  carriage  to  White's ;  and,  as 
they  parted,  Selwyn  could  not  help 
saying — '  Remember,  this  is  the  first 
set-down  you  have  given  me  to-day.'" 

As  Townshend  lived  at  a  consider- 
able expense,  and  had  little  paternal 
fortune,  he  speculated  occasionally  in 
both  the  French  and  English  funds. 
One  of  the  incidents  related  by  Sir 
George,  and  without  a  syllable  ot 
censure  too,  throws  on  him  an  impu- 
tation of  trickery  which,  in  our  later 
day,  would  utterly  destroy  any  public 
man.  u  When  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  he  came  in  his  nightgown 
to  a  dinner  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  to  several  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  city  to  settle  the  loan. 
After  dinner,  when  the  terms  were 
settled,  and  every  body  present  wish- 
ed to  introduce  some  friend  on  the  list 
of  subscribers,  he  pretended  to  cast 
up  the  sums  already  admitted,  said 
the  loan  was  full,  huddled  up  his 
papers,  got  into  a  chair,  and  returned 
home,  reserving  to  himself  by  this 
manoeuvre  a  large  share  of  the  loan." 
An  act  of  this  kind  exhibits  the 
honesty  of  the  last  age  in  a  very  equi- 
vocal point  of  view.  If  proud  of  no- 
thing else,  we  may  be  proud  of  the 
public  sense  of  responsibility ;  in  our 
day,  it  may  be  presumed  that  such  an 
act  would  be  impossible,  for  it  would 
inevitably  involve  the  ruin  of  the  per- 
petrator, followed  by  the  ruin  of  any 
ministry  which  would  dare  to  defend 
him. 

At  this  period  died  a  brother  of  the 
king,  Edward  Duke  of  York,  a  man 
devoted  to  pleasure,  headstrong  in  his 
temper,  and  ignorant  in  his  concep- 
tions. u  Immoderate  travelling,  fol- 
lowed by  immoderate  balls  and  enter- 
tainments," had  long  kept  his  blood  in 
a  peculiar  state  of  accessibility  to  dis- 
ease. He  died  of  a  putrid  fever. 
Walpole  makes  a  panegyric  on  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  his  brother ;  of 
which  a  part  may  be  supposed  due  to 
the  Duke's  marriage  with  Lady  Wal- 
degrave,  a  marriage  which  provoked 
thelndignation  of  the  King,  and  which 
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once  threatened  political  evils  of  a 
formidable  nature.  Henry,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  was  also  an  unfortu- 
nate specimen  of  the  blood  royal.  He 
is  described  as  having  the  babbling 
loquacity  of  the  Duke  of  York,  with- 
out his  talents  ;  as  at  once  arrogant 
and  low ;  presuming  on  his  rank  as  a 
prince,  and  degrading  himself  by  an 
association  with  low  company.  Still, 
we  are  to  remember  Walpole's  pro- 
pensity to  sarcasm,  the  enjoyment 
which  he  seems  to  have  felt  in  shoot- 
ing his  brilliant  missiles  at  all  ranks 
superior  to  his  own  ;  and  his  especial 
hostility  to  George  the  Third,  one  of 
the  honestest  mouarchs  that  ever  sat 
upon  a  throne. 

In  those  days  the  composition  of 
ministries  depended  altogether  upon 
the  high  families. — The  peerage  set- 
tled every  thing  amongst  themselves. 
A  few  of  their  dependents  were  oc- 
casionally taken  into  office ;  but  all 
the  great  places  were  distributed 
among  a  little  clique,  who  thus  con- 
stituted themselves  the  real  masters 
of  the  empire.  Walpole's  work  has 
its  value,  in  letting  us  into  the  secrets 
of  a  conclave,  which  at  once  shows 
us  the  singular  emptiness  of  its  con- 
stituent parts,  and  the  equally  singu- 
lar authority  with  which  they  seem 
to  have  disposed  of  both  the  king  and 
the  people.  We  give  a  scene  from  the 
Historian,  which  would  make  an  admi- 
rable fragment  of  the  Rehearsal,  and 
which  wanted  only  the  genius  of  She- 
ridan to  be  an  admirable  pendant 
to  Mr  Puff 's  play  in  the  Critic.  ' '  On 
the  20th  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's,  of  Lord  Rock- 
ingham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
of  Dowdeswell,  with  Newcastle  him- 
self on  one  part,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Lord  Weymouth,  and  Rigby 
on  the  other.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
had  powers  from  Grenville  to  act  for 
him ;  but  did  not  seem  to  like  Lord 
Buckingham's  taking  on  himself  to 
name  to  places.  On  the  latter's  asking 
what  friends  they  wished  to  prefer,  Rig- 
by  said,  with  his  cavalier  bluntness — 
Take  the  Cowt  Calendar  and  give 
them  one,  two,  three  thousand  pounds 
a-year !  Bedford  observed — They  had 
said  nothing  on  measures.  Mr  Gren- 
ville would  insist  on  the  sovereignty 
.of  this  country  over  America  being 
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asserted.  Lord  Rockingham  replied — 
He  would  never  allow  it  to  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  he  had  given  up  this 
country — he  never  had.  The  Duke 
insisted  on  a  declaration.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  said — We  may  as  well 
demand  one  from  you,  that  you  will 
never  disturb  that  country  again. 
Neither  would  yield.  However, 
though  they  could  not  agree  on  mea- 
sures ;  as  the  distribution  of  place  was 
more  the  object  of  their  thoughts 
and  of  their  meeting,  they  reverted 
to  that  topic.  Lord  Rockingham 
named  Mr  Con  way.  Bedford  started ; 
said  he  had  no  notion  of  Conway ;  had 
thought  he  was  to  return  to  the  mi- 
litary line.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
said  it  was  true,  Mr  Conway  did  not 
desire  a  civil  place ;  did  not  know 
whether  he  would  be  persuaded  to 
accept  one ;  but  they  were  so  bound 
to  him  for  his  resignation,  and  thought 
him  so  able,  they  must  insist.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  said— Conway  was 
an  officer  sans  tache,  but  not  a  minis- 
ter sans  tache.  Rigby  said — Not  one 
of  the  present  cabinet  should  be  saved. 
Dowdeswell  asked  —  '  What !  not 
one?'  'No.'  'What!  not  Charles 
Townshend.'  *  Oh ! '  said  Rigby,  *  that 
is  different.  Besides,  he  has  been  in 
opposition.'  '  So  has  Conway,'  said 
Dowdeswell.  4  He  has  voted  twice 
against  tthe  court ;  Townshend  but 
once.'  '  But,'  said  Rigby,  '  Conway  is 
Bute's  man.'  '  Pray,'  said  Dowdes- 
well, '  is  not  Charles  Townshend 
Bute's?'  4Ah!  but  Conway  is  go- 
verned by  his  brother  Hertford,  who  is 
Bute's.'  '  But  Lady  Ailesbury  is  a 
Scotchwoman.'  'SoisLadyDalkeith.' 
Those  ladies  had  been  widows  and  were 
now  married,  (the  former  to  Conway, 
the  latter  to  Townshend.)  From  this 
dialogue  the  assembly  fell  to  wrang- 
ling, and  broke  up  quarrelling.  So 
high  did  the  heats  go,  that  the  Con- 
ways  ran  about  the  town  publishing 
the  issue  of  the  conference,  and  tax- 
ing the  Bedfords  with  treachery." 

Notwithstanding  this  collision,  at 
once  so  significant,  and  so  trifling — at 
once  a  burlesque  on  the  gravity  of 
public  affairs,  and  a  satire  on  the  sel- 
fishness of  public  men — on  the  same 
evening,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  sent  to 
desire  another  interview,  to  which 
Lord  Rockingham  yielded,  but  the 
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Duke  of  Bedford  refused  to  be  pre- 
sent. So  much,  however,  were  the 
minds  on  both  sides  ulcerated  by  for- 
mer and  recent  disputes,  and  so  in- 
compatible were  their  views,  that  the 
second  meeting  broke  up  in  a  final 
quarrel,  and  Lord  Buckingham  re- 
leased the  other  party  from  all  their 
engagements.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
desired  they  might  still  continue 
friends,  or  at  least  to  agree  to  oppose 
together.  Lord  Rockingham  said  no, 
"  they  were  broken  for  ever." 

Ft  was  at  this  meeting  that  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  appeared  for  the 
last  time  in  a  political  light.  Age 
an  1  feebleness  had  at  length  worn  out 
thsit  busy  passion  for  intrigue,  which 
power  had  not  been  able  to  satiate, 
no i*  disgrace  correct.  He  languished 
above  a  year  longer,  but  was  heard 
of  no  more  on  the  scene  of  affairs. 
(He  died  in  November  1768.) 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  all 
those  arrangements  is,  that  we  hear 
nothing  of  either  the  king  or  the 
people.  The  king  is  of  course  applied 
to  to  sign  and  seal,  but  simply  as  a 
head  clerk.  The  people  are  occasion- 
ally mentioned  at  the  end  of  every 
seven  years;  but  in  the  interim  all 
was  settled  in  the  parlours  of  the 
peerage  !  The  scene  which  we  have 
just  given  was  absolutely  puerile,  if  it 
were  not  scandalous ;  and,  without 
laying  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  superstition  on  such  subjects,  we 
mi^ht  almost  regard  the  preservation 
of  the  empire  as  directly  miraculous, 
while  power  was  in  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  the  Butes  and  Newcastles, 
the  Bedfords  and  Rockinghams,  of 
the  last  century.  It  is  not  even  diffi- 
cult to  trace  to  this  intolerable  system, 
alike  the  foreign  calamities  and  the 
internal  convulsions  during  this  pe- 
riod. Whether  America  could,  by  any 
pos  sibility  of  arrangement,  have  con- 
tin  aed  a  British  colony  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  may  be  rationally  doubted. 
A  vast  country,  rapidly  increasing  in 
wealth  and  population,  would  have 
been  an  incumbrance,  rather  than  an 
addition,  to  the  power  of  England.  If 
the  patronage  of  her  offices  continued 
in  t  he  hands  of  ministers,  it  must  have 
supplied  them  with  the  means  of  buy- 
ing up  every  man  who  was  to  be  bought 
in  England.  It  would  have  been  the 
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largest  fund  of  corruption  ever  known 
in  the  world.  Or,  if  the  connexion 
continued,  with  the  population  of 
America  doubling  in  every  five-and- 
twenty  years,  the  question  must  in 
time  have  arisen,  whether  England 
or  America  ought  to  be  the  true  seat 
of  government.  The  probable  conse- 
quence, however,  would  have  been 
separation  ;  and  as  this  could  scarcely 
be  effected  by  amicable  means,  the 
result  might  have  been  a  war  of  a 
much  more  extensive,  wasteful,  and 
formidable  nature,  than  that  which 
divided  the  two  countries  sixty- five 
years  ago. 

But  all  the  blunders  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  nay  the  war  itself,  may  be 
still  almost  directly  traceable  to  the 
arrogance  of  the  oligarchy.  Too  much 
accustomed  to  regard  government  as 
a  natural  appendage  to  their  birth, 
they  utterly  forgot  the  true  element 
of  national  power — the  force  of  public 
opinion.  Inflated  with  a  sense  of 
their  personal  superiority,  they  looked 
with  easy  indifference  or  studied  con- 
tempt on  every  thing  that  was  said  or 
done  by  men  whose  genealogy  was 
not  registered  in  the  red  book.  Of 
America — a  nation  of  Englishmen — 
and  of  its  proceedings,  they  talked,  as 
a  Russian  lord  might  talk  of  his  serfs. 
Some  of  them  thought,  that  a  Stamp 
act  would  frighten  the  sturdy  free- 
holders of  the  Western  World  into 
submission  !  others  talked  of  reducing 
them  to  obedience  by  laying  a  tax  on 
their  tea !  others  prescribed  a  regimen 
of  writs  and  constables  !  evidently 
regarding  the  American  farmers  as  they 
regarded  the  poachers  and  paupers  on 
their  own  demesnes.  All  this  arose 
from  stupendous  ignorance ;  but  it  was 
ignorance  engendered  by  pride,  by  ex- 
clusiveness  of  rank,  and  by  the  arro- 
gance of  caste.  So  excessive  was  this 
exclusiveness,  that  Burke,  though  the 
most  extraordinary  man  of  his  time, 
and  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  any 
time,  could  never  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet ;  where  such  triflers  as  New- 
castle, such  figures  of  patrician  pe- 
dantry as  Buckingham,  such  shallow 
intriguers  as  the  Bedfords,  and  such 
notorious  characters  as  the  Sand- 
wiches, played  with  power,  like  chil- 
dren with  the  cups  and  balls  of  their 
nursery.  Lord  North,  with  all  his 
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wit,  his  industry,  and  his  eloquence, 
owed  his  admission  into  the  cabinet, 
to  his  being  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Guilford.  Charles  Fox,  though  marked 
by  nature,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
public  life,  for  the  highest  eminence  of 
the  senate,  would  never  have  been 
received  into  the  government  class, 
but  for  his  casual  connexion  with  the 
House  of  Richmond.  Thus,  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  real  powers  of  that  in-- 
finite  multitude,  which,  however  be- 
low the  peerage,  forms  the  country. 
They  thought  that  a  few  frowns  from 
Downing  Street  could  extinguish  the 
resistance  of  millions,  three  thousand 
miles  off,  with  muskets  in  their  hands, 
inflamed  by  a  sense  of  wrong,  whether 
fancied  or  true,  and  insensible  to  the 
gatherings  of  a  brow  however  coro- 
ueted  and  antique. 

This  haughty  exclusiveness  equally 
accounts  for  the  contests  with  Wilkes. 
They  felt  themselves  affronted,  much 
more  than  resisted  ;  they  were  much 
more  stung  by  the  defiance  of  a  private 
individual  to  themselves,  than  they 
were  urged  to  the  collision  by  any 
conceivable  sense  of  hazard  to  the 
Monarchy.  No  man,  out  of  bedlam, 
could  conceive,  that  Wilkes  had  either 
the  power  or  the  intention  to  subvert 
the  state.  But  Mr  Wilkes,  an  obscure 
man,  whose  name  was  not  known  to 
the  calendar  of  the  government  fabri- 
cators, had  actually  dared  to  call  their 
privilege  of  power  into  question ;  had 
defied  them  in  the  courts  of  law ;  had 
rebuked  them  in  the  senate  ;  had 
shaken  their  influence  in  the  elections.; 
and  had,  in  fact,  compelled  them  to 
know,  what  they  were  so  reluctant  to 
learn,  that  they  were  but  human 
beings  after  all!  The  acquisition  of 
this  knowledge  cost  them  half  a  dozen 
years  of  convulsions,  the  most  ruinous 
to  themselves,  and  the  most  hazard- 
ous to  the  constitution.  Wilkes'  pro- 
fligacy alone,  perhaps,  saved  the  con- 
stitution from  a  shock,  which  might 
have  changed  the  whole  system  of  the 
empire.  If  he  had  not  been  sunk  by 
his  personal  character,  at  the  first 
moment  when  the  populace  grew 
cool,  he  might  have  availed  him- 
self of  the  temper  of  the  times  to  com- 
mit mischiefs  the  most  irreparable. 
If  his  personal  character  had  been  as 
free  from  public  offence  as  his  spirit 


was  daring,  he  might  have  led  the 
people  much  further  than  the  govern- 
ment ever  had  the  foresight  to  con- 
template. The  conduct  of  the  suc- 
cessive cabinets  had  covered  the  King 
with  unpopularity,  not  the  less  fierce, 
that  it  was  wholly  undeserved.  Ju- 
nius,  the  ablest  political  writer  that 
England  has  ever  seen,  or  probably 
ever  will  see,  in  the  art  of  assailing  a 
ministry,  had  pilloried  every  leading 
man  of  his  time  except  Chatham,  in  the 
imperishable  virulence  of  his  page. 
The  popular  mind  was  furious  with 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  all  cabi- 
nets ;  in  despair  of  all  improvement 
in  the  system ;  irritated  by  the  rash 
severity  which  alternated  with  the 
equally  rash  pusillanimity  of  minis- 
ters ;  and  beginning  to  regard  govern- 
ment less  as  a  protection,  than  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  natural  privi- 
leges of  a  nation  of  freemen. 

They  soon  had  a  growing  temptation 
before  them  in  .the  successful  revolt  of 
America, 

We  do  not  now  enter  into  that 
question  ;  it  is  too  long  past.  But  we 
shall  never  allude  to  it  without  pay- 
ing that  homage  to  truth,  which  pro- 
nounces, that  the  American  revolt  was 
a  rebellion,  wholly  unjustifiable  by 
the  provocation  ;  utterly  rejecting  all 
explanation,  or  atonement  for  casual 
injuries  ;  and  made  in  the  spirit  of  a 
determination  to  throw  off  the  alle- 
g'ance  to  the  mother  country.  But, 
if  Wilkes  could  have  sustained  his 
opposition  but  a  few  years  longer, 
and  with  any  character  but  one  so 
shattered  as  his  own,  he  might  have 
carried  it  on  through  life,  and  even 
bequeathed  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  party  ; 
until  the  French  Revolution  hadjoined 
flame  to  flame  across  the  Channel,  and 
England  had  rivalled  even  the  frenzy 
of  France  in  the  rapidity  and  ruin  of 
her  Reform. 

Fortunately,  the  empire  was  res- 
cued from  this  most  fatal  of  all  catas- 
trophes. A  great  English  minister 
appeared,  on  whom  were  to  devolve 
the  defence  of  England  and  the  res- 
toration of  Europe.  The  sagacity  of 
Pitt  saw  where  the  evil  lay ;  his"  in- 
trepidity instantly  struck  at  its 
source,  and  his  unrivalled  ability 
completed  the  saving  operation.  He 
broke  down  the  cabinet  monopoly. 
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No  man  less  humiliated  himself  to  the 
populace,  but  no  man  better  under- 
stood the  people.  No  man  paid  more 
practical  respect  to  the  peerage,  but 
no  man  more  thoroughly  extinguished 
their  exclusive  possession  of  power. 
He  formed  his  cabinet  from  men  of 
all  ranks,  in  the  peerage  and  out  of 
the  peerage.  The  great  peers  chiefly 
went  over  to  the  opposition.  He 
res'sted  them  there,  with  as  much 
daring,  arid  with  as  successful  a 
res  alt,  as  he  had  expelled  them  from 
the  stronghold  of  government.  He 
made  new  peers.  He  left  his  haughty 
antagonists  to  graze  on  the  barren 
field  of  opposition  for  successive 
yesirs ;  and  finally  saw  almost  the 
whole  herd  come  over  for  shelter  to 
the  ministerial  fold. 

At  this  period  a  remarkable  man 
was  brought  into  public  life — the 
celebrated  Dunning,  appointed  so- 
licitor-general. Walpole  calls  this 
u  an  extraordinary  promotion,"  as 
Dunning  was  connected  with  Lord 
Shelburne.  It  was  like  every  thing 
else,  obviously  an  intrigue  ;  and  Dun- 
ning would  have  lost  the  appointment, 
but  for  his  remarkable  reputation  in 
the  courts ;  Wedderburne  being  the 
man  of  the  Bedfords.  Walpole's 
opinion  of  Dunning  in  the  House, 
shows,  how  much  even  the  highest 
abilities  may  be  influenced  by  cir- 
cumstances. He  says,  "  that  Dunning 
immediately  and  utterly  lost  charac- 
ter as  a  speaker,  although  he  had  acqui- 
red the  very  highest  distinctions  as  a 
pleader  ;"  so  different,  says  he,  is  the 
onitory  of  the  bar  and  of  parliament. 
M:msfield  and  Camden  retained  an 
equal  rank  in  both.  Wedderburne 
was  most  successful  in  the  House. 
N( Tton  had  at  first  disappointed  the 
expectations  that  were  conceived  of 
him  when  he  came  into  parliament ; 
yet,  his  strong  sense,  that  glowed 
through  all  the  coarseness  of  his  lan- 
guage and  brutality  of  his  manner, 
recovered  his  weight,  and  he  was 
much  distinguished.  While  Sir  Dud- 
ley Ryder,  attorney- general  in  the 
preceding  reign,  the  soundest  lawyer, 
aii'l  Charles  Yorke,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  pleaders,  soon  talked 
themselves  out  of  all  consideration  in 
parliament;  the  former  by  laying  too 
great  a  stress  on  every  part  of  his 
diffusive  knowledge,  and  the  latter  by 
the  sterility  of  his  intelligence.". 


An  intelligent  Note,  however,  vin- 
dicates the  reputation  of  Dunning. 
It  is  observed,  that  Dunning's  having 
been  counsel  for  Wilkes,  and  the  inti- 
mate of  Lord  Shelburne,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  he  should  take  a 
prominent  part  in  any  of  the  debates 
which  were  so  largely  occupied  with 
Wilkes'  misdemeanours.  Lord  North, 
too,  was  hostile  to  Dunning.  Under 
such  conditions  it  was  impossible  that 
any  man  should  exhibit  his  powers 
to  advantage  ;  but  at  a  later  period, 
when  he  had  got  rid  of  those  trammels, 
his  singular  abilities  vindicated  them- 
selves. He  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  opposition,  even  when  that 
honour  was  to  be  shared  with  Burke. 
We  have  heard,  that  such  was  the 
pungency  of  Dunning's  expressions, 
and  the  happy  dexterity  of  his  concep- 
tions, that  when  he  spoke,  (his  voice 
being  feeble,  and  unable  to  make  itself 
heard  at  any  great  distance,)  the  mem- 
bers used  to  throng  around  the  bench 
on  which  he  spoke.  Wraxall  panegy- 
rizes him,  and  yet  with  a  tautology 
of  terms,  which  must  have  been  the 
very  reverse  of  Dunning's  style. 
Thus,  he  tells  us  that  when  Dunning 
spoke,  "  every  murmur  was  hushed, 
and  every  ear  attentive,"  two  senten- 
ces which  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
Hannah  More  is  also  introduced  as 
one  of  the  panegyrists  ;  for  poor  Han- 
nah seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  bustling  persons  possible ;  to  have 
run  every  where,  and  to  have  given 
her  opinion  of  every  body,  however 
much  above  her  comprehension.  She 
was  one  of  the  spectators  on  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston's  trial,  (a  most 
extraordinary  scene  for  the  choice  of 
such  a  purist;)  but  Hannah  was  not  at 
that  time  quite  so  sublime  as  she  be- 
came afterwards.  Hannah  describes 
Dunning's  manner  as  "insufferably 
bad,  coughing  and  spitting  at  every 
word ;  but  his  sense  and  expression 
pointed  to  the  last  degree."  But  the 
character  which  the  annotator  gives 
as  a  model  of  panegyric,  pleases  us 
least  of  all.  It  is  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  consists  of  one  long  an- 
tithesis. It  is  a  studied  toil  of  lan- 
guage, expressing  ideas,  a  common- 
place succession,  substituting  words 
for  thoughts,  and  at  once  leaving 
the  ear  palled,  and  the  understand- 
ing dissatisfied.  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  made  of  such  a  passage  as 
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this?  Sir  William  is  speaking  of 
Dunning's  wit.  "  This,"  says  he,  "re- 
lieved the  weary,  calmed  the  resent- 
ful, and  animated  the  drowsy.  This 
drew  smiles  even  from  such  as  were 
the  object  of  it,  and  scattered  flowers 
over  a  desert,  and,  like  sunbeams  spark- 
ling on  a  lake,  gave  spirit  and  vivacity 
to  the  dullest  and  least  interesting 
cause."  And  this  mangling  of  meta- 
phor is  to  teach  us  the  qualities  of  a 
profound  and  practical  mind.  What 
follows,  is  the  perfection  of  see-saw. 
"  He  was  endued  with  an  intellect 
sedate  yet  penetrating,  clear  yet 
profound,  subtle  yet  strong.  His 
knowledge,  too,  was  equal  to  his  ima- 
gination, and  his  memory  to  his 
knowledge."  He  might  have  equally 
added,  that  the  capacity  of  his  boots 
was  equal  to  the  size  of  his  legs, 
and  the  length  of  his  purse  to  the 
extent  of  his  generosity.  This  re- 
minds us  of  one  of  Sydney  Smith's 
burlesques  on  the  balancing  of  epi- 
thets by  that  most  pedantic  of  pe- 
dants, the  late  Dr  Parr — "  profundity 
without  obscurity,  perspicuity  with- 
out prolixity,  ornament  without  glare, 
terseness  without  barrenness,  pene- 
tration without  subtlety,  comprehen- 
siveness without  digression,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  things  without 
a  great  number  of  other  things." 

Little  tricks,  or  rather  large  ones, 
now  and  then  diversify  the  narrative. 
On  the  same  day  that  Conway  resign- 
ed the  seals,  Lord  Weymouth  was 
declared  secretary  of  state.  At  the 
same  time,  Lord  Hilsborough  kissed 
hands  for  the  American  department, 
but  nominally  retaining  the  post- 
office,  the  salary  of  which  he  paid  to 
Lord  Sandwich,  till  the  elections 
should  be  over ;  there  being  so  strict 
a  disqualifying  clause  in  the  bill  for 
prohibiting  the  postmasters  for  in- 
terfering in  elections,  which  Sand- 
wich was  determined  to  do  to  the  ut- 
most, that  he  did  not  dare  to  accept 
the  office  in  his  own  name,  till  he  had 
incurred  the  guilt.  Another  trick  of 
a  very  dishonourable  nature,  though 
ultimately  defeated,  may  supply  a 
moral  for  our  share-trafficking  days  in 
high  quarters.  Lord  Bottetort,  one 
of  the  bedchamber,  and  a  kind  of 
second-hand  favourite,  had  engaged 
in  an  adventure  with  a  company  of 
copper- workers  at  Warmley.  They 
broke,  and  his  lordship,  in  order  to 


cover  his  estate  from  the  creditors, 
begged  a  privy  seal  to  incorporate 
the  company,  by  which  means  private 
estates  would  not  be  answerable. 
The  king  ignorantly  granted  the  re- 
quest ;  but  Lord  Chatham,  aware  of 
the  deception,  refused  to  affix  the 
seal  to  the  patent,  pleading  that  he 
was  not  able.  Lord  Bottetort,  out- 
rageous at  the  disappointment,  threat- 
ened to  petition  the  lords  to  remove 
Lord  Chatham,  on  the  ground  of  in- 
ability. The  annotator  justly  observes, 
that  the  proposal  was  absolutely  mon- 
strous, being  nothing  but  a  gross 
fraud  on  his  lordship's  creditors.  It, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have 'at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  attorney- 
general,  or  the  home-office ;  but,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  the  patent  did 
not  pass,  the  result  being,  that  Lord 
Bottetort,  unable  to  retrieve  his  losses, 
obtained  the  government  of  Virginia 
in  the  following  summer,  where  he 
subsequently  died. 

A  curious  instance  of  parliamentary 
corruption  next  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  public.  It  came  out,  that  the 
city  of  Oxford  had  offered  their  repre- 
sentation to  two  gentlemen,  if  they 
would  pay  £7500  towards  the  debts 
of  the  corporation.  They  refused  the 
bargain,  and  Oxford  sold  itself  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Abing- 
don.  The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  House,  and  the  mayor  of  Oxford 
and  ten  of  the  corporation  appeared 
at  the  bar,  confessing  their  crime,  and 
asking  pardon.  It  ended  with  com- 
mitting them  to  prison  for  five  days. 
A  note  describes  the  whole  affair  as 
being  treated  with  great  ridicule,  (there 
being  probably  not  a  few  who  looked 
upon  things  of  this  nature  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;)  and  the  story  being,  that 
the  aldermen  completed  their  bargain 
with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  during 
their  imprisonment  in  Newgate. 

On  the  llth  of  March  1768,  the 
parliament  was  dissolved.  Walpole 
says,  "  that  its  only  characteristic  was 
servility  to  the  government;  while 
our  ancestors,  we  presume,  from  the 
shamelessness  of  its  servility,  might 
have  called  it  the  Impudent  Parlia- 
ment." 

After  wearying  himself  in  the  dusty 
field  of  politics,  Walpole  retired,  like 
Homer's  gods  from  Troy,  to  rest  in 
the  mote  flowery  region  of  literature. 
His  habits  led  him  to  the  enjoyment 
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of  bitter  political  poetry,  which,  in 
fact,  is  not  poetry  at  all ;  while  they 
evidently  disqualified  him  from  feeling 
the  power  and  beauty  of  the  imagina- 
tive, the  only  poetry  that  deserves  the 
name.  Thus,  he  describes  Goldsmith 
as  the  "  correct  author  of  The  Travel- 
ler,r  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems 
in  the  language ;  while  he  panegyrizes, 
with  a  whole  catalogue  of  plaudits, 
Anstey's  Bath  Guide — a  very  scanda- 
lous, though  undoubtedly  a  lively  and 
ingenious,  caricature  of  the  habits  of 
the  time.  An  ultra-heavy  poem  by 
Bentley,  the  son  of  the  critic,  enjoys 
a  similar  panegyric.  We  give,  as  an 
evidence  of  its  dulness,  a  fragment  of 
its  praise  of  Lord  Bute  : — 

u  O3i,  if  we  seize  with  skill  the  coming 

hour, 

Anc  reinvest  us  with  the  robe  of  power  ; 
Ruin  while  we  live,  let  future  days  trans- 
mute 
To  every   merit  all  we've  charged  on 

Bute. 

Let  late  posterity  receive  his  name, 
And  swell  its  sails  with  every  breath  of 

fame — 
Downwards  as  far  as  Time  shall  roll 

his  tide, 

"With  ev'ry  pendant  flying,  let  it  glide.'' 
The  rest  is  equally  intolerable. 

But  Bentley  was  lucky  in  his  pa- 
trons, if  not  in  his  poetry ;  as,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  Commissionership  of  Lot- 
teries, he  received  a  pension  for  the 
lives  of  himself  and  his  wife  of  £500 
a-y«  ;ar !  Though  thus  undeservedly  suc- 
cess ful  in  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
government,  his  more  honest  efforts 
faih  d  with  the  public.  He  wrote  two 
plays,  both  of  which  failed.  Walpole 
next  describes  Robertson  the  historian 
in tliesehigh-coloured terms,  "as saga- 
cioi>s  and  penetrating  as  Tacitus,  with 
a  perspicuity  of  Livy  :"  qualities  which 
every  one  else  knows  to  be  directly 
the  reverse  of  those  which  charac- 
terise Robertson.  That  very  impudent 
woman,  Catharine  Macaulay,  seems 
also  to  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of 
his  literary  admiration.  He  describes 
her.  as  being  as  partial  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  as  bigots  to  the  church  and 
royalists  to  tyranny,  and  as  exerting 
manly  strength  with  the  gravity  of  a 
philosopher. 

Eut  Walpole  is  always  amusing 
wh<n  he  gives  anecdotes  of  pass- 
ing things.  The  famous  Brentford 
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election  finds  in  him  its  most  graphic 
historian.  The  most  singular  care- 
lessness was  exhibited  by  the  govern- 
ment on  this  most  perilous  occasion — 
a  carelessness  obviously  arising  from 
that  contempt  which  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  nobility  in  those  days  were 
weak  enough  to  feel  for  the  opinion  of 
those  below  them.  On  the  very  verge 
of  an  election,  within  five  miles  of 
London,  and  which  must  bring  to  a 
point  all  the  exasperation  of  years; 
Camden,  the  chancellor,  went  down  to 
Bath,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the 
prime  minister,  who  was  a  great 
horse-racer,  drove  off  to  Newmarket. 
Mansfield,  whom  Walpole  seems  to 
have  hated,  and  whom  he  represents 
as  at  "  once  resentful,  timorous,  and 
subtle,"  the  three  worst  qualities  of  the 
heart,  the  nerves,  and  the  understand- 
ing, pretended  that  it  was  the  office  of 
the  chancellor  to  bring  the  outlaw 
(Wilkes)  to  justice,  and  did  nothing. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  multi- 
tude were  left  masters  of  the  field. 

On  the  morning  of  the  election  ; 
while  the  irresolution  of  the  court, 
and  the  negligence  of  the  prime  mi- 
nister, caused  a  neglect  of  all  precau- 
tions ;  the  populace  took  possession  of 
all  the  turnpikes  and  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  hustings  by  break  of  day, 
and  would  suffer  no  man  to  pass 
who  did  not  wear  in  his  hat  a  blue 
cockade,  with  "  Wilkes  and  Num- 
ber 45,"  on  a  written  paper.  Riots 
took  place  in  the  streets,  and  the  car- 
riage of  Sir  William  Proctor,  the  op- 
posing candidate,  was  demolished. 
The  first  day's  poll  for  Wilkes  was 
1200,  for  Proctor  700,  for  Cooke  300. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  these 
times  the  elections  were  capable  of 
being  prolonged  from  week  to  week, 
and  that  the  first  day  was  regarded  as 
scarcely  more  than  a  formality.  At 
night  the  West- end  was  in  an  uproar. 
It  was  not  safe  to  pass  through  Pic- 
cadilly. Every  house  was  compelled 
to  illuminate ;  the  windows  of  all 
which  did  not  exhibit  lights  were  bro- 
ken ;  the  coach-glasses  of  such  as  did  not 
huzza  for  u  Wilkes  and  liberty"  were 
broken ;  and  the  panels  of  the  car- 
riages were  scratched  with  45  !  Lord 
Wey mouth,  the  secretary  of  state, 
wrote  to  Justice  Fielding  for  consta- 
bles. Fielding  answered,  that  they 
were  all  gone  to  Brentford.  On  this, 
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the  guards  were  drawn  out.  The  mob 
then  attacked  Lord  Bute's  house  and 
Lord  Egmont's,  but  without  being 
able  to  force  an  entrance.  They  com- 
pelled the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
to  give  them  liquor  to  drink  Wilkes's 
health.  Ladies  of  rank  were  taken 
out  of  their  sedan-chairs,  and  ordered 
to  join  the  popular  cry.  The  lord- 
mayor  was  an  anti-Wilkite — the  mob 
attacked  the  Mansion-house,  and  broke 
the  windows.  He  ordered  out  the 
trained  bands ;  they  had  no  effect. 
Six  thousand  weavers  had  risen  un- 
der the  Wilkite  banner,  and  defied  all 
resistance.  Even  some  of  the  regi- 
mental drummers  beat  their  drums 
for  Wilkes  !  His  force  at  the  election 
was  evidently  to  be  resisted  no  longer. 
The  ministerial  candidate  was  beaten, 
Wilkes  threw  in  his  remaining  votes 
for  Cooke,  and  they  came  in  together. 
The  election  was  thus  over  on  the  se- 
cond day,  but  the  mob  paraded  the 
metropolis  at  night,  insisting  on  a  ge- 
neral illumination.  The  handsome 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Gun- 
nings, who  had  now  become  quite  a 
Butite,  was  determined  not  to  illumi- 
nate. The  result  was,  that  the  mob 
grew  outrageous,  broke  down  the  out- 
ward gates  with  iron- crows,  tare  up 
the  pavement  of  the  street,  and  bat- 
tered the  doors  and  shutters  for  three 
hours  ;  fortunately  without  being  able 
to  get  in.  The  Count  de  Sollein,  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  the  most  state- 
ly and  ceremonious  of  men,  was  taken 
out  of  his  coach  by  the  mob,  who 
chalked  45  on  the  sole  of  his  shoe! 
He  complained  in  form  of  the  insult. 
Walpole  says,  fairly  enough,  "  it  was 
as  difficult  for  the  ministers  to  help 
laughing  as  to  give  him  redress." 

Walpole  frequently  alludes  to  the 
two  Gunnings  as  the  two  handsomest 
sisters  of  their  time.  They  were  Irish- 
women, fresh-coloured,  lively,  and 
well  formed,  but  obviously  more  in- 
debted to  nature  than  to  education. 
Lady  Coventry  died  young,  and  had 
the  misfortune,  even  in  her  grave,  of 
being  made  the  subject  of  an  epitaph 
by  Mason,  one  of  the  most  listless  and 
languid  poems  of  an  unpoetic  time. 
The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  survived  to 
a  considerable  age,  and  was  loaded 
with  matrimonial  honours.  She  first 
married  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  On 
his  death,  she  married  the  Marquis  of 
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Lorn,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll, whom  he  succeeded  in  the  title — 
thus  becoming  mother  of  the  heirs  of 
the  two  great  rival  houses  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Argyll.  While  in  her  widow- 
hood, she  had  been  proposed  for  by 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  Lady  Co- 
ventry seems  to  have  realized  Pope's 
verses  of  a  dying  belle — 

"  And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  little 

red, 
One  would  not,  sure,  look  ugly  when 

one's  dead." 

u  Till  within  a  few  days  of  her  death, 
she  lay  on  a  couch  with  a  looking- 
glass  in  her  hand.  When  she  found 
her  beauty,  which  she  idolized,  was 
quite  gone,  she  took  to  her  bed,  and 
would  be  seen  by  nobody,  not  even  by 
her  nurse,  suffering  only  the  light  of  a 
lamp  in  her  room." 

Walpole's  description  of  the  minis- 
try adds  strikingly  to  the  contemp- 
tuous feeling  naturally  generated  by 
their  singular  ill  success.  We  must 
also  observe,  as  much  to  the  discredit 
of  the  past  age  as  to  the  honour  of  the 
present ;  that  the  leading  men  of  thfe 
day  exhibited  or  affected  a  depravity 
of  morals,  which  would  be  the  ruin  of 
any  public  character  at  the  present 
time.  Many  of  the  scenes  in  high  life 
would  have  been  fitter  for  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  and  many  of  the  actors  in 
those  scenes  ought  to  have  been  ca- 
shiered from  public  employment. 
Personal  profligacy  seems  actually  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  species  of 
ornamental  appendage  to  public  char- 
acter; and,  except  where  its  exposure 
sharpened  the  sting  of  an  epigram,  or 
gave  an  additional  flourish  to  the 
periods  of  a  political  writer,  no  one 
seems  to  have  conceived  that  the 
grossest  offences  against  morality  were 
of  the  nature  of  crime.  Another 
scandal  seems  to  have  been  frequent — 
intemperance  in  wine.  Hard  drinking 
was  common  in  England  at  that 
period,  and  was  even  regarded  as  the 
sign  of  a  generous  spirit ;  but  nearly 
all  the  leading  politicians  who  died 
early,  are  described  as  owing  their 
deaths  to  excess.  Those  are  fortunate 
distinctions  for  the  days  which  have 
followed  ;  and  the  country  may  justly 
congratulate  itself  on  the  abandonment 
of  habits,  which,  deeply  tending  to 
corrupt  private  character,  render 
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political  baseness  the  almost  inevitable 
result  among  public  men. 

Walpole  promptly  declares,  that  half 
the  success  of  Wilkes  was  owing  to 
the  supineness  of  the  ministers.     He 
might  have  gone  further,  and  fixed 
his  charge  on  higher  grounds.      He 
ought  to  have  said,  that  the  whole  was 
owing  to  the  mingled  treachery  and 
profligacy    which    made    the    nation 
loathe  the  characters  of  public  parties 
and  public  men.     Walpole  says,  in 
support  of  his  assertion — "  that  Lord 
Chatham  would  take  no  part  in  busi- 
ness ;  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  neglect- 
ed every  thing,  and  whenever  pressed 
to  bo  active  threatened  to  resign ;  that 
the  Chancellor  Camden,placed  between 
two  such  intractable  friends,with  whom 
he  was  equally  discontented,  avoided 
dipping  himself  further;  that  Conway, 
no  bnger  in  the  Duke's  confidence, 
and    more  hurt    with  neglect    than 
pleaded  with  power,  stood  in  the  same 
predicament;  that  Lord  Gower  thought 
of  nothing  but  ingratiating  himself  at 
St  James's;  and  though  what  little 
business  was  done  was  executed  by 
Lord     Wey mouth,    it    required     all 
Wood's,  the  secretary's,  animosity  to 
Willies,  to  stir  him  up  to  any  activity. 
Wood  even  said,  "  that  if  the  King 
should  pardon  Wilkes,   Lord  Wey- 
mouih  would  not  sign  the  pardon." 
The  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  con- 
sulting   the   chancellor  on  what  he 
should  do  if  Wilkes  should  stand  for 
the  <  ity,  and  being  answered  that  he 
"  must  consult  the  recorder,"  Harley 
sharply  replied,   "  I  consulted  your 
lord*- hip  as  a  minister,  I  don't  want 
to  be  told  my  duty." 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  these  volumes  are  the  notes, 
giving  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
the  leading  men.  The  pol  i  tics  have  com  - 
paratively  passed  away,  but  the  char- 
acters remain;  and  no  slight  instruction 
is  stiil  to  be  derived  from  the  progres- 
sive .steps  by  which  the  individuals  rose 
from  private  life  to  public  distinction. 
The  editor,  Sir  Denis  la  Marchant,  de- 
servi  s  no  slight  credit  for  his  efforts 
to  gi\re  authenticity  to  those  notices. 
He  s  3ems  to  have  collected  his  autho- 
rities from  every  available  source;  and 
what  he  has  compiled  with  the  dili- 
gence of  an  editor,  he  has  expressed 
with  the  good  taste  of  a  gentleman. 
The  commencement  of  a  parliament 
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is  always  looked  to  with  curiosity,  as 
the  debut  of  new  members.  All  the 
expectations  which  have  been  formed 
by  favouritism,  family,  or  faction,  are 
then  brought  to  the  test.  Parliament 
is  an  unerring  tribunal,  and  no  char- 
latanry can  cheat  its  searching  eye. 
College  reputations  are  extinguished 
in  a  moment,  the  common-places  of 
the  hustings  can  avail  no  more,  and 
the  pamperings  of  party  only  hurry 
its  favourites  to  more  rapid  decay. 

Mr  Phipps,  the  son  of  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  now  commenced  his  career.   By 
an  extraordinary  taste,  though  bred  a 
seaman,  he  was  so  fond  of  quoting 
law,  that  he  got  the  sobriquet  of  the 
u  marine  lawyer."     His  knowledge  of 
the  science  (as  the  annotator  observes) 
could  not  have  been  very  deep,  for  he 
was  then  but  twenty-two.     But  he 
was  an  evidence  of  the  effect  of  inde- 
fatigable exertion.      Though   a  dull 
debater,  he  took  a  share  in  every  de- 
bate, and  he  appears  to  have  taken 
the  pains  of  revising  his  speeches  for 
the  press.     Yet  even  under  his  nurs- 
ing, they  exhibit  no  traces   of  elo- 
quence.    His  manner  was  inanimate, 
and  his  large  and  heavy  figure  gained 
him  the  luckless  appellation  of  Ursa 
Major,   (to  distinguish  him  from  his 
brother,  who  was  also  a  member.)  As 
if  to  complete  the  amount  of  his  de- 
ficiencies,  his  voice  was  particularly 
inharmonious,  or  rather  it  was  two 
distinct  voices,   the  one  strong  and 
hoarse,  the  other  weak  and  querulous  ; 
both   of   which  he  frequently  used. 
On  this  was  constructed  the  waggish 
story — that  one  night,  having  fallen 
into  a  ditch,  and  calling  out  in  his 
shrill  voice,  a  countryman  Avas  coming 
up  to  assist  him  ;  when  Phipps  calling 
out  again  in  his  hoarse  tone,  the  man 
exclaimed — "  If  there  are  two  of  you 
in  the  ditch,  you  may  help  each  other 
out!" 

One  of  his  qualities  seems  to  have 
been  a  total  insensibility  to  his  own 
defects ;  which  therefore  suffered  him 
to  encounter  any  man,  and  every  man, 
whatever  might  be  their  superiority. 
Thus,  in  his  early  day,  his  dulness 
constantly  encountered  Lord  North, 
the  most  dexterous  wit  of  his  time. 
Thus,  too,  in  his  maturer  age,  he  con- 
stantly thrust  himself  forward  to  meet 
the  indignant  eloquence  of  Fox  ;  and 
seems  to  have  been  equally  uncon- 
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scious  that  he  was  ridiculed  by  the 
sarcastic  pleasantry  of  the  one,  or 
blasted  by  the  lofty  contempt  of  the 
other.  Yet,  such  is  the  value  of  per- 
severance, that  this  man  was  gradu- 
ally regarded  as  important  in  the 
debates,  that  he  wrought  out  for 
himself  an  influence  in  the  House, 
and  obtained  finally  the  office  of 
joint  paymaster,  one  of  the  most  lu- 
crative under  government,  and  a 
British  peerage.  And  all  this  toil  was 
undertaken  by  a  man  who  had  no 
children. 

At  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  in 
his  Irish  title  by  his  brother  Henry, 
who  became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  also  obtained  an  English  peerage. 
The  present  Marquis  of  Normanby  is 
his  eldest  son. 

Parliamentary  history  sometimes 
gives  valuable  lessons,  in  exhibiting 
the  infinite  folly  of  parliamentary  pre- 
diction. It  will  scarcely  be  believed 
in  a  day  like  ours,  which  has  seen  and 
survived  the  French  Revolution,  that 
the  chief  theme  of  the  period,  and 
especial  terror  of  the  opposition,  was 
the  conquest  of  Corsica  by  the  French ! 
Ministers  seem  to  have  been  deterred 
from  a  war  with  the  French  monarchy, 
solely  by  the  dislocated  state  of  the 
cabinet ;  while  the  opposition  declar- 
ed, that  the  possession  of  Corsica  by 
the  French,  would  be  u  the  death-blow 
to  our  influence  in  the  Mediterranean." 
With  Corsica  in  French  hands,  it  was 
boldly  pronounced  that  "France  would 
receive  an  accession  of  power  which 
nothing  could  shake ;  and  they  scarce- 
ly hesitated  to  say,  that  upon  the  in- 
dependence of  Corsica  rested  not 
merely  the  supremacy  but  the  safety 
of  England."  Yet  the  French  conquer- 
ed Corsica  (at  a  waste  of  money  ten 
times  worth  its  value  to  their  nation, 
and  at  a  criminal  waste  of  life,  both 
French  and  Corsican)  without  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  addition  to  the 
power  of  the  monarchy,  and  with  no 
slight  disgrace  to  the  honour  of  its 
arms.  For,  the  Corsicans,  the  most 
savage  race  of  the  Italian  blood,  and 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons 
from  their  childhood,  fought  with  the 
boldness  of  all  men  fighting  for  their 
property,  and  routed  the  troops  of 
France  in  many  a  successive  and  des- 
perate encounter.  Still,  the  combat 
was  too  unequal ;  the  whole  force  of  a 


great  monarchy  was  obviously  too 
strong  for  the  hope  of  successful  resist- 
ance, and  Corsica,  after  many  a  severe 
struggle,  became  a  French  territory. 
But,  beyond  this  barren  honour  the 
war  produced  no  fruit,  except  a  deeper 
consciousness  of  the  unsparing  ambi- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  and  of  the  reck- 
lessness with  which  it  sacrificed  all 
considerations  of  humanity  and  justice, 
to  the  tinsel  of  a  military  name.  One 
fatal  gift,  however,  Corsica  made,  in 
return  to  France.  From  it  came, 
within  a  few  years,  the  man  who  seal- 
ed the  banishment  of  the  Bourbons  ! 
and,  tempting  France  by  the  ambition 
of  military  success,  inflicted  upon  her 
the  heaviest  mortality,  and  the  deep- 
est shame  known  in  any  kingdom, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Whether  this  were  that  direct  retri- 
bution for  innocent  blood,  which  Pro- 
vidence has  so  often  inflicted  upon 
guilty  nations ;  or  whether  it  were 
merely  one  of  those  extraordinary 
casualties  which  circumstances  make 
so  impressive  ;  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, that  the  man  came  from  Corsica 
who  inflicted  on  France  the  heaviest 
calamities  that  she  had  ever  known  ; 
who,  after  leading  her  armies  over 
Europe,  to  conquests  which  only 
aroused  the  hatred  of  all  nations,  and 
after  wasting  the  blood  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  her  people  in  victories 
totally  unproductive  but  of  havoc ; 
saw  France  twice  invaded,  and  brought 
the  nation  under  the  ban  of  the  civil- 
ized world ! 

France  is  at  this  moment  pursuing 
the  same  course  in  Algiers,  which  was 
the  pride  of  her  politicians  in  Corsica. 
She  is  pouring  out  her  gigantic  force, 
to  overwhelm  the  resistance  of  pea- 
sants who  have  no  defence  but  their 
naked  bravery.  She  will  probably  sub- 
due the  resistance";  for  what  can  be 
done  by  a  peasantry  against  the  dis- 
ciplined force  and  vast  resources  of  a 
great  European  power,  applied  to  this 
single  object  of  success?  But,  bar- 
barian as  the  Moor  and  the  Arab  are, 
and  comparatively  helpless  in  the 
struggle,  the  avenger  may  yet  come, 
to  teach  the  throne  of  France,  that 
there  is  a  power  higher  than  all 
thrones  ;  a  tribunal  to  which  the  blood 
cries  out  of  the  ground. 

The  death  of  Seeker,  Archbishop  ot 
Canterbury,  excites  a  few  touches  of 
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Walpole's  sarcastic  pen.      He  says, 
•'  that  his  early  life  had  shown  his  ver- 
satility, his  latter  his  ambition.     But 
hypocrisy  not  being  parts,  he  rose  in 
bhe  church  without  ever  making  a 
figure  in  the  state."    So  much  for  an- 
tithesis.    There  is  no  reason  why  a 
slergyman  should  make  a  figure  in  the 
state  under  any  circumstances ;  and 
the  less  figure  he  made  in  the  state, 
as  it  was  then  constituted,  the  more 
likely  he  was   to  be  fitted  for  the 
church.     But   the    true  censure  on 
Seeker  would  have  been,  that  he  rose, 
without  making  a  figure  in  anything; 
that  he  had  never  produced  any  work 
worthy  of  notice  as  a  divine ;  that  he 
had  neither  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  nor 
vigour  with  the  pen ;  that  he  seems  to 
have  been  at  all  times  a  man  of  ex- 
treme mediocrity ;  that  his  qualifica- 
tions wit.h    the   ministry  were,    his 
being  a  neutral  on  all  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day ;  and  his  merits  with 
posterity   were,    that    he    possessed 
power    without    giving    offence.     A 
hundred  such  men  might  have  held 
the  highest  positions  of  the  church, 
without  producing  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  public  mind ;  or  might  have 
been  left  in  the  lowest,  without  being 
entitled  to  accuse  the  injustice  of  for- 
tune.    His  successor  was  Cornwallis, 
Bishop    of  Lichfield,    raised  to  the 
primacy  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who, 
as  Walpole  says,   "  had  a  friendship 
for  the  bishop's  nephew,  Earl  Corn- 
wallis."    This  seems  not  altogether 
the  most  sufficient  reason  for  placing 
a  man  at  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  we  must  take  the  reason 
such  as  we  find  it.     Walpole  adds, 
that  the  nomination  had,   however, 
the  merit  of  disappointing   a  more 
unsuitable  candidate,  Ternet  of  Lou- 
don,  whom  he  describes  as  "the  most 
time-serving  of  the  clergy,  and  sorely 
chagrined  at  missing  the  archiepiseo- 
pal  mitre." 

It  was  rather  unlucky  for  the  public 
estimate  of  royalty,  that,  at  this 
moment  of  popular  irritation,  the 
young  King  of  Denmark  should  have 
arrived  in  England.  He  had  married 
the  King's  youngest  sister,  and  mak- 
ing a  sort  of  tour  of  Europe,  he  de- 
termined to  visit  the  family  of  his  wife. 
His  proposal  was  waived  by  the  King, 
who  excused  himself  by  the  national 
confusions.  But  the  young  Dane, 
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scarcely  more  than  a  giddy  boy,  and 
singularly  self-willed,  was  not  to  be 
repelled ;  and  he  came.    Nothing  could 
be  colder  than  his  reception  ;  not  a 
royal  carriage,  not  an  officer  of  the 
court,  was  sent  to  meet  him.     He  ar- 
rived at  St  James's  even  in  a  hired 
carriage.  Neither  King  nor  Queen  was 
there.  The  only  mark  of  attention  paid 
to  him  was  giving  him  an  apartment, 
and  supplying  him  and  his  suite  with 
a  table.     Walpole  observes,  that  this 
sullen  treatment  was  as  impolitic  as 
it  was  inhospitable ;    that  the  Dane 
was   then    actually   a    pensioner    of 
France,    and,   of    course,    it    would 
have  been  wise  to   win  him  out  of 
its    hands.       But  the   Danish    king 
seems  to  have  been  little  better  than 
a  fool ;   and  between  his  frolics  and 
his  follies,  he  finally  produced  a  spe- 
cies of  revolution  in  his  own  coun- 
try.    All  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  queen,  who,  though  of  a  bolder  na- 
ture, seems  to  have  been  scarcely  less 
frantic  than  himself.     On  the  visit  of 
her  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to 
Denmark,  the  Queen  met  her,  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment,  dressed  in  full  uni- 
form, and  wearing  buckskin  breeches. 
She  must  have  been  an  extraordinary 
figure  altogether,  for  she  had  grown 
immensely  corpulent.     Court  favour- 
itism was  the  fashion  in  Denmark,  and 
the  King  and  Queen  were  equally  ruled 
by  favourites.    But,  in  a  short  period, 
a  young  physician  of  the  household 
managed  both,   obtaining  peculiarly 
the  confidence  of  the  Queen.   Scandal 
was  not  idle  on  this  occasion,  and  Ger- 
many and  England  rang  with  stories 
of  the  court  of  Denmark.    The  physi- 
cian was  soon  created  a  noble,  and 
figured  for  a  while  as  the  prime  minis- 
ter, or  rather  sovereign  of  the  kingdom, 
by  the  well-known    title  of    Count 
Struensee.      A     party    was    formed 
against  him  by  the  Queen-mother,  at 
the  head  of  some  of  the  nobility.    The 
Queen  was  made  prisoner,  and  died 
in  prison.     Struensee  was  tried  as  a 
traitor,  and  beheaded.   The  King  was 
finally  incapacitated  from    reigning, 
and  his  son  was  raised  to  the  regency. 
This  melancholy  transaction   formed 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  Europe ;  but  it 
had  the  additional  misfortune  of  oc- 
curring at  a  time  when  royalty  had 
begun  to  sink  under  the  incessant  at- 
tacks of  the  revolutionists,  and  France, 
SB 
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the  leader  of  public  opinion  on  the 
Continent,  was  filled  with  opinions 
contemptuous  of  all  thrones. 

The  year  1768  exhibited  France  in 
her  most  humiliating  position  before 
Europe.  The  Due  de  Choiseul  was  the 
minister — a  man  of  wit,  elegance,  and 
accomplishment ;  but  too  frivolous  to 
follow,  if  he  had  not  been  too  ignorant 
to  discover,  the  true  sources  of  na- 
tional greatness.  His  foreign  policy 
was  intrigue,  and  his  domestic  policy 
the  favouritism  of  the  court  by  admin- 
istering to  its  vices.  He  raised  a  war 
between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  and 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
protege  the  Turk  trampled  by  the  ar- 
mies of  his  rival  the  Czarina.  Even 
the  Corsicans  had  degraded  the  mili- 
tary name  of  France.  But  he  had  a 
new  peril  at  home.  Old  Marshal 
Richelieu — who,  as  Walpole  sarcasti- 
cally observes,  uhad  retained  none  of 
his  faculties,  but  that  last  talent  of  a 
decayed  Frenchman,  a  spirit  of  back- 
stairs intrigue  " — had  provided  old 
Louis  XV.  with  a  new  mistress.  Of 
all  the  persons  of  this  character  who 
had  made  French  royal  life  scandalous 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  this  connexion 
was  the  most  scandalous.  It  scanda- 
lized even  France.  This  mistress  was 
the  famous  Countess  du  Barri — a 
wretched  creature,  originally  of  the 
very  lowest  condition ;  whose  vices 
would  have  stained  the  very  highest ; 
and  who,  in  the  convulsions  of  the 
reign  that  followed,  was  butchered 
by  the  guillotine. 

In  November  of  this  year  died  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  He  had  been  struck 
with  palsy  some  months  before,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  withdrew  from 
public  life.  Walpole  observes,  that 
his  life  had  been  a  proof  that,  "  even  in 
a  free  country,  great  abilities  are  not 
necessary  to  govern  it."  Industry, 
perseverance,  and  intrigue,  gave 
him  that  duration  of  power  "  which 
shining  talents,  and  the  favour  of 
the  crown,  could  not  secure  to  Lord 
Granville,  nor  the  first  rank  in  elo- 
quence, or  the  most  brilliant  services, 
to  Lord  Chatham.  Rashness  over- 
set Lord  Granville's  parts,  and  pre- 
sumptuous impracticability  Lord 
Chatham ;  while  adventitious  cunning 
repaired  Newcastle's  folly."  Such  is 
the  explanation  of  one  of  the  most 
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curious  phenomena  of  the  time,  by 
one  of  its  most  ingenious  lookers-on. 
But  the  explanation  is  not  sufficient. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  how  mere 
cunning  could  have  sustained  any 
man  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
highest  ministerial  rank ;  while  that 
rank  was  contested  from  day  to  day 
by  men  of  every  order  of  ability. 
Since  the  days  of  Bolingbroke,  there 
have  been  no  examples  of  ministerial 
talent,  equal  to  those  exhibited,  in 
both  Houses,  in  the  day  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  Chatham  was  as  am- 
bitious as  any  man  that  ever  lived, 
and  full  of  the  faculties  that  make 
ambition  successful.  The  Butes,  the 
Bedfords,  the  Hollands,  the  Shel- 
burnes,  exhibited  every  shape  and 
shade  of  cabinet  dexterity,  of  court 
cabal,  of  popular  influence,  and  of 
political  knowledge  and  reckless  in- 
trigue. Yet  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
with  remarkable,  personal  disadvan- 
tages— a  ridiculous  manner,  an  un- 
gainly address,  speech  without  the 
slightest  pretension  to  eloquence, 
and  the  character  of  extreme  igno- 
rance on  general  subjects — preserved 
his  power  almost  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  life ;  and  to  the  last  was  re- 
garded as  playing  a  most  important 
part  in  the  counsels  of  the  country. 
Unless  we  believe  in  magic,  we  must 
believe  that  this  man,  with  all  his 
oddity  of  manner,  possessed  some  re- 
markable faculty,  by  which  he  saw 
his  way  clearly  through  difficulties 
impervious  to  more  showy  minds. 
He  must  have  deeply  discovered  the 
means  of  attaching  the  monarch,  of 
acting  upon  the  legislature,  and  of 
controlling  the  captiousness  of  the 
people.  He  must  have  had  practical 
qualities  of  a  remarkable  kind  ;  and 
his  is  not  the  first  instance,  in  which 
such  qualities,  in  the  struggles  of 
government,  bear  away  the  prize. 
Thus,  in  later  times,  we  have  seen  Lord 
Liverpool  minister  for  eleven  years, 
and  holding  power  with  a  firm,  yet 
quiet  grasp  to  the  last ;  with  the 
whole  strength  of  Lord  Grey  and  the 
Whigs  struggling  for  it  in  front, 
and  George  Canning,  a  still  more 
dangerous  enemy,  watching  for  it  in 
the  rear. 

In  one  of  the  Notes  referring  to  the 
appointment  of  Earl  Coruwallis  to 
the  vice- treasury  ship  of  Ireland,  the 
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editor  makes  a  remark  which  ought 
nor  to  pass  without  strong  repre- 
hension. Earl  Cornwallis,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Irish  rebellion  in 
17  )8,  had  been  made  chief  governor 
of  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
the  remnants  of  the  rebellion,  and  re- 
stcring  the  country  to  the  habits  of 
pence.  The  task  was  no  longer  diffi- 
cult, but  he  performed  his  part  with 
dignity  and  moderation.  He  had 
been  sent  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
pacifying  the  country,  an  object  which 
wculd  have  been  altogether  incon- 
sis  cent  with  measures  of  violence  ;  but 
the  editor,  in  telling  us  that  his  con- 
duct exhibited  sagacity  and  benevo- 
lecce,  hazards  the  extraordinary  as- 
seition,  that  u  he  was  one  of  the  few 
statesmen  who  inculcated  the  ne- 
cej  sity  of  forbearance  and  concession 
in  that  misgoverned  country  !  "  No- 
thing can  be  more  erroneous  than  this 
statement  in  point  of  principle,  or 
me  re  ignorant  in  point  of  fact.  For 
th(  last  hundred  years  and  upwards, 
daing  from  the  cessation  of  the  war 
wivh  James  II.,  Ireland  had  been  the 
object  of  perpetual  concessions,  and,  if 
misgoverned  at  all,  it  has  been  such  by 
the,  excess  of  those  concessions.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  in  the  reign  of 
William  I.  the  Koman  Catholics  were 
in  actual  alliance  with  France,  and  in 
ac'ual  arms  against  England.  They 
were  next  beaten  in  the  field,  and  it 
wrs  the  business  of  the  conquerors  to 
prevent  their  taking  arms  again.  From 
this  arose  the  penal  laws.  To  those 
laA/s  we  are  not  friendly ;  because  we 
are  not  friendly  to  any  attempt  at  the 
suppression  even  of  religious  error  by 
thi  force  of  the  state.  It  was  a  poli- 
tical blunder,  and  an  oifence  to  Chris- 
tian principle,  at  the  same  time;  but 
the  Papist  is  the  last  man  in  the 
world  Avho  has  a  right  to  object  to 
penal  laws ;  for  he  is  the  very  man 
who  would  have  enacted  them  him- 
self against  the  Protestant — who  al- 
ways enacts  them  where  he  has  the 
pover — and,  from  the  spirit  of  whose 
lairs,  the  British  legislature  were  in 
fa<t  only  borrowing  at  the  moment. 
Y(  t  from  the  time  when  James  II.  and 
his  family  began  to  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance, the  legislature  began  to  relax 
th(  penal  laws.  Within  the  course  of 
ha  if  a  century,  they  had  wholly  dis- 
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appeared;  and  thus  the  editor's  flip- 
pant assertion,  that  Earl  Cornwallis 
was  one  of  the  few  statesmen  who 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  forbearance 
and  concession,  exhibits  nothing  but 
his  Whiggish  ignorance  on  the  subject. 
Themisgovernment  of  Ireland,  if  such 
existed,  was  to  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  neither  the  English  minister  nor 
the  English  people.  The  editor  pro- 
bably forgets,  that  during  that  whole 
period  she  was  governed  by  her  own 
parliament;  while  her  progress  during 
the  second  half  of  the  18th  century 
was  memorably  rapid,  and  prosperous 
in  the  highest  degree,  through  the 
bounties,  privileges,  and  encourage- 
ments of  every  kind,  which  were  con- 
stantly held  out  to  her  by  the  British 
government.  And  that  so  early  as  the 
year  1780,  she  was  rich  enough  to 
raise,  equip,  and  support  a  volunteer 
army  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
men — a  measure  unexampled  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  would  probably 
task  the  strength  of  some  of  the  most 
powerful  kingdoms  even  at  this  day. 
And  all  this  was  previous  to  the 
existence  of  what  is  called  the  "  pa- 
triot constitution." 

Walpole  has  the  art  of  painting 
historic  characters  to  the  life ;  but  he 
sadly  extinguishes  the  romance  with 
which  our  fancy  so  often  enrobes 
them.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  Pascal  Paoli,  the  chief  of  the 
Corsicans,  described  as  the  model  of  a 
republican  hero ;  and  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  the  early  resistance  of 
the  Corsicans  cost  the  French  a  serious 
expenditure  of  men  and  money.  But 
Walpole  charges  Paoli  with  want  of 
military  skill,  and  even  with  want  of 
that  personal  intrepidity  so  essential 
to  a  national  leader.  At  length,  Cor- 
sican  resistance  being  overpowered 
by  the  constant  accumulation  of 
French  force,  Paoli  gave  way,  and,  as 
Walpole  classically  observes,  "  not 
having  fallen  like  Leonidas,  did  not 
despair  like  Cato."  Paoli  had  been  so 
panegyrized  by  Boswell's  work,  that 
he  was  received  with  almost  romantic 
applause.  The  Opposition  adopted 
him  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  but 
ministers  took  him  out  of  their  hands 
by  a  pension  of  £1000  a-year.  "I 
saw  him,"  says  Walpole,  "  soon  after 
his  arrival,  dangling  at  court.  He 
was,  a  man  of  decent  deportment,  aud 
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so  void  of  any  thing  remarkable  in  his 
aspect,  that,  being  asked  if  I  knew 
who  he  was,  I  judged  him  a  Scotch 
officer — for  he  was  sandy  complexioned 
and  in  regimentals — who  was  cauti- 
ously awaiting  the  moment  of  promo- 
tion." All  this  is  in  Walpole's  style 
of  fashionable  impertinence  j  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Paoli  was  a 
brave  man,  and  an  able  commander. 
He  gave  the  French  several  severe 
defeats,  but  the  contest  Avas  soon 
too  unequal,  and  Paoli  withdrew  to 
this  country ;  which  was  so  soon  after 
to  be  a  shelter  to  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country  which  had  stained  his 
mountains  with  blood. 

By  a  singular  fate,  on  his  return 
to  France  in  an  early  period  of  the  Re- 
volution, he  was  received  with  a  sort 
of  national  triumph,  and  actually  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general  of  Corsica 
'by  the  nation  which  had  driven  him  in- 
to exile.  In  the  war  which  followed, 
Paoli,  disgusted  by  the  tyranny  of 
French  republicanism,  and  alarmed 
by  the  violence  of  the  native  factions, 
proposed  to  put  his  country  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  government. 
A  naval  and  military  force  was  sent 
to  Corsica,  and  the  island  was  an- 
nexed to  the  British  crown.  But  the 
possession  was  not  maintained  with 
rational  vigour.  The  feeble  arma- 
ment was  found  unequal  to  resist  the 
popular  passion  for  republicanism. 
And,  from  this  expenditure  of  troops, 
and  probably  still  more  from  the  dis- 
covery that  the  island  would  be  wholly 
useless,  the  force  was  altogether  with- 
drawn. Paoli  returned  to  England, 
where  he  died,  having  attained  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty.  His  red  hair 
and  sandy  complexion  are  probably 
fatal  to  his  character  as  an  Italian 
chieftain.  But  if  his  locks  were  not 
black,  his  heart  was  bold;  and  if  his  lip 
•wanted  mustaches,  his  mind  wanted 
neither  sagacity  nor  determination. 

Walpole  was  born  for  a  cynic  phi- 
losopher. He  treats  men  of  all  ranks 
with  equal  scorn.  From  Wilkes  to 
Oeorge  III.,  he  brands  them  all. 
Ministers  meet  no  mercy  at  his 
hands.  He  ranges  them,  as  the  Sultan 
used  to  range  heads  on  the  spikes  of 
the  seraglio,  for  marks  for  his  arrows. 
His  history  is  a  species  of  moveable 
panorama ;  the  scene  constantly 
shifting,  and  every  scene  a  burlesque 


of  the  one  that  went  before  ;  or  per- 
haps the  more  faithful  similitude  would 
be  found  in  a  volume  of  IB.'s  ingenious 
caricatures,  where  all  the  likenesses 
are  preserved,  though  perverted,  and 
all  the  dexterity  of  an  accomplished 
pencil  is  employed  only  in  making  its 
subjects  ridiculous.  He  thus  tells  us : 
— u  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was-  the 
fourth  prime  minister  in  seven  years, 
who  fell  by  his  own  fault.  Lord  Bute 
was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  ran  away 
from  his  own  victory.  Grenville  was 
undone  by  his  insolence,  by  joining 
in  the  insult  on  the  princess,  and  by 
his  persecution  of  Lord  Bute  and 
Mackenzie.  Lord  Rockingham's  in- 
capacity overturned  him ;  and  now 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  destroyed  a 
power  which  it  had  depended  on  him- 
self to  make  as  permanent  as  he 
could  desire."  But  rash  and  rapid  as 
those  changes  were,  what  were  the 
grave  intrigues  of  the  English  cabi- 
net to  the  boudoir  ministries  of 
France  ?  Walpole  is  never  so  much 
in  his  element,  as  when  he  is  sport- 
ing in  the  fussy  frivolities  of  the 
Faubourg  St  Germain.  He  was 
much  more  a  Frenchman  than  an 
Englishman  ;  his  love  of  gossip,  his 
passion  for  haunting  the  society  of 
talkative  old  women,  and  his  delight 
at  finding  himself  revelling  in  a  re- 
gion of  pelits  soupers,  court  gallan- 
tries, and  the  faded  indiscretions  of 
court  beauties  in  the  wane,  would 
have  made  him  a  rival  to  the  courtiers 
of  Louis  XIV. 

Perhaps,  the  world  never  saw, 
since  the  days  of  Sardanapalus,  a 
court  so  corrupt,  wealth  so  profli- 
gate, and  a  state  of  society  so  utterly 
contemptuous  of  even  the  decent 
affectation  of  virtue,  as  the  clos- 
ing years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
A  succession  of  profligate  women  ruled 
the  king,  a  similar  succession  ruled  the 
cabinet ;  lower  life  was  a  sink  of  cor- 
ruption ;  the  whole  a  romance  of  the 
most  scandalous  order.  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  a  woman  whose  vice  had 
long  survived  her  beauty,  and  who 
ruled  the  decrepit  heart  of  a  de- 
bauched king,  had  made  Choiseul 
minister.  Choiseul  was  the  beau- 
ideal  of  a  French  noble  of  the  old 
regime.  His  ambition  was  boundless, 
his  insolence  ungoverned,  his,  caprice 
unrestrained,  and  his  love  of  pleasure 
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predominant  even  over  his  love  of 
pcrver.  u  He  was  an  open  enemy,  but 
a  generous  one ;  and  had  more  plea- 
sin  e  in  attaching  an  enemy,  than  in 
publishing  him.  Whether  from  gaiety 
or  presumption,  he  was  never  dis- 
mayed ;  his  vanity  made  him  always 
depend  on  the  success  of  his  plans, 
and  his  spirits  made  him  soon  forget 
the  miscarriage  of  them." 

At  length  appeared  on  the  tapis 
the-  memorable  Madame  du  Barri! 
For  three  months,  all  the  faculties  of 
the  court  were  absorbed  in  the  ques- 
tion of  her  public  presentation.  In- 
du  gent  as  the  courtiers  were  to  the 
liaoits  of  royal  life,  the  notoriety  of 
Madame  du  Barri's  early  career, 
startled  even  their  flexible  sense  of 
etlmette.  The  ladies  of  the  court, 
most  of  whom  would  have  been 
proud  to  have  taken  her  place,  deter- 
mined "  that  they  would  not  appear  at 
court  if  she  should  be  received  there." 
The  King's  daughters  (who  had  borne 
the  ascendant  of  Madame  du  Pompa- 
dour in  their  mother's  life)  grew  out- 
rageous at  the  new  favourite;  and 
the;  relatives  of  Choiseul  insisted 
upon  it,  that  he  should  resign  rather 
thun  consent  to  the  presentation. 
Choiseul  resisted,  yielded,  was  insult-, 
ed  for  his  resistance,  and  was  scoffed 
at  for  his  submission.  He  finally  retir- 
ed, and  was  ridiculed  for  his  retirement. 
Du  Barri  triumphed.  Epigrams  and 
calembours  blazed  through  Paris. 
E^  ery  one  was  a  wit  for  the  time,  and 
evory  wit  was  a  rebel.  The  infidel 
faction  looked  on  at  the  general  dis- 
solution of  morals  with  delight,  as  the 
on;  en  of  general  overthrow.  The  Je- 
suits rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  getting 
tin;  old  King  into  their  hands,  and  ter- 
rif  /ing  him,  if  not  into  a  proselyte,  at 
lerst  into  a  tool.  Even  Du  Barri 
herself  was  probably  not  beyond  their 
hopes  ;  for  the  established  career  of  a 
King's  mistress  was,  to  turn  devote  on 
tlii!  decay  of  her  personal  attractions. 

Among  Choiseul's  intentions  was 
thut  of  making  war  on  England. 
Tlere  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  a  war.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  eti- 
quette of  a  Frenchman's  life,  that  he 
must  be  a  warrior,  or  must  promote  a 
wr.r,  or  must  dream  of  a  war.  M. 
Giizot  is  the  solitary  exception  in 
OIK  age,  as  M.  Fleury  was  the  solitary 
exception  in  the  last ;  but  Fleury  was 


an  ecclesiastic,  and  was  eighty  years- 
old  besides — two  strong  disqualifica- 
tions for  a  conqueror.  But  the  King- 
was  then  growing  old,  too  ;  his  belli- 
gerent propensities  were  absorbed  i» 
quarrels  with  his  provincial  parlia- 
ments ;  his  administrative  faculties 
found  sufficient  employment  in  ma- 
naging the  morals  of  his  mistresses ;  his 
private  hours  were  occupied  in  pelting 
Du  Barri  with  sugar-plums  ;  and  thus- 
his  days  wore  away  without  that  su- 
preme glory  of  the  old  regime — a  gene- 
ral war  in  Europe. 

The  calamities  of  the  French  no- 
blesse at  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, excited  universal  regret ;  and  the 
sight  of  so  many  persons,  of  graceful 
manners  and  high  birth,  flung  into  the 
very  depths  of  destitution  in  foreign- 
lands,  or  destroyed  by  the  guillotine- 
at  home,  justified  the  sympathy  of 
mankind.  But,  the  secret  history  of 
that  noblesse  was  a  fearful  stigma,  not 
only  on  France,  but  on  human  nature. 
Vice  may  have  existed  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  criminality  in  other  lands ;  but 
in  no  other  country  of  Europe,  or  the 
earth,  everwas  vice  so  public,  so  osten- 
tatiously forced  upon  the  eyes  of  man, 
so  completely  formed  into  an  esta- 
blished and  essential  portion  of  fa- 
shionable and  courtly  life.  It  was 
even  the  etiquette,  that  the  King  of 
France  should  have  a  mistress.  She 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  royal  esta- 
blishment as  a  prime  minister  was  of 
the  royal  councils  ;  and,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  a  still  more  co»- 
temptuous  defiance  to  the  common 
decencies  of  life,  the  etiquette  was, 
that  this  mistress  should  be  a  married 
woman!  Yet  in  that  country  the  whole 
ritual  of  Popery  was  performed  with 
scrupulous  exactness.  A  vast  and 
powerful  clergy  filled  France  ;  and  the 
ceremonials  of  the  national  religion 
were  performed  continually  before  the- 
court,  with  the  most  rigid  formality. 
The  King  had  his  confessor,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  discover,  the  mistress, 
had  her  confessor  too  ;  the  nobles  at- 
tended  the  royal  chapel,  and  also  had 
their  confessors.  The  confessional  was 
never  without  royal  and  noble  solici- 
tors of  monthly,  or,  at  the  furthest, 
quarterly  absolution.  Still,  from  the 
whole  body  of  ecclesiastics,  France 
heard  no  remonstrance  against  those 
public  abominations.  Their  sermons* 
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few  and  feeble,  sometimes  declaimed 
on  the  vices  of  the  beggars  of  Paris,  or 
the  riots  among  the  peasantry;  but 
no  sense  of  scriptural  responsibility, 
and  no  natural  feeling  of  duty,  ever 
ventured  to  deprecate  the  vices  of  the 
nobles  and  the  scandals  of  the  throne. 
We  must  give  but  a  fragment,  from 
Walpole's  catalogue  raisonne,  of  this 
Court  of  Paphos.     It  had  been  the 
King's  object  to  make  some  women  of 
rank  introduce  Madame  du  Barri  at 
court ;  and  he  had  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  this  matter,  not  from  her 
being  a  woman  of  no  character,  but 
from  her  being  a  woman  of  no  birth, 
and  whose  earlier  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  lowest  condition  of  vice.    The 
King  at  last  succeeded — and  these  are 
the  chaperons.     "  There  was  Madame 
de  1'Hopital,  an  ancient  mistress  of  the 
Prince  de  Soubize  !     The   Comtesse 
Yalentinois,  of  the  highest  birth,  very 
rich,  but  very  foolish  ;  and  as  far  from 
a  Lucretia  as  Madame  du  Barri  her- 
self!    Madame  de  Flavacourt  was 
another,  a  suitable  companion  to  both 
in  virtue  and    understanding.      She 
was  sister  to  three  of  the  King's  ear- 
liest   mistresses,   and    had   aimed    at 
succeeding    them  !     The    Marechale 
Duchesse  de  Mirpoix  was  the  last, 
and    a  very  important  acquisition." 
Of  her,  Walpole  simply  mentions  that 
all  her  talents  were  "  drowned  in  such 
an  overwhelming    passion  for  play, 
that  though  she  had  long  and  singular 
credit  with  the  King,  she  reduced  her 
favour  to  an  endless  solicitation  for 


money  to  pay  her  debts."    He  adds, 
in  his  keen  and  amusing  style — "That, 
to  obtain  the  post  of  dame  d'honneur 
to   the  Queen,   she  had  left  off  red 
(wearing  rouge,)  arid  acted  devotion  ; 
and  the  very  next  day  was  seen  riding 
with    Madame  de   Pompadour  (the 
King's  mistress)  in  the  latter's  coach!" 
The  editor   settles    the  question   of 
her  morality,  too. — "  She  was  a  wo- 
man of  extraordinary  wit  and  clever- 
ness, but  totally  without  character.'11 
She  had  her  morals  by  inheritance ; 
for  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  mistress 
of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  married 
her  to  Monsieur  de  Beauvan,  a  poor 
noble,  and  whom  the  duke  got  made 
a  prince  of  the  empire,  by  the  title  of 
De  Craon.    Now,  all  those  were  fe- 
males of  the  highest  rank  in  France, 
ladies  of  fashion,  the  stars  of  court 
life,  and  the  models  of  national  man- 
ners.    Can  we  wonder  at  the  retribu- 
tion which   cast  them  out  into  the 
highways  of  Europe  ?     Can  we  won- 
der at  the  ruin  of  the  corrupted  no- 
bility?   Can  we  wonder  at  the  massa- 
cre of  the  worldly  church,  which  stood 
looking  on  at  those  vilenesses,  and  yet 
never  uttered  a  syllable  against  them, 
if  it  did  not  even  share  in  their  ex- 
cesses ?    The  true  cause  for  astonish- 
ment is,  not  in  the  depth  of  their  fall, 
but  in  its  delay ;  not  in  the  severity  of 
the  national  judgment,  but  in  that  long- 
suffering  which  held  back  the  thunder- 
bolt for  a  hundred  years,  and  even 
then  did  not  extinguish  the  generation 
at  a  blow ! 
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IT  is  somewhat  late,  my  dear  Euse- 
bius,  to  refer  me  to  my  letter  of  Au- 
gust 1840,  and  to  enquire,  in  your 
bantering  way,  if  I  have  shaken  hands 
with  a  ghost  recently,  or  dreamed  a 
dream  worth  telling.  You  have  evi- 
dently been  thinking  upon  this  sub- 
ject ever  since  I  wrote  to  you  ;  and  I 
suspect  you  are  more  of  a  convert 
than  you  will  admit.  You  only  wish 
to  provoke  me  to  further  evidence; 
but  I  see — through  the  flimsy  veil  of 
your  seeming  denials,  and  through 
your  put- on  audacity — the  nervous 
workings  of  your  countenance,  when 
your  imagination  is  kindled  by  the 
mysterious  subject.  Your  wit  and 
your  banter  are  but  the  whistle  of  the 
clown  in  the  dark,  to  keep  down  his 
rising  fears.  However  good  your  sto- 
ry* may  be,  there  have  been  dreams 
even  of  the  numbers  of  lottery-tickets 
that  have  been  verified.  We  call 
things  coincidences  and  chances,  be- 
cause we  have  no  name  to  give  them, 
whereas  they  are  phenomena  that 
want  a  better  settlement.  You  speak, 
too,  of  the  "  doctrine  of  chances."  If 
chance  have  a  doctrine,  it  is  subject 
to  a  rule,  is  under  calculation,  arith- 


metic, and  loses  all  trace  at  once  of 
our  idea  of  absolute  chance.  If  there 
be  chance,  there  is  also  a  power  over 
chance.  The  very  hairs  of  our  head, 
which  seem  to  be  but  a  chance- confu- 
sion, are  yet,  we  are  assured,  all  num- 
bered— and  is  it  less  credible  that  their 
every  movement  is  noted  also  ?  One 
age  is  the  type  of  another ;  and  every 
age,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
hath  had  its  own  symbols ;  and  not 
poetically  only,  but  literally  true  is  it, 
that  "  coming  events  cast  their  sha- 
dows before."  If  the  "voxpopuli" 
be  the  "  vox  Dei,"  it  has  pronounced 
continually,  in  a  space  of  above  five 
thousand  years,  that  there  is  commu- 
nication between  the  material  and  im- 
material worlds.  So  rare  are  the  ex- 
ceptions, that,  speaking  of  mankind, 
we  may  assert  that  there  is  a  univer- 
sal belief  amongst  them  of  that  con- 
nexion by  signs,  omens,  dreams, 
visions,  or  ghostly  presences.  Many 
professed  sceptics,  who  have  been, 
sceptics  only  in  the  pride  of  under- 
standing, have  in  secret  bowed  down 
to  one  form  or  other  of  the  supersti- 
tion. Take  not  the  word  in  a  bad 
sense.  It  is  at  least  the  germ,  the 


*  The  story  given  by  Eusebius  is  very  probably  of  his  own  manufacture.  It  is 
this.  Some  years  ago,  when  all  the  world  were  mad  upon  lotteries,  the  cook  of  a 
middle-aged  gentleman  drew  from  his  hands  the  savings  of  some  years.  Her 
master,  curious  to  know  the  cause,  learned  that  she  had  repeatedly  dreamed  that 
a  certain  number  was  a  great  prize,  and  she  had  bought  it.  He  called  her  a  fool 
for  her  pains,  and  never  omitted  an  occasion  to  tease  her  upon  the  subject.  One 
day,  however,  the  master  saw  in  the  newspaper,  or  at 'his  bookseller's  in  the 
country  town,  that  the  number  was  actually  the  L. 20,000  prize.  Cook  is  called 

up,  a  palaver  ensues — had  known  each  other  many  years,  loth  to  part,  &c. iu 

short,  he  proposes  and  is  accepted,  but  insists  on  marriage  being  celebrated  next 
morning.  Married  they  were  ;  and,  as  the  carriage  took  them  from  the  church, 
they  enjoy  the  following  dialogue.  "  Well,  Molly — two  happy  events  in  one  day. 
You  have  married,  I  trust,  a  good  husband.  You  have  something  else — but  first 
let  me  ask  you  where  you  have  locked  up  your  lottery -ticket."  Molly,  who 
thought  her  master  was  only  bantering  her  again  on  the  old  point,  cried — "Don't 
ye  say  no  more  about  it.  I  thought  how  it  would  be,  and  that  I  never  should  hear 
the  end  on't,  so  I  sold  it  to  the  baker  of  our  village  for  a  guinea  profit.  So  you 
need  never  be  angry  with  me  again  about  that." 
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natural  germ,  of  religion  in  the  human 
mind.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  a 
superiority  not  his  own,  of  some 
power  so  immeasurably  above  man, 
that  his  mind  cannot  take  it  in,  but 
accepts,  as  inconsiderable  glimpses  of 
it,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the 
fears  and  misgivings  of  his  own  mind, 
spreading  out  from  himself  into  the 
infinite  and  invisible.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain, Eusebius,  if  it  be  not  the  spirit- 
ual part  of  conscience,  and  is  to  it 
•what  life  is  to  organized  matter — the 
mystery  which  gives  it  all  its  motion 
and  beauty. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat  the 
substance    of  my    former    letter — I 
therefore  pass  on.     You  ask  me  if 
the  mesmeric  phenomena — which  you 
ridicule,  yet  of  which  I  believe  you 
covet  a  closer  investigation — are  not 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  incom- 
prehensible farrago?    I  cannot  an- 
swer you.     It  would  be  easy  to  do  so 
were  I  a  disciple.    If  the  mesmerists 
can  establish  clairvoyance,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  upon  a  par  with  the  ancient 
oracles.     But  what  the  philosopher 
La  Place  says,  in  his  Essay  on  Proba- 
bilities, may  be  worth  your  considera- 
tion— that  "  any  case,  however  ap- 
parently incredible,  if  it  is  a  recurrent 
case,   is  as  much  entitled  to  a  fair 
valuation  under  the  laws  of  induction, 
as  if  it  had  been  more  probable  before- 
hand."   If  the  mesmerized  can  pro- 
ject,   and    that    apparently  without 
effort,  their  minds  into  the  minds  of 
others — read  their  thoughts ;  if  they 
can  see  and  tell  what  is  going  on  hun- 
dreds of  miles  off,  on  the  sea  and  on 
distant  lands  alike ;  if  they  can  at  re- 
mote distances  influence  others  with  a 
sense  of  their  presence — they  possess  a 
power  so  very  similar  to  that  ascribed, 
in  some  extraordinary  cases,  to  per- 
sons who,  in  a  dying  state,  have  de- 
clared that  they  have  been  absent  and 
conversed  with  individuals  dear  to 
them  in  distant  countries,  and  whose 
presence  has  been  recognised  at  those 
very  times  by  the  persons  so  said  to 
be  visited,  that  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  b3  referable  to  different  original 
phenomena.     Yet  with  this  fact  be- 
fore them,  supposing  the  facts  of  mes- 
merism, of  the  mind's  separation  from, 
and  independence  of  its  organic  frame, 
is  it  not  extraordinary  that  so  many 


of  this  new  school  are,  or  profess  them- 
selves by  their  writings,  materialists  ? 
I  would,  however,  use  the  argument 
of  mesmerism  thus  : — Mesmerism,  if 
true,  confirms  the  ghost  and  vision 
power,  though  I  cannot  admit  that 
dreams,  ghosts,  and  visions  are  any 
confirmation  of  mesmerism ;    for    if 
mesmerism  be  a  delusion  and  cheat, 
it  may  have  arisen  from  speculating 
upon  the  other  known  power — as  true- 
miracles  have  been  known  to  give  rise 
to  false.      In  cases  of  mesmerism, 
however,  this  shock  is  felt— the  facts, 
as  facts  in  the  ordinary  sense,  are  in- 
credible ;  but  then  I  see  persons  who- 
have  examined  the  matter  very  nice- 
ly, whom  I  have  known,  some  inti- 
mately,   for  many  years,   of  whose 
good  sense,  judgment,  and  veracity  I 
will  not  allow  myself  to  doubt — in- 
deed to  doubt  whose  veracity  would 
be  more  incredible  to  me  than  the 
mesmeric  facts  themselves.     Here  is- 
a  conflict — a  shock.     Two  contradic- 
tory impossibilities  come  together.     I 
do  not  weigh  in  the  scale  at  all  the 
discovery  of  some  cheats  and  pre- 
tenders;  this  was  from  the  first  to- 
have  been  expected.    In  truth,  the 
discoveries  of  trick  and  collusion  are, 
after  all,  few.     Not  only  has  mes- 
merism been  examined  into  by  per- 
sons I  respect,  but  practised  likewise ; 
and  by  one,  a  physician,  whom  I  have 
known  intimately  many  years,  who, 
to  his  own  detriment,  has  pursued  it, 
and  whom  I  have  ever  considered  one- 
of  the  most  truthful  persons  living, 
and  incapable  of  collusion,  or  know- 
ingly in  any  way  deceiving.      Now, 
Eusebius,  we  cannot  go  into  society, 
and  pronounce  persons  whom  we  have 
ever  respected  all  at  once  to  be  cheats 
and  liars.     Yet  there  may  be  some 
among  them  who  will  tell  you  that 
they  themselves  were  entirely  scep- 
tical until  they  tried  mesmerism,  and 
found  they  had  the  power  in  them- 
selves.    We  must  then,  in  fairness, 
either  acknowledge  mesmerism  as  a 
power,  or  believe  that  these  persons 
whom  we  respect    and    esteem  are 
practised  upon  and  deluded  by  others. 
And  such  would,  I  confess,  be  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  were  it  not 
that  there  are  cases  where  this  is 
next  to  an  impossibility. 
But  I  do  not  mean  now, 
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to  discuss  mesmerism,*  farther  than  admit  this,   but,   in  their  mesmeric 

as  11  does  seem  "  a  part  and  parcel"  dreaming,  attribute  to  it  the  ancient 

of  that  mysterious  power  which  has  oracles,   and    other  wonders.      And 

been  manifested  in  omens,  dreams,  there   are  who    somewhat   inconsis- 

and  appearances.     I  say  seem — for  if  tently  do  this,  having  ridiculed  and 

it  to    proved   altogether    false,   the  contemned     as    utterly    false    those 

other  mystery  stands  untouched  by  phenomena,   until  they  have  found 

the  failure — for  in  fact  it  was,  thou-  them  hitch  on  to,  and  give  a  credit  to, 

sane  s  of  years  before  either  the  dis-  their  new  Mesmeric  science, 

covery  or  practice— at  least  as  far  as  But  to  return  to  the  immediate 

we  know ;   for  some  will  not  quite  subject.    It  has  been  objected  against 


*  Supposing  mesmerism  true  in  its  facts,  one  knows  not  to  what  power  to- 
ascribe  it — a  good  or  an  evil.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  it  possible  that  a  good 
power  would  allow  one  human  being  such  immense  influence  over  others.  All  are 
passive  in  the  hands  of  the  mesmeriser.  Let  us  take  the  case  related  by  Miss 
Martineau.  She  willed,  and  the  water  drunk  by  the  young  girl  ivas  wine,  at 
anot  ler  time  it  ivas  porter.  These  were  the  effects.  Now,  supposing  Miss  M. 
had  willed  it  to  be  a  poison,  if  her  statement  is  strictly  true,  the  girl  would  have 
been  poisoned.  We  need  no  hemlock,  if  this  be  so — and  the  agent  must  be  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  justice.  A  coroner's  inquest  here  would  be  of  little  avail. 

It  is  said  that  most  mischievous  consequences  have  resulted  from  the  doings  of 
some  practitioners — and  it  must  be  so,  if  the  means  be  granted ;  and  it  is  admitted 
not  to  be  a  very  rare  gift.  The  last  mesmeric  exhibition  I  witnessed,  was  at  Dr 
Elliotson's.  It  appeared  to  be  of  so  public  a  nature,  that  I  presume  there  is  no 
breach  of  confidence  in  describing  what  took  place.  There  were  three  persons 
mesmerised,  all  from  the  lower  rank  of  life.  The  first  was  put  into  the  sleep  by, 
I  think,  but  two  passes  of  the  hand,  (Lord  Morpeth  the  performer.)  She  was  in 
an  ejisy-  chair :  all  her  limbs  were  rendered  rigid — and,  as  I  was  quite  close  to  her,. 
I  car.  testify  that  she  remained  above  two  hours  in  one  position,  without  moving 
hand  or  foot,  and  breathing  deeply,  as  in  a  profound  sleep.  Her  eyes  were 
closed,  and  she  was  finally  wakened  by  Dr  Elliotson  waving  his  hand  at  somo- 
distaace  from  her.  As  he  motioned  his  hand,  I  saw  her  eyelids  quiver,  and  at 
last  £he  awoke,  but  could  not  move  until  the  rigidity  of  her  limbs  was  removed  by 
having  the  hand  slightly  passed  over  them.  She  then  arose,  and  walked  away,  as 
if  unconscious  of  the  state  she  had  been  in.  The  two  others  were  as  easily 
transferred  to  a  mesmeric  state.  They  conversed,  answered  questions,  showed  the 
usual  phrenological  phenomena,  singing,  imitating,  &c. 

But  there  was  one  very  curious  phrenological  experiment  which  deserves  par- 
ticular, notice.  They  sat  close  together.  Dr  W.  E touched  the  organ  of 

Acquisitiveness  of  the  one,  (we  will  call  her  A.)  She  immediately  put  out  her 
hand.  as  if  to  grasp  something,  and  at  length  caught  hold  of  the  finger  of  Dr 

W.  K ;  she  took  off  his  ring  and  put  it  in  her  pocket.     Dr  W.  E then 

touched  the  organ  of  Justice  of  the  second  girl,  (B,)  and  told  her  that  A  had 
stolen  his  ring.  B,  or  Justice,  began  to  lecture  A  upon  the  wickedness  of  stealing. 

A  de  lied  she  had  done  any  such  thing  ;  upon  which  Dr  W.  E remarked,  that 

thieving  and  lying  always  went  together.  Then,  still  keeping  his  hand  on  Acqui- 
sitive ness,  he  touched  also  that  of  Pride  ;  then,  as  Justice  continued  her  lecture,  the 
thief  haughtily  justified  the  act,  that  she  should  steal  if  she  pleased.  The  mes- 
merh  er  then  touched  also  the  organ  of  Combativeness,  so  that  three  organs  were-, 
in  pl;,y.  Justice  still  continued  her  lecture;  upon  which  A,  the  thief,  told  her  to' 
hold  her  tongue,  and  not  lecture  her,  and  gave  her  several  pretty  hard  slaps  with 

her  1  and.     Dr  W.  E then  removed  his  hands,  and  transferred  the  operation,. 

maki  ig  Justice  the  thief,  and  the  thief  Justice;  when  a  similar  scene  took  place. 

Another  curious  experiment  was,  differently  affecting  the  opposite  organs — so- 
that  endearment  was  shown  on  one  side,  and  aversion  on  the  other,  of  the  same 
perse  n.  One  scene  was  beautiful,  for  the  very  graceful  motion  exhibited.  One 
of  th  >se  young  women  was  attracted  to  Dr  Elliotson  by  his  beckoning  her  to  him, 
whih  by  word  he  told  her  not  to  come.  Her  movements  were  slow,  very  grace- 
ful, a*  if  moved  by  irresistible  power. 
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dreams,  omens,  and  visions,  that  they 
often  occur  without  an  object ;  that 
there  is  either  no  consequence,  or  a 
very  trifling  one  ;  the  knot  is  not 
"  dignus  vindice."  Now,  I  am  not  at 
all  staggered  by  this ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  rather  tends  to  show  that  there  is 
some  natural  link  by  which  the  mate- 
rial and  immaterial  within  and  with- 
out ourselves  may  be  connected  ;  and 
very  probably  many  more  intimations 
of  that  connexion  are  given  than 
noted.  Those  of  thought,  mental 
suggestions,  may  most  commonly  es- 
cape us.  It  is  thus  what  we  would 
not  do  of  ourselves  we  may  do  in 
spite  of  ourselves.  N"or  do  we  al- 
ways observe  closely  objects  and  ends. 
We  might,  were  we  to  scrutinize, 
often  find  the  completion  of  a  dream 
or  omen  which  we  had  considered  a 
failure,  because  we  looked  too  imme- 
diately for  its  fulfilment.  But  even 
where  there  is  evidently  no  purpose 
attained,  there  is  the  less  reason  to 
suspect  fabrication,  which  would 
surely  commence  with  an  object. 
Some  very  curious  cases  are  well 
attested,  where  the  persons  under  the 
impression  act  upon  the  impulse 
blindly,  not  knowing  why  ;  and  sud- 
denly, in  conclusion,  the  whole  pur- 
pose bursts  upon  their  understandings. 
But  I  think  the  objection  as  to  pur- 
pose is  answered  by  one  undoubted 
fact,  the  dream  of  Pilate's  wife— 
"  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that 
just  man ;  for  I  have  suffered  many 
things  this  day  in  a  dream  because  of 
him."  There  is  here  no  apparent 
purpose — the  warning  was  unheeded. 
Yet  the  dream,  recorded  as  it  is  and 
where  it  is,  was  unquestionably  a 
dream  upon  the  event  to  happen  ;  and 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere 
coincidence,  which  would  have  been 
unworthy  the  sacred  historian,  who 
wrote  the  account  of  it  under  inspira- 
tion. And  this  is  a  strong— the 
strongest  confirmation  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  dreams,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of 
their  significance,  natural  or  other- 
wise, and  with  or  without  a  purpose. 
So  the  dream  of  Caesar's  wife  did  not 
save  Caesar's  life.  And  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  whole  narrative,  be- 
ginning with  the  warning  of  the  Ides 
of  March?  Now,  Joseph's  dream 
and  Pharaoh's  dream  were  dreams  of 
purpose;  they  were  prophetic,  and 


disclosed    to    the   understanding    of 
Joseph.     So  that,  with  this  authority 
of  Scripture,  I  do  not  see  how  dreams 
can  be  set  aside  as  of  no  significance. 
And  we  have  the  like  authority  for 
omens,  and  symbols,  and  visions — so 
that  we  must  conclude    the  things 
themselves  to  be  possible;  and  this 
many  do,  yet  say  that,  with  other 
miracles,  they  have  long  ceased  to  be. 
Then,  again,  in  things  that  by  their 
agreement,  falling  in  with  other  facts 
and  events,   move  our  wonder,  we 
escape  from  the  difficulty,  as  we  ima- 
gine, by  calling  them  coincidences; 
as  if  we  knew  what  coincidences  are. 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  without  a 
purpose,  any  more  than  that  seeming 
fatality  by  which  little  circumstances 
produce  great  events,  and  in  ordinary 
life  occur  frequently  to  an  apparent 
detriment,  yet  turn  out  to  be  the  very 
hinge  upon  which  the  fortune  and 
happiness    of   life    depend  and    are 
established.  I  remember  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this — though  it  may  not 
strictly  belong  to  omens    or-  coinci- 
dences ;  but  it  shows  the  purpose  of 
an  accident.     Many  }Tears  ago,  a  lady 
sent  her  servant — a  young  man  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  a  native  of 
that  part  of  the -country  where  his 
mistress  resided — to  the  neighbouring 
town  with    a    ring  which    required 
some  alteration,  to  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  a  jeweller.    The  young 
man  went  the  shortest  way,  across 
the  fields  ;   and  coming  to  a  little 
wooden  bridge  that  crossed  a  small 
stream,  he  leaned  against  the  rail, 
and  took  the  ring  out  of  its  case  to 
look  at  it.     While  doing  so,  it  slipped 
out  of  his  hand,   and  fell  into  the 
water.     In  vain  he  searched  for  it, 
even  till  it  grew  dark.     He  thought 
it  fell  into  the  hollow  of  a  stump  of  a 
tree  under  water;  but  he  could  not 
find  it.     The  time  taken  in  the  search 
was  so  long,  that  he  feared  to  return 
and  tell  his  story — thinking  it  incre- 
dible, and  that  he  should  even  be  sus- 
pected of  having  gone  into  evil  com- 
pany, and  gamed  it  away  or  sold  it. 
In  this  fear,  he  determined  never  to 
return — left  wages  and  clothes,  and 
fairly  ran    away.      This    seemingly 
great  misfortune  was  the  making  of 
him.      His    intermediate    history    I 
know  not ;  but  this — that  after  many 
years'  absence,  either  in  the  East  or 
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considerable  fortune.  He  now  wished 
to  clear  himself  with  his  old  mistress  ; 
ascertained  that  she  was  living,  pur- 
chased a  diamond  ring  of  considerable 
v  due,  which  he  determined  to  pre- 
sc  utin  person,  and  clear  his  character, 
by  telling  his  tale,  which  the  credit  of 
his  present  condition  might  testify. 
Be  took  the  coach  to  the  town  of 

,  and  from  thence  set  out  to  walk 

the  distance  of  a  few  miles.  He 
found,  I  should  tell  you,  on  alighting, 
a  gentleman  who  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  was  bound  for  the 
adjacent  village.  They  walked  to- 
gether ;  and,  in  conversation,  this 
former  servant,  now  a  gentleman, 
with  graceful  manners  and  agreeable 
address,  communicated  the  circum- 
stance that  made  him  leave  the  coun- 
try abruptly,  many  years  before. 
As  he  was  telling  this,  they  came  to  the 
v<'ry  wooden  bridge.  "  There,"  said 
he — "  it  was  just  here  that  I  dropped 
tbe  ring ;  and  there  is  the  very  bit  of 

old  tree,  into  a  hole  of  which  it  fell 

just  there."   At  the  same  time,  he  put 
down  the  point  of  his  umbrella  into 
the  hole  of  a  knot  in  the  tree — and, 
drawing  it  up,  to  the  astonishment  of 
both,   found    the   very  ring  on    the 
ferrule  of  the  umbrella.    I  need  not 
tell  the  rest.    But  make  this  reflec- 
tion—  why  was  it  that  he  did  not 
as  easily  find  it  immediately  after  it 
hrd  fallen  in?    It  was  an  incident 
like  one  of  those  in  Parnell's  "  Her- 
mit," which,  though  a  seeming  chance, 
was  of  purpose,   and  most    impor- 
tant. 

Now,  here  is  an  extraordinary 
coincidence  between  a  fact  and  a 
dream,  or  a  vision,  whatever  it  may 
b( ,  which  yet  was  of  no  result — I 
ki  ow  it  to  be  true.  And  you  know, 
E  isebius,  my  excellent,  truth-telling, 

worthy  Mrs  H ,who  formerly  kept 

a  large  school  at .     One  morning 


Nothing 

could  be  more  natural  than  the  fear 
of  burying  him  alive  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  girl,  unacquainted  with 
death,  and  averse  to  persuade  herself 
that  the  person  she  had  seen  could  be 
really  dead.  Now,  my  dear  Eusebius, 

you  know  Mrs  H ,  and  cannot 

doubt  the  fact. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  so  many, 
and  well  authenticated,  that  one 
knows  not  where  to  choose. 

"  Tarn  multa  loquacem 

Delassare  valent  Fabium." 


early,  the  whole  house  was  awakened 
b}  the  screams  of  one  of  the  pupils. 
SI  e  was  in  hysterics  ;  and,  from  time 
to  time,  fainting  away  in  an  agony  of 
di  stress.  She  said  she  had  seen  her 
grandfather — that  he  was  dead,  and 
th3y  would  bury  him  alive.  In  due 
time,  the  post  brought  a  letter — the 
grandfather  was  dead.  Letters  were 
written  to  the  friends  to  announce 
tho  dream  or  vision,  and  the  burial 


I  think  you  knew  the  worthy  and 

amiable    Mr    ,    who     had    the 

charge  of  the  valuable  museum  at 

.     I  well  remember  hearing  this 

narrated  of  him,  long  before  his  death. 
He  stated,  that  one  day  opening  a 
case,  he  heard  a  voice  issue  from  it, 
which  said — "  In  three  days  you  shall 
die."  He  became  ill,  and  sent  for  Dr 

P ,  the  very  celebrated  physician. 

It  was  in  vain  to  reason  with  him. 
The  third  day  arrived.  The  kind 
physician  sat  with  him  till  the  hour 
was  past.  He  did  not  then  die  ! 
Did  he,  however,  mistake  or  miscal- 
culate the  meaning  of  the  voice '?  He 
died  that  very  day  three  years  !  !  No- 
thing can  be  more  authentic  than 
this. 

When  I  was  in  town  in  the  sum- 
mer, Eusebius,  I  spent  an  agreeable 

day  with  my  friends,   the  C s. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  a  human  being 
more  incapable  of  letting  an  idea, 
a  falsehood  of  imagination,  run 
away  with  his  sober  judgment.  He 
has  a  habit,  I  should  say,  more  than 
most  men,  of  tying  himself  down  to 
matters  of  fact.  I  copy  for  you  an 
extract  from  a  diary ;  it  was  taken, 

down  that  night.     "  Mr  C has 

just  told  me  the  following  very  curious 
circumstance  : — Some  years  ago,  Mrs 

C being  not  in  good  health,  they 

determined  to  spend  some  weeks  in 
the  country.  His  father  was  then  in 
his  house.  They  separated  —  the 
father,  to  his  own  home  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  Mr  and 

Mrs  C to  visit  the  brother  of 

Mrs  C ,  a  cleryman,  and  resident 

upon  his  living,  in  Suffolk.  Soon 
after  their  arrival,  there  was  a  large 
assembly  of  friends,  in  consequence 
of  some  church  business.  There  was 
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church  service — in  the  midst  of  which 

;Xlr  C suddenly  felt  an  irresistible 

desire  to  return  to  his  house  in  town. 

He  knew  not  why.     It  was  in  vain 

he    reasoned  with    himself — go  he 

must,  forced  by  an  impulse  for  which 

he  could  in  no    way  account.      It 

would  distress  his  friends— particu- 
larly on  such  an  occasion.     He  could 

not  help  it.     He  communicated  his 

intention  to  Mrs  C ;  begged  her 

to  tell  no  one,  lest  he  should  give 

i  rouble  by  having  the  carriage ; — his 

resolution  was  instantly  taken,  to  quit 

the  church  at  once,  to  walk  about  six 

miles  to  meet  the  coach  if  possible ;  if 

not,  determining  to  walk  all  night,  a 

distance  of  thirty-two  miles.     He  did 

quit  the  church,  walked  the  six  miles, 

was  in  time  to  take  the  coach,  reached 

London,   and  his  own  home.     The 

intelligence  he  found  there  was,  that 

his  father  was  dangerously  ill.     He 

went  to  him— found  him  dying— and 

learned  that  he  had  told  those  about 

him  that  he  knew  he  should  see  his 

son.     That  wish  was  gratified,  which 

could  not  have  been  but  for  this  sud- 
den   impulse    and    resolution.      His 

father  expired  in  his  arms." 

It  is  curious  that  his  father  had  told 
him  a  dream  which  he  had  had  some 
years  before — that  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  some  convulsion  of  nature,  where 
death  was  inevitable,  and  that  then 
the  only  one  of  his  children  who  came 

to  him  was  my  friend  Mr  C , 

which  was  thus  in  a  manner  accom- 
plished on  the  day  of  his  death. 

I  know  not  if  some  persons  are  na- 
turally more  under  these  and  suchlike 
mysterious  influences.  There  was 
another  occurrence  which  much  affect- 
ed Mr  C .  He  went  into  Glou- 
cestershire to  visit  a  brother.  I  do 
not  think  the  brother  was  ill.  All  the 
•way  that  he  went  in  the  coach,  he  had, 
to  use  his  own  words,  a  death- smell 
which  very  much  annoyed  him.  Leav- 
ing the  coach,  he  walked  towards  his 
brother's  house  greatly  depressed ;  so 
much  so,  that,  for  a  considerable  time, 
he  sat  on  a  stone  by  the  way,  deeply 
agitated,  and  could  not  account  for 
the  feeling.  He  arrived  in  time  only 
to  see  his  brother  expire.  I  do  not 
know,  Eusebius,  how  you  can  wish 
for  better  evidence  of  facts  so  extra- 
ordinary. Mr  C 's  character  is 

sufficient  voucher. 


Here  is  another  of  these  extraordi- 
nary coincidences  which  I  have  been 

told  by  my  friend  Mrs  S ,  niece 

to  the  Rev.  W.  Carr,  whom  she  has 
very  frequently  heard  narrate  the  fol- 
lowing:— A  farmer's  wife  at  Bolton 
Abbey,  came  to  him,  the  Rev.  W.  Carrr 
in  great  agitation,  and  told  him  she 
had  passed  a  dreadful  night,  having 
dreamed  that  she  saw  Mr  Richardr 
(brother  to  Rev.  W.  Carr  ;)  that  she 
saw  him  in  great  distress,  struggling 
in  the  water,  with  his  portmanteau  on 
his  shoulders,  escaping  from  a  burning 
ship ;  and  she  begged  the  family  to 
write  to  know  if  Mr  Richard  was 
safe.  It  was  exactly  according  to- 
the  dream  ;  he  had,  at  the  very  time, 
so  escaped  from  the  burning  of  (I  be- 
lieve) the  Boyue.  How  like  is  this  to 
some  of  the  mesmeric  visions!  I  am 
assured  of  the  truth  of  the  following, 
by  one  who  knew  the  circumstance. 
One  morning,  as  Mrs  F was  sit- 
ting in  her  room,  a  person  came  m 
and  told  her  he  had  had  a  very  singu- 
lar dream  ;  that  he  had  been  sitting 

with  her  sister,  Mrs  B k,  when 

some  one  came  into  the  room  with 
distressing  intelligence  about  her  hus- 
band. Though  it  could  not  have  been 

there  known  at  the  time,  Mr  B k 

had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
killed. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  had  met  at 
Newcastle  ;  the  nature  of  the  meet- 
ing is  stated  to  have  been  of  a  profane 
character.  One  of  them  suddenly 
started,  and  cried,  "What's  that?"— 
and  saw  a  coffin.  The  others  saw  it ; 
and  one  said — "It  is  mine  :  I  see  my- 
self in  it !  "  In  twenty-four  hours  he 
was  a  corpse. 

I  think  I  mentioned  to  you,  Euse- 
bius, that  when  I  dined  with  Miss 
A ,  in  town,  she  told  me  a  curi- 
ous story  about  a  black  boy.  I  have 
been  since  favoured  with  the  particu- 
lars, and  copy  part  of  the  letter  ; 
weigh  it  well,  and  tell  me  what  you- 
think  of  such  coincidences — if  }7ou 
are  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  but 
chance  in  the  matter. 

"  Now  for  the  little  black  boy.  In- 
the  year  1813,  I  was  at  the  house  of 

Sir  J.  W.  S th  of  D House, 

near  Bl d,  who  then  resided  in 

Portman  Square,  and  a  Mr  L r  of 

Norfolk,  a  great  friend  of  Sir  John's, 
was  of  the  party.  On  coming  into- 
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the  room,  he  said — 'I  have  just  been 
culling  on  our  old  Cambridge  friend, 

E. n,  who  returned  the  other  day 

from  India ;  and  he  has  been  telling 
n,e  a  very  curious  thing  which  hap- 
paned  in  his  family.  He  had  to  go 
up  the  country  to  a  very  remote  part, 
•oa  some  law  business,  and  he  left 
Mrs  H n  at  home,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  sister  and  that  lady's 

husband.  The  night  after  Mr  H n 

vent  away,  the  brother-in-law  was 
awakened  by  the  screams  of  his  own 
vife  in  her  sleep ;  she  had  dreamed  that 

a  little  black  boy,  Mr  H n's  servant, 

vho  had  attended  him,  was  murder- 
i.ig  him.  He  woke  her,  and  while  he 
Tras  endeavouring  to  quiet  her,  and 
convince  her  that  her  fears  were  the 
effects  of  a  bad  dream,  produced  pro- 
l  ably  by  indigestion,  he  was  roused 
ty  the  alarming  shrieks  of  Mrs 

II n,  who  slept  in  an  adjoining 

room.  On  going  to  her,  he  found  her, 
too,  just  awakening  after  a  horrid 
cream — the  little  Indian  boy  was 
rmrdering  her  husband.  He  used  the 
same  arguments  with  her  that  he  had 
already  found  answer  in  quieting  his 
cwn  wife ;  but,  in  his  own  mind,  he 
ielt  very  anxious  for  tidings  from  Mr 

]  I n.  To  their  great  surprise,  that 

gentleman  made  his  appearance  the 
i;cxt  evening,  though  he  had  expected 
t  o  be  absent  above  a  week.  Pie  looked 
ill  and  dejected.  They  anxiously 
iisked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
Xothing,  but  that  he  was  angry  with 
himself  for  acting  in  a  weak,  foolish 
manner.  He  had  dreamed  that  his 
attendant,  the  little  black  boy,  in- 
tended to  murder  him  ;  and  the  dream 
made  such  an  impression  on  his  nerves 
hat  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
the  boy,  but  dismissed  him  at  once 
without  any  explanation.  Finding 
le  could  not  go  on  without  an  atten- 
lant,  he  had  returned  home  to  procure 
one ;  but  as  he  had  no  reason  what- 
ever to  suspect  the  boy  of  any  ill  in- 
tention, he  felt  very  angry  with  him- 
;elf  for  minding  a  dream.  Dear  Mrs 

tl n  was  much  struck  with  this 

story  ;  but  she  used  to  say — unless  it 
were  proved  that  the  boy  really  had 
the  intention  of  murdering  his  master, 
the  dreams  were  for  nothing.' " 

In  this  instance  a  murder  may  have 
been  prevented  by  these  dreams  ;  for 
if  merely  coincidences,  and  without 


an  object,  the  wonder  of  coincidences 
is  great  indeed ;  for  it  is  not  one  dream, 
but  three,  and  of  three  persons. 

Things  apparently  of  little  conse- 
quence are  yet  curious  for  observa- 
tion. Our  friend  K n,  and  two  or 

three  other  friends,  some  months  ago 
went  on  an  excursion  together.  Their 
first  point  was  Bath,  where  they 

meant  to  remain  some  time.   K n 

dreamed  on  Friday  they  were  to  start 
on  Saturday ;  that  there  was  a  great 
confusion  at  the  railway  station ;  and 
that  there  would  be  no  reaching  Bath 
for  them.  They  went,  however,  on  Sa- 
turday morning,  and  he  told  his  dream 
when  in  the  carriage.  One  of  the 
party  immediately  repeated  the  old 
saying— 

"  A  Friday's  dream  on  Saturday  told, 
Will  be  sure  to  come  true  ere  the 
day  is  old." 

There  was  no  accident  to  the  train  ; 
but,  instead  of  finding  themselves  at 
Bath,  they  found  themselves  at  Bris- 
tol— having,  in  their  conversation, 
neglected  to  notice  that  they  had  pass- 
ed Bath.  They  were  put  to  great 
inconvenience,  and  confusion,  and 
difficulty  in  getting  their  luggage.  I 
know  you  too  well,  Eusebins,  not  to 
hear,  by  anticipation,  your  laughter 
at  this  trifling  affair,  and  the  wit  with 
which  for  a  few  moments  you  will 
throw  off  your  ridicule.  You  may 
ask,  if  the  shooting  of  your  corns  are 
not  as  sure  and  as  serious  prognosti- 
cations ?  Be  it  so  ;  and  why  not,  Eu- 
sebius  ?  You  can  tell  by  them  what 
weather  to  expect ;  and,  after  all, 
you  know  little  more  of  the  material 
world,  less  of  the  immaterial,  and  no- 
thing of  their  mystical  union.  No- 
thing now,  past,  present,  and  future, 
may  be  but  terms  for  we  know  not 
what,  and  cannot  comprehend  how 
they  can  be  lost  in  an  eternity.  There 
they  become  submerged.  So  take 
the  thing  represented,  not  the  paltry, 
perhaps  ridiculous,  one  through  which 
it  is  represented.  It  is  the  picture, 
the  attitude,  the  position,  the  undig- 
nified familiarity  of  yourself  with  the 
defects  of  your  own  person,  that 
make  the  ridiculous  ;  but  there  is 
grave  philosophy,  nevertheless,  to  be 
drawn  from  every  atom  of  your  own 
person,  if  you  view  it  aright.  I  have 
heard  you  eloquent  against  the  "  hy- 
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pocrite  Cicero,"  as  you  called  him, 
for  his  saying,  that  one  Augur  meet- 
ing another  could  scarcely  help 
laughing.  If  mankind  chose  augury 
as  a  sign,  it  might  have  been  permit- 
ted them  to  find  a  sign  in  it.  But 
this  is  plunging  into  deeper  matter, 
and  one  which  you  will  think  a  quag- 
mire, wherein .  wiser  thoughts  may 
flounder  and  be  lost.  When  the  offi- 
cers of  Hannibal's  army  were  heard 
to  laugh  by  the  soldiery  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Cannse,  they  took 
it  as  a  good  omen.  It  was  generally 
received,  and  the  day  was  fatal  to 
the  Romans.  "  Possunt  quia  posse 
videntur,"  you  will  say  ;  but  whence 
comes  the  u  videntur  ?  "  There,  Eu- 
sebius,  you  beg  the  whole  question. 
The  wonders  and  omens,  gravely  re- 
lated by  Livy,  at  least  portray  a  ge- 
neral feeling — an  impression  before 
events.  In  the  absence  of  a  better 
religion,  I  would  not  have  quarrelled 
with  the  superstition,  and  very  much 
join  you  in  your  condemnation  of  the 
passage  in  Cicero. 

The  fatal  necessity  of  event  upon 
event,  of  omen,  dream,  and  vision,  is 


the  great  characteristic  of  the  won- 
drous Greek  drama.  So  awfully  por- 
trayed is  the  (Edipus — arid  with 
more  grand  and  prophetic  mystery 
pervading  the  Agamemnon.  Had  it 
not  been  congenial  with  popular  be- 
lief, it  could  never  have  been  so  re- 
ceived ;  nor,  indeed,  could  somewhat 
similar  (though  degraded  from  their 
high  authority,  as  standing  less  alone 
by  their  amalgamation  with  a  purer 
creed)  characteristics  in  some  of  the 
plays  of  our  own  Shakspeare  have 
touched  the  mind  to  wonderment, 
had  there  been  no  innate  feeling  to 
which  they  might,  and  without  effort, 
unite.  The  progress,  however,  of  the 
omen  and  vision,  clearer  and  clearer, 
pointing  to  the  very  deed,  and  even 
while  its  enactment  has  commenced, 
and  that  fatalit}^  by  which  (prophetic, 
too)  the  plainest  prophecy  is  unheed- 
ed, contemned,  and  the  Prophetess 
herself  doomed,  and  knowing  herself 
doomed,  may  be  considered  as  an 
epitome  of  the  Grecian  creeds  upon 
the  subject.  It  was  no  vulgar  pun- 
ning spirit  that  designated  the  very 
name  of  Helen  as  a  cursing  omen. 


T/g  vor   uvopafyv 
Eg  ro  <7r 
Mrj  rig  ovrcav  ov 
Mgy  TPovoa/ov  TOU 
TXuffaav  sv  *rv%&  ve 


Helen,  the  destroyer — yes,  that  was 
her  significant  name.  The  present 
King  of  the  French  was  not  allowed 
to  assume  the  title  of  Valois,  which 
was,  strictly  speaking,  his,  and  in- 
stead assumed  that  of  Due  de  Char- 
tres,  on  account  of  an  evil  omen  attach- 
ed to  the  former  name  ;  and  that  evil 
omen  originating  in  a  curious  fact, 
the  seeing  of  a  spectre  by  that  Ger- 
man princess  who  succeeded  the 
poisoned  sister  of  our  second  Charles. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  modern  his- 
tory more  analogous  to  the  fatalities 
of  the  Grecian  drama  than  those  sin- 
gular passages  relating  to  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France.  We 
have  the  gravest  authority  of  the 
gravest  historians,  that  prophecies, 
warnings,  and  omens  so  prepared 
Henry  for  his  death,  that  he  waited 
for  it  with  a  calm  resignation,  as  to 
an  irresistible  fatality.  "  In  fact," 
(says  an  eloquent  writer  in  Maga  of 


April  1840,)  "  it  is  to  this  attitude  of 
listening  expectation  in  the  king,  and 
breathless  waiting  for  the  blow,  that 
Schiller  alludes  in  that  fine  speech  of 
Wallenstein  to  his  sister,  where  he 
notices  the  funeral  knells  that  sound- 
ed continually  in  Henry's  ears  ;  and, 
above  all,  his  prophetic  instinct,  that 
caught  the  sound  from  a  far  distance 
of  his  murderer's  motions,  that  could 
distinguish,  amidst  all  the  tumult  of 
a  mighty  Capital,  those  stealthy 
steps." 

And  does  it  seem  so  strange  to  you, 
Eusebius,  if  the  ear  and  the  eye, 
those  outposts,  as  it  were,  of  the  ever 
watchful,  spiritual,  and  intellectual 
sentinels  within  man,  convey  the  se- 
cret intelligences  that  most  concern 
him?  What  is  there,  Eusebius,  so 
marvellous  to  your  conception,  if 
there  be  sympathy  more  than  electric 
between  those  two  worlds,  outer  Na- 
ture and  Man  himself?  If  earth,  that 
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with  him  and  for  him  partook  of  one 
curs*1,  with  all  its  accompany  ing  chain 
and  interchange  of  elements,  be  still 
one  with  him,  in  utterance  and  signi- 
ficat  on,  whether  of  his  weal  or  woe. 
The  sunshine  and  the  gloom  enter 
into  him,  and  are  his ;  they  reflect 
his  feelings,  or  rather  they  are  his 
feelings,  almost  become  his  flesh — 
they  are  his  bodily  sensations.  The 
wine  s  and  the  waters,  in  their  gentler 
breathings  and  their  sullen  roar,  are 
but  the  music  of  his  mind,  echo  his 
joys,  his  passions,  or  funereally  re- 
heal  se  the  dirge  of  his  fate. 

R?ject  not,  my  Eusebius,  any  fact, 
because  it  seems  little  and  trifling  ;  a 
mite  is  a  wonder  in  creation,  from 
which  deep,  hidden  truths  present 
themselves.  It  was  a  heathen 
thought,  an  imperfect  conception  of 
the  .vide  sympathy  of  all  nature,  and 
of  tli at  meaning  which  every  particle 
of  ir.  can  convey,  and  more  signifi- 
cant y  as  we  calculate  our  knowledge; — 
it  was  a  heathen  thought,  that  the 
poet  should  lament  the  unlikeness  of 
the  i lowers  of  the  field  to  man  in  their 
fall  and  reappearance.  It  was  not 
the  blessing  given  to  his  times  to  see 
the  perfectness  of  the  truth — the 
"  non  omnis  moriar"  indicated  even 
in  his  own  lament.* 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  our 
friend  H — 1 — r  looked  in  upon  me, 
and  enquired  what  I  was  about ;  I  told 
him  I  was  writing  to  you,  and  the 
subj  3ct  of  my  letter.  He  is  this  mo- 


ment gone,  and  has  left  with  me  these 
two  incidents.  They  came  within  his 
own  experience.  He  remembers,  that 
when  he  was  a  boy,  he  was  in  a  room 
with  several  of  his  brothers,  some  of 
whom  were  unwell,  yet  not  seriously 
ill.  On  a  sudden,  there  was  a  great 
noise,  so  great,  that  it  could  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  but  the  firing  of  a 
pistol — a  pane  in  the  window  was 
broken ;  not,  he  said,  to  pieces,  but 
literally  to  a  powder  of  glass.  All  in 
the  house  heard  it,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  his  brothers,  which  struck 
them  as  very  strange.  The  servants 
from  below,  and  their  mother  from, 
above,  rushed  into  the  room,  fearing 
*one  of  them  might  have  been  shot. 
The  mother,  when  she  saw  how  it 
was,  told  H — 1 — r  that  his  brother, 
who  did  not  hear  the  noise,  she  knew 
it  well,  would  die.  At  that  same  hour 
next  day  that  brother  did  die. 

The  other  story  is  more  singular. 
His  family  were  very  intimate  with 
another,  consisting  of  father,  mother, 
and  an  only  daughter — a  child.  Of 
her  the  father  was  so  fond,  that  he 
was  never  happy  but  when  she  was 
with  him.  It  happened  that  he  lost 
his  health,  and  during  his  long  illness, 
continually  prayed  that,  when  he  was 
gone,  his  child  too  should  be  shortly 
taken  from  this  world,  and  that  he 
might  be  with  her  in  a  better.  He 
died — when,  a  short  time  after  his 
death,  the  child,  who  was  in  perfect 
health,  came  rushing  into  the  presence 


*  You  remember  the  melancholy  music  of  the  lines  of  Moschus  :  — 


<<VA/1<A/  rai 

GsXiva,  ro  rev^ahsg  *Xov  avqdov, 
uv^uovri,  xai  s'i$  grog  aXXo  <pvovn. 
g  cT  01  (jjtycLhoi  xal  xagrego}  q  tfopo} 
*  OwTTort  tfgura  $dvw/j,esy  dvdxoffi  sv  yfiovi 

j&dha  {Aaxgbv  dregftova  vvtrov  vvrvw 


Accept  of  this  attempt  :  — 

Alas  !  alas  !  the  mallows,  though  they  wither  where  they  lie, 
And  all  the  fresh  and  pleasant  herbs  within  the  garden  die, 
Another  year  they  shall  appear,  and  still  fresh  bloom  supply. 

But  we,  Great  men,  the  strong,  the  wise,  the  noble,  and  the  brave, 
When  once  we  fall  into  the  earth,  our  nourriture  that  gave, 
Long  silence  keep  of  endless  sleep,  within  the  hollow  grave. 
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of  her  mother,   from   a  little  room 
which  looked  out  upon  a  court,  but 
from  which  there   was  no  entrance 
to  the  room — she  came  rushing  to  her 
mother,  calling  out— "  Oh, papa,  papa! 
I  have  seen  papa  in  the  court,  and  he 
called  me  to  him.     I  must  go— open 
the  door  for  me — do,  mamma  !  I  must 
go,  for  he  called  me."    Within  twen- 
ty-four hours  that  child  was   dead. 
Now,  said  H— 1— r,  I  knew  this  to  be 
a  fact,  as  well  as  I  ever  knew  any 
fact,  for  our  families  were  like  one 
family.     Sweet  image  of  infant  and 
of  parental  love ! — let  us  excuse  the 
prayer,  by  that  of  the  ancient  mo- 
ther, who,  when  her  sons  dragged 
her   chariot  to  the  temple,    prayed 
that  they  might  receive  from  the  gods 
what  was  best  for  them — and  they 
were  found  dead  in  the  temple.    How 
•beautiful  is  the  smile  of  the  sleeping 
infant !  u  Holds  it  not  converse  with 
angels?"  the  thought  is  natural — mi- 
nistering spirits  may  be  unseen  around 
us,  and  in  all  space,  and  love  the 
whispering  speech  in  the  ear  of  sleep- 
ing innocence ;  there  is  visible  joy  in 
the  face,  yet  how  little  can  it  know 
of  pleasurable  sensations,  communi- 
cable through  this  world's   objects? 
How  know  we  but  the  sense  must  be 
deteriorated,  to  make  it  serviceable 
for  the  lower  purposes  for  which  in 
part  the  child  is  born?  —  as  the  air 
we  breathe  must  have  something  of 
poison,  or  it  would  be  too  pure  for 
mortal  beings.      Look    down    some 
lengthening    valley  from    a    height, 
Eusebius,   at  the  hour  of   twilight, 
when  all  lands,  their  marks  and  boun- 
daries, grow  dim,  and  only  here  and 
there  the  scant  light  indicates  lowly 
dwellings,   shelters   of   humanity  in 
earth's  sombre  bosom,  and  mark  the 
vast  space  of  vapour  that  fills   all 
between,  and  touches  all,  broods  over 
all — can  you  think  this  little  world 
of  life,   that  you   know  by  having 
v/alked  its  path,  and  now  see  so  in- 
distinguishable, to  be  the  all  of  exist- 
ence before  you?  Lone  indeed  would  be 
the  world  were'  there  nothing  better 
than  ourselves  in  it.     ISTo  beings  to 
watch  for  us,  to  warn  us,  to  defend 
iis  from  "  the  Power  of  the  Air : " 
ministering  spirits— and  why  not  of 
the  departed?— may  be  there.  If  there 
ba  those  that  in  darkness  persuade  to 
evil— and  in  winter  nights,  the  winds 


that  shake  the  casement  seem  to  de- 
note to  the  guilty  conscience  the  pre- 
sence of  avenging  fiends— take  we 
not  peace  and  wholesome  suggestion 
from  milder  influences  of  air  and  sun- 
shine ?  Brighter  may  be,  perhaps,  the 
child's  vision  than  ours ;  as  it  grows 
for  the  toil  and  work  for  which  it  is 
destined,  there  comes  another  picture 
of  a  stern  and  new  reality,  and  that 
which  brought  the  smile  of  joy  upon 
the  face,  is  but  as  a  dissolving  view ; 
and  then  he  becomes  fully  fitted  for 
humanity,  of  which  he  was  before  but 
the  -embryo.  And  even  in  his  pro- 
gress, if  he  keep  charge  of  his  mind, 
in  purity  and  in  love,  seem  there  not 
ministering  spirits,  that  spread  before 
him,  in  the  mirage  of  the  mind,  scenes 
that  look  like  a  new  creation  ?  and 
pedants,  in  their  kind,  call  this  the 
poet's  fancy,  his  imagination. 

Lately  I  have  spent  a  month  by 
the  sea :  the  silent  rocks  seemed  sig- 
nificant in  their  overhanging  look, 
and  silence,  as  listening  to  the  inces- 
sant sea.  It  would  be  painful  to  think 
every  thing  insensible  about  us,  but 
ourselves.  I  wonder  not  that  the  rocks, 
the  woods,  and  wilds,  were  peopled 
by  ancient  Mythologists ;  and  with 
beings,  too,  with  whom  humanity 
could  sympathize.  I  would  not  think 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's 
islands  and  continents  were  given  np 
to  hearts  insensate  ;  that  there  were 
nothing  better  than  wildernesses  of 
chattering  apes — no  sounds  more  ra- 
tional than 

"  The  wolf's  wild  howl  on  Ulalaski's 
shore." 

I  would  rather  think  that  there  are 
myriads  of  beings  of  higher  nature 
than  ourselves,  whose  passage  is  acre, 
vovpx,  and  whose  home  is  ubiquity ; 
and  such  as  these  may  have  their 
missions  to  us,  and  may  sometimes 
take  the  dying  breath  of  father  or  of 
brother  in  far-off  seas,  and  instinct 
with,  and  maintaining  in  themselves, 
made  visible,  that  poor  remnant  of 
life,  stand  at  a  moment  at  the  bed- 
side of  beloved  relatives,  even  in  most 
distant  lands,  and  give  to  each  a  bless- 
ed interchange  and  intelligence.  In 
every  sense,  indeed,  we  "  see  but  in 
part."  In  the  dulness  of  the  day,  we 
see  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  living  things 
that  people  the  ground ;  a  gleam  of 
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sunshine  instantly  discovers  to  us  in 
leaf  and  flower  a  little  world  ;  and 
could  we  but  remove  this  outward 
fo^,  this  impure  atmosphere  of  our 
iiDrtal  senses,  that  which  may  be 
•occasionally  granted  at  dying  hour, 
we  might  behold  all  space  peopled 
w.'th  the  glory  of  created  beings. 
There  is  a  beautiful  truth  of  best 
feeling  hidden  in  the  superstition,  that 
at  one  particular  moment  on  Christ- 
rnis  Eve,  all  the  beasts  of  the  field 
go  down  on  their  knees  amidst  the 
darkness,  seen  alone  by  their  Creator's 
eye,  and  by  that  angelic  host  that 
sing  again  the  first  divine  hymn  of 
Palestine. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  sailors  are, 
what  we  choose  to  call,  more  supersti- 
tious than  landsmen  ;  with  but  a  plank 
between  them  and  death — unfathom- 
able seas  around  them,  whose  depths 
are  continual  wonder,  from  whose 
unseen  treasure-house,  the 

"  billows  roll  ashore 

The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore." 

Seas  and  skies  with  the  great  attri- 
bute of  life,  motion — their  very  ship 
a  personification,  as  it  were  a  living 
creature — cut  off,  separated  as,  they 
are  for  the  most  part,  from  cities,  and 
the  mind-lowering  ways  of  cities, 
which  they  see  recede  from  them  and 
molt  into  utter  insignificance,  leaving 
for  companionship  but  the  winds  and 
the  waters.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of 
wonder,  if,  with  warm  wishes  and 
affections  in  their  breasts,  their  ima- 
ginations shape  the  clouds  and  mists 
into  being,  messengers  bet  ween -them 
and  the  world  they  have  all  but  lost? 
The  stars,  those  "  watches  of  the 
iii^ht,"  to  them  are  not  the  same, 
changing  yet  ever  significant.  Even 
tlie  waters  about  them,  which  by  day 
are  apparently  without  a  living  thing 
beyond  the  life  of  their  own  motion, 
in  the  darkness  glittering  with  ani- 
mated fire ;  can  we  wonder,  then,  if 
their  thoughts  rise  from  these  myriad, 
in  -isible,  lucent  worms  of  the  sea,  to 
a  1  aith  in  the  more  magnificent  beings 
who  "  clothe  themselves  with  light ; " 
and  if  they  believe  that  such  are  pre- 
se  it,  unseen,  commissioned  to  guard 
ar,d  guide  them  in  ways  perilous  and 
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obscure  ?  Seamen,  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve signs  in  their  great  solitude, 
un attracted  by  the  innumerable  sights 
and  businesses  of  other  life,  are  ever 
open  and  ready  to  receive  signs  and 
significations  even  of  omen  and  vision ; 
whereas  he  that  is  engaged  in  crowded 
street  and  market,  heeds  no  sign, 
though  it  were  offered,  but  that  which 
his  little  and  engrossing  interests 
make  for  him  ;  he,  indeed,  may  re- 
ceive "angels'  visits  unaware." 
Omens,  dreams,  and  visions  are  to 
seamen  more  real,  more  frequent,  as 
more  congenial  with  their  wants ; 
and  some  extraordinary  cases  have 
even  been  registered  in  ships'  logs, 
not  resting  on  the  credibility  of  one 
but  of  a  crew,  and  such  logs,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  have  been  admitted  evi- 
dence in  courts  of  judicature.  Am  I 
led  away  by  the  subject,  Eusebius  ? 
You  will  say  I  am  ;  yet  I  could  go 
on — the  wonder  increases — the  com- 
mon earth  is  not  their  sure  grave — 
"  Nothing  of  them  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

But  I  must  not  pursue  this,  lest,  in 
your  wit,  you  find  reason  to  compare? 
me  to  that  great  philosopher,  who 
gravely  asserted  that  he  had  dis- 
covered how  to  make  a  mermaid,  but 
abstained  from  using  the  receipt ;  and 
I  am  quite  sure  you  are  not  likely  to 
resemble  the  learned  Dr  Farmer,  who 
folded  down  the  page  for  future  ex- 
periment.* 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  I  was 
discussing  subjects  of  this  kind  with 

our  acute  friend  S V .  I  send 

you  a  letter  received  from  him,  writ- 
ten, I  presume,  more  for  you  than 
myself ;  for  I  told  him  I  was  on  the 
point  of  answering  yours,  which  1m 
read.  His  attempt  to  account  for 
any  of  his  stories  by  common  coin- 
cidences, is  rather  indicative  of  his 
naturally  inquisitive  mind  than  of  his 
real  belief;  and  I  suspect  he  has  been 
led  into  that  train  of  argument  by  his 
hostility  to  mesmerism,  which  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  a  cheat  from  beginning 
to  end  ;  and  he  cannot  but  see  that, 
granting  mesmerism,  the  step  in  be- 
lief beyond  is  easy.  He  would,  there- 


*  Vide  an  amusing  little  jeu-  d'esprit—A  Descant  upon  Weather- Wisdom— both 
Witty  and  Wise. — ANON*.     Longmans.     184-5. 
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"  Dream    II.  —  General    D , 

R.M.,  was  one  morning  conversing 
with  nie  on  the  subject  of  dreams,  and 
gave  me  the  following  relation: — 'I 
had  the  command  of  the  marines  on 
board  a  frigate,  and  in  company  with 
another  frigate,  (giving  names  and 
date,)  was  proceeding  to  America, 
when,  on  joining  the  breakfast  table, 
I  told  my  brother  officers  that  I  had 
had  a  very  vivid  and  singular  dream. 
That  I  had  dreamed  that  the  day  was 
calm,  as  it  now  was,  and  bright,  but 
with  some  haziness  in  the  distance; 
and  that  whilst  we  were  at  breakfast, 
as  we  now  are,  the  master- at- arms 
came  in  and  announced  two  sail  in  the 
distance.  I  thought  we  all  imme- 
diately ran  on  deck— saw  the  two 
ships — made  them  out  to  be  French 
frigates,  and  immediately  gave  chase 
to  them.  The  wind  being  light,  it 
was  long  before  we  could  approach 
the  enemy  near  enough  to  engage 
them ;  and  when,  in  the  evening,  a 
distant  fire  was  commenced,  a  shot 
from  the  frigate  whicli^  we  attacked, 
carried  away  our  foretopmast,  and, 
consequently,  we  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  chase.  Our  companion, 
also,  had  kept  up  a  distant  fire  with 
the  other  French  frigate,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  our  damage,  shortened 
sail  to  keep  company  with  us  during 
the  night.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  French  frigates  had  made 
their  escape — no  person  had  been 
killed  or  wounded  on  board  our  own 
ship ;  but  in  the  morning  we  were 
hailed  by  our  companion,  and  told  that 
she  had  lost  two  men.  Shortly  after, 
whilst  my  brother- officers  were  making 
comments  on  my  dream — and  before 
the  breakfast  table  was  cleared,  the 
master- at- arms  made  his  appearance, 
announcing,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all 
present,  two  sail  in  the  distance ;  (and 

General  D assured  me  that  on 

reaching  the  deck  they  appeared  to 
him  precisely  the  same  in  place 
and  distance  as  in  his  dream) — '  the 
chase — the  distant  action — the  loss  of  • 
the  topmast — the  escape  of  the  enemy 
during  the  night — and  the  announce- 
ment from  the  companion  frigate  that 
she  had  lost  two  men — all  took  place 
precisely  as  represented  in  my  dream.* 
The  General  had  but  just  concluded 
his  narration,  when  a  coincidence  took 
place,  little  less  extraordinary  than 
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ore,  have  no  such  stepping  stone  ; 
and  lest  confidence  in  dreams,  omens, 
&c.,  should  make  mesmerism  more 
credible,  he  has  been  a  little  disposed 
to  trim  his  own  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject. You  will  judge  for  yourself — 
here  is  his  letter : — 

"My  dear , — You  desire  me 

to  give  you  a  written  account  of  the 
dreams  which  I  related  to  yon  when 
we  lately  met,  and  amused  ourselves 
with  speculations  on  these  mysterious 
phenomena. 

11  Dream  I. — Mrs  X ,  when  a 

child,  was  attached  to  Captain  T , 

R.N.  She  had  been  brought  up  from 
infancy  by  her  uncle  and  aunt,  with 
whom  she  resided,  and  with  whom 

Captain  T had  long    been    on 

terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship 
and  regard.  At  the  time  to  which  I 

now  refer,  Captain  T commanded 

a  frigate  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
had  been  stationed  for  some  months  ; 
letters  had  been  occasionally  received 
from  him  ;  his  health  had  not  suffered 
from  the  climate,  nor  had  any  of  his 
friends  in  England  the  least  reason  to 
apprehend  that  a  man  of  his  age,  good 
constitution,  and  temperate  habits,  by 
whom  also  the  service  in  which  he 
was  engaged  had  been  eagerly  desired, 
would  be  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
diseases  of  these  latitudes.  One 

morning    Mrs    X ,    (then    Miss 

X ,)   appeared  at  the  breakfast 

table  with  an  expression  of  grief  on 
her  countanance,  that  at  once  induced 
her  uncle  and  aunt  to  ask  the  cause. 
She  said,  that  she  had  dreamed  that 

Captain  T had  died  of  fever  in 

the  West  Indies,  and  that  the  intelli- 
gence had  been  sent  in  a  large  letter 
to  her  uncle.  The  young  lady's  uncle 
and  aunt  both  represented  to  her  the 
•weakness  of  yielding  to  the  impression 
of  a  dream,  and  she  appeared  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  good  sense  of  their 
remonstrances — when,  shortly  after, 
the  servant  brought  in  the  letter-case 
from  the  Post-office,  and  when  her 
uncle  had  unlocked  it,  and  was  taking 
out  the  letters,  (there  were  several,) 

Miss    .X instantly    exclaimed, 

pointing  to  one  of  them — '  That's  the 
letter !  I  saw  it  in  my  dream ! '  It 
was  the  letter — a  large  letter,  of  an 
official  size,  addressed  to  her  uncle, 
and  conveying  precisely  the  event 
which  Miss  X had  announced. 
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that  of  the  dream  and  its  attendant 
circumstances.  —  The  door  opened, 
and  a  gentleman  rushed  into  the  room 
wi  h  all  that  eagerness  which  charac- 
terizes the  unexpected  meeting  of 
•warm  friends  after  a  long  absence — 
and  immediately  after  the  first  cordial 

greetings,  General  D said — '  My 

dear  F ,  it  is  most  singular,  that 

alt  lough  we  have  not  met  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  I  had  not  the 
most  distant  expectation  of  seeing  or 
herring  from  you,  yet  you  were  in  my 
the  lights  not  five  minutes  ago — I  was 
relating  to  my  friend  my  extraor- 
dinary dream  when  on  board  the 

;  you  were  present,  and  cannot 

have  forgotten  it.'    Major  F re- 

phYd,  that  he  remembered  it  most 
accurately,  and,  at  his  friend's  request, 
related  it  to  me,  in  every  particular 
correspondent  with  the  General's  ac- 
count. 

*  •  What  I  now  relate  to  you  cannot 
be  called  a  dream,  but  it  bears  a  close 
affi  iity  to  '  those  shadowy  tribes  of 
mild'  which  constitute  our  sleeping 
phantasmagoria.  Calling  one  morn- 
ing on  my  friend,  Mrs  D m,  who 

hac  for  some  time  resided  in  my 
neighbourhood,  I  found  her  greatly 
distressed  at  the  contents  of  a  letter 
which  she  had  just  received.  The 

letter  was  from  her  sister,  Mrs  B , 

who  was  on  her  return  to  England, 

on  ooard  the ,  East  Indiaman, 

accompanied   by  her   two  youngest 

children,  and  their  nurse  ;  Mr  B , 

her  husband,  remaining  in  India. 
Ono  morning,  shortly  after  breakfast, 

Mir  B was  sitting  in  the  cabin, 

wit'i  many  other  passengers  present, 
but  not  herself  at  that  moment  en- 
gag  3d  in  conversation  with  them ; 
wh<  n  she  suddenly  turned  her  head, 
and  exclaimed  aloud,  and  with  ex- 
treme surprise,  *  Good  God !  B , 

is  that  you?'  At  the  same  moment 
the  children,  who  were  with  their 
nur;e  at  a  distant  part  of  the  ship,  too 
far  off,  it  is  stated,  to  have  heard  their 
mother's  exclamation,  both  cried  out, 
*  P:  pa !  papa ! '  Mrs  B declar- 
ed, that  the  moment  she  spoke,  she 
saw  her  husband  most  distinctly,  but 
the  vision  instantly  vanished.  All 
the  persons  present  noted  the  precise 
tim  )  of  this  singular  occurrence,  lat. 
and  long.,  &c.,  and  Mrs  B 's  let- 
ter to  her  sister  was  written  imme- 


diately after  it ;  it  was  forwarded  to 
England  by  a  vessel  that  was  expect- 
ed to  reach  home  before  the  East 
Indiaman,  and  which  did  precede  her 
.by  some  weeks.  No  reasonings  that 
I  could  oifer  were  sufficient  to  relieve 
my  friend's  mind  from  the  conviction 
that  her  sister  had  lost  her  husband, 
and  that  his  decease  had  been  thus 
mysteriously  announced  to  her,  until 
letters  arrived  from  Mr  B ,  attest- 
ing his  perfect  health,  which  he  en- 
joyed for  some  years  after — and  I  be- 
lieve he  is  still  living. 

"  To  arrive  at  any  reasonable  con- 
clusion respecting  the  phenomena  of 
dreams,  we  require  data  most  difficult 
to  be  obtained ;  we  should  compare 
authentic  dreams,  faithfully  related, 
with  their  equally  well- attested  at- 
tendant and  precedent  circumstances. 
But  who  can  feel  certain  that  he  cor- 
rectly relates  even  his  own  dream? 
I  have  many  tim$s  made  the  attempt, 
but  cannot  be  perfectly  sure  that  in 
the  act  of  recording  a  dream,  I  have 
not  given  more  of  order  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  events  than  the  dream 
itself  presented.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  dream,  the  mere  delivery  of  a 
letter,  there  is  no  succession  of  events, 
and  therefore  no  ground  to  suppose 
that  any  invention  could  have  been 
added  to  give  it  form  and  consistency. 
The  young  lady  knew  that  her  friend 
was  in  the  West  Indies ;  she  knew, 
too,  the  danger  of  that  climate,  and 
had  often  seen  the  Admiral,  her  uncle, 
receive  official  letters.  Some  tran- 
sient thoughts  on  these  subjects,  al- 
though too  transient  to  be  remember- 
ed, unquestionably  formed  her  dream. 
That  the  letter  really  arrived  and  con- 
firmed the  event  predicted,  can  only 
be  referable  to  those  coincidence* 
which  are  not  of  very  uncommon  oc- 
currence in  daily  life.  To  similar 
causes  I  attribute  the  second  dream  ; 
and  even  its  external  fulfilment  in  so 
many  particulars  can  hardly  be  deem- 
ed more  extraordinary  than  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  sudden  and  wholly 

unexpected  arrival  of  Major  F , 

just  at  the  very  moment  after  Gene- 
ral D had  related  to  me  his  dream. 

The  third  narrative  admits  of  an  easy 

solution.     Mrs  B was  not  in  good 

health.  Thinking  of  her  husband,  in 
a  state  of  reverie,  a  morbid  spectrum 
might  be  the  result — distinct -enough 
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to  cause  her  sadden  alarm  and  excla- 
mation which,  if  the  children  heard, 
(and  children  distinguish  their  mo- 
ther's voice  at  a  considerable  distance 
— the  cabin  door,  too,  might  have  been 
open,  and  the  children  much  nearer 
than  they  were  supposed  to  have  been,) 
would  account  at  once  for  their  call- 
ing out  '  Papa !  papa  ! '  During  our 
waking  hours,  we  are  never  conscious 
of  any  complete  suspension  of  thought, 
even  for  a  moment ;  if  fatigued  by  any 
long  and  laborious  mental  exertion, 
such  as  the  solution  of  a  complicated 
mathematical  problem,  how  is  the 
weariness  relieved  ?  Not  by  listless 
rest  like  the  tired  body,  but  by  a 
change  of  subject — a  change  of  action 
— a  new  train  of  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions. Are  we,  then,  always  dream- 
ing when  asleep  ?  We  certainly  are 
not  conscious  that  we  are  ;  but  it  may 
be  that  in  our  sleep  we  do  not  remem- 
ber our  dreams,  and  that  it  is  only  in 
imperfect  sleep,  or  in  the  act  of  wak- 
ing, that  the  memory  records  them. 
That  dreams  occupy  an  exceedingly 
short  period  of  time,  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  ;  for  I  once  had,  when 
a  boy,  a  very  long  dream  about  a  bird, 
which  was  placed  in  an  insecure  place 
in  my  bedroom,-  being  attacked  by  a 
cat.  The  fall  of  the  cage  on  the  floor 
awoke  me,  and  I  sprang  out  of  bed 
in  time  to  save  the  bird.  The  dream 
must,  I  think,  have  been  suggested  by 
the  fall  of  the  cage ;  and,  if  so,  my 
seemingly  long  dream  could  only  have 
occupied  a  mere  point  of  time.  I 
have  also  experienced  other  instances 
nearly  similar.  It  seems  reasonable, 
too,  to  suppose  that  this  is  generally 
the  case  ;  for  our  dreams  present 
themselves  to  us  as  pictures,  with  the 
.subjects  of  which  we  are  intimately 
acquainted.  I  now  glance  my  eye  at 
the  fine  landscape  hanging  in  my 
room.  You  may  say  of  it,  as  Fal- 
staff  said  of  Prince  Henry,  '  By  the 
Lord,  I  know  you  as  well  as  he  that 
made  you.'  Well,  it  is  full  of  sub- 
ject, full  of  varied  beauty  and  grand 
conception —  a  '  paulo  majora  '  ec- 
logue. When  I  first  saw  it,  I  could 
barely  read  it  through  in  an  hour. 
For  pictures  that  are  what  pictures 
ought  to  be,  Poems  to  the  eye,  de- 
mand and  repay  this  investigating 
attention — those  that  do  not  demand 
.and  suggest  thoughts,  are  not  worth 


a  thought ;  but  this  picture,  now  its 
every  part,  tint,  and  sentiment,  have 
long  been  intimately  known  to  me. 
I  see,  at  a  glance,  its  entire  subject — 
ay,  at  a  glance,  too,  see  the  effect 
which  a  casual  gleam  of  light  has 
just  thrown  over  it.  Is  it  not  pro- 
bable, then,  that  our  dreams  may  be 
equally  suggestive,  in  as  short  a  space 
of  time  ?  Dreams  that  have  not  some 
connexion,  something  of  a  continuity 
of  events,  however  wild,  are  not 
retained  by  the  memory.  Most  per- 
sons would  find  it  much  more  difficult 
to  learn  to  repeat  the  words  in  a  dic- 
tionary, than  a  page  of  po'etry  of 
equal  length ;  and  many  dreams  are 
probably  framed  of  very  unconnected 
materials.  In  falling  asleep,  I  have 
often  been  conscious  of  the  dissevering 
of  my  thoughts — like  a  regiment  dis- 
missed from  parade,  they  seemed  to 
straggle  away  "  in  most  admired  dis- 
order ;  "  but  these  scattered  bands 
muster  together  again  in  our  sleep; 
and,  as  these  have  all  been  levied 
from  the  impressions,  cogitations, 
hopes,  fears,  and  affections,  of  our 
waking  hours,  however  strangely  they 
may  re-combine,  if  they  do  combine 
with  sufficient  continuity  to  be  re- 
membered, the  form  presented, 
however  wild,  will  always  be  found, 
on  a  fair  analysis,  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  dreamer.  They  are  his  own 
thoughts  oddly  joined,  like  fresh- 
water Polyps,  which  may  be  divided, 
and  then  stuck  again  together,  so  as 
to  form  chains,  or  any  other  strange 
forms,  across  the  globe  of  water  in 
which  they  may  be  exhibited.  In 
Devonshire,  the  peasantry  have  a 
good  term  to  express  that  wandering 
of  thought,  and  imperfect  dreaming, 
which  is  common  in  some  states  of 
disease. — '  Oh,  sir,  he  has  been  lying 
pretty  still ;  but  he  has  been  reading 
all  night."  By  this,  they  mean,  that 
the  patient,  in  imperfect  sleep,  has 
been  muttering  half-connected  sen- 
tences ;  and  the  word,  roading,  is 
taken  from  the  mode  in  which  they 
catch  woodcocks.  At  the  last  gleam 
of  evening,  the  woodcocks  rise  from 
their  shelter  in  the  woods,  and  wind 
their  way  to  the  open  vistas,  which 
lead  to  the  adjacent  meadows,  where 
they  go  to  feed  during  the  night; 
and  they  return  to  their  covert,  through 
the  same  vistas,  with  the  first  beam 
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of  morning.  At  the  end  of  these 
vistas,  which  they  call  'cock-roads,' 
the  woodcock  catchers  suspend  nets 
to  intercept  the  birds  in  their  evening 
and  morning  flights,  and  great  num- 
bers are  taken  in  this  manner;  the 
time  when  they  suspend  the  nets, 
is  called  roading-time ;  and  thus,  by 
applying  the  term,  roading,  to  dis- 
turbed and  muttered  sleep,  they  com- 
pare the  dim,  loose  thoughts  of  the 
half-dreaming  patient,  to  the  flight  of 
tli3  woodcocks,  wheeling  their  way 
through  the  gloomy  and  darkling 
woods.  It  has  been  asserted  that  we 
never  feel  surprise  in  our  dreams ; 
and  that  we  do  not  reason  on  the 
subjects  which  they  present  to  us. 
This,  from  my  own  experience,  I 
know  to  be  a  mistake.  I  once 
drsamed,  whilst  residing  with  a  friend 
in  London,  that  on  entering  his 
breakfast-room,  the  morning  was  un- 
co nmonly  dark  ;  but  not  very  much 
more  so  than  sometimes  occurs  in  a 
November  fog,  when,  as  some  one  has 
sa'd,  the  thick  yelloAv  air  makes  you 
think  you  are  walking  through  pease- 
so  ip,  and  the  sun,  when  seen  at  all, 
looks  like  the  yolk  of  a  poached  egg 
floating  on  it.  My  friend  was  seated 
alone  by  the  table,  resting  his  head 
thoughtfully  on  his  hand,  when,  look- 
ing towards  me,  with  a  very  serious 
countenance,  he  said  —  'Can  you 
account  for  this  darkness  ?  There  is 
no  eclipse  stated  in  the  almanack. 
Some  change  is  taking  place  in  our 
system.  Go  to  N ,  (a  philoso- 
phical neighbour,  who  lived  within 
three  doors  of  our  house,)  and  ask  if 
he  can  explain  it.'  I  certainly  felt 
much  surprised  at  my  friend's  obser- 
vations. I  went  to  1ST 's  house — 

or.  rather,  I  found  myself  in  his 
room.  He  was  walking  up  and  down 
tho  room  in  evident  perplexity ;  and, 
turning  to  me,  said,  '  This  is  very 
extraordinary!  A  change  is  taking 
ph  ce  in  our  system !— look  at  the 
barometer.' — I  looked  at  the  baro- 
meter, which  appeared  to  be  hanging 
in  its  usual  place  in  the  room,  and 
sa^v,  with  great  surprise,  that  the 
tube  was  without  quicksilver  ;  it  had 
fallen  almost  entirely  down  to  the 
bulb*  Certainly  in  this  dream  I  felt 
gnat  surprise,  and  that  the  faculty  of 
reason  was  not  suspended  is  apparent, 


nay,   perhaps,  it  was  quickened    in 
this  instance,  for  I  doubt,  if  I  had 
really  seen  the  preternatural  darkness, 
whether  I  should    so   readily  have 
thought  of  consulting  an  almanack,  or 
referring  to  a  barometer;    I  should 
certainly  have  gone  to    ray    friend 
N ,  for  I  was  in  the  frequent  ha- 
bit of  appealing  to  him  on  any  subject 
of  natural  philosophy    on  which    I 
might  be  desirous  to  be  fully  instruct- 
ed.     It  is  clear  that  the  fabricator  of 
the  Ephesian  Diana  could  not  pay 
real  adoration  to  his  own  work  ;  and 
as  we  must  be  the  artificers  of  our 
own  dreams,  and  furnish  all  the  ma- 
terials, it  seems  difficult  to  discover 
by  what  process  the  mind  can  pre- 
sent subjects  of  surprise  to  itself;  but 
surprise  is  that  state  of  mind  which 
occurs  when  an  object  or  idea  is  pre- 
sented to  it,  which  our  previous  train 
of  thought  would  not  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect or  account  for.     In  dreams  the 
catenation  of  our  ideas  is  very  imper- 
fect and  perplexed  ;  and  the  mind,  by 
forgetting  its  own  faint  and  confused 
links  of   association,   may    generate 
subjects  of  surprise  to  itself.     There 
are  some  dreams  which  we  dream 
over  again  many  times  in  our  lives, 
but  these  dreams  are  generally  mere 
scenes,   with  little  or  no  action  or 
dialogue.     I  formerly  often  dreamed 
that  I  was  standing  on  a  broad  road 
by  the  side  of  a  piece  of  water,  (in 
which  geese  were  swimming,)   sur- 
rounding the  base  of  a  green  hill,  on 
the  summit  of  which  were  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  :  the  sun  shining  brightly, 
arid  the  blue  sky  throwing  out  the 
yellow  stonework  of  the  ruin  in  strong 
relief.    This  dream  always  gave  me 
an    indefinite     sense    of    pleasure. 
I    fancied    I    had    formed   it    from 
some     picture     that    I    might     at 
some  time  have  casually  seen  and 
forgotten;  but   a  few  years   ago  I 
visited  the  village  in  which  I  was 
born,  and  from  which  I  had  been  re- 
moved when  about  three  and  a  half 
years  old.    I  found  that  I  well  re- 
membered many  things  which  might 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  child. 
The  house  in  which  my  parents  re- 
sided was  little  changed ;  and  I  re- 
membered every  room,  and  the  pic- 
tures on  the  Dutch  tiles  surrounding 
the  fireplace  of  that  which  had  been 
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our  nursery.  I  pointed  out  the  house 
where  sugar-candy  had  formerly  been 
sold,  and  went  to  the  very  spot  in  the 
churchyard  where  I  had  been  led, 
when  a  child,  to  call  out  my  name 
and  hear  the  echo  from  the  tower.  I 
then  went  by  a  pathway,  through 
some  fields,  which  led  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town.  In  these  fields  I  re- 
cognised a  remarkable  stone  stile, 
and  a  bank  on  which  I  had  gathered 
daisies ;  then,  extending  my  route, 
that  I  might  return  to  the  village  by 
a  different  course,  suddenly  the  pro- 
totype of  my  often  dreamed  dream 
stood  before  me.  The  day  was  bright. 
There  was  the  blue  sky — the  green 
hill — the  geese  in  the  surrounding 
water.  '  In  every  form  of  the  thing 
my  dream  made  true  and  good.'  The 
distance  of  this  spot  from  the  house 
of  my  birth  was  rather  a  long  walk 
for  a  child  so  young;  and,  thereforer  I 
suppose  I  might  only  once  or  twice 
have  seen  it,  and  then  only  in  the 
summer,  or  in  bright  weather.  I  have 
said  that  that  dream,  whenever  it  re- 
curred, always  impressed  me  with  an 
indefinite  sense  of  pleasure ;  was  not 
this  feeling  an  echo,  a  redolence,  of 
the  happy,  lively  sensations  with 
which,  as  a  child,  I  had  first  witness- 
ed the  scene?  It  is  singular  that, 
remembering  so  many  objects  much 
less  likely  to  have  fixed  themselves 
on  the  memory,  I  should  have  so  ut- 
terly forgotten,  in  my  waking  hours, 
the  real  existence  of  that  of  which  my 
dream  had  so  faithfully  Daguerreo- 
typed ;  and  it  is  not  less  remarkable 
that  I  have  never  had  the  dream  since 
I  recognised  its  original.  I  think  I 
can  account  for  this,  but  will  not  now 
attempt  it,  as  the  length  of  my  epistle 
may  probably  have  put  you  in  a  fail- 
way  of  having  dreams  of  your  own. — 
Ever  faithfully  yours. 

"C.  S." 

This  last  dream  of  our  friend  ex- 
hibits one  of  the  phenomena  of  me- 
mory, which  may  not  be  unconnected 
with  another,  curious,  and  I  suppose 


common.  Did  you  never  feel  a  sense 
of  a  reduplication  of  any  passing 
occurrence,  act,  or  scene — something 
which  you  were  saying  or  doing,  or  in 
which  you  were  actor  or  spectator? 
Did  you  never,  while  the  occurrence 
was  taking  place,  suddenly  feel  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  pre-existence  and 
pre-acting;  that  the  whole  had  passed 
before,  just  as  it  was  then  passing, 
even  to  the  details  of  place,  persons, 
words,  and  circumstances,  and  this 
not  in  events  of  importance,  but  most- 
ly in  those  of  no  importance  what- 
ever ;  as  if  life  and  all  its  phenomena 
were  a  duplicate  in  itself,  and  that  that 
which  is  acting  here,  were  at  the  same 
time  acting  also  elsewhere,  and  the 
fact  w  ere  suddenly  revealed  to  you  ?  I 
call  this  one  of  the  phenomena  of  me- 
mory, because  it  may  possibly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  repercussion  of  a 
nerve,  an  organ,  which,  like  the  string  of 
an  instrument  unequally  struck,  will 
double  the  sound.  Vibrations  of  me- 
mory— vibrations  of  imagination  arc 
curious  things  upon  which  to  speculate ; 
but  not  now,  Eusebius — you  must 
work  this  out  yourself. 

What  a  curious  story  is  that  ot 
Pan.*  "  Pan  is  dead," — great  Pan 
is  dead — as  told  by  Plutarch.  Was 
not  one  commissioned  by  dream  or 
vision  to  go  to  a  particular  place  to 
proclaim  it  there  ;  and  is  it  not  added 
that  the  cry  "  great  Pan  is  dead," 
was  re-echoed  from  shore  to  shore, 
and  that  this  happened  at  the  time  of 
the  ceasing  of  oracles  ? 

It  little  matters  whether  you  look 
to  public  events  or  private  histories — 
you  will  see  signs  and  omens,  and 
wondrous  visitations,  prefiguring  and 
accomplishing  their  purposes  ;  and  if 
occasionally,  when  too  they  are  indis- 
putable, they  seem  to  accomplish  no 
end,  it  may  be  only  a  seeming  non- 
accomplishment — but  suppose  it  real, 
it  would  then  the  more  follow,  that 
they  arise  necessarily  from  the  nature 
of  things,  though  a  nature  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted.  There 
is  an  unaccountable  sympathy  and 


*  There  is  an  exquisite  little  poem,  taken  from  this  passage  of  Plutrrjh,  at 
once  imaginative  and  true,  for  hidden  truths  are  embodied  in  the  tangible  work- 


ings of  the  poet's  imagination,  by  Miss  Barrett. 
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connexion  between  all  animated  na- 
ture— perhaps  the  invisible,  as  well  as 
the  visible.  Did  you  never  remark, 
that  in  a  crowded  room,  if  you  fix 
your  eyes  upon  any  one  person,  he 
•will  be  sure  soon  to  look  at  you? 
Whence  is  this  more  than  electric 
power !  Worderful  is  that  of  yawn- 
ing, that  it  is.communicable  ; — it  is  so 
common,  that  the  why  escapes  our 
observation.  This  attractive  power, 
the  fascination  of  the  eye,  is  still  more 
wonderful.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  su- 
perstition of  the  "  Evil  Eye,"  and  the 
v  ilgarly  believed  mischief  of  u  being 
overlooked." 

Of  private  histories — I  should  like 
to  see  the  result  of  a  commission  to 
collect  and  enquire  into  the  authen- 
ticity of  anecdotes  bearing  upon  this 
subject.  I  will  tell  you  one,  which  is 
tiaditionary  in  our  family — of  whom 
o:  le  was  of  the  dramatis  personce.  You 
k  low  the  old  popular  ballad  of  "  Mar- 
giret's  Ghost" — 

"  In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 
And  stood  at  William's  feet." 

You  do  not  know,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
founded  on  truth.  William  was  Lord 

S ,  who  had  jilted  Margaret ;  she 

died;  and  after  death  appeared  to 
him — and,  it  is  said,  gave  him  the 
choice  of  two  things — to  die  within  a 
week,  or  to  vow  constancy,  never  to 
marry.  He  gave  the  solemn  promise 
to  the  ghost.  We  must  transfer  the 
scene  to  the  living  world  of  pleasure. 

I  ord  S is  at  Bath.    He  is  in  the 

rooms  ;  suddenly  he  starts  —  is  so 
overcome  as  to  attract  general  atten- 
tion—his eyes  are  riveted  upon  one 


person,   the  beautiful  Mary  T , 

whose  father  resided  in  great  style 
and  fashion  at  Bathford.  It  was  her 
resemblance  to  Margaret,  her  asto- 
nishing resemblance,  that  overcame 
him.  He  thought  the  ghost  had  again 
appeared.  He  was  introduced — and, 
our  family  tradition  says,  was  for  a 
length  of  time  a  daily  visitor  at  Bath- 
ford,  where  his  habit  was,  to  say 
little,  but  to  sit  opposite  to,  and  fix 
his  eyes  upon  the  lovely  face  of  Mary 

T .     The  family  not  liking  this, 

for  there  was  no  declaration  on  his 

part,  removed  Mary  T to  the 

house  of  some  relative  in  London. 

There  Lord  S followed  her,  and 

pursued  his  daily  habit  of  profound 
admiration.  At  length  the  lady  spoke, 
and  asked  him  his  intentions  with 

regard  to  her  guest.    Lord  S was 

in  the  greatest  agitation,  rose,  burst 
into  tears,  and  left  the  house.  Time 
passed ;  and  here  nothing  more  is 

said  of  Mary  T ;  Lord  S saw 

her  no  more.  But  of  him,  it  is  add- 
ded,  that,  being  persuaded  by  his 
family  and  friends,  he  consented  to 
marry — that  the  bride  and  her  rela- 
tives were  at  the  appointed  hour  at 
the  church — that  no  bridegroom  was 
there — that  messengers  sent  to  en- 
quire for  him  brought  back  the  fright- 
ful intelligence,  that  he  was  no  more. 
He  had  suddenly  expired. 

My  deai-  Eusebius,  with  this  story 
I  terminate  my  long  letter.  Rumi- 
nate upon  the  contents.  Revolved  in 
your  mind,  they  will  yield  a  rich  har- 
vest of  thought.  I  hope  to  be  at  the 
reaping.  Ever  yours,  &c. 
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A  MOTHER  TO  HER  FORSAKEN  CHILD. 

My  child — my  first-born !     Oh,  I  weep 

To  think  of  thee—  thy  bitter  lot ! 
The  fair  fond  babe  that  strives  to  creep 

Unto  the  breast  where  tliou  art  not, 
Awakes  a  piercing  pang  within, 

And  calls  to  mind  thy  heavy  wrong. 
Alas !  I  weep  not  for  my  sin — 

To  thy  dark  lot  these  tears  belong. 

Thy  little  arms  stretch  forth  in  vain 

To  meet  a  mother's  fond  embrace  ; 
Alas  !  in  weariness  or  pain, 

Thou  gazest  on  a  hireling's  face. 
I  left  thee  in  thy  rosy  sleep — 

I  dared  not  then  kneel  down  to  bless ; 
Now — BOW,  albeit  thou  may'st  weep, 

Thou  canst  not  to  my  bosom  press. 

My  child !  though  beauty  tint  thy  cheek, 

A  deeper  dye  its  bloom  will  claim, 
When  lips  all  pitiless  shall  speak 

Thy  mournful  legacy  of  shame. 
Perchance,  when  love  shall  gently  steal 

To  thy  young  breast  all  pure  as  snow, 
This  cruel  thought  shall  wreck  thy  weal, 

The  mother's  guilt  doth  lurk  below. 

J.  IX 


SUMMER  NOONTIDE. 

UNRUFFLED  the  pure  ether  shines, 
O'er  the  blue  flood  no  vapour  sails, 

Bloom-laden  are  the  clinging  vines, 
All  odour-fraught  the  vales. 

There's  not  a  ripple  on  the  main, 
There's  not  a  breath  to  stir  the  leaves', 

The  sunlight  falls  upon  the  plain 
Beside  the  silent  sheaves. 

The  drowsy  herd  forget  to  crop, 

The  bee  is  cradled  in  the  balm : 
If  but  one  little  leaf  should  drop, 

'Twould  break  the  sacred  calm. 

From  the  wide  sea  leaps  up  no  voice, 

Mute  is  the  forest,  mute  the  rill ; 
Whilst  the  glad  earth  sang  forth  Rejoice, 

God's  whisper  said — Be  still. 

Her  pulses  in  a  lull  of  rest, 

In  hush  submissive  Nature  lies, 
With  folded  palms  upon  her  breast, 

Dreaming  of  you  fair  skies. 

J.  D. 
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TO  CLARA. 

I  would  not  we  should  meet  again — 

We  twain  who  loved  so  fond, 
Although  through  years  and  years  afar, 

I  wish'd  for  nought  beyond. 

Yet  do  I  love  thee  none  the  less ; 

And  aye  to  me  it  seems. 
There's  not  on  earth  so  fair  a  thing 

As  thou  art  in  my  dreams. 

All,  all  hath  darkly  changed  beside, 

Grown  old,  or  stern,  or  chill- 
All,  save  one  hoarded  spring-tide  gleam, 

Thy  smile  that  haunts  me  still  I 

My  brow  is  but  the  register 

Of  youth's  and  joy's  decline; 
I  would  not  trace  such  record  too 

Deep  graven  upon  thine. 

I  would  not  see  how  rudely  Time 

Hath  dealt  with  all  thy  store 
Of  bloom  and  promise— 'tis  enough 

To  know  the  harvest's  o'er. 

I  would  not  that  one  glance  to-day, 
One  glance  through  clouds  and  tears, 

Should  mar  the  image  in  my  soul 
That  love  hath  shrined  for  years. 

J.D. 


SECLUSION. 

The  heart  in  sacred  peace  may  dwell, 
Apart  from  convent  gloom — 

To  matins  and  to  vespers  rise, 
'Mid  nature's  song  and  bloom  : 


Or  in  the  busy  haunts  of  life, 
In  gay  or  restless  scene, 

In  sanctuary  calm  abide, 
As  vestal  saint  serene. 


It  is  the  pure  and  holy  thought, 

The  spotless  veil  within, 
That  screens  pollution  from  the  breast, 

And  hides  a  world  of  sin. 
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THE  LAST  HOURS  OF  A  REIGN. 

A  TALK  IN  Two  PARTS PART  I. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  Let's  see  the  devil's  writ. 
What  have  we  here?  " 

«  First  of  the  King.    What  shall  of  him  become  ?  " 

SHAKSPEARE. 
A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon." 

IDEM. 


IT  was  in  the  month  ol  May  1574, 
and  in  the  city  of  Paris,  that,  at  an 
hour  of  the  night  which  in  these  days 
might  be  considered  somewhat  early, 
but  which  at  that  period  was  already 
late,  two  personages  were  seated  in  a 
gloomy  room,  belonging  to  a  small 
and  ancient  hotel,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  old  palace  of  the 
Louvre,  with  which  it  was  supposed 
to  communicate  by  courts  and  pas- 
sages little  known  and  seldom  used. 

One  of  these  personages  was  a 
woman  of  middle  age,  whose  form, 
although  full,  was  peculiarly  well 
made,  and  whose  delicate  but  well 
fleshed  hands  were  of  striking  beauty. 
The  fair  face  was  full  and  fat,  but 
very  pale ;  the  eyes  were  fine  and 
dark,  and  the  whole  expression  of  her 
physiognomy  was  in  general  calm, 
almost  to  mildness.  But  yet  there 
lurked  a  haughty  air  on  that  pale 
brow ;  and  at  times  a  look  of  search- 
ing inquisitiveness,  amounting  almost 
to  cunning,  snot  from  those  dark 
eyes.  Her  ample  dress  was  entirely 
black,  and  unrelieved  by  any  of  the 
embroidery  or  ornament  so  much 
lavished  upon  the  dress  of  the  higher 
classes  at  that  time  ;  a  pair  of  long 
white  ruffles  turned  back  upon  the 
sleeve,  and  a  large  standing  collar  of 
spotless  purity,  alone  gave  light  to 
the  dark  picture  of  her  form.  Upon 
her  head  she  wore  a  sort  of  sjpull-cap 
of  black  velvet,  descending  with  a 
sharp  peak  npon  her  forehead — the 
cowl-like  air  of  which  might  almost 
have  given  her  the  appearance  of  the 
superior  of  some  monastic  communi- 
ty, had  not  the  cold  imperious  r>hv- 
siognomy  of  the  abbess  been  modi- 
fied by  a  frequent  bland  smile,  which 
showed  her  power  of  assuming  the 
arts  of  seduction  at  will,  and  her 
practice  of  courts.  She  leaned  her 


arms  upon  the  table,  whilst  she 
studied  with  evident  curiosity  every 
movement  of  her  companion,  who 
was  engaged  in  poring,  by  the  light 
of  a  lamp,  over  a  variety  of  strange 
manuscripts,  all  covered  with  the 
figures,  cyphers,  and  hieroglyphics 
used  in  cabalistic  calculations. 

This  other  personage  was  a  man, 
whose  appearance  of  age  seemed  to 
be  more  studied  than  real.  His  grey 
hair,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  fell  in  thick  locks  upon  his 
shoulders ;  and  a  white  beard  swept 
his  dark  velvet  robe,  which  was 
fashioned  to  bestow  upon  him  an  air 
of  priestly  dignity  ;  but  his  face  was 
florid,  and  full  of  vigour,  and  the 
few  wrinkles  were  furrowed  only 
upon  his  brow. 

Around  the  room,  the  dark  old 
panels  of  which,  unrelieved  by  pic- 
tures and  hangings,  rendered  it 
gloomy  and  severe,  were  scattered 
books  and  instruments,  such  as  were 
used  by  the  astronomers,  or  rather 
astrologers,  of  the  day,  and  a  variety 
of  other  objects  of  a  bizarre  and  mys- 
terious form,  which,  as  the  light  of  the 
lamp  flickered  feebly  upon  them, 
might  have  been  taken,  in  their  dark 
nooks,  for  the  crouching  forms  of 
familiar  imps,  attendant  upon  a 
sorcerer.  After  some  study  of  his 
manuscripts,  the  old  man  shook  his 
head,  and,  rising,  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, which  stood  open  upon  a  heavy 
stone  balcony.  The  night  was  bright 
and  calm  ;  not  a  cloud,  not  a  vapour 
dimmed  the  glitter  of  the  countless 
myriads  of  stars  in  the  firmament ; 
and  the  moon  poured  down  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding 
houses,  and  on  the  dark  towers  of  the 
not  far  distant  Louvre,  which  seemed 
quietly  sleeping  in  the  mild  night-air, 
whilst  within  were  fermenting  pas- 
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sions,  many  and  dark,  like  the  trou- 
bled dreams  of  the  apparently  tran- 
quil sleeper.  As  the  old  man  stepped 
upon  the  balcony,  he  turned  up  his 
head  with  an  assumed  air  of  inspira- 
tion to  the  sky,  and  considered  the 
stars  long  and  in  silence.  The  female 
had  also  risen  and  followed  him  to 
the  window  ;  but  she  remained  cau- 
tiously in  the  shadow  of  the  interior 
of  the  room,  whence  she  watched 
with  increasing  interest  the  face  of 
the  astrologer.  Again,  after  this 
study  of  the  stars,  the  old  man  re- 
turned to  his  table,  and  began  to 
trace  new  figures  in  various  corners 
of  the  patterned  horoscopes,  and 
make  new  calculations.  The  female 
stood  before  him,  resting  her  hands 
upon  the  table,  awaiting  with  patience 
the  result  of  these  mysteries  of  the 
cabala. 

"  Each  new  experience  verifies  the 
former,"  said  the  astrologer,  raising 
up  his  head  at  last.  "  The  truth  can- 
not be  concealed  from  your  majesty. 
His  hours  are  numbered — he  cannot 
live  long." 

"  And  it  is  of  a  surety  he,  of  whom 
the  stars  thus  speak  ?  "  enquired  the 
female  thus  addressed,  without  emotion. 
"  The  horoscopes  all  clash  and  cross 
each  other  in  many  lines,"  answered 
the  astrologer :  "  but  they  are  not 
confounded  with  his.  The  horoscope 
of  near  and  inevitable  death  is  that 
of  your  son  Charles,  the  King." 

"  I  know  that  he  must  die,"  said  the 
Queen- mother  coldly,  sitting  down. 

The  astrologer  raised  for  an  instant 
his  deep-set,  but  piercing  grey  eyes, 
to  the  pale,  passionless  face  of  the 
Queen,  as  if  he  could  have  read  the 
thoughts  passing  within.  There  was 
almost  a  sneer  upon  his  lip,  as  though 
he  would  have  said,  that  perhaps 
none  knew  it  better;  but  that  ex- 
pression flickered  only,  like  a  passing 
flash  of  faint  summer  lightning,  and 
he  quickly  resumed — 

"  But  about  this  point  of  death  are 
centred  many  confused  and  jarring 
lines  in  an  inextricable  web ;  and 
bright  as  they  look  to  vulgar  eyes, 
yon  stars  in  the  heavens  shine  with  a 
lurid  light  to  those  who  know  to  look 
upon  them  with  the  eyes  of  science  ; 
and  upon  their  path  is  a  dim  trail  of 
blood — troubled  and  harassed  shall  be 
the  last  hours  of  this  reign" 
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"But  what  shall  be  the  issue, 
Ruggieri  ?  "  said  the  Queen  eagerly. 
"Since  Charles  must  die,  I  must  re- 
sign myself  to  the  will  of  destiny," 
she  added,  with  an  air  of  pious  hu- 
mility ;  and  then,  as  if  throwing  aside 
a  mask  which  she  thought  needless 
before  the  astrologer,  she  continued 
with  a  bitterness  which  amounted  al- 
most to  passion  in  one  externally  so 
cold — "  Since  Charles  must  die,  he 
can  be  spared.  He  has  thrown  off  my 
maternal  authority ;  and  with  the  ob- 
stinacy of  suspicion,  he  has  thwarted 
all  my  efforts  to  resume  that  power 
which  he  has  wrested  from  me,  and 
which  his  weak  hands  wield  so  ill. 
He  has  been  taught  to  look  upon  me 
with  mistrust ;  in  vain  I  have  com- 
bated this  influence,  and  if  it  grow 
upon  him,  mistrust  will  ripen  into 
hate.  He  regrets  that  great  master- 
stroke of  policy,  which,  by  destroying 
all  those  cursed  Huguenots,  delivered 
us  at  one  blow  from  our  most  deadly 
enemies.  He  has  spoken  of  it  with 
horror.  He  has  dared  to  blame  me. 
He  has  taken  Henry  of  Navarre,  the 
recusant  Huguenot,  the  false  waver- 
ing Catholic,  to  his  counsels  lately. 
He  is  my  son  no  longer,  since  he  no 
longer  acknowledges  his  mother's 
will:  and  he  can  be  spared!  But 
when  he  is  gone,  what  shall  be  the 
issue,  Ruggieri  ?  how  stand  the  other 
horoscopes  ?  " 

"  The  stars  of  the  two  Henrys  rise 
together  in  the  heavens  "  neplied  the 
Queen's  astrologer  and  confidant. 
"Before  them  stands  a  house  of 
double  glory,  which  promises  a  double 
crown ;  but  the  order  of  the  heavens 
is  not  such  that  I  can  read  as  yet, 
which  of  the  two  shall  first  enter  it, 
or  enter  it  alone." 

"  A  double  crown !  "  said  the  Queen 
musingly.  "  Henry  of  Anjou,  my  son, 
is  king  of  Poland,  and  on  his  brother's 
death  is  rightful  king  of  France. 
Yes,  and  he  shall  be  king  of  France, 
and  wear  its  crown.  Henry  never 
thwarted  his  mother's  will,  he  was 
ever  pliant  as  a  reed  to  do  her  bid- 
ding ;  and  when  he  is  king,  Catherine 
of  Medicis  may  again  resume  the  reins 
of  power.  You  had  predicted  that 
he  would  soon  return  to  France  ;  and 
I  promised  him  he  should  return, 
when  unwillingly  he  accepted  that 
barbarian  crown,  which  Charles'  sel- 
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fish  policy  forced  upon  him,  in  order  to 
rid  himself  of  a  brother  whom  he  hated 
as  a  rival — hated  because  I  loved  him. 
Yes,  he  shall  return  to  resume  his  right- 
ful crown — a  double  crown !  But  Hen- 
ry of  Navarre  also  wears  a  crown,  al- 
though it  be  a  barren  one — although 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre  bestow  up- 
on him  a  mere  empty  title.     Shall  it 
be  his — the  double  crown  ?    Oh !  no ! 
no !    The  stars  cannot  surely  say  it. 
Should  all  my  sons  die  childless,  it 
is  his  by  right.    But  they  shall  not  die 
to  leave  him  their  heir.     No  !  sooner 
shall  the  last  means  be  applied,  and 
the  detested  son  perish,  as  did  his 
hated  mother,  by  one  of  those  incom- 
prehensible diseases  for  which  medi- 
cine has  no  cure.     A  double  crown ! 
Shall  his  be  the  crown  of  France  also  ? 
Never !     Ah !  little  did  I  think,  Rug- 
gieri,  when  I  bestowed  upon  him  my 
daughter  Margaret's  hand,  and  thus 
lured  him  and  his  abhorred  party  to 
the  court  to  finish  them  with  one 
blow,  that  Margaret  of  Yalois  would 
become  a  traitress  to  her  own  mother, 
and  protect  a  husband  whom  she  ac- 
cepted so  unwillingly !     But  Margaret 
is  ambitious  for  her  husband,  although 
she  loves  him  not,  although  she  loves 
another :    the    two  would    wish    to 
thwart  her  brothers  of  their  birthright, 
that  she  might  wear  their  crown  on 
her  own  brow.     Through  her  inter- 
vention, Henry  of  Navarre  has  escaped 
me.     He  has  outlived  the  massacre  of 
that  night  of  triumph,  when  all  his 
party  perished ;  and  now  Charles  loves 
him,  and  calls  him  '  upright,  honest 
Henry ; '  and  if  I  contend  not  with  all 
the    last    remnants    of  my    broken 
power,  my  foolish  son,  upon  his  death- 
bed, may  place  the  regency  in  his 
hands,  and  deprive  his  scorned  and  ill- 
used  mother  of  her  rights.     The  re- 
gency !     Ah !  lies  there  the  double 
crown?  Ah!  Ruggieri,  Ruggieri,  why 
can  you  only  tell  me  thus  far  and  no 
further?" 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  wary  astro- 
loger, "the  stars  run  in  their  slow 
unerring  course.  We  cannot  compel 
their  path  ;  we  can  only  read  their 
dictates." 

Catherine  de  Medicis  rose  and  ap- 
proached the  window,  through  which 
she  contemplated  the  face  of  the 
bright  heavens. 

"  Mysterious  orbs  of  light,"  she 


said,  stretching  forth  her  arms — u  ye 
who  rule  our  destinies,  roll  on,  roll 
on,  and  tarry  not.  Accomplish  your 
great  task  of  fate ;  but  be  it  quickly, 
that  I  may  know  what  awaits  me  in 
that  secret  scroll  spread  out  above  on 
which  ye  write  the  future.  Let  me 
learn  the  good,  that  I  may  be  prepared 
to  greet  it— the  ill,  that  I  may  know 
how  to  parry  it." 

Strange  was  the  compound  of  that 
credulous  mind,  which,  whilst  it 
sought  in  the  stars  the  announcement 
of  an  inevitable  fate,  hoped  to  find  in 
its  own  resources  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing it— which,  whilst  it  listened  to 
their  supposed  dictates  as  a  slave, 
strove  to  command  them  as  a  mis- 
tress. 

"And  the  fourth  horoscope  that  I 
have  bid  you  draw?  "  said  the  Queen, 
returning  to  the  astrologer.  u  How 
stands  it?" 

"  The  star  of  your  youngest  son, 
the  Duke  of  Alencon,  is  towering  also 
to  its  culminating  point,"  replied  the 
old  man,  looking  over  the  papers  be- 
fore him.  "  But  it  is  nebulous  and 
dim,  and  shines  only  by  a  borrowed 
light — that  of  another  star  which  rises 
with  it  to  the  zenith.  They  both 
pursue  the  same  path ;  and  if  the  star 
of  Alencon  reach  that  house  of  glory 
to  which  it  tends,  that  other  star  will 
shine  with  such  a  lustre  as  shall  dim 
all  other  lights,  however  bright  and 
glorious  they  now  may  be." 

"Ha!  is  it  so?"  said  Catherine 
thoughtfully.  "  Alencon  conspires 
also  to  catch  the  tottering  crown 
which  falls  from  the  dying  head  of 
Charles.  But  he  is  too  weak  and 
wavering  to  pursue  a  steady  purpose. 
He  is  led,  Ruggieri — he  is  led.  He 
is  taught  to  believe  that  since  his  elder 
brother  has  chosen  the  crown  of  Po- 
land, it  is  his  to  claim  the  throne 
which  death  will  soon  leave  vacant. 
But  he  wants  firmness  of  will — it  is 
another  that  guides  his  feeble  hand. 
That  star  which  aspires  to  follow  in 
the  track  of  Alen9on — I  know  it  well, 
Ruggieri.  It  is  that  of  the  ambitious 
favourite  of  my  youngest  son,  of 
Philip  de  la  Mole.  It  is  he  who 
pushes  him  on.  It  is  he  who  would 
see  his  master  on  the  throne,  in  order 
to  throne  it  in  his  place.  He  has  that 
influence  over  Alencon  which  the  mo- 
ther possesses  no  longer ;  and  were 
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Alcncon  king,  it  would  be  Philip  cle 
1?  Mole  who  would  rule  the  destinies 
ol'  France,  not  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
Beneath  that  exterior  of  thoughtless 
levity,  lie  a  bold  spirit  and  an  ardent 
a  nbition.  He  is  an  enemy  riot  to  be 
despised;  and  he  shall  be  provided 
for.  Alencon  protects  him — my  fool- 
ish Margaret  loves  him — but  there 
are  still  means  to  be  employed  which 
may  curdle  love  to  hate,  and  poison 
the  secret  cup  of  sympathy.  They 
a  lall  be  employed.  Ha  !  Alencon 
would  be  king,  and  Philip  de  la  Mole 
vould  lord  it  over  the  spirits  of  the 
house  of  Medicis.  But  they  must  be 
told  indeed  who  would  contend  with 
Catherine.  Pursue,  liuggieri,  pursue. 
This  star,  which  way  does  it  tend?  " 
"It  aspires  to  the  zenith,  madam," 
replied  the  astrologer.  "  But,  as  I 
have  said,  upon  the  track  there  is  a 
trail  of  blood." 
Catherine  smiled. 

"  My  youngest  son  has  already  been 
1  ere  to  consult  you ;  I  think  you  told 
ne  ?"  she  said,  with  an  enquiring  look 
to  the  astrologer. 

"  Among  others,  who  have  come 
disguised  and  masked,  to  seek  to  read 
their  destinies  in  the  skies,  I  have 
thought  to  recognise  Monseigneur 
the  Duke  of  Alei^on,"  replied  Kug- 
j;ieri.  u  He  was  accompanied  by  a  tall 
young  man,  of  gay  exterior  and  proud 
faring." 

"It  is  the  very  man  ! "  exclaimed 
the  Queen.  "  And  do  they  come 
;:igain  ?  " 

"I  left  their  horoscope  undeter- 
mined," replied  the  astrologer,  "  and 
they  must  come  to  seek  an  answer  to 
:.ny  researches  in  the  stars." 

"  Let  the  stars  lie,  Euggieri — do  you 
hear?"  pursued  Catherine.  "What- 
ever the  stars  may  say,  you  must 
promise  them  every  success  in  what- 
•Wer  enterprise  they  may  undertake. 
Ton  must  excite  their  highest  hopes. 
Push  them  on  in  their  mad  career, 
that  their  plans  may  be  developed. 
Catherine  will  know  how  to  crush 
them." 

"It  shall  be  as  your  majesty  de- 
sires," said  the  astrologer. 

As  the  Queen  and  the  astrologer 
still  conferred,  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
outer  gate  caused  them  to  pause. 
Steps  were  heard  ascending  the  hol- 
low-sounding stair- case. 
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"  I  will  dismiss  these  importunate 
visitors,"  said  Buggicri. 

"No," said  Catherine,  "admit  them ; 
and  if  it  be  really  they  you  expect, 
leave  them  alone  after  a  time,  and 
come,  by  the  outer  passage,  to  the 
secret  cabinet :  there  will  I  be.  I  may 
have  directions  to  give;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  cabinet  may  prove  useful, 
as  it  has  already  done." 

Impatient  knockings  now  resound- 
ed upon  the  panels  of  the  door,  and 
the  Queen-mother,  hastily  snatching 
up  a  black  velvet  mask  and  a  thick 
black  veil,  which  hung  upon  the  back 
of  her  high  carved  chair,  flung  the 
latter  over  her  head,  so  as  to  conceal 
her  features  almost  as  entirely  as  if 
she  had  worn  the  mask.-  Kuggieri,  in 
the  meantime,  had  pushed  back  a  part 
of  the  panel  of  the  oak  walls,  and 
when  Catherine  had  passed  through  it 
into  a  little  room  beyond,  again  closed 
this  species  of  secret  door,  so  effectu- 
ally that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  discover  any  trace  of  the  aperture. 
The  astrologer  then  went  to  open 
the  outer  door.  The  persons  who  en- 
tered, were  two  men  whose  faces 
were  concealed  with  black  velvet 
masks,  commonly  worn  at  the  period 
both  by  men  and  women,  as  well  for 
the  purpose  of  disguise,  as  for  that 
of  preserving  the  complexion ;  their 
bearing,  as  well  as  their  style  of  dress, 
proclaimed  them  to  be  young  and  of 
courtly  habits. 

The  first  who  entered  was  of  small 
stature,  and  utterly  wanting  in  dignity 
of  movement;  and,  although  prece- 
dence into  the  room  seemed  to  have 
been  given  him  by  a  sort  of  deference, 
he  turned  back  again  to  look  at  his 
companion,  with  an  evident  hesitation 
of  purpose,  before  he  advanced  fully 
into  the  apartment.  The  young  man 
who  followed  him  was  of  tall  stature, 
and  of  manly  but  graceful  bearing.  His 
step  was  firm,  and  his  head  was  car- 
ried high  ;  whilst  the  small  velvet  cap 
placed  jauntily  on  one  side  upon  his 
head,  the  light  brown  curling  hair  of 
which  was  boldly  pushed  back  from 
the  broad  forehead  and  temples,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
seemed  disposed  as  if  purposely  to 
give  evidence  of  a  certain  gaiety,  al- 
most recklessness,  of  character.  The 
astrologer,  after  giving  them  admit- 
tance, returned  to  his  table,  and 
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sitting  down,  demanded  what  might 
be  their  bidding  at  that  hour  of  the 
night !  At  his  words  the  smaller,  but 
apparently  the  more  important  of  the 
two  personages,  made  a  sign  to  his 
companion  to  speak ;  and  the  latter, 
advancing  boldly  to  the  table,  de- 
manded of  the  old  man  whether  he 
did  not  know  him. 

"  Whether  I  know  you  or  know  you 
not,  matters  but  little,"  replied  the 
astrologer  ;  "  although  few  things 
can  be  concealed  before  the  eye  of 
science." 

At  these  words  the  smaller  young 
man  shuffled  uneasily  with  his  feet, 
and  plucked  at  the  cloak  of  his  com- 
panion. Ruggieri  continued — "  But 
I  will  not  seek  to  pierce  the  mystery 
of  a  disguise  which  can  have  no 
control  over  the  ways  of  destiny. 
Whether  I  know  you  or  not,  I  recog- 
nise you  well.  Already  have  you 
been  here  to  enquire  into  the  dark 
secrets  of  the  future.  I  told  you  then, 
that  we  must  wait  to  judge  the  move- 
ments of  the  stars.  Would  you  know 
further  now? " 

"  That  is  the  purpose  of  our  com- 
ing," said  the  latter  of  the  two  young 
men,  to  whom  the  office  of  spokesman 
Lad  been  given.  "  We  have  come, 
although  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night, 
because  the  matter  presses  on  which 
we  would  know  our  fate." 

"  Yes,  the  matter  presses,"  replied 
the  astrologer  ;  "  for  I  have  read  the 
stars,  and  I  have  calculated  the  chances 
of  your  destinies." 

The  smaller  personage  pressed  for- 
ward at  these  words,  as  if  full  of  eager 
curiosity.  The  other  maintained  the 
same  easy  bearing  that  seemed  his 
usual  habit. 

The  astrologer  turned  over  avariety 
of  mysterious  papers,  as  if  searching 
among  them  for  the  ciphers  that  he 
needed;  then,  consulting  the  pages  of 
a  book,  he  again  traced  several 
figures  upon  a  parchment ;  and  at 
length,  after  the  seeming  calculation 
of  some  minutes,  he  raised  his  head, 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  smaller 
man,  said — 

"  lrou  have  an  enterprise  in  hand, 
young  man,  upon  which  not  only  your 
own  destinies  and  those  of  your  com- 
panion, but  of  many  thousands  of 
your  fellow  creatures  depend !  Your 
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enterprise  is  grand,  your  destiny  is 
noble." 

The  young  men  turned  to  look  at 
each  other  ;  and  he,  who  had  as  yet 
not  broken  silence,  said,  with  an 
eager  palpitating  curiosity,  although 
the  tones  of  his  voice  were  ill  assured — 

"And  what  say  the  stars?  Will 
it  succeed  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  and  prosper ! "  replied  the 
astrologer.  "  A  noble  course  lies  be- 
fore you.  Go  on,  and  success  the 
most  brilliant  and  the  most  prompt 
attends  you." 

"  Ha!  there  is,  after  all,  some  truth 
in  your  astrology,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  !  "  said  the  first  speaker  gaily. 

"  Why  have  you  doubted,  young 
man  ?  "  pursued  the  astrologer  se- 
verely. "  The  stars  err  not — cannot 
err." 

"Pardon  me,  father,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  his  usual  careless 
air.  "  I  will  doubt  no  further.  And 
we  shall  succeed  ?  " 

"  Beyond  your  utmost  hopes. 
Upon  your  brow,  young  man,"  con- 
tinued the  astrologer,  addressing  again 
the  smaller  person,  "  descends  a  cir- 
clet of  glory,  the  brilliancy  of  which 
shall  dazzle  every  eye.  But  stay,  all 
is  not  yet  done.  The  stars  thus  de- 
clare the  will  of  destiny  ;  but  yet,  in 
these  inscrutable  mysteries  of  fate,  it 
is  man's  own  will  that  must  direct 
the  course  of  events — it  is  his  own 
hand  must  strike  the  blow.  Fatality 
and  human  will  are  bound  together 
as  incomprehensibly  as  soul  and  body. 
You  must  still  lend  your  hand  to 
secure  the  accomplishment  of  your 
own  destiny.  But  our  mighty  science 
shall  procure  for  you  so  powerful  a 
charm,  that  no  earthly  power  can 
resist  its  influence.  Stay,  I  will  re- 
turn shortly."  So  saying,  Ruggieri 
rose  and  left  the  room  by  the  door 
through  which  the  young  men  had 
entered. 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  said  the 
shorter  of  the  young  men. 

"  What  matter,  Monseigneur !  " 
replied  the  other.  u  Does  he  not 
promise  us  unbounded  success?  I 
little  thought  myself,  when  I  accom- 
panied you  hither,  that  my  belief  in 
this  astrology  would  grow  up  so 
rapidly.  Long  live  the  dark  science, 
and  the  black  old  gentleman  who  pro- 
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fcsses  it,  when  they  lighten  our  path 
so  brilliantly !  " 

•l  Let  us  breathe  a  little  at  our  ease, 
until  he  returns,"  said  he  who  ap- 
pe  ired  the  more  important  personage 
of  the  two ;  and  throwing  himself  into 
a  chair,  and  removing  his  mask,  he 
discovered  the  pale  face  of  a  young 
man,  who  might  have  been  said  to 
possess  some  beauty,  in  spite  of  the 
irregularity  of  his  features,  had  not 
th»3  expression  of  that  face  been  mar- 
red by  a  pinched  and  peevish  look  of 
weakness  and  indecision. 

His  companion  followed  his  exam- 
ple in  removing  his  mask,  and  the  face 
thus  revealed  formed  a  striking  con- 
trust  to  that  of  the  other  young  man. 
H  s  complexion  was  of  a  clear  pale 
br3wn,  relieved  by  a  flush  of  animated 
co  .our  ;  his  brow  was  fair  and  noble  ; 
hi,s  features  were  finely  but  not  too 
st/ongly  chiselled.  A  small  dark 
m  istache  curled  boldly  upwards 
alove  a  beautifully  traced  and  smil- 
ing mouth,  the  character  of  which  was 
at  once  resolute  and  gay,  and  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  expression  of  the 
derk  grey  eyes,  which  was  more  that 
of  tenderness  and  melancholy.  He 
reaiained  standing  before  the  other 
personage,  with  one  hand  on  his  hip, 
in  an  attitude  at  once  full  of  ease  and 
deference. 

"  Did  I  not  right,  then,  to  counsel 
yen  as  I  have  done  in  this  matter, 
my  lord  duke,"  he  said  to  the  other 
y<  ung  man,  "  since  the  astrologer,  in 
w  lorn  you  have  all  confidence,  pro- 
mises us  so  unbounded  a  success  :  and 
you  give  full  credence  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  stars?" 

"  Yes — yes,  Philip,"  answered  the 
Dike,  reclining  back  in  his  chair,  and 
rubbing  his  hands  with  a  sort  of  in- 
ternal satisfaction. 

"  Then  let  us  act  at  once,"  con- 
tinued the  young  man  called  Philip. 
"  The  King  cannot  live  many  days — 
perhaps  not  many  hours.  There  is 
n<  •  time  to  be  lost.  Henry  of  Anjou, 
your  elder  brother,  is  far  away ;  the 
crown  of  Poland  weighs  upon  his 
brow.  You  are  present.  The  troops 
hsive  been  taught  to  love  you.  The 
Huguenot  party  have  confidence  in 
you.  The  pretensions  of  Henry  of 
Kavarre  to  the  Regency  must  give 
way  before  yours.  All  parties  will 
combine  to  look  upon  you  as  the  heir 


of  Charles ;  and  now  the  very  hea- 
vens, the  very  stars  above,  seem  to 
conspire  to  make  you  that  which  I 
would  you  should  be.  Your  fortune, 
then,  is  in  your  own  hands." 

"Yes.   So  it  is!  "replied  the  Duke. 

"  Assemble,  then,  all  those  attached 
to  your  service  or  your  person ! " 

"  I  will." 

"  Let  your  intention  be  known 
among  the  guards." 

"  It  shall." 

"  As  soon  as  the  King  shall  have 
ceased  to  breathe,  seize  upon  all  the 
gates  of  the  Louvre." 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  Duke,  al- 
though his  voice,  so  eager  the  moment 
before,  seemed  to  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  so  much  decision  of  ac- 
tion. 

"  Declare  yourself  the  Master  of 
the  kingdom  in  full  parliament." 

"  Yes,"  again  replied  the  young 
Duke,  more  weakly.  "  But" 

"But  what  —  Monseigneur  ! "  ex- 
claimed his  companion. 

"  But,"  continued  the  Duke  again, 
with  hesitation,  "  if  Henry,  my  bro- 
ther, should  return — if  he  should  come 
to  claim  his  crown.  You  may  be  sure 
that  our  mother,  who  cares  for  him 
alone,  will  have  already  sent  off  mes- 
sengers to  advertise  him  of  Charles's 
danger,  and  bid  him  come  ! " 

"  I  know  she  has,"  replied  Philip 
coolly.  "  But  I  have  already  taken 
upon  myself,  without  Monseigneur's 
instructions,  for  which  I  could  not 
wait,  to  send  off  a  sure  agent  to  inter- 
cept her  courier,  to  detain  him  at  any 
price,  to  destroy  his  despatches." 

"Philip!  what  have  you  done?" 
exclaimed  the  young  Duke,  in  evident 
alarm.  "  Intercept  my  mother's  cou- 
rier !  Dare  to  disobey  my  mother ! 
My  Mother !  You  do  not  know  her 
then." 

"Not  know  her?"  answered  his 
companion.  "  Who  in  this  troubled 
land  of  France  does  not  know  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis,  her  artful  wiles,  her 
deadly  traits  of  vengeance  ?  Shake 
not  your  head,  Monseigneur!  You 
know  her  too.  But,  Charles  no  more, 
you  will  have  the  crown  upon  your 
brow — it  will  be  yours  to  give  orders : 
those  who  will  dare  to  disobey  you 
will  be  your  rebel  subjects.  Act,  then, 
as  king.  If  she  resist,  give  orders  for 
her  arrest ! " 
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"  Arrest  my  Mother  !  Who  would 
dare  to  do  it?"  said  the  Duke  with 
agitation. 

..  j  " 

"  Oh,  no — no — La  Mole!  Never 
would  I  take  upon  myself  " 

"  Take  upon  yourself  to  be  a  King, 
if  you  would  be  one,"  said  the  Duke's 
confidant,  with  energy. 

"  We  will  speak  more  of  this," 
hastily  interposed  the  wavering  Duke. 
"Hush!  some  one  comes.  It  is  this 
Kuggieri ! " 

In  truth  the  astrologer  re-entered 
the  room.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a 
small  object  wrapped  in  a  white  cloth, 
which  he  laid  down  upon  the  table  ; 
•and  then,  turning  to  the  young  men, 
who  had  hastily  reassumed  their 
masks  before  he  appeared,  and  who 
now  stood  before  him,  he  said — 

"  The  sole  great  charm  that  can 
complete  the  will  of  destiny,  and  as- 
sure the  success  of  your  great  enter- 
prise, lies  there  before  you.  Have 
you  no  enemy  whose  death  you  most 
earnestly  desire,  to  forward  that  in- 
tent?" 

The  young  men  looked  at  each 
other ;  but  they  both  answered,  after 
the  hesitation  of  a  moment — 

"None!" 

"  None,  upon  whose  death  depends 
that  turn  in  the  wheel  of  fate  that 
should  place  you  on  its  summit  ?  " 

Both  the  young  men  were  silent. 

"  At  all  events,"  continued  the 
running  astrologer,  "your  destiny 
depends  upon  the  action  of  your  own 
hands.  This  action  we  must  symbol 
forth  in  mystery,  in  order  that  your 
destiny  be  accomplished.  Here — take 
this  instrument,"  he  pursued,  pro- 
ducing a  long  gold  pin  of  curious 
workmanship,  which  at  need  might 
have  done  the  task  of  a  dagger,  "  and 
pierce  the  Avhite  cloth  that  lies  before 
you  on  the  table." 

The  Duke  drew  back,  and  refused 
the  instrument  thus  offered  to  him. 

"  Do  I  not  tell  you  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  your  brilliant  destiny 
depends  upon  this  act  ?  "  resumed 
Buggieri. 

"  I  know  not  what  this  incantation 
may  be,"  said  the  timid  Duke.  "  Take 
it,  Philip." 

But  La  Mole,  little  as  he  was  in- 
clined to  the  superstitious  credulity  of 
the  times,  seemed  not  more  disposed 
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than  his  master  to  lend  his  hand  to 
an  act  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  connected  with  the  rites  of  sor- 
cery, and  he  also  refused.  On  the 
reiterated  assurances  of  the  astrologer, 
however,  that  upon  that  harmless 
blow  hung  the  accomplishment  of  their 
enterprise,  and  at  the  command  of  the 
Duke,  he  took  the  instrument  into  his 
hand,  and  approached  it  over  the  cloth. 
Again,  however,  he  would  have  hesi- 
tated, and  would  have  withdrawn; 
but  the  astrologer  seized  his  hand  be- 
fore he  was  aware,  and,  giving  it  a 
sharp  direction  downwards,  caused 
him  to  plunge  the  instrument  into  the 
object  beneath  the  cloth.  La  Mole 
shuddered  as  he  felt  it  penetrate  into 
a  soft  substance,  that,  small  as  it  was, 
gave  him  the  idea  of  a  human  body ; 
and  that  shudder  ran  through  his 
whole  frame  as  a  presentiment  of  evil. 

"  It  is  done,"  said  the  astrologer. 
"Go!  and  let  the  work  of  fate  be  ac- 
complished." 

The  pale  foreheads  of  both  the 
young  men,  visible  above  their  masks, 
showed  that  they  felt  they  had  been 
led  further  in  the  work  of  witchcraft 
than  was  their  intention ;  but  they  did 
not  expostulate.  It  was  the  Duke 
who  now  first  rallied,  and  throwing 
down  a  heavy  purse  of  coin  on  the 
table  before  the  astrologer,  he  called 
to  his  companion  to  follow  him. 

Scarcely  had  the  young  men  left 
the  apartment,  when  the  pannel  by 
which  Catherine  of  Medicis  had  dis- 
appeared, again  opened,  and  she  en- 
tered the  room.  Her  face  was  pale, 
cold,  and  calm  as  usual. 

"You  heard  them,  Kuggieri!" 
she  said,  with  her  customary  bland 
smile.  "  Alencon  would  be  king,  and 
that  ambitious  fool  drives  him  to 
snatch  his  brother's  crown.  The 
Queen-mother  is  to  be  arrested,  and 
imprisoned  as  a  rebel  to  her  usurping 
son.  A  notable  scheme,  forsooth! 
Her  courier  to  recall  Henry  of  Aujou 
from  Poland  has  been  intercepted  also ! 
But  that  mischance  must  be  remedied 
immediately.  Ay!  and  avenged.  Bir- 
agne  shall  have  instant  orders.  With 
this  proof  in  my  possession,  the  life 
of  that  La  Mole  is  mine,"  continued 
she,  tearing  in  twain  the  white  linen 
cloth,  and  displaying  beneath  it  a 
small  wax  figure,  bearing  the  sem- 
blance of  a  king,  with  a  crown  upon 
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Jts  head,  in  which  the  gold  pin  was  still 
•"eft  sticking,  by  the  manner  in  which 
tliis  operation  was  performed.  "  Little 
treasure  of  vengeance,  thou  art  mine ! 
liuggieri,  man,  that  plot  was  acted 


to  the  life.  Verily,  verily,  you  were 
right.  Charles  dies ;  and  troubled 
and  harassed  will  be  the  last  hours  of 
his  reign" 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  There  is  so  hot  «i  summer  in  my  bosom, 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust; 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment;  and  against  tire  tire 
Do  I  shrink  up." 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Ambition  is  a  great  man's  madness, 
That  is  not  kept  in  chains  and  close-pent  rooms, 
But  in  fair  lightsome  lodgings,  and  is  girt 
With  the  wild  noise  of  prattling  visitants, 
Which  makes  it  lunatic  beyond  all  cure." 

WEDSTKR. 


IN  a  room  belonging  to  the  lower 
apartments  of  the  old  palace  of  the 
Louvre,  reclined,  in  one  of  the  large 
brt  incommodious  chairs  of  the  time, 
a  young  man,  whose  pale,  haggard 
face,  and  prematurely  furrowed  brow, 
betrayed  deep  'suffering  both  from 
moral  and  physical  causes.  The  thick 
fids  of  his  heavy  dark  eyes  closed  over 
them  with  languor,  as  if  he  no  longer 
possessed  the  force  to  open  them ; 
whilst  his  pale  thin  lips  were  distort- 
ed as  if  with  pain.  His  whole  air 
"bore  the  stamp  of  exhaustion  of  mind 
and  body. 

The  dress  of  this  personage  was 
dark  and  of  an  extreme  plainness  and 
simplicity,  in  times  when  the  fashion 
of  attire  demanded  so  much  display — 
it  bore  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
hunting  costume.  The  room,  on  the 
contrary,  betrayed  a  strange  mixture 
of  great  richness  and  luxury  with 
much  confusion  and  disorder.  The 
hangings  of  the  doors  were  of  the 
fittest  stuffs,  and  embroidered  with 
gold  and  jewellery  ;  tapestry  of  price 
covered  the  walls.  A  raised  cur- 
tain of  heavy  and  costly  tissue  dis- 
covered a  small  oratory,  in  which  were 
visible  a  crucifix  and  other  religious 
ornaments  of  great  value.  But  in 
th'3  midst  of  this  display  of  wealth 
and  greatness,  were  to  be  seen  the 
most  incongruous  objects.  Beneath 
a  1>ench  in  a  corner  of  the  room  was 
littered  straw,  on  which  lay  several 
yo  ing  puppies ;  in  other  choice  nooks 
slept  two  or  three  great  hounds. 
Hi  inting  horns  were  hung  against  the 
ta]  icstry,  or  lay  scattered  on  the  floor ; 
an  arqtiebuss  rested  against  the  ora- 
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tory  door-stall— the  instrument  of 
death  beside  the  retreat  of  religious 
aspiration.  Upon  a  standing  desk, 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  lay  a  book, 
the  coloured  designs  of  which  showed 
that  it  treated  of  the  "  noble  science 
of  venerye,"  whilst  around  its  pages 
hung  the  beads  of  a  chaplet.  Against 
the  wall  of  the  room  opposite  the  re- 
clining  young  man,  stood  one  of  the 
heavy  chests  used  at  that  period  for 
seats,  as  much  as  depositories  of 
clothes  and  other  objects ;  but  the 
occupant  of  this  seat  was  a  strange 
one.  It  was  a  large  ape,  the  light 
brown  colour  of  whose  hair  bordered 
so  much  upon  the  green  as  to  give  the 
animal,  in  certain  lights,  a  perfectly 
verdant  aspect.  It  sat  "  moping 
and  mowing"  in  sulky  loneliness,  as 
if  its  grimaces  were  intended  to  cari- 
cature the  expression  of  pain  which 
crossed  the  young  man's  face — a 
strange  distorted  mirror  of  that  suffer- 
ing form. 

After  a  time  the  young  man  moved 
uneasily,  as  if  he  had  in  vain  sought 
in  sleep  some  repose  from  the  torment 
of  mind  and  body,  and  snapped  his 
fingers.  His  hounds  came  obedient 
to  his  call ;  but,  after  patting  them 
for  a  moment  on  the  head,  he  again 
drove  them  from  him  with  all  the 
pettish  ill-  temper  of  ennui,  and  rose, 
feebly  and  with  difficulty,  from  his 
chair.  He  moved  languidly  to  the 
open  book,  looked  at  it  for  a  moment, 
then  shook  his  head  and  turned  away. 
Again  he  took  up  one  of  the  hunting 
horns  and  applied  it  to  his  lips ;  but 
the  breath  which  he  could  fetch  from 
his  chest  produced  no  sound  but  a 
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sort  of  low  melancholy  whine  from 
the  instrument ;  and  he  flung  it  down. 
Then  dealing  a  blow  at  the  head  of 
the  grinning  ape,  who  first  dived  to 
avoid  it,  and  then  snapped  at  its 
master's  fingers,  he  returned  wearily 
to  his  chair,  and  sunk  into  it  with  a 
deep  groan,  which  told  of  many  things 
— regret — bitter  ennui — physical  pain 
and  mental  anguish.  The  tears  rose 
for  a  moment  to  his  heavy  languid 
eyes,  but  he  checked  their  influence 
with  a  sneer  of  his  thin  upper-lip  ; 
then  calling  "  Congo,"  to  his  ape,  he 
made  the  animal  approach  and  took 
it  on  his  knees;  and  the  two — the 
man  and  the  beast — grinned  at  each 
other  in  bitter  mockery. 

In  this  occupation  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque despair,  the  young  ma'n  was 
disturbed  by  another  personage,  who, 
raising  the  tapestry  over  a  concealed 
door,  entered  silently  and  unan- 
nounced. 

"  My  Mother  1"  murmured  the  suf- 
ferer, in  a  tone  of  impatience,  as  he 
became  aware  of  the  presence  of  this 
person ;  and  turning  away  his  head, 
he  began  to  occupy  himself  in  caress- 
ing his  ape. 

"How  goes  it  with  you,  Charles? 
Do  yon  feel  stronger  now?"  said  the 
mother,  in  a  soft  voice  of  the  fondest 
cajolery,  as  she  advanced  with  noise- 
less, gliding  steps. 

The  son  gave  no  reply,  and  con- 
tinued to  play  with  the  animal  upon 
his  knee,  whilst  a  dark  frown  knitted 
his  brow. 

"  What  say  the  doctors  to  your 
state  to-day,  my  son?"  resumed  the 
female  soothingly.  As  she  approached 
still  nearer,  the  ape,  with  a  move- 
ment of  that  instinctive  hate  often 
observable  in  animals  towards  per- 
sons who  do  not  like  them,  sprang  at 
her  with  a  savage  grin,  that  displayed 
its  sharp  teeth,  and  would  have  bitten 
her  hand  had  she  not  started  back  in 
haste.  Her  cold  physiognomy  express- 
ed, however,  neither  anger  nor  alarm, 
as  she  quietly  remarked  to  her  son — 
"  Remove  that  horrid  animal, 
Charles :  see  you  how  savage  he  is?" 
"  And  why  should  I  remove  Congo, 
mother?"  rejoined  Charles,  with  a 
sneer  upon  his  lip  ;  u  he  is  the  only 
friend  you  have  left  me." 

"  Sickness  makes  you  forgetful  and 
unjnst,  my  son,"  replied  the  Mother. 


"  Yes,  the  only  friend  you  have  left 
me,"  pursued  the  son  bitterly,  "  ex- 
cept my  poor  dogs.  Have  you  not 
so  acted  in  my  name,  that  yon  have 
left  me  not  one  kindred  soul  to  love 
me  ;  that  in  the  whole  wide  kingdom 
of  France,  there  remains  not  a  voice, 
much  less  a  heart,  to  bless  its  miser- 
able king?" 

"  If  you  say  that  you  have  no 
friends,"  responded  the  Queen- 
mother,  "  you  may  speak  more  truly 
than  you  would.  For  they  are  but 
false  friends  ;  and  real  enemies,  who 
have  instilled  into  your  mind  the  evil 
thoughts  of  a  mother,  who  has  work- 
ed only  for  your  glory  and  your 
good." 

"No,  not  one,"  continued  the 
young  King,  unheeding  her,  but  dis- 
missing at  the  same  time  the  ape 
from  his  knee  with  a  blow  that  sent 
him  screaming  and  mouthing  to  his 
accustomed  seat  upon  the  chest. 
"  Not  one !  Where  is  Perotte,  my 
poor  old  nurse  ?  She  loved  me — she 
was  a  real  mother  ta  me.  She ! 
And  where  is  she  now?  Did  not 
that  deed  of  horror,  to  which  yon 
counselled  me,  to  which  you  urged  me 
almost  by  force — that  order,  which, 
on  the  fatal  night  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, gave  signal  for  the  massacre- 
of  all  her  co-religionists,  drive  her 
from  my  side?  Did  she  not  curse 
me — me,  who  at  your  instigation 
caused  the  blood  of  her  friends  and 
kindred  to  be  shed — and  leave  me,  her 
nursling,  her  boy,  her  Chariot,  whom 
she  loved  till  then,  with  that  curse 
upon  her  lips  ?  And  do  they  not  say 
that  her  horror  of  him  who  has 
sucked  her  milk,  and  lain  upon  her 
bosom,  and  of  his  damning  deed,  has 
frenzied  her  brain,  and  rendered  her 
witless?  Poor  woman!"  And  the 
miserable  King  buried  his  haggard 
face  between  his  hands. 

"  She  was  a  wretched  Hngnenot, 
and  no  fitting  companion  and  confi- 
dant for  a  Catholic  and  a  king,"  said 
the  Queen,  in  a  tone  of  mildness, 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
harshness  of  her  words.  "  You  should 
return  thanks  to  all  the  blessed 
Saints,  that  she  has  willingly  renoun- 
ced that  influence  about  your  person, 
which  could  tend  only  to  endanger 
the  salvation  of  your  soul." 

"  My    soul !      Ay !  who    has  de- 
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s'royed  it?"  muttered  Charles  in  a 
hollow  tone. 

The  Queen-mother  remained  silent, 
tut  an  unusual  fire,  in  which  trouble 
v  as  mixed  with  scorn  and  anger,  shot 
from  her  eyes. 

"  And  have  you  not  contrived  to 
keep  Henry  of  Navarre,  my -honest 
Henry,  from  my  presence?"  pursued 
tie  young  King,  after  a  pause,  lifting 
up  his  heavy  head  from  between  his 
hands.  "  He  was  the  only  being  you 
had  left  me  still  to  love  me;  for  my 
brothers  hate  me,  both  Anjou  and 
Alencon — both  wish  me  dead,  and 
vonld  wear  my  crown.  And  who  was 
il ,  and  for  her  own  purposes,  curdled 
tie  blood  of  the  Valois  in  their  veins 
until  it  rankled  into  a  poison  that 
might  have  befitted  the  Atrides  of 
the  tragedies  of  old?  Henry  of  Na- 
varre was  the  only  creature  that 
loved  me  still,  and  your  policy  and 
intrigues,  madam,  keep  him  from  me, 
and  so  watch  and  harass  his  very  steps 
in  my  own  palace  of  the  Louvre, 
where  he  is  my  guest,  that  never 
can  I  see  him  alone,  or  speak  to  him 
ii.  confidence.  He,  too,  deserts  and 
n  ^gleets  me  now ;  and  I  am  alone — 
a  one,  madam,  with  courtiers  and 
creatures,  who  hate  me  too,  it  may  be 
— alone,  as  a  wretched  orphan  beggar 
by  the  way- side." 

"My  policy,  as  well  as  what  you 
c  loose  to  call  my  intrigues,  my  son," 
ivjoined  the  Queen,  "have  ever  been 
directed  to  your  interests  and  wel- 
fare. You  are  aware  that  Henry  of 
£  avarre  has  conspired  against  the 
p2ace  of  our  realm,  against  your 
c-'own,  may-be  against  your  life. 
T/buld  you  condemn  that  care  which 
^  ould  prevent  the  renewal  of  such 
n  isdeeds,  when  your  own  sister 
--when  his  wife — leagues  herself  in 
secret  with  your  enemies !  " 

"  Ay  !  Margaret  too  !  "  muttered 
Charles  with  bitterness.  "Was. the 
li  it  of  the  Atrides  not  yet  complete?" 
"The  dictates  of  my  love  and  af- 
f 'ction,  of  my  solicitude  for  my  son, 
a  tid  for  his  weal— such  have  been  the 
main- springs  of  my  intrigues,"  pur- 
s  led  the  mother  in  a  cajoling  tone. 

"The  intrigues  of  the  house  of 
I  Eedicis  !  "  murmured  the  King,  with 
a  mocking  laugh. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  to  do 
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more,  my  son?  "  continued  the  Queen- 
mother. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Charles,  "no- 
thing but  leave  me — leave  me,  as 
others  have  done,  to  die  alone  !  " 

"My  son,  I  will  leave  you  shortl}T, 
and  if  it  so  please  our  Blessed  Virgin,, 
to  a  little  repose,  and  a  better  frame 
of  mind,"  said  Catherine  of  Medicis. 
"  But  I  came  to  speak  to  you  of  mat- 
ters of  weight,  and  of  such  deep  im- 
portance that  they  brook  no  delay." 

"I  am  unfitted  for  all  matters  of 
state — my  head  is  weary,  my  limbs 
ache,  my  heart  burns  with  a  torturing 
fire — I  cannot  listen  to  you  now, 
madam,"  pursued  the  King  languidly; 
and  then,  seeing  that  his  mother  still 
stood  motionless  by  his  side,  he  added' 
with  more  energy — "Am  I  then  no 
more  a  king,  madam,  that,  at  my 
own  command,  I  cannot  even  be  left 
to  die  in  peace  ?  " 

"  It  is  of  your  health,  your  safety, 
your  life,  that  I  would  speak,"  con- 
tinued Catherine  of  Medicis,  unmoved. 
"  The  physicians  have  sought  in  vain 
to  discover  the  real  sources  of  the 
cruel  malady  that  devours  you  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  your 
recovery,  when  the  cause  shall  be 
known  and  removed." 

"  And  you,  madam,  should  know, 
it  would  appear,  better  than  my  phy- 
sicians the  hidden  origin  of  my  suffer- 
ings i  "  said  Charles,  in  a  tone  in 
which  might  be  remarked  traces  of 
the  bitterest  irony.  "  Is  it  not  so?  " 
and  he  looked  upon  his  mother  with 
a  deadly  look  of  suspicion  and  mis- 
trust. 

The  Queen-mother  started  slightly 
at  these  words  ;  but,  after  a  moment, 
she  answered  in  her  usual  bland  tone 
of  voice — 

"  It  is  my  solicitude  upon  this  sub- 
ject that  now  brings  me  hither." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  solicitude," 
replied  the  King,  with  the  same  marked 
manner ;  "  and  so,  doubtless,  does 
my  brother  Anjou :  you  love  him  well, 
madam,  and  he  is  the  successor  of  his 
childish  brother." 

In  spite  of  the  command  over  her- 
self habitually  exercised  by  Catherine 
of  Medicis,  her  pale  brow  grew  paler 
still,  and  she  slightly  compressed  her 
lips,  to  prevent  their  quivering,  upon 
hearing  the  horrible  insinuation  con- 
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vcyed  in  these  words.  The  suspicions 
prevalent  at  the  time,  that  the  Queen- 
mother  had  employed  the  aid  of  a 
slow  poison  to  rid  herself  of  a  son 
who  resisted  her  authority,  in  order 
to  make  room  upon  the  throne  for 
another  whom  she  loved,  had  reached 
her  ears,  and,  guilty  or  guiltless,  she 
could  not  but  perceive  that  her  own 
son  himself  was  not  devoid  of  these 
suspicions.  After  the  struggle  of  a 
moment  with  herself,  however,  during 
which  the  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
upon  her  pale  temples,  she  resumed — 

"  I  love  my  children  all ;  and  I 
would  save  your  life,  Charles.  My  ever- 
watchful  affection  for  you,  my  son, 
lias  discovered  the  existence  of  a  hell- 
ish plot  against  your  life." 

"  More  plots,  more  blood  ! — what 
next,  madam  ?  "  interrupted,  with  a 
groan,  the  unhappy  King. 

"  What  the  art  of  the  physician  could 
not  discover,"  pursued  his  mother,  "I 
have  discovered.  The  strange  nature 
of  this  unknown  malady — these  pains, 
this  sleeplessness,  this  agony  of  mind 
and  body,  without  a  cause,  excited  my 
suspicions  ;  and  now  I  have  the  proofs 
in  my  own  hands.  My  son,  my  poor 
son  !  you  have  been  the  victim  of  the 
foulest  witchcraft  and  sorcery  of  your 
enemies." 

"  Enemies  abroad  !  enemies  at 
home!"  cried  Charles,  turning  him- 
self uneasily  in  his  chair.  ul)id  I 
not  say  so,  madam  ?  " 

"But  the  vile  sorcerer  has  been 
discovered  by  the  blessed  intervention 
of  the  saints,"  continued  Catherine ; 
"  and  let  him  be  once  seized,  tried, 
and  executed  for  his  abominable  crime, 
your  torments,  my  son,  will  cease  for 
ever.  You  will  live  to  be  well,  strong, 
happy." 

"  Happy ! "  echoed  the  young  King 
with  bitterness  ;  u  happy  !  no,  there 
the  sorcery  has  gone  too  far  for  reme- 
dy." He  then  added  after  a  pause, 
"And  what  is  this  plot?  who  is  this 
sorcerer  of  whom  you  speak  ?  " 

"Trouble  not  yourself  with  these 
details,  my  son ;  they  are  but  of  minor 
import,"  replied  Catherine.  u  You 
are  weak  and  exhausted.  The  horrid 
tale  would  too  much  move  your  mind. 
Leave  everything  in  my  hands,  and  I 
will  rid  you  of  your  enemies." 

"  No,  no.  There  has  been  enough 
of  ill,"  resumed  her  son.  "  That  he 


should  be  left  in  peace  is  all  the  mise- 
rable King  now  needs." 

"  But  your  life,  my  son.  The  safety 
of  the  realm  depends  upon  the  exter- 
mination of  the  works  of  the  powers 
of  darkness.  Would  you,  a  Catholic 
Prince,  allow  the  evil-doer  of  the 
works  of  Satan  to  roam  about  at  will, 
and  injure  others  as  he  would  have 
destroyed  his  king?"  pursued  the 
Queen- mother. 

"  Well,  we  will  speak  more  of  this 
at  another  opportunity.  Leave  me 
now,  madam,  for  I  am  very  weak 
both  in  mind  and  body ;  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  zeal  and  care." 

"  My  son,  I  cannot  leave  you," 
persisted  Catherine,  "  until  you  shall 
have  signed  this  paper."  She  pro- 
duced from  the  species  of  reticule 
suspended  at  her  side  a  parchment 
already  covered  with  writing.  "  It 
confers  upon  me  full  power  to  treat  in 
this  affair,  and  bring  the  offender  to 
condign  punishment.  You  shall  have 
no  trouble  in  this  matter ;  and  through 
your  mother's  care,  your  enemies  shall 
be  purged  from  the  earth,  and  you 
yourself  once  more  free,  and  strong 
and  able  shortly  to  resume  the  helm 
of  state,  to  mount  your  horse,  to  cheer 
on  your  hounds.  Come,  my  sou, 
sign  this  paper." 

"  Leave  me — leave  me  in  peace," 
again  answered  Charles.  "  I  am 
sick  at  heart,  and  I  would  do  no  ill 
even  to  my  bitterest  enemy,  be  he 
only  an  obscure  sorcerer,  who  has 
combined  with  the  prince  of  darkness 
himself  to  work  my  death." 

"  My  son — it  cannot  be,"  said 
Catherine,  perse veringly — for  she  was 
aware  that  by  persisting  alone  could 
she  weary  her  son  to  do  at  last  her 
will.  "  Sign  this  order  for  prosecu- 
ting immediately  the  trial  of  the  sor- 
cerer. It  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  your 
country,  for  which  you  should  live,  as 
mnchas  to  yourself.  Come!"  and, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  she  attempted 
to  raise  him  from  his  chair. 

"Must  I  ever  be  thus  tormented, 
even  in  my  hours  of  suffering  ?  "  said 
the  King  with  impatience.  "  Well,  be 
it  so,  madam.  Work  your  will,  and 
leave  me  to  my  repose." 

He  rose  wearily  from  his  chair,  and 
going  to  a  table  on  which  were  placed 
materials  for  writing,  hastily  signed 
the  paper  laid  before  him  by  his 
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mother;  and  then,  fetching  a  deep  res- 
piration of  relief,  like  a  school-boy 
after  the  performance  of  some  painful 
task,  he  flung  himself  on  to  the  chest 
beside  the  ape,  and,  turning  his  back 
to  his  mother,  began  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  sulky  animal. 

Catherine  of  Medicis  permitted  a 
cold  smile  of  satisfaction  to  wander 
over  her  face;  and  after  greeting  again 
her  son,  who  paid  her  no  more  heed 
than  might  be  expressed  by  an  impa- 
tient shrug  of  the  shoulders,  indicative 
of  his  desire  to  be  left  in  peace,  again 
lifted  the  hangings,  and  passed  through 
the  concealed  door.  The  suffering 
King,  whose  days  of  life  were  already 
numbered,  and  fast  approaching  their 
utmost  span,  although  his  years  were 
still  so  few,  remained  again  alone  with 
liis  agony  and  his  ennui. 

Behind  the  door  by  which  the  Queen- 
mother  had  left  her  son's  apartment 
was  a  narrow  stone  corridor,  com- 
municating with  a  small  winding  stair- 
case, by  which  she  mounted  to  her 
own  suite  of  rooms  upon  the  first  floor ; 
but,  when  she  had  gained  the  summit, 
avoiding  the  secret  entrance  opening 
into  her  own  chamber,  she  proceeded 
along  one  of  the  many  hidden  pas- 
sages by  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  gain  not  only  those  wings  of  the 
palace  inhabited  by  her  different  chil- 
dren, but  almost  every  other  part  of 
the  building,  unseen  and  unannounced. 
Stopping  at  last  before  a  narrow  door, 
forming  a  part  of  the  stone-work  of 
the  corridor,  she  pulled  it  towards 
her,  and  again  lifting  up  a  tapestry 
hanging,  entered,  silently  and  stealth- 
ily, a  small  room,  which  appeared  a 
sort  of  inner  cabinet  to  a  larger  apart- 
ment. She  was  about  to  pass  through 
it,  when  some  papers  scattered  upon 
a  table  caught  her  eye,  and  moving 
towards  them  with  her  usual  cat- 
like step,  she  began  turning  them 
over  with  the  noiseless  adroitness  of 
one  accustomed  to  such  an  employ- 
ment. Presently,  however,  she  threw 
them  down,  as  if  she  had  not  found 
in  them,  at  once,  what  she  sought,  or 
was  fearful  of  betraying  her  presence 
to  the  persons  whose  voices  might 
be  heard  murmuring  in  the  adjoining 
room  ;  and,  advancing  with  inaudible 
tread,  she  paused  to  listen  for  a 
minute.  The  persons,  however,  spoke 


low ;  and  finding  that  her  espionage, 
profited  nothing  to  her,  the  royal  spy 
passed  on  and  entered  the  apartment. 

In  a  chair,  turning  his  back  to  her, 
sat  a  young  man  at  a  table,  upon 
which  papers  and  maps  were  mixed 
with  jewellery,  articles  of  dress,  fea- 
thers and  laces.  A  pair  of  newly- 
fashioned  large  gilt  spurs  lay  upon  a- 
manuscript  which  appeared  to  contain 
a  list  of  names  ;  a  naked  rapier,  the 
hilt  of  which  was  of  curious  device 
and  workmanship,  was  carelessly 
thrust  through  a  paper  covered  with 
notes  of  music.  The  whole  formed  a, 
strange  mixture,  indicative  at  once  of 
pre- occupation  and  listless  insouciance, 
of  grave  employment  and  utter  frivol- 
ity. Before  this  seated  personage 
stood  another,  who  appeared  to  be- 
speaking to  him  earnestly  and  in  low. 
tones.  At  the  sight  of  Catherine,  as  . 
she  advanced,  however,  the  latter 
person  exclaimed  quickly, 

"  My  lord  duke,  her  majesty  the 
Queen-mother ! " 

The  other  person  rose  hastily,  and 
in  some  alarm,  from  his  chair ;  whilst 
his  companion  took  this  opportunity 
to  increase  the  confusion  upon  the 
table,  by  pushing  one  or  two  othey 
papers  beneath  some  of  the  articles  of 
amusement  or  dress. 

Without  any  appearance  of  remark- 
ing the  embarrassment  that  was  pic- 
tured upon  the  young  man's  face, 
Catherine  advanced  to  accept  his 
troubled  greeting  with  a  mild  smile 
of  tenderness,  and  said — 

"  Aleucon,  my  son,  I  have  a  few 
matters  of  private  business,  upon 
which  I  would  confer  with  you — and 
alone." 

The  increasing  embarrassment  upon 
the  face  of  the  young  Duke  must  have 
been  visible  to  any  eye  but  that 
which  did  not  choose  to  see  it.  After 
a  moment's  hesitation,  however,  in 
which  the  habit  of  obeying  implicitly/ 
his  mother's  authority  seemed  to- 
subdue  his  desire  to  avoid  a  confe- 
rence with  her,  he  turned  and  said 
unwillingly  to  his  companion, 

u  Leave  us,  La  Mole." 

The  Duke's  favourite  cast  a  glance 
of  encouragement  and  caution  upon 
his  master ;  and  bowing  to  the  Queen- 
mother,  who  returned  his  homage 
with  her  kindest  and  most  re-assur- 
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ing  smile  of  courtesy  and  benevolence, 
and  an  affable  wave  of  the  hand,  he 
left  the  apartment. 

Catherine  took  the  seat  from  which 
her  son  had  risen ;  and  leaving  him 
standing  before  her  in  an  attitude 
which  ill-repressed  trouble  combined 
with  natural  awkwardness  of  manner 
to  render  peculiarly  ungainly,  she 
seemed  to  study  for  a  time,  and  with 
satisfaction,  his  confusion  and  con- 
straint. But  then,  begging  him  to 
be  seated  near  her,  she  commenced 
speaking  to  him  of  various  matters, 
of  his  own  pleasures  and  amusements, 
of  the  newest  dress,  of  the  fetes  in- 
terrupted by  the  King's  illness,  of  the 
effect  which  this  illness,  and  the 'sup- 
posed danger  of  Charles,  had  pro- 
duced upon  the  jarring  parties  in  the 
state ;  of  the  audacity  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, who  now  first  began,  since  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  day, 
again  to  raise  their  heads,  and  cause 
fresh  disquietude  to  the  government. 
And  thus  proceeding  step  by  step  to 
the  point  at  which  she  desired  to  ar- 
rive, the  wily  Queen-mother  resem- 
bled the  cat,  which  creeps  slowly  on- 
wards, until  it  springs  at  last  with 
one  bound  upon  its  victim. 

"  Alas !"  she  said,  with  an  air  of 
profound  sorrow,  "  so  quickly  do 
treachery  and  ingratitude  grow  up 
around  us,  that  we  no  longer  can  dis- 
cern who  are  our  friends  and  who 
our  enemies.  We  bestow  favours ; 
but  it  is  as  if  we  gave  food  to  the 
dog,  who  bites  our  fingers  as  he  takes 
it.  We  cherish  a  friend ;  and  it  is  an 
adder  we  nurse  in  our  bosoms.  That 
young  man  who  left  us  but  just  now, 
the  Count  La  Mole — he  cannot  hear 
us  surely ;  " — the  Duke  of  Alencon 
assured  her,  with  ill-concealed  agita- 
tion, that  his  favourite  was  out  of 
ear -shot — "  that  young  man — La 
Mole ! — you  love  him  well,  I  know, 
my  son ;  and  you  know  not  that  it 
is  a  traitor  you  have  taken  to  your 
ieart." 

"  La  Mole — a  traitor!  how?  im- 
possible !  "  stammered  the  young 
Duke. 

"  Your  generous  and  candid  heart 
comprehends  not  treachery  in  those 
it  loves,"  pursued  his  mother;  "  but 
I  have,  unhappily,  the  proofs  in  my 
own  power.  Philip  de  la  Mole  con- 
spires against  your  brother's  crown  " 


The  Duke  of  Alencon  grew  deadly 
pale  ;  and  he  seemed  to  support  him- 
self with  difficulty ;  but  he  stammered 
with  faltering  tongue, 

"Conspires?  how?  for  whom? 
Surely,  madam,  you  are  most  grossly 
misinformed  ?  " 

"Unhappily,  my  son,"  pursued 
Catherine — "and  my  heart  bleeds  to 
say  it— I  have  it  no  longer  in  my 
power  to  doubt." 

"Madam,  it  is  false,"  stammered 
again  the  young  Duke,  rising  hastily 
from  his  chair,  with  an  air  of  assur- 
ance which  he  did  not  feel.  "  This 
is  eome  calumny." 

"  Sit  down,  my  son,  and  listen  to 
me  for  a  while,"  said  the  Queen- 
mother  with  a  bland,  quiet  smile. 
"I  speak  not  unadvisedly.  Be  not 
so  moved." 

Alencon  again  sat  down  unwilling- 
ly, subdued  by  the  calm  superiority 
of  his  mother's  manner. 

"  You  think  this  Philip  de  la  Mole," 
she  continued,  "attached  solely  to 
your  interests,  for  you  have  showered 
upon  him  many  and  great  favours; 
and  your  unsuspecting  nature  has 
been  deceived.  Listen  to  me,  I  pray 
you.  Should  our  poor  Henry  never 
return  from  Poland,  it  would  be  yours 
to  mount  the  throne  of  France  upon 
the  death  of  Charles.  Nay,  look  not 
so  uneasy.  Such  a  thought,  if  it  had 
crossed  your  mind,  is  an  honest  and  a 
just  one.  How  should  I  blame  it? 
And  now,  how  acts  this  Philip  de  la 
Mole — this  man  whom  you  have  acl- 
vanced,  protected,  loved  almost  as  a 
brother?  Regardless  of  all  truth  or 
honour,  regardless  of  his  master's  for- 
tunes, he  conspires  with  friends  and 
enemies,  with  Catholic  and  Hugue- 
not, to  place  Henry  of  Navarre  upon 
the  throne !  " 

"La  Mole  conspires  for  Henry  of 
Navarre!  Impossible!"  cried  the 
Duke. 

"  Alas !  my  son,  it  is  too  truly  as  I 
say,"  pursued  the  Queen-mother; 
"the  discoveries  that  have  been  made 
reveal  most  clearly  the  whole  base 
scheme.  Know  you  not  that  this  up- 
start courtier  has  dared  to  love  your 
sister  Margaret,  and  that  the  foolish 
woman  returns  his  presumptuous  pas- 
sion? It  is  she  who  has  connived 
with  her  ambitious  lover  to  see  a  real 
crown  encircle  her  own  brow.  She  has 
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encouraged  Philip  de  la  Mole  to  con- 
spire with  her  husband  of  Navarre,  to 
{.rasp  the  throne  of  France  upon  the 
c  eath  of  Charles.  You  are  ignorant  of 
this,  ray  son;  your  honourable  mind 
can  entertain  no  such  baseness.  I  am 
veil  aware  that,  had  you  been  cap- 
fble  of  harbouring  a  thought  of 
treachery  towards  your  elder  brother 
— and  I  well  know  that  you  are  not — 
Velieve  me,  the  wily  Philip  de  la  Mole 
1  ad  rendered  you  his  dupe,  and 
Minded  you  to  the  true  end  of  his  art- 
ful and  black  designs." 

"Philip  a  traitor!"  exclaimed  the 
young  Duke  aghast. 

"A  traitor  to  his  king,  his  country, 
rnd  to  you,  my  son — to  you,  who 
1  ave  loved  him  but  too  well,"  repeated 
the  Queen-mother. 

"  And  it  was  for  this  purpose  that 

1  e" commenced  the  weak  Duke 

<f  Alencon.  But  then,  checking  the 
words  he  was  about  to  utter,  he  added, 
(lenching  his  hands  together — u  Oh  ! 
rouble,  double  traitor !  " 

"I  knew  that  you  would  receive 
the  revelation  of  this  truth  with  hor- 
lor,"  pursued  Catherine.  "  It  is  the 
ittribute  of  your  generous  nature  so 
to  do  ;  and  I  would  have  spared  you 
the  bitter  pang  of  knowing  that  you 
1  ave  lavished  so  much  aifection  upon  a 
villain.  But  as  orders  will  be  imme- 
diately given  for  his  arrest,  it  was  ne- 
•cessary  you  should  know  his  crime, 
i  nd  make  no  opposition  to  the  seizure 
(.f  one  dependent  so  closely  upon  your 
jierson." 

More,  much  more,  did  the  artful 
Queen  -mother  say  to  turn  her  weak 
uud  credulous  son  to  her  will ;  and 
n'hen  she  had  convinced  him  of  the 
<  ertain  treachery  of  his  favourite, 
fhe  rose  to  leave  him,  with  the 
*• vords — 

"The  guards  will  be  here  anon. 
Avoid  him  until  then.  Leave  your 
:  partment ;  speak  to  him  not ;  or,  if 
lie  cross  your  path,  smile  on  him 
hindly,  thus — and  let  him  never  read 
upon  your  face  the  thought- that  lurks 
within,  '  Thou  art  a  traitor.' " 

Alencon  promised  obedience  to  his 
mother's  injunctions. 

"I  have  cut  off  thy  right  hand, 
:ny  foolish  son,"  muttered  Catherine 
to  herself  as  she  departed  by  the 
i-ecret  door.  "Thou  art  too  power- 
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less  to  act  alone,  and  I  fear  thee  now 
no  longer.  Margaret  must  still  be 
dealt  with  ;  and  thou,  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, if  thou  aspirest  to  the  regency, 
the  struggle  is  between  thee  and  Ca- 
therine. Then  will  be  seen  whose 
star  shines  with  the  brightest  lustre!" 

When  Philip  de  la  Mole  returned 
to  his  master's  presence,  he  found  the 
Duke  pacing  up  and  down  the  cham- 
ber in  evident  agitation  ;  and  the  only 
reply  given  to  his  words  was  a  smile 
of  so  false  and  constrained  a  nature, 
'that  it  almost  resembled  a  grin  of 
mockery. 

The  Duke  of  Alencon  was  as  in- 
capable of  continued  dissimulation, 
as  he  was  incapable  of  firmness  of 


purpose ;  and  when  La  Mole  again 
approached  him,  h£  frowned  sulkily, 
and,  turning  his  back  upon  his  favou- 
rite, was  about  to  quit  the  room. 

"  Shall  I  accompany  my  lord  duke?" 
said  La  Mole,  with  his  usual  careless 
demeanour,  although  he  saw  the  storm 
gathering,  and  guessed  immediately 
from  what  quarter  the  wind  had  blown, 
but  not  the  awful  violence  of  the  hur- 
ricane. 

"  No— I  want  no  traitors  to  dog  my 
footsteps,"  replied  Alen9on,  unable 
any  longer  to  restrain  himself,  in  spite 
of  his  mother's  instructions. 

"  There  are  no  traitors  here,"  re- 
plied his  favourite  proudly.  "  I  could 
have  judged,  my  lord,  that  the  Queen- 
mother  had  been  with  you,  had  I  not 
seen  her  enter  your  apartment.  Yes 
— there  has  been  treachery  on  foot,  it 
seems,  but  not  where  you  would  say. 
Speak  boldly,  my  lord,  and  truly.  Of 
what  does  she  accuse  me?" 

"Traitor!  double  traitor!"  ex- 
claimed the  Duke,  bursting  into  a  fit 
of  childish  wrath,  "  who  hast  led  me 
on  with  false  pretences  of  a  Crown 
— who  hast  made  me — thy  master  and 
thy  prince— the  dupe  of  thy  base 
stratagems ;  who  hast  blinded  me,  and 
gulled  me,  whilst  thy  real  design  was 
the  interest  of  another ! " 

"  Proceed,  my  lord  duke,"  said  La 
Mole  calmly.  "  Of  what  other  does 
my  lord  duke  speak?" 

"  Of  Henry  of  Navarre,  for  whom 
you  have  conspired  at  Margaret's  in- 
stigation," replied  AlciiQon,  walking 
uneasily  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
not  venturing  to  look  upon  his  ac- 
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cused  favourite,  as  if  he  himself  had 
been  the  criminal,  and  not  the  ac- 
cuser. 

"  Ah !  thither  flies  the  bolt,  does 
it?  "  said  La  Mole,  with  scorn.  "But 
it  strikes  not,  niy  lord.  If  I  may  claim 
your  lordship's  attention  to  these 
papers  for  a  short  -space  of  time,  I 
should  need  no  other  answer  to  this 
strange  accusation,  so  strangely 
thrown  out  against  me."  And  he  pro- 
duced from  his  person  several  docu- 
ments concealed  about  it,  and  laid 
them  before  the  Duke,  who  had  now 
again  thrown  himself  into  his  chair. 
"  This  letter  from  Conde— this  from 
La  Breche — these  from  others  of  the 
Protestant  party.  Cast  your  eyes 
over  them  ?  Of  whom  do  they  speak  ? 
Is  it  of  Henry  of  Navarre  ?  Or  is  it 
of  the  Duke  of  £len9<m  ?  Whom  do 
they  look  to  as  their  chief  and  future 
King?" 

"  Philip,  forgive  me — I  have  wrong- 
ed you,"  said  the  vacillating  Duke, 
as  he  turned  over  these  documents 
from  members  of  the  conspiracy  that 
had  been  formed  in  his  own  favour. 
"  But,  gracious  Virgin ! — I  now  re- 
member my  mother  knows  all — she 
is  fearfully  incensed  against  you.  She 
spoke  of  your  arrest." 

"  Already ! "  exclaimed  La  Mole. 
"  Then  it  is  time  to  act !  I  would  not 
that  it  had  been  so  soon.  But  Charles 
is  suifering — he  can  no  longer  wield 
the  sceptre.  Call  out  the  guard  at 
once.  Summon  your  friends.  Seize 
on  the  Louvre." 

"  No — no — it  is  too  late,"  replied 
the  Duke  ;  "  my  mother  knows  all,  I 
tell  you.  No  matter  whether  for  me 
or  for  another,  but  you  have  dared  to 
attack  the  rights  of  my  brother  of 
Anjou — and  that  is  a  crime  she  never 
will  forgive." 

"  Then  act  at  once,"  continued  his 
favourite,  with  energy.  "  We  have 
bold  hearts  and  ready  arms.  Before 
to-night  the  Eegency  shall  be  yours  ; 
at  Charles's  death  the  Crown." 
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"  No,  no — La  Mole — impossible— 
I  cannot  —  will  not,"  said  Alei^on 
in  despair. 

"  Monseigneur!"  cried  La  Mole, 
with  a  scorn  he  could  not  suppress. 

"  You  must  fly,  Philip — you  must 
fly !"  resumed  his  master. 

"  No — since  you  will  not  act,  I  will 
remain  and  meet  my  fate  !" 

"  Fly,  fly,  I  tell  you !  You  would 
compromise  me,  were  you  to  remain," 
repeated  the  Duke.  u  Every  moment 
endangers  our  safety." 

"  If  such  be  your  command,"  re- 
plied La  Mole  coldly,  u  rather  than 
sacrifice  a  tittle  of  your  honour,  I  will 
fly." 

"  They  will  be  here  shortly,"  con- 
tinued Aleii9on  hurriedly.  u  Here, 
take  this  cloak — this  jewelled  hat. 
They  are  well  known  to  be  mine. 
Wrap  the  cloak  about  you.  Disguise 
your  height — your  gait.  They  will 
take  you  for  me.  The  corridors  are 
obscure — you  may  cross  the  outer 
court  undiscovered  —  and  once  ia 
safety,  you  will  join  our  friends. 
Away — away  !  " 

La  Mole  obeyed  his  master's  bid*- 
ding,  but  without  the  least  appearance 
of  haste  or  fear. 

"  And  I  would  have  made  that 
man  a  king  !  "  he  murmured  to  him- 
self, as,. dressed  in  the  Duke's  cloak 
and  hat,  he  plunged  into  the  tortuous 
and  gloomy  corridors  of  the  Louvre. 
"  That  man  a  king !  Ambition 
made  me  mad.  Ay !  worse  than 
mad— a  fool !  " 

The  Duke  of  Alencon  watched 
anxiously  from  his  window,  which 
dominated  the  outer  court  of  the 
Louvre,  for  the  appearance  of  that 
form,  enveloped  in  his  cloak ;  and 
when  he  saw  La  Mole  pass  unchal- 
lenged the  gate  leading  without,  he 
turned  away  from  the  window  with 
an  exclamation  of  satisfaction. 

A  minute  afterwards  the  agents  Of 
the  Queen-mother  entered  his  apart- 
ment. 
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THE  approach  of  winter  is  always  a 
sprioustime.  When  the  fields  are  clear- 
ed, and  the  produce  of  our  harvest 
lias  been  gathered  into  the  yard  and 
the  barn,  we  begin  to  hold  a  general 
<.  omit  and  reckoning  with  the  earth, 
Mid  to  calculate  what  amount  of  aug- 
mented riches  we  have  drawn  from 
the  bosom  of  the  soil.  When  the  in- 
vestigation proves  satisfactory,  the  re- 
sult is  but  slightly  recorded.  Our 
ancestors,  with  just  piety  and  grati- 
tude, were  accustomed  to  set  apart 
whole  days  for  thanksgiving  to  the 
Almighty^Being  who  had  blessed  the 
3  abours  of  the  year ;  we — to  our  shame 
be  it  said — have  departed  from  the 
reverent  usage.  We  take  a  good 
reason  as  if  it  were  no  more  than  our 
appointed  due — a  bad  one  comes  upon 
us  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  panic. 

But  there  are  seasons  frequently 
occurring  which  vary  between  the  one 
and  the  other  extreme ;  and  these 
are  they  which  give  rise  to  the  most 
discussion.  It  is  unfortunately  the 
tactics,  if  not  the  interest,  of  one  great 
•party  in  the  nation,  to  magnify  every 
season  of  scarcity  into  a  famine  for 
che  purpose  of  promoting  their  own 
cherished  theories.  A  bad  August 
and  an  indifferent  September  are  sub- 
jects of  intense  interest  to  your  tho- 
rough-paced corn-law  repealer ;  not 
that  we  believe  the  man  has  an  abso- 
lute abstract  joy  in  the  prospect  of  co- 
ming scarcity — we  acquit  him  of  that — 
but  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  a  com- 
bination of  events  which,  erelong,  must 
realize  his  darling  theory,  and  his 
sagacity,  as  a  speculative  politician, 
is  at  stake.  Therefore,  he  is  alwaj's 
ready,  upon  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion of  failure,  to  demand,  with  most 
turbulent  throat,  the  immediate  open- 
ing of  the  ports,  in  the  hope  that, 
once  opened,  they  may  never  be  closed 
Ligain. 

Our  original  intention  was  not  to 
discuss  the  corn-laAv  question  in  the 
present  article.  We  took  up  the  pen 


for  the  simple  purpose  of  showing  that,, 
so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  a  most 
unnecessary  alarm  has  been  raised  with 
regard  to  the  produce  of  the  harvest; 
and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  same  exaggeration  has  been 
extended  to  the  sister  country.  Of 
course,  if  we  can  prove  this,  it  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  deduction,  that 
no  especial  necessity  exists  for  open- 
ing the  ports  at  present ;  and  we  shall 
further  strengthen  our  position  by  re- 
ference to  the  prices  of  bonded  grain. 
We  shall  not,  however,  conclude,  with- 
out a  word  or  two  regarding  the  mis- 
chievous theories  which,  if  put  into 
execution,  would  place  this  country  at 
the  mercy  of  a  foreign  power  ;  and  we 
entreat  the  attention  of  our  readers 
the  more,  because  already  our  prospec- 
tive position  has  become  the  subject  of 
intense  interest  on  the  Continent. 

It  is  a  question  of  such  immense 
importance,  that  we  have  thought  it 
our  duty  to  consult  with  one  of  the 
best -informed  persons  on  the  sub- 
ject of  practical  agriculture  in  Scot- 
land, or,  indeed,  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Our  authority  for  the  follow- 
ing facts,  as  to  the  results  of  the  har- 
vest in  the  North,  is  Mr  Stephens,  tlie 
author  of  I  he  Book  of  the  Farm.  His 
opinions,  and  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vation, have  kindly  been  communica- 
ted to  us  in  letters,  written  during  the 
first  fortnight  in  November ;  and  we  do- 
not  think  that  we  can  confer  upon  the 
public  a  greater  service  than  by  lay- 
ing extracts  from  these  before  them. 
They  may  tend,  if  duly  weighed  andj 
considered,  to  relieve  the  apprehen- 
sions of  those  who  have  taken  alarm 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  ciy. 
Our  "conviction  is,  that  the  alarm  is  not 
only  premature  but  unreasonable,  and 
that  the  grain-produce  of  this  year  is 
rather  above  than  below  the  ordinary 
average.  We  shall  consider  the  po- 
tato question  separately:  in  the  mean- 
time let  us  hear  Mr  Stephens  on  the. 
subject  of  the  quantity  of  the  harvest. 


QUANTITY  OF  GRAIN-CROP. 


"  I  AM  quite  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind,  from   observation  and  infor- 


mation, that  a  greater  quantity  of 
grain    convertible   into   bread    has 
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been  derived  from  this  harvest  than 
from  the  last.  Both  oats  and  bar- 
ley are  a  heavy  crop ;  indeed  oats  are 
the  bulkiest  crop  I  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  in  the  higher  districts  of  this 
country.  The  straw  is  not  only  long, 
but  is  strong  in  the  reed,  and  thick 
in  the  ground;  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  rain,  both  barley  and  oats  were 
much  less  laid  than  might  have  been 
expected.  In  regard  to  wheat,  all  the 
good  soils  have  yielded  well — the 
inferior  but  indifferently.  There  is  a 
much  greater  diversity  in  the  wheat 
than  in  barley  and  oats.  The  straw 
of  wheat  is  long,  and  it  is  also  strong; 
but  still  it  was  more  laid  than  either 
oats  or  barley,  and  wherever  it  was 
laid  the  crop  will  be  very  deficient. 
As  to  the  colour  of  all  sorts  of  grain, 
it  is  much  brighter  than  the  farmers 
had  anticipated,  and  there  is  no 
sprouted  grain  this  year. 

Let  me  relate  a  few  instances  of 
the  yield  of  the  crop.  I  must  pre- 
mise that  the  results  I  am  about  to 
give  are  derived  from  the  best  culti- 
vated districts,  and  that  no  returns 
of  yield  have  yet  been  had  from  the 
upper  and  later  districts.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  these,  when  received,  will 
prove  in  any  way  contradictory.  In 
East  Lothian  two  fields  of  wheat 
have  been  tried,  in  not  the  best  soil ; 
and  the  one  has  yielded  4£,  and  the 
other  very  nearly  5  quarters,  per 
Scotch  acre.  Before  being  cut,  the 
first  one  was  estimated  at  2^,  and 
the  second  at  4|-  quarters.  The  grain 
in  both  cases  is  good. 

In  Mid-Lothian,  one  farmer  assures 
himself,  from  trials,  that  he  will  reap 
8  quarters  of  wheat  per  Scotch  acre 
of  good  quality.  And  another  sa)7s, 
that,  altogether,  he  never  had  so  great 
a  crop  since  he  was  a  farmer. 

In  West  Lothian,  two  farmers  have 
thrashed  some  wheat,  and  the  yield  is 
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8  quarters  per  Scotch  acre,  of  good 
quality. 

In  the  best  district  of  Roxburgh- 
shire the  wheat  will  yield  well ;  while 
a  large  field  of  wheat,  in  Berwickshire, 
that  was  early  laid  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  the  straw,  which  was  too 
much  forced  by  the  high  condition  of 
the  soil,  will  scarcely  pay  the  cost  of 
reaping.  This,  however,  is  but  a  single 
isolated  instance,  for  a  farmer  in  the 
same  county  has  put  in  73  ordinary- 
sized  stacks,  whereas  his  usual  num- 
ber is  about  60. 

In  the  east  of  Forfarshire,  the  har- 
vest is  represented  to  me  as  being 
glorious;  while  in  the  west,  there  has 
not  been  a  better  crop  of  every  thing 
for  many  years.  The  accounts  from 
Northumberland,  from  two  or  three 
of  my  friends  who  farm  there  exten- 
sively, confirm  the  preceding  state- 
ments, in  regard  to  the  bulk  and  ge- 
neral yield  of  the  corn  crop. 

I  may  also  mention,  that  the  sam- 
ples of  wheat,  and  oats,  and  barley, 
presented  at  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Show  at  Dumfries, 
along  with  the  grain  in  the  straw, 
were  really  admirable. 

With  all  these  attestations  from  so 
many  parts  of  the  country,  that  are 
known  to  be  good  corn  districts,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  crop  is  a  good 
one  on  good  soils." 

So  much  for  the  quantity,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  main  consideration. 
The  above  account  certainly  gives  no 
indications  of  famine,  or  even  scar- 
city. It  contains  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  weight  of  the  harvest  in  the 
principal  corn-growing  districts  of 
Scotland,  and  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  worse  for- 
tune has  attended  the  results  of  the 
husbandry  in  England.  The  next 
consideration  is  the 


QUALITY  or  THE  CHOP. 


"  Not  the  entire  crop,  but  most 
of  it,  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
of  last  year.  The  barley  and  oats 
are  both  plump  and  heavy,  but  there 
is  a  slight  roughness  about  them  ; 
and  yet  the  weights  in  some  cases  of 
both  are  extraordinary.  Potato 


oats  were  shown  at  Dumfries  481b 
per  bushel — 31t>  above  the  ordinary 
weight.  Barley  has  been  presented 
in  the  Edinburgh  market  every  week 
as  heavy  as  561t>  per  quarter — about 
31b  more  than  the  ordinary  weight. 
All  the  samples  of  wheat  I  li  ave  seen 
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in  Leith  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent 
corn-merchant,  weighed  from  601b 
to  63ft  per  bushel,  and  it  has  been  as 
hi^h  as  661b  in  the  Edinburgh  mar- 
ket. I  also  saw  samples  of  Essex 
wheat  above  601b,  as  well  as  good 
w  teat  from  Lincolnshire. 

Now  such  weights  could  not  be 
inlicated  by  grain  at  the  end  of  a 
wot  harvest,  unless  it  were  of  good 
quality. 

The  quality  is  much  diversified, 
especially  in  wheat;  some  of  it  not 
weighing  above  481b  per  bushel. 
The  winno wings  from  all  the  grains 
will  be  proportionally  large ;  although, 
in  the  case  of  barley  and  oats,  had 
e^ery  pickle  attained  maturity,  the 
crop  would  probably  have  exceed- 
€(.  the  extraordinary  one  of  1815. 
Bat  though  heavy  winnowiugs  en- 
tail decided  loss  to  the  farmer, 
yet  human  beings  will  not  be  the 
greatest  sufferers  by  them;  the  loss 
will  chiefly  fall  on  the  poor  work- 
horses, as  they  will  be  made  to  eat 
tie  light  instead  of  the  good  corn, 
which  latter  will  be  reserved  for 
human  food.  The  light  oats  will  no 
doubt  be  given  to  horses  in  larger 
quantities  than  good  corn,  and  the 
litfht  barley  will  be  boiled  for  them 
iu  mashes  probably  every  night. 

The  beans  are  a  heavy  crop  in  straw 
every  where ;  and  bean-straw,  when 
well  won,  is  as  good  for  horses  in  win- 
ter as  hay  ;  while  in  certain  districts, 
sichas  on  the  Border,  the  beans  will 
also  be  good. 

With  all  these  facts  before  me,  I 
c;  nnot  make  myself  believe  that  we 
ai  e  to  experience  any  thing  ap- 
p:  -caching  to  the  privation  of  famine, 
s(  far  as  the  grain  crop  is  con- 
C(  rned." 


Our  practical  experience  in  these 
matters  is  so  limited,  that  we  feel 
diffident  in  adding  any  thing  to  these 
r(  marks  of  Mr  Stephens.  We  may, 
however,  be  permitted  to  express  a 
•d-  mbt  whether  the  average  quality  of 
tie  crop  has  yet  been  satisfactorily 
.ascertained.  It  is  well  known  that 
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the  farmer  rarely  brings  his  best 
wheat  into  the  earliest  market,  because 
it  is  his  interest  to  thrash  out  that 
part  of  the  crop  which  may  have  sus- 
tained a  partial  damage,  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  and  in  these  circumstances 
it  usually  follows,  that  the  worst 
wheat  is  first  exposed  for  sale.  In 
like  manner  he  wishes  to  dispose  of 
his  inferior  barley  first.  In  regard  to 
oats,  the  inferior  portions  find  con- 
sumption at  home  by  the  horses.  In 
ordinary  seasons,  any  wheat  or  barley 
that  may  have  shown  symptoms  of 
heating  in  the  stacks  are  first  present- 
ed at  market ;  but  in  this  season,  when 
there  is  no  heated  grain — thanks  to  the 
low  temperature  and  the  precautions 
used  in  stacking — the  high  prices  have 
tempted  the  farmers  to  thrash  both 
wheat  and  barley  earlier  than  usual, 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  for  rent 
and  wages  at  Martinmas — a  term 
which,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  followed  close  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  harvest.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  season  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  large  supplies  of  wheat  pre- 
sented for  some  weeks  past  at  Mark 
Lane — to  the  extent,  we  understand, 
of  from  30,000  to  40,000  quarters  more 
than  last  year  at  the  same  period.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  land  in  fallow  has 
been  sown  with  old  wheat,  as  it  was 
early  ascertained  that  the  harvest 
would  be  unusually  late.  There  is 
always  more  bare  fallow  in  England 
than  in  Scotland,  and  the  old  wheat 
having  been  thus  disposed  of,  the  ear- 
lier portion  of  the  new  grain  was 
brought  to  market,  and  not  appropria- 
ted for  its  usual  purpose.  We  must, 
however,  conclude,  that  the  crop — at 
all  events  the  wheat — is  inferior  to  that 
of  former  years.  This  has  generally 
been  attributed  to  the  wetness  of  the 
season,  in  which  view  oiir  correspon- 
dent does  not  altogether  concur  ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  observe  that  on  one 
important  matter — namely,  the  fitness 
of  this  year's  grain  for  seed — his  opi- 
nions are  decidedly  favourable. 


CAUSE  OF  INFERIOR  QUALITY  OF  WHEAT. 


"  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  inferiori- 
ty of  the  wheat  in  poor  lands,  both  as 


regards  quantity  and  quality,  has  not 
arisen  from  the  wetness  of  the  season, 
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but  from  the  very  low  degree  of  tem- 
perature which  prevailed  at  the 
blooming  season  in  the  end  of  June, 
and  which  prevented  the  pollen  com- 
ing to  maturity,  and  therefore  in- 
terfered with  the  proper  fecundation 
of  the  plant.  I  observed  that,  during 
all  that  time,  the  rain  did  not  fall  in 
so  large  quantities  as  afterwards,  but 
the  thermometer  averaged  so  low  as 
from  48°  to  52°,  even  during  the  da}7, 
and  there  was  a  sad  want  of  sunshine. 
Av-.l  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that 
wheat  will  not  fecundate  at  all  in  a 
temperature  which  does  not  exceed 
45°,  accompanied  with  a  gloomy  at- 
mosphere. This  theory  of  the  influ- 
ence of  a  low  temperature  also  ac- 
counts for  the  quantity  of  light  wheat 
this  year;  for  the  side  of  the  ear  that 
was  exposed  to  the  cold  breeze  which 
blew  constantly  from  the  north-east 
during  the  period  of  blooming,  would 
experience -a,  more  chilly  atmosphere 
than  the  other  side,  which  was  com- 
paratively sheltered,  and  therefore  its 
fecundation  would  be  most  interfered 
with. 

I  may  mention  a  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  this  year,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  wetness  of  the  sea- 
son ;  which  is,  that  scarcely  a  sprout- 
ed ear  of  corn  is  to  be  found  any 
where,  notwithstanding  that  the  crop 
was  laid  in  many  instances.  This 
immunity  from  an  evil  which  never 
fails  to  render  grain,  so  affected,-  use- 
less for  human  food,  has  no  doubt 
been  secured  by  the  low  temperature 
of  the  season.  It  was  an  observed 
fact,  that  immediately  after  the  falls 
of  rain,  whether  great  or  moderate,  a 
firm,  drying,  cool  breeze  always  sprang 
up,  which  quickly  dried  the  standing 
and  won  the  cut  corn  at  the  same 
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time  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  the  entire  crop  has  been  secured 
in  the  stack-yard  in  a  safe  state.  All 
the  kinds  of  grain,  therefore,  may  be 
regarded  as  being  in  a  sound  state  ; 
and,  on  that  account,  even  the  lighter 
grains  will  be  quite  fit  for  seed  next 
year." 

The  point  on  which  the  nation  at 
large  is  principally  interested,  is,  of 
course,  the  price  of  bread.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  cost  of  manufactured 
flour  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  remain  in 
just  proportion  with  the  value  of  the 
raw  material.  Unfortunately  that 
proportion  is  not  always  maintained. 
The  baker  is  a  middleman  between 
the  farmer  and  the  public,  between 
the  producing  and  the  consuming 
classes.  Amongst  those  who  follow 
that  very  necessary  trade,  there  exists 
a  combination  which  is  not  regulated 
by  law  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that, 
whenever  a  scarcity  is  threatened,  the 
bakers  raise  the  price  of  the  loaf  at 
pleasure,  and  on  no  fixed  principle 
corresponding  with  the  price  of  corn. 
Few  persons  are  aware  at  what  rate 
the  quartern  loaf  ought  to  be  sold 
when  wheat  is  respectively  at  60s., 
60s.,  or  70s.  per  quarter:  they  are, 
however,  painfully  sensitive  when 
they  are  subjected  to  an  arbitrary 
rise  of  bread,  and  their  natural  con- 
clusion is,  that  they  are  taxed  on 
account  of  the  clearness  of  the  grain. 
The  number  of  those  who  buy  grain 
or  who  study  its  fluctuations,  is  very 
small ;  but  every  one  uses  bread,  and 
the  monthly  account  of  the  baker  is  a 
sure  memento  of  its  price.  Let  us 
see  how  the  middle  functionary  has 
behaved. 


WHY  is  BREAD  so  DEAB  ? 


u  The  price  of  bread  is  very  high 
already,  and  is  not  likely  to  fall ;  and 
the  reason  a  baker  would  assign  for 
this  is  the  high  price  of  wheat — a  very 
plausible  reason,  and  to  which  most 
people  would  too  good-naturedly  as- 
sent ;  but  examine  the  particulars  of 
the  case,  and  the  reason  adduced  will 
be  found  based  on  a  fallacy.  During 
all  the  last  year,  the  aggregate  average 
price  of  wheat  never  exceeded  56s.  a 


quarter,  and  in  that  time  the  price  of 
the  41b  loaf  was  5kl. ;  at  least  I  paid 
no  more  for  it  with  ready  money.  The 
highest  mark  that  wheat  has  yet  at- 
tained in  this  market,  is  88s.  per  quar- 
ter, and  ic  is  notorious  that  this  market 
has,  for  the  present  year,  been  the 
dearest  throughout  the  kingdom.  As 
10s.  a  quarter  makes  a  difference  of 
Id.  in  the  41b  loaf,  the  loaf,  according 
to  this  scale — which,  be  it  remarked, 
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is  of  the  bakers'  own  selection — should 
be  at  8^1.  when  the  wheat  is  at  88s. 
Csn  you,  nevertheless,  believe  that, 
whilst  the  present  price  of  bread  is  8|d. 
the  loaf  is  made  wholly  of  wheat  which 
cost  the  bakers  88s.  the  quarter  ?  The 
bakers  tell  you  they  always  buy  the 
best  wheat,  and  yet,  though  they  are 
the  largest  buyers  in  the  wheat  mar- 
ket, the  aggregate  average  of  the 
kingdom  did  not  exceed  58s.  6d.  on 
the  8th  November.  The  truth  is, 
the  bakers  are  trying  to  make  the 
most  they  can  ;  and  they  are  not  to 
blame,  provided  their  gains  were  not 
imputed  to  the  farmers.  But  we  all 
know,  that  when  bread  gets  inordi- 
nately high  in  price,  clamour  is  raised 
against  dear  wheat — that  is,  against 
the  farmer — and  this  again  is  made 
the  pretext  for  a  free  trade  in  corn; 
whilst  the  high  price  secured  to  the 
baker  by  the  privilege  of  his  trade  is 
left  unblamed  and  unscathed." 

Had  the  Court  of  Session  thought 
proper  to  retain  in  observance  the 
powers  to  which  it  succeeded  after 
the  abolition  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  which  for  some  time  it  executed, 
we  certainly  should  have  applied  to 
their  Lordships  for  an  Act  of  Sederunt 
to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  Master 
Bakers.  But,  as  centralisation  has 
not  even  spared  us  an  humble  Secre- 
tary, we  must  leave  our  complaint  for 
consideration  in  a  higher  quarter. 
Our  correspondent,  however,  is  rather 
too  charitable  in  assuming  that  the 
bakers  are  not  to  blame.  We  can- 
not, for  the  life  of  us,  understand  why 
tliey  are  permitted  to  augment  the 
price  of  bread,  the  great  commodity 
of  life,  at  this  enormous  ratio,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rise  of  corn.  Surely 
some  enactment  should  be  framed,  by 
v  hich  the  price  of  the  loaf  should  be 
kept  in  strict  correspondence  with 
tlid  average  price  of  grain,  and  some 
salutary  check  put  upon  a  monopoly, 
vhich,  we  are  convinced,  has  often 
afforded  a  false  argument  against  the 
r  gricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  true  state 
of  the  grain  crop  throughout  the  king- 
dom generally.  How,  from  such  a 
state  of  things,  any  valid  argument 
can  be  raised  for  opening  the  ports  at 
1  iiis  time,  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  The  only  serious  feature 
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connected  with  the  present  harvest,  is 
the  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
to  which  we  shall  presently  refer. 
But,  so  far  as  regards  corn,  we  maintain 


and  further,  there  is  this  important 
consideration  connected  with  the  late 
harvest,  which  should  not  be  ungrate- 
fully disregarded,  that  two  months  of 
the  grain  season  have  already  passed, 
and  the  new  crop  remains  compara- 
tively untouched,  so  that  it  will  have 
to  supply  only  ten  months'  consump- 
tion instead  of  twelve  :  and  should  the 
next  harvest  be  an  early  one,  which 
we  have  reason  to  expect  after  this 
late  one,  the  time  bearing  on  the 
present  crop  will  be  still  more  short- 
ened. Nor  should  the  fact  be  over- 
looked, that  two  months'  consumption 
is  equal  to2,000,000  quarters  of  wheat 
— an  amount  which  would  form  a  very 
considerable  item  in  a  crop  which 
had  proved  to  be  actually  deficient. 

But  as  there  has  been  a  movement 
already  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
though  solely  from  professed  repealers, 
towards  memorialising  government 
for  open  ports  on  the  ground  of  spe- 
cial necessity,  we  shall  consider  that 
question  for  a  little  ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
shall  blend  the  observations  of  our  able 
correspondent  with  our  own. 

Such  a  step,  we  think,  at  the  present 
moment,  would  be  attended  with, mis- 
chief in  more  ways  than  one.  There 
can  be  no  pretext  of  a  famine  at  pre- 
sent, immediately  after  harvest;  and 
the  natural  course  of  events  in  opera- 
tion is  this,  that  the  dear  prices  are 
inducing  a  stream  of  corn  from  every 
producing  quarter  towards  Britain. 
In  such  circumstances,  if  you  raise 
a  cry  of  famine,  and  suspend  the 
corn-laws,  that  stream  of  supply  will 
at  once  be  stopped.  The  importers 
will  naturally  suspend  their  trade, 
because  they  will  then  speculate,  not 
on  the  rate  of  the  import  duty,  which 
will  be  absolutely  abolished  by  the 
suspension,  but  on  the  rise  of  price  in 
the  market  of  this  country.  They  will 
therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course — gain 
being  their  only  object — withhold  their 
supplies,  until  the  prices  shall  have, 
through  panic,  attained  a  famine  price 
here  ;  and  then  they  will  realize  their 
profit  when  they  conceive  they  can  gain 
no  more.  In  the  course  of  things  at 
present,  the  price  of  fine  wheat  is  so 
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high,  that  a  handsome  surplus  would 
remain  to  foreigners,  though  the}"  paid 
the  import  duty.  Remove  that  duty, 
and  the  foreigner  will  immediately 
add  its  amount  to  the  price  of  his 
own  wheat.  The  price  of  wheat  would 
then  be  as  high  to  the  consumer  as 
when  the  duty  remained  to  be  paid ; 
while  the  amount  of  duty  would  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  foreigner,  in- 
stead of  into  our  own  exchequer.  At 
present,  the  finest  foreign  wheat  is 
62s.  in  bond — remove  the  present 
duty  of  14s.,  and  that  wheat  will  freely 
give  in  the  market  80s.  the  quarter. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  such  an 
expedient  as  that  of  suspending  the 
corn-laws  merely  to  induce  the  bonded 
wheat  to  be  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption, would,  in  no  degree,  bene- 
fit the  consumer.  The  quantity  of 
wheat  at  present  in  bond  does  not 
exceed  half-a-million  of  quarters — 
the  greatest  part  of  which  did  not 
cost  the  importer  80s.  per  quarter. 
At  least  we  can  vouch  for  this,  that 
early  last  summer,  when  the  crop 
looked  luxuriant,  5000  quarters  of 
wheat  in  bond  were  actually  offered 
in  the  Edinburgh  market  for  26s.,  and 
were  sold  for  that  sum,  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  bond.  It  still  remains  in 
bond,  and  could  now  realise  62s.  Here, 
then,  is  a  realisable  profit  of  36s.  per 
quarter,  and  yet  the  holder  will  not 
take  it,  in  the  expectation  of  a  higher. 

We  cannot  think  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  sanction  a  measure  so 
clearly  and  palpably  unwise,  for  the 
sake  of  liberating  only  half  a  million 
quarters  of  wheat,  which  is  the  cal- 
culated consumption  of  a  fortnight. 
But  the  late  frequent  meetings  of  the 
Privy  Council  have  afforded  an  admi- 
rable opportunity  for  the  alarmists  to 
declaim  upon  coming  famine.  Mat- 
ters, they  say,  must  be  looking  serious 
indeed,  when  both  Cabinet  and  Coun- 
cil are  repeatedly  called  together ;  and 
they  jump  at  the  conclusion,  that  sus- 
pension of  the  corn-law  is  the  active 
subject  of  debate.  We  pretend  to  no 
special  knowledge  of  what  is  passing 
behind  the  political  curtain  ;  but  a 
far  more  rational  conjecture  as  to  the 
nature  of  those  deliberations  may  be 
found  in  the  state  of  the  potato  crop, 
and  the  question,  whether  any  suc- 
cedaneum  can  be  found  for  it.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  advisable  to  allow 
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Indian  corn,  or  maize,  to  come   in 
duty-free  ;  if  not  as  food  for  people, 


it  would  feed  horses,  pigs,  or  poultry, 
and  would  make  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  consumption  of  corn  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  such  a  relaxation  could 
be  made  without  interfering  with  the 
corw-laws,  for  maize  is  not  regarded 
as  corn,  but  stands  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  rice  and  millet.  We  might 
try  this  experiment  with  the  maize, 
as  the  Dutch  have  already  forestalled 
the  rice  market. 

If  the  state  of  the  harvest  is  such 
as  we  conscientiously  believe  it  to  be, 
there  can  be  no  special  reason— but 
rather,  as  we  have  shown,  the  reverse 
— for  suspending  the  action  of  the 
corn-laws  at  this  particular  juncture. 
]f  the  enactment  of  that  measure  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  affording 
protection  to  the  farmer,  why  inter- 
fere with  these  laws  at  a  time  when 
any  apprehension  of  a  famine  is  entirely 
visionary?  And  since  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  food  in  the  country,  the 
present  prices  are  certainly  not  attri- 
butable to  a  deficiency  in  the  crop, 
and  are,  after  all,  little  more  than  re- 
munerative to  the  farmers  who  are 
raisers  of  corn  alone.  The  present 
rents  could  not  possibly  be  paid  from 
the  profits  of  the  growth  of  corn.  It 
is  the  high  price  of  live  stock  which 
keeps  up  the  value  of  the  land.  The 
aggregate  average  price  of  wheat 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  only  58s. 
6J.,  upon  which  no  rational  argument 
can  be  founded  for  the  suspension 
of  the  laws  of  the  country.  Besides, 
the  working  of  the  corn-laws  will  in 
its  natural  course  effect  all  that  is  de- 
sirable ;  at  any  rate  it  does  not  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  foreign  grain 
into  the  market.  The  present  state  of 
the  grain- market  presents  an  apparent 
anomaly — that  is,  it  affords  a  high  and 
a  low  price  for  the  same  commodity, 
namely  wheat  ;  but  this  difference 
is  no  more  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  wheat  crop,  which  yields 
good  and  inferior  samples  at  the  same- 
time.  It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  fine  wheat  should  realise  good 
prices,  or  that  inferior  wheat  should 
only  draw  low  prices.  The  high  price 
will  remunerate  those  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  reap  a  crop  of  wheat 
of  good  quality,  and  the  low  prices  of 
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the  inferior  wheat 

of  keeping  the  aggregate  average  price 
at  a  medium  figure,  and,  by  maintain- 
in  i  a  high  duty,  will  prevent  the  influx 
of  inferior  grain  to  compete  with  our 
own  inferior  grain  in  the  home  market. 
Tie  law  thus  really  affords  protection 
to  those  who  are  in  need  of  it — name- 
ly, to  such  farmers  as  have  reaped  an 
inferior  crop  of  wheat ;  while  those 
foreigners  who  have  fine  wheat  in 
bond,  or  a  surplus  which  they  may 
send  to  this  country,  can  afford  to 
pay  a  high  duty  on  receiving  a  high 
pice  for  their  superior  article.    Ta- 
li ug  such  a  state  of  things  into  consi- 
diration,  we  cannot  conceive  a  mea- 
sure more  wise  in  its  operation,  inas- 
n  uch  as  it  accommodates  itself  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times, 
than  the  present  form  of  the  corn- 
Were  that  law  allowed  to  operate 
as  the  legislature  intended,  it  would 
tring  grain  into  this  country  when- 
ever a  supply  was  actually  necessary ; 
but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
mischievous  effects  which  unfounded 
rvmours   of  its  suspension  have  al- 
ready produced  in  the  foreign  market. 
Owing  to  these  reports,  propagated  by 
tie  newspapers,  the  holders  of  wheat 
a  broad  have  raised  the  price  to  56s. 
g  quarter,  free  on  board  ;  and  as  the 
same    rumours    have   advanced  the 
freight  to  6s.  a  quarter,  wheat  cannot 
row  be  lauded  here  in  bond  under 
(;6s.     The  suspension  of  the  corn-law 
would    tend    to    confirm  the    panic 
jsbroad,  and  would  therefore  increase 
the  difficulties  of  our  corn-merchants, 
in  making  purchases   of   wheat  for 
this  market.      It  seems  to  us  very 
i<trange  that  sensible  men  of  business 
should  be  so  credulous  as  to  believe 
overy  idle  rumour  that  is  broached  in 
che  newspapers,  so  evidently  for  party 
•purposes  ;  for  the  current  report  of  the 
mmediate  suspension  of  the  corn-law 
originated  in  the    papers  avowedly 
nimical  to  the  Ministry.     The  cha- 
•acter  of  the  League  is  well  known. 
That  body  has  never  permitted  truth 
uo  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
-attempts. 

So  much  for  corn  and  the  corn-laws. 
But  there  is  a  more  serious  question 
beyond  this,  and  that  is  the  state  of 
the  potatoes.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  journals,  more  especially  those 
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have  the  effect  which  are  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
League,  the  affection  has  spread,  and 
is  spreading  to  a  most  disastrous  ex- 
tent. Supposing  these  accounts  to  be 
true,  we  say,  advisedly,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  find  a  substitute  for  the- 
potato  among  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  world  ;  for  neither  wheat 
nor  maize  can  be  used,  like  it,  with 
the  simplest  culinary  preparation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some 
places  this  affection  is  very  preva- 
lent, and  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  crop  in  certain  soils  has  been 
rendered  unfit  for  ordinary  domestic 
use.  It  is  understood  that  the  Lord- 
Advocate  of  Scotland  has  issued  a 
circular  to  the  parish  clergymen 
throughout  the  kingdom,  requesting- 
answers  to  certain  queries  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  The  information  thus 
obtained  will  no  doubt  be  classified,  so 
that  the  government  will  immediately 
arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  damage  incurred. 

In  the  mean  time  we  have  caused 
enquiry  to  be  made  for  ourselves,  and 
the  result,  in  so  far  as  regards  Scot- 
land, is  much  more  favourable  than 
we  bad  expected,  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  first  alarm.  We  have  seen 
accounts  from  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  following  report 
may  therefore  be  relied  on  as  strictly 
consistent  with  fact. 

It  appears,  on  investigation,  that 
no  traces  whatever  of  the  complaint 
have  yet  been  found  in  the  northern 
half  of  Scotland.  The  crop  in  the 
upper  parts  of  Forfarshire  and  Perth- 
shire is  quite  untainted,  and  so  across 
the  island.  When  we  consider  what 
a  vast  stretch  of  country  extends  to- 
the  north  of  Montrose,  the  point  be- 
yond which,  as  our  informants  say, 
this  singular  affection  has  not  pene- 
trated, we  shall  have  great  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  such  a  providential 
immunity.  Our  chief  anxiety,  when 
we  first  heard  of  the  probable  failure, 
was  for  the  Highlands,  where  the 
potato  plant  furnishes  so  common  and 
so  necessary  an  article  of  food.  We 
know  by  former  experience  what  bit- 
ter privation  is  felt  during  a  bad  sea- 
son in  the  far  glens  and  lonely  western 
islands  ;  and  most  rejoiced  are  we  to 
find,  that  for  this  winter  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  a  repetition  of  the  same 
calamity.  Argyleshire,  however,  ex- 
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northern   parishes  has     his  crop,  by  careful  attention  to  the 


cept    in    its 

not  escaped  so  well.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  potatoes  in  that 
district  have  suffered  very  materially, 
but  to  what  extent  is  not  yet  accu- 
rately ascertained. 

In  the  Lowlands  the  accounts  are 
more  conflicting ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  almost  every  farmer  confesses 
now,  that  his  first  apprehensions  were 
greatly  worse  than  the  reality.  On  exa- 
mination, it  turns  out  that  many  fields 
which  were  considered  so  tainted  as  to 
be  useless,  are  very  slightly  affected  : 
it  is  thus  apparent  that  undue  preci- 
pitation has  been  used  in  pronouncing 
upon  the  general  character  of  the  crop 
from  a  few  isolated  samples.  Some 
districts  appear  to  have  escaped  alto- 
gether ;  and  from  a  considerable  num- 
ber we  have  seen  reports  of  a  decided 
abatement  in  the  disease.  < 

In  short,  keeping  in  view  all  the 
information  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, the  following  seems  to  be  the 
true  state  of  the  case  : — The  crop 
throughout  Scotland  has  been  a  very 
large  one,  but  one-half  of  it  is  affected 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  About  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  of  this  half  crop  is  so 
slightly  damaged,  that  the  unusual 
amount  of  produce  will  more  than 
compensate  the  injury.  The  remain- 
der is  certainly  worse.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  proportion  has 
been  converted  into  starch — an  expe- 
dient which  was  early  recommended 
in  many  quarters,  wisely  adopted  by 
the  prudent,  and  may  yet  be  exten- 
sively increased.  An  affected  potato, 
unless  its  juices  were  thoroughly 
fermented,  and  decomposition  com- 
menced, will  yield  quite  as  good  starch 
as  the  healthy  root,  and  all  this  may 
be  considered  as  saved.  Potato  starch 
or  farina,  when  mixed  with  flour, 
makes  a  wholesome  and  palatable 
bread.  In  some  districts  the  doubtful 
potatoes  are  given  to  the  cattle  in 
quantities,  and  are  considered  excel- 
lent feeding.  This  also  is  a  material 
saving. 

The  spread  of  the  complaint,  or 
rather  the  appearance  of  its  worst 
symptoms,  seems  to  depend  very 
much  on  the  mode  of  management 
adopted  after  the  potatoes  are  raised. 
A  friend  of  ours  in  Mid-Lothian,  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  agricul- 
ture, has  saved  nearly  the  whole  of 


dryness  of  the  roots  when  heaped,  by 
keeping  these  heaps  small  and  fre- 
quently turned,  and,  above  all,  by 
judicious  ventilation  through  them.  A 
neighbouring  farmer,  who  "had  an  im- 
mense crop,  but  who  did  not  avail 
him  of  any  of  these  precautions,  has- 
suffered  most  severely. 

One  letter  which  we  have  received 
is  of  great  importance,  as  it  details 
the  means  by  which  an  affected  crop 
has  been  preserved.  We  think  it  our 
duty  to  make  the  following  extract, 
premising  that  the  writer  is  an  emi- 
nent practical  farmer  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  : — "  I  had  this  year  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes,  but  my  fields,  like 
those  of  my  neighbours,  did  not  es- 
cape the  epidemic.  On  its  first  ap- 
pearance, 1  directed  my  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  means  of  preserving  the 
crop.  Though  inclined  to  impute  the 
complaint  to  a  deeper  cause  than  the 
wetness  of  the  season,  I  conceived 
that  damp  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  increase  any  tendency  to  de- 
cay, and  I  took  my  measures  accord- 
ingly. Having  raised  my  potatoes, 
I  caused  all  the  sound  ones,  which 
seemed  free  from  spot  and  blemish,  to 
be  carefully  picked  by  the  hand ;  and, 
having  selected  a  dry  situation  in  an 
adjoining  field,  I  desired  them  to  be 
heaped  there  in  quantities,  none  of 
which  exceeded  a  couple  of  bolls.  The 
method  of  pitting  them  was  this : — 
On  a  dry  foundation  we  placed  a  layer 
of  potatoes,  which  we  covered  with 
sandy  mould,  though  I  don't  doubt 
straw  would  do  as  well ;  above  that, 
another  layer,  also  covered;  and  so 
on,  keeping  the  potatoes  as  separate 
from  each  other  as  possible.  We  then 
thatched  and  covered  them  over  as 
usual  with  straw,  leaving  ventilators 
on  the  top.  I  have  had  them  opened 
since,  and  there  is  no  trace  whatever 
of  any  decay,  which  I  attribute  to  the 
above  precautions,  as  others  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  potatoes  grew 
in  exactly  similar  soil,  have  lost  great 
part  of  their  crop  by  heaping  them  in 
huge  masses.  Ventilation,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  is  a  great  preserva- 
tive. I  have,  I  think,  arrested  the 
complaint  even  in  affected  potatoes, 
by  laying  them  out  (not  heaping  them) 
on  a  dry  floor,  in  a  covered  place 
where  there  is  a  strong  current  of  air. 
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They  are  not  spoiling  now;  and  when 
the  unsound  parts  are  cut  out,  we 
find  them  quite  wholesome  and  fit  for 
use.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
by  using  due  caution,  the  progress  of 
the  complaint,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
may  in  most  cases  be  effectually 
checked." 

We  are,  therefore,  almost  certain, 
that  when  the  damaged  portion  is  de- 
ducted from  the  whole  amount  of  the 
crop,  there  still  remains  an  ample 
store  of  good  potatoes  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  whole  population — 
that  is,  if  the  potatoes  were  dis- 
tributed equally  through  the  mar- 
kets. This,  however,  cannot  be 
dene,  and,  therefore,  there  are  some 
places  where  this  vegetable  will  be 
dear  and  scarce.  The  farmer  who  has 
a  large  crop  of  sound  potatoes,  and  who 
dees  not  reside  in  an  exporting  part  of 
tli3  country,  will  naturally  enough  use 
lib  superfluity  for  his  cattle  ;  and  this 
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cannot  be  prevented.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  habitual  thrift  of  our 
countrymen  will  cause  them  to  ab" 
stain,  as  much  as  possible,  from  wast- 
ing their  extra  stock  in  this  manner, 
more  especially  as  there  is  abundance 
of  other  kinds  of  fodder.  They  Avill 
command  a  high  price  as  an  esculent, 
and  perhaps  a  higher,  if  they  are  pre- 
served for  the  purposes  of  seed.  Ex- 
portation also  should  be  carried  on 
cautiously ;  but  we  repeat,  that  the 
general  tenor  of  our  information  is  so 
far  satisfactory,  that  it  exhibits  no- 
thing more  than  a  partial  affection  of 
the  crop  in  the  southern  districts,  and 
the  majority  of  those  are  compensa- 
ted by  a  good  provision  of  corn. 

In  addition  to  these  statistics,  obr 
tained  from  many  and  various  sourT 
ces,  we  have  been  favoured  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Stephens,  which  we  now 
subjoin  ;-^ 


THE  POTATO  ROT. 


"  This  affection  I  do  not  regard  as  a 
disease — but  simply  as  a  rottenness  in 
the  tuber,  superinduced  by  the  con- 
bis  mtion  of  a  low  temperature  with 
excessive  moisture,  during  the  grow- 
ing season  of  that  sort  of  root,  when 
it  is  most  liable  to  be  affected  on  ac- 
count of  its  succulent  texture.*  A 
friend  informs  me  that  he  remembers 
the  same  kind  of  rottenness  seizing  the 
potato  crop  of  the  country  in  the  late 
and  wet  season  of  1799  ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  seed  potato  for  the 
following  crop  fetched  as  high  a  price 
as  26s.  the  boll  of  5  cwt.t  I  am  inclin- 


ed to  believe,  however,  that  the  effects 
of  this  rot  are  much  exaggerated. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  said  to  be 
poisonous ;  and  yet  pigs,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  have  been  fed  on 
spoiled  potatoes  alone,  on  purpose, 
with  impunity.  There  is  little  outcry 
made  against  rot  in  the  dry  soils  of 
Perthshire  and  Forfarshire,  and  these 
are  the  two  most  extensive  districts 
from  which  potatoes  are  shipped  for 
London.  There  are  farmers  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  who  warrant 
the  soundness  of  the  potatoes  they 
supply  their  customers.  The  accounts 


"*  "  Not  that  I  think  there  was  more  rain  in  the  earlier  part  of  summer  than 
thr  potato  crop  could  absorb,  for  it  is  known  to  require  a  large  supply  of  mois- 
ture in  its  growing  state,  in  order  to  acquire  a  full  development  of  all  its  parts. 
It  was  observable,  however,  that  the  rain  increased  as  the  season  advanced,  and 
after  the  potato  plant  had  reached  its  full  development.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  the  increased  moisture,  which  was  not  then  wanted  by  the  plant,  would  be- 
come excessive  ;  and  this  moisture,  along  with  the  low  temperature,  may  have  pro- 
du(  ed  such  chemical  change  in  the  sap  as  to  facilitate  the  putrefaction  of  the 
enl  ire  plant.  As  to  the  theories  with  respect  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus,  or  of 
insects,  in  the  plant,  I  consider  these  as  a  mere  exponent  of  the  tendency  to  a 
state  of  putrefaction  ;  such  being  the  usual  accompaniments  of  all  vegetable  and 
animal  decay." 

t  "  I  remember  the  wet  seasons  of  1816  and  1817.  There  was  then  no  rot  in 
the  potato  ;  but,  during  the  whole  of  those  rainy  seasons,  we  had  not  the  con- 
tinued cold  weather  which  we  have  this  year  experience^." 
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of  the  potato  crop  from  the  High- 
land districts  are  most  favourable. 
I  believe  the  fact  will  turn  out  to  be 
this,  that,  like  corn,  the  potatoes  will 
not  only  be  a  good,  but  a  great  crop, 
in  all  the  true  potato  soils — that  is,  in 
deep  dry  soils  on  a  dry  subsoil,  whether 
naturally  so,  or  made  so  by  draining 
—  and  that  in  all  the  heavy  soils, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  they  are  rotting. 
A  short  time  will  put  an  end  to  all 
conjecture  on  the  state  of  the  potato 


crop,  and  afford  us  facts  upon  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  reason  and  judge 
aright." 

As  the  question  of  seed  is  always  a 
most  important  one,  whenever  a  new 
disease  or  partial  affection  of  so  staple 
a  product  is  discovered,  it  may  not 
be  useless  to  note  down  Mr  Stephens' 
ideas,  in  regard  to  the  supposed  de- 
struction of  the  vegetative  principle 
in  part  of  the  affected  crop — 


SEED  POTATOES, 


"  I  would  feel  no  apprehension  in 
employing  such  affected  potatoes  for 
seed,  next  spring,  as  shall  be  pre- 
served till  that  time  ;  because  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  case  that  the  low 
temperature  enfeebled  the  vegetative 
powers  of  the  plant  so  much  as  to 
disable  it  from  throwing  off  the  large 
quantity  of  moisture  that  was  pre- 
sented to  it ;  and  I  therefore  conclude 
that  any  rot  superinduced  by  such 
causes  cannot  possess  a  character 
which  is  hereditary.  There  seems 
no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  com- 
plaint should  be  propagated  in  future, 
in  circumstances  favourable  to  vege- 
tation ;  and  this  opinion  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  true,  that  it  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  of  the  dis- 
ease of  former  years  having  arisen 
from  a  degenerate  state  of  the  potato 
plant,  since  low  temperature  and  ex- 
cessive moisture  were  more  likely  to 
affect  a  plant  in  a  state  of  degeneracy 
than  when  its  vitality  remains  unim- 
paired. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  affec- 
tion of  the  potato  is  general,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  may  yet  spread. 
This,  however,  is  a  question  which 
cannot  yet  be  solved,  and  certainly, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  Highlands, 
and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles, 
have  hitherto  escaped.  The  portion 
of  the  crop  as  yet  actually  rendered 
unfit  for  human  food,  does  not  perhaps 
exceed  one-fourth  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
try whence  potatoes  are  exported; 
and  could  the  affection  be  stopped 
from  spreading  further  than  this,  there 
would  still  be  a  sufficiency  of  potatoes 
for  the  consumption  of  human  beings, 
as  the  crop  is  acknowledged  to  be 
a  large  one  in  the  best  districts. 


Much,  however,  depends  upon  our 
ability  to  arrest  the  affection,  or  its 
cessation  from  other  causes. 

It  is  known  that  rotten  potatoes, 
like  rotten  turnips,  when  left  in  heaps 
in  contact  with  sound  ones,  will  cause 
the  latter  to  rot.  Aware  of  this  fact, 
farmers  have,  this  last  year,  caused 
the  potatoes  in  the  heaps,  as  soon 
as  the  lifting  of  the  crop  was  over,  to 
be  individually  examined,  and  placed 
the  sound  ones  in  narrow,  low  pits, 
mixed  with  some  desiccating  sub- 
stance, and  covered  with  straw  and 
earth.  When  the  pits  were  opened 
for  examination,  the  rot  was  found  to 
have  spread  very  much,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dampness  and  heat 
which  was  so  diffused  throughout  the 
pits.  This  is  an  effect  that  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Had  the  pre- 
caution been  used  of  taking  up  the 
crop  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  or 
of  spreading  the  potatoes  on  the 
ground  when  the  weather  was  fair, 
or  in  sheds  when  wet — and  of  allow- 
ing them  to  be  exposed  to  the  air 
until  they  had  became  tolerably  firm 
and  dry ;  and  had  the  sound  potatoes 
been  then  selected  by  hand,  piled 
together,  and  afterwards  put  into 
smaller  pits,  it  is  probable  that  a 
much  less  proportion  of  any  crop  that 
was  taken  up  would  have  been  lost. 
Such  a  plan,  no  doubt,  would  have 
caused  a  protracted  potato  harvest, 
but  the  loss  of  time  at  that  period,  in 
performing  the  necessary  work  of 
selection,  is  a  small  consideration 
compared  with  an  extensive  injury  to 
the  crop.  It  is  no  doubt  desirable  to 
have  the  potato  land  ploughed  for 
wheat  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
potatoes  have  been  removed  ;  but 
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tl  ere  is  no  more  urgency  in  ploughing 
potato  than  in  ploughing  turnip  land 
for  wheat ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  delay  the  ploughing  of  the 
potato  laud  for  a  few  days,  than  run 
-tl  e  risk  of  losing  a  whole  crop  of  so 
excellent  an  esculent. 

I  may  here  mention  an  experi- 
ment in  regard  to  the  potato,  which 
shows  that  a  larger  crop  has  been 
nceived  by  planting  the  sets  in 
autumn  than  in  spring.  Those  who 
have  tried  this  system  on  a  large 
S(  ale  say,  that  the  increase  is  in  the 
rf.tio  of  111  to  80  bolls  per  acre. 
If  this  is  near  the  truth,  it  would 
irdicate,  that  the  sets  may  safely 
bo  entrusted  to  lie  in  the  ground 
a]  I  winter  upon  the  dung ;  and  could 
we  be  assured  of  their  safety  there 
ir  all  cases,  the  potatoes  of  this  year, 
sdected  in  the  manner  above  de- 
sc  ribed,  might  be  used  as  seed  this 
AY  inter,  and  preserved  as  such,  in  the 
gi-oimd,  in  a  safer  state  than  even  in 
the  small  pits.  Such  an  experiment 
11  ay  be  tried  this  winter,  in  dry 
weather,  without  much  risk  of  losing 
the  future  crop ;  for  if,  on  examination 
in  spring,  it  should  be  found  that  all 
the  sets  have  rotted  in  the  drills,  there 
would  be  plenty  of  time  to  replant 
the  crop,  in  its  proper  season,  with 


the  sets  that  had  survived  till  that 
time,  by  the  means  of  preservation 
used. 

I  have  heard  of  farmers  in  this 
neighbourhood  who  are  planting  their 
potato  crop  in  this  favourable  weather; 
and  it  does  seem  very  probable  that,  as 
each  set  is  placed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  other,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances to  resist  frost — namely, 
amongst  plenty  of  dung  and  earth — 
the  entire  number  may  escape  putre- 
faction." 

No  doubt,  if  the  potato  crop  shall 
prove  to  be  very  generally  affected,  the 
price  of  corn  will  rise  yet  further,  and 
may  be  for  a  long  time  maintained. 
But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
a  scarcity  of  that  article,  which  we 
believe  is  merely  visionary.  We  must 
be  fed  with  corn  if  we  cannot  get  the 
potato  in  its  usual  plenty ;  and  it  is 
the  certainty,  or  rather  the  expecta- 
tion, of  this,  which  has  raised  the  price 
of  the  former.  In  the  course  of  last 
month  (October)  we  met  with  an  ad- 
mirable article  on  this  subject,  in  the 
columns  of  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger, 
which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt,  as 
clear  in  its  views,  hopeful  in  its  tone, 
and  strictly  rational  in  its  argument. 


THE  RISING  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUS. 


"  What  we  predicted  in  one  of  our 
ivcent  papers  is  daily  becoming  realised 
to  an  extent  which  is  now  exciting  ge- 
n  n-al  attention,  and,  with  some  classes 
oi'  the  people,  has  already  produced 
great  alarm  and  anxiety  for  the  future. 
\Ve  stated  at  that  time,  that  though  the 
ivturn  of  fine  weather,  about  the  middle 
o  '  last  month,  had  saved  the  harvest, 
aad  given  us  a  crop  much  more  than 
h  id  been  anticipated,  still  there  were 
causes  in  operation  which  would  keep 
ur>  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour;  and 
that,  at  least  for  many  weeks  to  come, 
\\heat  would  not  fall  in  the  British 
n  arket. 

"  It  should  be  borrie  in  mind  that  the 
getting  in  of  the  harvest  is  very  closely 
followed  by  the  wheat  seed-time,  and 
that  two  causes  are  then  always  opera- 
ting to  maintain  and  raise  the  price  of 
v  lieat.  There  is,  first,  a  large  call  on 
the  stock  in  hand  for  seed  wheat ;  and, 
s  'condly,  the  farmers  are  too  busy  to 
c;irry  their  corn  into  market,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  market  is  ill  supplied. 


A  third  cause  is  also  in  operation  to 
produce  the  same  effect — that  of  an  un- 
reasonable alarm  always  resulting  from 
an  ill- supplied  market. 

"  It  would  seem  astonishing  and  even 
incredible  to  men  who  argue  only  theo- 
retically, that  though  year  after  year 
the  same  uniform  causes  operate,  and 
produce  exactly  the  same  effects,  yet 
that  this  aspect  of  the  market  should 
continue  to  delude  and  mislead  the  pub- 
lic mind  ;  but  so  it  is  in  the  corn-mar- 
ket, and  with  the  British  public  in  gene- 
ral ;  for  though  they  see  through  a  long 
succession  of  years  that  wheat  and  flour 
invariably  rise  in  the  market  imme- 
diately after  harvest  and  during  seed- 
time, and  though  they  ought  to  under- 
stand that  tjiis  rise  is  produced  by  the 
quantity  required  for  seed,  and  by  the 
busy  occupation  of  the  farmers,  they 
still  perversely  attribute  it  to  another 
cause,  existing  only  in  their  own  appre- 
hensions, namely,  that  the  recent  har- 
vest has  been  deficient,  and  that  the 
market  is  ill  supplied  because  there  is 
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an  insufficient  stock  with  which  to  sup- 
ply  it. 

"  As  it  is  the  inflexible  rule  of  our 
paper  to  apply  itself  on  the  instant  to 
correct  all  popular  errors  and  to  dis- 
sipate all  unreasonable  panics,  we  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  say,  that  the 
present  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  results 
only  from  the  very  serious  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  in  many  of  our  own 
counties,  and  still  more  materially  in 
Belgium  and  other  foreign  kingdoms. 
From  the  mere  circumstance  of  their 
numbers  only,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
habits  and  necessities,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  this  food  is  required  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  many  millions  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  when  the  crop  fails  to  such 
an  extensive  degree  as  it  has  done  in 
the  present  case,  this  vast  numerical 
proportion  of  every  state  must  neces* 
sarily  be  chiefly  maintained  from  the 
stock  of  corn.  If  the  potato  crop  fail 
at  home,  the  poor  are  directly  thrown 
upon  the  corn-market,  and  the  price  of 
corn  must  necessarily  rise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  demand.  Where 
the  potato  crop  has  failed  abroad,  the 
supply  of  foreign  corn  must  necessarily 
be  directed  to  that  quarter,  and  there- 
fore less  corn  will  be  imported  into  the 
British  market. 

"  Now,  it  is  the  expectation  of  this 
result,  which,  together  with  the  wheat 
seed-time  and  the  full  occupation  of  the 
farmers,  is  producing  the  present  rise 
in  the  British  corn-market,  and  these 
causes  will  probably  continue  to  operate 
for  some  time  longer. 

"  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  such 
as  our  northern  and  eastern  counties, 
we  understand  the  current  judgment  to 
be,  that  though  the  harvest  has  pro- 
duced more  bushels  than  in  an  average 
year,  the  weight  per  bushel  is  less  than 
last  year,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  the 
quality  brings  the  produce  down  in  such 
districts  to  less  than  an  average  crop. 
But  if  we  set  against  this  the  happier 
result  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  our 
southern  and  western  counties,  we  must 
still  retain  our  former  opinion,  that 
there  is  at  least  no  present  ground  for 
any  thing  like  a  panic,  either  amongst 
the  public  in  general  or  amongst  the 
farmers  themselves.  The  public  as  yet 
have  no  cause  to  dread  any  thing  like 
that  very  serious  scarcity  which  some 
of  our  papers  have  announced,  and  the 
farmers  themselves  have  no  cause  to 
apprehend  such  a  sudden  and  extraor- 
dinary state  of  the  market,  as  would 
involve  them  in  the  general  suffering  of 
the  community." 


[Dec. 

We  shall  now  close  our  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  Scottish  Harvest. 
In  thus  limiting  our  remarks  to  the 
harvest  in  Scotland,  we  have  been 
actuated  by  no  narrow  spirit  of  na- 
tionality, but  have  judged  it  right,  in 
treating  a  subject  of  such  importance, 
to  confine  ourselves  to  that  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  which  we  pos- 
sessed means  of  obtaining  information 
which  positively  could  be  relied  upon. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  question,  which  will 
soon  be  founded  on  as  a  topic  for  politi- 
cal discussion,  we  should  hardly  have 
addressed  ourselves  to  the  task.  But 
we  have  noticed,  with  great  disgust, 
the  efforts  of  the  League  to  influence, 
at  this  particular  crisis,  the  public 
mind,  by  gross  misrepresentations  of 
our  position  and  prospects ;  and,  being 
convinced  that  a  more  dangerous  and 
designing  faction  never  yet  thrust 
themselves  into  public  notice,  we  have 
thought  it  right,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  collect  and  to  classify  our  facts. 
This  done,  we  have  yet  a  word  or 
two  in  store  for  the  members  of  the 
mountebank  coalition. 

No  evil  is  unmixed  with  good. 
The  murmurs  of  the  alarmists  at 
home,  unfounded  as  we  believe  them 
to  be,  have  brought  out,  more  clearly 
than  we  could  have  hoped  for,  the 
state  of  foreign  feeling  with  regard  to 
British  enterprise,  and  the  prospects 
of  future  supply  upon  which  this 
country  must  depend,  should  the 
sliding- scale  be  abrogated  and  all  im- 
port duties  abolished.  The  most 
infatuated  Leaguer  will  hardly  deny, 
that  if  the  corn-law  had  ceased  to 
exist  three  years  ago,  and  a  great 
part  of  our  poorer  soils  had  in  conse- 
quence been  removed  from  tillage, 
our  present  position  with  regard  to 
food  must  have  been  infinitely  worse. 
In  fact,  we  should  then  have  pre- 
sented the  unhappy  spectacle  of  a 
great  industrial  community  incapable 
of  rearing  food  for  its  population  at 
home,  and  solely  dependent  for  a  sup- 
ply on  foreign  states ;  and  that,  too, 
in  a  year  when  the  harvests  through- 
out Europe,  and  even  in  America, 
have  suffered.  And  here,  by  the 
way,  before  going  further,  let  us  re- 
mark, that  the  advocates  of  th 
League  never  seem  to  have  contem- 
plated, at  all  events  they  have  never 
grappled  with,  the  notorious  fact,  that 
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the  effects  of  most  unpropitioos  seasons 
ai  e  felt  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
British  isles.  This  year,  indeed,  we 
were  the  last  to  suffer ;  and  the 
memory  of  the  youngest  of  us,  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  reason,  will 
furnish  him  with  examples  of  far 
severer  seasons  than  that  which  has 
jrst  gone  by.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done,  should  the  proportion  of  the 
If  nd  in  tillage  be  reduced  below  the 
mark  which,  in  an  average  year, 
could  supply  our  population  with 
food — if,  at  the  same  time,  a  fa- 
mine were  to  occur  abroad,  and  de- 
prive the  continental  agriculturists  of 
their  surplus  store  of  corn?  The 
answer  is  a  short  one — Our  people 
must  necessarily  STARVE.  The  manu- 
facturers would  be  the  first  to  feel  the 
appalling  misery  of  their  situation, 
and  the  men  whom  they  would  have 
to  thank  for  the  severest  and  most 
lingering  death,  are  the  chosen  apos- 
tles of  the  League! 

Is  this  an  overdrawn  picture  ?  Let 
us  see.  France  at  this  moment  is 
convinced  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
ii  state  of  famine.  Almost  all  the 
French  journalists,  believing  what 
they  probably  wish  for,  and  misled  by 
the  repealing  howl,  and  faint-hearted 
predictions  of  the  coward,  assume 
that  our  home  stock  of  provision  is 
not  sufficient  to  last  us  for  the  ensu- 
ing winter.  That  is  just  the  situation 
to  which  we  should  be  reduced  every 
year,  if  Messrs  Cobden,  Bright,  and 
Company  had  their  will.  What, 
then,  says  our  neighbour,  and  now 
most  magnanimous  ally  ?  Is  he  will- 
ing— for  they  allege  they  have  a  super- 
fluity— to  supply  us  in  this  time  of 
hypothetical  distress— to  act  the  part 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  pour,  not 
wine  and  oil,  but  corn  into  our 
wounds?  Is  he  about  to  take  the 
noblest  revenge  upon  a  former  adver- 
sary, by  showing  himself,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  need,  a  benefactor  instead  of 
a  foe  ?  Oh,  my  Lord  Ashley !  you 
and  others,  whose  spirit  is  more  timid 
than  becomes  your  blood,  had  better 
look,  ere  you  give  up  the  main- 
stay of  your  country's  prosperity 
— ere  you  surrender  the  cause  of 
the  agriculturist — to  the  animus  that 
is  now  manifested  abroad.  We 
have  reason  to  bless  Heaven  that  it 
has  been  thus  early  shown,  before,  by 
mean  and  miserable  concession  to 
the  Clamours  of  a  selfish  interest,  we 
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have  placed  Britain  for  the  first  time 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign 
power.  Scarce  a  journal  in  France 
that  does  not  tell  you — loudly — bold- 
ly— exultingly— what  treatment  we 
may  expect  from  their  hands.  u  At 
last,"  they  say,  "  we  have  got  this 
perfidious  Albion  in  our  power.  Na- 
ture has  done  for  us,  in  her  cycle, 
what  for  centuries  the  force  of  our 
arms  and  concentrated  rancour  could 
not  achieve.  The  English  news- 
papers in  every  column  teem  with 
the  tidings  of  failure.  The  crop  of 
corn  is  bad  beyond  any  former  expe- 
rience. It  cannot  suffice  to  feed  one 
half  of  the  population.  The  potato 
crop  also,  which  is  the  sole  subsist- 
ence of  Ireland,  is  thoroughly  ruined. 
Scarce  a  minute  fraction  of  it  can  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  human  food. 
The  British  Cabinet  are  earnestly  de- 
liberating on  the  propriety  of  opening, 
the  ports.  The  public,  almost  to  a 
man,  are  demanding  the  adoption  of 
that  measure — and  doubtless  erelong 
they  will  be  opened. 

"  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  Are 
we  to  be  guilty  of  the  egregious  folly 
of  supplying  our  huge  arid  overgrown 
rival,  at  the  moment  when  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  very  centre  of  her  system,  and 
that  without  having  recourse  to  the 
slightest  belligerent  measures?  Are 
we,  at  the  commencement  of  her  im- 
pending misery,  to  reciprocate  with 
England — that  England  which  arrest- 
ed us  in  the  midst  of  our  career  of 
cortquest,  swept  our  navies  from  the 
seas,  baffled  our  bravest  armies,  and 
led  away  our  Emperor  captive  ?  The 
man  who  can  entertain  such  an  idea 
—be  he  who  he  may — is  a  traitor  to 
the  honour  of  his  country.  Let  Eng- 
land open  her  ports  if  she  will,  and  as 
she  must,  but  let  us  at  the  self-same 
moment  be  prepared  to  CLOSE  our 
own.  Let  not  one  grain  of  corn,  if 
possible,  be  exported  from  France. 
We  have  plenty,  and  to  spare.  Our 
hardy  peasantry  can  pass  the  winter 
in  comfort ;  whilst,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Channel,  we  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  beholding  our  haughty 
enemy  convulsed,  and  wallowing  like 
a  stranded  Leviathan  on  the  shore ! 
We  pity  the  brave  Irish,  but  we  shall 
not  help  them.  To  do  so  would  be, 
in  fact,  to  exonerate  Britain  of  her 
greatest  and  primary  burden." 

This  is  the   language  which    the 
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French  journalists  are  using  at  the 
present  moment.  Let  no  Englishman 
delude  himself  into  the  belief  that  it 
does  not  express  the  true  sentiments 
of  the  nation.  We  know  something 
of  the  men  whose  vocation  it  is  to 
compound  these  patriotic  articles. 
They  are  fostered  under  the  pernici- 
ous system  which  converts  the  penny- 
a-liner  into  that  anomalous  hybrid,  a 
Peer  of  France — which  makes  it  al- 
most a  necessary  qualification  to  be- 
come a  statesman,  that  the  aspirant 
has  been  a  successful  scribbler  in  the 
public  journals.  And  this,  forsooth, 
they  call  the  genuine  aristocracy  of 
talent  !  Their  whole  aim  is  to  be 
popular,  even  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
They  are  pandars  to  the  weakness  of 
a  nation  for  their  own  individual  ad- 
vancement. They  have  no  stake  in 
the  country  save  the  grey  goose- quill 
.they  dishonour ;  and  yet  they  affect 
to  lead  the  opinions  of  the  people, 
and — to  the  discredit  of  the  French 
intellect  be  it  recorded — they  do  in  a 
great  measure  lead  them.  In  short, 
it  is  a  ruffian  press,  and  we  know  well 
by  what  means  France  has  been  ruf- 
fianized.  The  war  party — as  it  calls 
itself — is  strong,  and  has  been  reared 
up  by  the  unremitting  exertions  of 
these  felons  of  society,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  a  cheer  to  tickle  their  own 
despicable  vanity,  would  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment,  if  they  had  the  power, 
to  wrap  Europe  again  in  the  flames 
of  universal  war.  Such  will,  doubt- 
less, one  day  be  the  result  of  this 
unbridled  license.  The  demon  is 
not  yet  exorcised  from  France,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  may 
be  acted  over  again,  with  such  addi- 
tional refinements  of  brutality  as 
foregone  experience  shall  suggest. 
Meantime,  we  say  to  our  own  domes- 
tic shrinkers — Is  this  a  season,  when 
such  a  spirit  is  abroad,  to  make  our- 
selves dependent  for  subsistence — 
which  is  life— upon  the  chance  of  a 
foreign  supply  ? 

Yes,  gentlemen  journalistsof  France 
— whether  you  be  peers  or  not — you 
have  spoken  out  a  little  too  early. 
The  blindest  of  us  now  can  see  you 
in  your  genuine  character  and  colours. 
But  rest  satisfied ;  the  day  of  retri- 
bution, as  you  impiously  dare  to  term 
it,  has  not  yet  arrived.  Britain  does 
not  want  }Tour  corn,  and  not  for  it  will 
she  abandon  an  iota  of  her  system. 


There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  news 
of  a  famine  here  would  be  received 
in  France  with  'more  joy  than  the 
tidings  of  a  second  Marengo.  The 
mere  expectation  of  it  has  already 
intoxicated  the  press ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  have  begun  to  speculate 
upon  the  probable  conduct  of  other 
foreign  powers,  in  the  event  of  our 
ports  being  opened.  Belgium,  they 
are  delighted  to  find,  is  in  so  bad  a 
situation,  in  so  far  as  regards  its  crop, 
that  the  august  King  Leopold  has 
thought  proper  to  issue  a  public  de- 
claration, that  his  own  royal  mouth 
shall  for  the  next  year  remain  inno- 
cent of  the  flavour  of  a  single  potato. 
This  looks  well.  Belgium,  it  is  hoped, 
is  not  over- abundant  in  wheat ;  but, 
even  if  she  were,  Belgium  owes  much 
to  France,  and — a  meaning  asterisk 
covers  and  conveys  the  remaining 
part  of  the  inuendo.  Swampy  Hol- 
land, they  say,  can  do  Britain  no 
good — nay,  have  not  the  cautious 
Dutch  been  beforehand  with  Britain, 
and  forestalled,  by  previous  purchase, 
the  calculated  supply  of  rice  ?  Well 
done,  Batavian  merchant!  In  this 
instance,  at  least,  you  are  playing  the 
game  for  France. 

Then  they  have  high  hopes  from 
the  ZOLLVEREIN.  That  combination 
has  evidently  to  dread  the  rivalry  of 
British  manufacture,  and  its  managers 
are  too  shrewd  to  lose  this  glorious 
opportunity  of  barricade.  There  are, 
therefore,  hopes  that  Germany,  utterly 
forgetting  the  days  of  subsidies,  will 
shut  her  ports  for  export,  and  also 
prevent  the  descent  of  Polish  corn. 
If  not,  winter  is  near  at  hand,  and 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  may  be 
frozen  before  a  supply  can  be  sent 
to  the  starving  British.  Another 
delightful  prospect  for  young  and 
regenerated  France ! 

Also,  mysterious  rumours  are  afloat 
with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Auto- 
crat. It  is  said,  he  too  is  going  to 
shut  up — whether  from  hatred  to  Bri- 
tain, or  paternal  anxiety  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  subjects,  does  not  appear. 
Yet  there  is  not  a  Parisian  scribe  of 
them  all  but  derives  his  information 
direct  from  the  secret  cabinet  of 
Nicholas.  Then  there  is  America- 
have  we  not  rumours  of  war  there  ? 
How  much  depends  upon  the  result  of 
the  speech  which  President  Polk  shall 
deliver !  He  knows  well  by  this  time 
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t.iat  England  is  threatened  with  fa- 
mine— and  will  he  be  fool  enough  to 
submit  to  a  compromise,  when  by 
simple  embargo  he  might  enforce  his 
country's  claims  ?  So  that  altogether, 
i  i  the  opinion  of  the  French,  we  are 
1  ke  to  have  the  worst  of  it,  and  may 
l>e  sheerly  starved  into  any  kind  of 
submission. 

No  thanks  to  Cobden  and  Co.  that 
this  is  not  our  case  at  present.  The 
abolition  of  the  corn-duty  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  large  part  of  the  soil  now 
under  tillage.  Every  year  we  should 
learn  to  depend  more  and  more  upon 
foreign  supply,  and  give  up  a  further 
portion  of  our  own  agricultural  toil, 
riace  us  in  that  position,  and  let  a  bad 
r  eason,  which  shall  affect  not  only  us, 
but  the  Continent,  come  round,  and 
the  dreams  of  France  will  be  realized. 
Gentlemen  of  England— you  that  are 
wavering  from  your  former  faith — 
will  you  refuse  the  lesson  afforded 
TOU,  by  this  premature  exultation  on 
the  part  of  our  dangerous  neighbour  ? 
.Do  you  not  see  what  weight  France 
ividently  attaches  to  the  repeal  of  our 
protection  duties — how  anxiously  she 
is  watching — how  earnestly  she  is 
praying  for  it  ?  If  you  will  not  be- 
lieve your  friends,  will  you  not  take 
warning  from  an  enemy  ?  Would  you 
hold  it  chivalry,  if  you  saw  an  antago- 
nist before  you  armed  at  all  points, 
and  confident  of  further  assistance,  to 
throw  away  your  defensive  armour, 
and  leave  yourselves  exposed  to  his 
attacks  ?  And  yet,  is  not  this  pre- 
cisely what  will  be  done  if  you  aban- 
don the  principles  of  protection  ? 

Are  you  afraid  of  that  word,  PRO- 
TECTION ?  Shame  upon  you,  if  you 
are!  No  doubt  it  has  been  most 
scandalously  misrepresented  by  the 
cotton-mongering  orators,  but  it  is  a 
great  word,  and  a  wise  word,  if  truly 
and  thoroughly  understood.  It  does 
not  mean  that  corn  shall  be  grown  in 
this  country  for  your  benefit  or  that 
of  any  exclusive  class — were  it  so, 
protection  would  be  a  wrong— but  it 
means,  that  at  all  times  there  shall  be 
maintained  in  the  country  an  amount 
of  food,  reared  within  itself,  sufficient 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  nation,  in 
case  that  war,  or  some  other  external 
cause,  should  shut  up  all  other  sources. 
And  this,  which  is  in  fact  protection 
for  the  nation — a  just  and  wise  se- 
curity against  famine,  in  which  the 
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poor  and  the  rich  are  equally  inter- 
ested— is  perverted  by  the  chimney- 
stalk  proprietors  into  a  positive  na- 
tional grievance.  Why,  the  question 
lies  in  a  nutshell.  Corn  will  not  be 
grown  in  this  country,  unless  you  give 
it  an  adequate  market.  Admit  foreign 
corn,  and  you  not  only  put  a  stop  to 
agricultural  improvement  in  reclaim- 
ing waste  land,  by  means  of  which 
production  may  be  carried  to  an  in- 
definite degree,  but  you  also  throw  a 
vast  quantity  of  the  land  at  present 
productive  out  of  bearing.  Suppose, 
then,  that  next  year,  all  protection 
being  abolished,  the  quantity  of  grain 
raised  in  the  country  is  but  equal  to 
half  the  demand  of  the  population  ; 
foreign  corn,  of  course,  must  come  in 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  We  shall 
not  enlarge  upon  the  first  argument 
which  must  occur  to  every  thinking 
person— the  argument  being,  that  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  foreigner, 
whoever  he  may  be,  with  whom  we 
are  dealing,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
demand  and  exact  any  price  he 
pleases  for  his  corn.  What  say  the 
Cobdenites  in  answer  to  this  ?  "  Oh, 
then,  we  shall  charge  the  foreigner  a 
corresponding  price  for  our  cottons 
and  our  calicoes  ! "  No,  gentlemen — 
that  will  not  do.  We  have  no  doubt 
this  idea  has  entered  into  your  calcu- 
lations, and  that  you  hope,  through  a 
scarcity  of  home-grown  corn,  to  real- 
ize an  augmented  profit  on  your  pro- 
duce— in  short,  to  be  the  only  gainers 
in  a  time  of  general  distress.  But 
there  is  a  flaw  in  your  reasoning,  too 
palpable  to  be  overlooked.  The 
foreigner  can  do  without  calico,  but 
the  British  nation  CANNOT  do  without 
bread.  The  wants  of  the  stomach 
are  paramount — nothing  can  enter 
into  competition  with  them.  The 
German,  Pole,  or  Frenchman,  may, 
for  a  season,  wear  a  ragged  coat,  or 
an  inferior  shirt,  or  even  dispense 
with  the  latter  garment,  if  it  so 
pleases  him  ;  and  yet  suffer  compara- 
tively nothing.  But  what  are  our 
population  to  do,  if  bread  is  not  pro- 
curable except  at  the  enormous 
prices  which,  when  you  abolish  pro- 
tection, you  entitle  the  foreigner  to 
charge?  Have  you  the  heart  to 
respond,  in  the  only  imaginable 
answer— it  is  a  mere  monosyllable— 
STARVE  ? 

But  suppose  that,  for  the  first  two 
years  or  so,  we  went  on  swimmingly 
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—that  there  were  good  and  plentiful  there  is 
seasons  abroad,  and  that  corn  flowed 
into  our  market  abundantly  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  Suppose  that 
bread  became  cheaper  than  we  ever 
knew  it  before,  that  our  manufactures 
were  readily  and  greedily  taken,  and 
that  we  had  realised  the  manufactu- 
ring Eden,  which  the  disciples  of  De- 
vil's- dust  have  predicted,  as  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  our  abandoning 
all  manner  of  restrictions.  How  will 
this  state  of  unbounded  prosperity 
affect  the  land  ?  For  every  five 
shillings  of  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  fresh  districts  will 
be  abandoned  by  the  plough.  The 
farmer  will  be  unable  to  work  them 
at  a  profit,  and  so  he  will  cease 
to  grow  grain.  He  may  put  steers 
upon  them  $  or  they  may  be  covered 
with  little  i'ancy  villas,  or  Owenite 
parallelograms,  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  modern  philosopher,  and  accomo- 
date  the  additional  population  who 
are  to  assist  in  the  prospective  crops 
of  calico.  The  cheaper  corn  then  is, 
the  smaller  will  become  our  home- pro- 
ducing surface.  The  chaw-bacon  will 
be  driven  to  the  railroads,  where  there 
is  already  a  tolerable  demand  for  him. 
The  flail  will  be  silent  in  the  barn, 
and  the  song  of  the  reaper  in  the  fields. 
Let  us  suppose  this  to  last  for  a 
few  years,  during  which  Lord  John 
Kussell — the  Whigs  having,  in  the 
meantime,  got  rid  of  all  graduating 
scruples  and  come  back  to  power — has 
taken  an  opportunity  of  enriching  the 
peerage  by  elevating  the  rtdoubted 
Cobden  to  its  ranks.  But  a  change 
suddenly  passes  across  the  spirit  of 
our  dream.  At  once,  and  like  a  thun- 
derbolt— without  warning  or  presage 
— comes  a  famine  or  a  war.  We  care 
not  which  of  them  is  taken  as  an  il- 
lustration. Both  are  calamities,  un- 
fortunately, well  known  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  we  hardly  can  expect  that 
many  years  shall  pass  over  our  heads 
without  the  occurrence  of  one  or  other 
of  them.  Let  us  take  the  evil  of 
man's  creating — war.  The  Channel 
is  filled  with  French  shipping,  and  all 
along  the  coast,  from  Cape  Ushant  to 
Elsinore,  the  ports  are  rigidly  shut. 
Mean  time  American  cruisers  are 
scouring  the  Atlantic,  chasing  our 
merchantmen,  and  embarassing  com- 
munication with  the  colonies.  Also, 
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war  in  the  Mediterranean. 
We  have  fifty,  nay,  a  hundred  points 
to  watch  with  our  vessels — a  hundred 
isolated  interests  to  maintain,  and 
these  demand  an  immense  and  yet  a 
divided  force.  Convoys  cannot  be 
spared  without  los"s  of  territory,  and 
then — what  becomes  of  us  at  home  ? 

Most  miserable  is  the  prospect ;  and 
yet  it  does  appear,  if  we  are  mad 
enough  to  abandon  protection,  per- 
fectly inevitable.  With  but  a  portion 
of  our  land  in  tillage— an  augment- 
ed population — no  stored  corn — no 
means  of  recalling  for  two  years  at 
the  soonest,  even  if  we  could  spare 
seed,  and  that  is  questionable,  the 
dormant  energies  of  the  earth ! — Can 
you  fancy,  my  Lord  Ashley,  or  you, 
converted  Mr  Escott,  what  Britain 
would  be  then?  We  will  tell  you. 
Not  perhaps  a  prey — for  we  will  not 
even  imagine  such  degradation — but 
a  bargainer  and  compounder  with  an 
inferior  power  or  powers,  whom  she 
might  have  bearded  for  centuries  with 
impunity,  had  not  some  selfish  traitors 
been  wicked  enough  to  demand,  and 
some  infatuated  statesmen  foolish 
enough  to  grant,  the  abrogation  of 
that  protection  which  is  her  sole  se- 
curity for  pre-eminence.  What  are 
all  the  cotton  bales  of  Manchester  in 
comparison  with  such  considerations 
as  these?  O  Devil's-dust— Devil's- 
dust  !  Have  we  really  declined  so  far, 
that  you  are  to  be  the  Sinon  to  bring 
us  to  this  sorry  pass  ?  Is  the  poison- 
ed breath  of  the  casuist  to  destroy  the 
prosperity  of  those — 

"  Quos  neque  Tydides,  nee  Larissseus 

Achilles, 

Non  anni  domjiere  dec£m,  non  mille 
carinae  !  " 

It  may  be  so — for  a  small  shard- 
beetle  can  upset  a  massive  candle- 
stick ;  and  it  will  be  so  assuredly,  if 
the  protective  principle  is  abandoned. 
The  first  duty  of  a  nation  is  to  rear 
food  for  its  inhabitants  from  the  bo- 
som of  its  own  soil,  and  woe  must  fol- 
low if  it  relies  for  daily  sustenance 
upon  another.  We  can  now  form  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  probable  conti- 
nuance of  the  supply,  from  the  prema- 
ture exultation  exhibited  in  the  fo- 
reign journals,  and  we  shall  be  worse 
than  fools  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves 
of  the  lesson. 
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istics of,  390. 

Bottetort,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  724. 
Bowles,  W.  L,,  on  the  Dunciad,  251. 
Boyhood,  a  reminiscence  of,  by  Delta, 

408. 
Brabant,  conquest  of,  by  Marlborough, 

665. 
Bread,  causes  of  the  present  dearness 

of,  772, 

Bremer,  Miss,  the  Swedish  novelist,  62. 
Brentford  election,  the,  725. 
Brienz,  scenery  of  the  lake  of,  705. 


British  critics,  North's  specimens  of  the, 

No.  VI Supplement  to  Dryden  on 

Chaucer,  114— No.  VII.— MacFlec- 
noe  and  the  Dunciad,  229— No.  VIII. 
— Supplement  to  the  same,  366. 

Bulwer's  Last  of  the  Barons,  remarks 
on,  350,  353. 

Burtin  on  Pictures,  review  of,  413, 

Capital  punishment,  on,  131. 

Carlist  war,  sketches  of  the,  210. 

Caserta,  palace  of,  491 — silk  manufac- 
tory, 492. 

Caucasus,  the,  from  the  Russian  of 
Pushkin,  34. 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  effects  of  the,  in 
France,  187. 

Chamouni,  valley  of,  707. 

Chatham,  Lord,  717. 

Chaucer,  Dryden  on,  114. 

Chimborazo,  ascent  of,  by  Humboldt, 
547. 

Choiseul,  the  Due  de,  730,  732. 

Churchill,  critique  on,  372. 

Churchill,  see  Marlborough. 

Clairvoyance,  remarks  on,  736. 

Clarke,  Dr,  extracts  from,  555. 

Clarke's  Life  of  James  II.,  notice  of,  4. 

Cloud,  the,  and  the  Mountain  ;  a  remi- 
niscence of  Switzerland,  704. 

Clytha  house,  &c.,  477. 

Col  de^Balrae,  pass  of  the,  707. 

Colebrook,  Sir  George,  extracts  from 
the  memoirs  of,  716,  719. 

Colour  in  painting,  remarks  on,  419. 

Confessions  of  an  English  opium-eater, 
sequel  to  the,  Part  II.,  43. 

Constable  the  painter,  sketch  of  the  life, 
&c.,  of,  257. 

Constantinople,  Three  Years  in,  688. 

Convicts  at  Norfolk  Island,  manage- 
ment, &c.  of,  138. 

Cooper,  characteristics  of,  as  a  novel- 
ist, 355. 

Copenhagen,  description  of,  68. 

Corali,  by  J.  D.,  495. 

Corn-laws,  proposed  suspension  of  the, 
773 — effects  of  the  abolition  of,  780. 

Cornwallis,  Earl,  administration  of  Ire- 
land by,  731. 

Corporations  of  Constantinople,  the,  696. 

Corsica,  conquest  of,  by  the  French,  728. 

Coventry,  Lady,  726. 

Coxe's  Life  of  Marlborougk,  notice  of, 
3. 
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Dalarna  or  Dalecarlia,  sketches  of,  64. 

D'Alernbert,  character  of  Montesquieu 
by,  395. 

Dalin,  Olof  von,  62. 

Danes,  national  character  of  the,  69. 

David  the  Telynwr  ;  or,  the  Daughter's 
trial — a  tale  of  Wales,  by  Joseph 
Downs,  96. 

Days  of  the  Fronde,  the,  596. 

Dearness  of  bread,  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent, 772. 

De  Burtin  on  pictures,  413. 

Delta,  a  reminiscence  of  boyhood  by, 
408. 

Dendermonde,  capture  of,  by  Marl- 
borough,  668. 

Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough,  review  of,  No.  I.  1, — No.  II. 
649. 

Domestic  manners  of  the  Turks,  the, 
688. 

Downes,  Joseph— David  the  Telynwr, 
a  tale  of  Wales,  by,  96. 

Drama,  state  of  the,  178. 

Dreams,  fyc.,  letter  to  Eusebius  on,  735. 

Drinking,  prevalence  of,  in  the  19th 
century,  726. 

Dryden  on  Chaucer,  114 — his  Mac- 
Flecnoe,  232,  366. 

Dumas*  Margaret  of  Valois,  extracts 
from,  312 — extracts  from  his  Days  of 
the  Fronde,  596. 

Dunciad,  the,  critique  on,  234,  366. 

Dunning  the  solicitor-general,  charac- 
ter of,  722. 

Dutch  school  of  painting,  the,  426. 

Dutem's  life  of  Martborough,  notice 
of,  3. 

Echo,   from   the    Russian    of  Pushkin, 

145. 
Education,  state   of,  in   Turkey,  692— 

remarks    on   the   system    of,  at   the 

English  universities,  542. 
Edward,  Duke  of  York,  character  of, 

719. 
Egyptian  market  at  Constantinople,  the, 

700. 

English  landscape  painting,  on,  257. 
English  Opium-eater,  a  sequel  to  the 

confessions  of  the,  Part  II.  43. 
Epitaphs  in  Wales,  484. 
Esprit  des   Lois   of  Montesquieu,  the, 

392 — its  characteristics,  397. 
Eugene,  Prince,  14,  669. 
Eusebius,  letter  to,  on  omens,  dreams, 

appearances,  <fcc-,  735. 

Failure  of  the  potato  crop,  extent,  &c. 

of  the,  775. 
Feast   of    Peter   the   First,  the,   from 

Pushkin,  142. 
Ttrsen,  Count,  murder  of,  61. 


Few  passages  concerning  omens,  dreamy,, 
appearances,  &c.,  in  a  letter  to-  Euse- 
bius, 735. 

Few  words  for  Bettina,  a,  357.    , 

Fisher,  Archdeacon,  260. 

Flemish  school  of  painting,  the,  426. 

Flour,  on  the  rising  price  of,  779. 

Flygare,  Emily,  the  Swedish  novelist, 
62, 

France  under  Louis  XIV.,  12 — preva- 
lent feeling  in,  towards  England,  781. 

French  school  of  painting,  the,  427 — 
Noblesse,  character  of  the,  733. 

Garden  of  the  Villa  Reale,  the,  486. 

General,  the,  from  the  Russian  oT 
Pushkin,  41. 

German  school  of  painting,  the,  427. 

Gleig's  life  of  Marlborough,  notice  of,  4. 

Glenmutchkin  railway,  the — How  we 
got  it  up,  and  how  we  got  out  of  it, 
453. 

Gloucester,  the  Duke  of,  character  of, 
719. 

Goethe  and  Bettina,  the  correspon- 
dence of,  358. 

Goethe's  Torquato  Tasso,  translations 
from,  87. 

Gotha  canal,  the,  68. 

Grafton,  the  Duke  of,  Walpole's  cha- 
racter of,  718, 

Grain  crop,  quantity,  &c.,  of  the,  Ins 
Scotland,  769— and  its  quality,  770. 

Grandeur  et  decadence  des  Remains, 
Montesquieu's,  characteristics,  &c.  of, 
391,  401. 

Grand  general  junction  and  indefinite 
extension  railway  rhapsody,  614. 

Greek  Revolution,  sketches  of  the,  496, 

Griesbach,  fall  of  the,  707. 

Guamos  of  South  America,  the,  554. 

Guilds  of  Constantinople,  the,  696. 

Gunning,  the  Misses,  726. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  notices  of,  66. 

Hahn-Hahn,  the  Countess,  71 . 

Hakem  the  slave,  a  tale  extracted  from 
the  history  of  Poland.  Chapter  I., 
560  -Chap.  II.,  561— Chap.  III.,  563 
—Chap.  IV.,  565— Chap.  V.,  567 
—Chap.  VI.,  569. 

Hamilton,  the  Duchess  of,  726. 

Handel,  character  of  the  music  of, 
573. 

Harvest  the  Scottish,  769 — quantity  of 
the  grain  crop,  ib. — and  its  quality, 
770 — cause  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
wheat,  771 — and  of  the  dearness  of 
bread,  772 — state  of  the  potato  crop, 
775 — potatoes  for  seed,  778 — rising 
price  of  wheat  and  flour,  780 — affords 
no  argument  for  abolition  of  the 
corn -laws,  781. 
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Hastings,  Frank  Abney,  biographical 
sketch  of,  496. 

Haydn,  character  of,  573, 

Heber,  Bishop,  description  of  the  Him- 
alayas by,  557. 

Hemp,  culture  ©f,  in  Italy,  620. 

Hints  for  doctors,  630. 

Historical  romance,  the,  341. 

Hogarth,  Churchill's  epistle  to,  criti- 
cised, 377. 

Holme's  Life  of  Mozart,  review  of,  572. 

Horace  Leicester,  a  sketch,  197. 

Homes'  Chaucer  Modernized,  remarks 
on,  115. 

House-hunting  in  Wales,  74 — a  sequel 
to,  474. 

Hovv  we  got  up  the  Glenmutchkin  rail- 
way, and  how  we  got  out  of  it,  453. 

Humboldt,  541 — character  of  his  mind, 
545— his  early  life,  546 — sketch  -of 
his  travels,  547 — list  of  his  works, 
548 — extracts  from  these,  549. 

I  have  outlived  the  hopes  that  charmed 
me,  from  Pushkin,  149. 

Ida,  Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  71. 

Imprisonment  as  a  punishment,  131. 

Improvisatore,  the,  626. 

Inferior  quality  of  wheat,  cause  of  the, 
771. 

Insects  common  at  Lucca,  623. 

Italian  school  of  painting,  the,  425, 

Italy,  sketches  of — Lucca,  617 — agri- 
culture round  Lucca,  619 — sageua, 
620  —lupins,  ib. — hemp,  ib.  —  trees, 
622 — oaks,  ibu — insects,623— ants,  624 
— shooting  fish,  625 — owls,  626 — the 
improvisatore,  ib. — tables-d'hotes,  Mr 
Snapley,  628— hints  for  doctors,  630 
— private  music-party,  631. 

J.  D.,  a  meditation  by,  494 — on  the  old 
year,  495 — Corali,  ib. — a  mother  to 
her  deserted  child,  752 — summer 
noontide,  ib. — to  Clara,  753 — seclu- 
sion, ib. 

James  II.,  notices  of,  7, 

James's  Philip  Augustus,  remarks  on, 
353. 

Jesuitism  in  France,  185 — sources  of  its 
power,  186. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  character  of  Dun- 
ning, by,  723. 

Johnson  on  the  Dunciad,  236. 

Kames,  Lord,  on  the  Dnnciad,  253. 

Kavanagh's  Science  of  Languages,  re- 
view of,  467. 

Kirauea,  account  of  a  visit  to  the  vol- 
cano of,  59 1, 

Knorring,  the  Baroness,  62, 

Land,  tenure  of,  in  Turkey,  693, 


Landscape  painting  in  England,  257. 

Languages,  Kavanagh's  Science  of,  re- 
viewed, 467. 

*>ast  hours  of  a  reign,  a  tale  in  two 
parts.— Part  I.,  chap.  1,  754— chap. 
2,  761. 

Law,  administration  of,  in  Turkey,  69D. 

Law  studies,  Warren's  Introduction  to, 
reviewed,  300. 

Lay  of  Starkather,  the,  571. 

Lay  of  the  wise  Gleg,  the,  from  the 
Russian  of  Pushkin,  146. 

Ledyard's  Life  of  Marlborough,  notice 
of,  3. 

Leman,  lake,  scenery  of,  706. 

Leslie's  Life  of  John  Constable,  review 
of,  257. 

Letter  from  London,  by  a  railway  wit- 
ness, 173. 

Letter  to  Eusebius,  on  omens,  dreams, 
appearances,  &c.,  735, 

Lettres  Persanes  of  Montesquieu,  the, 
391. 

Libraries  at  Constantinople,  the,  690. 

Lipscomb's  version  of  Chacuer,  remarks 
on,  114. 

Llanos  of  South  America,  the,  551. 

Llansaintfraed  lodge  and  church,  476. 

Llantony  abbey,  485. 

Llanvair  Kilgiden  church,  &c,,  483. 

London,  letter  from,  by  a  railway  wit- 
ness, 173, 

Louis  XIV.,  notices  of,  6,  12. 

Louis  XV.,  character,  &c.,  of,  714,  730 
733. 

Lowell,  J.  Russell,  remarks  on  his  stric- 
tures on  Pope,  368. 

Lucca,  sketches  of,  617 — agriculture 
round,  619. 

Lucrine  lake,  the,  489. 

Lupins,  culture  of,  in  Italy,  620. 

MacFlecnoe  and  the  Dunciad,  229 — a 
supplement  to,  366, 

Machiavel  as  a  historian,  389. 

Maconochie,  Captain,  on  the  manage- 
ment of  transported  criminials,  review 
of,  129, 

Madonna,  the,  from  Pushkin,  152. 

Maeler,  lake,  58. 

Mahmood  the  Ghaznavide,  by  B.  Sim- 
mons, 266. 

Mahon's  England,  remarks  on,  2. 

Manner  and  Matter,  a  tale,  chapter  I., 
431— chapter  II.,  435. 

Manzoni's  Promessi  Sposi,  remarks  on, 
356. 

Margaret  of  Valois,  from  the  French  of 
Dumas,  312. 

Marlborough,  No.  L,  1. — Various  lives 
of  him,  3. — His  parentage  and  early- 
career,  5. — Is  created  Lord  Churchill, 
7 — His  conduct  at  the  Revolution,  8. 
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— Further  honours  conferred  on  him, 
9. — His  disgrace  in  1691,  and  mystery 
attending  it,  ib. — Is  restored  to  fa- 
vour, 10. — Appointed  commander  in 
the  Netherlands,  11. — His  first  suc- 
cesses, 14. — Defeats  the  French  at 
Blenheim,  19. — His  subsequent  cam- 
paign, and  causes  which  thwarted  his 
success,  27.  No.  II.,  649.— Plans  for 
the  campaign  of  1705, 650. — Marches 
into  Flanders,  652.— Defeats  Villeroi, 
653. — Thwarted  by  the  inactivity  of 
the  Dutch,  654. — Victory  of  Ramilies, 
661. — Subsequent  operations,  664. 

Marston ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Statesman. 
—Part  XVIII.,  157.— Part  XIX., 
272.— Part  XX.  and  last,  439. 

Meditation,  a,  by  J.  D.,  494. 

Memoirs  of  a  Statesman.     See  Marston. 

Menin,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Marl- 
borough,  667- 

Mesmerism,  remarks  on,  736. 

Metternich,  Stein's  opinion  of,  337. 

Michelet's  Priests,  Women,  and  Fami- 
lies, review  of,  185. 

Mob,  the,  from  the  Russian  of  Pushkin, 
36. 

Modern  novels,  characteristics  of,  342. 

Monmouthshire,  scrambles  in,  474. 

Mont  Blanc,  scenery  of,  707. 

Montesquieu,  389.  —  Compared  with 
Tacitus,  Machiavel,  and  Bacon,  ib. — 
Sketch  of  his  early  life,  390,— Publi- 
cation and  character  of  his  Lettres 
Persanes,  391.— Of  the  Grandeur 
et  Decadence  des  Remains,  ib. — And 
of  the  Esprit  des  Loix,  and  the  defence 
of  it,  392,  393.— His  private  life  and 
character,  and  anecdotes  of  him,  394. 
—His  death,  395.— Unpublished  pa- 
pers left  by  him,  396. — Characteris- 
tics of  his  works,  and  extracts  from 
them,  397. — Causes  which  led  to  their 
comparative  neglect,  398. 

More,  Hannah,  anecdotes  of,  723. 

Mother,  a,  to  her  deserted  child,  by 
J.  D.,  752. 

Motion,fromthe  Russian  of  Pushkin,! 49. 

Mountain  and  the  Cloud,  the.;  a  Remi- 
niscence of  Switzerland,  704. 

Mozart,  573.— Sketch  of  his  life,  575.— 

Extracts  from  his  letters,  &c.,  578 

Characteristics  of  his  music,  590. 

Murillo  as  a  painter,  420. 

Murray,  Sir  George,  the  Maryborough 
Despatches  edited  by,  reviewed — No. 
I.,  1.— No.  II.,  649. 

My  college  friends,  No.  II. — Horace 
Leicester,  197. 

Nantiglo  ironworks,  485. 

Naples,  see  Neapolitan. 
Napoleon,  from  the   Russian  of  Push- 
kin, 39. 


National  gallery,  want  of  a,  in  Great 
Britain,  413. 

Natural  history,  Waterton's  essays  on, 
second  series,  reviewed,  289. 

Neapolitan  sketches.  —  garden  of  the 
Villa  Reale,  486.— Servi  de  Pena,  ib. 
—  San  Carlo,  487.— Pozzuoli,  488. — 
Baise,  ib. — Lucrine  and  Avernus 
lakes,  489.—  Procida,  490.— palace  of 
Caserta,  491.  —  silk  manufactory, 
492. — The  snake-tamer,  490. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  character  of,  730. 

Norfolk  Island,  management  of  convicts 
at,  138. 

North's  specimens  of  the  British  critics. 
— No.  VI.  Supplement  to  Dryden  on 
Chaucer,  114.— No.  VII.  MacFlec- 
noe  and  the  Dunciad,  229.— No.  VIII. 
Supplement  to  the  same,  366. 

Northern  lights,  56. 

Nyberg,  Fru,  a  Swedish  poetess,  57. 

Oaks  in  Italy,  622. 
Oberland,  scenery  of  the,  707,  710. 
Oleg,  lay  of,  from  Pushkin,  146. 
Omens,  &c.,  letter  to  Eusebius  on,  735, 
On  the  Old  Year,  by  J.  D.  495. 
Opening  the  ports,  on  the,  773. 
Opium-eater,  sequel  to  the  Confessions 

of  an,  part  II.,  43. 
Orinoco,   description  of  the  rapids  of 

the,  550. 

Oscar,  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  59. 
Ostend,    capture  of,  by  Marlborougb, 

666. 
Overkirk,  General,  notices  of,  653,  654, 

656,  662,  664. 
Owls  in  Italy,  626. 

Painting  and  pictures, remarks  on,  413— 
characteristics  of  the  various  schools 
of,  424. 

Palace  of  Caserta,  the,  491. 

Pampas  of  South  America,  the,  550. 

Paoli,  the  Corsican  patriot,  731. 

Phipps,  Mr,  character,  &c.,  of,  727. 

Pictures,  De  Burtin  on,  413 — choice  of 
subj  cts  for,  417 — colouring,  &c.,  ib. 

Poetry — Specimens  of  the  lyrics  of 
Pushkin,  translated  by  T.  B.  Shaw. 
No.  I.,  28.— No.  II.,  140.— Mahmood 
the  Ghaznavide,  by  B.  Simmons, 
266. — -A  reminiscence  of  boyhood,  by 
Delta,  408. — A  meditation,  by  J.  D. 
494. — On  the  old  year,  by  the  same, 
495.__Corali,  by  the  same,  ib.— The 
lay  of  Starkather,  571.-  The  Grand 
General  Junction  and  Indefinite  Ex- 
tension Railway  rhapsody,  614. — The 
second  Pandora,  711. — A  mother  to 
her  deserted  child,  by  J.  D.,  752 — 
Summer  noontide,  ib.  —  to  Clara, 
753 — seclusion,  ib. 
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Pompadour,  Madame  de/732. 

Pope's  version  of  Chaucer,  remarks 
on,  119. — Dunciad,  remarks  on,  231. 
— Strictures  on  Lowell's  criticism  of 
him,  368. 

Potato  crop,  state  of  the,  throughout 
Scotland,  776 — saving  of  them  for 
seed,  780. 

Pozzuoli,  488. 

Presentiment,  from  the  Russian  of 
Pushkin,  152. 

Priests,  Women,  and  Families,  review  of 
Michelet's  work  on,  185. 

Printing  establishments  in  Constanti- 
nople, 691. 

Private  music-party,  a,  631. 

Prophecy  of  Famine,  Churchill's,  re- 
marks on,  380. 

Procida,  490. 

Punishment,  remarks  on,  129 — its  ob- 
jects, ib. — various  modes  of,  131 — on 
capital,  and  a  proposed  substitute  for 
it,  ib. 

Pushkin,  the  Russian  poet.  No.  II. 
Specimen  of  his  lyrics,  translated 
by  T.  B.  Shaw.  Introductory  re- 
marks, 28.— October  19th,  1825,  31. 
—The  Caucasus,  34.— To  *  *  *, 
35.  _  The  mob,  36.  —  The  black 
shawl,  37.— The  rose,  38.— Napoleon, 
39.— The  storm,  40.— The  general, 
41.— No.  Ill,  Introduction,  140.— 
Alas,  for  her!  141.— The  feast  of 
Peter  the  First,  142.— Town  of  starv- 
ing, town  of  splendour,  143. — To  the 
sea,  144.— Echo,  145.— The  lay  of 
the  wise  Oleg,  146.— Remembrance, 
149. — I  have  outlived  the  hopes  that 
charmed  me,  ib. — Motion,  ib. — To  the 
slanderers  of  Russia,  150. — Presenti- 
ment, 152.— The  Madonna,  ib.— An- 
dre Chenier,  154. 

Quietists,  effects  of  the  doctrines  of  the, 
in  France,  190. 

Raffaele's  Transfiguration,  remarks  on, 

41 8 -his  St  Cecilia,  422. 
Ragland  Castle,  description  of,  476. 
Railway  rhapsody,  the   grand  general 

junction  and  indefinite  extension,  614. 
Railway  witness  in  London,  letter  from 

a,  173. 
Railways  and  railway  speculation,  on, 

633. 

Ramilies,  battle  of,  661. 
Reformation  by  punishment,  on,  1291 
Reign  of  George  III.,    Walpole's  me- 
moirs of  the,  713. 
Religion,  state  of,  during  the  eighteenth 

century,  7 1 4. 
Remembrance,    from    the    Russian   of 

Pushkin,  149. 


Reminiscence  of  boyhood,  a,  by  Delta, 
409. 

Reminiscence  of  Switzerland,  a,  704. 

Reviews. — Despatches  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  No.  I.,  1. — No.  II., 
649. — Maconochie  and  Zschokke  on 
punishment  and  reformation  of  cri- 
minals, 129. — Michelet's  priests,  wo- 
men, and  families,  185. — Leslie's  life 
of  Constable,  the  painter,  257. — Wa- 
terton's  essays  on  natural  history, 
second  series,  289. — Warren's  intro- 
duction to  law  studies,  300. — Kava- 
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